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PREFACE  TO  THE  ILIAD. 


Hotcn  m  uoiTenall  J  allowed  to  have  had  the  greatest  bvention  oC  any  writer  whatever.  The  pralst 
of  jodgaMQt  Virgil  has  jusU  j  contested  with  him,  and  others  oiay  hi^re  their  pretensions  as  to  parti- 
cakr  esodkncies ;  but  his  inTention  remains  yet  unrivalled.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  he  has  ever  been 
acknowledged  the  greatest  of  poets,  who  most  excelled  in  that  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  poetry* 
It  is  the  iavention  thai  in  difierent  degrees  distinguishes  all  great  geniuses :  the  utmost  stretch  o^ 
booian  stndy,  learning,  and  industry,  which  masters  every  ^tbing  besides,  can  never  attain  to  thir» 
It  ftmushes  art  with  all  her  materials,  and  without  it,  judgment  itself  can  at  best  but  steal  wisely  $ 
for  art  is  only  ISce  a  prudent  steward  that  lives  on  managing  the  riches  of  nature.  Whatever  praises 
may  be  gfven  to  works  of  judgment,  there  is  not  even  a  single  beauty  in  them  to  which  the  inventioa 
most  not  contribute :  as  in  the  most  regular  gardens,  art  can  only  reduce  the  beauties  of  nature  to 
move  regularity,  and  such  a  figure,  which  the  common  eye  may  better  ti^he  in,  and  is  therefore  more 
entertained  with.  And  perhaps  the  reason  why  conunon  critics  are  inclined  to  prefer  a  judicious  and 
m^hodical  genius  to  a  great  and  fruitful  oae,  is,  because  they  find  it  easier  for  themselves  to  pur- 
sue their  obtervatioos  through  an  uniform  and  bounded  walk  of  art,  than  to  comprehend  the  vast  and 
Tarioua  extent  of  nature. 

Cor  author^  work  is  a  wild  paradise,  where  if  we  cannot  see  all  the  beauties  so  distinctly  as  in  an 
ordered  gaiden,  it  is  only  because  the  number  of  them  is  infinitely  grea^r.  It  is  like  a  copious  nur- 
sery,  which  contains  the  seeds  and  first  productions  of  every  kind,  out  of  which  those  who  followed 
him  have  but  selected  some  particular  plants,  each  according  to  his  fancy,  to  cultivate  and  beautify* 
If  some  things  are  too  luxuriant,  it  is  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil ;  and  if  others  are  not  arrive4 
to  peiioction  or  maturity,  it  is  only  because  they  are  over-run  and  opprest  by  those  of  a  stfonger 
nature. 

It  b  to  the  strength  of  this  amazing  invention  we  are  to  attribute  that  unequalled  fire  and  rapture, 
wUcfa  b  so  forcible  in  Homer,  that  no  man  of  a  true  poetical  spirit  is  master  of  himself  while  he  reads 
hia.  What  he  writes,  is  of  the  most  animating  nature  imaginable  ;  every  thing  moves,  every  thing 
lives,  and  is  put  in  action.  If  a  council  be  called,  or  a  battle  fought,  you  are  not  coldly  informed  oC 
what  was  said  or  done  as  from  a  third  person ;  the  reader  is  hurried  out  of  himself  by  the  force  of  the 
poet^s  imagination,  and  turns  in  one  place  to  a  hearer,  in  another  to  a  spectator.  The  course  of  his 
vc  rses  resembles  that  of  the  army  he  describes. 

Oi  V*  if  7r«9,  titrti  Tt  9'v^  x^^  ^'^'^  ufttiT^, 
They  pour  along  like  a  fire  that  sweeps  the  whole  earth  before  it 

It  is  however  remarkable  that  his  fancy,  which  is  every  where  vigorous,  is  not  discovered  immediately 
at  the  beginning  of  his  poem  in  its  fullest  splendour  :  it  grows  in  the  progress  both  upon  himself  and 
others,  and  becomes  on  fire,  like  a  chariot-wheel,  by  its  own  rapidity.  Exact  disposition,  just  thought, 
correct  elocution,  polished  numbers,  may  have  been  found  in  a  thousand ;  but  this  poetical  fire,  this 
vivida  vis  aoimi,  in  a  very  few.  Even  in  works  where  all  those  are  imperfect  or  neglected,  this  can 
overpower  criticism,  and  make  us  admire  even  while  we  disapprove.  Nay,  where  this  appears,  though 
attended  with  absurdities,  it  brightens  all  the  rubbish  about  it,  till  we  see  nothing  bu^its  own  splendour. 
This  fire  is  discerned  in  Virgil,  but  discerned  as  through  a  glass,  reflected  from  Homer,  more  shining 
than  fierce,  but  every  where  equal  and  constant :  in  I.ucan  and  Stotius,  it  bursts  out  in  sudden,  short» 
and  interrupted  flashes  :  in  Milton  it  glows  like  a  furnace  kept  up  to  an  uncommon  ardour  by  the  force 
of  art :  in  Shakespeare  it  strikes  before  we  are  aware,  like  an  accidental  fire  from  heaven:  but  in  Homer, 
and  in  him  o«ly,  it  bums  every  where  dearly,  and  every  where  irresistibly. 

I  shall  here  endeavour  to  show,  how  this  vast  invention  exerts  itself  in  a  manner  superior  to  that  of 
any  poet,  through  all  the  main  constituent  parts  of  his  work,  as  it  is  the  great  and  peculiar  characteristic 
«i»ich  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  authors. 
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4  PREFACE  TO  THE  ILIAD. 

This  strong  And  ruling  faculty  was  like  a  powerful  star,  which,  in  the  violence  of  its  coarse,  drew 
all  things  within  its  vortex.  It  seemed  not  enough  to  have  taken  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the 
whole  compass  of  nature,  to  supply  his  maxims  and  reflections ;  all  the  inward  passions  and  affections 
of  mankind,  to  furnish  his  characters ;  and  all  the  outward  forms  and  images  of  things,  for  bis  descrip- 
tions ;  but,  wanting  yet  an  ampler  sphere  to  expatiate  in,  be  opentd  a  new  and  boundless  walk  for  his 
imagination,  and  created  a  world  for  hiinself  in  the  invention  of  &blc,  That  which  Aristotle  calls 
the  *'  soul  of  poetry,**  was  first  breathed  into  it  by  Homer.  1  shall  begin  with  considering  him  io 
this  part,  as  it  is  naturally  the  first;  and  I  speak  of  it  both  as  it  means  the  design  of  a  poem,  and  as 
it  is  taken  for  fiction. 

Fable*  may  be  divided  into  the  probable,  the  allegorical,  and  the  marvellous.  The  probable 
Fable  is  the  recital  of  such  actions  as  though  they  did  not  happen,  yet  might,  in  the  common  course 
of  nature :  or  of  such  as,  though  they  did,  become  foblet  by  the  additional  episodes  and  manner  of 
telling  them.  Of  this  sort  is  the  mam  story  of  an  epic  poem,  the  return  of  Ulysses,  the  settlement 
of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  or  the  like.  That  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of  Achilles,  the  most  short  and 
single  subject  that  ever  was  chosen  by  any  poet  Yet  this  ho  has  supplied  with  a  vaster  variety  o^ 
incidents  and  events,  and  crowded  with  a  greater  number  of  councils,  speeches,  "battles,  and  episodes 
of  all  kinds,  than  arc  to  be  found  even  in  those  poems  whose  schemes  are  of  the  utmost  latitude  and 
irregularity.  The  action  is  hurried  on  with  the  most  vehement  spirit,  and  its  whole  duration  employs 
not  so  much  as  fifty  days.  Virgil,  for  want  of  so  warm  a  genius,  aided  himself  by  taking  in  a  more 
extensive  subject,  as  well  as  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  contracting  the  de£gn  of  both  Homer's 
poems  into  one,  which  is  3ret  but  a  fourth  part  as  large  as  his.  The  other  epic  poets  have  used  the 
same  practice,  but  generally  carried  it  so  far  as  to  superinduce  a  multiplicity  of  fiUiles,  destroy  the 
unity  of  action,  and  loM  their  readers  in  an  unreasonable  length  of  time.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  main 
design  that  they  have  been  unable  to  add  to  his  mvention,  but  they  have  followed  him  in  every  episode 
and  part  of  story.  If  he  has  given  a  regular  catalogue  of  an  army,  they  all  draw  up  their  ioroes  in 
the  same  order.  If  he  has  funeral  games  for  Patroelus,  Virgil  has  the  same  for  Anchises ;  and 
Statins  (rather  than  omit  them)  destroys  the  unity  of  hj^  action  hr  those  of  Archemoras.  If  Ulys* 
ses  visits  the  shades,  the  .tineas  of  Virgil,  and  Scipio  of  Silius,  are  sent  after  him.  If  he  be  detain^ 
from  bis  return  by  the  allurements  dP  Calypso,  so  is  .£neas  hy  Dido,  and  Rinaido  by  Armida.  If 
Achilles  be  absent  from  the  army  on  the  score  of  a  quarrel  through  half  the  poem,  Rinaldo  must  ab- 
sent himself  just  as  long  on  the  like  account  If  he  gives  his  hero  a  suit  of  celestial  armour,  Vii^l 
and  Tasso  make  the  same  present  to  theirs.  Virgil  has  not  only  observed  this  close  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer, but,  where  he  had  not  led  the  way,  supplied  the  want  fnnn  other  Greek  authors.  Thus  the 
story  of  Sinon,  and  the  taking  of  Troy  was  copied  (says  Macrobius)  almost  word  for  word  from  Pi- 
sander,  as  the  loves  of  Dido  and  JEneas  are  taken  from  those  of  Medea  and  Jason  in  Apollonius,  and 
several  others  in  the  sar^  manner. 

To  proceed  to  the  allegorical  fable :  if  we  reflect  upon  those  innumerable  knowledges,  4ho6e  secret* 
of  nature  and  physical  philosophy,  which  Homer  is  generally  supposed  to  have  wrapped  up  in  Ids 
Allegories,  what  a  new  and  ample  scene  of  wonder  may  this  consideration  afford  us!  how  fertile  will 
that  imagination  appear,  which  was  able  to  clothe  all  the 'properties  of  elements,  the  qualifications  of 
the  mind,  the  virtue  and  vices,  in  forms  and  persons ;  and  to  introduce  them  into  actions  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  the  things  they  shadowed  !  This  is  a  field  in  which  no  succeeding  poets  could  dispute 
with  Homer;  and  whatever  bommendations  have  been  allowed  them  on  this  head,  are  by  no  means  for 
their  invention  in  having  enlarged  his  circle,  but  for  their  judgment  in  having  contracted  it  For 
when  the  mode  of  learning  changed  in  following  ages,  and  science  was  delivered  in  a  plainer  manno^ ; 
it  theita  became  as  reasonable  in  the  more  modpm  poets  to  lay  it  aside,  as  it  was  iq  Hpmer  to  make 
use  of  it  And  perhaps  it  was  no  unhappy  circumstance  for  Virgil,  that  there  was  not  in  his  time 
tha£  demand  ^npon  him  of  so  great  an  invention,  ^s  might  be  capable  of  furnishing  all  those  allegorical 
parts  of  a  poem. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  supernatural,  and  especially  the  machines  of  the  gods, 
He  seems  the  An$  who  brought  them  into  a  system  of  machinery  for  poetry,  and  such  a  one  as 
makes  its  greatest  importance  and  dignity.  For  we  find  those  autl^ors  who  hare  been  offended  at  the 
literal  notion  of  the  gods,  constantly  laying  their  accusation  against  Hpmer  as  the  chief  support  of  it 
But  whatever  cause  there  might  be  to  blame  his  machines  in  a  philosophical  or  religious  view,  they 
•re  so  perfect  in  the  poetic,  that  mankmd  haye  been  ever  since  contented  to  follow  them :  none  have 
been  able  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  poetry  beyond  the  limits  he  has  set :  every  attempt  pf  this  nature 
has  proved  imsuooessfnl ;  and  after  all  the  various  changes  of  times  and  reUgions,  his  gods  continue  to 
this  day  the  gods  of  poetry. 

Vf^  come  now  to  the  characters  of  his  persons ;  and  ^ere  we  s^iall  fipd  qp  authpr  l^  eyer  drawn  sq 
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many,  with  so  visible  and  surprising'  a  variety,  or  given  us  such  lively  and  affecting  impressions  of 
them.  Every  one  has  something  so  singularly  his  own,  that  no  painter  oould  have  distinguished  them 
more  by  their  features,  than  the  poet  has  by  tlieir  manners.  Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than  the 
distioctioQS  he  has  observed  in  the  different  degrees  of  virtues  and  vices.  The  single  quality  of  courage 
is  vooderfolly  diversi6ed  hi  the  several  characters  of  the  Iliad.  That  of  Achilles  is  furious  and  !n- 
tnctable ;  that  of  Diomede  forward,  yet  listening  to  advice,  and  subject  to  command ;  that  of  Ajax 
is  heavy,  and  self-confiding :  of  Hector,  active  and  vigilant ;  the  courage  of  Agamemnon  is  inspirited 
by  love  of  empire  and  ambition ;  that  of  Menelaus  mixed  with  softness  and  tenderness  for  his  people  : 
ve  find  in  Idomeneus  a  plain  direct  soldier,  in  Sarpedon  a  gallant  and  generous  one.  Nor  is  this 
jndidoos  and  astonishing  drrersity  to  be  found  only  in  the  principal  quality  vhich  constitutes  the  main 
of  each  character,  but  even  in  the  under  parts  of  it,  to  which  he  takes  care  to  give  a  tincture  of  that 
principal  one.  For  example,  the  main  characters  of  Ulysses  and  Nestor  consist  in  wisdom :  and  they 
are  distinct  in  this,  that  the  wisdom  of  one  is  artificial  and  various,  of  the  other  natural,  open  and 
tegular.  But  they  have,  besides,  characters  of  courage ;  and  this  quality  also  takes  a  different  turn 
b  each  from  the  difference  of  his  prudence ;  for  one  in  the  war  depends  still  upon  caution,  the  other 
upon  experience.  It  would  be  endless  to  produce  instances  of  these  kinds.  The  characters  of  Vir- 
gil are  fu^  firom  striking  us  in  this  open  manner ;  they  lie  in  a  great  degree  hidden  and  imdistinguished, 
and  where  they  are  marked  mos^  evidently,  affect  us  not  m  proportion  to  those  of  Homer.  Hi^ 
characters  of  valour  are  much  alike ;  even  that  of  Tumus  seems  no  way  peculiar  but  as  it  is  in  a  superior 
degree ;  and  we  see  nothing  that  differences  the  courage  of  Mnestheus  from  that  of  Sergesthus,  Clean- 
thus,  or  the  rest  In  like  manner  it  may  be  remarked  of  Statius*s  heroes,  that  an  air  of  impetuosity  runt 
through  them  all :  the  same  horrid  and  savage  courage  appears  in  his  Capaneus,  Tydeus,  Hippomedon, 
kc  They  have  a  parity  of  character,  which  makes  them  seen  brothers  of  one  family.  I  believe  when 
the  reader  is  led  into  this  track  of  reflection,  if  he  will  pursue  it  through  the  epic  and  tragic  writer^, 
he  will  be  convinced  how  mfinitely  superipur  m  this  point  the  invention  of  Homer  wai  to  that  of  all 
others. 

The  speeches  are  to  be  considered  as  they  flow  from  the  characters,  being  perfect  or  defective  as 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  manners  of  those  who  utter  them.  As  there  is  more  variety  of  cha- 
racters in  the  Uiad,  so  there  is  of  speeches,  than  in  any  other  poem.  Every  thing  in  it  has  manners 
(as  Aristotle  expresses  it)  that  is,  every  thing  is  acted  or  spoken.  It  is  hardly  credible  in  a  work  of 
such  length,  how  small  a  number  of  lines  are  employed  in  narration.  In  Virgil  the  dramatic  part  is 
less  in  proportion  to  the  narrative ;  and  the  speeches  often  consist  of  genepil  reflections  or  thoughts, 
which  might  be  equally  just  in  any  peraon^s  mouth  upon  the  same  occasion.  As  many  of  his  persona 
have  no  apparent  characters,  so  many  of  his  speeches  escape  being  applied  and  judged  by  the  rule 
of  propriety.  We  oftner  thmk  of  the  author  himself  when  we  read  Virgil,  than  wh«n  we  are  engaged 
in  Homer :  all  which  are  the  effects  of  a  colder  inventk>n,  that  interests  us  less  in  the  action  described : 
Homer  makes  us  hearers,  and  Virgil  leaves  us  readers. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  take  a  view  of'  the  sentiments,  the  same  presiding  faculty  is  eminent  in  the 
nblimity  and  spirit  of  his  thoughts.  Longinus  has  given  his  opinion,  that  It  was  in  this  part  Homer 
principally  excdled.  What  were  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  grandeur  and  excellence  of  his  senti- 
ments in  general,  is,  that  they  have  so  remarkable  a  parity  with  those  of  the  scripture ;  Duport,  fn 
bis  Onomologia  Homerica,  has  collected  innumerable  instances  of  this  sort  And  it  Is  with  justice  an 
eicellent  modem  writer  aUowa^  that  if  Virgil  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar,  he 
has  not  so  many  that  are  sublime  and  noble ;  and  that  the  Roman  author  seldom  rises  into  very  asto* 
nishing  sentiments,  where  he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad. 

If  we  observe  his  descriptions,  images,  and  similes,  we  shall  find  the  intention  itill  predominant 
To  what  else  can  we  ascribe  that  vast  comprehension  of  unagcs  of  every  sort,  where  we  see  each  cir* 
cnmstanoe  of  art,  and  individual  of  nature  summoned  together  by  the  extent  and  fecundity  of  hit 
imagmation ;  to  which  all  things  in  their  various  views  presented  themselves  in  an  instant,  and  had 
their  impreBsiooB  taken  off  to  perfection  at  a  heat  ?  Nay,  he  not  only  gives  ns  the  lull  prospects  of 
tiihkgs,  but  several  unexpected  peculiarities  and  ride  views,  unobserved  by  any  painter  but  Homer. 
Nothing  is  so  surprismg  as  the  descriptions  of  his  battles,  which  take  up  no  less  than  half  the  Iliads 
and  are  supplied  with  so  vast  a  variety  of  incidents,  that  no  one  bears  a  likeness  to  another ;  such 
£feen$  khndfl  of  deaths,  that  Ho  two  heroes  are  wounded  in  the  same  manner ;  and  such  a  profusion 
of  noUe  ideas,  that  every  battle  rises  above  the  last  in  greatness,  horrour,  and  confudbo.  It  is  cer- 
tain there  is  not  near  that  number  of  images  and  descriptions  in  any  epic  poet ;  thon^  every  one  haf 
aaitfed  him^f  «>th  a  great  quantity  Out  of  him :  and  it  It  evident  of  Virgfl  especially,  that  he  h96 
scarce  any  compaiisooS' which  are  not  drawn  from  bin  ; 
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If  we^descend  from  %ence  to  the  expression,  ve  see  the  bright  fmaginatibn  of  Hom^,  'thiniflg  Wt 
in  the  jnost  enlivened  forms  of  it  We  acknowleds^  him  the  father  of  poetical  diction^  (he  first  wh9 
tanght  that  language  of  the  gods  to  men.  Hb  expression  is  like  the  coloiiring  of  some  great  inastersv 
which  discovers  itself  to  he  laid  oo  boldly,  and  executed  with  rapidity.  It  is  indeed  iStt^  strongest  and 
most  glowing  imaginable,  and  touched  with  the  greateitt  spirit  Aristotle  had  reason  to  say.  He  was 
the  only  poet  who  had  found  out  living  words :  'there  are  in  him  more  daring  figures  and  metaphors 
than  in  any  good  author  whatever.  An  arrow  is  impatient  to  be  on  the  wing,  and  a  weapon '^rsts 
io  drink  the  blood  of  an  enemy,  and  ti^  like ;  yet  his  expression  is  never  too  big  for  the  sense,  hut 
Justly  great  in  proportion  to  it  It  is  the  sentiment  that  swells  and  fills  Out  the  diction,  #hieh  rises 
with  it,  and  forms  itself  about  it :  for  in  the  same  ddgrce  tliat  a  thought  is  warmer,  an  expresrion  will 
t>e  brighter ;  as  that  is  more  strong,^ this  will  become  more  perspicuous:  like  glass  'in  the  famaoe; 
which  grows  to  a  greater  magnitude,  and  refines  to  a  greater  clearness,  only  u  the  breath  within  H 
more  powerful,  and  the  heat  more  intense. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  prose,  Homer  seems 'to  have  aflTeftcd  the  compound  epithets. 
Tiiis  was  s  sort  of  composition  peculiarly  proper  to  poetry,  not  Only  as  it  heighten^  the  dietioo,  but 
as  it  assisted  and  filled  the  numbers  with  greater  sound  and  pomp,  arid  likewise  conduced  in  some 
measure  to  thicken  the  images.  On  this  last  considtfration  I  cannot  but  attribute  these  also  to  ths 
ffoitfulness  of  bis  invention,  since,  (as  he  has  managed  them)  they  are  a  sort  of  supernumerary  pk*-'' 
tures  of  the  persons  or  things  to  which  they  are  joined.  We  sec  the  motion  of  Hector*s  plumes  ia 
the  epithet  jMi^i^«/«X«f,the  landscape  of  Mount  Neritus  in  that  of  iiMr/i^vXAj; ,  and  so  of  others;  which 
particular  images  could  not  have  been  insisted  upon  so  long  as  to  express  tHem  in  a  description 
(though  but  of  a  single  Inae)  without  diverting  the  reader  too  much  from  the  principal  action  or 
figure.    As  a  metaphor  is  a  short  simile,  one  of  these  epithets  is  a  short  description. 

Lastly,  if  we  consider  his  versification,  we  shall  be  sensible  what  a  share  of  praise  is  due  to  his 
Invention  in  that  He  was  not  satisfied  with  his  language  as  he  found  it  settled  in  any  one  part  of 
Greece,  but  searched  through  its  differing  dialects  with  this  particular  view,  to  beautify  and  perfect 
bis  numbers :  he  considered  these  as  they  bad  a  greater  mixture  of  vowels  and  consonants,  and  ac- 
cordingly employed  them  as  the  verse  required  either  a  greater  smoothness  or  strength.  What  he 
most  afiecied  was  the  Ionic,  which  has  a  peculiar  swectoess  firom  its  never  using  contractions,  and 
from  its  custom  of  resolving  the  diphthongs  into  two  syllables :  so  as  to  make  the  words  open  themselves 
with  a  more  spreading  ;uid  sonorous  fluency.  'V^lth  this  he  mingled  the  Attic  contractions,  the  broader 
Doric,  and  the  feebler  Eolic,  which  often  rejects  its  aspirate,  or  takes  off  its  accent ;  and  completed 
this  variety  by  altering  some  letters  with  the  licence  of  poetrj'.  Thus  his  measures,  instead  of  being 
letter^  to  his  sense,  were  always  m  readiness  to  nm  along  with  the  warmth  of  his  rapthre,  arid  even 
fs  give  a  farther  representation  of  his  notions,  in  the  correspondence  of  their  sounds  to  what  th^j 
signified.  Out  of  all  these  he  has  derived  that  harmony,  which  makes  us  confess  he  had  not  only  the 
richest  head,  but  the  finest  ear  in  the  world.  This  is  so  great  a  truth,  that  whoever  will  but  consult  the 
tune  of  his  verses,  even  without  understendlng  them  (with  the  same  sort  of  diligcniL*e  as  we  daily  see 
practised  in  the  case  of  Italian  operas)  will  find  more  sweetness,  variety,  and  niajcsty  of  sonnd,  than 
in  any  other  language  or  poetry.  The  beauty  of  his  numbers  is  allowed  by  the  critics'  to  be  copied 
but  (idntly  by  Virgil  himself,  thougrh  tlicy  are  so  just  to  ascribe  it  to  the  nature  of  the  Latin  tongue; 
indeed  the  Greek  has  some  advantages  both  from  the  natural  souml  of  its  words,  and  the  turn  arid 
cadence  of  its  verse,  which  agree  with  the  genius  of  no  other  language  l  Virgil  was  veiy  sensible /of 
this,  and  used  the  utmost  diligence  in  working  up  a  more  intractable  language  to  whatsoever  graces 
it  waa  capable  of:  and  in  particuUir  never  iiiiled  to  bring  the  soun<l  of  his  line  to  a  beautiful  agree- 
'dent  with  \ts  sense.  If  the  Grecian  poet  has  not  been  so  frequently  celebrated  on  this  account  as 
the  Roman,  the  only  reaspn  is  that  fewer  critics  have  understood  one  language  thsn  the  other. 
Dionysius  of  Halipuma^sus  ha<  pomted  out  many  of  our  author*s  Im  autics  in  this  kind,  m  his  treatise 
of  the  Composition  of  Words.  It  suffices' at  present  to  obser%-e  of  his  numbers,  that  they  flow  with 
CO  much  ease,  as  to  make  one  imagine  Homer  had  no  other  care  than  to  transcribe  as  Htt  as  the 
Muses  dictated :  and  at  ihc  same  time  with  so  much  force  and  inspired  vigour,  tliat  they  awaken 
and  raise  us  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  They  roU  along  as  a  plentiful  river,  always  In  motlbn,  and 
slways  full :  while  we  are  borne  away  by  a  tide  of  verse,  the  most  rapid,  and  yet  the  most 
flmooth  imaginable. 

Thus,  OS  whmvcr  side  we  contemplate  Homer,  what  principally  strikes  iis  is  his  iriV^ntlon.  Ttlg 
^hat  which  forms  tlie  character  of  each  part  o(  his  work  ;  and  accordingly  "we  find  it  to  have  made 
his  fable  more  extensive  end  copious  than  any  other,  hb  manners  more  lively  and  strotigly  marked, 
his  speeches  more  afi'ecting  and  transported,  bis  sentiments  m<Mre  warm  arid  subliiue^'lus  imaged  and 
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descttpfioDS  are  fall  aad  aaiawtedy  his  expression  more  nisod  and  daring,  aad  bis  nuxnbert  more  rapkl 
and  variona.  I  hope  in  what  has  heco  said  of  Virgil  with  regaid  to  any  of  these  heads,  I  have  no 
ways  derogated  from  his  character.  Nothing  is  more  ahtord  or  endless,  than  the  conmion  method  of 
cemparing  eminent  wrtteif  hy  an  opposition  of  particular  passages  in  them,  and  foiming  a  judgment 
from  thence  of  their  merit  upon  the  whole.  We  ought  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  principal 
character  and  distingnbhed  excellence  of  each :  it  b  in  that  we  are  to  consider  him,  and  in  proportion 
to  hla  degree  in  that  we  are  to  admire  him.  No  author  or  man  ever  excelled  all  the  world  in  more 
than  one  fiiculty ;  and  as  Homer  has  done  this  in  invention,  Virgil  has  in  judgment  Not  that  we 
are  to  think  Homer  wanted  judgment,  because  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  eminent  degree ;  or  that  Virgil 
wasted  itoveotioii,  because  Homer  possessed  a  larger  share  of  it :  each  of  these  great  authors  had 
more  of  both  than  perhaps  any  man  besides,  and  are  only  said  to  have  leas  in  comparison  with  one 
another.  Homer  was  the  greater  genius,  Virgil  the  better  artist.  In  one  we  most  admire  the  man^ 
m  the  other  the  work :  Homer  hurriee  and  transports  us  with  a  commanding  impetuosity,  Virgil 
leads  OS  with  attractive  nu^esty :  Homer  scatters  with  a  generous  profusion,  Virgil  bestows  with  a 
cardul  magnificence :  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a  boundless  overflow ;  Virgil 
liken  river  in  iu bankf,  with  a  gentle  and  constant  stream.  When  we  heboid  their  battles,  methinks 
the  two  poets  resemble  the  heroes  they  celd>rate ;  Homer,  boundless  and  irresistible  as  Achillea, 
beaia  all  belbre  him,  and  shines  more  and  more  as  the  tumult  rocreases ;  Virgil,  calmly  daring  like 
JEaeas,  iqppears  nndistorbed  hi  the  midst  of  the  action ;  disposes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with 
tsaaqnillity.  And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines.  Homer  seems  like  his  own  Jupiter  in  his  ter^* 
nwcs,  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  the  lightnings,  and  firing  the  heavens;  Virgil,  like  the  same 
power  in  his  benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods^  laying  plans  ibr  empires,  and  regularly  ordering 
his  whole  creation. 

Buty  alter  all,  it  is  with  great  parts,  as  with  great  virtues :  Ihey  naturally  border  on  some  imper- 
fection ;  and  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  exactly  where  the  vurtne  ends,  or  the  fault  begins.  As 
prudence  may  sonoetimes  sink  to  suspicion,  so  may  a  great  judgment  decline  to  coldness ;  and  as 
magnanimity  may  run  up  to  profusion  or  extravagance,  so  may  a  great  invention  to  redundancy  or 
wildness.  If  we  look  upon  Homer  in  this  view,  we  shall  perceive  the  chief  ol:gections  against  him  to 
proceed  from  so  noble  a  cause  as  the  excess  of  this  faculty. 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  some  of  his  marvellous  fictions,  upon  which  so  much  critidsra  has 
been  spent,  as  surpassing  all  the  bounds  of  probability.  Perhaps  it  may  be  with  great  and  superior 
souls,  as  with  gigantic  bodies,  which  exerting  themselves  with  unusual  strength,  exceed  what  is  com- 
monly thought  the  due  proportion  of  parts,  to  become  miracles  in  the  whole ;  and  like  the  old  heroes 
of  that  make,  commit  something  near  extravagance,  amidst  a  series  of  glories  and  inlonitable  per- 
formances. Thus  Homer  has  his  speaking  horses,  and  Virgil  his  myrtles  distilling  blood,  where  the 
latter  has  not  so  much  as  contrived  the  easy  intervention  of  a  deity  to  save  the  probability. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  vast  invention,  that  his  similies  have  been  thought  loo  exuberant  and  full 
of  circumstances.  The  force  of  this  faculty  is  seen  in  nothing  more,  than  in  its  niability  to  Confine 
itself  to  that  single  circumstance  upon  which  the  comparison  is  grounded :  it  runs  out  into  embellish- 
ments of  additional  images,  which  however  are  so  managed  as  not  to  overpower  the  main  one.  His 
simiEes  are  like  pictures,  where  the. principal  figure  has  not  only  its  proportion  given  agreeably  to 
the  original,  but  is  also  set  off  with  occasional  ornaments  and  prospects.  The  same  will  account  fot 
his  manner  of  heaping  a  number  of  comparisons  together  in  one  breath,  when  his  fisncy  suggested  to 
him  at  Qoce  so  many  various  and  correspondent  images.  The  reader  will  easily  extend  this  observation 
to  more  obiectioDS  of  the  same  kind. 

ff  there  are  others  which  scorn  rather  to  charge  him  with  a  defect  or  narrowness  of  genius,  than  an 
excess  of  it,  those  seeming  defects  will  be  fbund  upon  examination  to  proceeds  holly  from  the  nature 
of  the  timet  he  lived  in.  Such  are  his  grosser  representations  of  the  gods,  and  the  vicious  and  imper- 
fiict  manners  of  his  heroes;  but  I  must  here  speak  a  word  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  a  point  genenilly 
carried  into  extremes,  both  by  the  censurcrs  and  defenders  of  Homer.  It  must  be  a  strange  partiality 
to  antiquity,  to  think  with  Madam  DacierS  "  that  those  times  and  manners  are  so  much  the  more 
"  eiBceUent,  as  they  are  more  ocmtrmry  to  ours.''  Who  can  be  so  prejudiced  in  their  favour  as  to 
.magnify  the  felicity  of  those  ages,  when  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  cruelty,  joined  wiux  the  practice  of 
npine  and  robbery,  reigned  through  the  world ;  when  no  mercy  was  shown  but  for  the  sake  of  lucre, 
when  the  greatest  princes  were  pot  to  the  sword,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  made  slaves  and 
.xoocnbioes  ?  On  the  other  side,  I  would  not  be  sa  delicate  as  those  modem  critics,  who  ore  shocked  at 
4hs  Jcmle  ^offices  and  mean  employments  in  which  we  yometimes  sec  ths  hcraei  of  Homer  epgagad.^ — 

\  Frefeeo  to  her  Homer. 
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There  is  a  pleasure  id  taking  a  view  of  that  simplicity,  in  opposition  to  the  Inxnry  of  succeeding  ages ; 
In  beholding  monarchs  without  their  guards,  princes  tending  their  flocks,  and  princesses  drawing  water 
from  the  springs.  When  we  read  Homer,"  we  ought  to  reflect  that  we  arc  reading  the  mo^t  ancienC 
author  in  the  heathen  world ;  and  those  who  consider  him  in  this  light,  will  double  their  pleasure  in 
the  perusal  of  him.  Let  them  think  they  are  growing  acquainted  with  nations  and  people  that  are 
now  no  more  j  that  they  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years  back  into  the  remotest  antiquity, 
and  entertaining  themselves  with  a  clear  and  surprising  vision  of  things  r.o  where  else  to  be  found,  the 
only  true  mirror  of  that  anciont  world.  By  this  means  alone  their  greatest  obstacles  will  vanish;  and 
what  usually  creates  their  dislike,  will  become  a  satisfaction. 

This  consideration  may  farther  serve  to  answer  for  the  constant  use  of  the  same  epithets  to  his  gods 
and  heroes,  such  as  the  far-darting  Phoebus,  the  blue-eyed  Pallas,  the  8wift-foot«d  Achilles,  &c. 
which  some  have  censured  as  impertinent  and  tediously  repeated  Those  of  the  gods  depended  tip<m 
the  powers  and  offices  then  believed  to  belong  to  them,  and  had  contracted  a  weight  andveneration 
from  the  rites  and  solemn  devotions  in  which  they  were  used:  tliey  #ere  a  sort  of  attributes,  with  which  it 
'was  a  matter  of  religion  to  salute  them  on  all  occasions,  and  which  it  was  an  irreverence  to  omit.  As 
for  the  epithets  of  great  men,  Mons.  Boileaa  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were  in  the  nature  of 'surnames, 
.and  repeated  as  such ;  for  the  Greeks  havmg  no  names  derived  from  their  fathers,  were  obKged  to 
add  some  other  distinction  of  each  person ;  either  naming  his  parents  expressly,  or  his  place  o^  birth, 
profession,  or  the  like :  as  Alexander  thd  son  of  Philip,  Herodotus  of  Halicamassus,  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  &c.  Homer  therefore,  complying  with  the  custom  of  his  cotintry,  used  'such  distincti\*e 
additions  as  better  agreed  with  poetry.  And  indeed  we  have  something  parallel  to  these  hi  modern 
times,  such  as  the  names  of  Harold  Harefbot,  Edmond  Ironside,  Edward  Long-shanks,  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  &c.  If  yet  this  be  thought  to  account  better  for  the  propriety  than-  for  th^  repetition. 
I  shall  add  a  farther  conjectiire.  hesiod,  dividing  the  world  into  iu  different  nges,  has  placed  a 
fourth  age  between  the^  brazen  and  the  iron  one,  of  *'  heroes  clistinct  from  Other  men  :  a  divine  race 
who  fought  at  Thebes  and  Troy,  are  called  dcmi-godr,  and  live  by  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  the  islands 
of  the  blessed^."  Now  among  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  thSi,  they  might  have  this  also  in 
common  with  the  gods,  not  to  be  mentioned  without  the  solemnity  of  an  epithet,  and  such  as  might  be 
acceptable  to  them  by  its  celebrating  their  families,  actions,  or  qualities. 

What  other  cavils  have  beeii  raised  again.<t  Homer,  arc  such' as  hardly  deserve  a  reply,  but  will  yet  be 
taken  notice  of  as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Many  have  been  occasioned  by  an  injudicious 
endeavour  to  exalt  Virgil ;  which  is  mueh  the  same,  as  if  one  should  think  to  raise  the  superstructure 
by  undermining  the  foundation  :  one  would  imagine,  by  the  whole  course  of  their  parallels,  that  these 
critics  never  so  much  as  heard  of  Homer's  having  written  first:  a  Consideration  which,  whoever  com- 
pares these  two  poets,  ought  to  have  always  in  his  eye.  Some  accuse  him  Tor  the  same  things  which 
they  overlook  or  praise  in  the  other ;  as  when  they  prefer  the  fable  and  moral  of  the  iEneis  to  those 
of  the  Iliad,  for  the  same  rea.<on8  which  might  set  the  Odysses  above  the  ^n^s':  as  that  the  hero  is  a 
wiser  man  :  and  the  action  of  the  one  more  beneficial  to  his  country  than  that  of  the  other  •  or  else 
they  blame  him  for  not  doing  what  he  never  designed  ;  as  because  Achilles  is  not  as  good  and  perfect 
a  prince  as  £neas,  when  the  very  moral  of  his  poem  required  a  contrary  character :  it  is  thus  that 
Rapin  judge*  in  his  comparison  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Others  select  those  particular  passages  of 
Homer,  which  are  not  so  laboured  as  some  that  Virgil  drew  out  of  them  ;  this  is  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  Scaliger  in  his  Poetics.  Others  quarrel  with  what  they  take  for  low  and  mean  expiessions, 
sometimes  through  a  false  delicacy  and  refinement,  oftner  an  ignorance  of  the  graces  of  the  original  • 
and  then  triumph  in  the  awkwardness  of  their  own  translations  ;  this  is  tho  conduct  of  Perault  in  his 
Parallels.  Lastly,  there  are  others,  who,  pretending  to  a  fah-er  proceeding,  distinguish  between  the 
personal  merit  of  Homer,  and  that  df  his  work ;  but  when  they  come  to  assign  the  causes  of  the 
great  reputation  of  the  Iliad,  they  found  it  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  times  and  the  prejudice  of  those 
that  followed  r  and  in  pursuance  of  this  principle,  they  make  those  accidents  (such  as  the  contention 
of  the  cities,  &c.)  to  be  the  causes  of  his  fame,  which  were  in  reality  the-  consequences  of  his  merit. 
The  same  might  as  well  be  said  of  Virgil,  or  any  great  author,  whose  general  character  will 
infiilllbly  raise  many  casual  additions  to  their  reputation.  This  is  the  method  of  Moiis.  de  la  Motte ; 
who  yet  conll-ssts  upon  the  whole,  that  in  whatever  age  Homer  had  lived,  be  muH  have  been 
the  greatest  poet  of  his  nation,  and  that  he  may  be  said  in  this  sense  to  be  the  master  even  of  those 
•  who  surpassed  hhn.  v  .         .   > 

In  all  tSiese  Directions  we  see  nothing  that  contradicts  his  title  to  the  honour  of  the  chief  invention ; 
and  as  long  as  this  (which  is  indeed  the  characteristic  of  poetry  itself)  remains  unequaUed  by  hit 

»  Hesiod,  lib.  i.  ver.  155,  &c 
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lolloiren,  he  still  eoDtmues  Mipcrior  to  them.  A  cooler  judgment  may  commit  fewer  faults,  and  be 
more  approred  in  the  eyes  ^H  one  sort  of  critics ;  bat  that  warmth  of  fancy  will  carry  the  loud  and 
most  unireraal  applauses,  which  holds  the  heart  of  a  reader  under  the  strongest  enchantment-— • 
Homer  not  only  appears  the  ioTentor  of  poetry,  but  excels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in  this,  that 
lie  has  swallowed  up  the  honour  of  those  who  succeeded  him.  What  he  has  done  admitted  no 
increase,  it  only  left  room  for  contraction  or  regulation.  He  showed  all  the  stretch  of  fancy  at  once  ; 
and  if  he  has  foiled  in  some  of  his  flights,  it  was  but  because  he  attempted  every  thing.  A  work  of 
this  kind  teems  like  a  mighty  tree  which  rises  from  the  most  vigorous  seed,  is  improved  with  industry, 
flourishes,  and  produces  the  finest  fruit;  nature  and  art  conspire  to  raise  it;  pleasure  and  profit 
join  to  make  it  valuable :  and  they  who  find  the  justest  fatilts,  have  only  said,  that  a  few  branches 
(which  ran  Inxoriant  through  a  richness  of  nature)  might  be  lopped  into  form  to  give  it  a  more  re- 
goiir  appemimnce. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  beauties  and  defects  of  the  origmal,  it  remains  to  treat  of  the  translation, 
with  the  same  view  to  the  chief  characteristic  As  far  as  that  is  seen  in  the  main  parts  of  the  poem, 
Mchas  the  fmble,  manners,  and  sentiments,  no  translator  can  prejudice  it  but  by  wiUiil  omissions  or 
eontraetioiis.  As  it  also  breaks  out  in  every  particular  image,  description,  and  simile ;  whoever 
lesKOf  or  too  much  softens  those,  takes  off  from  this  chief  character.  It  is  the  first  grand  duty  of  an 
interpreter  to  give  his  author  entire  and  unmaimed ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  diction  and  versification  only 
are  his  proper  province ;  since  these  must  be  his  own  ;  but  the  others  he  is  to  take  as  he  finds  them. 

Tt  shoold  then  be  considered  what  mt;thods  BMiy  afibrd  some  equivalent  in  our  language  for  the 
graces  of  these  in  the  Greek.  It  is  certain  no  literal  translation  can  be  just  to  an  excellent  original  in 
a  superior  langnage :  but  it  if  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  (as  many  have  done)  that  a  rash  para- 
phrase can  make  amends  for  this  general  defect;  which  is  no  less  in  danger  to  lose  the  spirit  of  an 
ancient,  by  deviating  into  the  modem  manners  of  expression.  If  there  be  sometimes  a  darkness, 
there  is  often  a  light  in  antiquity,  which  nothing  better  preserves  than  a  version  almost  literal.  I 
know  no  liberties  one  ought  to  take,  but  those  which  are  necessary  for  transfusing  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  and  supporting  the  poetical  style  of  the  translation  :  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  tbrrc  have 
not  been  more  men  misled  in  former  times  by  a  servile  dull  adherence  to  the  latter,  than  have  been 
deluded  in  oort  by  a  chimerical  insolent  hope  of  raising  and  improving  their  author.  It  is  nOt  to  be 
doubted  that  the  fire  of  the  poem  is  what  a  translator  should  principally  regard,  as  it  is  most  likely 
to  expire  m  his  managmg:  however  it  is  the  safest  way  to  be  content  with  preserving  tliis  to  the 
ntmost  in  the  whole,  without  endeavouring  to  be  more  than  he  finds  his  author  is  in  any  particular 
pfaioe.  It  is  a  great  secret  in  writing,  to  know  when  to  be  plain,  and  when  poetical  and  fii^rative; 
and  it  if  what  Homer  will  teach  us,  if  we  will  but  follow  modestly  in  his  footsteps.  Where  his  diction 
is  bold  and  lofly,  let  us  raise  ours  as  high  as  we  can ;  but  where  his  is  plain  and  humble,  we  ought 
not  to  be  deterred  from  imitating  him  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  censure  of  a  mere  English  critic. 
Kotiiing  that  belongs  to  Homer  seenru  to  have  been  more  commonly  mistaken  than  the  just  pitch  of  his 
style ;  some  of  his  translators  having  swelled  into  fustian,  in  a  proud  confidence  of  the  sublime ;  others  ^ 
sunk  hito  flatness,  in  a  cold  and  timorous  notion  of  simplicity.  Methinks  I  see  these  different  followers 
of  Homer,  fome  sweating  and  straining  after  him  by  violent  leaps  and  bounds  (the  certain  signs  of 
fake  mettle) ;  others  slowly  and  servilely  creeping  in  his  train,  while  the  poet  himself  is  all  the  time 
proceeding  with  an  imaflSected  and  equal  majesty  before  them.  However,  of  the  two  extremes,  one 
woold  sooner  pardon  frenzy  than  frigidity:  no  author  is  to  be  envied  for  such  commendations  as  he 
may  gain  by  that  character  of  style,  which  his  friends  must  agree  together  to  call  simplicity,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  call  dolness.  There  is  a  graceful  and  dignified  simplicity,  as  well  as  a  bold 
and  sordid  one,  which  differ  as  much  firom  each  other  as  the  air  of  a  plain  man  from  that  of  a  sloven  : 
it  ii  one  thing  to  be  tricked  up,  and  another  not  to  be  dressed  at  all.  Simplicity  is  the  mean  between 
ostentation  and  rusticity. 

This  pore  and  noble  simplicity  is  no  where  in  such  perfection  as  in  the  scripture  and  our  author  : 
One  may  affirm,  with  all  respect  to  the  inspired  writings,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  made  use  of  no  other 
words  but  what  were  intelligible  and  common  to  men  at  that  time,  and  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and 
'  as  Homer  is  the  author  nearest  to  those,  his  style  must  of  course  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  i 

ssertd  books  than  that  of  any  other  writer.    This  consideration  (together  with  whatjias  been  observed         T  ] 
of  the  purity  of  some  of  his  thoughts)  may  methinks  induce  a  translator  on  the  one  hand  to  give  into 
several  of  those  general  phrases  and  manners  of  expression,  which  have  attained  a  veneration  even  .  ^ 

ia  oar  language  firom  being  used  in  the  Old  Testament ;  as  on  the  other,  to  avoid  those  which  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  Divinity,  and  in  a  manner  consigned  to  mystery  and  religion. 

For  a  fiirther  preservation  of  this  air  of  simplicity,  a  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  express 
with  til  plainness  those  moral  sentences  and  proverbial  speeches  which  are  so  numerons  in  this  poet 
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They  litre  someifaiiig  wen&tMe,  and  as  I  may  say  oracular,  in  that  unadorned  gravity- «nd  shovtMii 
vith  which  they  are  delivered :  a  grace  which  would  be  utterly  lost  by  endeavouHog  to  give  them 
what  we  call  a  more  ingenious  (that  is,  a  more  modem)  turn  in  the  paraphrase. 

Perhaps  tiie  mixture  of  some  Oneoisms  and  old  words  after  the  manner  of  Milton,  if  dooe  without  i09 
much  afiectation^  might  not  have  an  ill  cfiect  in  a  version  of  this  particukir  work,  which  most  of  aay 
other  seems  to  require  a  venerable  antique  cast  But  eertaiWy  the  use  ^  modem  terms  of  war  juad 
government,  such  as  platoon,  campaign,  junto,  or  the  like  (into  which  some  of  his  translatow  haw 
fallen)  cannot  be  allowable ;  those  only  excepted,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  snltiects 
in  any  Hving  language. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer's  diction  which  are  a  sort  of  nsarks,  or  molei,  by  vdiieh  every 
common  eyedistUignisbes  him  at  first  sight :  those  who  are  not  hilt  greatest  admiiers  l(fi)k  upoA  theoa 
as  defects,  and  those  who  are  seem  pleased  with  them  as  beauties.  1  speak  of  his  compoimd  epithotf^ 
«nd  of  his  repetitions.  Many  of  the  former <»nnot  be  done  literally  into  EagUsh  without  dertsogrin^ 
the  purity  of  our  language.  J  believe-sucb  ^lould  he  retained  as  slide  easily  •of  themselves,  into  af 
BngUsh  oompoond,  without  Tiolence  to  the  ear  or  lo.the  reoeived  mdes  of  oempositkNi}  as  well  at 
those  which  have  received  a  sanction  from  the  authonty  of  our  best  poets,  and  are  become  familiar 
through  thehr  use  of  them ;  such  as  the  dond-compeHing  Jove,  k,c  As  for  the  rest,  whenever  nay 
can  be  as  fidly  and  ^aignifieantiy  exptetX  in  a  single  word  as  jn  a  oompound  one,  the  counetoU^ 
taken  is-obvKNis. 

Some,  that  cannot  ^be  lo  turned  as  to  prsservf  Aheir  foil  image  by  one  or  <«o  woidi,  may  hmre 
justice  done  them  by  ciicnmloentiQn ;  as  the  epithet  iWi^sAX«t  to  a  ipomrtain,  wionld  appear  jittle«r 
ridieukrastranriated  literally  "^leaf«hakittg,"faut  afiordsa^n^esticidBa  In  the  periphmis:  <' Thft 
'lofty  mountain  shakes  his  wavittg  woods."  Others  that  .admit  of  differing  significationf,  woM^xecexm 
an  advantage  by  a  jodickMn  variation  according  to  the  occaskms  on  which  they  are  intvo^noed.  Bar 
^example,  the  epithet  of  Apollo,  Ue|9«'Xi#t  or  *' far^shoottng"  is  capable  of  two  explicatkwis;  one 
literal,  in  respectto  the  darts  and  bow,  the  ensigns  of  that  god ;  the  other  fdlegorical,  with  cegasd 
to  the  rays  of  the  Son:  therefore,  in  sndi  places  where  Apollo  is  oeptcsented  asa  god  in  perion»  1 
would  use  the  former  interpretation ;  and  where  the  effects  of  the  Sua  aro  describe^,  I  wcmld  make 
ehoke  of  the  latter.  Upon  the  whole,  it  win  be  necessary  to  avoid  that  perpetual  npetition  of  the 
came  e|Nthets  which  wa  And  m  Homer ;  and  which,  thonc^  itmightbe-  accommodated  (as  has  been 
already  shown)  to  the  ear  of  those  times,  is  by  no  means  so  to  ours :  hutoaeoaay  wait  for  cqp^KMrtnni* 
ties  of  placing  them,'where  tiiey-deri^e.an.addilwttal  beauty  from  the  oceasioas^on  which  they  are  em- 
ployed ;  and  in  doing  this/properly,  a  translator  may  at  once  show  his  faneyandhi^  judgment. 

M  fbr  Homer's  repetitions,  we  may  divide  them  into  three  sorts;  of  whole  narrations  and  speeohes, 
of  single  sentences, .  and  <£  one  verM  or  hemstich.  I  hope  it  is  not .  impoKible  to  ha;ve  such  a  regaxid 
to  these,  as  neither  to  lose  so  known  amark  of  the  author  on  the  one  handy  nor  to  offend  the  leader 
too  much  on  the  other.  The  repeUtkm>is  not  -ungraceful  in  these  speeehes  where  the  dignity  of  the 
speaker  renders  it  a  sort  of  insolence  to  alter  his- words ;  u  in  themessages  from  gods.Uvmen^  or  from 
higher  powers  to  hifork>rs  in  concctiis  of  state,  or  where  the  ceremonial  of  feligioii  seems  to  require  it, 
in  the  solemn  forms  of  prayers,  oaths,  or  the  .like..  In  other  cases,  I. believe,  the  best^rule  i^  to  be 
guided  by  the  nearness,  or  distance,  ,at  which  tho  repetitions  are4>laoed  in>the-origfnal :  when  they 
fbllow  too  close,  one  may  vary  the  expression.;  but  it  is  a  question  whethg^^iprpfeised .translator  be 
authorised  to  omit  any  t  if  ^ey  be  iedieos,  the  author  is  to  answer  fbr  it. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  versification.  Homer  (as  has  been  said)  is  perpetuaUy^gpplylng  the 
-sound  to  the  sense,  and  varying  it  on  every. new  subject.  This  is  indeed<0Be  of  thejuost  eaiQuisite 
•beauties  of  poetry,  and  attainable  by  very  ifew :  I  knowonly  *of  Homer  eminent  for  it  inthe  Creek, 
^end  Virgil  in  Latin.  .  I  am  sensible  it  is  what  joay  sometimes  happen  by  chance,  when- a  writer  is  warm 
and  fully  possestof  his  image  :  however  it  may  be  reasonably  believed  they  designed |his,. in. who^ 
Tene'it  so  manifestly  appears  inasuperior  'degree  taall  others.  Pew  readers  have  the^flLr^4>^  judges 
of  It ;  "but  those  whofaaive,  will  see  1  have  endeavoured  at  Uiis  beauty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  must  confess  myself  utterly  incapable  of  doipg  justice  to  Homer.  latteiQpt 
him  in  no  other  bopebut^that  whkh  one  may.  entertain  without  much  vanity,  of  giving,  a  moretolem- 
'  Me  ODpyof  blm^  ^tban  «ny  entire  translatkm  in  verse  has  }*et<  dene.  We  have^nly  those  of  Chapman, 
Hobbes,  and  Ogllby.  Chapman  hastafccn  the  advantage  of  an  immeosurable  Ungth,of  verse,  nqt^ 
MVithsMndiag ^Wuh,  tthere  isscareeanyiparapbrase  more  loose  and  rambling  than  his.  He  has. fee* 
^«lnt  inteipolations  of  four  or  six  tines,  and  Iramember  one  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Odysses, 
Ter.  dl2,  where^he  has  spun  twenty  verses  out  of  two.  He  is  often  mistaken  in  so  bold  a  manner 
•that' one  «iigtit*tiUiik  h»d«vlated  on  purpose,  if  he  did  not  in  other  places  of  his  notes  insist  so  much 
■imf'vf iWl*Miw.  ^nn  appsBrs>to4w»ali»diastrsng.afeatatlw ^of exUmcUng  new  meaoigg5 out^hJi 
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•nflior,  fanoBttdi  tito|iromise»  in  hit  rbyming  pre&ce,  a  poem  of  the  mysleria  he  h^  rerealed  i« 
Hooer:  uid  periuips  he  endeevtrnted  to  strmin  the  obviont  tense  to  this  end.  Hit  expression  is  in- 
^6tftd  in  flistiaB,  n  fauk  Ibr  vhich  he  was  remarkable  in  hit  origmal  wrttings,  as  in  the  tragedy  <^ 
Bevy  d*  Araboise,  &c.  In  a  word,  the  oatoreof  the  man  may  account  fur  his  whole  performance  : 
Ibrheappeare  from  his  preAkce  and  remarks  to  haire  been  of  an  arrogant  turn,  and  an  enthusiast 
la  poetry.  His  own  boast  of  baring  finished  half  the  Iliad  in  less  than  fifteen  weeks,  shows  with  what 
aegiisenoe  Ida  renion  was  performed.  But  that  which  is  to  bc^  allowed  him,  and  which  very  mnch 
eoatriboted  to  eorer  his  defects,  is  a  daring  fiery  spirit  that  animates  his  translation,  which  is  some* 
thiog  like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himself  would  have  writ  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  dif  • 
action. 

Hobbet  has  given  us  a  correct  explanation  of  the  sense  in  general ;  butfor  particulars  and  circumstances 
he  coQthiually  lops  them,  and  omits  the  most  beautifuL  As  for  its  being  esteemed  a  close  translation,  I 
doabt  not  many  have  been  led  into  that  errour  by  the  shortness  of  it,  which  proceeds  not  from  his  fol- 
lotring  tht  OHginal  line  by  Une,  but  from  the  contractions  abovementioned.  He  cometimet  omitt 
wMe  similies  and  sentences,  and  is  now  and  then  guilty  of  mistakes,  into  which  no  writer  of  hie 
lesnitDg  could  have  fiiUen,  but  through  carelessness.  His  poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilby's,  is  too  mean  fisr 
eritictnn. 

It  is  a  great  ton  to  the  poetical  world  that  Mr.  Dryden  did  not  live  to  translate  the  Iliad.  He  hae 
left  OS  only  the  first  book,  and  a  small  part  of  thesixth;  in  which  if  he  has  in  some  places  oot  tru^ 
nteqireted  the  sense,  or  preserved  the  antiquities,  it  ought  to  be  excused  on  account  of  the  haste  he 
ms  obliged  to  write  in.  He  seems  to  have  had  too  much  regard  to  Chapman,  whose  words  he  tome- 
tlmfs  copies,  ttnd  lids  unhappily  followed  him  in  passages  where  he  wanders  from  the  original.  However, 
had  he  translated  the  whole  work,  I  would  no  mora  have  attempted  Homer  after  him  than  Virgil,  his 
vfTsioo  of  whom  (notwithstanding  some  human  errours)  is  the  most  noble  and  spirited  translation  I 
know  hi  any  language.  But  the  fate  of  great  geniuses  is  like  that  of  great  ministers :  though  they  are 
codcesedly  the  first  in  the  common-wealth  of  letters,  they  must  be  envied  and  caluminated  only  for 
^eiog  at  the  head  of  it. 

That  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  any  one  who  translates  Homer,  is  above  all 
things  to  keep  alive  that  spirit  and  fire  which  makes  bis  chief  character :  in  pavlicttlar  places,  where 
the  sense  cam  bear  any  doubt,  to  follow  the  strongest  and  most  poetical,  as  most  agreeing  with  that 
diaracter ;  to  copy  him  in  all  the  variations  of  bis  style,  and  the  difleerent  modulations  of  his  numbers  ; 
to  preserve,  in  the  more  active  or  descriptive  parts,  a  warmth  and  elevation;  in  the  more  sedate  or 
Damtive,a  plainnees  and  solemnity;  inthespeeches,  a  fulness  and  perspicuity;  in  the  sentences,  a  short- 
DCS  and  gravity :  not  to  neglect  eveh  the  little  figures  and  turns  on  the  words,  nor  sometimes  the  very  cast 
«f  the  periods  ;  neither  to  omft  nor  confound  any  rites  or  customs  of  antiquity  ;  perhaps  too  he  ought 
to  include  the  whole  in  a  shorter  compass,  than  has  hitherto  been  done  by  any  translator  who  has 
toteraMr  preserved  either  the' sense  or  poetry.  What  I  would  farther  recommend  to  him,  is  to  study 
his  authoi'  rather  from  his  o«n  text*  ^han  from  any  commentaries,  how  learned  soever,  or  whatever  figure 
they  may  make  in  the  estimation  of  the  world ;  to  consider  him  attentively  in  comparison  with  Virgil 
shove  all  the  ancients,  and  with  Milton  above  all  the  moderns.  Next  these,  the  archbishop  of 
Cambray's  Telemachus  may  give  him  the  truest  idea  of  the  spirit  and  turn  of  our  author,  and  Bossu*s 
admirable  treatise  of  the  F4)ic  Poem  the  justest  notion  of  his  design  and  conduct  But  after  all,  with 
whatever  judgment  and  study  a  roan  may  proceed,  or  with  whatever  happiness  he  may  perform  such 
a  vorti,  he  must  hope  to  please  but  a  few ;  those  only  who  have  at  once  a  taste  of  poetry,  and 
competent  learning.  For  to  satisfy  such  as  want  either^  is  not  in  the  nature  of  this  undertaking ;  since 
a  mere  modem  wit  can  like  nothing  tliat  is  not  modern,  and  a  pedant  nothing  that  is  not  Greek. 

What  I  have  done  Is  submitted  to  the  public,  from  whose  opinions  I  am  prepared  to  learn  ;  though 
I  fear  no  judges  so  little  as  our  l>cst  poets,  who  are  most  sensible  of  the  weight  of  this  task*  As  for  the 
irorst,  whatever  they  shall  please  to  say,  they  may  give  me  some  concern  as  they  are  unhappy  men, 
birt  none  as  they  are  malignant  writers.  I  was  guided  in  this  translation  by  judgments  very  different 
from  theirs,  #nd  by  persons  for  whom  they  can  have  no  kindness,  if  an  old  observation  be  true,  that 
the  strongest  antipathy  in  the  world  is  that  of  fools  to  men  of  wit.  Mr.  Addison  was  the  first  whose 
adrice  determined  me  to  undertake  this  task,  who  was  pleased  to  write  to  me  upon  that  occasion  in  such 
terms  as  I  cannot  repeat  without  vanity.  I  was  obliged  to  sir  Richard  Steele  for  a  very  early  recom- 
mendation of  my  undertaking  to  the  public.  Dr.  Swift  promoted  my  interest  with  tliat  warmth  with 
which  he  always  serves  his  friend.  The  humanity  and  frankness  of  sir  Samuel  Garth  are  what  I 
sever  knew  wanting  on  any  occasion.  1  must  also  acknowledge,  with  infinite  pleasure,  tiie  many 
friendly  offices,  as  well  as  sincere  criticisms  of  Mr.  Congreve,  who  had  led  me  the  way  in  translating 
some  parts  of  i^xncr  j  at  1  wish  For  the  s^e  of  the  world  he  had  prevented  me  the  rest.    I  must  add 
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the  names  6i  Mr.  Rowe  and  Dr.  Pamcll,  though  I  shall  take  a  farther  opportunity  of  doing  Justice 
to  the  last,  whose  good-nature  {ia  give  it  a  great  panegyric)  is  no  Jess  extensive  than  his  learning. 
The  favour  of  these  gentlemen  is  not  entirely  undeserxed  by  one  who  bears  them  so  true  an  aflfectioo. 
But  what  can  I  say  of  t)ie  honour  so  many  of  the  great  have  done  me,  while  the  first  names  of  the  age 
appear  as  my  subscribers,  and  the  most  distinguished  patrons  and  ornaments  of  learning  as  my  chief 
encouragers?  Among  these  it  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  me  to  find,  that  my  highest  obligations  are  to 
such  who  have  done  most  honour  to  the  name  of  poet ;  that  his  grace  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was 
not  displeased  I  should  undertake  the  author  to  whom  he  has  given  (in  hii  eycell^tCHay)  so  com- 
plete a  praise: 

Head  Homer  once  and  you  can  read  no  more; 
For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  and  poor. 
Verse  will  seem  prose:  but  still  persist  to  read. 
And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need. 
That  the  earl  of  Hali&x  was  one  of  the  first  to  favour  me,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  ad* 
▼ancement  of  the  polite  arts  b  more  owing  to  his  generosity  or  his  example.    That  such  a  genius  as 
my  lord  Bolingbroke,  not  more  distinguished  in  the  great  scenes  of  business,    than  in  all  the  useful 
and  entertaining  parts  of  Icamiog,  has  not  refused  to  be  the  critic  of  these  sheets,  and  the  patron  of 
their  writer.     And  that  so  excellent  an  imitator  of  Homer  as  the  noble  author  of  the  tragOdy  of  Heroic 
Love,  has  continued  his  partiality  to  me,  from  my  writing  pastorals,  to  my  attempting  the  Aiad.  I  can* 
not  deny  myself  the  pride  of  con&;ssh)g,  that  I  have  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  their  advice  for  the 
-conduct  in  general,  but  their  correction  of  several  particulars  of  this  translation. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  being  distinguished  by  the  earl  of  Catnarvoo :  but  it  is  al- 
most absurd  to  particularize  any  one  generous  action  in  a  t»erson  whose  whole  life  is  a  continued  series 
of  them.  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  present  secretary  of  state,  will  pardon  my  desire  of  having  it  known 
that  he  was  pleased  to  promote  this  affair.  The  particular  zeal  of  Mr.  Harcourt  (the  son  of  the  late 
lord  chancellor)  gave  me  a  proof  how  much  I  am  honoured  in  a  share  of  bis  friendship.  I  must  at- 
tribute to  the  same  motive  that  of  several  others  of  my  friends,  to  whom  all  acknowledgments  are  tetk^ 
dered  unnecessary  by  the  privileges  of  a  iamiliar  oorrespondenCe :  and  I  am  satisfied  I  can  no  way  bet- 
ter oblitce  men  of  their  turn,  than  by  my  silence. 

In  short,  I  have  found  more  patrons  than  ever  Homer  wanted.  He  wouM  have  thought  hhnself 
happy  to  have  met  the  same  favour  at  Athens,  that  has  been  shown  me  by  its  learned  rival,  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  If  my  author  had  the  wits  of  after-ages  for  his  defenders,  his  translator  has  had  the 
beauties  of  the  present  for  his  advocates;  a  pleasure  too  great  to  be  changed  for  any  fame  in  rever- 
sion. And  I  can  hardly  envy  him  those  pompous  honours  he  received  after  death,  when  I  reflect  on 
the  ei^03rment  of  so  many  agreeable  obligations,  and  easy  fiiendships,  which  make  the  6atisfiBu:tion  of 
life, .  This  distinction  is  the  more  to  be  acknowledged*  as  it  is  shown  to  one  whose  pen  has 
^  never  gratified  the  pr«judices  of  particular  parties,  or  the  vanities  of  particular  men.  Whatever  the 
success  may  prove,  I  shall  never  repent  of  an  ondeitaking  in  which  1  have  e3q>crienced  the  candour 
and  friendship  of  so  many  persons  of  merit;  and  in  which  I  hope  to  pass  some  of  those 
years  of  youth,  that  are  generally  lost  in  a  circle  of  follies,  after  a  manner  neither  wholly  onuscful 
toothen,  nor  disagreeable  to  myself. 
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BOOK    I. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

nE  costTsirrioif  op  achilles  and  agamemmon. 

Iv  the  wmr  of  Troy,  the  Greeks,  hxnnfs  sacked 
soDie  of  the  neighbourmg  towna,  and  taken  from 
thence   two    beiutifiil  captives,   Chrjrsets  and 
Bfiseis,  allotted  the  first  to  Agamemnon,  and 
the  last  to  Achilles.     Chryses,  the  father  of 
Chrys^'ts,  and  priest  of  ApoUo,  comes  to  the 
Grecan  camp  to  ransom  her ;  with  which  tiie 
actkm  of  the  poem  opens,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  siege.    The  priest  being  refused,  and 
msolaotly  dismissed  by  Agamemnon,  entreats 
for  vengeance  from   his  god,   who  inflicts   a 
pesUknpe  on  the   Greeks.      Achilles  calls  a 
coondl,  and  encourages  Chalcas  to  declare  the 
caaae  of  it,  who  attributes  it  to  the  refusal  of 
Chrysel&     The  king  being  obliged  to  send  back 
his  captive,  enters  into  a  furious  contest  with 
Achtlks,  which  Nestor  pacifies;  however,  as  he 
had  the  absolute  command  of  the  army,  he 
seizes  on  Brise'tt  in  revenge.     Achilles,  in  dis- 
content, withdraws  himself  and  his  forces  from 
the  rest  of  the  Grt^eks;   and  complaining  to 
Thetis,  she  supplicates  Jupiter  to  render  them 
sensible  of  the  wrong  done  to  her  son,  by  giving 
victory  to  the  Trojans.     Jupiter  granting  her 
suit  incenses  Juno,  between  whom  the  debate 
nms  high,  till  they  are  reconciled  by  the  address 
ofVuk^ 
The  time  of  two  and  twenty  days  is  taken  up  in 
this  book :  nine  during  the  plague,  one  in  the 
oonncil  and  quarrel  of  the  princes,  and  twelve 
lor  ^upiter*s  stay  «ith  the  ^Ethiopians,  at  whose 
return  Thetis  prefers  her  petition.     The  scene 
lies  in  the   Grecian  camp,    then  changes  to 
Chrysa,  and  lastly  to  Olympus. 


AcBiitES'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
or  woes  mmamber'd,  heavenly  goddess  sing ! 
llMt  wrath  which  hurFd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  soolf  of  mighty  chie&  untimely  slain  ^ 


Whose  limbs,  nnbury'd  on  the  naked  shore, 
Devouring  doers  and  hungry  vultures  tore; 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove,     [of  Jove. 
Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will 

Declare,  O  Muse !  in  what  ill-fated  hour. 
Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  power  ? 
Latona's  son  a  dire  contagion  spread. 
And  h^p*d  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead; 
The  king  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defy*d. 
And  for  the  king's  offence  the  people  AfA. 

Viyt  Chr>'se8  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain. 
Suppliant  the  venerable  father  stands, 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grace  his  hands : 
By  these  he  begs ;  and,  lowly  bending  down. 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 
He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 
Tlie  brother  kinc;s  of  Atreus'  royal  race. 

"  Ye  kings  and  warriors !  jnay  your  vows  be 
crown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground : 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 
But,  oh  !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain. 
And  give  Chrj'seis  to  these  arms  again ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  presents  move. 
And  dread  avenicing  Phoebus,  son  of  Jove." 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  joint  assent  declare. 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  thefoir. 
Not  so  Atrides :  he  with  kingly  pride, 
Repuls'd  the  sacred  sire,  and  thus  reply'd : 

**  Hence,  on  thy  life,  and  fly  these  hostile  plains, 
Nor  ask,  presumptuous,  what  the  king  detains  I 
Hence,  with  thy  laurel  crown,  and  golden  rod. 
Nor  trust  too  far  those  ensigns  of  thy  god. 
Mine  is  thy  daughter,  priest,  and  shall  remain  ; 
And  prayers,  and  tears,  and  bribes,  shall  plead  iu 

vain; 
Till  time  shall  rifle  every  youthful  grace. 
And  age  dismiss  her  from  my  cold  embrace. 
In  daily  labours  of  the  loom  employ'd. 
Or  doom'd  to  deck  the  bed  she  once  enjoy»d. 
Hence  then,  to  Argos  shall  the  maid  retire. 
Far  from  her  native  soil,  and  weeping  sipp." 

The  trembling  priest  along  the  shore  retum'd. 
And  in  the  anguish  of  a  father  moum'd. 
Disconsolate,  not  daring  to  complain, 
Silent  he  wander 'd  by  the  sounding  main  : 
Tin  safe  at  distance,  to  his  god  he  prajrs. 
The  god  who  darts  around  the  world  his  rays. 
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**  O  Soibtheiit !  fpning  from  fair  Latona's  line. 
Thou  guardian  power  of  Cilia  the  divine. 
Thou  tource  of  light !  whom  Teoedot  adores, 
And  -^^ifmt  bright  preepnce  gilds  thy  Cbryta's 

shores : 
If  e'eir  vtth  wreaths  I  hong  thy  sacred  fiue. 
Or  fod  the  flames  with  fkt  of  oxen  slain ; 
God  of  the  silver  bow  !  thy  shafts  employ, 
Avenge  thy  servant,  and  the  Greeks  destroy." 

Thus  Chryses  pray'd :  the  fevouring  power  at- 
And  ftom  Olympus'  lofty  tops  descends,      [tends. 
Bent  was  his  bow,  the  Grecian  heaits  to  wtamd  i 
Fierce  as  he  mov*d,  his  silver  shafts  resound ; 
Breathing  revenge,  a  sudden  night  he  spread. 
And  gloomy  darkness  rolPd  about  his  head. 
The  fleet  in  view,  he  twang'd  his  deadly  bow. 
And  bissmg  fly  the  f^ather'd  fiites  below. 
On  mules  and  dogs  th*  infection  first  began; 
And  last,  the  vengeftil  arrows  fix'd  in  man. 
For  nine  long  nights  through  all  the  dusky  air 
The  pyres  thick-flaming  shot  a  dismal  gUure.        ^ 
But  ere  the  tenth  revelvmg  day  was  run« 
Inspired  by  Juno,  Thetis*  god-like  son 
Convened  to  council  all  the  Grecian  train ; 
For  much  the  goddess  moum'd  her  heroes  Uaio. 

Th'  assembly  seated,  rising  o*er  the  rest, 
Achilles  thus  the  king  of  men  addrest : 

*'  Why  leAve  we  not  the  £stal  Trcjan  shore. 
And  measure  back  the  seM  we  crost  before  \ 
The  plague  destroying  whom  the  sword  would 
^s  time  to  save  the  few  remains  of  war.      [spare, 
But  let  some  prophet,  or  same  sacred  sage. 
Explore  the  cause  of  great  ApoUo's  rage; 
Or  learn  the  wasteful  vengeance  to  remove. 
By  mjrstic  dreams,  for  dreams  descend  fixmi  Jovo. 
If  broken  vows  this  heavy  curse  have  laid, 
Let  altars  smoke,  and  hecatombs  be  paid. 
So  Heaven  atoo'd  shall  dying  Greece  restore. 
And  Phcsbus  dart  his  burning  shafts  no  more." 

He  said,  and  sat :  when  Chalcas  thus  repty*d : 
Chalcas  the  wise,  the  Grecian  priest  and  guide. 
That  sacred  seer,  whose  comprehensive  view 
The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  knows 
TTprising  slow,  the  venerable  saga 
Thus  spoke  the  prudence  and  the  fears  of  age  t 

**  Belov'd  of  Jove,  Achillu !  irould'st  thou  know 
Why  angry  Phosbus  bends  his  fetal  bow  f 
First  give  thy  &ith,  and  plight  a  prince's  word 
Of  sure  protection,  by  thy  power  and  sword. 
For  I  must  speak  what  wiidom  would  conceal. 
And  truths,  invidious  to  the  great,  reveal. 
Bold  is  the  task,  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise, 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  bis  errour  lies ; 
For  though  we  deem  the  short-liVd  fury  past, 
Tis  sure,  the  mighty  will  revf nge  at  last" 

T6  whom  Pelidrs.     **  From  thy  inmost  soul 
Bpeak  what  thou  know'st,  and  speak  without  con- 
trol 
Ev'n  by  that  god  I  swear,  who  rults  the  day, 
To  whom^thy  hands  the  vows  of  Greece  convey. 
And  whose  blest  oracles  thy  lips  declare ; 
long  as  Achilles  breathes  Uiis  vital  air, 
No  daring  Greek  of  all  th.e  mimerous  band  I 

Against  his  priest  shall  lift  an  impious  hand : 
Kot  ev'n  tlie  chief  by  whom  our  hosts  are  ltd. 
The  khig  of  kiofn,  shall  touch  that  sacred  bead. 

EncourairM  thus,  tlie  blamelew  roan  replies ;     ^ 
**  Nor  vows  unpaid,  nor  slighted  sacrifice, 
But  he,  our  chiif,  proNok'd  the  raging  pest, 
Apollo's  vengeance  for  his  injur'd  priest; 


Nor  will  the  god's  awaken*(i  fury  eease. 

But  plagues  shall  spread,  and  funeral  fires  iaerctee. 

Till  the  great  king,  without  a  ransom  paid. 

To  her  own  Chrysa  send  the  black-ey'd  maid. 

Perhaps,  with  added  sacrifice  apd  prayer. 

The  priest  may  pardon,  and  the  god  may  spare.** 

The  prophet  spoke;  when,  with  a  gloomy  tnmup 
The  monarch  started  from  hb  shimng  throne; 
Black  choler  fiH'd  his  breast  that  boil'd  with  irt. 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flash'd  the  living  fire. 
"  Aagur  accurst !  denouncing  misehief  still. 
Prophet  of  plagqes^  for  ever  boding  ill ! 
Still  must  that  tongue  some  woundtaff  menage 

bring, 
And  still  thy  priestly  pride  provoke  thy  king  ? 
For  this  are  Phoebus*  oracla  explor'd. 
To  teach  the  Greeks  to  murmur  at  their  lord  ? 
For  this  with  fklsefaoods  is  my  honour  stain'd. 
Is  Heaven  offended,  and  a  priest  profim'd  ; 
Because  my  prise,  my  beauteous  maid,  I  bold. 
And  heavenly  charms  prefor  to  profier'd  gold  } 
A  maid,  unmatch'd  in  nuinners  as  in  fiice, 
Skfird  in  each  art,  and  crown'd  wiUi  every  grace. 
Not  half  so  dear  were  ClytSBmnestra's  chanu. 
When  first  her  blooming  beauties  blest  my  arms. 
Yet,  if  the  gods  demand  her,  let  her  tail; 
Our  cares  are  onlr  for  the  public  weal : 
Let  me  be  deem'd  the  hatefkil  cause  of  all» 
AndsuflEer,  rather  than  my  i^pleiaU. 
The  prize,  the  beauteous  prize,  I  will  resign. 
So  deafly  valued,  and  so  justly  mine.       - 
But  sinoe,  for  common  good,  I  yieM  the  fiur. 
My  private  loss  let  grateful  Greeoe  repair; 
Nor  unrewarded  let  your  prinoe  oomplain. 
That  he  alone  has  fought  and  bled  in  vain.*' 

«  Insatiate  king,"  AehUlet  thus  rq>lies, 
"  Fond  of  the  power,  MiNisnder  of  the  prise ! 
Wonld'st  thou  the  Greeks  their  lawful  pcey  shonU 

yield. 
The  due  reward  of  many  a  well-iooght  fidd  ? 
The  spoib  of  cities  raK*d,  and  warrioms  slain. 
We  share  with  justice,  as  with  toil  «e  gain: 
But  to  resume  whate'er  thy  avarioe  eraves 
(That  trick  of  tyrants)  may  be  borne  by  slavee. 
Vet  if  our  chief  for  plunder  only  fight. 
The  spoils  of  Ilion  shall  thy  loss  rrquite. 
Whene'er  by  Jove's  decree  our  conquering  powers 
Shall  bumble  to  the  dust  her  lofty  towers." 

Then  thus  the  king.    ''  Shall  1  my  prise  resign 
With  tame  content,  and  thou  possest  of  thine? 
Great  as  thou  art,  and  like  a  god  in  fight, 
Thhik  not  to  rob  me  of  a  soldier's  right 
At  thy  demand  shall  I  restore  the  maid  ? 
First  let  the  just  equivalent  be  paid; 
Such  as  a  king  might  ask ;  and  let  it  be 
A  treasure  worthy  her,  and  worthy  me. 
Or  grant  me  this,  or  with  a  monarch*s4!laim. 
This  hand  shall  seize  some  other  captive  dame  ; 
The  mighty  Ajax  shall  his  prize  resign, 
Ulysses'  spoils,  or  ev'n  tby  own,  be  mine,      y 
^Tbe  man  who  sufiers,  IbodJy  may  complain  ;  \ 
And  rage  he  may,  but  be  shall  rage  in  vain.     \ 
But  this  when  time  requires— It  now  remains  ^ 
We  lanch  a  bark  to  plough  the  watery  plains. 
And  wafi  the  sacrifice  to  Chryaa's  shores. 
With  chosen  pilots,  and  « ith  labouring  oars. 
Soon  shall  the  fair  the  sable  ship  asceiul, 
And  some  deputed  prinre  the  charge  attend  : 
'I*his  CreU's  king,  or  Aj^x  shall  fulfil. 
Or  wise  Ulysses  see  peiiform'd  our  will ; 
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er,  if  ovrioyil  pkasamhall  oidahi, 
AekiBaP  adf  eoodoct  her  o*er  the  main; 
iet  fttree  AobBlet,  dreadiiil  in  his  ra^. 
The  pd  pco|tttiate»  and  tte  pest  anoa^,** 
AtthbMidea^  fircnmiof  item,  replyM: 
"  O  tjnant*  aroi'd  with  inwleiioe  anid  pride ! 
Mofio0ria:vetoiiitereft,  ererjoia'd 
WMifinwd,  mi»orthy  of  a  royal  rofaid! 
Whattumom  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word. 
Shall  teni  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword  ? 
What  caose  have  1  to  war  at  thy  decree? 
The dirtant  Trojaiis  never  iigar'd  me: 
T»  Pfathia's  rcalmsno  bosUle  troops  they  led, 
S^  in  har  valca  my  warlike  courseis  fed ; 
IW  heaee  remov'd,  the  hoane-resoondmg  main, 
iid  walls  of  rods,  secure  my  native  reign. 
Whose  frnitfal  soil  liurariant  harvests  grace, 
KdiifrlMrfhuts,  mid  in  her  martial  race. 
Other  vttMI'd,  a  voluntary  throng, 
T  ttengB  ^pnrwt/t,  not  a  puhlic  wrong: 
What  ehie  to  IVoy  th*  assembled  naUons  draws. 
Bat  thasa,  aB^rateful,  and  thy  brother's  cause  } 
k  this  the  pay  our  blood  and  tods  deserve; 
lKifnO*d«iMl  n^nr^d  by  the  man  we  serve  ? 
lad  dsf'stthoo  tlire:it  to  snatch  my  prize  away, 
Daetothedeedt-of  many  a  dreadful  day? 
A  prixe  as  small,  O  tyrant !  match'd  with  thine. 
As  thy  own  actions,  if  compat'dtomiue. 
^IUm  in  eadi  caocjpest  is  the  waaltiiy  prey, 
Ihoifh  mine  the  sweat  and  danger  of  the  day. 
Some  trivial  presents  to  my  ships  I  bear. 
Or  bancn  piaises  pay  the  wounds  of  war. 

Sitkoow,  proud  monardi,  Pm  thy  dave  no  more ; 
y  fleet  «hall  waft  me  to  Thessalia's  shore, 
left  by  Achiltea  on  the  trojaa  plain, 
WhatspoSs,  what  conquests,  shall  Atrides  gain  V 

TothisthekSng:  "  Fly,  mighty  warrior !  flj^ 
Ihy  aid  we  need  not.  and  thy  threats  defy. 
There  want  not  chiefe  in  such  a  cause  to  fight. 
And  k]f€t  himself  shall  guard  a.  monarch's  right 
Of  sU  the  kings  (the  gods'  distioguish'd  care) 
Tofomer  superior  none  such  hatred  bear : 
ftmk  and  debate  tl^  restless  soul  employ, 
Aa^van  and  horrours  are  thy  savage  joy ; 
If  th^  hast  strength,  twas  Heaven  that  strength 

bestow'd. 
For  know,  vain  man !  thy  valour  is  from  God. 
Haile,  la  ach  thy  vessels,  fly  with  speed  away, 
Me  diy  own  realms  with  arbitrary  sway : 
I  heed  thee  not,  but  prize  at  equal  rate 
Thy  thort-Uv'd  friendship,  and  thy  groundless  hate. 
Oo,  thivat  thy  earth-boro  mynni&ns ;  but  here 
nil  ame  to  threaten,  prince,  and  thine  to  fear. 
Know,  if  the  god  the  beauteous  dame  demand. 
My  badl  Aall  wait  iter  to  her  native  kmd ; 
Bat  then  prepare,  imperious  prince !  prepare, 
fierce  as  thcMi  art,  to  yield  thy  captive  fair : 
1^  in  thy  tent  I'll  seize  the  blooming  prize^ 
Thy  kW  JBrise^  with  the  radiant  eyvs. 
Hteetshattthoaprovemy  mi^t,  andcorsethe 
Thoa  itood'st  a  rival  of  imperUI  power ;       [hour, 
Aad  heaoe  to  all  our  bust  it  shall  be  known, 
Tkat  kmgs  are  subject  to  the  gods  akroe^" 

AchiH^  heard,  with  grief  azKi  rage  opprcst, 
Ss  heart  sweird  high,  and  labour'd  in  bis  breast 

^^■^nctiDg  thoughts  by  turns  bis  bosom  rul'd, 
yo9  fif d  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cooVd : 
^ktt^^onipts  his  band  to  draw  the  deadly  sword, 

f^icathibagb  the  Greeks,  and  pierce  their  haughty 
tordi 


\^ 


Hiis  whispers  soft,  his  vcngcaaoe  to  control. 
And  calm  the  rising  tempest  of  his  aooL 
Just  as  in  anguish  of  su^enoe  hestay'd. 
While  half  unsheath'd  appeared  the  glittnriDghUd^^ 
Minerva  swift  descended  from  above. 
Sent  by  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove 
(For  both  the  princes  dahn'd  her  equal  care)  { 
^Behind  she  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 
Achilles  seized:  to  him  alone  oonfest; 
A  sable  dood  conceaTd  her  from  the  rest^ 
He  sees,  and  sudden  to  the  goddess  cries, 
Known  by  the  flamerthat  sparkle  from  her  eyess 
.     **  Descends  Minerva  in  her  guardian  care,  '      — 
*  A  heavenly  witness  of  the  wrongs  I  bear 
Prom  Atreus*  son?  then  let  those  eyes  that  vitw 
llie  daring  criose,  behold  the  vengeance  too.** 

**  Forbear t>*  the  progeny  of  Jove  replies; 
;"  To  calm  thy  fhry  I  ibrsake  thrskies: 
Let  great  Achilles,  to  the  gods  resign'd. 
To  reason  yield  the  empire  o^er  his  mind* 
By  awfiU  Juno  this  oomraand  is  given ; 
The  king  and  you  are  both  the  care  of  Heaven. 
The  force  of  keen  reproaches  let  him  fbel, 
I  But  sheath,  obedient,  thy  revengmg  steel 
'  For  I  pronounce  (and  trust  a  heavenly  power) 
Thy  ii^jur'd  honour  has  its  foted  hour. 
When  the  proud  monarch  shall  thy  arms  imploil^ 
And  bribe  thy  friendship  with  a  boundless  store. 
Then  let  revenge  no  longer  bear  the  sway. 
Command  thy  passions,  and  the  gods  obcy.*^ 

To  her  Pelides.    "  With  regardfal  ear 
Tlsjost,  O goddess!  I  thy  dicUtes hear. 
Hard  as  it  is,  my  vengeance  I  suppress : 
Those  who  revere  the  gods,  the  pyAs  will  blesi^" 
-  He  said,  observant  of  the  blue-ey'd  maid  j 
llietf  in  the  sheath  «etum*d  the  shining  blade* 
The  goddess  swift  to  high  Olympus  flies. 
And  joins  the  sacred  senate  of  the  skies. 

Nor  yet  the  rage  his  boiling  breast  Ibrsook, 
Which  thus  redoubling  on  Atrides  broke. 
*\  O  monster!  mix'd  of  insolence  and  finr. 
Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer ! 
'  When  wert  thou  known  in  ambnsh'd  fights  todiie. 
Or  nobly  hce  the  horrid  front  of  war  ? 
Tts  ours,  the  chance  of  fighting  fields  to  tiy. 
Thine  to  look  on,  and  bid  the  valiant  die. 
So  much  'tis  sdfer  through  the  camp  to  go, 
I  And  rob  a  subject,  than  de^oU  a  foe. 
'Scburge  of  thy  people,  violent  and  base! 
I  Seat  in  Jove's  anger  on  a  slavish  race. 
Who,  lost  to  sense  of  generous  freedom  past. 
Are  tam'd  to  wrongs,  or  this  had  been  thy  last 
Now  by  this  sacred  sceptre  hear  me  swear. 
Which  never  more  shall  leaves  or  hlosKMns  bear. 
Which  sever'd  from  the  trunk  (as  1  from  thee) 
On  the  bare  mountains  left  its  parent  tree) 
This  sceptre,  form'd  by  temper'd  steel  to  prove 
An  ensign  of  the  del^pates  of  Jove, 
From  whom  the  power  of  laws  and  justice  spriogi 
(Tremendous  oath!  inviolate  to  kings) : 
By  this  I  swear,  when  bleeding  Greece  again 
Shall  call  Achilks,  she  shall  call  in  vain. 
WlHin,  flosh'd  witl^  slaughter.  Hector  Domes  tor 

spread 
The  purpled  sImto  with  moontabs  of  the  dead. 
Then  shak  thou  mourn  th*  afiont  thy  madness 

?*^ 
.  V  Forc'dto  d^lore,  when  Impotent  to  save : 
Thcnj^ge  in  bitterness  of  sOnl,  to  know 
iThia  act  has  made  tftejvavait  Greak  thy  ftie.** 
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POPE'S  TRANSLATIONS. 


He  spoke:  md  furlovs  hurl*d  agtinst  the  ground 
His  soeptre  starred  with  golden  stads  luround. 
Then  sternly  silent  sat     With  like  disdain, 
Tb«  raging  king  retum*d  his  frowns  again. 

To  calm  their  passions  with  the  words  of  age. 
Slow  from  his  seat  arose  the  Pylian  sage 
Experienc'd  Nestor,  in  persoasion  skilled. 
Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distiU'd; 
Two  generations  now  had  passM  away. 
Wise  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  sway; 
Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  be  reign*d, 
And  now  th^  example  of  the  third  remahi'd. 
All  viewM  with  a^e  the  venerable  man ; 
Who  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began  : 

*'  What  shame,  what  woe  it  this  to  Greece !  what 

joy 

To  IVoy's  proud  monarch,  and  the  friends  of  IVoy : 
That  adverse  gods  commit  to  stem  debate 
The  best,  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  state. 
Young  as  ye  are,  this  youthful  head  restrain, 
Ifor  think  your  Nestor's  jrears  and  wisdom  vain. 
A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew, 
Such  as  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall  view  ! 
Lives  there  a  chief  to  match  Pirithous'  fiunc, 
Dryas  the  bold,  or  Cenetis'  deathless  name ; 
Theseus,  endued  with  mere  than  mortal  might. 
Or  Polyphemus,  like  the  gods  in  fight  ? 
With  these  of  old  to  toils  of  battle  bred, 
In  early  youth  my  hardy  days  I  led : 
Fir'd  with  the  thirst  which  virtuous  envy  breeds. 
And  smit  with  love  of  honourable  deeds. 
Strongest  of  men,  they  pierc*d  the  mountain  boar, 
Rang'd  the  wild  deserts  red  with  monsters'  gore. 
And  from  their  hills,  the  shaggy  Centaurs  tore. 
Yet  these  with  soft,  persuasive  arts  I  swayM ; 
When  Nestor  spoke,  they  listen'd  and  obey'd. 
If  in  iny  youth,  ev'n  these  esteem'd  me  wise; 
Do  3rou,  young  warriors,  hear  my  age  advise. 
Atrides,  seize  not  on  the  beauteous  slave ; 
That  prize  the  Greeks  by  common  sufirage  gave : 
Nor  thou,  Achilles,  treat  our  prince  with  pride ; 
Let  kings  be  just,  and  sovereign  power  preside. 
Thee,  the  first  honours  of  the  war  adorn. 
Like  gods  in  strength,  and  of  a  goddess  bom ; 
Him,  awful  majesty  exalts  above 
The  powers  of  Earth,  and  scrptcrM  son  of  Jove. 
Let  both  unite,  with  wdl -consenting  mind. 
So  shall  authority  with  strength  be  join'd. 
Leave  me,  O  king !  to  calm  Achilles'  rage ; 
Rule  thou  thyself,  as  more  advanc'd  in  age. 
Forbid  it,  gods  !  Achilles  should  be  lost. 
The  pride  of  Greece^  and  bulwark  of  our  host," 

This  said,  he  ccas'd :  the  king  of  men  replies  : 
"  Thy  years  are  awful,  and  thy  nords  are  wise. 
But  that  imperious,  that  unconquer'd  soul, 
No  laws  can  limit,  no  respect  control. 
Before  his  pride  must  his  superiors  fdll, 
His  word  the  law,  and  he  the  lord  of  all  ? 
Hiui  must  our  hosts,  our  chiefs,  ourselves  d>ey  ? 
-  What  king  can  bear  a  rival  in  his  sway  \  y"^ 
Grant  that  the  gods  hii^matchlcss  force  have  given ; 
Has  foul  reproach  a  privilege  from  Heaven  ?" 

Here  on  the  monarch's  speech  Achilles  broke. 
And  furious,  thus,  and  interruptin|^  spoke  : 
'*  Tyrant,  I  well  deserved  thy  galhng  chain. 
To  live  thy  slave,  and  still  to  serve  in  vain, 
Should  I  submit  to  eacli  ui^ust  decree : 
Command  thy  vassals,  but  command  not  me. 
Seize  on  Briseis,  whom  the  Grecians  doom'd 
My  prize  of  war,  yet  tatnely  see  reenm'd ; 


And  seize  secure;  no  more  Achilles  draws 

His  conquering  sword  in  any  womanV  canseu 

The  gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  paist^ 

But  let  this  first  invasion  be  the  l:<st.: 

For  know,  thy  blood,  when  next  thou  dar*st  invade. 

Shall  stream  in  vengeance  on  my  recking  blade."   . 

At  this  they  oeas'd  ;  the  stem  debate  cxpir'd  :  -  < 
The  chiefs  in  sullen  mijesty  rettr'd. 

Achilles  with  Patroclus  took  his  way. 
Where  near  his  tents  his  hollow  vessels  Jay. 
Mean  time  Atrides  lanch'd  with  numerous  oart 
A  well-rigg'd  ship  for  Chrysa's  sacred  shores : 
High  on  the  deck  was  fair  Cbr3rseis  placed. 
And  sage  Ulysses  with  the  conduct  grac'4  ; 
Safe  in  her  ^e»^the  hecatomb  they  stow*d. 
Then,  swiftly  sailing,  cut  the  liquid  road. 

The  host  to  expiate,  next  the  king  prepares. 
With  pure  lustrations,  and  wiCb  solemn  prayers. 
Wash'd  by  the  briny  wave,  the  pious  train 
Are  deans'd,  and  cast  th'  ablutions  in  the  maior 
Along  the  shore  whole  hecatombs  were  laid,    , 
And  bulls  and  goats  to  Phoebus'  altars  paid. 
The  sable  fames  in  curling  spires  arise. 
And  waft  their  grateful  pdours  to  the  skies. 

The  army  thus  in  sacred  rites  engag'd, 
Atrides  still  with  deep  resentment  rag'd. 
To  wait  his  iHll,  two  sacncd  heralds  stood,        .» 
Talthybius  and  Eurybates  the  good. 
"  Haste  to  the  fierce  Achiles'  tent,"  be  cries, 
"  Thence  bear  Briseis  as  our  royal  prize : 
Submit  he  must :  or,  if  they  wiU  not  part, 
Onrself  in  arms  shall  tear  her  from  bis  heart" 

Th'  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  conunands  j 
Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sands : 
Arrived,  the  hero  in  his  tent  they  find. 
With  gloomy  aspect,  on  his  arm  rcclin'd. 
At  awftil  distance  long  they  silent  stand. 
Loth  to  advance,  or  speak  their  hard  command^    . 
Decent  confusion !    This  the  godlike  man 
PerceivM,  and  thqs  with  accent  mild  began : 

"  With  leave  and  honour  enter  our  ^odes. 
Ye  sacred  ministers  of  men  and  gods  ! 
I  know  your  message;  by  constraint  you  came  £ 
Not  you,  but  your  imperious  lord,  I  blame. 
Patroclus,  haste,  the  fair  Briseis  bring  ; 
Conduct  my  captive  to  the  haughty  king. 
But  witness,  heralds,  and  proclaim  my  vow. 
Witness  to  gods  above,  and  men  below  ! 
But  first,  and  loudest  to  your  prince  declare. 
That  lawless  tyrant  whose  commands  you  bear  ; 
Unmov'd  as  death  Achilles  shall*  remam, 
Though  prostrateOrccce  should  bleed  at  ev'ry  vein; 
The  raging  chief  in  frantic  passion  lost. 
Blind  to  himself,  and  useless  to  his  host, 
UnskilI'd  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past. 
In  blood  and  slaughter  shall  repent  at  last" 

Patroclus  now  th'  unwilling  beauty  brought; 
She,  in  soft  sorrow,  and  in  pensive  thought. 
Past  silent,  ^  the  heralds  held. her  hand, 
And  oft  look'd  back,  slow  moving  o'er  the  strand. 
Not  so  his  loss  the  fierce  Achilles  bore ; 
But  sad  retiring  to  the  sounding  shore. 
O'er  the  wild  margin  of  the  deep  he  hung. 
That  kindred'deep  from  whence  his  mother  sprang  > 
There,  bath'd  in  tears  of  anger  and  disdain. 
Thus  loud  lamented  to  the  stomiy  main: 

"  O  parent  goddess  !  since  in  early  Uoom 
Thy  son  must  &n,  by  too  severe  a  doom ; 
Sure,  to  so  short  a  race  of  glory  bom, 
Great  Jove  in  justice  sbooM  this  span  adorn  t 
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tloDOor  and  fkme  at  Ie«it  the  thooderer  oir'd^ 
Aod  ili  he  payft  the  prombe  of  a  god ; 
If  yoa  proud  monarch  thus  thy  son  defies, 
OlMscurrs  my  glories,  and  resumes  my  prize.'* 

¥mt  fitrai  the  deep  recesses  of  the  main. 
Where  aged  Ocean  holds  hi^  watery  reign. 
The  coddes-mother  heard.     The  waves  divide  | 
lad  like  a  mist  she  rofe  above  the  tide ; 
Beheld  him  mourning  on  the  naked  shores. 
And  thus  the  sorrows  of  his  soul  explores.  > 

•*  Whj  grieves  my  son  ?  Thy  anguish  let  me  shar^ 
Reveal  khe  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care."      / 
He  deq>ly  sigbing-said  :    "  To  tell  my  woe,  / 
li  but  to  mention  what  too  well  you  know.       / 
From  Thebd  sacred  to  Apollo's  name,  / 

(Autioa's  realm)  our  conquering  army  came,  * 
With  treasure  loaded  and  triumphant  spoils. 
Whose  just  division  crown'd  the  soldier's  toils; 
But  bright  Chryseis,  heavenly  prize !  was  led, 
By  vote  selected,  to  the  general's  bed. 
Tbe  priest  of  Phoebus  sought  by  gifts  to  gain 
His  beauteous  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain ; 
Tbe  fleet  he  reacfa'd,  and,  lowly  bending  down, 
tield  forth  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crowti. 
Entreating  all :  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 
The  bivther-kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race : 
The  genercnis  Greeks  their  joint  consent  declare 
The  pHest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fair ; 
K<A  so  Atrides  :  he,  with  wontod  pride. 
The  sire  insulted,  and  his  gifts  deny'd : 
TV  hisulted  sire  (bis  god^s  peculiar  care) 
To  Phoebus  pray'd,  and  Phcebus  heard  the  prayer : 
A  dreadful  plague  ensues ;  th'  avenging  darts 
Incessant  fly,  and  pierce  the  Grecian  hearts* 
A  prophet  then,  intpir'd  by  Heaven,  arose, 
And  points  tbe  crime,  and  thence  derives  the  woes. 
M jsdf  the  first  th'  assembled  chiefs  incline 
V  avert  the  vengeance  of  the  power  divine ; 
Then  rising  in  his  wrath,  the  monarch  storm'd; 
hkcens'd  be  threaten'd,  and  bis  threats  performed: 
The  hir  Chryseis  to  her  sire  was  sent, 
With  offer'd  gills  to  make  the  god  relent ; 
Bat  now  he  seiz'd  Brise'is  heav'nly  charms, 
And  of  my  valour's  prize  defrauds  my  arms, 
frauds  the  votes  of  all  tbe  Grecian  train ; 
Afidserrice,  faith,  and  justice,  plead  hi  vain. 
Bot,  goddess !  thou  thy  suppliant  son  attend. 
To  high  Oljrmpus'  shining  court  ascend, 
^Jr^  all  the  ties  to  former  service  owM, 
And  sue  for  vengeance  to  tbe  thundering  god. 
Oft  hast  thou  triumph'd  in  the  vlorioas  boast, 
Tkst  thou  stood'st  forth  of  all  th'  ethereal  host, 
When  bold  rebellion  shook  the  realms  above, 
Th'  Dodaonted  guard  of  cloud-compelling  Jove. 
^^^Ma  the  bright  partner  of  his  awful  reign, 
Th'  wariike  maid,  and  monarch  of  the  main, 
The  traitor-gods,  by  mad  ambition  driven, 
I^nst  threat  with  chains  th'  omnipotence  of  Heaven. 
Tbencall'd  by  thee,  the  monster  Titan  came, 
(Whom  gods  Briareus,  men  iEgeon  name) 
''^•'^jh  wondering  skies  enormous  stalk'd  along ; 
Not  be '  that  shakes  the  solid  Earth  so  strong: 
^Tth  ghmt-pride  at  Jove's  high  throne  he  stands. 
And  brandistt'd  round  him  all  his  hundred  hands; 
Th'  affrighted  gods  confess'd  their  awful  lord. 
They  dropt  the  fetters,  Uembled,  and  ador'd. 
P»>  goddess*  this  to  his  remembrance  call, 
"i^t^nce  his  kaees,  at  his  tribunal  laU ; 
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Conjure  him  £sr  to  drive  the  Gref  loa  train, 
To  hurl  them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  mam, 
To  heap  tbe  shores  with  copious  death,  and  brin^ 
The  Greeks  to  know  the  corse  of  such  a  king : 
Let  Agamemnon  lift  his  haughty  head 
O'er  ail  his  wide  dominion  of  the  dead, 
And  mourn  in  blood,  that  e'er  he  durst  disgrace 
The  boldest  warrior  of  the  Grecian  race.** 

"  Unhappy  son!"  fair  Thetis  thus  replies^  I 
While  tears  celestial  trickle  from  her  eyes,  » -  I 
"  Why  have  I  borne  thee  with  a  mother's  throesJ 
To  fates  averse,  and  nurs'd  for  Aitore  woes  ?  •  i 
So  short  a  space  the  light  of  Heaven  to  view  !  ' 
So  short  a  space  and  fill'd  with  sorrow  too  ?  ) 

O  might  a  parent's  canefnl  wish  prevail, 
Far,  &r  from  Ilion  should  thy  vessels  saO,         ' ; 
And  thou,  from  camps  remote,  the  danger  shun. 
Which  now,  alas  I  too  nearly  threats  my  son. 
Yet  (what  I  can)  to  move  thy  suit  Pll  go 
To  great  Olympus  crowned  with  fleecy  snow. 
Meantime,  secure  within  thy  ship^,  from  hr 
Behold  tbe  field,,  nor  mingle  in  the  war. 
The  sire  of  gods  and  all  th'  ethereal  train, 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main, 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feast  of  Ethiopia's  blameless  race ; 
Twelve  days  tbe  poweis  indulge  tbe  genial  rite. 
Returning  with  the  twelfth  revolving  light. 
Then  will  I  mount  the  brazen  dome,  and  move 
The  high  tribunal  of  immortal  Jove." 

The  goddess  spoke :  the  rolling  waves  tinel^we ; 
Then  down  the  deep  she  plung'd  from  whence  she 
And  left  liim  sorrowing  on  the  lonely  coast,    [rose« 
In  wildresentnOenk  for  the  fair  he  lost. 

In  Chrysa's  port  now  sage  Ulysses  rode ; 
Beneath  the  deck  the  destia'd  victims  stew'd ; 
The  sails  they  furl'd,  they  lash'd  the  mastnsi4e, 
And  dropp'd  their  anchors,  and  the  pinnace  ty*<L 
Neat  on  the  shore  their  hecatomb  they  land« 
Chrysets  last  descending  on  the  strand. 
Her,  thus  returning  firom  the  furrxnr'd  main, 
Ulysses  led  to  Pho^us*  sacred  fane ; 
Where  at  his  solemn  altar  as  the  maid 
He  £rave  to  Chrjrses,  thus  tbe  hero  said : 

"Hail!  reverend  priest!  to  Phoebus*  awfoldomt 
A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  come  : 
Unransom'd  here  receive  the  spotless  fair; 
Accept  the  hecatombs  the  Greeks  prepare ; 
And  may  thy  god,  who  scatters  darts  around, 
Aton'd  by  sacrifice,  desist  to  wound." 

At  this  the  sire  embrac'd  the  maid  ^gain. 
So  sadly  lost,  so  lately  sought  in  vain. 
Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king, 
Dispos'd  in  rank  their  heeatorob  they  bring  r 
With  water  purify  their  hands,  and  take 
The  sacred  offering  of  the  salted  cake ; 
While  thus  with  arms  devoutly  rais'd  in  air, 
And  solemn  voice,  the  priest  direcU  his  prayer : 

"  God  of  the  silver  bo^,  thy  ear  incline, 
AVhose  power  encircles  Cilia  the  divine ; 
Wliose  sacred  eye  thy  l^nedos  surveys, 
And  gilds  faur  Chryna,  with  distinguish'd  rays ! 
If,  fir'd  to  vengeance  at  thy  priest's  request. 
Thy  direful  darts  inflict  the  raghig  pest ; 
Once  more  attend  !  avert  the  wastefiil  woe. 
And  smile  propitions,  and  unbend  thy  bow.'' 

Si^  Chryses  pray'd,  Apollo  heard  his  prayer : 
And  now  the  Greeks  their  hecatomb  prepare ; 
Between  th^ir  boms  the  salted  barley  threw, 
And  with  their  heade  to  Heaven  tbe  victims  slew : 
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Th*  embroMer'd  sandals  on  his  feet  ti  ere  tied  j 
Hic  starry  falchion  glittrr'd  at  his  side ; 
And  last  his  arm  the  massy  sceptre  loads, 
nn8tain*d,  immortal,  and  the  gift  of  gods. 
Now  rosy  Mom  ascends  tiie  court  of  Jove, 
lifts  np  her  light,  and  opens  day^ above. 
The  king  dispatchM  his  heralds  with  commands 
*rft  range  the  camp,  and  Summon  all  the  bands : 
The  gathering  hosts  the  monarch's  word  obey  3 
While  to  the  fleet  Atrides  bends  his  way. 
In  his  black  ship  the  Pylian  prince  he  found } 
There  calls  a  senate  of  the  peers  around ; 
Th*  assembly  plac'd,  the  king  of  men  exprest 
The  counsels  labouring  in  his  artful  breast; 

"  Friends  and  confederates  !  with  attentive  ear 
Keceive  my  wordt,  and  credit  what  you  hear. 
Late  as  I  slumbered  in  the  shades  of  night, 
A  dream  divine  appeared  before  my  sight ; 
Whose  visionary  form  like  Nestor  came, 
The  same  in  habit  and  in  mien  the  same. 
The  heavenly  phantom  horerM  o*er  my  head, 
•  And,  dost  thuu  sleep,  Oh,  Atreus'  son  ?*  (he  said) 
'  III  fits  a  chief  who  miglity  nations  guides, 
Directs  in  council,  and  in  war  presides, 
To  whom  its  safety  a  whole  people  owes ; 
"IV)  waste  long  night  in  indolent  repose. 
Monarch,  awake!  'tis  Jove's  command  I  bear, 
Thew  and  thy  glory  claim  his  heavenly  care. 
In  just  army  draw  forth  th*  embattled  train, 
And  lead  the  Grecians  to  the  du<:ty  plain  ; 
F.v*n  now,  O  king!  *tis  given  thee  to  destroy 
*I'he  lofty  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy. 
For  now  no  more  the  gods  with  fate  contend  ; 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  fiactions  end. 
Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall. 
And  nodding  Ilion  wait^  th'  impending  h\h 
This  hear  observant,  and  the  gods  obey !  * 
The  vision  spoke,  and  past  in  air  away. 
Now,  valiant  chiefs!  smce  Heaven  itself  alarms! 
tJnita,  and  rouse  the  50ns  ef  Greece  to  arms. 
But  first,  with  caution  try  what  yet  they  dAre, 
Worn  with  nine  years  of  unsuccessful  war  I 
To  move  the  troops  to  measure  hack  the  main. 
Be  mine  5  and  your's  the  province  to  detain." 

Hd  spoke,  and  sat ;  when  Nestor  risin?  said, 
(Nestor,  whom  Pylos'  sandy  realms  obey'd) 
•*  Princes  of  Greece,  your  faithful  ears  incline, 
Nor  doubt  the  vision  of  the  powers  divine ; 
Sent  by  great  Jove  to  hira  who  rules  the  host. 
Forbid  it.  Heaven!  this  warning  should  be  lost! 
Then  let  us  haste,  obey  the  god's  alarm?. 
And  join  to  rouse  the  sons  of  Greece  to  arms  " 

Thus  spoke  the  sage :  the  kings  without  delay 
Dissolve  the  council,  and  their  chief  obey : 
'J'he  st^eptred  rulers  lead ;  tlie  following  host 
Pour'd  forth  by  thousands,  darken^  all  the  coast 
As  from  some  rocky  cleft  the  shepherd  sees 
Clusterioy  in  heaps  on  heaps  the  driving  hers. 
Boiling,  and  blackening,  swarms  succeeding swarma. 
With  deeper  murmurs  and  more  hoarse  alarms ; 
Dusky  they  spread,  a  close  embody'd  crowd. 
And  o'er  the  vale  descends  the  living  cloud. 
So,  from  the  tents  and  ships,  a  lengtheQJng  train 
Spreads  all  the  beach,  and  wideo'ershades  the  plain : 
Along  the  region  runs  a  deafening  sound ; 
Beneath  their  footsteps  groans  the  trembling  ground, 
^ame  flit*  before,  the  messenger  of  Jdve, 
And  shining  soars,  and  claps  her  wings  above. 
Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  wiM,  suspend  the  Ustening  crowd. 


Soon  as  the  throngs  in  order  rang'd  appea^^ 
And  fainter  murmurs  dy'd  upon  the  ear, 
'Vhe  king  of  kings  his  awful  figure  rais'd ; 
High  in  his  hand  the  golden  sceptre  blaz'd : 
The  golden  sceptre,  of  celestial  frame, 
By  Vulcan  form'd,  from  Jove  to  Hermes  carae : 
To  Pelops  he  th'  immortal  gift  resign'd ; 
Th'  immortal  gift  great  Pelops  left  behind, 
In  Atreus'  hand,  which  not  with  Atrcus  end6. 
To  rich  Thyestes  next  the  prize  descends  : 
And  now  the  mark  of  Agamemnon's  reign. 
Subjects  all  Argos,  and  controls  the  mam. 

On  tiffs  bright  sceptre  now  the  king  reclin'd. 
And  artful  thu^  pronounc'd  the  speech  design'd  ; 
*'  Ve  sons  of  Mars!  partake  your  leader's  care. 
Heroes  of  Greece,  and  brothers  of  the  war  I 
Of  partial  Jove  with  justice  I  complain. 
And  heavenly  oracles  believ'd  in  vain. 
A  safe  return  was  promised  to  our  toils, 
Renown,  triumphant,  and  enrich'd  with  spoiki 
Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host. 
Our  blood,  our  treaiure,  and  our  glory  lost 
So  Jove  decrees,  resistless  lord  of  all ! 
^t  whose  command  whole  empires  rise  or  fall : 
He  shakes  the  feeble  props  of  human  trust. 
And  towns  and  armies  humbles  to  the  dust 
What  shame  to  Greece  a  fruitless  war  to  wage. 
Oh,  lasting  shame  in  every  future  age ! 
Once  great  in  arms,  the  common  scorh  we  grow, 
ItepulsVl  and  bafl9ed  by  a  feeble  foe : 
So  small  their  number,  that  if  wars  were  ceas'd. 
And  Greece  triumphant  held  a  general  feast. 
All  ranked  by  tens,  whole  decads  when  they  dine 
Must  want  a  Trojan  slave  to  pour  the  wine. 
But  other  forces  have  our  hopes  overthrown. 
And  Troy  prevails  by  armies  not  her  own. 
Now  nine  long  years  of  mighty  Jove  are  run, 
Since  lirst  the  labours  of  this  war  begun  : 
Our  cordage  torn,  decay 'd  our  vessels  lie. 
And  scarce  ensure  the  wretched  power  to  fly. 
Haste  then,  for  ever  leave  the  Trojan  wall ! 
Our  weeping  wives,  our  tender  children  call: 
Love,  duty,  safety,  summon  us  away, 
'Tis  nature's  voice,  aiid  nature  we  obey. 
Our  shattcr'd  barks  may  yet  transport  us  o*er. 
Safe  and  inglorious,  to  our  native  shore. 
Fly,  Grecians,  fly,  your  sails  and  oars  employ. 
And  dream  no  more  of  heaven-defended  Troy." 

His  deep  design  unknown,  the  hosts  approve  . 
Atrides'  speech.    The  mighty  numbers  move.     *  * 
So  roll  the  billows  to  th'  Icarian  shore^ 
From  east  and  south  when  winds  begin  to  roar. 
Burst  their  dark  mansions  in  the  clouds,  and  sweep 
The  whitening  surface  of  the  ruffled  deep. 
And  as  on  corn  when  western  gusts  descend. 
Before  the  blast  the  lofty,  harvest  bends : 
Thus  o'er  the  field  the  moving  host  appears. 
With  nodding  plumes,  and  groves  of  waving  spears. 
The  gathering  murmur  spreads,  thcirtramplmg  feet 
Beat  the  loose  sands,  and  thicken  to  the  fleet 
With  long-resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train 
To  fit  the  ships,  and  lanch  into  the  main. 
Tliey  toil,  they  sweat,  thick  clouds  of  dust  arise, 
Tb«  doubling  clamours  echo  to  the  skies. 
Ev'n  then  the  Greeks  had  left  the  hostile  plain. 
And  fiite  decreed  the  fall  of  Troy  in  vain ; 
Bpt  Jove's  imperial  queen  thdr  flight  survejr^d. 
And  sighing,  thus  bespoke  the  blue-ey'd  maid : 

**  Shall  then  the  Grecians  fly !  O  dire  disgrace ! 
And  leave  unpuiiish'd  tihis  perfidious  race? 
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Shmll  Trty,  sball  Priam,  and  th'  adulterous  spouse, 
Iq  peace  enjoy  the  fruits  of  broken  vows  > 
And  bravest  chiefs,  in  Helen's  quarrel  slain, 
lie  oai«venf'd  on  jron  detested  plain  ? 
Xo :  let  my  Greeks,  anmoT'd  by  vain  alarms. 
Once  more  refulgeot  shine  in  brazen  arms. 
Haste,  foddess,  haste  !  the  flying  host  detain, 
Kor  l«t  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main.*' 

I^IIas  cbtySj  and  from  Olympus'  height 
Smih  to  the  sbipa^  precipitates  her  flight ; 
Uljraes,  first  m  public  cares,  she  found. 
For  pmdeot  counsel  like  the  gods  r^noiro^a; 
Oppress'd  with  gcn'rous  grief  the  hero  stood, 
Kor  drew  his  sable  vemeU  to  the  flood. 
"  And  b  it  thus,  divine  Laertes'  son  ! 
Tbos  fly  the  Greeks"  (the  martial  maid  begun) 
**  Thus  to  their  country  brar  their  own  disgrace, 
And  fame  eternal  leave  to  Priam's  race  ? 
Shall  beanteous  Helen  still  remain  uufreed, 
f^iU  nnreveng'd  a  thousand  herot-s  bleed  } 
Raite,  generous  Ithacus  !  prevent  the  shame. 
Recall  your  armies,  and  your  chiefs  reclaim. 
Your  ovn  resistless  eloquence  employ, 
And  to  the  immortals  trust  the  fall  of  Troy." 

The  voice  divine  confessM  the  warlike  maid, 
riysses  heard,  nor  uninspired  obey'd : 
Then  meeting  first  Atrides,  from  his  hand 
KeoeiT'd  th'  imperial  sceptre  of  command. 
Tbos  grac'd,  attention  aud  respect  to  gain. 
He  rant,  be  flies,  through  all  the  Grecian  train. 
Each  prince  of  name,  or  chief  in  arms  approved, 
He  fir'd  with  praise,  or  with  persuasion  mov'd. 

*'  Warriors,  like  you,  with  strength  and  wisd9m 
blest. 
By  brave  examples  should  confirm  the  rest 
T^  monarch's  will  not  yet  revcaPd  appears  , 
Be  tries  our  courage,  but  resents  our  fears : 
Th'  nnwary  Greel^  his  fury  may  provoke  ; 
Not  thus  the  king  in  secret  council  spoke. 
Jpvc  loves  our  chief,  from  Jove  his  honour  springs, 
Beware !  for  dreadful  is  the  wrath  of  kings." 

Bnt  if  a  clamorous  vile  plebeian  rose, 
Him  «ith  reproof  he  check'd,  or  tam'd  with  blows. 
Be  still,  thou  slave,  and  to  thy  betters  yield ; 
"  Unknown  alike  in  council  and  in  field  ! 
Ye  gods,  what  dastards  would  our  host  command, 
99rpt  to  the  war,  the  lumber  of  a  land ! 
Be  silent,  wretch,  and  think  not  here  allow'd 
That  woivt  of  tyrants,  an  usurping  crowd  : 
To  one  sole  monarch  Jove  commits  the  sway ; 
His  are  the  laws,  and  him  let  all  obey." 

With  words  like  these  the  troops  Ulysses  ruPd, 
TIk  knidett  stlgnc'd,  and  the  fiercest  coolM. 
Back  to  th*  assembly  rolPd  the  throngrag  tiain, 
l)»9^rt  ihe  ships,  and  pour  upon  tlic  plain. 
MonHnring  th?y  move,  as  when  old  Ocean  roars. 
And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores : 
The  groaning  banks  are  burst  with  bellowing 

sound. 
The  rocks  fcmurmur,  and  the  deeps  rebonnd. 
At  l«Dgtb  the  tumult  sinks,  the  noises  cease. 
And  a  still  ^^lenoe  lulU  the  camp  to  peace; 
Thelites  pnlv  cisunoor'd  in  the  throng, 
loquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue  r 
AvM  by  no  chime,  by  no  respec^*  control'd, 
In  fctiKjal  bf^Kio  re^^roaches  bold ; 
^Ith  witty  inwice  stuuious  to  defame  t 
Soon  all  hit  joy,  apd  laughter  all  his  aim; 
But  chief  he  glory'd*  '^ith  licentious  style, 
To  lash  t^  Sreat,  and  monArchs  to  reiriie. 


His  figure  such  as  might  hit  soul  proclaim ; 
One  eye  was  blinking,  and  oue  leg  was  lame ; 
His  mouatain  shoulders  half  his  breast  o'ersprvad. 
Thin  hairs  bestrew 'd  his  lung  niibshapen  head. 
Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  posi^^-st. 
And  rpuch  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best. 
Ulysses  or  Achilles  still  his  theme ; 
But  royal  scandal  bis  delight  .supreme. 
Long  had  be  livM  the  scorn  of  ev^ry  Greek, 
Vext  when  he  spoke,  yet  still  they  heard  him 

speak. 
Sharp  was  his  voice,  which,  in  the  shrillest  tone, 
Thus  with  injurions  taunts  attacked  the  throne: 

**  Amidst  the  glories  of  so  bright  a  reign. 
What  moves  the  great  Atridot  to  complain  ? 
'Tia  thine  whatever  the  warrior's  breast  iuflames. 
The  golden  spoil,  and  thine  the  lovely  damea. 
With  all  the  wesilth  our  wars  and  blood  bestow, 
Thy  tents  are  crowded,  and  thy  chests  o'erflow. 
Thus  at  full  ease  in  heap<i  of  riches  roU'd, 
What  grieves  the  monarch  ?     Is  it  thirst  of  gold  > 
Say,  shall  we  march  with  our  unconquer'd  powert, 
(The  Greeks  and  I;  to  Ilion's  hostile  towers. 
And  bring  the  race  of  royal  bastards  here. 
For  Troy  to  ransom  at  a  price  too  dear } 
But  safer  plunder  thy  own  host  supplies; 
Say  would'st  thou  seize  »>mc  valiant  leader's  prize  } 
Or,  if  thy  heart  to  generous  love  be  led, 
Some  captive  fair,  to  bless  thy  kingly  bed  ? 
Whatc'er  our  master  craves,  submit  we  must. 
Plagued  with  his  pride,  or  punisb'd  for  his  lust 
Oh  women  of  Achaia  !  men  no  more ! 
Hence  let  us  fly,  and  let  him  vraste  his  store 
In  loves  and  pleasures  on  the  Phrygian  shore  ; 
We  may  be  wanted  on  some  busy  day. 
When  Hector  cmnes:  so  great  Achilles  may : 
From  him  he  forc'd  Uye  prize  we  jointly  gave, 
From  him,  the  fierce,  the  fearless,  and  the  bravt: 
And  durst  he,  as  he  ought,  resent  that  wrong, 
This  mighty  tyrant  were  no  tyrant  long." 
.  Fierce  fK>m  his  seat  at  this  Ulysaes  springs. 
In  generous  vengeance  of  the  king  of  kings : 
With  indignation  sparkling  in  his  eyes. 
He  views  the  wretch,  and  sternly  thus  replies : 

*•  Peace,  factious  monster,  bom  to  vex  the  state. 
With  wrangling  talents  form'd  for  foul  debate : 
Curb  that  impetuous  tongue,  nor,  rashly  rain 
And  singly  mad,  asptn-se  the  sovereign  reign. 
Have  we  not  known  thee,  slave  of  all  our  host. 
The  man  who  acts  the  least,  imbraids  the  most  ? 
ThPnk  not  thn  Greeks  to  shameful  flight  to  bring. 
Nor  let  those  lips  profane  the  name  of  king. 
For  our  return  we  trust  the  heavenly  powers; 
Be  that  their  care ;  to  fight  like  men  be  ours. 
But  irrant  the  host  with  wealth  the  ircneral  load, 
Except  detraction,  what  hast  thou  bestow'd  ? 
Suppose  some  hero  should  his  spoils  resign. 
Art  thou  that  hero,  could  those  spoils  be  thine  ? 
Gods  !  let  me  perish  on  this  hateful  shore. 
And  let  these  cyet  behold  my  son  no  noore. 
If,  on  thy  nSxt  oficnce,  this  hand  forbear 
To  strip  those  arms  thou  ill  deserv'st  to  wear. 
Expel  the  council  where  our  princes  meet. 
And  send  thee  scourg'dand  howling  thro'  the  fleet." 

He  said,  and  cowering  as  the  dastard  bends, 
Tlie  weighty  sceptre  on  his  back  descends :  • 
On  the  round  bunch  the  bloody  tumours  rise  { 
The  tears  spring  starting  from  his  haggard  eyes : 
Trembling  he  sat,  and,  shrunk  in  abject  fears, 
Tram  bis  wild  visage  wip'd  the  scalding  teans. 
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While  to  hi?  tieighbpurs  each  expressed  his  tho\nr^t ! 
"  Ye  god?  I  whit  wondert  lias  Ul5^es  wrought ! 
What  fruits  his  conduct  and  his  courage  yield ; 
Great  in  the  council,  glorious  in  the  field ! 
Generous  he  rises  in  tl5e  crown's  defence, 
f  o  curb  the  factious  tongu^  of  insolence. 
Such  just  examples  on  ofi^nders  shown. 
Sedition  silence,  and  assert  the  throne." 

'Twas  thus  the  general  voice  the  hero  praisMi 
Who,  rising  high,  th'  imperial  sceptre  rals'd : 
T\\t  blue-ey'd^Pallas,  his  celestial  friend, 
(hi  form  a  herald)  bade  the  crowds  attend. 
Th*  expecting  crowds  in  still  attention  hung. 
To  hear  the  wisdom  of  his  heavenly  tongue. 
Then  deeply  thoughtful,  pausing  ere  he  spoke, 
His  silence  thus  the  prudent  hero  broke : 

**  Unhappy  mona^h  !  whom  the  Grecian  race. 
With  shame  deserting,  heap  with  vile  disgrace. 
Not  such'  at  Argos  was  their  generous  vow. 
Once  all  Oieir  voice,  but,  ah!  forgotten  now : 
Ne'er  to  return,  was  then  the  common  cry, 
THI  Troy's  proud  structures  should  in  ashes  lie. 
.  Behold  them  weeping  for  their  native  shore ! 
What  could  their  wives  or  helpless  children  more  ? 
What  heart  but  melts  to  leave  the  tender  train, 
And,  one  short  month,  endure  the  wintery  main  ? 
Few  leagues  remov'd,  we  wish  our  peac-eful  seat, 
When  the  ship  tosses,  and  the  tempests  beat : 
Then  well  may  this  long  stay  provoke  their  tears. 
The  tedious  length  of  nine  revolving  ytars. 
Not  for  their  grief  the  Grecian  host  I  blame ; 
But  van<|msh'd  \  baffled  \  oh^  eternal  shame  ! 
Expect  the  time  to  Troy's  destruction  given, 
And  try  the  faith  of  Chalcas  and  of  Heaven. 
What  |ias8*d  at  Aulis,  Greece  can  with'^ss  bear, 
And  aU  who  live  to  breathe  this  Phrygian  air. 
Reside  a  ftfutetain's  sacred  brinlc  we  raised 
Our  vMant  altars,  and  the  victims  blaz*d ; 
(Tti/ad  there  the  plane.-tree  spreads  its  shades 

around)  ' 
The  altars  h«iv»d ;  and  from  the  crumbling  ground 
A  mighty  dragon  shnt,  of  dire  portent ; 
From  Jove  himsdf  the  dreadfxil  sign  was  sent. 
Straight  to  the  ti-ce  his  sanguine  sjwtc  he  rollM, 
And  curVd  around  in  many  a  winding  fold. 
The  topmost  branch  a  mother-bird  possest ; 
Eight  callow  infants  fill'd  the  mossy  nest ; 
Herself  the  ninth ;  the  serpent,  as  he  hung, 
StretchM  his  black  jaxt-s,  and  crash'd  the  crying 

yonng; 
While  hovering  near,  with  miserable  moan. 
The  drooping  mother  waiPd  her  children  gone. 
The  mother  last,  as  round  the  nest  she  flew, 
SeizM  by  the  heating  wing,  the  monster  slew : 
Nor  long  survived ;  to  marble  tum'd,  he  stands 
A  lasting  prodigy  on  Aulis'  sands. 
Such  was  the  will  Of  Jove  ;  and  hence  we  dare 
Trust  in  his  omen,  and  support  the  ^-ar. 
For  while  around  We  gaze  with  wondering  eyes, 
And  trembling  sought  the  powers  with  sacrifice. 
Full  of  his  god,  the  reverend  Chalcas  cried, 
•  Ye  Grecian  warriours !  lay  your  fears  aside. 
This  wonderous  signal  Jove  himself  displays 
0/ lopg,  long  labours,  but  eternal  praise.' 
A5  many  birds  ashy  the  snakes  were  slain, 
So  mitny  J'ears  the  toils  of  Greece  remain  ; 
But  wait  the  tenth,  for  llion's  fall  decreed :» 
Thus  spoke  the  prophet,  thus  the  fates  succeed. 
Obfey,  ye  Grecians  1  with  submission  wait. 
Nor  let  your  flight  avert  the  Trojan  fi|tc.»* 
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He  said  :  the  shores  trith  loud  aopUtise^  90vmd» 
The  hollow  ships  each  deafeArttg  ^hoo<  tebotxnd. 
Then  Nestor  thus—"  These  vain  debttet  fothevi 
Ye  talk  like  children,  not  like  heroes  dare. 
Where  now  arc  all  your  high  reserves  at  last  ? 
Your  leagues  concluded,  your  engagements  past? 
Vow'd  with  libations  and  with  victims  then,    ' 
Now  vanished  like  their  smoke :  the  faith  of  men ! 
While  useless  words  consume  th'  onabdvc  hoiuts. 
No  wonder  Troy  so  lortg  resists  our  powers. 
Rise,  great  Atrid^s  !  and  with  courage  sway ; 
We  march  to  war,  if  thou  direct  the  way. 
But  leive  the  few  that  dare  resist  thy  Taws, 
The  naean  deserters  of  the  Grecian  cause^ 
To  grftdge  the  conquests  mighty  Jove  prepares. 
And  view  with  envy  our  suoccs^l  wars. 
On  that  great  day  when  first  the  martial  train. 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Ilion,  plough'd  the  main, 
Jove  on  the  right,  a  prosperous  signa^l  sent. 
And  thunder  rolling  shook  the  firmament 
Enoourog'd  hence,  maintain  the  glorious  strife^ 
Till  every  soldier  grasp  a  Phrygian  wife. 
Till  Helen's  woes  at  full  reveng'd  appear. 
And  Troy's  proud  matrons  render  tear  for  teaf. 
Before  that  day  if  any  Greek  invite 
Hb  country's  troops  to  base  inglorious  flight ; 
Stand  forth  that  Greek  !  and  hoist  his  sail  to  fly» 
And  die  tlie  dastard  fu^t,  who  dreads  to  die. 
But  now,  O  monarch !  all  thy  chiefs  advise : 
Nor  what  they  ofier,  thou  thyself  despise. 
Among  those  councils,  let  not  mine  be  vain. 
In  trib^  and  nations  to  divide  thy  train : 
His  separate  troops  let  every  leader  calf. 
Each  strengthen  each,  and  all  encourage  all. 
What  chief,  or  soldier,  of  thenumeiousband. 
Or  bravely  fights,  or  ill  obeys  command. 
When  thus  distinct  they  war,  shall  soon  be  knowHj 
And  what  the  cause  of  Ilion  not  o'crthrown ; 
If  fate  resists,  or  if  our  arms  are  slow, 
If  gods  above  prevent,  or  men  below." 

To  him  the  king :  "  How  much  thy  years  excel 
In  arts  of  council,  and  in  speaking  well  ? 
O  would  the  god.^,  in  love  to  Greece,  decree 
But  ten  such  sages  as  they  grant  in  thee  j 
Such  wisJom  soon  should  Priam's  force  destroy. 
And  soon  shall  fall  the  haughty  towers  of  Troy ! 
But  Jove  forbids,  who  plunges  those  he  hates 
In  fierce  contention  and  in  vain  debates. 
Now  great  Achillci  from  our  aid  withdraws, 
By  me  provok'd  j  a  captive  maid  the  cause  t 
If  e'er  as  friends  we  join,  the  Trojan  wall 
Must  shake,  and  heavy  will  the  vengeance  fall : 
But  now,  ye  warriors,  take  a  short  repast : 
And,  well-refresh'd,  to  bloody  qpnfHct  haste. 
His  sharpened  spear  let  every  Grecian  wield. 
And  every  Grecian  fix  his  brazen  shield  ; 
Let  all  excite  the  fiery  steeds  of  war. 
And  all  for  combat  fit  the  rattling  car. 
This  day,  this  dreadful  day,  let  each  contend  ; 
No  rest,  no  respite,  till  the  shades  descend  ; 
Till  darkness,  or  till  death,  shall  cover  all : 
Xet  the  war  bleed,  and  let  the  mighty  fall ! 
Till  bath'd  in  sweat  be  every  manly  br^st, 
With  the  huge  shield  each  brawny  arm  deprcst, 
Each  aching  neire  refuse  the  lance  to  throw, 
And  each  spent  courser  at  the  chariot  blow* 
Who  dares  inglorious,  in  hit  ships  to  stay. 
Who  dares  to  tremble  on  this  signal  day  ; 
That  wretch,  too  mean  to  fall  by  martial  power, 
The  birds  shall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  devour." 
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Themomidiipoke;  Rndsti^igbtainunnurrose, 
Lood  as  the  surges  when  the  tempest  blows» 
That  dasb'd  oa  broken  rocks  tumultuous  roar, 
Aod  foam  and  thunder  on  the  stony  shore. 
Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing  bend. 
The  fires  are  kindled,  and  the  smokes  ascend  ; 
With  hastf  feast  they  sacrifice,  and  pray 
T  aTect  the  dangers  of  the  doubtful  day. 
A  steer  of  five  years'  age,  large  limb'd,  and  fed. 
To  Jove's  high  altars  Agamemnon  led : 
There  bade  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  peers ; 
And  Nestor  first,  as  most  advanced  in  years. 
Next  came  Idomeoeus,  and  Tydeus*  soo» 
Ajax  the  less,  and  AjaxTelanM>n ; 
Then  wise  Ulysses  in  his  rank  was  plac'd ; 
Aad  Menelaus  came  unhid,  the  last 
The  ctaiefr  surroaod  the  destined  beast,  and  take 
The  sacred  offering  of  the  salted  cake. 
When  thus  the  king  prefers  his  solemn  prayer : 
"  Oh  thoa !  whose  thunder  rends  the  clouded  air, 
Who  in  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  has  fix'd  thy  throne, 
Supreme  of  gods !  unbounded  and  alone ! 
Hear !  and  beSore  the  bumiog  Sun  descends. 
Before  the  Night  her  gloomy  veil  extends. 
Low  m  the  dust  be  laid  yon  hostile  spires, 
Be  Pram's  palace  sunk  in  Grecrao  fitres. 
In  Hector's  breast  be  plunged  this  shining  sword, 
And  slaughtered  heroes  groan  around  their  lord !" 

Thus  pray*d  the  chief;  his  unavailing  prayer 
Great  Jove  refus*d,  and  tost  in  empty  air : 
The  god  averse,  while  yet  the  fiimes  arose, 
Pre(»r'd  new  toils,  and  doubled  woes  on  woes. 
Thfsr  prayers  perform'd,  the  chiefis  the  rite  pursue. 
The  barl^  qprinkled,  and  the  victim  slew, 
The  limbs  thiej  sever  from  th*  enclosing  hide, 
TIk  thighs,  selected  to  the  gods,  divide. 
On  these,  in  double  cauls  involved  with  art. 
The  choicest  morsels  lie  from  every  part. 
From  the  cleft  wsod  the  crackling  flames  aspire. 
While  the  fet  victim  feeds  the  sacred  fire. 
The  thighs  thus  sacrificed,  and  entrails  drest, 
Th'  asMStants  part,  transfix,  and  roast  the  rest ; 
Then  vpread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare. 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 
Soon  as  the  rage  of  hunger  was  suppre^t. 
The  generous  Nestor  thus  the  prince  addrest : 

^  Now  bid  thy  heralds  sound  the  loud  alarms. 
And  call  the  squadrons  sheath'd  in  brazen  arms : 
Now  seize  th'  occasion,  now  the  troops  survey, 
Aod  lead  to  war  when  Heaven  directs  the  way.'' 

He  said ;  the  monarch  issued  his  commands  ; 
Straight  the  load  heralds  call  the  gathering  bancfe. 
The  chiefs  enclose  their  king  :  th?  host  divide. 
In  tribes  and  nations  rank'd  on  eitjier  side. 
High  in  the  midst  the  blue-ey*d  virgin  fifes  ; 
Prom  raak  to  rank  she  darts  her  ardent  eyes : 
The  dreadiul  egis,  Jove's  immortal  shield, 
Blaz'd  on  her  arm,  cad  lightened  all  the  field : 
lUmnd  the  vast  orb  an  hundred  serpents  roU'd, 
Fonn'd  the  bright  fringe,  and  seem*d  to  bum  in  gold. 
With  this  each  Grecian's  manly  breast  she  warms. 
Swells  their  botd  hearts,  and  strings  their  nervous 
No  more  they  sigh,  inglorious,  to  return,    [arms ; 
But  breathe  revenge,  and  for  the  combat  bum. 

As  OB  some  mountain,  through  the  lofty  grove, 
The  crackling ftames  ascend,  and  blaze  above  ; 
The  lires  ocponding  as  the  winds  arise, 
Shortt  their  long:  beams,  and  kindle  half  the  skies  ^ 
^  from  the  polisb'd  arms,  and  brazen  shieldfl, 
A  sLeamy  splendour  flash'd  along  the  fields. 


Not  less  theirnumber  than  tii>  emhody'd  eranes. 
Or  milk-white  swans  in  Asia's  watery  plains. 
That  o'er  the  windings  of  Ciiyster's  springs. 
Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  dap  their  mstliog 
Now  tower  aloft,  andoourte  in  anry  rounds ;  [wings; 
Now  light  with  noise;  with  noise  the  field  resoimds. 
Thus  numerons  and  oonftis'd,  extending  wide. 
The  legions  crowd  Scamander's  flowery  side ; 
With  rushing  troops  the  plains  are  covered  o'er, 
And  thundering  footsteps  shake  the  sounding  slK>re. 
Along  the  river's  level  meads  they  stand. 
Thick  OS  in  spring  the  flowers  adorn  the  land* 
Or  leaves  the  trees ;  or  thick  as  insects  play. 
The  wandering  nation  of  a  summer's  day, 
That,  drawn  by  milky  steams,  at  evening  hours, 
In  gatlyer'd  svarms  surround  the  rural  bowers ; 
From  pail  to  pail  with  busy  murmur  run 
Tlie  gikled  legibns,  glittering  in  the  Sun. 
So  throng'd,  so  doae,  the  Grecian  s<^uadrons  stood 
In  radiant  arms,  and  thirst  for  Trojan  blood. 
Each  leader  now  his  scattered  force  conjoins 
In  close  array,  and  forms  the  deepening  lines. 
Not  with  more  ease,  the  skilful  shepherd  swain 
Collects  his  flocks  from  thousands  on  the  plain. 
The  king  of  kings,  majettijcally  tall, 
Towers  o'er  his  armies,  and  outshines  them  all ; 
Like  some  proud  bull  that  round  the  pastures  leads 
His  subject-berds,  the  monardi  of  the  meads. 
Great  as  the  gods,  th'  exalted  chief  was  seen. 
His  strength  like  Neptune,  and  like  Mars  his  mien, 
Jove  o'er  his  eyes  celestial  glories  spread, 
And  dawning  conquest  play'd  around  his  head. 
Say,  virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine. 
All-knowing  goddesses !  immortal  nine  I    [height. 
Since  Earth's  wide  regions.  Heaven's  unmeasur'd 
And  Hell's  abyss,  hide  nothing  firom  3roar  sight, 
(We,  wretched  mortals !  lost  in  doubts  below. 
But  guess  by  rumour,  aod  but  boast  we  know) 
Oh,  say  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirst  of  feme. 
Or  urg'd  by  wxvngs,  to  Troy's  destruction  came  ? 
To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thousand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brass,  and  adamantine  lungs. 
Daughten  of  Jove,  assist !  iiupir'd  by  yea 
The  mighty  labour  dauntless  i  pursue : 
What  crowded  armies,  from  what  climes  theybrinir,' 
Their  names,  theirnumbers,  andthdr  chieB,  I  sin||. 

THE   CATALOGUE   OP  THE   SHIPS. 

The  hardy  warriors  whom  Boeotia  bred, 
Pendtus,  Leitus,  Prothoinor  led : 
With  these  Arcesilaus  and  Clomus  stand. 
Equal  in  arms,  and  equal  in  command. 
These  head  the  troops  that  rocky  Aulis  yields, 
jAnd  Ett'on's  hills,  and  Hyrie's  watery  fields. 
And  Schcenos,  Schdos,  GrsBa  near  the  main. 
And  Mycdessia's  ample  piny  plam. 
Those  who  go  Peteon  at  Ilesion  dwell. 
Or  Harma  where  Apollo's  prophet  fell ; 
Helcon  and  Hyli,  which  the  springs  o'erflow  ; 
And  Medeon  lofiy,  and  Ocalea  low ; 
Or  in  the  meads  of  Haliartus  stray. 
Or  Thcspis  sacred  to  the  god  of  day. 
Onchestus,  Neptune's  celebrated  grovWi 
Cops,  and  Thisb^,  fem'd  for  silver  doves. 
For  flocks  Erythra^,  Glitia  for  the  vine ; 
Platea  green,  and  Nysa  the  divine. 
And  th^  whom  Theb^'s  wdl-built  walls  Enclose, 
Where  Myd^,  Eutresos,  Oorond  rose ; 
And  Am&  rich,  with  purple  harvests  cro«»*d  | 
And  Anthedott,  Bceotia's  atmoit  boond. 
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Full  fifty  ships  they  send,  and  each  conveys 
Twice  sixty  warriors  through  the  ibamin;  seas. 

To  these  succeed  Aspledon's  martial  train, 
Who  plough  the  spacious  Orchomenian  plain. 
Tiro  valiant  brothers  rule  th*  undaunted  throng, 
lalmen  and  Ascalaphus  the  strong : 
Soils  of  Astyoch^,  the  heavenly  »ir, 
.  Whose  virgin  charms  subdued  the  god  of  war 
(In  Actor's  court  as  she  Tetir*d  to  rest. 
The  strength  of  Mars  the  blushing  maid  comprest). 
Their  troops  in  thirty  sable  vessels  sweep, 
With  equal  oars,  the  hoarse-resounding  deep. 

The  Phocians  nextin  forty  barks  repair, 
Kpistrophus  and  Schediiis  head  the  wit. 
From  thoBe  rich  regions  where  Cephissus  leads 
His  silver  current  through  the  flowery  meads ; 
From  Panopea,  Chrysa  the  divine, 
Where  Anemoria's  stately  turrets -shine. 
Where  Pytho,  Daulis,  Cjrpari^us  stood, 
And  fair  Lilaea  news  the  rising  flood. 
These,  rang'd  in  ordrr  on  the  floating  tide. 
Close  on  the  left,  the  bold  Boeotians'  side. 

Fierce  Ajax  led  the  locrian  sqtiadrons  on, 
Ajax  the  less,  O'ilous'  valiant  son  ; 
Skiird  to  direct  the  flying  dart  aright ; 
Swift  in  pursuit,  and  active  in  the  fight ; 
Him,  as  their  chief,  the  chosen  troops  attend. 
Which  Bessa,  Tbronus,  and  rich  C3mo6  send  : 
Opus,  Calliarus,  and  Scarphe^  bauds 
And  those  who  dwell  where  pleasing  Augia  stands. 
And  where  Boagrius  floats  the  lowly  lands, 
Or  in  fair  Taphe's  sylvan  scats  reside : 
In  forty  vessels  cut  the  liquid  ude. 
Ettboea  next  her  martial  sons  prepares, 
And  sends  the  brave  Abantes  to  the  wars : 
Breathing  revenge,  in  arms  they  take  their  way 
From  Chalcis'  walls,  and  strong  Eretria ; 
Th'  Isteian  fields  for  generous  vines  renown'd. 
The  fair  Carystos,  and  the  Styrian  ground ; 
Where  Dios  from  her  towers  o^looks  the  plain, 
And  highCerinthus  viejws  the  neighbouring  main. 
Down  their  broad  shoulders  falls  a  length  of  hair ; 
Their  hands  dismiss  i^yt  the  long  lance  in  air ; 
But  with  protended  spears  in  fighting  fields. 
Pierce  the  tough  corselets  and  the  brazen  shields : 
Twice  twekity  ships  transport  the  warlike  bands. 
Which  bold  £lphenor,  fierce  in  arms,  commands. 

Full  fifty  more  from  Athens  stem  the  main, 
Led  by  Mnestheus  through  the  liquid  plain4 
(Athens  the  fair,  where  great  Ercctheos  sway'd. 
That  ow*d  bis  nature  to  the  blue-eyM  maid. 
But  from  the  teeming  ftirrowtook  his  birth, 
The  mighty  ofikpring  of  the  foodful  Earth. 
Him  Pallas  placM  amidst  hei*  wealthy  fane, 
Ador'd  with  sacrifice  and  oxen  slain ;   * 
Where,  as  the  years  revolve,  her  altars  blai:e. 
And  all  the  tribes  resound  the  goddess*  praise) 
No  chief  like  thee,  Mnestheus !  Greece  could  yield. 
To  marshal  armies  in  the  dusty  field, 
Th*  extended  wings  of  battle  to  display. 
Or  close  th'  embody*d  host  in  firm  array. 
Nistor  alone,  improv'd  by  length  of  days. 
For  roarti^Qonduct  bore  an  equal  praise. 

With  these  appear  the  Salaminian  bands. 
Whom  the  gigantic  lelamon  commands ; 
In  twelve  black  ships  to  Troy  they  steer  their  course, 
^nd  wHh  the  great  Athenians  join  their  force. 

-  Next  move  to  war  the  generous  Argivc  train, 
From  high  Trenen^,  and  Maseta's  plain, 
^nd  fair  ^ina  cirokd  by  t^  main : 


Whom  strong  TyrinthH'  lofty  walls  surroupd. 
And  Epidaur  with  viny  harvests  crown'd ; 
And  where  fair  Asinen  and  Hermion  show 
Their  clifls  above,  and  ample  bay  below. 
These  by  the  brave  Euryalus  were  led. 
Great  Sthcnelus,  and  greater  Diomed, 
But  chief  Tydides  bore  the  sovereign  sway ; 
In  four-score  barks  they  plough  the  watery  way. 
The  proud  Mycen^  arms  her  martial  powers,* 
Cleond,  Corinth,  with  imperial  towers. 
Fair  Araethyrca,  Omia's  fVuitfol  plain, 
And  ^eon,  and  Adrastus*  ancient  feign; 
And  those  who  dwell  along  the  sandy  shore. 
And  where  Pellenfe  yields  her  fleecy  store. 
Where  Relief  and  Hyperesia  lie. 
And  Gonoessa^s  spires  salute  the  sky. 
Great  Agamemnon  rules  the  numerous  band, 
A  hundred  vessels  in  long  order  stand,  * 

And  crowded  nations  wait  his  dread  command. 
High  on  the  deck  the  king  of  men  appears. 
And  his  refulgent  arms  in  triumph  wears; 
Proud  of  his  host,  unrivall'd  in  his  reign. 
In  silent  pomp  he  moves  along  the  main. 

His  brother  follows,  and  to  vengeance  warms 
The  hardy  Spartans  exercis'd  in  arms ; 
Phares  and  Brysia's  valiant  troops,  and  those 
Wliom  I^cediemon's  lofty  hills  enclose : 
Or  &Iesse*s  towers  for  silver  doves  renown*d, 
Ani>iilee,  Laas,  Augia's  happy  ground. 
And  those  whom  Oetylos*  low  walls  contain. 
And  Helo3,  on  the  margin  of  the  main : 
Theso;  oVr  the  bending  ooean,  Helen's  cause. 
In  sixty  ships  with  Menelaus  draws  : 
Eager  and  loud  from  mah  to  man  he  flies. 
Revenge  and  fury  flaming  in  his  eyes ; 
While    vainly  fond,  in  fancy  oft  he  hears 
The  fair  due's  grief,  and  sees  her  falfrng  tears.   , 

In  ninety  sail,  fTt>m  Pylos'  sandy  coast, 
Nestotr  the  sage  cotiducts  bis  chosen  host : 
From  Amphigenia's  ever  fruitful  land ; 
Where  ^py  high,  and  little  Pteleon  stand ; 
Where  beauteous  A'rene  her  structures  shoitrs. 
And  Thryon's  walls  Alpheus'  streams  enclose  i 
And  Dorion,  famM  for  Thamyris*  disgrace, 
Superior  onCf»of  all  the  tuneful  race, ' 
Till,  vain  of  mortals  empty  piisise,  he  strove 
To  match  the  seed  of  cloud>oompeI1ing  Jove  ! 
Too  daring  bard  !  whose  unsuccessful  pride 
Th'  immortal  Muses  in  their  artdefy*d. 
Th'  avenging  Muses  of  the  light  of  day 
Deprived  his  eyes,  and  snatch^  his  voice  away  | 
No  more  his  heavenly  voice  was  heard  to  sing, 
His  hand  no  more»awak'd  the  silver  string. 

Where  under  high  Cyllen*,  crown'd  with  wood. 
The  shaded  tomb  of  old  .^Eg3rptus  stood ; 
From  Rip6,  Strati?,  Tegea's  bordering  towns, 
The  Phenean  fields,  and  Orchomenian  downs. 
Where  the  fat  herds  in  plenteous  pasture  rove  | 
And  Stymphalus  with  her  suvrounding  grove, 
Parrhasia,  on  her  snowy  cli^  reclined. 
And  high  Enisp^  shook  by  wintery  wind. 
And  fair  Mantinea's  ever-pleasmg  site; 
In  sixty  sail  th'  Arcadian  bands  unite. 
Bold  Agapenor,  glorious  at  their  head, 
(Anoxus'  son)  the  mighty  squadron  led. 
Their  ships  supply*d  by  Agamemnon's  care. 
Through  roaring  seas  the  wondering  warriors 

bear; 
The  first  to  battle  on  th'  appointed  plain, 
But  new  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  nmin. 
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Ihoa^,  wh^re  JtAt  VAh  and  'Btiprasium  join ; 
Whom  Hynnin,  hrre,  and  Myrsinus  confine, 
And  boanded  there  where  o'er  the  vallies  row 
TheOleniao  rock  ;  and  where  Aiisium  flows; 
Beneath  {bur  chiefs  (a  numerous  army)  came ; 
The  strength  and  glory  of  th'  Epcan  name. 
In  s<»pante  squadrons  these  their  train  divide. 
Each  leads  ten  vessels  through  the  yielding  tide. 
One  vas  Amphimachus,  and  Thalphius  one 
(Earytos'  this,  and  that  Te&tufi*  son) ; 
Diures  sprung  finom  Amarynccus*  line ; 
And  great  Polyxeims,  of  force  divine. 

But  those  who  view  fair  Elis  o'er  the  ^a$ 
From  the  bleat  islands  of  th*  Echinades, 
In  forty  vessels  under  Megos  move, 
Begot  by  Phy lens  the  bclov'd  of  Jove. 
To  strong  Outichium  from  his  sire  he  fled. 
And  thence  to  Troy  his  hardy  warriors  led. 
Ulyi«es  followed  through  the  watery  road, 
A  chief,  in  wisdom  eqaafto  a  god. 
With  those  who  Cephaknia's  ble  enclosM, 
Or  till  th«ir  fields  along  the  coast  oppos'd  ; 
Or  where  fair  Ithaca  o*erlook«  the  floods, 
Where  high  Neritos  shakes  his  waving  woods. 
Where  iflgilipa's  ragged  sides  are  seen, 
Qocylia  rocky,  and  Zacynthus  green. 
Tkeae  m  twelve  galleys  with  vemiiUion  prores. 
Beneath  his  conduct  sooght  the  Phrygian  shores. 

Thoas  caiine  next,  Andrsemon^s  valiant  son. 
From  Pfemron's  walls,  and  chalky  Calydon, 
And  rpufh  Pylen^,  and  th*  Olenian  steep, 
And  Chalcis  beaten  by  the  rolling  deep. 
He  led  the  warriors  from  th*  ^.tolian  shore. 
For  now  the  sons  of  Oeneus  were  no  more  ! 
The  glories  of  the  mighty  race  were  fled '. 
<^aeas  himself,  and  Meteager  dead  ! 
To  Thoas*  can*  now  trust  the  martial  train, 
Hif  forty  vessels  follow  through  the  main. 

Next  eigUty  barks  the  Cretan  king  commands. 
Of  Gqomus,  Lyotos,  and  Gort3rna*s  bands. 
And  thoK  who  dwell  where  Rhytion*s  domes  arise, 
Or  white  Lyeastue  glitters  to  the  skies, 
Or  where  by  Phce>tus  silver  Jardan  runs  ; 
Crete's  hvndred  cities  pour  forth  all  her  sons. 
These  marchM,  Idomeneus,  beneath  thy  care. 
And  Merion,  dreadful  as  the  god  of  war. 

Tlepolemos,  the  son  of  Hercules, 
Led  nine  swift  vessels  through  the  foamy  seas ; 
From  Rhodes  with  everlasting  snnshine  bright, 
Jaijmas,  Lmdus,  and  Camirns  white. 
His  captive  mother  fierce  Alcides  bore. 
From  Bphyr's  walls,  and  Sellers  winding  shore. 
Where  mighty  towns  in  ruins  spread  the  plain, 
And  saw  their  blooming  warriors  early  slain. 
T*e  hero,  when  to  manly  years  he  grew, 
Alcides*  oncle,  old  Lirymnius,  slew  ; 
For  this,  coDStrain*d-to  quit  his  native  place. 
And  lihoii  the  vengeannc  of  the  Herculean  race, 
A'fleet  he  bnilt,  aund  with  a  numerous  train 
Of  willing  exiles,  wandered  o'er  the  main ; 
Where,  many  seas  and  many  safienngs  past. 
On  happy  Rhodes  the  chief  arrivM  at  last  : 
There  ia  three  tribes  divides  his  native  band, 
Aad  nile$  them  peaceful  in  a  foreign  land ; 
hcreas'd  and  prQq>er*d  in  their  new  abodes. 
By  mighty  Jtsm^  the  sire  of  men  and  gods ; 
With  joy  they  law  the  growing  empire  rise, 
Aad  showers  of  wealth  descending  from  the  skies. 

Thwe  shqjt  with  Nireus  sought  the  Trojau  shore, 
^ir«is,  whom  Affbe  toCharoput-borey 


Nir3us,  in  faultless  shape  and  blooming- gracei 
The  loveliest  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race , 
Pelidep  only  match'd  his  early  charms ; 
But  few  his  troops,  and  small  his  strength  ill  arms. 

Next  thirty  galleys  cleave  the  liquid  plain. 
Of  those  Calydnse's  sea-girt  isles  contain  ; 
With  them  the  youth  of  Nysyrns  repair, 
Casus  the  strong,  and  Oarpathus  the  fair  ; 
Cos,  where  Eorypylus  possett  the  sway. 
Till  great  Alcides  made  the  realms  obey  : 
These  Andphus  and  bold  Phidippus  bring, 
Sprung  from  the  god  by  l*hessalus  the  king. 

Now,  Muse,  recount  Pelasgic  Argon'  powers, 
From  Alas,  Alop6,  and  Trechin*s  towers ; 
From  Phthia's  spacious  vales ;  and  Bella,  blett 
With  female  beauty  far  beyond  the  rest. 
Full  fifty  ships  beneath  Achilles'  care, 
Th*  Achaiana,  Myrmidons,  Ilellenians  bear ; 
Thessaliaus  all,  though  various  in  their  name; 
The  same  their  nation,  and  their  chief  the  same. 
But  now,  inglorious,  stretched  along  the  shore. 
They  hear  thfe  brazen  voice  of  war  no  more  ; 
No  more  the  foe  they  face  in  dire  array ; 
Close  in  his  fleet  the  angry  leader  lay  ; 
Since  fair  Brisei's  from  his  arms  was  torn,  ^ 

The  noblest  spoil  from  saek'd  Lymessus  bome, 
I'hen,  when  the  chief  the  Theban  walls  o*crthi«w, 
And  the  liold  sons  of  great  Evemis  slew. 
There  moum'd  Achilles,  plmig'd  in  depth  of  cmre, 
Bui  soon  to  rise  in  slaughter,  blood,  and  waf. 

To  these  the  youth  of  Phylac^  succeed, 
Itona,  famous  for  her  fleecy  breed. 
And  grassy  Pteleon  deck'd  with  cheerful  greens. 
The  bowers  of  Ceres,  and  the  sylvan  scenes, 
Sweet  Pyrrhasus,  with  blooming  flowrets  CTown*d, 
And  Antron*s  watery  dens,  and  caveni*d  ground. 
These  own'd  as  chief  Protesilas  the  brave. 
Who  now  lay  silent  in  the  gloomy  grave  r 
The  first  who  boldly  touch*d  the  Trojan  shore. 
And  dy*d  a  Phrygian  lance  with  Grecian  gore ; 
There  lies,  far  distant  from  his  native  plain ; 
Unfinished,  his  proud  palaces  remain. 
And  his  sad  consort  beats  her  breast  in  vain. 
His  troops  in  forty  ships  Podarces  led, 
Iphiclus*  son,  and  brother  to  the  dead  ; 
Nor  he  unworthy  to  command  the  host ; 
Yet  still  they  moum*d  their  ancient  leader  lost. 

The  men  who  Glaphrya's  fair  toil  partake. 
Where  hills  encircle  Bcebc*s  \o7i\y  lake, 
Where  Phaere  hears  the  neighbouring  waters  fiUl, 
Or  proud  lolcus  lifts  her  airy  wall. 
In  ten  black  ships  embark*d  for  Ilion*8  shore» 
With  bokl  Eumylus,  whom  Alcest^  bore  i 
All  Pelias*  race  Alcest^  far  OQtshin*d, 
The  grace  and  glory  of  the  beauteous  kind. 

The  troops  Methond  or  Thaumachia  yields, 
Olizon's  rocks,  or  Meliboea*s  fields, 
With  Philoctetcs  sail'd,  whose  matchless  art. 
From  the  tough  bow  directs  the  feathered  dart 
Seven  were  his  ships  j-  each  vessel  fifty  row, 
Skiird  in  his  science  of  the  dart  and  bow. 
But  he  lay  raging  on  the  Lemnian  ground, 
A  poisonous  Hydra  gave  the  burning  wound ; 
There  groan'd  the  chief  m  agonizing  pain. 
Whom  Greece  at  length  shaU  wish,  nor  wish  m 

vain. 
His  forces  Medeon  led  from  Lemnos*  shore, 
Oi'leus'  son,  whom  beauteous  Rhena  bore. 

Th'  Oichalian  race,  in  those  high  towers  contahi*d, 
Where  once  Eurytua  in  proud  triumph  reign'd. 
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Or  wh^re  her  htdmbfer  tnrreti  Tricca  rears, 
Or  where  Ithom^,  roagh  with  rocks,  appears  | 
In  thirty  sail  the  sparkling  waves  divide^ 
Wbioh  PodoUrius  and  Machaon  guide. 
To  these  his  skill  their  parent-god  ^  imparts^ 
Divine  professors  of  the  healin?  arts. 

The  bold  Ormenian  and  Asterian  bands 
In  forty  barks  Eorypylus  commands, 
Where  Titan  hides  his  hoary  head  in  snow, 
And  where  Hyperia's  silver  fountains  flow. 
Thy  troops,  Argissa,  Polypcetes  leads. 
And  Eleoo,  shelterM  hy  Oljrmpus'  shades, 
Gyrton^'s  warriors;  and  where  Orthe  lies. 
And  Oleosson's  chalky  clifi^  arise. 
Sprung  from  Piritbous  of  immortal  race, 
liie  fruit  of  fisir  Hippodam^'s  embrace, 
(That  day  when,  hurl'd  from  Pelion's  cipudy  head. 
To  distant  dens  the  shaggy  Centaurs  fled) 
With  Polypcetes  join'd  in  equal  sway 
Leontes  leads,  and  forty  ships  obey. 

In  twenty  sail  the  bold  PerrhsBbians  eame 
From  Cyphos,  Guneus  was  their  Iead<^'s  name. 
With  these  the  Enians  joined,  and  those  who  fireeze 
Where  cold  Dodooa  lifts  her  holy  trees ; 
Or  where  the  pleasing  Titaresius  glides. 
And  into  Peneus  rolls  his  easy  tides ; 
Yell  o'er  the  silver  surfiicc  pure  they  flow. 
The  sacred  stream  onmiz'd  with  streams  below, 
Sapred  and  awful !  From  the  dark  abodes 
Styx  pqurs  them  forth,  the  dreadful  oath  of  gods  ! 

Last  under  Prothous  the  Magnesiaus  stood, 
Prothoui  the  swift,  of  old  Tenthredron*s  blood ; 
Who  dwell  where  Pelion,  crown'd  with  piny  boughs, 
Obscures  the  glade;  and  nods  his  shaggy  brows ; 
Or  where  through  flowery  Teinp^  Peneus  strajr'd, 
(The  region  stretched  beneath  his  mighty  shade) 
In  forty  sable  barks  they  stemm'd  the  main ; 
Such  were  the  chie£i,  ami  such  the  Grecian  train. 

Say  next,  O  Muse !  of  all  Achaia  breeds. 
Who  bravest  fought,  or  rein'd  the  nobleit  steeds  ? 
Eumeleus'  mares  were  foremost  in  the  chase. 
As  eagles  fleet,  and  of  PhereUan  race  : 
Bred  where  Pieria's  fruitful  fountains  flow, 
And  trained  by  him  who  bears  the  silver  bow. 
Fierce  in  the  fight  their  nostrils  breathe  a  flame, 
Their  height,  their  colour,  and  their  age  the  same ; 
O'er  fields  of  death  they  whirl  the  rapid  car, 
And  brefHc  the  ranks,  and  thuuder  through  the  war. 
Ajax  in  arms  the  first  renown  acquire, 
While  stem  AchillMi  in  his  wrath  retired 
(His  was  the  strength  that  mortal  might  exceeds, 
And  hi^,  th*  nnriraird  raco  df  heavenly  steeds). 
But  Thetis'  son  now  shines  in  arms  no  more ; 
His  troops,  neglected  on  the  sandy  shore, 
Jn  empty  air  their  spoitive  javelins  throw, 
Or  wb^rl  the  di»k,  or  bend  an  idle  bow  : 
TJnstainM  with  blood  his  covered  chariots  stand  ; 
Th'  immortal  coursers  graze  along  the  strand ; 
But  the  brave  chie.s  th'  inslorious  life  deplored, 
And  wandering  o'er  the  camp,  required  their  lord. 

Now,  like  a  <leluge,  covering  all  around. 
The  shining  armies  swept  along  the  ground  : 
Swift  as  a  flood  of  fire,  when  storms  arise. 
Floats  ti^e  wi^ie  field,  and  blazes  to  the  skies. 
Earth  groaned  beneath  them  j  as  when  angry  Jove 
Hurls  down  the  forky  lightning  from  above. 
On  Arim^  whv^n  he  the  thunder  throws. 
And  fires  Typhisus  with  redoubled  blows, 

^  3Csculapius. 


Where  Typhon,  pMst  bcoaatlr  the  bunuog  1m$, 
Still  feels  the  fulry  of  th'  avenging  God. 

But  various  Iris,  Jove's  commands  to  hear. 
Speeds  on  the  wingt  of  winds  through  liquid  air  { 
In  Priam's  porch  the  Trqjan  chiefs  she  found, 
Ihe  old  consulting,  and  the  youths  around* 
Pontes'  shape,  the  monarch's  son,  she  chose. 
Who  from  ^setes'  tomb  obaerVd  the  foes. 
High  on  the  monnd ;  from  whence  in  prospect  lay 
The  fields,  the  tents,  the  navy,  and  the  bay. 
In  this  dissembled  form,  she  hastes  to  bring 
Th'  unwelcome  message  to  the  Phrygian  king : 

"  Cease  to  consult,  the  time  for  action  caBs, 
War,  horrid  war,  approaches  to  your  walls  1 
Assembled  armies  oft  have  I  behdd  ; 
But  ne*er  till  now  such  numbers  charg'd  the  field. 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  or  driving  sand, 
The  moving  squadrons  blacken  all  the  strand. 
Thou,  godlike  Hector !  all  thy  force  employ. 
Assemble  all  th'  united  bands  of  Troy ; 
In  just  array  let  every  leader  call 
The  foreign  troops :  this  day  demands  them  sdl. 
The  voice  divine  the  mighty  chief  alarms ; 
The  council  breaks,  the  warriors  rush  to  anus. 
The  gates  unfolding  pour  forth  all  their  train, 
Nations  on  nations  fill  the  dusky  plain,     [ground ; 
Men,   steeds,  and  chariots,  shake  the  tremhling 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound. 
Amidst  the  plain  in  sight  of  Ilion  stands 
A  rising  mount,  the  work  of  human  hands ; 
(This  for  Myrinne^B  tomb  th*  immortals  know. 
Though  call'd  Batiea  in  the  world  below) 
Beneath  their  chie&  in-  martial  order  here, 
Th'  auxiliar  troops  and  Trojan  hosts  appear. 

The  godlike  Hector,  high  above  the  rest. 
Shakes  his  huge  spear,  and  nods  his  plumy  crest  t 
In  throngs  around  his  native  bands  repair. 
And  groves  of  lances  glitter  in  the  air. 

Divine  .£aeas  brings  the  Dardan  race, 
Ancbises'  son  by  Venus'  std'n  embrace. 
Bom  in  the  shades  cf  Ida's  secret  grove, 
(A  mortal  mixing  with  the  queen  of  love) : 
Archilochus  and  Acama  divide 
The  warrior's  toils  and  combat  by  his  side. 

Who  fiiir  Zeleia's  wealthy  valleys  tUl, 
Fast  by  the  foot  of  Ida's  sacred  hill. 
Or  drink,  .£sepus,  of  thy  sable  flood. 
Were  led  by  Pandarus,  of  royal  blood  ; 
To  whom  his  art  Apollo  deign'd  to  show, 
Orac'd  with  the  presents  of  his  shafts  and  bow. 

From  rich  Apaesus'  and  Adrestia's  towers. 
High  Teree's  summits,  and  Pityea's  bowers ; 
From  these  the  congregated  troops  obey 
Young  Amphius*  ami  Adrastus'  equal  sway : 
Old  Mcrops'  sons ;  whom,  skill'd  in  fates  to  come. 
The  sire  forewarned,  and  prophesy'd  their  doom : 
Fate  urg'd  them  on  !  the  sire  forewarn'd  in  vain. 
They  rush'd  to  war,  and  perish'd  on  the  plain. 

From  Practius*  stream,  Percote's  pasture  lands. 
And  Sestos  and  Abydos'  neighbouring  strands, . 
From  great  Arisba's  walls  and  ScUe's  coast, 
Asius  Hyrtacides  conducts  his  host  r 
High  on  his  car  he  shakes  the  flowing  reins. 
His  fiery  coursers  thunder  o'er  the  plains. 

The  fierce  Pelasgi  next,  in  war  renown'd, 
March  from  Larissa's  ever-fertile  grounds 
In  equal  arms  their  brother  leaders  shine 
Hippothous  bold,  and  Pylens  the  divine. 

Next  Acamus  and  Pyrous  lead  their  hosts. 
In  dread  arrsy,.from  lliraraa's  winteicy  coasts ^ 
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Itoioid  the  bleak  tealips  where  Hellespontus  roan. 
And  Boreas  beats  the  hoarse-resounding  shores. 

With  great  Euphemus  the  Ciconians  move, 
Sprang  from  Tnszenian  Ceus,  lov'd  by  Jove. 

Psrnschmus  the  Psonian  troops  attend, 
Skiil'd  in  the  6ght,  their  crooked  bows  to  bend : 
From  Axius'  ample  bed  he  leads  them  on, 
Azioi,  that  laves  the  distant  Amy  don; 
Arias,  that  swells  mith  all  his  neighbouring  rills, 
And  wide  around  the  duating  region  Alls. 

The  Paphlagoniaos  Pyloemenes  rules, 
Where  ridi  Henctia  breeds  her  savagre  mules, 
MTiere  Erythinus'  rising  clifts  are  seen. 
Thy  irroTcs  of  box,  Cy torus !  ever  green; 
Auid  where  JE^alus  and  Cronma  lie. 
And  lofty  Sesamus  invades  the  sky : 
And  where  Parthenius,  roll'd  through  banks  of 
Reflects  her  bordering  palaces  and  bowers,  [dowers, 

Here  march'd  in  arms  the  Halizonian  band. 
Whom  Odius  and  Epistrophus  command, 
From  those  far  regions  where  the  Sun  refines 
The  ripening  silver  in  Alybean  mines. 

There  mighty  Cbromis  led  the  Mysian  train. 
And  angur  Ennomus,  inspired  in  vain; 
For  stem  Achilles  lopt  his  sacred  head, 
RoHM  down  Scamauder  with  the  vulgar  dead. 

Phorois  and  brave  Ascanius  here  unite 
The  Ascanian  Phrygians,  eager  for  the  fight. 

Of  those  who  round  Masonia's  realms  resi<le, 
Or  whom  the  vales  in  shades  of  Tmolus  hide, 
Mestles  and  Anttphus  the  charge  partake ; 
Bom  on  the  banks  of  Gyges'  silent  lake. 
There,  from  the  fields  where  wild  Mseandcr  flows, 
ili^b  Mycal^,  and  Latmos'  shady  brows, 
And  proud  Milctes,  came  the  Carian  throngs, 
With  mingl«Ki  clamouis,  and  with  barbarous 

tongues. 
Amphimacbus  «nd  Naustes  guide  the  train, 
Naoatt^s^e  bold,  Amphimachus  the  vain, 
Who,  trtck*d  mith  gold,  anJ  glittering  on  his  cat, 
Kode  like  a  wuman  to  the  ticiii  of  war. 
Fool  that  he  wasj  by  fierce  AciiiUcs  slain. 
The  river  swept  him  to  the  briny  main : 
There  wbelm'd  with  waves  the  gaudy  warrior  lies ; 
The  valiant  victor  scizM  the  golden  prize. 

The  forces  last  in  fair  array  succeed, 
Which  blameless  G!9ucus  and  Sarpcdon  lead; 
The  warlike  barids  that  distant  Lycia  yields, 
Where  gulphy  Xanthus  foams  along  the  fields. 


THE  lUAD. 


ARGUMENT. 

TBK  nVBX.  OP  MRNELAUS  AND  TAR  If. 

Tni  Armies  being  ready  to  engage,  a  single  combat 
is  agreed  upvn  between  Menclaus  and  Paris  (by 
the  intervention  of  Hector^  for  the  detenn'natijn 
of  the  war.  Iris  is  sent  to  cull  Helena  to  Uliold 
the  fight.  ?he  leads  her  to  the  walls  of  IVoy, 
where  Priam  sat  witli  his  couiis«Uors,  observing 
the  Grecian  leaders  on  the  plain  betow,  to  whom 
Helen  gires  an  account  of  the  chief  of  them. 
The  kin^  oq  either  part  take  the  soU-mu  oatU 


for  the  conditions  of  the  combat^  The  4ael  «a« 
sues:  wherein  Paris  being  overcome,  he  it 
snatched  away  in  a  cloud  by  Venus,  and  trans* 
ported  to  bis  apartment.  She  then  calls  Helei\ 
from  the  walls,  and  brings  the  lovers  together. 
Agamemnon,  on  the  part  of  the  Grecians,  de« 
mands  the  restoration  of  Helen,  and  the  per* 
formance  of  the  articles. 
The  three  and  twentieth  day  still  continues 
throughout  thb  bo(4k.  Thb  scene  is  sometimef 
in  the  fields  bei'ure  Troy,  and  lOtACtiiBe^  in  Troyg 
itself. 


Thits  by  their  leader's  car^  each  martial  band 
Moves  into  ranks,  and  stretches  o*cr  the  land. 
With  shouts  the  Trojans  rushing  from  afar. 
Proclaimed  their  motions,  and  provok'd  the  war* 
So  when  inclement  winter  vex  the  plain  * 

With  piercing  frosts,  or  thick-descending  rain 
To  warmer  seas,  the  cranes  cmbody'd  fly,  * 
With  noise,  and  order,  through  the  mid-way 

sky; 
To  pigmy  nations  wounds  and  death  thay  bring. 
And  all  the  war  descends  upon  the  wing. 
But  silent,  breathing  rage,  resolved  and  skill'd 
By  mutual  aids  to  fix  a  doubtful  field, 
Swift  march  the  Greeks:  the  rapid  dust  around 
Darkening  arisi^s  from  the  laboured  ground. 
Thus  from  his  flaggy  wings  when  Notus  sheds 
A  night  of  vapours  round  the  mountain-heads 
Swift  gliding  mists  th<*  dusky  fields  invade, 
To  thieves  mor«  gi-ateful  than  the  midnight  shade : 
While  scarce  the  swains  their  feeding  flocks  survey  ' 
fA>st  and  confus'd  amidst  the  thicken  d  day:         * 
So,  wrapt  in  gathering  dust,  the  Grecian  train, 
A  moving  cloud,  swept  on,  and  hid  the  plain. 

Now  front  to  front  the  hostile  armies  stand, 
Eagn- of  fight,  and  only  wait  command: 
Wh(!n»  to  the  van,  before  the  sons  of  fame 
Whom  'JVoy  sent  forth,  the  beauteous  Paris  Ciplt, 
In  form  a  -od !  the  panther's  speckled  hide 
Plow'd  o'er  his  armour  with  an  easy  pride 
Kis  bended  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung  * 
His  sword  beside  him  nejjligently  hung. 
Two  pointed  sp-ars  he  shook  with  gallant  grace 
And  dar'd  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  race.        ' 

As  thus,  w  ith  glorious  air  and  proud  disdain 
He  boldly  stalk'd,  the  foremost  on  the  plain  * 
Him  Mcaelaua,  lov'd  of  Mars,  espies,  * 

With  heart  elated,  and  with  joyful  eyes: 
So  joys  n  lion,  if  the  branching' deer. 
Or  mountain  goat,  hii  bulky  prize,  appear; 
Eaffer  he  seizes  and  devours  the  shin, 
Prest  by  bold  youths  :vi;d  baying  djg/in  vain. 
Thus  fond  of  vengeance,  with  a  furious  bound. 
In  elan^ing  irms  he  leaps  upon  the  ground 
From  his  high  chariot :  him,  approaching  near, 
llie  beauUous  champion  views  with  marks  of  fear  j 
Suiit  with  a  conscious  sense,  retires  behind. 
And  shuns  the  fate  he  well  deserv  d  to  find! 
As  when  some  shepherd,  from  the  rt»stiit>g  treet 
Shot  forth  to  view,  a  scaly  serpent  sees; 
Trembling  and  pale,  he  starU  with  wild  aflVight, 
And  all  confus'd  precipitates  his  flight . 
So  from  the  king  the  bhining  wa-.rlur  flies, 
And  plung'd  amid  the  thick-st  Trqians  lies. 

As  god-lik^  Hector  sres  the  prince  retreat, 
Hu  thus  upbraids  hiui  with  a  g*  acrous  heat: 
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"  ITnhappy  Paris !  but  to  women  brave ! 
So  fairly  form'd,  and  only  to  deceive ! 
Oh,  hadst  thou  died  when  first  thou  saw*8t  tbc  light, 
Or  died  at  least  before  thy  nuptial  rite ! 
A  better  fate  than  vainly  thus  to  boast, 
And  fiy,  the  scandal  of  the  Trojan  host, 
Gods !  bow  the  scornful  Greeks  exult  to  see 
Their  fears  of  danger  undeceiv'd  in  thee ! 
Thy  figure  promis'd  with  a  martial  air. 
But  ill  thy  soul  supplies  a  fbnn  so  fair. 
In  former  days,  in  all  thy  gallant  pride 
When  thy  tmll  ships  triumphant  stemmed  the  tide, 
When  Greece  beheld  thy  painted  canvass  flow. 
And  crowds  stood  wondering  at  the  passing  show ; 
Say,  was  it  thus,  with  such  a  baffled  mien, 
Ypu  met  th'  approacbd^  of  the  Spartan  queen, 
Thus  from  her  realm  convey 'd  tbe  beauteous  prize, 
And  both  ber  warlike  lords*  outshinM  inlielen^s  eyes? 
TMs  de#d,  thy  foes'  delight,  thy  own  disgrace, 
Thy  father's  grief,  and  ruin  of  thy  race; 
This  deed  recalls  thee  to  the  proffered  fight; 
Or  h^  thou  injured  whom  thou  dar^st  not  right? 
Soon  to  thy  cost  the  field  would  make  thee  know 
Thov  keep^st  the  consort  of  a  braver  foe, 
Thy  graceful  form  instilling  soft  desire. 
Thy  curling  tresses,  and  thy  silver  lyre, 
Beaiity  and  yomh ;  in  vain  to  these  you  trust, 
.  Wlien  youth  and  beauty  shall  be  laid  in  dust : 
Troy  yet  may  wake,  and  one  avenging  blow 
Crush  the  dire  author  of  bis  country's  woe." 

His  silence  here,  with  blushes,  Paris  breaks^ 
"  *Tis  just,  my  brother,  what  your  anger  speaks; 
But  who  like  thee  can  boast  a  soul  sedate. 
So  fiimly  proof  to  all  the  shocks  of  fate } 
Thy  force,  like  steel,  a  tempered  hardness  shows, 
Still  edgM  to  wound,  and  still  untir'd  with  blows. 
Like  steel,  uplifted  by  some  strenuous  swain, 
With  falling  woods  to  strow  the  wasted  plains 
Thy  gifts  I  praise;  nor  thou  despise  the  charms 
With  which  a  lover  golden  Venus  arms; 
S^Q  moving  speech,  and  pleasing  outward  show, 
Tfo  wish  can  gain  them,  bat  the  gods  bestow. 
Yet,  would'st  tbou  hare  the  profier'd  combat  stand. 
The  Greeks  and  Trojans  seat  on  cither  hand; 
Then  let  a  mid -way  space  our  host*  divide, 
And  on  that  stage  of  war  the  cause  be  try'd : 
By  f*aris  there  the  Spartan  king  be  fought. 
For  beauteous  Helen  and  (he  wealth  she  brought: 
And'  who  his  rival  can  in  arms  subdue, 
ILis  be  the  fair,  and  his  the  treasure  too. 
1t»os  with  a  lasting  league  your  toils  may  cease. 
And  Troy  possess  her  fertile  fields  in  pieace ; 
ITius  may  the  Greeks  review  their  native  shore. 
Much  fsm'd  for  generous  steeds,  for  beauty  more." 

He  said.     The  challenge  Hector  heard  with  joy. 
Then  with  his  spear  restrained  the  youth  of  Troy, 
Held  by  the  midst,  athwart ;  and  near  the  foe 
AdvancM  with  steps  majestically  slow  : 
While  round  his  dauntless  head  the  Grecians  pour 
Their  stones  and  arrows  in  a  mingled  shower. 

Then  thus  the  monarch  great  Atridet  cry'd; 
"  Forbear,  ye  warriors !  lay  the  darts  aside  : 
A  pariey  Hector  asks,  a  message  bears. 
We  know  him  by  the  various  plume  he  wears." 
Aw*d  by  his  high  command  the  Greeks  attend, 
The  tumult  silence,  and  the  fight  suspend. 

While  from  the  centre  Hector  rolls  his  eyes 
On  either  host,  and  thus  to  both  applies : 

''^  *  Theseus  and  Menelaus. 


V  Hear,  all  ye  Trojans,  all  ye  Grecian  bands! 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  demands. 
Your  shining  swords  within  the  sheath  restrain^, 
And  pitch  your  lances  in  the  yielding  plain. 
Here  in  the  midst,  in  either  army's  sight, 
He  dares  the  Spartan  king  to  single  fight » 
And  wills;  that  Helen  and  the  ravish 'd  spoil 
TTiat  caused  the  contest,  shall  reward  the  toil. 
Let  these  the  brarc  triumphant  victor  grace. 
And  differing  nations  part  in  leagues  of  peace." 

He  spoke:  In  still  suspense  on  either  side 
Each  army  stood:  the  Spartan  chief  reply'd : 

**  Me  too,  ye  warriors,  hear,  whose  fotal  right 
A  world  engages  in  the  toils  of  fight 
To  me  the  labour  of  the  field  resi^  ; 
Me  Paris  injur'd;  all  the  war  be  mine. 
Fall  that  he  must,  beneath  his  rival's  aqns ; 
And  live  the  rest,  stscure  of  future  harms. 
Two  lambs,  devoted  by  your  country's  rite, 
To  Earth  a  sable,  to  the  Sun  a  white. 
Prepare,  ye  Trojans !  while  a  third  we  bring 
Select  to  Jove,  th*  inviolable  king. 
Let  reverend  Priam  in  the  truce  engage. 
And  add  the  sanction  of  considerate  age ; 
His  sons  are  fsithless,  headlong  in  debate. 
And  youth  itself  an  empty  wavering  state : 
Cool  age  advances  venerably  wise, 
Turns  on  all  hands  its  di^ep-disceming  eyes ; 
Sees  what  befcl.  and  what  may  yet  befall^ 
Concludes  from  both,  and  best  provides' for  alt^ 

The  nations  hear,  with  rising  hopes  possest. 
And  peaceful  prospects  dawn  in  every  breast. 
Within  the  lines  they  drew  their  steeds  arouncf. 
And  from  their  chariots  issued  on  the  ground  ^ 
Next  all,  unbuckling  the  rich  mail  they  wore. 
LayM  their  bright  arms  along  the  sable  shore. 
On  either  side  the  meeting  hosts  are  seen, 
With  lances  fixM,  and  close  the  space  between. 
Two  heralds  now,  dispatchM  to  Troy,  invite 
The  Phrygian  monarch  to  the  peaceful  rite : 
Talthybius  hastens  to  the  fleet,  to  bring 
The  Iamb  for  Jove,  th'  inviolable  king. 

Meantime,  to  beauteous  Helen,  from  the  skiet 
The  various  godd«*ss  of  the  rain- bow  flies 
(Like  fair  laodic^  in  form  and  face 
The  loveliest  nymph  of  Priam's  royal  race). 
Her  in  the  palace,  at  her  loom  she  found ; 
The  golden  web  her  own  sad  story  crown'd. 
The  Trojan  wars  she  weav*d  (herself  the  prize) 
And  the  dire  triumph  of  her  fatal  eyes. 
To  whom  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow ; 
**  Approach  and  view  the  wondrous  scenes  below  ! 
Each  hardy  Greek,  and  valiant  Trojan  knight. 
So  dreadful  late,  and  furious  for  the  fight. 
Now  re^  their  spears,  or  lean  upon  their  shields  ^ 
Ceas'd  is  the  war,  and  silent  all  the  fields. 
Paris  alone  and  Sparta's  king  advance, 
In  single  fight  to  toss  the  beamy  lance ; 
F.ach  met  in  arms,  the  fate  of  combat  tries. 
Thy  love  the  motive,  and  thy  charms  the  prize." 

This  said,  the  many-colourM  maid  inspires 
Her  husband's  love,  and  wakes  her  former  fires  j 
Her  country,  parents,  all  that  once  were  dear, 
Kush  to  her  thoughts,  and  force  a  tender  tear. 
O'er  her  fair  face  a  snowy  veil  she  threw. 
And,  sofVly  sighing,  from  the  loom  withdrew  ; 
Her  handmaids  Cl3rmenfe  and  ^hra  wait 
Her  silent  footsteps  to  the  Scaean  gate. 

There  sat  the  seniors  of  the  Trojan  race. 
(Old  Priam's  cbieft,  and  most  in  Priam''8  grace) 
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The  king  the  first ;  Tbymcctes  at  big  side ; 
Lampas  and  Clylius,  long  in  council  tryM ; 
I^lbus,  aod  Hicetadn,  once  the  strong ;    . 
And  ntnct,  the  wisest  of  the  reverend  throng, 
Aitcnor  grare,  and  sage  Ucalegon, 
Lean'd  6it  the  walls,  and  bask'd  before  the  Sun. 
Chie&»  who  no  more  in  bloody  fights  engage. 
Bat  wise  through  time,  and  narrative  with  age, 
h  mmmer-days  like  grasshoppers  rejoice, 
A  Uoodless  race,  that  send  a  feeble  voice. 
These,  when  the  Spartan  queen  approach^  the 
la  secret  ownM  resistless  beauty's  power :     [tower. 
They  cried,  **  No  wonder  such  celestial  charms 
For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms ; 
What  winnii^  graces !  what  majestic  mien  ! 
She  mores  a  goddess,  and  slie  looks  a  queen  ! 
Yethenoe,  oh  Heaven  !  convey  that  fatal  face. 
And  from  destruction  save  the  Trojan  race." 

The  good  old  Priam  welcomed  her,  and  cried, 
"  Approach,  my  child,  and  grace  thy  father's  side. 
See  OQ  the  plain  thy  Grecian  spouse  appears, 
The  friends  and  kindred  of  thy  former  years. 
K6  crime  of  thine  our  present  sufferings  draws. 
Not  thou,  but  Heaven's  disposing  will,  ^hc  cause ; 
The  gods  these  armies  and  this  force  employ. 
The  hostile  gods  conspire  the  fate  of  Troy. 
Bot  lift  thy  ejres,  and  say,  what  Greek  is  he 
(Far  as  from  hence  these  aged  orbs  can  see) 
Aroond  whose  brow  such  martial  ^accs  shine, 
So  tall,  so  awful,*  and  almost  divine  ! 
Though  some  of  larger  stature  tread  the  green, 
None  match  his  grandeur  and  exalted  mien : 
He  seems  a  monarch,  and  his  country's  pride." 
Thus  ceas'd  the  king ;  and  thus  the  fair  replied : 

"  Before  lhyj>r<«ence,  father,  I  appear 
With  conscious  shame  and  reverential  fear. 
Ah !  had  I  died,  ere  to  these  walls  1  fled, 
False  to  my  country  and  my  nuptial  bed  ; 
My  brothers,  friends,  and  daughter  left  behind. 
False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kind  ? 
For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease 
Shall  waste   the  form,  whose  crime  it  was  to 

please. 
The  king  of  kings,  Atrides,  you  survey, 
Great  in  the  war,  and  great  in  arts  of  sway : 
My  bit>ther  once,  before  my  days  of  shame ; 
And  oh !  that  still  he  bore  a  brother's  name !" 
With  wonder  Priam  view'd  the  god-like  man, 
Fotoll'd  the  happy  prince,  and  thus  began : 
"  O  bkst  Atrides !  bom  to  prosperous  fate, 
Soccessful  monarch  of  a  mighty  state  I 
How  vast  thy  empire  !  Of  yon  matchless  train 
What  numbers  lost,  what  numbers  yet  remain  ? 
In  Phrygia  once  were  gallant  armies  known. 
In  ancient  time,  when  Otrieus  filled  the  throne. 
When  godlike  Mygdon  led  their  troops  of  horse, 
Aad  I,  to  join  them,  rais'd  the  Trojan  force : 
Against  the  manlike  Amazons  we  stood, 
And  Sangar's  stream  ran  purple  with  their  blood. 
Bot  hr  inferior  those,  in  martial  grace 
And  strength  of  numbers,  to  this  Grecian  race." 
This  said,  once  more  he  view*d  the  warrior- 
train: 
**  What's  he  whose  arms  liescattcr'd  on  the  plain? 
Broad  b  his  breast,  his  shoulders  larger  sprCiid, 
TVwgh  great  Atrides  overtops  his  .head. 
Kor  yet  appear  his  care  and  conduct  small ; 
From  rank  to  rank  he  moves,  and  orders  all. 
The  stately  ram  thus  measures  o'er  the  ground. 
And,  master  of  the  flock,  surveys  them  i»und." 


Then  Helen  thus :  *'  Whom  your  diaceming  eye 
Have  singled  out,  is  Ithacus  tlie  wise  : 
A  barren  iaiaod  boasts  his  glorious  birth  : 
His  fame  for  wisdom  lUls  the  spacious  Earth." 

Antenor  took  the  word,  and  thus  began  : 
**  Myself,  O  king  !  have  seen  that  wond'rous  man: 
When,  trusting  Jove  and  hospitable  laws. 
To  Troy  he  came,  to  plead  the  Grecian  cause ; 
(Great  Menelaufr  urg*d  the  same  request) 
My  house  was  honour'd  with  each  royal  guest : 
I  knew  their  persons,  and  admired  their  parts. 
Both  brave  in  arms,  and  both  apprtiv'd  in  arts. 
Erect,  the  Spartan  most  engag'd  our  view  j 
Ulysses  seat«i  greater  reverence  drew. 
When  Atreus'  son  harangu'd  the  listening  train. 
Just  was  his  sense,  and  his  expression  plain. 
His  words  succinct,  yet  full,  witiiout  a  6iult ;      ^ 
He  spoke  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought 
But  when  Ulysses  rose,  in  thought  profound. 
His  modest  eyes  he  fixt  upon  the  ground. 
As  one  unskill'd  or  dumb,  he  scem'd  to  stand, 
Nor  rais'd  his  head,  nor  stretch  his  sceptcr'd  band ; 
But  when  he  speaks,  what  elocution  flows  ! 
Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descending  snows. 
The  copious  accents  fall  with  easy  art ; 
Melting  they  fall,  and  sink  into  the  heart ! 
Wondering  we  hear,  and  flx'd  in  deep  surprize ; 
Our  ears  refute  the  censure  of  our  eyes." 

The  king  then  ask'd  (as  yet  the  camp  he  view'd) 
"  What  chief  is  that,  with  giant  strength  endued ; 
Whose  brawny  shoulders,  and  whose  swelling  chest, 
And  lofty  stature,  far  exceed  the  rest  ?" 
"  Ajax  the  great,"  the  beauteous  queen  replitni ; 
"Himself  a  host :  the  Grecian  strcu^th  and  prjdr. 
See !  bold  Idomeneus  superior  towers 
Amidst  you  circle  of  his  Cretan  powei-s, 
Great  as  a  god !   I  saw  him  once  before. 
With  Menelaus,  on  the  Spartan  shore- 
The  rest  I  know,  and  could  in  order  name ; 
All  valiant  chiefe,  and  men  of  mighty  fame. 
Yet  two  are  wanting  of  the  numerous  train. 
Whom  loug  my  eyes  have  sought,  but  sought  in 

vain. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  first  in  martial  force. 
One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renown'd  for  boz^. 
My  brothers  these;  the  same  our  native  shore. 
One  house  contain'd  us,  as  one  mother  bore. 
Perhaps  the  chiefs,  from  warlike  toils  at  ease. 
For  distant  Troy  refus'd  to  sail  the  seas : 
Perhaps  their  swords  some  nobler  quarrel  draws, 
AsbamM  to  combat  in  their  sister's  cause." 

So  spoke  the  fair,  nor  knew  her  brothers'  doom, 
Wrapt  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  tomb ; 
Adom'd  with  honours  in  their  native  shore. 
Silent  they  slept,  and  heard  of  wars  no  more. 

Meantime  the  heralds,  through  the  crowded  town, 
Bring  the  rich  wine  and  destin'd  victims  dowa, 
Idseus*  arms  the  golden  goblets  prest. 
Who  thus  the  venerable  king  addrest : 
"  Arise,  Q  father  of  the  Trojan  sUte ! 
The  nations  call,  thy  joyful  people  wait. 
To  seal  the  truce,  and  end  the  dire  debate. 
Paris  thy  son,  aud  %>arta's  king,  advance. 
In  measur'd  li^ts  to  toss  the  weighty  lance  ; 
And  who  his  rival  shall  its  arms  subdue 
His  be  the  dame,  and  his  the  treasure  too. 
Thus  with  the  lasting  league  our  toils  may  cease. 
And  Troy  possess  her  fertile  fields  in  peace; 
So  shall  the  Greeks  review  their  native  shore, 
Much  fam'd  for  generous  stetds,  for  beauty  more." 
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With  |Ti«f  lit  hetrd,  and  bade  the  chieft  prepare 
To  join  bis  mi)k-white  coursers  to  the  car: 
He  mounts  the  seat,  Antenor  at  his  side ; 
The  gentle  steeds  through  Sca*a's  gates  they  guide : 
>7ext  from  the  car  descending  on  the  plain. 
Amid  the  Grecian  host  and  lYojan  train 
Slow  they  proceed :  the  sage  Ulysses  then 
Arose,  and  with  him  rose  the  king  of  men. 
On  either  side  a  sacred  herald  stands. 
The  wine  they  mix,  and  on  each  monarches  hands 
Pour  the  full  urn ;  then  draws  the  Grecian  lord 
His  CQtlace,  sheathM  beside  his  ponderous  sword ; 
From  the  signM  victims  crops  the  curling  hair, 
The  heralds  part  it,  and  the  princes  share  ; 
Then  loudly  thus  before  th'  attentive  bands 
He  calls  the  gods,  and  spreads  his  lifted  hands : 
"  O  first  uk)  greatest  power  !  whom  all  obey, 
Who  high  on  Ida's  holy  mountain  sway. 
Eternal  Jove!  and  yon  bright  orb  that  roll 
From  east  to  west,  and  view  from  pole  to  pole ! 
Thou  mother  Earth !  and  all  ye  living  floods  I 
Itofemal  fnries  and  Tartarian  gods. 
Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 
For  peijur'd  kings,  and  all  who  falsely  swear ! 
Hear,  and  be  witness.     If,  by  Paiis  slain^ 
Great  Menebus  press  the  lata!  plain ; 
The  dame  and  treasures  let  the  Trojan  keep, 
And  Greece  returning  plough  the  watery  deep. 
If  by  my  brother's  tonce  the  Trojan  bleed ; 
Be  his  the  wealth  and4>eanteous  dame  decreed :  > 
Th'  appointed  fine  let  Uion  justly  pay. 
And  every  age  record  the  signal  day. 
Thus  if  the  Phrygians  shall  refuse  to  yield. 
Arms  must  revenge,  and  Mars  decide  the  Held." 

With  that  the  chief  the  tender  victims  slew. 
And  in  the  dust  their  bleeding  bodies  threw.  , 
The  vital  spirit  issued  at  the  wound. 
And  left  the  members  quivering  on  the  ground. 
From  the  same  urn  they  drink  the  mingled  wine. 
And  add  libations  to  the  powers  divine. 
While  thus  their  prayers  united  mount  the  sky ; 
•*  Hear,  mighty  Jove !  and  hear,  ye  gods  on  high! 
And  may  their  blood,  who  first  the  league  con- 
found, 
Shed  like  this  wine,  distain  the  tliirsty  ground  ; 
May  all  thenr  consorls  serve  promiscuous  lust. 
And  all  their  race  be  scattered  as  the  dust !" 
Thus  either  host  their  imprecations  joined, 
Which  Jove  refiisM,  and  mingled  with  the  wind. 

The  rites  now  finished,  reverend  Priam  rose, 
And  thus  expressed  a  heart  o'erchorg'd  with  woes ; 
"  Ye  Greeks  and  Trojans,  let  the  chiefs  engage. 
But  spare  the  weakness  of  my  feeble  age : 
In  yonder  walls  that  object  let  me  shun, 
Nor  view  the  danger  of  so  dear  a  son. 
Whose  arms  shall  conquer,  and  what  prince  shall 

fell. 
Heaven  only  knows,  for  Heaven  disposes  oil." 
This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  stayM, 
But  on  his  car  the  slaughter'd  victims  laid  ; 
Then  seiz'i  the  reins  his  gentle  steeds  to  guide. 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Antenor  at  his  side. 
Bold  Hector  and  Ulysses  now  dispose 
The  lists  of  combat,  and  the  ground  enclose : 
Next  to  decide  by  sacred  lots  prepare, 
Who  first  shall  lanch  his  pointed  spear  in  air. 
The  people  pray  with  elevated  hands,         [bands 
And  words  like  these  are  heard  through  all  the 
«*  Immortal  Jove,  high  Heaven's  superiour  lord, 
On  lofly  Ida's  holy  mount  ador'd  ! 


\^Tioc*er  involvM  us  I'n  this  dire  debate. 
Oh  give  that  author  of  the  war  to  fate 
And  shades  eternal !  let  division  cease, 
And  joyful  nations  join  in  leagues  of  peace. *• 
With  eyes  averted.  Hector  hastes  to  turn 
The  lots  of  fight,  and  shakes  the  brazen  urn. 
Then,  Paris,  thine  leap'd  forth ;  by  faUl  chance 
OrdainM  the  first  to  whirl  the  weighty  lanee. 
Both  armies  sat  the  combat  to  survey. 
Beside  each  chief  his  azure  armour  lay, 
And  round  the  lists  the  generous  coursers  neigh. 
The  beauteous  warrior  now  arrays  for  fight. 
In  gilded  arms  magnificently  bright : 
The  purple  cuishes  clasp  his  thighs  around» 
With  flowers  adom'd,  with  silver  buckles  bound : 
I.ycaon's  corslet  his  feir  body  drest, 
BracM  in,  and  fitted  to  his  softer  breast: 
A  radiant  baldric.  O'er  his  shoulder  tyM, 
Sustnin'd  the  sword  that  glitter'd  at  his  side : 
His  youthful  face  a  polishM  helm  o'erspread ; 
The  waving  horse-hair  nodded  on  his  head ; 
His  figur'd  shield,  a  shining  ori>,  he  takes, 
And  in  his  hand  a  pointed  javelin  shakes. 
With  equal  speed,  and  fUr'd  by  equal  charms. 
The  Spartan  hero  sheaths  his  limbs  in  arms. 

Now  round  the  lists  the  admirmg  armies  stand, 
With  javelins  fix'd,  the  Greek  and  Trojan  band. 
Amidst  the  dreadful  vale,  the  chieft  advance 
All  pale  with  rage,  and  shake  the  threatening  lance* 
The  Trojan  first  hb  shining  javelin  threw ; 
Full  on  Atridcs'  ringing  shield  it  flew ; 
Nor  pierc'd  the  brazen  orb,  but  with  a  bound 
X^eapM  from  the  buckler,  blunted  on  the  ground. 
Atrides  then  his  massy  lance  prepares. 
In  act  to  throw,  but  first  prefers  hie  prayers : 

**  Give  me,  great  Jove !  to  punish  lawless  lust. 
And  lay  the  Trojan  gasping  in  the  dust : 
Destroy  th*  aggressor,  aid  my  righteous  cause, 
Avenge  the  breach  of  hospitable  laws. 
Let  this  example  future  times  reclaim. 
And  guard  from  wrong  fair  friendship's  holy  name.'* 
He  said,  and  poisM  in  air  the  javelin  sent, 
Through  Paris'  shield  the  forceful  weapon  went. 
His  corselet  pierces,  and  his  garment  rends, 
And,  glancing  downward,  near  his  flank  descends. 
The  wary  Trujan,  bending  from  the  blow, , 
Eludes  the  death,  and  disappoints  his  foe : 
But  fierce  Atrides  wavM  his  sword,  and  strook 
Full  on  his  casque;  the  crested  helmet  shook ^ 
The  brittle  steel,  unfaithful  to  his  hand. 
Broke  ^hort :  the  fragments  glitterM  on  the  tan4i. 
The  raging  warrior  to  the  spacious  skies 
Rais*d  his  upbraiding  voice,  and  angry  eyes: 
**  Then  is  it  vain  in  Jove  himself  to  trust  ? 
And  is  it  thus  the  gods  assist  the  just  ? 
When  crimes  provoke  us.  Heaven  success  denies; 
The  dart  falls  harmless,  and  the  falchion  flie^.*» 
Furious  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew 
(5»ciz'd  hy  the  crest)  th'  unhappy  warrior  drew ; 
Struggling  ho  follow'd,  while  th'  embroider'd 

thong. 
That  ty'd  his  helmet,  dragg'd  the  chief  aloug. 
Then  hod  his  ruin  crown'd  Atrides' joy, 
Rut  VenuR  trembled  for  the  prince  of  Troy : 
Unseen  she  came,  and  burst  the  golden  band  ; 
And  left  an  empty  helmet  in  his  band. 
The  Casque,  enrag'd,  amidst  the  Greeks  be  threw; 
The  Greeks  with  smiles  the  polishM  trophy  view- 
'ITion,  as  once  more  he  lifts  the  deadly  dart. 
In  thirst  of  vxrtjeance,  at  his  rival's  heart. 
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Tbe  queen  of  lovelier  fiiTOur'd  champion  shrouds 
(For  fodt  can  all  tbiugs)  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Rais'd  from  the  field  the  pantini?  youth  she  led, 
And  gently  laid  him  on  the  bridal  bed. 
With  pleasing  tweets  his  Anting  sense  renews. 
And  all  the  dome  perfumes  with  heavenly  dews. 

Meantime  the  brightest  of  the  female  kind. 
The  matchless  Helen,  o'er  the  walls  reclin'd ; 
To  her,  bes«t  with  Trojan  beauties,  came 
In  borrowed  form  the  laughter-lovincc  dame', 
(She  seemM  an  ancient  maid,  well-skilPd  to  cull 
The  snowy  Beecc,  and  wind  the  twisted  wool.) 
The  goddess  softly  shook  her  silken  vest. 
That  shed  perfumes,  and  whisporinf?  thusaddrest: 
**  Haste,  happy  nymph  !  for  thee  thy  Paris  calls, 
5afe  from  the  fight,  in  yonder  lofty  walls. 
Fair  as  a  god  <  with  odours  round  him  spread 
He  lies,  and  waits  thee  on  the  well-known  bed : 
Not  Kke  a  warrior  parted  *"  om  the  foe, 
Bnt  some  gay  dancer  in  the  public  show.'* 

She  spoke,  and  Helen's  secret  soul  was  mov'd ; 
5>he  s«^m'd  the  champion,  but  the  man  she  lov'd. 
Fair  Venus*  neck,  her  eyes  that  sparkled  Ihre, 
And  breast,  rt^eal'd  the  queen  of  soft  desire. 
Struck  with  her  presence,  straight  the  lively  red 
Forsook  her  cheok  ;  and,  trembling,  thus  said : 
**  llien  IS  it  still  thy  pleasure  to  deceive  ? 
And  woman's  frailty  ailways  to  believe  ? 
Say,  to  new  nations  must  I  cros^  the  main. 
Or  carry  wars  to  some  soft  Asian  plain  ? 
lor  whom  must  Helen  break  her  second  vow  ? 
"Wtjat  oth«?r  Paris  is  thy  darling  now  } 
Left  to  Atriclcs  (victor  in  the  stife) 
An  odious  conquest,  and  a  captive  wife, 
>Ience  let  me  sail ;  and  if  thy  Parts  bear 
lly  absence  ill,  let  Venus  ease  his  care. 
A  hand-maid  goddess  at  his  side  to  wait. 
Renounce  the  glories  of  thy  heavenly  state, 
Be  fix'd  for  ever  to  the  Trojan  shore. 
His  spouse,  or  slave ;  and  mount  the  skies  no  more. 
For  roe,  to  lawless  love  no  longer  led, 
1  scorn  the  coward,  and  detest  his  bed  ; 
FUe  should  I  merit  everlasting  shame. 
And  keen  reproach,  from  every  Phrygian  dame  .• 
Ill  suits  it  now  the  joys  of  love  to  know. 
Too  deep  my  anguish,  and  too  wild  my  woe.'* 

Then,  thus  incens'd,  the  Paphian  queen  replies; 
**  Obey  the  power  from  whom  thy  glories  rise ; 
Should  Venus  leave  thee,  every  charm  must  fly, 
Fade  from  thy  check,  and  languish  in  thy  eye. 
Tease  to  provoke  me,  lest  I  make  thee  more 
The  world's  aversion,  than  their  love  bofon* ; 
Nosr  the  bright  prize  for  which  mankind  engage, 
Thon  the  sad  victim  of  the  public  mge." 
At  this,  the  fairest  of  her  sex  obey'd. 
And  veird  her  blushes  in  a  silken  shade  , 
Unseen,  and  silent,  from  llie  train  she  moves. 
Led  by  the  goddess  of  the  Smiles  and  f  A>ves. 

Arrivd,  and  cnter'd  at  the  palace-gate, 
The  maid*  officious  round  their  mistress  wait ; 
Then  all,  dispersing,  various  tasks  attend  ; 
The  queen  and  troddess  to  the  prince  ascend. 
Full  in  her  Paris'  sight,  the  queen  of  love 
H.nl  piac'd  the  beauteous  progtny  of  .love ; 
Where,  as  he  vjew'd  her  charms,  she  tum'd  away 
Her  glowing  eyes,  and  thus  began  to  iay  : 

**  Is  this  the  chief,  who,  lost  to  sense  of  shame. 
Late  ficd  the  field,  and  yet  sur\'ive9  his  fame  ? 

•  Vfcnu'?. 


Oh  hadst  thou  dy'd  beneath  the  righteous  sword 
Of  that  brave  man  whom  once  I  call'd  my  lord ! 
The  boaster  Paris  oft  desir*d  the  day 
With  Sparta's  king  to  meet  in  single  firay : 
Go  now,  once  more  thy  rival's  rage  excite. 
Provoke  Atrides,  and  renew  the  fight : 
Y«*t  Helen  bids  thee  stay,  lest  thou  unskill'd 
Should'st  fall  an  easy  conquest  on  the  field.*' 

The  prince  replies :  **  Ah  cease,  divinely  fair. 
Nor  add  reproaches  to  the  wounds  I  bear  ; 
This  day  the  foe  prevailed  by  Pallas'  power  j 
We  yet  may  vanquish  in  a  happier  hour : 
>There  want  not  gods  to  favour  us  above  ; 
But  let  the  business  of  our  life  be  love : 
These  softer  moments  let  delight  employ, 
And  kind  embraces  snatch  the  hasty  joy. 
Not  thus  I  lov'd  thee,  when  from  Sparta's  shore. 
My  forc'd,  my  willing,  heavenly  prize  f  bore, 
When  first  cntranc'<l  in  Cranae's  isle  I  lay, 
Mix'd  with  thy  soul,  and  all  dissolv-d  away  !*♦ 
Thus  having  spoke,  th'  enamour*d  Phrygian  boy 
Rush'd  to  the  bed,  impatient  for  the  joy. 
Him  Helen  follow'd  slow  with  bashful  charms, 
And  clasp'd  the  blooming  hero  in  her  arms. 

While  these  to  lovers  delicious  rapture  yield. 
The  stem  Atrides  rages  round  the  field : 
So  some  fell  lion,  whom  the  woods  ol>ey. 
Roars  through  the  desert,  and  demands  his  prey. 
Paris  he  seeks,  impatient  to  destroy. 
But  seeks  in  vain  along  the  troops  of  Troy ; 
F.v'n  those  had  yielded  to  a  foe  so  brave. 
The  recreant  w.irrior,  hateful  as  the  ^nvc. 
Then  speaking  thus,  the  king  of  kings  arose ! 
"  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  all  our  generous  foes  ? 
Hear,  and  attest  I  from  Heaven  with  conquest 

crown'd, 
Our  brother's  arms  the  just  success  have  foirad : 
Be  therefore  now  the  Spartan  wealth  restor'd. 
Let  Argive  Helen  own  her  awful  lord; 
Th*  appointed  fine  let  Ilion  justly  pay, 
And  age  to  age  recorrl  this  signal  day." 

He  eeas'd  :  his  army's  loud  applauses  rise. 
And  the  long  shout  runs  echoing  through  the  skies. 


THE  ILIAD. 


ARGUMENT. 

THE  BREACH  OF  THE  TRUCE,  AND  THE  FI«fT  tATT'l. 

The  gods  deliberate  in  council  concerning  tlie  Tro- 
jan war:  they  agree  upon  the  continuation  of  it, 
and  Jupiter  sends  down  Minerva  to  break  the 
truce.  She  persuades  Paudarus  to  aim  an  arrow 
at  Menclaus,  who  is  wounded,  b»  t  cured  by 
Machaon.  In  the  mean  time  some  of  the  Tro- 
jan troops  attack  the  Greeks.  Agamemnon  is 
distinguirjhed  in  all  the  parts  of  a  good  general ; 
he  reviews  the  troops,  and  exhorts  the  leaders, 
some  by  praises,  and  others  by  reproofs.  Nestor 
is  particularly  celebrated  for  his  military  disci- 
pline.    The  battle  joins,  and  great  oumbcrs  are 

I     shtin  on  both  sidey. 
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The  same  day  coutmues  through  this,  as  through 
the  last  hook  (as  it  <lue8  also  through  the  two  fol- 
lowingr  iwd  almost  to  the  end  of  the  seventh 
book.)  The  scene  is  wholly  in  the  field  before 
Troy. 


P0Pf?3  TRANSLATION^. 


i 


Amd  now  Olympus^  shining  gates  unfold  ^ 

The  gods,  with  Jove,  a^ume  their  thrones  of  gold: 

Immortal  lleb^,  frcbh  with  bloom  divine. 

The  golden  goblet  crowns  with  purple  wioe  : 

While  the  fuU bowls  flow  round,  the  powers  employ 

Thnr  careful  eyes  on  long-contended  Troy.  / 

When  Jove,  disposM  to  tempt  Sa turn ia'ssploen. 
Thus  wak'd  the  fury  of  his  partial  queen  : 
**  Two  powers  divine  the  son  of  Atreus  aid, 
Imperial  Juno,  and  the  martial  maid ; 
But  high  in  Heaven  they  sit,  and  gaze  firom  W, 
The  tame  spectators  of  his  deeds  of  war. 
Kotthus  fair  Venus  helps  her  favourM  knight. 
The  queen,  of  pleasures  shares  the  toils  of  light, 
Fach  danger  wards,  and,  constant  in  her  care. 
Saves  in  the  moment  of  the  last  despair. 
Her  act  has  rescued  Paris'  forfeit  life, 
,Though  great  Atrides  gain'd  the  glorious  strife. 
Then  say,  yc  powers !  what  signal  issue  waits 
To  crown  this  deed,  and  finish  all  the  fate^  ? 
Shall  Heaven  by  peace  the  bleeding  kingdoms 

spare, 
Or  rouse  the  Furies,  and  awake  the  war? 
Yet,  ^nld  the  gods  for  human  good  provide, 
Atridcs  soon  might  train  h\s  beauteous  bride. 
Still  Priam's  walls  in  p<mceful  honours  grow, 
Afi^d  t*hrough  his  gat«s  the  crowding  nations  flow." 

Tluis  while  he  spoke,  the  queen  of  Heaven  en- 
raged 
^And  queen  of  war  in  close  consult  engaged: 
Apart  they  sit,  their  deep  designs  employ. 
And  meditate  the  future  woes  of  Troy. 
Though  secret  anger  swelled  Mincr\a's  breast. 
The  prudent  goddess  yet  her  wrath  supprest ; 
But  Juno,  impotent  of  passion,  broke 
Her  sullen  silence,  and  with  fury  spoke : 

**  Shall  theu,  O  tyrant  of  th*  ethereal  reign  ! 
My  schemes,  my  labours,  and  my  hopes,  be  vain  ? 
Have  I,  for  this,  shook  Ilion  with  alanns. 
Assembled  nations,  set  two  worlds  in  arms  ? 
To  spread  the  war,  1  flew  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Th' immortal  coursers  scarce  the  labour  bore. 
At  length  ripe  vengeance  o'er  their  heads  impends. 
But  Jove  himself  the  faithless  race  defends  : 
Loth  as  thou  art  to  ptmish  lawless  lust, 
IVot  all  the  gods  are  partial  and  unjust." 

The  sire  whose  thunder  shakes  the  cloudy  skies 
Sighs  from  his  inmost  soul,  and  thus  replies: 
**  Oh  lasting  rancour !  oh  insatiate  hate 
To  Phrygians  monarch,   and  the  Phrygian  state  ! 
What  high  effence  has  iTr'd  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Can  wretched  mortals  barm  the  powers  above  } 
That  Troy  and  TYoy's  whole  race  thou  would'st 

confound. 
And  yon  fair  structures  level  with  the  ground  ? 
Haste,  leave  the  skies,  fulfil  thy  stem  desire. 
Burst  all  her  gates,  and  wrap  her  walls  in  fire ! 
Let  Priam  bleed  1     If  yet  thou  thirst  for  more, 
Bleed  all  his  8<ms,  and  Ilion  float  with  gore. 
To  boundless  vengeance  the  wide  realm  be  given. 
Till  vast  destruction  glut  the  queen  of  Heaven ! 
So  let  it  be,  and  Jove  his  peace  enjoy, 
'When  Heaven  no  longer  hears  the  name  of  Troy : 


But  should  this  arm  prepare  to  wreak  our  hate 
On  thy  lov'd  realms,  whose  guilt  demands  tbeit 

fate, 
Presume  not  thou  the  lifted  bolt  to  stay ; 
Kemember  Troy,  and  give  the  vengeance  way. 
For  know,  of'  all  the  rtumerous  towns  that  rise 
Beneath  the  rOUing  Sun  and  starry  skies, 
Which  gods  have  rais'dj  or  earth-born  men 

enjoy, 
None  stands  so  dear  to  Jove  as  siicred  Troy* 
No  mortals  merit  more  distinguish'd  grace 
Than  godlike  Priam,  or  thiin  Priam's  race, 
Still  to  our  name  their  hetacombs  expire, 
And  altars  bfaxewith  unextinguishM  fire." 

At  this  the  goddess  rolPd  her  radiant  eyes. 
Then  on  the  thunderer  fixM  them,  and  replies  r 
"  Three  towns  are  Juno*s  on  the  Grecian  plains, 
More  dear  than  all  th*  extended  Earth  contains^ 
Myccnas,  Argos,  and  the  Spartan  wall ; 
These  thou  may 'st  raze,  nor  I  forbid  their  fall : 
*Tis  not  in  roe  the  vengeance  to  remove ; 
The  crime's  sufficient,  that  they  share  my  love 
Of  power  superior  why  should  1  complain  } 
Resent  I  may,  but  must  resent  in  vain. 
Yet  some  distinction  Juno  might  require. 
Sprung  with  thydelf  from  one  celestial  sire^ 
A  goddess  born  to  share  the  realms  above, 
And  styi'd  the  consort  of  the  thundering  Jote  ; 
Nor  thou  a  mte  and  sifter's  right  deny  ; 
Let  both  consent,  and  both  by  turns  con>ply  ; 
So  shall  the  gods  our  joint  decrees  ob«y, 
And  Heaven  shall  act  as  we  direct  the  way. 
See  ready  Pallas  waits  thy  high  commands. 
To  raise  in  arms  the  Greek  and  Phn^'giau  bands  ) 
Their  sudden  friendship  by  her  arts  may  cease. 
And  the  pi\jud  Trojans  first  infringe  the  peace." 

I'hc  sire  of  men  and  monarch  of  the  sky, 
Th'  advice  approv'd,  and  bade  Minerva  fly. 
Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ 
To  make  the  breach  the  faithless  act  of  Troy. 

Fir'd  with  the  charge,  she  headlong  urg'd  her 
flight. 
And  shot  like  lightning  from  Olympus'  height. 
As  the  red  comet,  from  Saturnius  sent 
To  ffight  the  nations  with  a  dire  portent 
(A  fotal  sign  to  armies  on  the  plain. 
Or  trembling  sailors  on  the  wintecy  main) 
With  sweeping  glories  glides  along  in  air. 
And  shakes  the  sparkles  from  its  blazing  hair  ; 
Between  both  armies  thus,  in  open  sight. 
Shot  the  bright  goddess  in  a  trail  of  light. 
With  eyes  erect  the  gazing  hosts  admire 
The  power  descending,  and  the  Heavens  on  fire ! 
*'  The  gods"  (they  cried)  "  the  gods  this  signal  sent. 
And  fate  now  labours  with  some  vast  event: 
Jove  seals  the  league,  or  bloodier  scenes  prepares; 
Jove,  the  great  arbiter  of  peace  and  wars !" 

They  said,  while  Pallas  through  the  Trojan 
(In  shape  a  mortal)  p.'iss'd  disguis'd  along,  [throng 
Like  bold  Laodocus,  her  course  she  bent, 
Who  from  Antenor  trac'd  his  high  descent. 
Amidst  the  ranks  Lycaon's  son  she  found. 
The  warlike  Pandarus,  for  strength  reno«n'd  ; 
Whose  squadrons,  led  from  black  JEao^pm'  flood. 
With  flaming  shields  in  martial  circle  stood. 

To  him  the  goddess :  *'  Phrygian !  can^tt  thou 
A  well-tim'd  counsel  with  a  wjUing  ear  ?        [hear 
What  praise  were  thine,  oould'st  thqu  direct  thy 

dart. 
Amidst  bis  triumph,  to  the  Spartan's  heart! 
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Tjj>*  f^jtuitTT*  foA,  the  Grecian  gt^ry  sis* in  * 
fftritsHz/'  ih' firca-Hoft,  ilare  the  mi^lity  drtnl, 
Arn  at  hii  l)Ti"at*f»  nnd  may  That  ai  n  i«inv*?**d  i 
PfiP  ftrM,  to  lifced  thi"  shnft,  address  thy  vow 
Te  U  nan  Fhnitiu*  with  f  h<*  silvtr  b^tw, 
.Kn\  tm^'Mr  ih**  fir^tlio'^^  nf  ihy  tlf^ek  Ui  pay 
thi  Z''Jra's  nJttfT^,  tn  rkf'  gud  njf  day/' 

Ife  lif3Td,  aii4t  madly,  ut  ths  motltvit  p!ras*d, 
m*  f»1i^h'd  Ikiw  with  hastv  Tii-^Krif^s  sci/.'d. 
Tuirt  fiitnn'd  of  hrirji,  mid   am  K«hVI  with  artftti 
\  mqunt^tm  gnat  rwij^aM  tii**  shifiin^^pml,      \t^U, 
U'lio  pjrrc'fi  I  mi  5  sifji*i*  hcnt'tith  hi?v  nnnns  bled  r 
1  Jit  »utcly  quarry  on  the  cTifT*  by  di*:id, 
Atid  >\\t.^n  pidinn  hii  browV  Jirjp  h^n^^urs  *prpari ; 
TV  w}^4iTTi%ti  inin'd,  rtnd  shap'd  thphfn'led  htirm, 
Aihl  l>eitc«i  gp&(d  each  tapir  point  adirn*. 
Thw,  by  t1*c  Gmtk5  nii>r''j'q,  ihf  warrior  likffnds. 
^jrttn'd  by  iHp  sliiiHs  ot  hi>*urrotindl  li."  ffiundii* 
1ij*TJ  m<*htsti"S  tlif  nmrki  and.  ffjurhing^  Uiw^ 
Fit*  thf«  slurp  amiw  tothf.  *f  li-^trtin::  b^w. 
Ojjj?  tnm  a  btmdr^d  fvwth  tM  iU  aths  he  rhc«r>, 
ra|j?d  rn  vnund^  and  c:ius*j  nf  fhtiirr:  *ijf»s^ 
Tuiti  r*ft*^n  vo*s  with  h^^f^itumtis  lo  ca>«^'a 
A[>Qllo'i  altun  tn  hi«i  tiativr  tn  juj. 

N'ow  ifith  fuH  ff)fc<^  the  vii^ddln^  hoffi  h*:;  brn-l-*, 
Hfawn  to  an  j^rch,   and  j'lins  t  h<^  doubhnj^  ends  ; 
tlftn-  tfi  his  hr*nist  hr  slramsf  the  iif^rrr  below, 
nil  thi'  birh*d  pfiirvt  approach  tli^  cirtdinjr  bow  ; 
Tji*  iffsp^tient  tt^tsapon  whiz^M  ^a  the  wins? : 
Smiodi  thi*  roi»gh  burn,  and  twansn^  thr  qiijverinj; 

Untth****,  At  fides'  in  that  duriif.. mis  houffntring. 
Hic  podi  furg-'-t  nnt,  n^tr  tbv  ;?narriiiin  pfmTr, 
P.ilfiit  t5!»l£i^,  and  (wcakfu'd  in  i^s  (ut^*.*) 
Jlivtrb  tht»  iri-ap'v  I  frnin  tU  d«'stin'd  rmirsc^i 
^^  fmm  hrr  hahij,  when  idumS^r  s<M!a  bis  ryty, 
Viti  wiafrhful  mother  wiifU  ih*  ^^nv  nmn'd  fly. 
-T(ut  irhrrf*  his  b<^U  ^tth  snl<lcn  hiirkl(i>.V'in*dj 
Where  Itnrn  fold^  the  double  mrslot  linVI, 
Rie  toffi'd  tbr'  ^tmft,  vbich,  hissinc  fniui  abo»T. 
r^a'd  the  bnj^wl  bell,  and  through  tiic  eoralt't 

drtjvt? ; 
Thr  frtWii  it  ptcr^^'d,  th(?  plaited  lin^n  tnr**, 
Wira/Zd  th(?  skin,  and  drew  ihc  pTirpIc  g*>pc^ 
A«  nHirn  same  litatf  ly  irappin^i  ntp  dr'fretxi 
r<if7iv*t»  a  monarch  on  bis  liouiiding  tt^cd, 
4  nyinph,  in  Dins  Of  ^Ta-oni^i  bred, 
^^iqi  th*  pure  jtNiri'  with  n  lively  rt^T : 
inthei]tia]  {n<ttr.  vaTlons  cnilorin*  v^r. 
Tilt  shiiifti^  irhitenr*a,  and  lb.'  Tynim  <\yo : 
i^.  ^iwr  Atridias^  phow^d  Ihy  ^41'Ti'fl  UtoJd, 
ljd/»wn  rby^noir,*  iliisfh  di^!il  IM  lUc  3trr:iiniu|:doQd,  j 
^rrth  ht*TrDiir^«*i>:'d,  ihL*  k'ln^^  of  mtn  dL^crij^d 
fTic  iHaft  ftifiit'd,  and  saw  tbr  ijusbtnir  tido  : 
^"«f  k»s  ihf  llpartan  fear'd  bcfiire  hn  tcnirid 
The  fh:mn^  biirh  apprar'd  alwvr  the  Moiind. 
Ilic?!,  vjth  a  fi*h,  that  heav'd  hb  manly  brt;ast, 
Rj^ftiryal  brother  tbu*  bis  gri^^f  ojfprtst, 
Aid  :rn#p*d  his  band? ;  w  bilr  sitl  the  f4rt'<"ks  artmud 
Hiih  aiuwvrin^  *i^hs  rrtnrnM  tht!  pbintivc  sound  1 

"  Ob,  iU-^f  as  life  *  did  1  fir  this  agr^c 
Hi^  wAmin  trucQ,  si  fat jI  trn'^^  1 1  ihw  ! 
^■V'rr!  th'ly  L'xpo*'d  |o  all  tltir  b«)FUli' tniil, 
To  il^ht  for  Grc^i^f ,  and  conqii»^r  fo  bf  sliin  ? 
TV  Ttw'p  (^Trnjnns  in  thv  min  ji^tn^ 
And  filth  i.s  ?iii;oro'd  by  a  I!  tbn  pc^rj'ird  line, 
^*ot  thus  fliir  vnwi.,  conOrnrd  wtth  win*?  ^nd  f^rej 
Thrm'  ha  litis  wo  plii^ht**^!,  id'l  th'^si;  ofitbs  we  stvofi', 
Mi>illan  b"*  vain  -   *h*'n  Mvti^rn  £  pir*T*n^iE  slo'v^ 
J*ve  bill  pci'parus  tci  si^Ska  tlic  fit  ret  r  blyw  * 
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TUc  dny  sb;il|  lvhu*?,  thiit  ffrcnf  atf  >  ^]ii*day, 
WJuL'ii   Tniy'B  pr^tid  ^h^rws  in  tbi-  »  mi  shall  luy, 
When  Pfiatd's  jk jwf.  rs  and  Priam'i;    idi  dbaU  fall. 
And  onL'  pr>tdid(?us  rnin  swalluw  alL 
!f^'*be;^Hl,  nlready,  tixitn  tlif  pti^c 
U^ro  \U9  red  arm,  ikuU  bid  the  ttiii^'crroll  ; 
I  Kt»c  th'  rtj'niid  aJI  his  fnr)*  shud* 
Artl  «hakp  bji  a^crs  o'rrthHi'  pfdhy  hr^d. 
Siifb  mighty  ^Mf^vs  im  piifjnr'd  prinrcs  watt ; 
Hut  thuii,  aU\^l  dissert 'nt  a' happirr  titi*. 
^till  UiUHt  I  monm  the  p^tpm]  nt' thy  tiny nt, 
Ami  ^pidy  niipurn,  wltbni;t  my  sbiiTe  of  prnia    ? 
i3epriv*d  ut  ilh'c,  the  UcurUess  Uivilsj  nc*  ui^  re 
Shfilhlrt^ain  of  tunqaejititin  tbehrj^tHe  shofi 
■Kr*ty  st^iss'd  of  Htden,  and  t*nr  tdi*ry  loiL, 
Thy  bociL's  .nhiU  mi^Mld^^r  on  a  fon  ijjn  caast : 
Wilde  34 tint.'  pfoiid  rroiiiii  iuih  i»<ijki!i|r  vrii'^p 
(And  Sipurji«i  the  diist  wlii^re  Mt:!iM'ljLis  ]jf-i>> 
"■  Sui-b  are  the  trophk^s  Un^i^-i*  itam  Hiuii  br  115s, 
And  i^UL'h  tilt*  coiKf^L'sia  of  lirr  kiii^  of  kiii^^  ! 
Ln  bii  prmd  Vt'««uk  SL-iiiter'd  o*er  tba  main, 
And  imrevenjr'd  liih  mi^jUty  brother  ibim" 
Olj  \  er'-  that  djn;  disicracc  sbjl]  bl^st  my  Ikm^, 
O'crw  h'dm  me,    Esirtli  *    and   bide   jt   ruonafi  Ji'i 
^)ianie.*' 
lit'  said  1    a  li^ad.T'i  nud  ^  brotbf:r'!{  feam 
Pci>'!tt55  his  Mjnl,  which  lhU<  Ihc  Spi-t-tiii  tbcRris 
**  |j?t  uDttby  \vifTii%  tbc  «f>ruith  of  'i.>  f v^-x-^i;  abutu  ; 
The  f.'t'hle  dart  i^  f^aiUltii*  or  niy  faip  : 
SlliX  with  the  nrin  vniuroUurd  *otk  ctmuod, 
My  rarlei  bdtivpolld  tbi'  tlyinjs  woitnd/'  fiViend, 
To   whpm   t\\o   kin?:    '' itiy   bojlhtr   atid   my 
Tlins,  always  tUti%  m:iy  Ik'nvtn  thy  iifc  lUdVtid  i 
N'ort  ^'t'k  siHiiei^kdfid  hand.  wbu*r  |xjwt'rfol  art 
-^^ily  ^htntih  th'  uliWion,  :md  ejttraet  the  dart. 
Fl<*rald,  Im>  swift »  and  hid  Marbrion  brhig 
His^pL'iily  succour  to  the  Spaitan  king 
I'inr'd  ftith  ti  wnijcH  shafts  {the  deed  of  Tmy) 
The  t^rrriim's  !«^irrow,  liind  tbc  Dardnn's  joy*** 

Wirh  hii'^ty  z«=hJ  th«  swift  Talthy bins  fliTs;if'y<^s, 
ThnHi'jb  Lliu  ihirk  files  he  darth  Lis  searcbiujf 
And  tjuda  Mae b:\oji,  wht  re  sublime  be  stands 
En  arms  t:ncird*t<|  with  his  narivt  b:tn4{. 
I  hen  thus  :  "  M^idiiun, to  the  km;^  rtrpaj^r, 
ni&  >™iindcd  bmtbitr  eluioij  tby  tUiitr'ly  care  ; 
Pi'Tc'd  by  sotjie  Lyciati  or  Diirclanian  b*jw\ 
A  j;rirf  10  us,  a  triumph  to  the  fuc** 

'l^v  hf'jvy  tidiogh  <ricv-d  the  g\id-liite  man  . 
Swift  to  hi^  -IK'  our  throu^di  the  mnktbe  run  ; 
Thr  <]:uiitb  ^^  kin  J  yet  Jitimdin^  bruk  lie  faand, 
An;l  idi  tb'  <  hivfi.  I'l  lIi'»h  trmtrL-ra  iiround. 
When- tnthf' vti^i  ly  jifJUiMUt?  ittti  v  ^(li  )i^tti  d^ 
rtif*  ^l|i^ft  he  rir^^',  bu!  bft  »hi^  h-%wl  b*;b»id. 
i^rrai-rht  lhi'hr»jfid  bi  It  v,iih  f^uy  embffiiilery  grntid. 
He  i  ift«*d  ;  tJi'.'  cor^le(  fr*ptu  his  breasBTiatibrirM  ; 
Thenstif  k*d  the  bbjiNil,  iind  iiovrtf-ien  habn  infu^il^ 
Wiiifh  Cbiroii  irave,    iiud  ."hls^-uliipius  usnL 
\\Hiih*  Toiiud  ih..'  pnue*;  ib«  <rr*"tks  cuipfoy 
ih<  if  cat  I', 
TliC  Tr(yau>i  tush  tumulfunui  ty  tht.'  ivrir  ; 
flare  morf'  tbf-y  fililtvr  in  ntidgciit  nnii's, 
t  Jnce  m^sre  th<:  fi*dd5  arc*  fillM  uith  dire  JiJirmi. 
Kor  had  yon  '^trn  the  kiui^  of  tncTi  appear 
'  onf us'd  J  ij  n  ;i  f '  f  i  ve ,  or  s  1 1  rj  fvii\\  w  if  b  fear  j 
ff ut  fond  nf  ;;K«ry  wltlif  ^'.vt  rt  detigbti 
Ills  beatinj:  boMun  dain*  d  the  rijiing  ilubt^ 
No  long**r'wiib  hit*  warJik-^  Urcds  be  i^lHy^d, 
Or  prcss'd  tbi-  ear  \vitli  puli^h'd  bia^s*  iulaiil! 
ilul  t»ft  KiiryiTii'don  tbe  n  inn  to  ^uide  j        ~  ^ 
J  be  lif-ry  cijurgLts  suhUl  J  iil  lus  sjde* 
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POPE'S  TRANSLATIONS. 


On  foot  tbroQi^  all  the  martial  ranks  he  mores. 
And  these  encourages,  and  those  reproves. 
•*  Brave  men  I"  he  cries  (to  such  who  boldly  dare 
Urge  their  swift  steeds  to  face  the  coming  war) 
•*  Your  ancient  valour  on  the  foes  approve ; 
Jove  is  with  Greece,  and  let  us  trust  in  Jove. 
*Tis  not  for  us.  but  guilty  Troy  to  dread, 
Whose  crimes  sit  heavy  on  her  p^rjurM  head; 
Her  sons  and  matrons  Greece  shall  lead  in  chains, 
And  her  dead  warriors  strew  the  mournful  plains.'' 

Thus  with  new  ardour  he  the  brave  inspires ; 
Or  thus  the  fearful  with  r^roaches  fires :       * 
**  Shame  to  your  country,  scandal  of  your  kind  ! 
Bom  to  the  fate  ye  well  deserve  to  find  ' 
Why  stand  ye  gazing  round  the  dreadful  plain. 
Prepared  for  flight,  but  doomM  to  6y  in  vain  ? 
Confused  and  panting  thus,  the  hunted  deer 
Falls  as  he  flies,  a  victim  to  his  fear. 
Still  must  ye  wait  the  foes,  and  still  retire, 
Till  yon  tall  vessels  blaze  with  Trojan  fire  ? 
Or  tmst  ye,  Jove  a  valiant  foe  shall  chasr. 
To  save  a  trembling,  heartless,  dastard  race?" 
This  said,  he  stalk'd  with  ample  strides  along. 
To  Crete's  brave  monarch  and  his  martial  throng  ; 
High  at  their  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear, 
And  bold  Meriones  excite,  the  rear. 
At  this  the  king  his  generous  joy  exprest. 
And  clasp'd  the  warrior  to  his  armed  breast : 
'*  Divine  Idomeneus  !  what  thanks  we  owe 
To  worth  like  thine  !  what  praise  shall  we  bestow? 
To  thee  the  foremost  honours  are  decreed, 
First  in  the  fight,  and  every  graceful  deed. 
For  this,  in  banquets,  when  the  generous  bowls 
Kestore  our  blood,  and  raise  the  warriors'  souls, 
Though  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  we  bounds 
Unmix'd,  unmeasured,  are  thy  goblets  crown'd. 
Be  still  thyself ;  in  arms  a  mighty  name ; 
Maintain  thy  honours,  and  enlarge  thy  fame." 
To  whom  the  Cretan  thus  bis  speech  addrest : 
**  Secure  of  me,  O  king !  exhort  the  rest : 
FixM  to  thy  side,  in  every  toil  I  share. 
Thy  firm  associate  in  the  day  of  war. 
But  let  the  signal  be  this  moment  given  $ ' 
To  mix  in  fight  is  all  I  ask  of  Heaven. 
The  field  shall  prove  how  perjuries  succeed, 
And  chains  or  death  avenge  their  impious  deed." 

Charm'd  with  this  heat,  the   king  his  course 
And  next  the  troops  of  either  Ajax  views:  [pursues. 
In  one  firm  orb  the  bands  were  rang'd  around 
A  cloud  of  heroes  blackened  all  the  ground. 
Thus  from  the  lofty  promontory's  brow 
A  swain  surveys  the  gathering  storm  below  ; 
Slow  from  the  main  the  heavy  vapours  rise. 
Spread  in  dim  streams,  and  sail  along  the  skies. 
Till  black  at  night  the  swelling  tempest  shows. 
The  cloud  condensing  as  the  west-wind  blows : 
He  dreads  th'  impending  storm,  and  drives  his 
To  the  close  covert  of  an  arching  rock.  [flock 

Such,  and  so  thick,  th'  embattled  squadrons 
With  spears  erect,  a  moving  iron  wood;  [stood, 
A  shady  light  was  shot  from  glimmering  shields. 
And  their  brown  arms  obscur'd  the  dasky  fields. 
"  O  heroes  !  Worthy  such  a  dauntless  train. 
Whose  god-like  virtue  we  but  urge  in  vain,"  [bands 
(Kxclaim'd  the   king)    '*  who  raise  your  eager 
With  great  examples,  more  than  loud  commands: 
Ah,  would  the  gods  but  breathe  in  all  the  rest 
Such  souls  as  bum  in  your  exalted  breast : 
Soon  should  our  arms  with  just  success  be  crown*d, 
Aad  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  smoking  on  the  ground." 


Then  to  the  next  the  general  bends  kts  coarse 
(His  heart  exulu,  and  glories  in  his  force ;) 
There  reverend  Nestor  ranks  his  Pylian  bands^ 
And  with  inspiring  eloquence  commands ; 
With  strictest  order  set  his  train  in  arms, 
The  chiefs  advises,  and  the  soldiers  warms, 
Alastor,  Cbromius,  Hseuion  round  him  wait, 
Bias  the  good,  and  Pelagon  the  great 
The  horse  and  chariots  to  the  front  assign'd. 
The  foot  (the  strength  of  war)  he  rang'd  behind  ;  ' 
The  middle  space  snspei*tcd  troops  supply, 
Fjiclos'd  by  both,  nor  left  the  power  to  fly ; 
He  gives  command  to  curb  the  fiery  steed, 
Kor  cause  confusion,  nor  the  ranks  exceed  ; 
Betore  the  rest  let  none  too  rashly  ride  ; 
No  strength  nor  skill,  but  just  in  time,  be  try'd  ;  * 
The  charge   once  made,    no  warrior  turn  the 
But  fight,  or  fall;  a  firm  embody'd  train,      [rein. 
He  whom  the  fortune  of  the  field  shall  cast 
From  forth  his  chariot,  mount  the  next  in  haste  ; 
Nor  seek  unpractis'd  to  direct  the  car. 
Content  with  javelins  to  provoke  the  war. 
Our  great  forefathers  held  this  prudent  course. 
Thus  rul'd  their  ardour,  thus  preserv'd  their  force. 
By  laws  like  these  immortal  conquest  made. 
And  Earth's  proud  tyrants  low  in  ashes  laid." 

So  spoke  the  master  of  the  martial  art. 
And  touched  with  transport  great  Atrides'  heart ! 
**  Oh  !  had'st  thou  strength  to  match  thy  brave 

desires, 
And  nerves  to  second  what  thy  soul  inspires ! 
But  wasting  years,  that  wither  human  race. 
Exhaust  thy  spirits,  and  thy  arms  unbrace. 
What  once  thou  wert,  oh  ever  might'st  thou  be  ! 
And  age  the  lot  of  any  chief  but  thee." 

Thus  to  th'  experienc*d  prince  Atrides  cry'd  j 
He  shook  his  hoary  locks,  and  thus  reply*d : 
**  Well  might  I  wish,  could  mortal  wish  renei 


That  strength  which  once  in  boiling  youth  I  knew  j 
Such  as  1  was,  when  Ereuthalion  slain 
Beneath  this  arm  fell  prostrate  on  the  plain. 
But  Heaven  its  gifts  not  all  at  once  bestows. 
These  years  with  wisdom  crowns,    witli  action 

those; 
The  field  of  combat  fits  the  young  and  bold. 
The  solemn  cOnncil  best  becomes  the  old  : 
To  you  the  glorious  conflict  I  resign, 
l^t  sage  advice,  the  palm  of  age,  be  mine." 
He  said.     With  joy  the  monarch  tnarch'd  before,  ' 
And  foimd  Menestheus  on  the  dusty  shore. 
With  whom  the  firm  Athenian  plialanx  stands. 
And  next  Ulysses  with  his  subject  bands. 
H  emote  their  forces  lay,  nor  knew  so  far 
The  peace  infring'd,  nor  heard  the  sound  of  war  ;- 
The  tumult  late  begun,  they  stood  intent 
To  watch  the  motion,  dubious  of  th'  event. 
The  king,  who  saw  their  squadrons  yet  unmov'd. 
With  hasty  ardour  thus  the  chiefs  reprov'd : 

**  Can  Peleus'  son  forget  a  warrior's  part, 
And  fears  Ulysses,  skill'd  in  eveiy  art  ? 
Why  stand.you  distant,  and  the  rest  expect 
To  mix  in  combat  which  yourselves  neglect  ? 
From  you  'twas  hop'd  among  the  fii-st  to  dare 
The  shocks  of  armies,  and  commence  the  war. 
For  this  your  names  are  catrd  before  the  rest. 
To  share  the  pleasures  of  the  genial  feast : 
And  can  you,   chiefs  !  without  a  blush  survey 
Whole  troops  before  you  labouring  in  the  fray  ? 
Say,  is  it  thus  those  honours  you  requite : 
The  fint  in  banquets,  bnt  the  last  Jn  fight  ?" 
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Ul J9CS  heard :  the  hero's  warmth  o'erspread 
Hit  cheek  with  blosheK  :  ami  severe,  he  said  : 
**  Take  back  th*  ni^iiist  reproach  I  Behold,  we  »tand 
Sh«ath'd  in  bright  arms,  and  but  expect  command* 
If  florioQS  deeds  afibrd  thy  soul  delight, 
fidbold  me  plunging  in  the  thickest  fight 
TTien  giv«  thy  warrior- chief  a  warrior's  due, 
Who  dares  to  act  whatcfer  thou  dar'tt  to  view." 
Struck  with  his  generous  wrath  the  king  replies ; 
'*  Oh  great  in  action,  and  in  council  wise ! 
With  onrs  thy  care  and  ardour  are  the  same, 
Kor  need  I  to  command,  nor  ought  to  blame. 
Sage  as  thou  art,  and  learn'd  in  human  kind, 
Fofgrre  the  transport  of  a  martial  mind. 
HsMe  to  the  fight,  secure  of  just  amends  ;[friends." 
The  gods  that  make,    shall   keep  the  worthy, 
He  said,  and  passed  where  great  Tydides  lay,    ■ 
His  steeds  and  chariots  wedged  in  firm  array : 
(The  warlike  Sthenclus  attends  his  side) 
To  whom  with  stem  reproach  the  monarch  cryM  ; 
**  Oh  son  of  Tydeus !  (he,  whose  strength  could 

tame 
The  hounding  steed,  in  arms  a  mighty  name) 
Can*st  thou,  remote,  the  mingling  hosts  descry. 
With  hands  unactive,  and  a  careless  eye  ? 
Not  thos  thy  sire  the  fierce  encounter  fearM  ; 
Still  first  in  front  the  matchless  prince  appeared; 
What  |lorious  toils,  what  wonders  they  recite, 
Who  wiev'd  him  labouring  through  the  ranks  of 

fight! 
I  saw  him  once,  when,  gathering  martial  power, 
A  peaceful  guest,  he  sought  Mycenae's  tower ; 
Armies  he  ask'd,  and  armies  had  been  given, 
Kot  we  deny'd,  but  Jove  forbade  from  Heaven ; 
While  dreadful  comets  glaring  from  afar 
ForcwamM  the  horrourv  of  the  Theban  war. 
Next,  sent  by  Greece  from  where  Asopus  flows, 
A  fearless  envoy,  he  approached  the  foes ; 
Thebe's  hostile  walls,  unguarded  and  alone, 
Dauntless  he  enters,  and  demands  the  throne. 
The  tyrant  feasting  with  his  chiefs  he  found. 
And  dar*d  to  combat  all  those  chiefs  around  ; 
I>ar*d  and  subdued,  before  their  haughty  lord  ; 
Tor  Pallas  strong  his  arm,  and  edg'd  his  sword. 
Stnng  with  the  shame,  within  the  winding  way, 
To  bar  his  passage  fifty  warriors  lay; 
TwcL  heroes  led  the  secret  squadron  on, 
Mseon  the  fierce,  and  hardy  Lycophon ; 
Those  fifly  slaughtered  in  the  gloomy  vale. 
He  spar'd  but  one  to' bear  the  dreadful  talc. 
Such  Tydcus  was,  and  such  his  martial  fire, 
Gods !  how  the  son  degrcnerates  from  the  sire !" 

No  words  the  god-like  Diomed  retum'd, 
But  heard  respectful,  and  in  secret  bum'd : 
Not  so  fierce  Capancus'  undaunted  son. 
Stem  as  bis  sire,  the  boaster  thus  begun :     [praise, 

**  What  needs,   O  monarch,    this   invidtuus 
Ourselves  to  lessen,  while  our  sires  you  raise  i 
Bare  to  be  just,  Atrides  !  and  confess 
Our  vakmr  equal,  though  our  fury  less : 
With  fever  troops  we  storm'd  the  Theban  wall. 
And  happier  saw  the  sevenfold  city  fall. 
In  impious  acts  the  guilty  fathers  dyM ; 
Ihe  sons  subdued,  for  Heaven  was  on  their  side. 
Far  more  than  heirs  of  all  our  parents'  fame. 
Our  glories  darken  their  dimhiish*d  name.'' 

To  him  Tydides  thus  :  '*  My  friend,  forbear^ 
Snppress  thy  passion,  and  the  king  revere : 
Kis  high  concern  may  well  excuse  this  rage, 
Hhoie  canse  we  follow,  aud  whose  war  we  wage  ; 


His  the  first  praise,  were  Ilion's  towers  oVrthrowUf 
Aud,  if  we  fail,  the  chief  disgrace  his  own. 
Let  him  the  Gvecks  to  hardy  toils  excite, 
Tis  ours  to  labour  in  the  glorious  fight*' 

He  spoke,  and  ardent  on  thetrembliag  ground 
Sprung  from  his  car ;  his  ringing  arms  resound. 
Dire  was  the  clang,  and  dreadful  from  alar. 
Of  arm'd  Tydides  rushing  to  the  war. 
As  when  the  wmds,  ascending  by  degrees. 
First  move  the  whitening  surface  of  the  sets, 
The  billows  float  in  order  to  the  shore, 
The  wave  behind  rolls  on  the  wave  before; 
Till  with  the  growing  storm,  the  deeps  ari.-^. 
Foam  o'er  the  rocks  and  thunder  to  the  skies. 
So  to  the  fight  the  thick  battalions  throng, 
Shields  urg'd  on  shields,  and  men  drove  men  along* 
Sedate  and  silent  move  the  numerous  bands ;  • 
No  sound,  no  whisper,  but  the  chiefs  commands, 
Those  only  heard ;  with  awe  the  rest  obey. 
As  if  some  god  had  soatch'd  their  voice  away. 
Not  so  the  Trojans ;  from  their  host  ascends    - 
A  general  shout  that  all  the  region  rends.  *  ^ 

As  when  the  fleecy  fkx^ks  unnuqiber'd  stand 
In  wealthy  folds,  and  wait  the  milker's  hand. 
The  hollow  vales  incessant  bleating  Alts, 
The  lambs  reply  from  all  the  neighbouring  hills :  * 
Such  clamours  rose  from  various  iiations  roond«. 
Mix'd  was  the  murmur,  and  confused  the  sounds     ; 
Each  host  now  joins,  and  each  a  god  inspires, 
These  Mars  incites,  and  those  Minerva  fires. 
Pale  flight  around,   and  dreadful  terrour  rei;^ ;    .  . 
And  discord  raging  bathes  the  purple  plain ; 
Discord !  dire  sister  of  the  slaughtering  power. 
Small  at  her  birth,  but  rising  every  hour. 
While  scarce  the  skies  her  horrid  head  can  bound. 
She  stalks  on  Earth,  and  shakes  the  world  around^ 
The  nations  bleed,  where'er  her  steps  she  turns. 
The  groan  still  deepens,  and  the  combat  bums. 

Now  shield  with  shield,  with  hehnet  helmet 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  opposed,  [closed. 
Host  against  hbst  with  shadowy  squadrons  drew, 
'Jhe  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew, 
Victors  and  vanquish'djoin  promiscuous  cries, 
And  shrilling  shouts  and  dying  groans  nrisie  ; 
With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  fields  arc  dy'd. 
And  slaughtcr'd  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 

As  torrents  roll,  increased  by  numerous  rills. 
With  rage  impetuous  down  their  echoing  hills; 
Rush  to  the  vales,  and,  pour'd  along  the  plain. 
Roar  through  a  thousand  channels  to  the  main ; 
The  distant  shepherd  trembling  hears  the  sound  : 
So  mix  both  hosts,  and  so  their  cries  rebound. 

The  bold  Antilochus  the  slaughter  led. 
The  first  who  struck  «  valiant  Trojan  dead : 
At  great  Echepolus  the  lance  arrives  ; 
Raz'd  his  high  crest,  and  through  his  helmet  drives; 
Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes. 
So  sinks  a  tower,  that  long  assaults  had  stood 
Of  force  and  fire ;  its  walU  besmeared  with  blood. 
Him,  the  bold  leader  ^  of  th'  Ahantian  throng 
Sdz'd  to  despoil,  and  dragg'd  the  corpse*  along : 
But  while  he  strove  to  tug  th'  inserted  dart, 
Agenor's  javelin  reach'd  the  hero's  heart 
His  flank,  unguank.<l  by  his  ample  shield. 
Admits  the  lance  :  he  falls,   and  spurns  the  field  j 
The  n*TVcs,    unbraced,    support  his  limbs  no 
The  soul  comes  floating  in  a  tide  of  gore,  [more^; 

*  Elphenor. 
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Trqjans  and  Greets  now  gatltcr  round  the  slain » 
The  war  nmcws,  the  warriors  bleed  again ; 
As  o'er  their  prey  rapacious  wolves  engage, 
Man  dies  on  man,  and  ail  is  t>lood  and  rage. 

In  blooming  yonth  fair  SimoVsiYts  fell. 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  fhad«s  of  Hell  t 
Fair  Sinio'tiBius,  whom  hia  mother  bore. 
Amid  tho  ilocks  on  silver  Siniois*  shdrc : 
'llic  nymph  descending  from  the  hills  of  Ide, 
To  seek  Itor  parents  on  his  flowery  side,  f  joy, 

Bronght-forth  the  babe,  their  common  care  and 
And  thence  from  Simois  namM  the  lovely  boy. 
fihort  was  his  date  !  by  dreadful  .Ajax  slain 
He  falls,   and  renders  all  their  cares  in  vain ! 
So  falls  a  poplar,  that  in  watery  gmund 
Kais*4  high  th«  hea4»    with  stately  branches 

crownM, 
(FcllM  by  some  artist  with  his  shining  steel, 
'r<>^sbape  the  cii'cWtjf  the*  bending  wheel) 
Cut  down  it  liesr  tall,  sthotfth,  amd  larj^Iy  spread, 
VTnYi  oH  its  beauteo\is  honours  6n  its  htead  ;    • 
There,  lift  a  sabjeCtto  thef'wirtd  and  rain, 
^nd  scorch'd  by  ^ns,  U  wither^  oil  thfe  plain. 
Thtts  pierc'd  by  Ajat,  ftjTn;<^utf  lies 
Streteh'd  on'  the  shore,  and  thus  ne^^ected  die;. 

At  ^ai  Antiphus  his  javelin  threw ;  ' 
Th«  poinM  lance  with  erring  fury  flew, 
And  Leneus,  lov'd  by  wise  Ulysses,  slew. 
>re  drops  the  corpse  of  Simoisios  slain, 
And  sinks  a  breathless  carcase  on  the  plain, 
This  saw  Ulj'sses,  and  with  grief  enrag'd 
Strode  where  the  foremost  dT the  foes  engaged; 
Arm'd  with  his  spear,  h«  meditates  the  wound, 
In  art  to  throw ;  but,  cautious,  look'd  around. 
Struck  at  his  sij^t,  the-Trojans  bat-kward  drew, 
Aiid  trembling  heard  the  javelin  as  it  flew. 
A  ohief  stood  nigh,  who  from  Abydos  came. 
Old  Priam's  son,  Democodn  was  his  name ; 
The  weapon  ©nter*d  close  above  hb  ear^ 
Cold  through  his  temples  glides  the  whizzins:  spear ; 
With  piercing  shrieks  the  youth  resigns  his  breath, 
His  eye-b^lb  'darken  wkh  the  shades  of  death  ; 
Ponderous  he  falls ;  bis  clanging  arms  resound ; 
And  his  broad  buckler  rint^s  against  the  ground. 

Sciz'd  with  aflright  the'boldest  foes  appear; 
Ev'n  god-like  Hector  seems  himself  to  fear ; 
Slow  he  gave  way,  the  resttumnltuqus  fled; 
The  Greeks  with  shouts  press  on^'  and  spoil  the 

dead: 
But  Phtebus  now  from  Ilion's  towering  height 
Shines  forth  reveal'd,  and  animates  the  fight. 
•*  lirojans,  be  bold,  and  force  with  force  Oppose ; 
Your  (warning  steeds  urge  h<:adlung  on  the  foes  ! 
Nor  arc  their  bodies  rocks,  nor  ribbM  with  steel  j 
Your  w«iinpons  enter,  and  your  strokes  theyicel. 
Have  ye  forgot  what  seem*d  j-our  dread  before? 
lie  great,  the  fierce-  Achilles  fights  no  more.** 

Apotlo  thus  from  Ilion's  lofr\'  towi-rs 
Array'd  in  terrr»ars,  'rous'd  the  Trojan  powers  r 
While  war'sr-flcrce  gojldcBg  tins  the  (Grecian  foe, 
Afid'sUouts  and- thunders  in  the  fields  below. 
Then  ^rent  Dii^res  fell,  Irr  doom  divine, 
In  win  his  vAkwr,  and  illu«trioi:s  line. 
A  brok*b  rock  the  force  of  P{rils  threw 
(Who  frttpit\>ld  A^nus  letl  the  Tliracinn  crew;) 
full  i»n  his*  ankle  dropt  the  pondt*rous  stone, 
Ikixst  the  strong;  perv<»,and^  crashed  the  solid 

bone.     •    ••    ' 
SuTvn«^-he  tumble*  on  the  crimson  sands, 
before  hik  h^iplejs  ftiends  and  native  band$ 


POPE'S  TRANSLATIO^^IS, 


And  spreads  for  aid  h!-*  iiQavajlinr  hinds. 
The  foe  rush *d  furious  as  he  pants  ftir  breath. 
And  thrmigh  his  navel  drove  the  pointed  death  t 
His  gushing  entrails  smokM  upon  the 'ground,  '  ' 
And  the  warm  life  came  i^uint^  from  ttic  %ound. 

His  lance  bold  I'hoas  at  the  conqueror  sent, 
Deep  in  his  breast  above  the  pap  it  went.     -' 
Amid  the  lungs  was  flx'd  the  winged  wood, 
And  qnivering  in  his  heaving  bosom  stood ': 
Till  from  the  dying  chief,  approaching  near, 
Th*  iEtolian  warrior  tugg'd  his  weighty  spear  ?  ♦ 
Then  sudden  wnv*d  his  flaming  falchion  round. 
And  gash'd  his  belly  with  h  ghastly  woimd. 
The  corpse  now  breathless  on  the  bloody  plain. 
To  spoil  his  arms  the  victor  strove  in  vain ; 
The  Thracian  bands  against  the  victor  prcst ; 
A  grove  of  lances  glitt«r'd  at  his  breast. 
Stem  Tboas,  glaring  with  revengeful  eyes, 
In  sullen  fury  slowly  quits  the  prize. 
Thus  fell  two  heroes ;  one  the  pridt!  of  Thrace, 
And  one  the  lead>?r  of  the  lipian  race : 
I>catb*s  sable  sliadc  at  once  o'ercast  their  eyes, 
In  dust  the  vanqtiish'd,  and  the  victor  lies. 
With  Copious  slaughter  all  the  fields  are  red, 
And'heap'd  with  growing  mountains  of  the  dead. 

Had  some  brave  chic?  this  marlial  scene  beheld. 
By  Pallas  guarded  through  the  djre'adful  field  : 
Might  darts  be  bid  to  turn  their  points  auny. 
And  swords  around  him  innocently  play  ; 
The  war's  whole  art  with  woftder  had  he  seen. 
And  counted  heroes  where  he  coimte4  men. 

So  fonglJt  eaeh  host  with  thirst  of  glory  fir'd, 
And  crowds  on  crowds  triumphantly  cxpir'd. 


THE  ILIAD. 


ARGUMENT. 


THE   ACTS   OF  DIOM'-.D. 


DioMr.p,  assisted  hy  Pallas,  perfbnns  wonders 
in  this  day's*  battle.  Pandarus  wounds  hi^u  witli 
an  arrow,  but  the  goddess  cun-s  him,  enables 
him  to  discern  goiJs  from  mortals,  and  prohibits 
him  from  contending  with  any  of  the  former,  ex- 
cepting Vemis.  .^neas  joins  Pandaius.toop- 
p<isc  him :  Pandanis  is  killed,  and  A'jfieas  in 
great  daug-er,  but  for  the  assistance  of  Vemiii ; 
w*o,  as  she  is  removing  her  son  from  the  fight, 
is  wouiMled  in  the  hand  by  Diomed.  Apollo  se- 
conds her  in  his  rescue,  «nd  at  length  carries  off 
.^Eneas  to  Troy,  where  he  is  healed  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Pergamus.  Mars  rallies«^hQ  Trojans,  and 
assists   Hector  to  make  a  stand.      In  the  mean 

'  time  JF.nc&s  is  restored  to  the  field,  and  they  over- 
tlirow  s^'veral  of  the  Oreeks  ;  among  the  rest 
TIcpolemus  is  slain  by  SarpHon.  Juno  and 
Minerva  descend  io  resist  Alars;  the  latter  in- 
cites Dionii-d  to  go  against  that  god  ;  he  wounds 
him,  and  •^eiiils  htm  grorming  to  Heaven. 
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HOMER'S  ILIAD, 

th«  first  battle  continnes  through  this  book.    The 
aceoc  is  ttie  saftne  as  in  the  fbrmcr. 


BOOK  V. 


i1 


Brr  Pallas  mrr  TydiUes'  soul  inspires, 
niliiiitb  her  force,  ani  wftrma  with  all  her  fires. 
Above  the  rjrecks  hi:*  dcfithlcss  fame  to  rai<«, 
Awt  crown  her  hero  with  distiiifritish^d  praise. 
Dith  on  his  helm  celestial  lijrhriiings  plaj*. 
Hit  beamy  shield  emits  a  livin;?  ray ; 
Th'  unwenry'd  blaze  incessant  stremns  supplies, 
like  the  red  star  that  {ires  th^  autitmoal  skies, 
t\licn  fresh  he  rears  hU  rail  taut  orb  to  siirht, 
And,  bath'tl  in  Ocean,  shoots  a  keener  ll^ht 
5uch  glories  Pa! las  on  tiie  chief  hestow^d, 
Such,  from  his  arms,  the  firrce  efful^nee  flowed  : 
^w^anl  she  drives  him,  furious  to  engage, 
B'hnre  the  fijfhtbonis,  and  where  the  thickest  rage. 

The  sons  of  Dares  first  tlic  cntnbat  sought, 
A  weahby  pri(>*t,  but  rich  without  a  fault  j 
In  Vnlcan's  fane  tSe  falh<*r's  dnvs  were  led, 
I'hr  so'is  to  toils  of  ;;K»ri»nis  hattic  bred  ; 
ThcM!  .*i5n.-U*d  from  their  tnioi»s  the  lijrht  maintain, 
TM-sc  fru.n  their  ste  .-ds.  Tydl.iea  on  the  plain. 
Fierce  for  nnwwn  the  brother  chiefs  draw  ucar, 
And  (list  brtld  Phcgiis  cast  his  s«)iJDdinjr  spear, 
Which  oVr  the  ^ainor'si  s'lonldcr  t«>ok  its  cutirae, 
-And  spent  in  empty  air  its  #rriFJCr  force. 
Not  so,  Tydidcs,  flow  thy  lati  v  in  vain, 
But  pierc*d  his  bn*a>t,  and  sf  retcird  liini  on  the  plain. 
Sdz'd  with  unusnai  f(«ir,  l.la*ie!  flfU, 
I^  the  rich  chariot*  and  his  brother  dead. 
And,  hid  not  Vulcan  lent  his  ceiestial  aid, 
lie  tou  had  sunk  to  death's  eternal  shade  j 
Bet  in  a  smoky  cloud  tiic  >roJ  of  fire 
Prf  s-r  'd  the  son,  iii  pity  to  the  sird. 
T^e  steeds*  ami  chariot,  tn  the  navy  led, 
nercas*d  the  i»poils  of  galatit  Diomed. 

Struck  with  amaze  and  vhume,  the  Trojan  crew 
f*r  slain  or  tied,  the  sons  of  Dan-s  view  ; 
'A7*cnhy  the  biood-staiuM' hand  ^tinerva  prcst 
The  god  of  battles,  and  this  j-neech  addrcst  : 

*'  Stem  power  of  war  !  by  wnum  the  mighty  fall, 
^*fco  bathe  io  blood,  and  shake  the  Jofty  wall ! 
Let  the  brave  chiefs  their  irloricms  toils  divide ; 
And  whos-  the  conquest  mir.hty  Jove  decide : 
While  we, from  interdicted  fit  Ids  retire, 
Nor  tempt  the  ntath  of  Hcavun's  avenging  sire.'* 

Her  words  alby'd  the  impctuons  warrio  r*s  beat, 
Tho  god  of  arms  and  martial  maid  retreat ; 
K«Dov»d  from  fight,  on  Xaiithn'*'  flowery  l»o«nd» 
TIkj  sat,  and  listened  to  the  dying  sounds. 

Meantime  the  Greeks  the  Trojan  race  pursue. 
And  aom<j  bold  chieftain  every  leader  slen  : 
Tirit  OdiuR  falls,  and  bites  the  bloody  sand. 
His  death  ennobled  by  Atrides'  hand ; 
As  he  to  flight  his  wheeling  ear  addrcst, 
Thf  speedy  javelin  drove  from  back  to  breast 
Io  dust  the  mighty  Halizonian  lay. 
His  anns  resound,  the  spirit  wings  its  way. 

Tby  fiitc  was  next,  O  Pbawtns  !  doom'dtofetl 
^  great  fdomenens'  portended  steel ; 
J^hom  Bonis  sent  (his  son  and  only  joy) 
jjrom  fniitfiil  Tarne  to  the  fields  of  Tioy. 
Tte  Cretan  javclio  reach'd  hhu  fr6m  afar, 
^  pierc'd  his  shookler  as  be  raouots  his  car  } 
5ack  from  the  car  be  tumbles  to  the  ground. 
And  everlasting  shades  hi?  eyes  surrouud. 


Than  dyM  Scftmnndriiis,  expert  in  the  t/hiMe, 
In  woods  and  wilds  to  wound  the  savage  race : 
Diana  tapght  him  all  her  sylvan  arts. 
To  bend  the  how,  and  ahxi  unerring  darts: 
But  vainly  here  Diana^s  arts  he  trifis, 
The  fatal  lance  arrests  hitn  as  he  files ; 
From  MeneUiis*  arm  the  «  eapon  sent. 
Through  his  htoad  back  and  hcdving  bosom  trcnt : 
Down  smks  the  warrior  with  a  thundering  soUhdj^ 
His  brazoo  armour  rings  against  the  gcotm'd. 

Next  Artful  Pheroclus  hntimely  fell ; 
Hold  Merion  sent  him  to  the  realms  of  Hell. 
Thy  fatherV,  skill,  O  Phereclns,  was  thine. 
Hie  graceful  fabric  and  the  fair. design  ; 
For,  loV'd  by  Palhis,  Pallas  did  in^part 
To  him  the  shipwright's  aixd  the  builder's  art 
Beneath  his  hand  the  fleet  of  Paris  rose, 
The  fiitai  cadse  of  all  his  country's  woes; 
But  he,  the  mystic  will  of  Heaven  unknown, 
Xor  saw  his  conntrj*'*  peril,,  nor  his  own. 
The  hapless  artist,  while  confus'd  he  fled. 
The  speai'  of  Merion  miujfU-d  with  the  dead. 
Through  his  rii^ht  hip  with  forceful  fury  cast. 
Between  the  bladder  att4  the  lone  it  past : 
Prone  on  his  knees  he  fdlls  with  fruitless  cries, 
And  death  in  lastino:  sUuiiber  s**ala  his  cVes. 
Prodi  Meges'  for6?  the  S'vift  Pc<l:eus  fled, 
Antenor*s  oli^pring  fro»n  a  foreign  bed, 
\V  hose  gmcrous  si^iinsft,  1'hcnno,  heavenly  fair, 
Nurs'd  the  yOUng  sir.iug'  r  with  a  mother's  care. 
How  vaio  thus.'  can^s  !  when  Mfgcs  hi  the  rear 
Full  in  Wii  nnpe  iulix'd  the  fatal  spear ! 
Swif^  thi-olieh  his  crackling  jaws  the  lycapon  glidc^ 
.4a«l  the  cold  tongue  the  grinning  teeth  divides. 

'rtien  dy*d  Hyp»5<'nor,  cenrrons  and  dinnc, 
Sprung  from  the  brave  Dolopian's' might \  line. 
Who  near  ador  d  .Scamnn  ler  made  abode, 
Prim  of  the  strea'U,  and  honour'd  as  a  g.>d4 
On  him,  amidst  the  flying  nUmters  found, 
Fur\*pylus  inrticts  a  dea  lly  woond  j 
On  ills  broad  shoulder*  fell  the  f>rceffd  brnnd, 
Then  glancinx  downward  lopp'd  hish'ily  band, 
Which  stiin'd  with  mc\'c\  blood  the  bbishhig  saodv 
Down  snnk  the  priest ;  the  purple  hand  of  death 
Clos'd  his  dim  eye.  and  fate  suppr^'d  his  breath. 
Thus  toil'd  the  chief*,  in  oifferenf  parts  cngag'd. 
In  every  quarter  fierce  Tyditles  rag  d. 
Amid  the  Greek,  amid  the  Trojan  traiti, 
Bapt  through  the  ranks,  he  thunders  o'er  tlie  plain , 
Now  here,  now  thei^,   he  darts  from  place  to 

pUec, 
Pourt  on  the  rear,  or  lightens  in  ihcir  face. 
Th'»s  from  high  hitls  the  torrents  swift  and  strong 
I>eluge  whole  fields,  and  sweep  the  trees  along. 
Through  ruin'd  moles  the  rushing  wave  resounds. 
O'er*  belrhs  the  bridge,  and  bur>ts  the  lofty  bounds 
The  yellbw.  harvests  of  the  ripenM  year, 
And  flatted  vinejards,  one  sad  waste  appear ! 
\Vh\\e  Jove  descends  in  sluicy  sheets  of  rain. 
And  all  the  labours  of  mankind  are  vain. 
So  rag'd  Tydides,  boandle«s  in  his  ire, 
Drove  armies  back,  and  made  all  Troy  retire^ 
With  grief  the  leader  *  of  the  Lycian  band 
Saw  the  wide  waste  of  his  destructive  haikit 
Hh(  bended  bow  agiiinst  the  chief  he  drew  ; 
Swift  to  the  mark  the  thirsty  tfrrow  flew, 
Whose  forky  point  the  hollow  breast-plate  tore,  . 
Deep  in  his  shoulder  pierc'd,  and  drank  the  ggit»> 


'  Fandarus. 
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W^e  tbe  proud  archer  thu9  exulting  cry*d : 

**  Hither,  ye  Trojans,  hither  drive  your  steeds ! 
Ix> !  by  our  band  the  braviesi  Grecian  bleeds. 
Kot  long  the  dreadful  dart  be  can-mistain ; 
Or  Phoebus  urg'd  me  to  these  fields  in  vain. 

So  spoK?  hc>  bcAStful ;  but  the  winged  dart 
S^qpt  $bort  of  life/  and  mock'd  the  shooter's  art. 
Th*  woupded  chief,  behind  his  car  retirM, 
Thti  helping  hand  of  Sthenelus  required  ; 
Swift  from  his  seat  he  le9p'd  upon  the  ground. 
And  tagg*d  the  weapon  from  the  gashing  wound ; 
V'hen  thus  the  king  his  guardian  power  add  rest. 
The  purple  current  wandering  oVr  his  vest  : 

•*  O  progeny  of  Jova  !  uncOnquer'd  maid! 
If  c*er  my  god-liko  sire  d<;serv'd  thv  aid, 
If  e*er  I  felt  thee  in  the  fighting  field,  ^ 

Kow,  eoddcf  s,  now  thy  sacred  succour  yield. 
O  give  my  lance  to  reach  the  Trojan  knight, ' 
Wbosd  arrow  wounds  the  chief  thou  guard'at  in 

figbt; 
And  lay  the  boaster  grovi^ling  on  the.  shore, 
That  vaXints  these  eyes  shall  view  the  light  no  more.*' 

Thus pray'd Tydidcs,  and  Minerva  heard; 
His  nerves  confirm'd,  his  languid  spirits  cheer*d, 
He  fdcls  each  limb  with  wonted  vigour  light ; 
His  beat'ng  bosom  claims  the  promised  fight. 
'*  Behold,"  (shecry^d)  **in  every  combat  shine, 
War  be  thy  province,  thy  protection  mine  j 
Rush  to  the  fight,  and  every  foe  control ; 
W4kc  each  paternal  virtue  in  thy  soul : 
Strpngth  swells  thy  boiling  breast,  infus'd  by  me, 
And  all  thy  god-like  father  breathes  in  thee  ! 
Yet  more,  from  mortal  oust  I  purge  thy  eyes, 
And  set  to  view  the  warring  deities.  fplnin, 

These  see  tliou  shun,   through  all  th'  embattled 
Nor  rashly  strive  where  human  force  is  vain. 
If  Venus  mingle  in  the  martial  band, 
Her  slialt  thou  woimd :  so  Pallas  gives  command. 

With  that,  the  blue-cy'd  virgin  wing'd  her  flight; 
The  hero  ruish'd  impetuous  to  the  fight ; 
With  tenfold  ardour  now  inyades  the  plaip. 
Wild  with  delay,  and  more  enrag'd  by  pain. 
Afe  on  the  fleecy  flocks,  when  hunger  calls. 
Amidst  the  field  a  brindled  lion  falls ; 
If  dhance  some  shepherd  witli  a  distant  dart 
The  savage  wound,  he  rouses  at  the  smart, 
He  foams,  he  roars;  the  shepherd  dares  not  «fay, 
But  trcipbling  leaves  the  scattering  flocks  a  prey ; 
lleaps  fall  on  heaps;    he  bathes  with  blood  the 

'  ground, 
Tlien  leaps  victorious  o'er  the  lofty  mound. 
Not  with  Icssfury  stern Tydides  flew  ; 
Atod  two  brave  leaders  at  an  instant  slew : 
Astynoiis  breathless  fell,  and  by  his  side 
Jlis  people's  pastor,  good  Ilypenor,  d  vM ; 
Astynoiis'  breast  the  deadly  lance  receives, 
Hypenor*»  shoulder  his  broad  falrhion  cleaves. 
Tfif><p' slain  he  left;  and  sprung  with  noble  rage 
Abas  aiid  Poly  id  us  to  engage  ; 
Sons  of  Kurydamu,.<«,  who,  wise  and  old, 
Could  fates  forese**,  and  mystic  dreams  unfold ; 
The*youihs  retTirtj'd  not  from  the  doubtful  plain, 
And  the  sad  father  try'd  hw  arts  in  vuiu ; 
No  mystic  dream  could  make  their  fates  appear, 
•Jlionglt  now  deternda'd  by  Tydides  spear. 

Young  Xanthus  next,  and  Thodh  ft^lt  his  rage ; 
The  joy  and  hope  of  PhsBnops'  llcble  age  ; 
tust  was  his  wealth,  and  these  the  only  heirs 
Ot  .ill  his  labours,  and  a  life  of  caretf. 


Cold  death  o'ertakes  them  in  thcur  blMmbg  yeart. 
And  leaves  the  father  unavailing  tears : 
To  strangers  now  descend  his  heapy  store, 
The  race  forgotten,  and  the  name  no  more. 

Two  sons  of  Priam  in  one  chariot  ride 
Glittering  in  arms,  and  combat  side  by  side. 
As  when  the  lordly  lion  seeks  his  food 
Whmt  grazing  heifers  range  the  lonely  wood, 
He  leaps  amidst  them  with  a  furious  bound, 
fiends  their  strong  necks,  and  tears  them  to  the 

ground : 
So  from  their  seats  the  brother  chiefs  are  torn, 
Th<*ir  steeds  and  clianot  to  the  navy  borne. 

Whh  deep  concern  divine  vCneas  view'd 
The  fi>e  prevailing,  and  his  friends  pursued, 
Through  the  thick  slarm  of  singing  spears  he  flies, 
F.xploring  Pandarus  with  carat ul  eyes, 
'\t  lenjjth  he  found  l.ycaon's  mighty  son ; 
To  uhom  the  chief  »:f  Venus'  race  begun : 

"  Where,  Pandarus,  are  all  thy  honours  now. 
Thy  winged  arrows  and  unerring  bow. 
Thy  matchless  skill,  thy  yet  unrtvaird  fame. 
And  boasted  gidry  of  the  Lycian  name  ? 
Oh  pierce  that  mortal :   if  we  mortal  call 
That  wondrous  force  by  which  vkholt  armies  fall ; 
Or  god  incens'd,  who  quits  the  distant  skies 
To  punish  Troy  for  slighted  sacrifice ; 
(Which,  oh,  avert  from  our  unhappy  state ! 
For  what  so  dreadful  as  celestial  hate  ?) 
Whoe*er  he  be,  propitiate  Jove  with  prayer ; 
If  man  destroy  ;  if  god,  entreat  to  spare." 

To  him  the  Lycian :  "  Whom  your  eyes  behold, 
If  right  I  judge,  is  Diomed  the  bold ! 
Such  coursers  whirl  him  o'er  the  dusty  field. 
So  towers  his  helmet,  and  so  flames  his  shield. 
If  'tis  a  god,  he  wears  that  chief's  disguise ; 
Or  if  that  chief,  some  guardian  of  the  skies 
Involved  in  clouds,  protects  him  in  the  fray. 
And  turns  unseen  the  frustrate  dart  away. 
I  wingM  an  arrow,  which  not  idly  fell. 
The  stroke  had  fix'd  him  to  the  gates  of  Hell ; 
And,  but  some  god,  some  angry  god  withstands. 
His  fate  was  due  to  these  unerring  hands. 
Skiird  in  the  bow,  on  foot  I  sought  the  war, 
Nor  joinM  swift  horses  to  the  rapid  car. 
Ten  polish'd  chariots  I  possess'd  at  home. 
And  still  thcv  grace  Lycaon's  princely  dome : 
There  veiPd  in  spacious  coverlets  they  stand  i 
And  twice  ten  coursers  wait  their  lord's  command. 
Tl)c  good  old  warrior  bade  me  trust  to  these, 
When  first  for  Troy  I  sail'd  the  sacred  seas ; 
In  fields  aloft  the  whirling  car  to  guide, 
And  through  the  ranks  of  death  triumphant  ride  : 
But  vain  with  youth,  and  yet  to  thrift  incUn'd, 
I  heard  his  councils  with  uuheedful  mind. 
And  thought  the  steeds  (your  large  supplies  un- 
known) 
Might  fail  of  forage  in  the  straiten'd  toi^-n ; 
So  took  my  bow  and  pointed  darts  in  hand. 
And  left  the  chariots  in  my  native  land. 

"  Too  late,  O  friend  !  my  rashness  I  deplore  ; 
These  shafts,  once  fatal,  carry  death  no  ipore. 
Tydeus'  and  Atreus'  sons  their  poftits  have  found, 
.•Vnd  uudissembled  gore  pursued  the  wound. 
In  vain  they  bled :  this  unavailing  bow 
Serves,  not  to  slaughter,  but  provoke  the  foe. 
In  evil  hour  these  bended  horns  I  strung. 
And  seiz'd  the  quiver  «  here  it  idly  hung. 
Curs'd  be  the  fate  that  sent  me  to  the  field 
Without  a  warrior's  arms,  the  spear  and  shield ; 
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If  c*er  wfth  Bfe  I  quit  tbe  Trojan  plaj^, 

Ife^  f  see  iiiy  ipoiise  and  sire  «;rain, 

This  bov,  un^ithful  to  my  glorious  aims, 

Broke  by  my  hand,  shall  (eed  the  hiazing  flames.*' 

To  whom  the  leader  of  the  Dardan  race : 
"  Be  calm,  nor  Phoebus*  honour*d  gift  disgrace. 
The  diftant  dart  be  prais*d,  though  here  we  need 
The  roshtsig  chariot,  and  the  bounding  steed. 
Against  yon  hero  let  as  bt-nd  our  course, 
And  hand  to  hand,  encounter  force  with  force. 
K»m  mount  my  seat,  and  from  the  chariot's  height 
Ohsene  my  father's  stee<is,  renowned  in  fight, 
Prnctij'd  alike  to  turn,  to  stop,  to  chase. 
To  dare  the  shock,  or  nrge  the  rapW  race : 
Secnre  with  tbe^e,  throui*h  fighting  fields  we  go ; 
Or  safe  to  TYoy,  if  Jove  assist  the  toe. 
Haste,  seize  the  whip,  and  snatch  the  guiding  rein  ; 
The  warrior's  fury  let  this  arm  snstain ; 
Or,  if  to  combat  thy  bold  h-art  incliue. 
Take  thou  the  spear,  the  chariot's  care  be  mine.'* 

*•  O  prince  !"  (tycaon's  raliant  son  reply*d) 
*'  As  thine  the  steeds,  be  thine  the  task  to  guide. 
The  hors<^s.  practised  to  their  lord's  command, 
^hall  bear  therein,  and  answer  to  thy  baud. 
But  if,^  unhappy,  we  desert  the  fight. 
Thy  Toice  alone  can  animate  their  flight  .• 
E1«B  ibal]  our  fiites  be  number'd  with  the  dead, 
And  tiiese,  the  victor's  prize,  in  triumph  led. 
Throe  be  the  guidance  then :  with  spear  and  shield 
Myself  will  charge  this  terrour  of  the  field." 

And  now  both  heroes  mount  the  glittering  car; 
The  bounding  couriers  rash  amidst  the  war. 
Thetr  fierce  approach  bold  Sthenelus  espy'd, 
Who  thus,  alarm'd,  to  great  Tydides  cry*d : 

•*  O  friend  !  two -chiefs  of  force  immense  I  see, 
IV^adfiil  they  come,  and  bend  their  rage  on  thee : 
lo  the  brave  heir  of  bold  Lycaon's  line, 
And  great  ^neas,  sprung  from  race  divine ! 
Enough  B  given  to  lame.     Ascend  thy  car  ; 
And  save  a  life,  the  bulwark  of  our  war." 

At  this  the  hero  cast  a  gloomy  look, 
Fix'd  on  the  chief  with  scorn;  and  thus  he  spoke : 
'*  Me  dost  thou  bid  to  shun  the  coming  fight  ? 
Me  woald'st  thou  move  to  base,  inglorious  flight  ? 
Know,  'tis  not  honest  In  my  soul  to  fear. 
Nor  waa  Tydides  bom  to  tremble  here. 
I  hate  the  cumbrous  chariot's  slow  advance, 
And  the  kmg  ^Bstance  of  the  flying  lance ; 
But  while  my  nerves  are  strong,  my  force  entire. 
Thus  front  the  foe,  and  emulate  my  sire. 
Xor  shall  yon  steeds  that  fierce  to  fight  convey 
TVae  threatening  heroe*.  bear  them  both  away ; 
One  chief  at  least  beneath  this  arm  shall  die : 
So  Pallas  tells  me,  and  forbids-to  fly. 
But  if  she  dooms,  and  if  no  god  withstand, 
That  both  ^all  fall  by  one  victorious  hand ; 
Then  heed  my  words:  my  heroes  her^  detain, 
Fix*d  to  the  chariot  by  the  straightened  rein  j 
Swift  to  Sjoeat^  empty  seat  proceetl. 
And  seize  the  coursers  of  etherial  breed  : 
The  race  of  those,  which  once  the  thundering  god 
PorravithM  Qanyraede  on  Tros  bestow'd. 
The  best  that  e'er  on  Earth's  broad  surface  run, 
Benetth  the  rising  or  the  setting  Sun. 
Rcnce  gre^  Ancbises  stole  a  breed,  unknown 
By  mortal  m%res,  from  fierce  Laomedon ; 
Four  of  thtf  race  his  ample  stalls  contain. 
And  two  transport  JEoeaa  o'er  the  plain,  [known." 
These,  were  the  rich  immortal  prize  our  own, 
'^^mifh  tb«  wid«  worM  should  make  our  glory. 


Thus  while  they  spoke  the  foe  came  furious  oo. 
And  stem  Lycaon^s  warlike  race  begun : 

**  Prince  thou  art  met   Though  late  in  vain  as  • 
The  spear  may  enter  where  the  ari'ow  fail'd."  f  saiVd, 
Hesaid,theu  shook  the  ponderous  lance,and  flung : 
On  his  broad  shield  the  sounding  weapon  rung, 
Pierc'd  the  tough  orb,  and  in  his  cuirass  hung. 
'*  He  bleeds  !  the  pride  of  6reece  !"  (the  boaster 

cries) 
"  Our  triumph  now  the  mighty  warrior  lies  I" 
"  Mistaken  vuunter  !"  Diomed  reply 'd ; 
"  Thy  dart  has  err'd,  and  now  my  spear  be  try'd: 
Yc  'scnpe  not  both  ;  one,  headlong  from  his  car, 
With  hostile  blood  shall  glut  the  god  of  war." 

He  spoke,  and  rising  huri'd  his  forceful  dart, 
Which,  driven  by  PalUu,  pierc'd  a  vital  part  j       % 
Pull  in  h'li  face  it  entered,  and  betwixt 
The  nose  and  eve-ball  the  proud  Lycian  fixt ; 
Crash'd  all  his  jaws,  and  cltft  the  tongue  witbin« 
Till  the  bright  point  look'd  out  beneath  the  chin. 
Headlong  be  falls,  hii?  helmet  knocks  the  ground  ; 
F-arth  groans  bem^ath  him,  nnd  his  arms  resound; 
The  starting  coursers  tremble  with  alTright; 
Tlic  soul  indignant  seeks  the  realms  of  night. 

To  guard -his  slaugbter'd  friend,  ./Eneas  flics, 
His  spear  extending  where  the  carcase  lies ; 
U'atchful  he  wheels,  protects  it  every  way. 
As  the  grim  lion  stalks  around  his  prey. 
O'er  the  fall'n  trunk  his  ample  shield  display 'd, 
He  hides  the  hero  with  his  mighty  shade. 
And  threats  aloud :  the  Greeks  with  longing  eyes 
Behold  at  distance,  but  forbear  the  prize. 
Then  fierce  Tydides  stoops ;  and  from  the  fields, 
Heav'd  with  vast  force,  a  rocky  fragment  wields, 
Not  two  strong  men  th'  enormous  weight  could  raise. 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  dt  generate  dajrs. 
He  swung  it  round ;  and,  gathering  strength  to 
Discharg'd  the  ponderous  ruin  at  the  fbe^    [throw, 
Where  to  the  hip  th'  insert*  d  thigh  uni^, 
Pull  on  the  bone  the  pointed  marble  lights  $ 
Through  both  the  tendons  broke  the  rugged  stone 
And  stripp'd  the  skin,  and  crack'd  the  solid  bone. 
Sunk  on  his  knees,  and  staggering  with  his  pains. 
His  falling  hulk  his  herded  arms  sustains; 
Lost  in  a  dizzy  mist  the  warrior  lies ; 
A  sudden  cloud  comes  swimming  o'er  his  eyes. 
There  the  brave  chief  who  mighty  numbers  sway'd, 
Oppress'd  had  sunk  to  death's  eternal  shade ; 
But  heavenly  Venus,  mindful  of  the  love 
She  bore  Anchises  in  th'  Idsan  grove. 
His  danger  views  with  anguish  and  despair. 
And  guards  her  ofi&pring  with  a  mother's  care. 
About  her  much-lov'd  son  her  arms  she  throws, 
Her  arms  whose  whitene«  match  the  falling  snows, 
Screen'd  from  the  foe  behind  her  shining  veil. 
The  swords  w.ive  harmless,  and  the  javelins  foil : 
Safe  through  the  rushing  horse,  and  featber'd  flight 
Of  sounding  shafts,  she  bears  him  from  the  fight. 

Nor  Sthenelus,  with  uuassisting  hands, 
Rcmain'd  unhecdful  of  his  lord's  commands : 
His  panting  steeds,  remov'd  from  out  the  war. 
He  fix'd  with  straighten'd  traces  to  the  car. 
Next  rushing  to  the  Dardan  spoil,  dqtains 
The  heavenly  cour^rs  with  the  flowing  manei  t 
Tbf'se,  in  proud  triumph  to  the  fleet  convey*d. 
No  longer  now  a  Trojan  lofd  obey'd. 
That  charge  to  bold  Dejipylus  he  gave, 
(Whom  most  he  lov'd,  as  brave  men  love  the  brave) 
Then  mounting  on  his  car,  resum'd  the  r'iin, 
And  ibllow'd  where  Tydides  swept  the  pl^is. 
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Nf^^rtnuljil-  ;>is  ronqtii^st  ravish'J  from  bis  eyes) 
T  N«  racnn/  obicf  in  cliaso  of  Vcnys  Hies  : 
.V.i  gMrtess  s-lic  com»ni«:iioii'd  to  tli«  Md, 
T.  kv-  .Pallas  'ln*adfnl  »ith  her  sable  shield. 
Or  tion't:  BrlK»na  tbundcriuaj  at  the  wall, 
^yhWc  HaTnts  asci-ml,  and  mighty  ruins  fall; 
H    knf.v  soft  rombats  suit  the  tcndpr  dame, 
V'Mv  to  the  firbl,  and  still  a  foe  to  fame. 
rnrotjv'i  bivakin';  ranks  his  furiouh  course  he  bcDds, 
Anl  at  the  jriddra?  his  iiroad  lance  extends  ; 
Throujrh  her  i»ri2:ht  vi-il  the  daring  weapon  drorc, 
TU*  aodjrorial  veil,  which  all  the  aracos  wore  ; 
ITer  snowy  hand  tb**  ruziof:  stM  profanM, 
An  \  the  transpan^nl  skin  withViimson  stain'd. 
From  the  clear  vein  a  stream  immortal  flow'd, 
Sach  stream  as  iss^iu's  from  a  wounded  God  : 
Pur«  emanation  I  t>ncorruptcd  6ood  ; 
TTnlikc  our  gross,  diseas'd,  terrestrial  blood  : 
( I'or  not  the  bread  of  man  their  life  sustains, 
Nor  whie's  inflaminfj  juiee  supplies  their  veins.) 
With  trndn:  shrieks  the  goddess  fill'd  the  plac**, 
And  dropp'd  her  offspring  from  her  weak  embrace. 
Him  Pbn»bns  took  :  he  castK  a  cloud  around 
rh  ?  f  jintinp:  chief,  and  wards  the  mortal  wound. 

Hiftn,  ^vith  a  voice  that  shook  the  >*a«ltcd  skies, 
The  kins  insnUs  the  j^oddess  as  sbc  flics. 
**  III  with  JoTc's  daughter  bloody  fights  agree, 
Thti  lieid  of  combat  is  no  scene  for  thee  : 
*io,  let  thy  oxm  f»oft  sex  employ  thy  care, 
i»o,  lull  the  coward,  or  delude  the  fcur. 
Taught  by  this  stnike,  renoutice  the  war's  alarms, 
Antl  learn  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  amis.'* 

Tydides  thus.    The  grxldejji;  «eiz*d  with  dread, 
Coufus'd,  distracted,  from  the  conHiet  fled, 
yo  aid  her.  swift  the  S*inge<l  hh  flew. 
Wrapt  in  a  mist  above  the  warrinjf  crew. 
'Hu*  quern  of  hjve  witii  fadi'd  charms  she  found, 
J*alc  vas  her  cheek,  and  livid  lo«tk*d  the  Mouud. 
To  Mars,  win*  sat  fbnurte,  they  bt»rtt  their  way. 
Far  on  the  left,  with  cltmds  in\'olvM  he  lay  ; 
Beside  him  stood  his  lance,  distain'd  with  gore, 
And,  reiuM  with  srold,  his  foaming  steeds  before. 
Lo'.v  at  hi^  knee,  she  begy'd,  with  stutiming  eyts, 
Kcr  brother's  car,  to  mount  the  distant  skies, 
And  shew'd  the  wound  by  fierce  Tydides  given, 
A  njjrtal  man  who  dares  encounter  Heaven. 
Stem  Mars  attentive  ht-ars  the  queen  complain, 
Aud  to  ber  hand  commits  the  golden  rein  ; 
She  mounts  the  seat,  oppressM  with  silent  woe, 
Driven  by  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow. 
1  he  lash  resounds,  the  rapid  chariot  flies, 
And  in  a  moment  scales  the  lofty  skies  : 
J'horo  stopp'd  the  car,  and  there  the  coursers  stood, 
)  od  by  fair  Iris  with  ambrosial  food. 
Hefore  her  mother,  love's  bright  queen  appears, 
<  »*crwhelm'd  with  anguish,  and  dissolv'd  in  tears ; 
Slie  raised  her  in  her  arm*?,  beheld  her  bleed, 
And  ask'd,  what  god  had  wrought  this  guilty- deed  ? 

Then  she:  "  This  insult  from  no  god  I  found. 
An  impious  mortal  gave  the  daring  wound  ! 
H/nokl  the  deed  of  haughty  Diomed  ! 
'  l\-.a.4  in  the  son's  defence  the  mother  bird. 
1  i»fc  war  with  Troy  no  more  the  Grecians  wage, 
But  with  the  gods  (tb*  immortal  gods)  enyagp.'* 

Dione  then :  "  Thy  wrongs  with  patience  bear, 
\'jd  share  those  griefs  inferior  powers  must  share : 
'  ninrnber'd  wo?s  mankind  from  us  sustain, 
And  ni'^n  with  woes  afliict  the  gods  again. 
T  j,;%  :n  '*'tv  Mors  in  mortal  fetters  bound, 
4.;;d  ]<j  lii'd  in  brazen  dungeons  under  ground. 


Full  thirteen  moons  impri-vonM  roor'd  hi  raih  ;^ 
Otus  Qud  Rphialtes  held  the  chain: 
PerlMips  had  perish'd  ;  had  not  Hermes*  care 
Restored  the  grotming  god  to  uppr  air. 
Great  Juno's  self  has  bore  her  w«  ight  of  pain, 
Th*  imperial  partner  of  Uic  bcavoidy  rcigo  j 
Amphitryoo's  son  iutix*d  the  deadly  dart, 
And  nilM  with  uni;ni)»h  her  immortal  heart. 
Ev'n  HflPs  grim  king  Alcidcs'  power  coufcss'd. 
The  shaft  foiind  entrame  in  hi « ir^m  breast  j 
To  Jov«;'s  lii^h  palace  for  a  cure  he  fled, 
Piorc'd  in  his  own  dominions  of  the  di'ad ; 
Where  Picon,  spriuklmg  heavenly  balm  around, 
A^^uag'd  the  glowing  pangs,  and  closM  the  wou.id. 
Hash,  iuipious  man !  to  stain  the  blest  abodes. 
And  drench  hi.^i  arrows  in  the  blood  of  gods  ! 

*'  But  thou  (though  Pallas  urg'd  thy  frantic  deed) 
Whose  spear  ill-fated  makes  a  goddess  bleed, 
Know  thou,  whoe'er  with  heavenly  power  contends, 
Short  is  his  date,  and  soon  hi^  ulory  cutis ; 
From  fields  of  death  when  late  he  shall  retire. 
No  infant  on  his  knees  shall  call  him  sire. 
Strong  as  thou  art,  some  goil  may  yet  be  foim'^^ 
To  stretch  the**  pale  and  gacpuig  on  the  gioun.i  ; 
'I'hy  distant  wife,  .T.giale  the  fair. 
Starting  from  sleep  with  a  distracted  uir, 
Shall  rauso  thy  slaves,  and  her  lost  lord  di-plor. » 
Th«:  brave,  the  great,  the  glorious,  no*  no  mort'  i" 

This  said,  fche  wip'dfrom  Venus'  woutuie«l  paliii 
The  sacn.^  ichor,  and  iufu.'d  the  balm. 
•luno  and  Pallns  with  a  sieiht  .«urv«  yd, 
And  thus  to  Jove  began  tfjc  Uue-ty  d  maid ; 

'*  Permit  thy  daugiU'r,  gj-aciouu  Jove  I  to  tell 
How  this  mischance  the  Cyprian  queen  befell. 
As  late  she  try  d  with  passion  to  iuflamu 
The  tender  bowm  of  a  Grecian  dame, 
Allur'd  the  fair  with  moving  thoughts  of  joy. 
To  quit  her  country  for  some  youth  of  i'roy  j 
The  ela.<ping  zone,  with  g^>ldcn  buckles  bound, 
Fa/.'d  her  suit  bund  vith  this  lamented  wound. '^ 

'JTie  sire  of  gods  and  men  supcri«»r  smii'd, 
.'\nd,  calling  Venus,  thus  addrest  his  child  : 
**  N<»t  thesr,  f )  daugliter,  aie  thy  proper  carcj '. 
Thee  milder  arts  befit,  and  ^ofter  wars  : 
Sweet  smih^  arc  thhie,  aud  kind  endearing  charms, 
To  Mars  and  T*allas  leave  the  deeds  of  anus" 

'J  bus  they  in  Heaven :  while  on  the  plain  Iwdow 
The  fierce  Tydidts  charg'd  his  Dardan  foe, 
Flavh'd  with  celestial  blood  pursu'd  his  way. 
And  fearlcf^*;  dar'd  the  threatening  god  of  day; 
Already  in  his  hopej«  he  «iaw  him  kilFd, 
'lliough  scrc»;n'd  behind  Apollo's  mighty  shield. 
Thrice  rusliing  furious,  at  the  chief  he  strook  ; 
His  blazing  bucklrr  thric^  Apollo  shook  : 
He  tryM  the  fourth :  when,  bixaking  fnim  the  cloud, 
A  more  than  inoital  voice  was  hcarl  aloud  : 

*'  O  son  of  Tydeus,  cea.ve  !  be  wise  and  sec 
How  vast  the  dilference  of  the  gods  and  thee  ; 
Distanre  inmiense !  between  the  powers  that  shine 
Above,  cteriral.  deathless,  and  diviu«, 
And  mortal  man !  a  wretch  of  huntblo  birth, 
A  short- I'v'd  reptile  in  th?  dust  of  Earth." 

So  spoke  the  god  who  darts  celestial  fires ; 
He  dreids  his  fury,  and  some  steps  retires. 
Then  Pixrbus  bore  the  chief  of  Vcntis*  race 
To  Troy's  high  fane,  and  to  his  holy  place  ; 
Latona  there  and  Phc&be  heal'd  the  wound, 
With  vigour  arm*d  him,  and  with  glory  crown'd. 
This  done,  the  patron  of  the  silver  bow 
A  phantom  rais'd,  the  same  in  shape  and  show 
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\)ntb  ^mt  iF-noaa ;  sucU  the  f}rm  he  bore, 

Adi  r;cii  ill  iticiit  the  radiant  anof  he  wim-u. 

.Aa>nnd  (he  spectre  blooly  wars  arc  «rag'd, 

An  I  Ctreecc  and  Troy  with  dashiug  shields  cngag'd. 

Mi'a'itiBiff  on  Iliuu's  tower  Apollo  stood. 

Aa«i,  calling  Mar««  thui  urg*d  the  ra^tig  God/ 

"Stem  power  of  anus,  by  whom  the  mighty  fall  ^ 
'VVbo  bttth'st  in  blood.  an<l  sUak*st  th'  embattlcrl 
R»e  in  thy  mrath !  to  IlcU's  abhorr'd  abode«  [wall, 
Dispatch  yon  Greek,  and  vindicate  thit  guds. 
rirst  roiy  Vcnn^  felt  his  btutal  rtge  j 
Mc-  next  be  charg'd,  and  dares  all  Heaven  engage: 
The  wT«»U'h  would  brave  high  Hcavt-n's  immortal 
Hh  triple  thunder,  and  his  bolts  of  fire.*'        [sire, 

llie  ?u  1  of  battle  issues  on  the  plain, 
Sius  all  the  ranks,  and  lircs  the  Tjojan  train; 
la  form  like  Acamas,  the  Thracian  guide, 
Kara^M,  t»>  Troy's  r.tiriujif  cbicfs  he  rry'd  : 

•*  How  long,  ycsoiis  of  Priam  !  will  ye  fly, 
^fitJ  unreVfiU'i'd  aev.  Priam'*  people  die  f 
Sail  (mresistvd  shall  the  foe  destroy. 
Awl  stretch  the  slaughter  to  the  i^ates  of  Troy? 
Ijo  brave  Kn.as  sinkb  b<;::eath  his  wound, 
><,:  ii-i  Ulike  llecrur  mofj  i:i  arujb  rcnuvinVl : 
Kit^ilc  all,  asul  take  the  generous  \var»ior  s  part." 
IL-  srii'i ,   nc*-  coarajre  swill'J  each  ho»o's  heart. 
Sirp<-*luu  lir^t  his  ardent  soul  exj)rcss*d. 
An',  turn'd  to  Hector,  these  bold  wurd^  exprcss'd : 

"  Say,  chief,  li  all  thy  ancient  valour  lost  ? 
M'Utc  arc  thy  threats,  and  \»h^re  thy  jrluiiOus 

b-jast. 
That  propt  alone  by  Pnam's  i-acf  should  stand 
Truy'>  sacrtd  walls,  nor  necil  a  f(»reiiu  hua i  ? 
NuTT,  now  thy  country  calls  her  \ianicd  Ir.vads, 
KxiA  the  pfini  I  vauut  in  just  den'.i.>u  i:i\i^, 
Ktrnote  iht-y  ;3rand,  while  alien  trix»ps  cujLa;fC, 
I.ikf  trttiitjlin-^  hounds  l»cforo  tlie  lion's  raire. 
Far  dUt.<nt  hence  I  held  my  wide  coujinajd, 
Wlicrc  fuatniii;^  Xanthus  laves  the  Lvclari  land, 
With  ample  wealth  (the  wish  of  moru.'h>  blest, 
A  bcd'ileuu^  wite,  atid  infant  at  her  l»r<'aei:  j 
With  tho^e  I  left  whatever  dear  could  bt  ; 
flr'fce.  if  sh-j  conquers,  nothing  wins  Irum  roc  ' 
Ytt  tirst  in  light  my  Lycian  hands  I  t  hccr. 
And  long  to  meet  this  mighty  man  ye  f  ar  ; 
"Whih-  Hector  idle  stands,  nor  bids  the  brave 
Their  wives,  their  infants,  and  their  aU.as  save 
tlastc,  warrior,  haite !   preserve  thy  thrcateo'd 
Or  one  rast  burst  of  all-involving  fate  [state ; 

Full  o'er  yt)ur  towers  shall  fall,  and  sw»'pp  away 
Sons,  sires,  and  wives,  an  undi'?tingui>U'd  prey. 
Roaic  all  thy  Tcojans,  urge  thy  aids  to  light ; 
These  claim  thy  thoughts  by  day,  thy  w  atch  by 

night: 
With  force  inceitsaiit  the  brave  Greeks  oppose  ; 
Such  cares  thy  friends  deserve,  and  such  thy  foes.'* 

Stung  to  the  heart  the  generous  Hector  hears. 
Bat  just  reproof  with  decent  silence  bears, 
from  hi^  proud  car  the  prince  impetuous  springs, 
Oa  earth  he  leaps  ;  his  brazen  armour  rings. 
Tto  sbiniug  spears  are  brandished  in  his  hands; 
Thus  arm'd,  be  animates  hts  drooping  bandr«, 
Revives  their  ardour,  turns  their  steps  from  flight, 
And  wakes  anew  the  dying  flames  of  fight, 
lltcy  turn,  the  stand,  the  Greeks  their  furj'  dare, 
Condon jc  their  powers,  and  wait  the  growing  war. 

As  when,  on  Ceres'  sacred  floor,  the  swain 
Spreads  the  wide  fan  to  clear  the  golden  grain. 
And  the  light  chaff,  before  the  breezes  home, 
Afcendi  in  clouds  from  off  the  ht^apy  corn  ; 


The  gi-ay  dust,  ri^mg  with  collcetcd  wind«i. 
Drives  o'er  the  bam,  and  w  hitcns  all  the  hinds : 
S<i  whitii  with  dust  the  Giecian  host  appears, 
I'rom  trampling  steed;*,  and  thundering  charioteers; 
The  dusky  clouds  trom  labour'd  earth  arise, 
And  roll  in  smoking  volumes  to  the  skies. 
vVfars  hovej^  o'<r  them  with  his  sable  shield, 
And  adds  new  honours  to  the  darken'd  litdd, 
Pleas'd  wiih  his  charge,  and  ardent  to  fulfil, 
In  Troy's  dt fence,  Apollo's  heavenly  will  j 
Soon  as  from  tight  the  hlne-cy'd  maid  retires, 
Kach  Trojan  bosom  with  new  warmth  he  fia'S. 
And  now  the  god,  from  forth  his  sacred  fane, 
Produc'd  .tneas  to  the  shouting  train  ; 
Alive,  unharm'd,  with  all  his  peers  around, 
Krect  he  stiuxl,  and  vigorous  from  his  wound  : 
Inquiries  none  tht;y  made  ;  the  dreadful  day 
No  pause  of  words  admits,  no  dull  delay  ; 
Fierce  dlsconl  storms,  Apollo  loud  exclaim?. 
Fame  calls,  Mara  thunders,  and  the  tlcld's  in 

Stern  Diomed  with  rither  Ajax  stood,       [flamiJ. 
And  great  Ulysses,  bath'd  in  hostile  bloodi  , 

Kuibodi.'d  close,  the  labouring  Grecian  train 
Tlic  fiercest  shock  of  eharginc  hosts  sustain. 
Hnnjov'd  and  silent,  the  w  h'»'e  «var  thry  wait, 
Serenely  dreadful,  and  ns  li\'d  as  fate. 
So  when  th'  embattled  cloud'*  in  dark  amy, 
Along  the  skies  their  glot»u.v  lines  display  ; 
When  now  the  north  his  boisterous  ra«^e  has  spertt. 
And  pcacefid  sleeps  the  lUjiid  element : 
The  low-l:u;ig  vapours  motionless  and  still 
Ptst  on  the  summits  of  the  shad  •  I  hill  ; 
Till  the  inas.i  scatters  as  the  winds  ari%»\ 
Disprrs'd  and  broken  through  the  rutlled  ?':ic<J. 

Nor  was  the  grnerul  waiiting  to  his  train, 
Fnim  troop  to  troop  he  toils  through  all  the  pltui. 
'*  Ye  Grerks,  be  men  !   the  charce  rf  battle  bimv  ; 
Your  brave  associatts  and  y»)ur>>i  Ives  rcv(  re  ! 
Let  iclorious  acts  moro  glorious  acts  inspire, 
.And  catch  from  breast  to  breast  the  noble  t";re  ! 
On  valour's  side  the  odds  of  com'»at  lie, 
The  brave  live  glorious,  or  la^ucnted  die  ; 
The  wretch  who  trembles  in  the  lield  of  fame. 
Meets  death,  and  worse  than  death,  eternal  sh^tne.'' 

These  words  he  seconds  with  his  flying  lance. 
To  meet  whose  point  was  strong  Deieoiiu's  chance, 
jTlneas'  frien<i,  and  in  his  native  place 
Horour'd  and  lov'd  like  Priam's  royal  raret 
Long  had  he  fought  the  foremost  in  the  lleld, 
But  now  the  monarch's  lance  transpicrc'd  his  shield : 
His  shield  too  weak  the  furious  dart  to  stay, 
Through  his  broad  belt  the  weapon  forc'd  its  wjy : 
The  grizzly  wound  di^aiiss'd  his  soul  to  Hell, 
Hi'  arms  around  him  r  :;tled  as  he  fell. 

I  he  fierce  .^.neas,  brandishing  hia  blade. 
In  dust  Orsilochus  and  Cbrethonlaid, 
\\'hose  sire  Diujieus,  wealthy,  brave,  and  grctf , 
In  well-built  Phei^*  held  his  lofty  seat: 
Sprung  from  .Klp!)eus,  plenteous  stream!  that  yields 
Increase  of  harvests  to  the  Pyliau  fields. 
He  got  Orsilochus.  Diooleus  h'*. 
And  these  descended  in  the  third  degree, 
Too  early  expert  in  the  martial  toil. 
In  sable  ships  they  left  their  nativtj  soil, 
T*  avcnse  Atrldcs  :  non-  untitnely  slaij. 
They  fell  with  gir»rv  on  the  Phrygian  plain. 
So  two  young  mountain  lions,  nurs'd  with  blool. 
In  deep  rre'^sses  of  the  gloomy  wood. 
Push  tVirleSii  to  the  plains,  an.l  uueontroPd 
Depopulate  the  stalls,  aud  waste  the  fold  i 
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HU  ^c'i  at  distance  from  tlieir  native  den, 
Cfeqjower'd  they  fall  beneath  the  force  of  men. 
Titrate  on  earth  their  Wateoas  bodies  lay, 
L^  motiDUii^  firs  as  tall  and  straight  as  they. 
Grt  at  Menelaus  views  with  pitying  eyes, 
lifts  his  bright  lance,  and  at  the  victor  flies; 
jV!  ars  urg'd  him  un ;  yet,  ruthless  in  his  hate, 
T!ie  gods  bat  urg'd  him  to  proroke  his  fate. 
He  thus  advancing,  Nestor's  valiant  son 
Sliakes  for  bis  danger,  and  neglects  his  ovn ;  * 
Sltiick  with  the  thought,  should  Helen's  lord  be 

slain, 
A'Ad  all  his  country's  glorious  labours  vain. 
Already  met  the  threatening  heroes  stand ; 
llie  spears  already  tremble  in  their  hand : 
In  t-ush'd  Antiloehus,  hb  aid  to  bring, 
Ai:d  fall  or  conquer  by  the  Spartan  kinfr. 
Ilicse  seen,  the  Dardan  backward  tnm'd  bis  course, 
Brtve  as  he  was,  and  t>hunn'd  unequal  force, 
The  breathless  bodies  to  the  Ore*  ks  they  drew. 
Then  mix'd  in  combat,  and  their  t/tils  renew. 
First  Pyl»mene8,  great  in  battle  bled; 
Wlio  sheathM  in  bras^  the  Paphlagonians  led. 
Ati  ides  marked  him  where  subUnte  he  stood  ; 
Fis'd  in^  his  throat,  the  javelin  drank  his  blood.  . 
The  ^itbful  Mydon,  as  he  tumM  from  6ght 
His  ^ing  courser,  sunk  to  endless  night: 
A  broken  rock  by  Nestor's  son  was  thrown; 
Hb,4>ended  arm  received  the  falling  stone. 
From  his  numbM  hands  the  ivory-studded  reins, 
JDropt  in  the  dnst,  are  traiPd  along  the  plains : 
Meanwhile  his  temples  feel  a  deadly  wound : 
He  groans  in  death,  and  ponderous  sinks  to  ground ; 
Deep  drove  his  helmet  in  the  sands,  and  there 
The  bead  stood  fix*d,  the  quivering  legs  in  air, 
nil  tiampled  flat  beneath  the  courser's  feet  t 
The  youthful  victor  mounts  his  empty  seat, 
And  l^ears  the  prize  in  triumph  to  the  fleet 

Great  Hector  saw,  and  raging  at  the  view, 
Poura  on  the  Greeks ;  the  Trojan  troops  pursue : 
He  flees  bis  hobt  with  animating  cries, 
And  brings  along  the  ftiries  of  tha  skies. 
Mars,  stem  destroyer !  and  Bellooa  dread, 
Flame  in  the  front,  and  thunder  at  their  head : 
This  ^^ells  the  tumult  and  the  rage;  of  flght ; 
That  ^akes  a  spfar  that  casto  a  dreadful  light, 
Wheit  Hector  march'd,  the  god  of  battles  sbin*d, 
Now  Aorm*d  before  him,  and  now  rag'd  behind. 

Ty4ides  paus'd  amidst  his  full  career ;    - 
llien  lirst  the  hero's  manly  breast  knew  fear. 
As  when  some  simple  swain  his  cot  forsakes. 
And  vide  through  fens  an  unknown  journey  takes; 
If  chsnce  a  i;welling  brook  his  passage  stay. 
And  fi[>am  imperrious  cross  the  wanderer's  way, 
ConfasM  he  stops,  a  length  of  country  past. 
Eyes  the  rough  waves,  and,  tir'd,  returns  at  last. 
Amas'd  no  less  the  great  Tydides  stands : 
He  gtey*d^^  and,  turning,  thus  addressM  his  bands: 
,**  No  wonder,  Greeks  I  that  all  to  Hector  yield. 
Secure  of  favouring  gods,  he  takes  the  field : 
His  strokes  they  second,  and  arert  our  spears : 
Behold  where  Mars  in  mortal  arms  appears  ! 
Fetire  then,  warriors,  but  sedate  and  slow  ! 
Retire,  but  with  your  faces  to  the  foe. 
Trus%not  too  much  your  unavailing  might; 
* Tis  cot  with  Troy,  but  with  the  gods  ye  fight." 

Now  near  the  Greeks  the  bbck  battalions  drew ; 
And  irst  tu  o  leaders  \^liant  Hi,>ctor  slew  : 
His  force.  Anchialus  and  Mnesthcs  found, 
In  every  a^ t  of  glorious  wac  reaown'd  i 


In  the  same  car  the  chieft  fo  combat  ride. 
And  fought  united,  and  united  died. 
Rtruck  at  the  sight,  the  mighty  Ajax  plows 
With  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  af^saults  the  foes. 
His  massy  f^pear  with  matchl«i»  fury  sent, 
Through  Amy^iius'  Mt  and  heavy  belly  went : 
Amphius  Appsus'  happy  soil  possrwM, 
With  herds  abounding,  and  nith  treasure^  bless'd"; 
Rut  fate  resistles*  from  his  country  led 
The  chief,  to  perish  at  his  people's  head. 
Shook  with  his  fall,  his  broz^m  armour  rung, 
And  fierce,  to  seize  it,  conquering  Ajax  sprung; 
Around  his  head  an  iron  tempest  rain*d  ; 
A  wood  of  spears  his  ample  shield  sustained ; 
Beneath  one  foot  the  yet-warm  corpse  he  prcst,    . 
And  drew  his  javelin  from  the  bleeding  breast : 
He  could  no  more  ;  the  showering  darts  deny^d 
To  spoil  his  glittering  arms  and  plumy  pride. 
Now  foes  on  foes  came  pouring  on  the  field, 
With  bristling  lances,  and  compacted  shields; 
Till,  in  the  steely  circle  straiten'd  round, 
Forc*d  he  gives  way,  and  sternly  quits  the  ground. 
While  thus  they  strive,  TIepolemus  the  great, 
Urg'd  by  the  force  of  unresisted  fiite. 
Burns  with  desire  Sarpedon*s  strength  to  prove ; 
Alcides*  oflspring  meet?  the  son  of  Jove. 
Sheath'd  in  bright  arms  each  adverse  chief  came  on, 
Jove's  great  descendant,  and  his  greater  son. 
Prepar*d  for  combat  ere  the  lance  he  toss'd, 
Tlie  daring  Rbodian  vents  his  haughty  boast : 

**  What  brings  this  Lycian  counsellor  so  far. 
To  tremble  at  our  arms,  not  mix  in  war? 
Know  thy  vain  self;  nor  let  their  flattery  move, 
'Who  style  thee  son  of  cloud- compdlmg  Jove. 
How  far  unlike  those  chiefis  of  race  divine. 
How  vast  the  difference  of  their  deeds  and  thine ! 
Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 
No  fear  could  daunt,  nor  Earth  nor  Hell  control. 
Troy  felt  his  arm,  and  yon  proud  ramparts  stand 
Rais'd  on  the  ruins  of  his  vengeful  hand : 
With  six  small  ships,  and  but  a  slender  train. 
He  left  the  town  a  wide-deserted  plain. 
But  what  art  thou  ?  who  deedless  look'st  around. 
While  unreveng*d  thy  Lycians  bite  the  ground; 
Small  aid  to  Troy  thy  feeble  force  can  be ; 
But,  wert  thou  greater,  thou  must  yield  to  me. 
Pierc'd  by  my  spear,  to  endless  darkness  go ! 
I  make  this  present  to  the  shades  below.*> 

The  son  of  Hercules,  the  Rbodian  guide, 
Thus  haughty  spoke.    The  Lycian  king  replv*^  .* 

**  Thy  sire,  O  prince !  o'ertnmM  the  Trojan  sUte, 
Whos6  perjor'd  monarch  well  deserv'd  his  fate; 
Those  heavenly  steeds  the  hero  sought  so  far, 
Fals6  he  detained,  the  just  reward  of  war. 
Nor  so  content,  the  generous  chief  defy M, 
With  base/eproaches  and  unmanly  pride. 
But  you,  unworthy  the  high  race  you  boast. 
Shall  raise  my  glory  when  thy  own  is  lost : 
Now  meet  thy  fate,  and,  by  Sarpedon  slain, 
Add  one  more  ghost  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign." 

He  said :  both  javelins  at  an  instant  flew  ; 
Both  struck ;  both  wounded  ;  but  Sarpedon's  slew  t 
Full  in  the  boaster's  neck  the  weapon  stood. 
Transfix'd  hi^  throat,  and  drank  the  vital  blood  ; 
The  soul  disdainful  sec-ks  the  caves  of  night. 
And  his  sealed  eyes  for  ever  hwe  the  light 

Yet  not  in  vain,  'llcpolemus,  was  thrown 
Thy  angry  lance ;  which,  piercing  to  the  bone 
I  Sarpedon's  thigh,  had  robb*d  the  chief  of  breath  ; 
'  But  Jove  was  present,  and  fortade  the  death. 
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Bone  horn  the  ooDfliet^tlie  Lyctan  throng, 
The  wounded  hero  dragg'd  the  lance  along. 
(Hit  Cnends,  each  husied  io  his  several  part, 
Thzouj^h  haste,  or  danger,  had  not  drawn  the  dart.) 
The  Greeks  with  slain  Tlepolemos  retired  ; 
Whose  fiUl  Ulysses  vicwM,  with  fury  fir'd ; 
Donbtjiil  if  Jove's  great  son  be  should  pursne, 
Or  puur  his  vengeance  on  tlie  Lydan  crew. 
Bal  Ueavoi  and  Fate  the  first  design  withstand, 
Nor  this  gr^at  death  must  grace  Uijrsses'  hand. 
Minerva  drives  him  on  the  Lycian  train  ; 
Aiastor,  Cromius,  Halius,  strow'd  the  plain, 
Alcanier,  Prytanis,  Noemon  fell : 
And  numbers  more  bis  sword  bad  sent  to  Hell, 
Kut  Hector  saw  i  and,  furious  at  the  sight, 
Kush'd  terrible  amidst  the  ranks  of  fight. 
With  joy  Sarpedon  view'd  the  wishMrcIicf, 
And,  iaint,  lamenting,  thus  implor'd  the  chi<^f : 

**  Oh  su6er  nut  the  foe  to  bear  away 
My  belple&s  corpse,  an  unassisted  prey  ; 
If  I,  uuUlest,  mu9t  see  my  son  no  more, 
My  much-lov'd  cousort,  and  my  native  shore. 
Yet  let  mc  lUe  in  Ilion's  sacred  wall  i 
Trxjy,  in  whose  cause  I  iell,  shall  mourn  my  fidl.*' 

He  said,  nor  Hector  to  the  chief  replies, 
But  shakes  his  plume,  and  fierce  to  combat  flies ; 
Svift  as  a  whirlwind,  drives  the  scattering  foes  ; 
And  dyes  the  ground  with  purple  as  he  goes. 

Beneath  a  heecb,  Jove's  const  crated  shade, 
'His  moomfbl  friends  divine  Sarpedon  laid  : 
Brtve  PeJagon,  his  favourite  chief,  waf  nigh. 
Who  wrench'd  the  javelin  from  his  sinewy  thigh. 
The  fiainting  soul  stood  ready  wing*d  for  flight, 
And  o'er  hi^i  eye-balls  swam  th^  shades  of  night ; 
But  Boreas  rising  fresh,  with  gentle  breath, 
Bacaird  his  spirit  from  the  gates  of  death. 

The  generous  Greeks  recede  with  tardy  pace, 
Though  Mars  and  Hector  thunder  in  their  face  ; 
None  turn  their  hacks  to  mean  iguoble  flight. 
Slow  they  retreat,  and  ev*n  retreating  fight. 
Who  first,  who  last,  by  Mars  and  Hector's  hand 
Stretched  in  their  blood,  lay  gasping  On  the  sand  ? 
Teuthras  the  great,  Orestes  the  renown'd 
For  managM  steeds,  and  Trechus  press'd  the  ground : 
Next  Gvnomaus,  and  CEoops*  of&pring  dy*d; 
__  OrcsdHus  last  fvll  groaning  at  their  side ; 
Oresbius,  in  his  painted  mitre  gay. 
In  £at  Becolia  hekl  his  wealthy  sway. 
Where  lakes  surround  low  Hylc*s  watery  plain  : 
A  prince  and  people  studious  of  their  gain. 

The  carnage  Juno  from  the  skies  survey  *d. 
And*  tottch'd  with  grief,  bespoke  the  blue  ey'dmaid. 
**  Oh  sijrht  accurs'd  !  shall  faithless  Troy  prevail, 
And  shall  our  promise  to  our  people  fail ) 
H'»w  vain  the  word  to  Menelaiis  given 
By  Jovt-'ff  great  daughter  and  t^e  queen  of  Hrarcn, 
Brixeath  bis  arms  that  Priam*s  tcnvers  should  full ; 
If  warritig  gods  for  ever  guard  the  wall ! 
M^rs,  red  with  slaughter,  aids  uur  huied  foes  : 
Haste,  let  us  arm,  and  force  witb  force  oppose  1'* 

She  &pc»ke ;  Minerva  bums  to  meet  the  war  : 
Ancl  na«  Ueaf'en's  compress  calls  her  blazing  car. 
At  her  command  nisb  forth  tbe  steeds  divine ; 
hn'h  «ith  immortal  gold  their  trappings  t^hinc. 
Bfijht  H«»bfe  waits;  by  HeU^,  c^cr  youujr, 
Tbe  whirling  wheels  are  to  (he  chariot  hung. 
On  tbe  bright  axle  turns  the  bidden  ubccl 
Of  souuding  brass ;  tlie  polish *d  axle  ftcel. 
F.t^t  brazen  spokes  in  radiant,  order  flame  ; 
Tbec^fUs  gpid,  of  uttuorrupted  frame. 


Such  as  the  Heavens  produce :  and  rotmd  the  gold. 
Two  brazen  rings  of  work  divine  were  roll'd. 
The  bossy  naves  of  solid  silver  shpne ; 
Braces  of  gold  suspend  the  moving  throne : 
The  car,  behind,  an  archiuf;  figure  bor*^ ; 
The  betiding  concave  formed  an  arch  before. 
Silver  the  beam,  th'  extended  yoke  was  gold, 
And  golden  reins  th'  immortal  couriers  hold. 
Herself,  impatient^  .to  the  ready  car 
The  coursers  joins,  and  breathes  revenge  and  war. 

Pallas  disrobes ;  her  radiant  veil  unty'd. 
With  flowers  adom'd,  with  art  diversify'd, 
(The  laboured  veil  her  heavenly' fingers  wove) 
Flows  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  of  Jove. 
Now  Heaven's  dread  arms  her  mighty  limbs  invest, 
Jove*8  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast ; 
Deck'd  in  sad  triumph  for  the  m(»umful  field, 
O'er  her  broad  shoulders  hangs  bis  horrid  shield. 
Dire,  black,  tremendous !  Round  the  margin  ruU'd, 
A  fringe  of  serpents  hissing  guards  the  gold : 
Here  all  the  terrours  of  grim  war  appear. 
Here  rages  force,  here  tremble  flit^bt  ami  fear. 
Here  stonnM  contention,  and  here  fury  frowu'd. 
And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crown'd. 
Tbe  massy  golden  helm  she  next  assumes, 
•That  dreadful  uods,  with  four  o'ershading  plumes  $ 
So  vast,  the  broad  circumference  contains 
A  hundred  armies  on  a  hundred  plains. 
The  goddess  thus  the  imperial  car  ascends ; 
Shook  by  her  arm  the  mighty  javelin  bends. 
Ponderous  and  hug«  ;  that,  when  her  fury  bums. 
Proud  tyrants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  o'ertums. 

Swift  at  the  scourge  th*  ethereal  coursers  fly. 
While  the  smooth  chariot  cuts  the  liquid  sky. 
Heaven's  gates  spontaneous  open  to  the  powere ; 
Heaven's  golden  gates,  kept  by  tbe  winged  Hours ; 
Commission*d  in  alternate  watch  they  stand. 
The  Sun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command. 
Involve  in  clouds  th'  eternal  gates  of  day. 
Or  the  4&rk  barrier  roll  with  ease  away. 
The  sounding  hinges  ring ;  on  either  side 
The  gloomy  volumes,  pierc'd  with  light,  divide. 
The  chariot  mounts,  where,  deep  in  ambient  skies 
ConfusM,  Olympus'  hundred  hea<ls  arise  : 
Where  far  apart  the  thunderer  fills  bis  throne  ; 
O'er  aU  the  gods  superior  and  alone. 
There  with  her  snowy  hand  the  queen  retrains 
The  fiery  steeds,  and  thus  to  Jove  complains : 

**  <)  sire !  can  no  resentment  touch  thy  sonl  ? 
Can  Mars  rebel,  and  docs  no  thunder  roll  F 
What  lawless  rage  on  yon  forbidden  plain. 
What  rash  destruction  !  and  what  heroes  slain  ! 
Venus,  and  Phoebus  with  the  dreadful  bow. 
Smile  on  the  slaughter,  and  enjoy  my  woe. 
Mad,  furious  power  I  whose  unrelenting  mind,  . 
No  god  can  govern,  and  no  justice  bind. 
Say,  mighty  father !  shall  we  scourge  his  pride. 
Add  drive  from  fight  th'  impetuous  homicide  r" 
To  whom  assenting,  thus  the  thunderer  said  * 
*•  Go  !  and  the  great  Minerva  be  thy  ni.l. 
To  tame  the  monster-god  Minerva  knows. 
And  oft  afllicts  his  brutal  breast  with  woes.** 

.  He  said  ;  Satumia,  ardent  to  obey, 
liish'd  her  white  ste^  along  th'  aerial  way. 
Swift  down  the  sleep  of  Heaven  the  chariot  rolls. 
Between  th^  expanded  Earth  and  starry  pole<?. 
Far  as  a  shepherd,  from  some  point  on  high,     . 
O'er  the  wide  main  extends  his  boundless  eye ; 
Through  such  a  space  of  air,  witb  tliundcrincso^md. 
At  cfcry  leap  th'  imixioi;^!  coursers  bound : 
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Troy  now  they  rcachM,  and  touch'd  those  banks 
Where  silver  Sinjois  and  Seamander  join,     fdivtnc 
There  Juno  stoppM,  (and  her  fair  steeds  unloosed) 
^>f  air  condensed  a  vapour  circumfus'd  : 
For  these,  iinpre^rnatc  with  eelestial  dew 
^u  SimoiJi*  brink  ambrosial  herbare  grew. 
Thence  to  relieve  the  fainting  Argivc  thronjr, 
Suiooth  as  the  sailing  doves,  they  glide  along. 

The  best  and  bravest  of  the  Grecian  band 
(  \  warlike  eircle)  round  ^ydides  stand  : 
*^uoh  was  their  look  as  lions  bath'd  in  blood, 
f  >r  foaming  hoars,  the  terrour  of  the  wood. 
Hfaven's  empress  mingles  with  the  mortal  crowd, 
And  shotits,  in  Stentor's  sounding  voice,  aloud  : 
.^bntor  the  strong,  endued  with  brazen  lungs, 
"\Vho!te  throat  surpass'd  the  force  of  fifty  tongues. 

**  Incrl«>rious  Argives  !  to  your  rac»!  a  shame, 
-And  only  m»  n  in  figure  and  in  name  ! 
Ohr«'  from  the  walls  your  timorous  foes  cngagM, 
While  fierce  in  war  d)vine  Achilles  ragM  ; 
Xow  issuing  fi'orless  they  possess  tiu*  plain, 
Now  win  the  shorts,  and  scarce  the  sens  romain** 
^cr  s|f>ecch  new  fury  to  tb«':r  'unrrs  cnvey'd  ; 
V  hilc  luar  Tytlidcs  stf>od  th*  At  ininn  maid  ; 
The  king  br^i.lc  his  pantinv  ftr^ds  >hr  found, 
^'c^sprnt  wifh  toil,  tcposing  on  tfu*  f!r>t:ud; 
To  fiHil  his  glcmit!g  wt)tm«l  he  sat  jipnrt 
<  Ihf  v.t)uud  iofli<!rt:d  by  the  Tyc  ;ui  t'at?^ ; 
i  arne  chops  (»f  sweat  from  all  his  limbs  d'-rnid  ; 
I'eueath  his  p«»ndcrou5  shidd  hi^  sirK^'s  lurid, 
Mhose  ample  belt,  that  o'er  his  FhuuUlir>-  lay, 
Ho  tasM,  a!id  uashM  the  clOfttnl  gor»'  away. 
The  /i(»(Ulrss  leaning  o'er  the  bending  yoke, 
Ut'iide  his  coui-sc  i^,  i\nw  her  silence  broke  : 

•'  l)<Mfem  rate  princo  !  and  m^t  of  Tyr'ous'  kind, 
Whosr  little  bo«ly  hnlg'd  a  mighty  miiid  : 
Forui'osl  he  pressM  in  glorious  toils  to  share, 
And  scarce  refniin'd  whicu  I  forbndfc  the  war. 
Alo!:e,  umruanhd,  once  he  darM  to  go 
Aiul  ft  ast,  encircled  by  the  Thebnn  foe ; 
There  brav'd,  and  vanqui>ird,  many  a  h:irdy  knight; 
i^uch  nerves  I  gave  him,  and  Mich  fnrrc  'u\  fight. 
Thou  too  no  less  hast  been  my  constant  caie ; 
Thy  hands  I  armM,  and  sent  thee  f(»rth  lo  war: 
lUit  thte  or  fVar  deters,  or  sloth  detain^  ; 
No  drop  of  all  thy  father  wfirms  thy  Vrin<." 

The  chit  f  thus  snswer'd  mild  '.  '*  Immortal  maid! 
I  own  thy  presence,  and  confess  thy  aid.     [plains, 
Not  fear,    thou  know'st,  withh'»Ids  me  firom  the 
l^or  sloth  hath  seiz'd  me,  bat  thy  word  restrain*; 
From  warring  gotls  thou  bad'st  mc  turn  my  spear. 
And  Venus  only  found  resistance  here. 
Hence,  goddess !  heedful  of  thy  high  commands, 
I-oth  I  gave  uay,  and  wam'd  our  Arrive  bands  : 
For  Mars,  the  homicide,  these  eyes  beheld, 
AAjth  slaughter  red,  and  raging  round  the  field." 
Then  thus  Minerva.  "  Brave  Tydides,  bear ! 
Not  Mars  himself,  nor  aught  immortal,  feaf. 
Full  on  the  god  impel  thy  foaming  horse  r 
Pallas  commamls,  and  Pallas  lends  thee  force. 
Pash,  furions,  blind,  from  these  to  those  he  (lies. 
And  every  side  of  wavering  combat  tries ;   [tnade; 
Jiirge  promise  .makes,   and  breaks  the  promise 
Now  givrs  tht  Grecians,  now  the  Trojans  aid." 

She  said,  atid  to  the  steeds  approaching  near, 
Drew  from  his  seat  the  martial  charioteer, 
The  vigorous  power  the  trembling  car  ascends, 
Fierce  for  revenge,  and  Diomctl  attends. 
The  groaning  axle  bent  beneath  the  load  ; 
So  great  a  hero,  and  so  great  a  God. 


She  snatch *d  the  reins,  she  lasb'd  with  ail  tier  force. 
And  ftill  on  Mars  impelld  the  foaming  hor«e  : 
Rut  first,  to  hidj"  her  heavenly  visage  spread. 
Black  OW'us'  helmet  o'er  her  radiant  head. 

Just  tlnn  gigantic  P<*riphas  lay  slaii^ 
Tl»e  strongest  warrior  of  th'  .^.tolian  train; 
The  go<l,  who  slew  him,  leaves  his  prostrate  prize 
Stret«hM  where  he  fell,  an*!  at  Tydidef  flies. 
Now,  rushing  fierce,  in  equal  arms  appear. 
The  <laring  Gnt  k  ;  the  dreadful  god  ctf  war  ! 
Full  at  the  chief,  above  his  courser's  head. 
Prom  Mars*8  arm  tli'  enormous  w<  apon  fled  : 
Pall.is  oppos'd  her  hand,  and  cans'd  to  planer. 
Far  from  the  car,  the  strong  immortal  lance. 
Then  threw  the  fom-  of  Tydens'  warlike  son  ; 
The  javelin  hiss'd  ;  the  goddess  urs^'d  it  on  : 
Where  the  broad  cincture  girt  his  armour  round. 
It  pie4e'd  the  po'l  :  hrs  groin  receiv'd  the  wound. 
From  the  rent  skin  the  warrior  tues  acain* 
The  smoaking  steel.  Mars  l>ellows  with  the  pain  i 
Loud  as  the  roar  encountering  armies  yield, 
\^hen  shouting  millions  shake  the  thundering  fiehh 
Ucth  urmi  s  Ktart,  and  trembling  gaze  around  j 
And  Eaith  an<l  HtaVen  rebillow  to  the  sound. 
As  vajK>nrs  blown  by  Au}«Ut's  sultry  breath, 
T'regrnnt  with  plairu'-s,  and  shedding  seeds  of  death, 
Brrieath  ihi*  race  tif  burning  Siriu*  ris«% 
Choke  the  parch'd  l.anh.  and  blftckou  nil  the  skie*:  ; 
In  snrh  a  cloud  the  go*!  from  romhat  dvivcn, 
H'trh  o'er  the  dusiy  whirlwind  sealt  s  tKc  Heav»n. 
A'iM  with  his  pniii,  he  sought  the  !>ritr'it  ahotie>, 
Thire  sullen  s'.ite  Inn'^nth  the  rtn*  of  eods, 
Shou'd  the  eeh*stial  blo«>d,  and  with  a  gronn 
Thus  pourM  his  plaints  b<fore  th'  immorlnl  thrcnr; : 

*'  Can  Jove,  supine,  flirgitrous  facts  survey, 
AtKl  bro<rk  the  furies  of  this  daring  day  ? 
for  mortal  men  etlestial  powers  engjige, 
And  gotls  on  go»l>»  exert  eternal  rage. 
From  thet%  O  father  !  all  these  ills  we  bear. 
And  thy  fell  daughter  with  the  shield  and  spear  : 
Thou  gav'st  that  fury  to  the  realms  of  light. 
Pernicious,  wild,  ^egardltM*  of  the  right. 
All  Heaven  bohlc  reven-s  thy  sovereign  sway. 
Thy  voice  %'c  he-ir,  and  thy  behests  oliey  : 
'Tis  hers  t'  o/fetid,  and  cv'n  olt'euding  share 
Thy  brt-rsf.  thy  coiievels  thy  ditiingui>h'd  care  s 
>'o  boundliss  ^hc,  upd  ihou  so  partial  grown, 
Well  may  we  deem  the  wondcrous  birth  thy  orn.^ 
Now  frantic  Diomed.  at  her  command, 
.4gainst  th'  immortals  lifts  his  raging  hand  : 
The  hf.'ivenly  Venus  fi»-st  his  fury  found, 
Mc  next  enix>untering,  me  he  dar'd  to. wound  ; 
Vanquish 'd  I  fled  :  cv'n  I  the  god  of  fight. 
From  m'lrtnl  madness  scan-c  was  sav'd  by  flight' 
FIse  had'st  thou  swt n  mc  sink  on  yonder  plain, 
HcapM  ronnd.  and  heaving  under  load*  of  ulara  ! 
Or,  pi'.rc'd  with Gncian  darts,  fur  ages  tie, 
CondemriM  to  pain,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

l!im  thus  upbraiding,  with  a  wrathful  look 
The  lord  of  thunders  >  lew*d,  and  stem  bespoke : 
•'  To  me,  pfrii«lious  !  this  lamenting  strain? 
Of  lawless  force  shall  lawless  Mar»  complain  ? 
Of  all  the  gods  who  tread  the  spangled  skies. 
Thou  most  unjust,  most  odious  in  our  eyes  I 
Inhuman  discord  is  thy  dire  delight, 
The  waste  of  slaughter,  and  the  rage  of  figbt 
No  bound,  no  law,  thy  fiery  temper  quells. 
And  all  thy  mother  in' thy  sonl  rebels. 
In  vain  our  threats,  in  rain  our  power  we  use  ; 
She  gives  th*  example,  and  her  son  pursues. 
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Yet  hog  tit'  mflictal  jKings  thou  shalt  not  mourn, 
5pniD(  since  thou  art  from  .Idvc,  and  heavenly  born. 
fj>e,  sin^'d  wiih  lic^btning  had>t  thou  hi  uce  been 

thrown. 
Where  chaia'd  on  burning  rocks  the  Titans  groan." 

Thos  he  who  shakes  Olympus  witS  his  nod  ; 
Then  jave  to  PaH)Q'8  cart?  the  blci-ding  god. 
With  gentle  hantl  the  balm  he  pourM  aiound, 
.And  heal*d  th*  immortal  flesh,  and  cloi'd  the  wound. 
As  when  the  fig's  prrss'd  juice,  intus'd  in  cream. 
To  curd*  coagulatt-s  the  liquid  stream, 
Swldcn  the  fluids  lix,  thr  parts  combiii'd  ; 
S«ch,  and  so  soon,  the  t:therial  texture  joined. 
rieans'd  from  the  dust  and  gore,  fur  Hebe  drcst 
His  mighty  limbs  in  an  immortal  vest. 
Gbrious  he  sate,  in  majesty  restored. 
F**t  by  the  throne  of  Heaven's  superior  lord. 
Juno  and  Pallas  mount  the  ble&£  abocUs, 
Their  task  perform 'd,  and  mix  amoug  the  gods. 


THE  ILFAD.  . 


ARGUMEVr. 


Tfll  EMSODES  OF  CLAVCVS  AND  DtOMFP,    AND  Of 
HECTOR  AND  AyDtOMACIIE. 

The  gods  bavin:*  left  the  field,  the  Grecians  pro- 
Tail.  Helenas,  the  chief  augur  of  Troy,  com- 
mands Hector  to  return  to  the  city,  in  order  to 
appoint  a  s<>lcmn  proce$.<-ion  of  the  queen  and 
the  Trojan  matrons  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
to  eotrrat  her  to  remove  Diomed  from  the  fight. 
The  battle  relaxing  during  the  absence  of  Hec- 
tnr,  Glaucus  and  Diomed  have  an  interview  be- 
tween the  two  armi€5i;  where  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  friendship  and  hospitality  past 
between  their  ancestors,  th>y  make  exchange 
of  their  arui«.  Hecu>r,  having  performed  the 
ordos  of  Helenus,  pre^-ails  upon  Paris  to  re- 
tam  to  the  battle;  and,  taking  a  tender  leave 
of  his  wife  Addromache,  ha^teHS  again  to  the 
^Id. 

The  scene  is  first  in  the  fiild  of  battle,  between 
the  riv«T  Siniois  and  Scaiuauier,  and  then 
changeii  to  Troy. 


^'iw  Heaven  forsakes  the  light :  th'  immortals 
To  hamun  foffc  and  human  skill,  the  field :   [yield, 
IWk  showtTs  of  javelins  rty  from  foes  to  fbe»; 
Now  here,  now  th*  re,  the  ti<lc  of  combat  flows ; 
Wliilc  Truy'>  fam'd  streams  *,  that  bound  the  death- 
On  either  >ide  run  purple  to  the  main,     [ful  plain, 

Great  Ajax  fir^l  to  conquest  h^d  the  way. 
Broke  the  thick  ranks,  and  tum'd  the  doubtful  day. 
The  Thracian  Acamas  his  falchion  found, 
Aad  hew'd  th'  cnornioirj  gHuit  to  the  ground  ; 
His  thundering  ann  a  deadly  stroke  imprest 
VWrv  the  black  b^nsc^Iiair  nodded  o'er  his  crest : 

Scamandcr  and  Sirnois 


Fx'd  in  his  front  the  brazen  weapon  Tc^, 
And  seals  in  endless  shades  his  dimming  eyes. 
Next  Teuthras'  {^on  disUin'd  the  sauds  witl^  bltKid, 
Axylus,  hbspitable,  rich  and  good  : 
fn  fair  Arisbc's  walls  (his  native  place) 
He  held  his  seat :  a  friend  to  hun\au  race. 
Fast  t>y  the  road,  his  ever  open  dour 
ObligM  the  wealthy,  and  relieved  the  poor. 
To  stem  Tydides  now  he  falls  a  prey. 
No  friend  to  guard  him  in  the  drtadful  day  ! 
Breathless  the  good  man  fell,  and  by  his  side 
His  faithful  servant,  old  Calcsius,  dy'd. 
By  great  Kuiyalus  was  Drpius  slain. 
And  next  ho  laid  Opheltins  on  the  plain. 
Two  twins  wf-re  near,  bold,  beautiful,  nnd  yoimg, 
IVcm  a  fair  Naiad  and  Itiicolion  sprung  i 
( f^iomcilon's  w  bite  flo<*ks  Bucolion  fe<l, 
That  monarches  fust-bom  by  a  foreign  bed ; 
In  se«;ret  woods  he  won  the  Naiad's  grace, 
And  two  fair  infants  oro«n'd  his  strong  embrace.) 
Here  dead  they  lay  in  all  their  youthful  charms ; 
The  ruthhibS  victor  stripp'd  their  shining  aim«. 

Astyalus  by  Polypeetes  fell 
Ulysses'  spear  Pydytes  sent  to  Hell ; 
By  Ten 'er's  shaft  brave  Aretaou  bled. 
And  Nestor's  son  laid  stern  Ablerui  dead ; 
Great  Agamemnon,  leader  of  the  brave. 
The  mortal  wound  of  rich  Elatus  gave. 
Who  held  in  Peda&us  his  proud  abode. 
And  till'd  the  banks  where  silver  Satnio  flowed. 
Melanthius  by  F.urypylus  was  slain ; 
And  Phylaeus  from  Leitus  flies  in  vain. 
Unblest  Astrastus  next  at  mercy  lies 
Beneath  the  Spartan  spear,  a  living  prize. 
Scared  with  the  din  and  tumult  of  the  fight, 
His  headlong  steeds,  precipitate  in  flight, 
Rush'd  on  a  tamarisk's  strong  trunk,  and  broke 
The  sbatterM  chaiiot  from  the  crooked  yoke; 
Wide  o'er  the  field,  resistless  as  the  wind. 
For  Troy  they  fly,  and  leave  their  lord  behind. 
Prone  on  his  >'ace  he  sinks  beside  the  wheel : 
Atrides  o'er  him  shakes  his  vengeful  steel ; 
The  fallen  chief  in  suppliant  posture  press'd 
The  victor's  knees,  and  thus  his  piayer  address'd  : 
**  Oh«  spare  my  youth  !  and  for  the  life  I  owe 
I^rge  gifts  of  price  my  father  shall  bestow. 
When  fame  shall  tell,  that,  not  in  battle  slain. 
Thy  hollow  ships  his  captive  son  detain ; 
Rich  heaps  of  brai^s  iihali  in  thy  tent  be  told. 
And  steel  well  tcmper'd,  ami  persuasive  gold.'* 

He  said :  compassiuu  touch'd  the  hero's  heart ; 
Pie  stood,  suspeu<led,  with  the  lifted  dart ; 
As  pity  pleaded  fur  his  vanquished  prize. 
Stem  A^nimemnon  swift  to  vengeance  flics, 
.And  furious  tlius :  **  Oh  impotent  of  mind  ! 
shall  these,  shall  these  Atridi^'  mercy  find? 
Well  hast  tliou  known  proud  Troy's  perrHliuus  land; 
Ami  w^JI  her  natives  ou-rit  at  thy  hand ! 
Not  one  of  all  the  race,  nor  ?cx,  nor  age, 
Shali  save  a  Tnijan  from  our  boundless  rage  : 
Ilion  shall  perish  wbde,  and  buiy  all ; 
Her  babes,  her  infants  at  the  breast,  shall  fall. 
A  dreadful  ksson  of  cxampled  fate. 
To  warn  the  nations,  and  to  curb  the  great!*' 

'/"he  monarch  .<poke  ;  the  wnrds  with  warmth  ad- 
To  rigid  justice  stecFd  his  brother's  breast,  [drc^, 
Fierce  from  his  knees  the  hapless  chief  he  thrust  ^ 
The  monarch's  javelin  streich'd  him  in  the  dust. 
Then  pressing  with  his  foot  his  panting  heart, 
Ftwth  from  the  slain  he  tugg'4  the  racking  dart. 
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Old  N«8tor  t««%  md  rons'd  the  varrion'  ngt ! 
**  Thus,  heroes !  thus  the  Tigorous  combat  wage ! 
No  son  of  Man  descend,  for  servile  gains, 
To  touch  the  booty,  while  a  foe  remains. 
Behold  yon  glittering  host,  your  future  spoil  I 
First  cain  the  conquest,  then  reward  the  toil." 
And  now  had  Greece  eternal  fame  acquir'd. 
And  IrlghtenM  Troy  within  her  walls  retir'd ; 
Had  not  sage  Helenus  her  state  redrest. 
Taught  by  the  gods  that  mov*d  his  sacred  breasL 
'Where  Hector  stood,  with  great  ^oeas  joined, 
^The  seer  reveaVd  the  counsels  of  his  mind: 

'*  Ye  generous  chiefs !  on  whom  th*  immortals 
The  cares  and  glories  of  this  doubtful  day ;      [lay 
On  wbr  m  your  aids,  your  country's  hopes  depend  ^ 
Wise  to  consult,  and  active  to  defend  f 
Here,  at  our  gates,  your  brave  efforts  unite, 
Turn  back  the  routed,  and  forbid  the  flight ; 
Ere  yet  their  wires'  soft  arms  the  cowards  gain. 
The  sport  and  insalt  of  the  hostile  train. 
When  your  commands  have  hearten'd  every  band. 
Ourselves,  here  fixM,  will  make  the  dangerous  stand  i 
Prest  as  we  are,  and  sore  of  former  fight. 
These  straits  demand  our  last  remains  of  might 
Meanwhile,  thou  Hector  to  the  town  retire. 
And  teach  our  mother  what  the  gods  require : 
Direct  the  ooeento  lead  th'  assembled  train 
Of  Tvofn  chief  matrons  to  Minerva's  fane^ 
Unbar  the  sacred  gates,  and  seek  the  power 
With  offsHd  voics,  in  Ilkm's  topmost  tower. 
The  largest  mantle  her  rich  wardrobes  hold. 
Most  pris'd  fbr  art,  and  laboured  o*er  with  gold. 
Before  the  goddess'  bonour'd  knees  be  spread; 
And  twelve  young  heifers  to  her  alUr  led : 
If  so  the  power,  atoned  by  fervent  prayer. 
Our  wives,  our  infents,  and  our  ci^  spare, 
And  for  avert  Tydides*  wasteful  ire. 
That  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  all  Th)y  retire. 
Not  thus  Achilles  Uugfat  our  host  to  dread. 
Sprung  though  he  was  fVom  more  than  mort^  bed ; 
Kot  thus  resistless  rul'd  the  stream  of  fighy 
In  rage  unbounded,  and  unmatched  inpMght*' 
.  Hector  obedient  heard  ;  and  with  ai^und, 
Leap'd  from  his  trembling  chariot  to  the  ground; 
Through  all  his  host,  inspiring  force,  he  files. 
And  bids  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
With  rage  recruited  the  bold  Trcgans  glow. 
And  turn  the  tide  of  conflict  on  the  foe: 
Fierce  in  the  frOnt  he  shakes  t^o  dazzling  spears : 
All  Greece  recedes,  and«'Ditdst  her  triumphs  fears ; 
Some  god,  they  thought,  who  rulM  the  fate  of  wars. 
Shot  (town  avenging,  fi-om  the  vault  of  stars. 

Then  thus,  aloud :  **  Ye  datmtless  Dardans,  hear! 
And  you  whom  distant  nations  send  to  war ! 
Be  mindftil  of  the  strength  y6ur  fathers  bore; 
Be  still  yourselves,  and  Hector  asks  no  more. 
One  how  demands  rac  in  the  Trojan  wall, 
To  bid  our  altars  flame,  and  victims  fell : 
Nor  shall,  1  trust,  the  matrons*  holy  train 
And  reverend  elders  seek  the  gods  in  vain.** 

This  said,  with  ample  strides  the  hero  past ; 
The  shi«ld*s  large  orb  behind  his  shoulder  cast, 
His  neck  o'ershading,  to  his  ancle  hung ; 
And  as  he  niarch'd,  the  brazen  buckler  runff. 

Now  paused  the  battle  (god-like  Hector  gone) 
When  daring  Glaocus  and  great  Tydeus'  son 
Between  both  armies  met :  the  chiefs  from  far 
Obseihr'd  each  other,  and  had  mari^d  for  war. 
Near  as  they  drew,  Tydides  thus  began : 

••  What  utthott,  boldest  of  the  race  of  man  f 


Our  eyes,  till  now,  that  a^cct  ne'er  beheld. 
Where  feme  is  reaped  amid  th*  embattled  Beld  ; 
Yet  far  before  the  trooos  thou  dar*st  appear. 
And  meet  a  lance  the  fiercest  heroes  fear. 
Unhappy  they,  and  bom  of  luckless  sires,  • 
Who  tempt  our  fury  when  Minerva  fires ! 
But  if  from  Heaven,  celestial,  thou  descend; 
Know,  with  immortals  we  no  more  contend. 
Not  long  LjTCurgus  view*d  the  golden  light. 
That  daring  man  who  mix'd  with  gods  in  fight 
Bacchus,  and  Bacchus'  votaries,  he  drove, 
With  brandish'd  steel,  from  Nyssa's sacred  groves 
Their  consecrated  spears  lay  scattered  round. 
With  curiing  vines  and  twisted  ivy  bound ; 
While  Bacchus  headlong  sought  the  briny  flood. 
And  Thetis*  arm  received  the  tremblmg  god. 
Nor  feiPd  the  crime  th*  immortals*  wrath  to  move, 
(Th*  immortals  blest  with  endless  ease  above) 
Depriv'd  of  sight  by  their  avenging  doom. 
Cheerless  he  breath*d,  and  wander*d  in  the  gloom : 
Then  sunk  unpity*d  to  the  dire  abodes, 
A  wretch  accurst,  and  hated  by  the  gods ! 
I  brave  not  Heaven :  hot  if  the  fruits  of  Earth 
Sustain  thy  life,  and  human  be  tiiy  birth ; 
Bold  as  thou  art,  too  prodigal  of  breath. 
Approach,  and  enter  the  dark  gates  of  Death.'* 

**  What,  or  from  whence  I  am,  or  who  my  sire,** 
(Replv'd  the  chief)  "  can  Tydeus*  son  inquire  ? 
Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found. 
Now  groen  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  gronnd; 
Another  race  the  following  spring  Supplies  j 
They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise: 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay ; 
So  flourish  these,  when  those  arc  past  away. 
But  if  thcu  still  persist  to  search  my  birth. 
Then  hear  a  Ule  that  fills  the  spacious  Earth. 

•*  A  city  stands  on  Argos'  utmost  bound, 
(Argoa  the  fiair,  fbr  warlike  steeds  renown*d) 
iEolian  Sisyphus,  with  wisdom  blest, 
In  ancient  time  the  happy  walls  posseftt. 
Then  ca|]*d  Ephyre :  Glaucus  was  his  son ; 
Great  Glaucus,  father  of  Belleropbon, 
Who  o*er  the  sons  of  men  in  beauty  shin*d, 
Lov*d  for  that  valour  which  preserves  mankind. 
Then  mighty  Prsstus  Argos'  sceptres  sway*d. 
Whose  hard  command  Belleroption  obey'd. 
With  direful  jealousy  the  monarch  rag'd. 
And  the  brave  prince  in  numerous  toils  engag*d. 
For  him  Antsa  bum*d  with  lawless  flame, 
And  strove  to  tempt  him  from  the  paths  of  fame: 
In  vain  she  tempted  the  relentless  youth. 
Endued  with  wisdom,  sacred  fear,  and  truth. 
Fir*d  at  his  scorn  the  queen  to  Pnttus  fled, 
And  begg*d  revenge  for  her  insulted  bed. 
"  Intcns*d  he  heard,  .resolving  on  bis  fate  j 
But  hospiuble  laws  restrain*d  his  hate ; 
To  Lycia  the  devoted  youth  he  sent. 
With  Ublets  seal*d,  that  told  his  dire  intent 
Now,  blest  by  every  power  who  guards  the  good, 
The  chief  arriv*d  at  Xanthus*  silver  flood : 
There  Lycia*s  monarch  paid  l»im  honours  due. 
Nine  days  he  feasted,  and  nine  bulls  he  slew. 
But  when  the  tenth  bright  morning  orient  glowM, 
The  faithful  youth  his  monarch's  mandate  show*d: 
The  fetal  tablets,  till  that  mstant  soal'd, 
The  deathful  secrttt  to  the  king  reteald: 
First,  dire  Chinuera's  conquest  was  enjoined, 
A  mingled  monster,  of  no  mortal  kind  ; 
Behind  a  dragon's  fiery  tail  was  spread ; 
A  goat's  rough  body  bore  a  lion's  head  ; 
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BerpkdiyiioqMlsflakj  flames  expire; 
Her  sapiog  tbioat  emits  infernal  ftte* 

**  This  pest  he  slaughter'd  (for  he  read  the  skies, 
And  tmstlBd  Heaven's  informing  prodigies) 
Thai  met  in  arms  the  Solymaean  crew, 
(Rercest  of  men)  and  those  the  warrior  slew. 
Next  the  bold  Amazon's  whole  force  defy'd ; 
And  oooqaer'd  still,  for  Heaven  was  on  his  side. 

"  Nor  ended  here  his  toils :  his  Lycian  foes. 
At  his  return,  a  treacherons  ambnsh  rose. 
With  levell'd  spears  along  the  winding  shore ; 
There  foil  they  breathless,  and  returned  no  more. 

**  At  Jfiifth  the  monarch  with  repentant  grief 
Confess'd  the  gods,  and  god-descended  chief; 
His  daughter  gave,  the  stranger  to  detain, 
With  half  tlie  honours  of  his  ample  reign : 
The  Lyciaas  grant  a  chosen  space      ground, 
Vlltk  woods,  with  vineyards,  and  with  harvests 

crown'd, 
There  long  the  chief  his  happy  lot  possessed. 
With  two  brare  sons  and  one  foir  daughter  bless'd ; 
(Fair  even  in  heavenly  eyes ;  her  fruitful  love 
Crown'd  with  Sarpedon*s  birth  th'  embrace  of  Jove) 
Bat  when  at  last,  distracted  in  his  mind. 
Forsook  by  Heaven,  forsaking  human  kind. 
Wide  o'er  th'  Aleian  field  he  chose  to  stray, 
A  long,  forlorn,  uncomfortable  way  I 
Woes  heap'd  on  woes  consum'd  his  wasted  heart ; 
His  beauteous  daughter  fell  by  Phoebe's  dart; 
His  eldest4x>m  by  raging  Mars  was  slain. 
In  combat  on  the  Solynuean  plain. 
Hippolochiis  turviv'd  ;  from  him  I  came. 
The  hononr'd  author  of  my  birth  and  name;  • 
By  his  decree  1  sought  the  lYqjan  town. 
By  bis  instmctioos  learn  to  win  renown, 
To  stand  the  first  in  worth  as  in  command. 
To  add  new  honours  to  my  native  land. 
Before  my  eyes  my  mighty  sires  to  place. 
And  emulate  the  glories  of  our  race  *' 

He  spoke,  and  transport  fill'd  Tydides'  heart ; 
Id  earth  the  generous  warrior  fix'd  his  dart. 
Then  friendly,  thus,  the  L3'cian  prince  addrest: 
"  Welcome,  my  brave  hereditary  guest ! 
Thus  ever  let  us  meet,  with  kind  embrace, 
Kor  flam  the  sacred  fHcndship  of  our  race. 
Know,  chief,  our  giandftires  have  been  guests  of  old; 
(Eneos  the  strong,  Bellerophon  the  bold  : 
Our  ancient  seat  liis  honoured  presence  grac'd, 
Whefe  twenty -days  in  genial  rites  he  pass'd. 
The  parting  heroes  mutual  presents  left ; 
A  pAdca  goblet  was  thy  graudsire*s  gift ; 
(^atta  a  belt  of  matchless  work  bcstowM, 
That  rich  with  Tyrian  dye  refulgent  glowed. 

"  This  from  his  pledge  I  learn'd,  which,  saft^ly 
stor'd 
Among  my  treasures,  still  adorns  my  board : 
(Fur  l*yd<»s  left  me  young,  when  Thebd's  wall 
Beheld  the  tons  of  Greece  untimely  fall.) 
Mindful  of  this,  in  friend^ip  let  us  join ; 
If  Heaven  our  steps  to  foreign  lands  incline. 
My  guest  in  Argge  thou,  and  !  in  Lycia  thine. 
Enough  of  Tro>am  to  this  lance  shall  yield. 
In  the  full  harvest  of  yon  ample  field, 
Ennugh  of  Greeks  shall  die  thy  spear  with  gore; 
Bnt  thou  and  I^mttd  be  foes  no  more. 
Kow  change  we  anus,  and  prove  to  either  host, 
W'e  guard  the  ^endBhip  of  the  Iroe  we  boast." 

Thus  having  saiil,  the  gallant  chie&  alight, 
Thtir  hands  they  jflio,  (b^  moloal  iaith  they 
plight; 


Brave  Glaucns  ^cn  each  narrow  thought  resisi'dP 
(Jove  warm'd  his  bosom  and  enlarg*d  his  mind:) 
For  Diomed's  brass  anna,  of  mean  device, 
For  which  nine  oxen  paid,  (a  vulgar  price  ) 
He  gave  bis  own,  of  gold  divint  ly  wrought, 
A  hundred  beeves  the  shining  purchase  bought. 

Meantime  the  guardian  of  the  Trojan  state. 
Great  Hector,  entered  at  the  Scsean  gate. 
Beneath  the  beech-tree's  consecrated  shades; 
The  Trojan  matrons  and  the  Trojan  maids 
Around  him  flock'd,  all  pressed  with  pious  care  * 
For  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  engaged  in  war. 
He  bids  the  train  in  long  succession  go. 
And  seek  the  gods  t'  avert  th'  impei^'ng  woe. 
And  now  to  Priam's  stately  courts  he  came, 
Raised  on  arch'd  columns  of  stupendous  frame ;  ' 
O'er  these  a  range  of  marble  structure  runs. 
The  rich  pavilions  of  his  fifty  sons. 
In  fifty  chambers  lodg'd :  and  rooms  of  state^    - 
Oppos'd  to  thoee,  where  Priam's  daughters  sate  ? 
Twelve  domes  for  them  and  their  lov'd  qwusts 
Of  equal  beauty,  and  of  polish'd  stone.       [shoie. 
Hither  great  Hector  pass'd,  nor  pass'd  unseen   * 
Of  royal  Hecuba,  his  mother  queen 
(With  her  Laodicft,  whose  beauteous  face 
Surpass'd  the  nymphs  of  Troy's  illustrious  race): 
Long  in  a  strict  embrace  she  held  her  son, 
And  press'd  his  hand,  and  tender  thus  began : 

"  O  Hector!  say,  what  great  occasion  calls ' 
My  son  from  fight,  when  Greece  surrounds  0«r 

waUs? 
Com'st  thou  to  supplicate  th'  almighty  power, 
With  lifted  hands trom  llion's  lofty  tower? 
SUy,  till  I  bring  the  cup  with  Bacchus  crown'4 
In  Jove's  high  name,  to  sprinkle  on  the  gitrand. 
And  pay  due  rows  to  all  the  gods  vconad. 
Then  with  a  plenteous  draught  refresh  thy  ton^ 
And  draw  new  spirits  from  the  generous  bowl ; 
Spent  as  thou  art  with  long  laborious  fight, 
TTie  brave  defender  of  thy  country's  right" 

"  Far  hence  be  Bacchus'  gifts,"  the  chief  rcjoil^d  i 
**  Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind, 
Unnerves  the  limbs,  and  dulls  the  noUe  mind. 
Let  chiefs  abstain,  and  spare  the  sacred  juice  - 
To  sprinkle  to  the  gods,  its  better  use. 

"  B^  me  that  holy  office  were  profan'd  ; 
III  fits  It  me,  with  human  gore  distain'd. 
To  the  pure  skies  these  horrid  hands  to  raise. 
Or  offer  Heaven's  gre^t  sire  polluted  pimise. 
You  with  your  matrons,  go !  a  spotless  train. 
And  bum  rich  odours  in  Minerva's  fane. 
The  largest  mantle  your  full  wardrobes  hold. 
Mart  priz'd  for  art,  and  labour'd  o'er  Hith  gold. 
Before  the  goddess*  honoured  knees  be  (Spread, 
And  twelve  young  heifen  to  her  altar  led. 
So  may  the  power,  aton'd  by  fervent  prayer. 
Our  wives,  our  infants,  and  our  city,  spare. 
And  for  avert  Tydides'  wasteful  ire, 
Who  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  all  Troy  rctiie** 
Be  this,  O  mother  I  ]rour  religious  care; 
I  go  to  rouse  soft  Paris  to  the  war; 
If  yet,  not  lost  to  all  the  sense  of  shame. 
The  recreant  warrior  hear  the  voice  of  faille. 
Oh  would  kind  Earth  the  hateful  wretch  <>mbrace^ 
That  pest  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race ! 
Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 
Troy  yet  should  flourish,  and  my  sorrows  end." 

This  heard,  she  gave  command ;  and  summoAM 
came 
Each  noble  nation  and  illufttrioos  dam*. 
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The  Phrygian  quoeo  to  her  rich  w»rdrpb«  went. 
Where  imaj.ur'd  odours  brcathM  a  Qustly  scent 
Theic  l.iy  th«  viiitures  of  no  vulvar  art, 
Sidonian  maids  etnbroUier'd  evevjf  part. 
Whom  from  sofi  Sidon  youthful  Pa»is  bore. 
With  HcJp.n  touching  on  il;c  Tyrian  sliore. 
HdXJ  as  the  queen  rcvolv'd,  with  careful  eyes, 
The  various  textures  ai)d  the  various  dyes. 
She  chose  a  veil  that  ^honc  superior  far. 
And  glo'A  M  rcfuljj^ent  as  the  morning  star. 
Herself  Hith  this  ^he  lunj;  procesfion  leads  ;- 
Thr  trajn  ri^ajf-stically  slow  proceeds. 
Soon  as  to  II ion's  topmost  tower  they  come. 
Ami  awful  reach  the  high  Palladian  dome, 
Aiitenor's  consort,  fair  'Hieano,  waits 
As  Pallas'  prio5teRS»  and  unbars  the  gates, 
With  hkndj>  uplifted  and  implorins;  eyes, 
Thi  y  till  the  dome  with  supplicating  cries. 
Thr  pri«-sicss  then  the  bhining  veil  displays, 
Pl;icM  on  Minerva's  kncvs,  and  thus  she  prays: 

^  Oh,  awful  goddess  I  ever -dreadful  maid, 
T^r^y'S  strong  defence,  unconqucr'd  Pallas,  aid ! 
Break  thou  Tydides'  spear,  and  let  him  fall 
Prone  on  the  dust  before  the  Trojan  wall. 
So  twelve  voung  heifers,  guiltless  of  the  yoke. 
Shall  fill  tliy  temple  with  a  grateful  smoke. 
But  thou   aton'd  by  penitence  and  prayer, 
Oiuselvee,  our  infants,  and  our  city,  spare  I" 
So  pray'd  the  priestess  in  her  holy  fane ; 
So  vow'd  the  matrons,  but  they  vow'd  in  vain. 

^'hile  these  appear  before  the  power  with  prayers, 
Hoctor  to  Paris'  lofty  dome  repairs- 
Himself  the  uiansion  rais'd,  from  every  part 
Astetnbling  architects  of  matchless  art. 
Ketr  Priam's  court  and  Hector's  palace  stands 
The  pompous  structure,  and  the  town  commands. 
A'l^ear  the  hero  bore  of  wondrous  strength. 
Of  ftiU  ten  cubits  was  the  lance'.^  length. 
The  steely  point  with  golden  ringlets  joinM, 
Before  him  brandished,  at  each  motion  shin'd. 
Th«s  entering,  in  the  glittering  rooms  he  found 
His  brother-chief,  whose  useless  arms  lay  round,  * 
His  eyes  delighting  with  the  splendid  show. 
Brightening  the  shield,  and  polishing  the  bow. 
Bt'ade  him  Helen  with  her  virgins  stands, 
Gnides  their  rich  labours,  and  instructs  their 
hands. 

Him  thus  unactivc,  with  an  ardent  look 
Th«  prince  beheld,  and  high  resenting  spoke  i 
"Thy  hate  to  Troy,  is  this  the  time  to  show  ? 
(6  wretch  ill-fated,  and  thy  <  ountry's  (o<^ !) 
Paris  and  Greece  against  us,  both  conspire ; 
Thyj  close  resentment,  and  their  vengeful  ire. 
I'or  thee  great  Tnon's  guardian  heroes  fall. 
Till  heaps  of  dead  alone  defend  her  wall ; 
Forthee  the  soldier  bleeds,  the  matron  mourns, 
And  wastdul  war  in  all  itsfuiy  bums. 
T^ngrateful  Uian  !  deserves  nbt  tJiis  thy  care. 
Our  troops  to  hcH^ten,  and  our  toils  to  hhafe  ? 

•*  Rise,  or  behold  the  conquering  flames  ascend. 
And  all  the  Phrj'gian  glories  at  an  en«l." 

**  Brother,  'tisju.st,**  reply'dthelieauteous  youth, 
**  Thy  free  remonstrance  proves  tliy  Morth  and 

*  truth  : 
Yet  charge  my  absence  less,  oh  generous  chief ! 
Oi  hate  to  Troy,  than  conscious  ^hame  and  grief: 
Here,  hid  from  humen  eyes,  thy  brotlu»r  sate, 
Ai^  ihouniM,  in  secret,  his  and  Ilion*s  fate. 
*Tb  now  enough :  now  glory  spreads  her  charms, 
Ai^  bcauteoui»  Helen  calls  her  chief  to  anns. 


Conr^uest  to  day  my  happier  sword  may  Mcs8, 
'Tis  man's  to  fight,  but  Heaven's  to  give  success. 
But  while  1  ann,  contain  thy  ardent  mind  ; 
Or  go,  and  Pari^  shall  not  lag  behind.*' 

He  said,  nor  answer'd  Priam's  warlike  son  ; 
When  Helen  thus  with  lowly  grace  begun  : 

"  O  generous  brother !  if  the  guilty  dnme. 
That  caus'd  these  woes,  deserves  a  lister's  name  ? 
Would  Heaven,  ere  all  these  dreadful  deeds  were 
The  day,  that  show'd  me  to  the  golden  Sun,  fdone, 
Had  seen  my  death  ^  Why  did  not  whirlwinds  boar 
The  fatal  infant  to  the  fowls  of  air  ? 
Why  sunk  I  not  beneath  the  whelming  tide, 
And  'midst  the  roarings  of  the  waters  died  ? 
Heaven  filPd  upall'my  His,  and  I  accurst 
'Bore  all,  and  Paris  of  those  ills  the  worst. 
Helen  at  l^ast  a  braver  spou*:c  might  claim, 
Wann'd  with  some  virtue,  some  regard  of  fiime  ? 
Now,  tir'd  with  toils,  thy  fainting  limbs  recline, 
With  toils.  sustainM  for  Paris'  sake  and  mine  : 
The  gods  have  link'd  our  miserable  doom. 
Our  present  woe,  and  mfamy  to  come : 
Wide  shall  it  spread,  and  last  through  ages  long  : 
Example  sad  !  and  tlieme  of  future  song.*' 

Hie  chief  reply*d:  **  This  tirue  forbids  to  rest: 
The  Trojan  bands,  by  hostile  fury  prcst. 
Demand  their  Hector,  and  his  arm  require ; 
The  combat  urges,  and  my  souPs  on  fire. 
Urge  thou  thy  knight  to  march  where  glory  calls, 
And  timely  join  me,  ere  1  leave  the  walls. 
Kre  yet  I  mingle  in  the  direful  fray. 
My  wife,  my  infant,  claim  a  moment's  stay ; 
Thf  s  day  (perhaps  the  last  that  sees  roc  here) 
Demands  a  parting  word,  a  tender  tear : 
This  day,  some  god,  who  hates  pur  Trojan  land, 
May  vanquish  Hector  by  a  Grecian  hand." 

He  said,  and  pass'd,  with  sad.  presaging  heart, 
To  seek  bis  spouse,  his  soul's  far  dearer  part ; 
At  home  he  sought  her,  btit  he  sought  in  vain ; 
She,  with  one  maid  of  all  her  menial  train. 
Had  tliencc  rctir'd  j  ahd  with  her  second  joy, 
The  yoong  A^tyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy, 
Pensive  she  stood  on  Ilion*s  towcry  height. 
Beheld  the  war,  and  sicken'd  at  the  sight ; 
There  her  sad  eyes  in  vain  her  lord  explore, 
Or  M-eep  the  wounds  her  bleeding  country  boje. 

But  he  who  found  not  whom  his  soul  desir'd. 
Whose  virtue  charm 'd  him  as  her  beauty  fir'd. 
Stood  in  the  gate*,  and  askM  what  way  she  bent 
Itvr  parting  step?  If  to  the  fane  she  went, 
^^'here  late  the  mourning  matitnis  made  resort ; 
Or  sotiirht  her  sisters  in  the  Trojan  court  ? 
**  Not  to  the  court,"  reply'd  the  attendant  train, 
'•  Nor  inix'd  with  matrons  to  IMinerxn's  ftioo : 
To  liiou's  stcepy  tower  she  b(:nt  her  way. 
To  mark  the  tiirtunes  of  the  doubtful  day. 
Troy  fled,  she  heard,  before  the  Grecian  sword  ; . 
She  ht-ard,  ami  trenih!e<l  for  her  absent  lord  : 
Disti-aeted  with  surprise,  ^hc  seem'd  to  fly, 
Fear  on  her  cheek,  and  sorrow  in  h«?r  eye. 
The  nurse  attended  with  her  infant  hoy, 
The  young  Astyanax,  thejiojie  of  Trov." 

Hector,  this  heartl,  retum'd  without  delay; 
Swift  through  the  town  he  trod  his  ioniier  way, 
Through  streets  of  pol.icts,  and  walks  of  state  ; 
.And  met  the  n»oi»rner  at  the  Scseau  gate. 
With  haste  to  meet  him  sprung  the  joyful  fair, 
His  blami  less  wife.  Action's  wealthy  heir; 
(CiHcian  Tbebfe  great  Action  swayM, 
And  Hipimplacus'  wide-extended  sba^f ) 
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Hie  nnrse  stood  near,  in  whose  embraces  prcst 
His  only  hope  hun^  smiling  at  h:T  breast, 
Whom  each  soft  charm  ami  early  grace  adorn, 
Fur  as  the  new-born  star  that  gilds  the  mom. 
To  this  loT'd  infant  Hector  gave  the  name 
Scaraandrios,  from  Scamander*s  honoured  stream ; 
istyanax  the  lYojans  call'd  the  boy, 
Fran  his  great  father,  the  defence  of  Troy. 
SUent  the  warrior  smit'd,  and  pleased  resign'd 
To  tender  passions  all  his  mighty  mind  : 
Hii  beauteous  princess  cast  a  mournful  look, 
Hung  on  his  band,  and  then  dejected  spoke; 
Her  bosom  Iabour*d  with  a  boding  sigh, 
And  the  big  tear  stood  trembling  in  her  eye. 

**  Too  dating  prinoe !  ah,  whither  dost  thou  run  ? 
^  too  forgetful  of  thy  wt^  and  son ! 
AzMi  think'st  thou  not  bow  wretched  we  shall  be, 
A  widow  I,  an  helpless  orphan  he ! 
For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies; 
And  thou  must  fall,  thy  virtue's  sacrifice 
Greece  in  her  sin^e  heroes  strove  m  vain ; 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain  f 
Oh;  grant  me,  gods !  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom» 
AU  I  can  ask  dt  Heaven,  an  early  tomb ! 
So  shall  my  dajrs  in  oite  sad  tenourYun, 
An)  end  with  sorrows,  as  they  first  begun. 
Kd  parmt  now  remains  my  griefs  to  share. 
No  father's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care. 
The'fierce  AchQles  wrapt  our  walls  in  fire  ! 
LaidTheb^  waste,  and  slew  my  warlikt  sire ! 
Htsiate  compassion  m  the  victor  bred  ; 
Stem  as  he  was,  he  yet  rever'd  the  dead ;    • 
His  radiant  arms  preserv*d  from  hostile  spoil. 
And  laid  him  decent  on  the  funeral  pile  ; 
Then  rais'd  a  mountain  where  his  bones  were  bum'd : 
The  mountain  nymphs  the  rural  tomb  adorned, 
Jote'rsylvan  daughters  bale  their  elms  bestow 
A  barren  shdde,  and  in  his  honour  grow. 

**  By  the  same  arm  my  %evcn  brave  brothers 
fell; 
la  one  sad  day  beheld  the  gates  of  Hell :  ^ 

While  the  fathrrds  and  snowy  flocks  they  fed; 
Amid  their  fields  the  hapless  heroes  b{ed ! 
My  mother  liv*d  to  bear  the  victor*s  bands. 
The  queen  of  HyppopIacia*s  sylvan  lands  : 
Redeem'd  too  late,  she  scarce  beheld  again 
Herplcmsiog  empire  andlicr  native  plain, 
Wlieii,  ah  !  opprcst  by  lifc^onsumlng  woe. 
She  fell  a  victim  to  Diana's  bow* 

•*  Yet,  while  my  Hector  still  snnives,  I  see 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all,  in  thee : 
Alas!  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  all 
Once  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  fall. 
Thy.  wife,  thy  intant,  in  thy  danger  share  : 
Oh  prove  a  husband's  and  a  father's  care  ! 
That  quarter  most  the  skilful  Greeks  annoy, 
Where  yon  wild  tfgrtrecs  join  the  wall  of  Troy : 
Thou  ftom  this  tower  defend  th*  important  post ; 
There  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadful  host. 
That  pass  Tyuides,  Ajax,  strive  to  gain, 
And  there  the  vengeful  Spartan  Cit^  his  train. 
Thrice  our  bold  foes  the  fierce  attack  have  given, 
Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  Heaven. 
Let  others  in  the  field  their  arms  employ, 
But  stay  my  Hector  here,  and  guard  his  Troy.** 

The  chief  rep^d  :  "  that  post  shall  be  my  care. 
Not  that  alone,  but  all  the  works  of  war. 
How  would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renown'd, 
And  Troy>  proud  dames,  whose  garments  sweep 
tlie  groQodf 

VOI.  XIX. 


Attaint  the  lustre  of  my  former  nam^. 
Should  Hector  basely  quit  the  field  ot  fame  ? 
My  early  youth  was  bred  to  martial  pains, 
My  soul  impels  me  to  tir  embattled  plains : 
Let  me  be  foremost  to  defend  the  throne. 
And  guard  my  father's  glories,  and  my  own. 

*•  Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates : 
(How  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  relatrs !) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy !  must  bend. 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end. 
And  yet  no  dire  presage  so  wounds  my  mind. 
My  mother's  death,  the  ruin  of  my  kind. 
Not  Priam's  hoary  hairs  defil'd  with  gore,  * 

Not  ail  my  brothers  gasping  on  the  shore ; 
As  thine,  Andromache !  thy  griefe  I  dread  ; 
I  see  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  led ! 
In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  iesign. 
And  woes,  of  which  so  large  a  part  was  thine  ! 
To  bear  the  victor's  hard  commands,  or  bring 
The  weight  of  waters  from  Hyperia's  spring. 
There,  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 
They  cry,  '  Behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife  !* 
Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see. 
Embitters  all  thy  woes,  by  naming  me. 
The  thoughts  of  glory  past,  and  present  shame, 
A  thousand  griefs  shall  waken  at  the  name  ! 
May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 
Press'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay ! 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep. 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  weep.** 

Thus  having  spoke,  th'  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 
Stretch'd  his  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babeH:lung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Scar'd  at  the  daz2ling  helm,  and  nodding  crest. 
With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  parent  smil'd. 
And  Hector  hasted  to  relieve  his  child. 
The  glittering  terrours  from  his  brows  unbound. 
And  phc'd  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground. 
Then  kiss'd  the  child,  and,  lifting  high  in  air, 
llius  to  the  gods  preferr'd  a  father's  prayer : 

"  O  thou!  whose  glory  fills  th'  ethereal  throne^ 
"And  all  ye  deathless  powers !  protect  my  son ) 
Grant  him',  like  me,  to  purchase  just  renown. 
To  guaitl  the  Trojans;  to  defend  the  crown. 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age  ! 
So  when,  triumphant  from  successful  toils 
Of  heroes  slain,  he  bears  the  feeking  spoils. 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him  w^h  deserv'd  acclaim. 
And  say,  *  This  chief  transcends  his  father's  fame.-* 
While,  pleas'd,  amidst  the  gtncral  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  u'erfiows  with  joy.^' 

He  spoke,  and,  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms, 
Uestor'd  the  pleasing  burthen  to  her  anns; 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  br^st  ^h^  )>abc  she  laid, 
Hush'd  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  survcy'd. 
The  troubled  pleasure  joqn  chastis'd  by  fear, 
She  mingled  with  a  smile  a  tender  tear. 
The  softcn'd  chief  with  kind  compassion  view'd. 
And  dry'd  the  falling  drops,  and  tlius  pursued : 

"  Andromache !  my  soul's  fir  better  part. 
Why  wi^  untimely  sorrows  heaves  thy  heart  i 
No  nostile  hand  can  anted^  my  doom. 
Till  fate  condemns  me  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Fix'd  is  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  Earth; 
And  such  the  hard  condition  of  our  birth, 
Nq  force  can  then  resist,  no  flight  can  save; 
Alj  sink  alike,  the  fearfal  and  the  brave. 
No  more — but  hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home. 
There  guide  the  spindle,  and  direct  the  190m  ; 

E 
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Me  glory  snflftlkRti  t6  tSi^  niaiTtial  sc<m«, 
'he  Md  of  combat  is  the  sphere  for  meit 
Where  berote  war,  the  foremost  place  I  clairik, 
The  first  in  dai^^er,  as  the  first  in  fame." 

Thus  hayhig  said,  the  glorious  chief  resumed 
His  tovery  helmet,  black  with  shading  plumes. 
His  princess  parts  with  a  prophetic  sigh, 
UnHiUing  parts,  and  oft  reverts  her  eye, 
That  streamed  at  every  look :  thcil,  nKmng  slow. 
Sought  her  own  palace,  and  indnlc^d  her  woe. 
There,  while  her  tears  deplored  tlie  god-like  man, 
Through  all  her  train  the  soft  infection  ran^ 
The  pions  maids  their  mingled  sorrows  shed. 
And  mourn  the  living  Hector,  as  the  dead. 

But  now,  no  longer  deaf  to  honour's  call, 
Forth  issues  Paris  nrom  the  palace  wall. 
In  brazen  arms  that  cast  a  gleamy  ray. 
Swift  thro*  the  town  the  warrior  bends  nis  way. 
The  wantori  courser  thos,  with  reins'  uidnmnd. 
Breaks  fh«i  his  stall,  and  beats  the  titmbling 

ground  i 
Pamner'd  aAd  pfond,  he  ledu  the  wonted  iides, 
And- lavdr,  ill  hdr^t  of  blood,  hts  slmuBg  sides ; 
His  head,  ndw  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  ikies; 
Bis  m$At  didi^vell'd  o*er  Irs  shoold«rs  flies , 
He  snuA  Um  Hemales  fn  the  distant  plain, 
And  ipiingii  exohhig,  to  his  fields  again. 
-  With  eqnil  triumph,  sprightly,  bold,  and  gay; 
In  anm  refid^t  at  the  ^  of  day, 
The  sdn  of  Priam,  glorying  m  his  might, 
RttsVd  forth  with  Hector  to  the  fields  of  fight. 

And  itow,  the  warriors  passing  on  the  way, 
The  grao^fol  Paris  first  excused  his  stay. 
To  wftonk  the  noble  Hector  thus  reply'd : 
«'  O  chief!  lb  blood,  and  now  in  arms,  aHy'd! 
Thy  power  hi  war  with  justice  none  contest ; 
Known  is  thy  courage,  and  thy  strength  confcrt. 
What  pity  sloth  should  seize  a  soul  so  brare, 
Or  godlike  Paris  live  a  woman's  slave ! 
My  heart  weeps  blood  at  what  the  Trojans  say, 
Aad  hopes,  thy  deeds  shall  wipe  the  stain  away. 
Haste  then,  in  all  their  glorious  labours  share; 
For  much  they  suffer,  for  thy  sake,  in  war. 
These  ills  shall  cease,  whene'er  by  Jove's  decree 
We  orown  the  bowl  to  Heaven  and  Liberty : 
While  the  pmod  foe  hw  firustrate  triumphs  mourns. 
And  Gieeoe  iodignaot  through  her  seas  returns." 


Mveral  attacks,  are  parted  by  the  night  The 
Trojans  calling  a  council,  Antenor  proposes  the 
delivery  of  Helen  to  the  Greeks,  to  which  Paria 
will  not  consent,  but  offers  to  restore  them  her 
riches.  Priam  sends  a  herald  to  make  this  ofier, 
and  to  demand  a  truce  for  burning  the  dead  j 
the  last  of  which  only  is  agreed  to  by  Aramem-. 
Don.  When  the  funerals  are  performed,  the 
Ore^ks,  pursuant  to  the  advice  <n  Nestor,  erect 
a  fortification  to  protect  their  fleet  and  camp, 
flanked  with  towers,  and  defended  by  a  ditch 
and  palisades.  Neptune  testifies  his  jealousy  at 
this  work,  but  is  pacified  by  a  promise  from 
Jupiter.  Both  armies  pass  the  night  in  foasting, 
but  Jupiter  disheartens  the  Trogans  with  thunder 
and  other  signs  of  his  wrath. 

The  three  and  twentieth  day  ends  with  the 
duel  of  Hector  and  Ajas :  the  next  day  ^e  truce 
is  agreed :  another  is  taken  up  in  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  slain;  and  one  more  in  building  the 
fortification  before  the  ships.  So  that  m>me* 
what  above  three  days  is  employed  in  this  book. 
Th«  scene  lies  wholly  in  the  fi^ 
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AROUMllKT. 

TBI  intOlB  COMtAT  Of  BlCTOa  AIIP  AlAX. 

Tat  Mtle  i^ewing  with  donbit  ardour  tt^fcm  the 
return  of  Hector,  Mmerva  ik  niider  ap^heii- 
iions  for  the  Greeks  Apdlo,  seehig  her  de- 
ioead  firttift  Olympot,  jolhs  her  near  the  ScsMfi 
gate,  they  Isgree  to  p^  off  the  genera]  engage- 
Bient  fof  that  day,  and  incite  Hector  to  chal- 
lenge the  OttAB  to  a  single  oombat  Ninedf 
the  pr!)^  aoceptinc  the  challenge,  the  lot  is 
ea^  tm  ^b  upon  ij*^    TfMfte  heroes,  after 


So  spoke  the  guardian  of  the  Trojan  state. 
Then  rushM  impetuous  throu^  the  Scssan  gat& 
Him  Paris  followed  to  the  dire  alarms; 
Both  breathing  slaughter,  both  resolv'd  m  arms. 
As  when  to  satlocs  labouring  through  the  main, 
That  long  had  heav'd  the  weavy  oar  in  vain, 
Jove  bids  at  length  th'  expected  gales  arise. 
The  gales  blow  grateful,  and  the  vessel  fiies  i 
So  welcome  these  to  Troy's  desiring  train ; 
The  bands  are  cheer'd,  the  war  awakes  again. 

Bold  Paris  first  the  work  of  death  begon 
On  great  Menestheus,  Areithous'  son : 
ftsrung  from  the  foir  Philomeda's  embraor, 
llie  pleasing  Ami  was  bis  native  place. 
Then  sunk  Eionens  to  the  shades  below. 
Beneath  his  steely  casque  he  felt  the  blow, 
Full  on  his  neck,  from  Hector*s  weighty  hand  ; 
And  roird,  with  limbs  relax'd,  along  the  land. 
By  Olaucus'  spear  the  bold  Iphinous  bleeds, 
Fix'd  in  the  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  steeds ; 
Headlong  he  tumbles :  his  slack  nerves  unbound. 
Drop  the  cold  useless  memben  on  the  ground. 

When  now  Minerva  saw  her  Argives  slain, 
From  vast  Olympus  to  the  gleaming  plain 
Fierce  she  descends :  Apollo  mark'd  her  flight. 
Nor  shot  less  swift  from  llion*s  towery  height ; 
Radiant  they  met,  beneath  the  breechen  shade  i 
When  thus  Apollo  to  the  biue-ey*d  maid : 

"  What  cause,  O  daughter  of  almighty  Jove ! 
Thus  wings  thy  progress  from  the  realms  above  I 
Once  more  impetuous  dost  thou  bend  thy  way. 
To  give  to  Greece  the  long-divided  day  ? 
Too  mu6h  has  Troy  already  folt  thy  hate. 
Now  breathe  thy  rage,  and  hush  the  stem  debate : 
This  day,  the  business  of  the  field  suspend ; 
War  soon  shall  kindle,  and  great  Uioo  bead : 
Since  vengeful  goddesses  confederate  join 
To  rase  her  walU,  though  built  by  hsinds  divine. " 

To  whom  the  progeny  of  Jove  replies : 
."  i  left,  for  this,  the  council  of  the  skies  t 
But  who  shall  bid  oonfKcting  hosts  forbear, 
What  art  shall  calm  the  furious  sons  of  war  ?'* 
To  her  the  god :  "  Oreat  Hector's  soul  incite 
To  dare  the  boldest  Qntk  to  sin^k  fight, 
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Till  Grtece,  provoked,  from  tU  herQoinben  Hww 
A  varrior  worthy  to  be  H^toi^i  foe." 

At  this  agreed,  the  heavenly  powers  withdrew  ; 
Sage  Helenus  their  secret  counsels  knew. : 
Hector,  intpir'd,  he  sought :  so  him  addrest. 
Thus  told  the  dicUtes  of  his  sacred  breast : 
*'  O  SOB  of  Priam  !  let  thy  fiuthful  ear 
ReceiTo  my  words ;  thy  friend  and  brother  hear ! 
Go  forth  persuasive,  and  a  while  enga^ 
The  wamng  nations  to  suspend  their  rage  j 
Then  dare  the  boldest  of  the  hostile  train 
To  mortal  combat  on  the  listed  plain. 
For  not  this  day  shall  end  thy  glorious  date, 
The  gods  have  spoke  it,  and  their  voice  is  fate." 
He  said :  the  warrior  heard  the  word  with  joy ; 
Then  with  his  spear  restraiti'd  the  youth  of  Troy, 
Held  by  the  mid*st  athwart    On  either  hand 
The  squadrons  part ;  th*  expecting  Trojans  stand : 
Great  Agamemnon  bids  the  Greeks  forbear ; 
They  breathe,  and  hush  the  tumult  of  the  war. 
Th'  Athenian  maid  and  glorious  yod  of  day 
With  silent  joy  the  settliug  hnsts  survey : 
In  form  of  vultures,  on  the  beech's  height 
Thcj  sit  coQceal'd,  and  wait  the  future  fight 

The  thronging  troops  obscure  the  dusky  fields. 
Horrid  with  bristling  spears,  and  gleaming  shields. 
As  when  a  general  darkn^  veils  the  main, 
(Soft  Zephyr  curling  the  wide  watery  plain) 
The  waves  scarce  hoave,  the  face  of  ocean  sleeps. 
And  a  still  horrour  saddens  all  the  deeps  : 
Thus  in  thick  orders  settling  wide  around. 
At  length  composed  they  sit,  and  shake  the  ground. 
Great  Hector  first  amidst  both  armies  broke 
The  solemn  silence,  and  their  powers  bespoke : 

"  Hear,  all  ye  Trojans,  all  ye  Grecian  bands. 
What  my  soul  pompts,  and  what  some  god  com- 
Great  Jove,  averse  our  warfare  to  compose,  [mands : 
O'erwhelois  the  nations  with  new  toils  and  woes  ; 
War  with  a  fiercer  tide  once  more  returns. 
Till  Ilion  €slb,  or  till  yon  navy  bums. 
Youthen,  O  princes  of  the  Greeks !  appear; 
Tis  Hector  speaks,  and  calls  the  gods  to  bear : 
From  all  your  troops  select  the  boldest  knight, 
And  him,  the  boldest,  Hector  dares  to  fight 
Here  if  I  fisll,  by  chance  of  battle  slain, 
Be  his  my  spoil,  and  his  these  arms  remain ; 
But  let  my  body,  to  my  friendr  returned. 
By  Trqyan  hands  and  IVqjaa  flames  bo  bum'd. 
And  if  Apollo,  in  whose  aid  I  trust. 
Shall  stretch  your  daring  champion  in  the  dust : 
If  mine  the  glory  to  des]^  the  foe ; 
On  Phflcbus*  temf^  I'll  his  arms  bestow ; 
The  breathless  carcase  to  your  oavy  sent, 
Greece  on  the  shore  shall  raise  a  monument ; 
Which  when  some  future  mariner  surveys, 
Washed  by  broad  Hellespont's  resounding  seas. 
Thus  shall  he  say,  '  A  valiant  Greek  lies  there, 
'  By  Hector  slain,  the  mighty  man  of  war.' 
The  fltone  shall  tell  your  vanquish'd  hero's  name, 
And  distant  ages  learn  the  victor's  fame." 

Thb  fierce  defiance  Greece  astonish'd  heard, 
Bfaish'd  to  refuse,  and  to  accept  it  fear'd. 
Stem  Menelaiis  first  the  silence  broke, 
And,  inly  groaniag,  thns  opprobrious  spoke : 

*'  Women  of  Greece!  Oh  scandal  of  your  race, 
Whose  coward  souls  your  manly  form  disgrace  ! 
How  great  the  shame,  whea  everv  age  shall  know 
That  not  a  Grecian  met  this  noble  foe  ! 
Go  then,  resolve  to  earth,  from  whence  y0  grew, 
A  heartless,  spiritless,  inglorious  crtw ! 


Be  wl^at  ye  at^en^  unaaimated  cla/ ! 
Mjrself  will  dare  the  dapgec  of  th^  day. 
rPis  man's  bol4  task  the  generpus  strife  to  try, 
But  in  thQ  hand§  of  Gi4  is  victory." 

These  words  scarce  spoke,  with  pi^erous  ardouf 
prest. 
His  manly  Umbi  ii^  azQns  arms  he  ^reft: 
That  day,  Atrides  !  a  superior  han^ 
Ha4  stretch'd  thee  breathless  on  the  hostile  Strang, 
But  all  at  once,  thy  fury  to  composa, 
Th^  kinn  of  Greece,  an  awful  bm,  arofe : 
Ev'n  he  their  chief,  grt-al  A^tuctnnon»  prc^'d 
Thy  daring  hand «  and  thi^  advice  address 'd  i 
**  Whither,  O  Menc;bu3  \  vuM^i  ibou  run, 
And  tempt  ^  fAtc^  which  pru denize  bidt  ihi»  $hun? 
Griev'd  though  thou  art,  fi>rb4;srthg  ra&h  detigni 
Great  Hector's  cirm  i^  mightier  fur  thau  UiiuiL 
Ev'n  fierce  Achiiii:^  le^rn'd  iti  furce  U*  fe^^^ 
And  trembling  niet  tiiis  drradful  sun  of  w^r. 
Sit  thou  securer  !im.d9t  thy  soeial  baod  { 
Greece  in  our  cause  ^hatl  arm  mmt  pawerful  han^ 
The  mightiest  *arriar  uf  tU'  Acliai^o  naini;. 
Though  bold,  nnd  burn  tug  ^kh  desire  (^  fame. 
Content,  the  (igiitjtful  ln>uyur  iniiyhl  f  Jfe^, 
So  great  the  danger,  uiid  kj  brave  the  fot^ 

He  said,  an  J  UimM  kk  brother'!  vengeful  mind; 
He  stoup'd  to  reason,  a|id  hb  rfge  r^sign'd, 
Ny  longer  bent  to  rush  on  certain  h»rms  i 
His  joyful  friends  unbrace  his  azure  arqis 

He,  from  whose  U)M|  dirine  persuasion  fiowi^ 
Graye  Nestor.  th«n,  in  gracefiil  act  arose. 
Thus  tothekinp  (lespok^:  "  Wh«t  ^ricf,  wh^ 

shame, 
Attend  on  Greece,    and  all  the  Grecian  namp ! 
How  shall,  alas !  her  hoary  heroes  mourn 
Their  sons  degenerate,  and  their  race  a  scorn  ? 
^^^t  tears  shall  down  thy  silyer  beard  be  roll'4^ 
Oh  Peleus,  old  in  arms,  in  wisdom  old  ! 
Once  with  what  joy  th^  e^nenras  prince  would  l^ear 
Of  every  chief  who  fought  this  glorious  war ; 
Participate  their  fame,  and  pleas'd  inquire 
Each  name,  each  action,  and  each  hero's  sire ! 
Gods !  should  he  see  Qur  warriors  trembling  stand. 
And  trembling  ^1  before  ope  hostile  hand ; ' 
How  would  he  lift  his  aged  arms  on  high. 
Lament  inglorious  Greece,  and  beg  to  die ! 
Oh !  would  to  all  th'  immortal  powers  above, 
Minerva,  Phopbns,  and  almighty  Jove  \ 
Yeers  might  again  roll  b^ckt  my  youth  reqew. 
And  give  this  arm  the  spring  whioh  once  it  knew: 
When,  fierce  in  war,  where  Jardai|*s  waten  &11 
I  led  my  troops  to  Phea's  trembling  wall. 
And  with  th'  Arcadian  spears  my  prowess  try'd. 
Where  Celadon  rolls  down  his  rapi4  tid^. 
There  Ereuthalion  brav'd  us  in  the  field. 
Proud,  Are'ithons'  dreadful  arms  to  wield ; 
Great  Arei'thous,  known  from  shore  to  shore 
By  tbe  huge,  knotted,  iron  mace  he  bore ; 
No  lance  he  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  ^ov. 
But  broke,  with  this,  the  battle  of  the  foe. 
Him  not  by  msnly  force  Lycurgus  slew. 
Whose  guileful  javelin  from  tbe  thicket  flew. 
Deep  in  a  winding  way  his  breast  assail'd. 
Nor  aught  the  warrior's  thundering  mace  araii'd. 
Supine  he  fell :  those  arms'  which.  Mars  before 
Had  given  the  vanquish'd,  now  the  victor  bore : 
But  when  old  age  had  dimm'd  lycurgus'  eyes, 
To  Ereuthalion  he  consign'd  the  prize. 
Furious  with  this,  he  crush'd  our  level'd  baQ(;U« 
And  dar'd  the  trial  of  the  strongest  haQds; 
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Kor  ooqM  thjt  ttrongc&t  hands  his  fury  stay ; 
All  saw,  and  fear'd,  his  huge  tlrapestuous  sway. 
Till  I,  the  youngest  of  the  l\p^  appear 'd, 
Andy  youngest,  met  whom  all  our  army  fear'd, 
I  fought  the  chief:  my  arms  Minerva  crownM : 
Prone  fell  the  giant  n*er  a  length  of  ground. 
What  then  he  was,  oh  were  you,  Nestor,  now! 
Not  Hector's  self  should  want  an  equal  foe. 
Bat,  warriors,  you,  that  youthful  vigour  boast. 
The  flower  of  Grpece,  th*  examples  of  our  host, 
Sprung  from  such  fathers,  who  such  numbers 

sway, 
Can  3rou  stand  trembling,  ani  desert  the  day  ?** 

His  warm  reproofs  iho  listenintr  kings  inflame ; 
And  nine,  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  name, 
Up-^tartcd  fierce ;  but  far  before  the  rest 
The  king  of  m<»n  advanced  his  dauntli^  breast : 
Then  bold  Tydid.'s,  ^^reat  in  arms  app<^*d ; 
And  next  Ms  bulk  gigantic  Ajax  rear'd ; 
Oileus  fullowM ;  Idomen  was  there. 
And  Merion  dreadful  as  the  god  of  war : 
With  these  Eurypylus  and  Thoas  stand, 
And  wise  Ulysses  doa'd  the  daring  hand. 
All  these,  alike  inspired  with  noble  rage, 
Demand  the  fight    To  whom  the  Pyliao  sace : 

**  Lest  thirst  of  glory  your  brave  soak  divide; 
What  chief  shall  combat,  let  the  lots  decide. 
Whom  Heaven  shall  chuse,  be  bis  the  chance  to 

raise 
His  country's  fame,  his  own  immortal  praise." 

The  lots  produc'd,  each  hero  signs  his  own ; 
Tlien  in  the  general's  helm  the  fiites  are  thrown; 
The  people  pray,  with  lifted  eyes  and  bands. 
And  vows  like  these  ascend  from  all  the  bands  • 
**  Grant,  thou  almighty!  in  whose  hand  is  fete, 
A  worthy  champion  for  the  Grecian  sUte. 
This  task  let  Ajax  or  Tydides  prove, 
Or  he,  the  king  of  kings,  belov'd  by  Jove!'' 

Old  NAitor  shook  the  (a^ue.  By  Heaven  inspir'd, 
Leap'd  forth  the  lot,  of  every  Greek  desir'd. 
This  from  the  right  to  left  the  herald  bears, 
Held  out  in  order  to  the  Grecian  peers ; 
Each  to  his  rival  yields  the  mark  unknown, 
Till  godlike  ^ax  flnds  the  lot  his  own  ; 
Surveys  tV  inscription  with  rejoicing  eyes, 
Then  cai>ts  before  him,  and  with  transport  cries : 

"  Warriors !  I  claim  the  lot.  and  arm  with  joy; 
Be  mine  the  conqut^st  of  this  chief  of  Troy. 
Now,  while  my  brightest  arms  my  limbs  invest. 
To  &stum*s  son  be  all  your  %'ow8  addrest : 
Bat  pray  in  secret,  lest  the  foes  should  hear, 
And  deem  your  prayers  the  mean  effect  of  fear. 
Said  I  in  secret?     No,  your  vows  declare. 
In  such  a  voice  as  fills  the  Farth  and  air. 
lives  there  a  chief  whom  Ajax  ought  to  dread, 
Ajax  in  all  the  toils  of  battle  bred  ? 
From  warlike  Salamb  I  drew  my  birth. 
And,  bomtocombaU,  fear  no  ifurce  on  Earth.' • 

He  said.    The  troops,  with  elevated  eyes, 
Implore  the  sod,  whn&e  thunder  rends  the  skies : 
**  O  father  pf  mankind,  superior  lord  ! 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  hill  adorM  ; 
Who  in  the  highe^f  Heaven  has  fix'd  thy  throne^ 
Snpreme  of  gods !  unbounded  and  alone : 
Grant  tlioa,  that  Telamon  may  bear  away 
The  praise  ai^d  conquent  of  this  doubtful  day: 
Or  if  illustrious  Hetftor  be  thy  carei 
That  both  may  claim  it,  and  that  both  may  share." 

Now  Ajax  bracM  his  dazzling. armour  on; 
Oieatb'ii  io  bright  ^tee  1  ^e  giant-varfior  fbai^e  > 


He  moves  to  combat  with  majestic  pace; 
So  stalks  in  arms  the  grizzly  god  of  Tbr^e, 
When  Jove  to  punish  Pithless  men  prepares 
And  gives  whole  nations  to  the  waste  of  wars. 
Thus  niarch*d  the  chief,  tremendous  as  a  gc4 : 
Grimly  be  smil'd;  Earth  trembled  as  he  strode: 
His  massy  javelin,  quivering  in  bis  hand. 
He  stood,  the  bulwark  of  the  Grecian  band. 
Through  every  Argive  heart  new  transport  ran  ; 
All  Trpy  stood  trembling  at  the  mighty  man : 
Ev'n  Hector  paused ;  and,  with  new  doubt  opprest. 
Felt  his  great  heart  suspended  in  his  breast : 
'Twas  vain  to  seek  retreat,  and  vain  to  fear. 
Himself  had  challengM,  and  the  foe  drew  near- 
Stem  Tetamon  l>ehind  his  ample  shield. 
As  from  a  brazen  toweir,  o'erlook'd  the  field. 
Huge  was  its  orb,  with  seven  thick  folds  o'ercast« 
Of  tough  bull-hides ;  of  solid  brass  the  last, 
(The  work  of  Tychius,  who  in  Ihl^  dwell'd. 
And  all  in  arts  of  armoury  exceird :) 
This  Ajax  bore  before  his  manly  breast, 
Atid,  threatening,  thus  his  adv«;rse  chief  addrest : 
"  Hector !  approach  my  arm !  and  singly  knoir 
What  strength  thou  hast,  and  what  the  Greciaa  fee. 
Achilles  shuns  the  fight ;  yet  some  there  are^ 
Not  void  of  soul,  and  not  unskill'd  in  war : 
Let  him,  unactive  on  the  sea-beat  shore. 
Indulge  his  wrath,  and  aid  our  arms  no  more ; 
Whole  troops  of  heroes  Greece  has  yet  to  boast. 
And  sends  thee  one,  a  sample  of  her  host 
Such  as  I  am,  I  come  to  prove  thy  might ; 
No  more — be  sudden,  and  begin  the  fight" 

"  O  son  of  Telamon,  thy  country's  pride  !•• 
(To  iyax  thus  the  Trojan  prince  reply'd) 
"  Me  as  a  boy  or  woman  woald'st  thou  fright, 
New  to  the  field,  and  trembling  at  the  fight } 
Thou  roeet'st  a  chief  deserving  of  thy  arms. 
To  combat  bom,  and  bred  amidst  alarms : 
>l  know  to  shift  my  ground,  remount  the  car, 
Tum,  charge,  and  answer  every  call  of  war  ; 
To  right,  to  left,  the  dcxtrotn  lance  I  wield. 
And  bear  thick  battle  on  my  sounding  shield. 
But  open  be  our  fight,  and  bold  each  blow; 
I  steal  no  conquest  from  a  noble  foe." 

He  said ;  and,  rising  high  above  the  field. 
Whirled  the  long  lance  against  the  sevenfold  shield. 
Full  on  the  brass  di.'scending  from  above 
Through  six  bull-hides  the  forioos  weapon  drove. 
Till  in  the  seventh  it  fix'd.    Then  Ajax  threw ; 
Through  Hector's  shield  the  forceful  javelin  flew. 
His  corslet  enters,  and  his  garment  rends. 
And  glancing  downwards  near  his  flank  descends, 
Tiie  wary  Trojan  shrinks,  and,  bending  low 
Beneath  his  buckler,  disappoints  the  blow. 
From  their  bor'd  shields  the  chjefp  their  javelins 
Then  close  impetuous,  and  the  charge  renew :  [drew. 
Fierce  as  the  mountain- lions  bath*d  in  blood, 
Or  foaming  boars,  the  terrour  of  the  wood. 
At  Ajax,  Hector  his  iqng  lance  extends ; 
The  blunted  point  against  the  buckler  bends: 
Bnt  Ajax,  watchful  as  his  foe  drew  near, 
Drove  through  the  Trojan  targe  the  knotty  spear : 
It  reach'd  his  neck,  with  matchless  strength  impell'd; 
Spouts  the  black  gore,  and  dims  his  shining  diield. 
Yet  ceasM  not  Hector  thus ;  but,  stooping  down. 
In  his  strong  hand  up-heav*d  a  flinty  stone, 
Black,  craggy,  vast:  to  this  his  force  he  bends  | 
Fall  on  the  brazen  boss  the  stone  descends ; 
The  hollow  brass  resounded  with  the  shock. 
Then  A^§x  ifi^'d  the  ini|ment  of  a^rock. 
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Anly'^leadi  nerve.  And  tvingingroqadoir  high, 
with  force  teinpestooas  let  the  ruin  flv:     [broke: 
The  huge  stone  thandering  through  ha  buckknr 
Hii  slidceo'd  knees  received  the  numbing  stroke;. 
Great  Hector  falls  extended  on  the  field, 
His  balk  supporting  on  the  shatter'd  shield  i 
Nor  vanted  heavenly  aid :  Apollo's  might 
Confinn'd  his  sinews,  and  restored  to  %bt. 
And  nov  both  heroes  their  broad  falchions  diew: 
In  flaming  circles  round  their  heads  they  flew  ; 
Bet  then  by  heralds'  voice  the  word  was  given. 
The  Sacred  ministers  of  £arth  and  Heaven : 
Divine  Talthybius  whom' the  Greeks  employ. 
And  sage  Idsus  on  the  part  of  Troy, 
Between  the  swords  their  peaceful  sceptres  rear'd  ; 
And  first  Idaeus'  awful  voice  was  heard: 

*'  Forbear,  my  sons!  your  forther  force  to  prove, 
Both  dear  to  men,  and  both  belov'd  of  Jove^ 
To  either  host  your  matchless  worth  is  known, 
Cach  §9unds  your  praise,  and  war  is  all  3ronr  own. 
B«t  now  the  Night  extendi  her  awful  shade ; 
The  goddess  parts  you :  be  the  Night  obey'd." 

To  whom  great  Ajax  his  high  soul  cxprew'd : 
"  O  Mge !  to  Hector  be  these  words  address'd  ; 
Let  him  who  first  provok'd  onr  chiefs  to  fight, 
let  him  demand  the  sanction  of  the  Nigkt; 
If  first  be  ask  it,  I  content  obey, 
And  cease  the  strife  when  Hector  shows  the  way." 

"  Oh  first  of  Greeks;"  (his  noble  foe  rejoin'd) 
"  Whom  Heaven  adorns,  ^iperior  to  thy  kind. 
With  strengtii  of  body,  and  with  worth  of  mind ! 
Now  martial  law  commands  us  to  forbear  ; 
Hereafter  we  shall  meet  in  glorious  war. 
Some  future  day  shall  lengthien  out  the  strife. 
And  let  the  gods  decide  of  death,  or  lifie  ! 
Since  then  the  Night  extends  her  gloomy  shade, 
And  HeaTen  enjoins  it,  be  the  Night  obey'd. 
Return,  brave  AJax,  to  thy  Grecian  friends, 
And  joy  the  nations  whom  thy  arm  defends  j 
As  I  shall  glad  each  chief,  and  Trojan  wife, 
Who  wearioi  Heaven  with  vows  for  Hector's  Ufe. 
Bnt  let  us,  on  this  memorable  day, 
Bxchange  some  gift;  that  Greece  and  Troy  may 

say, 
'  Not  hate,  but  glory,  made  these  chiefs  contend ; 
*  And  each  brave  foe  was  in  his  soul  a  friend." 

With  that,  a  sword  with  stars  pf  silver  graced. 
The  baldric  studded,  and  the  sheath  enchased. 
He  gave  the  Greek.    The  generous  Greek  bestow'd 
A  nidiant  belt  that  rich  with  purple  glow'd. 
Then  with  majestic  grace  they  quit  the  plain ; 
This  seeks  the  Grecian,  that  the  Pljfygian  train* 

The  Trojan  bands  returning  Hector  wait, 
And  hail  with  joy  the  champion  of  their  state : 
EscapM  great  Ajax,  they  surveyed  him  round. 
Alive,  unharm'd,  and  vigorous  from  his  wound. 
To  Troy*s  high  gates  the  godlike  man  they  bear. 
Their  present  triumph,  as  their  late  despair. 

But  Ajax,  glorying  in  his  haody  deed, 
The  well-arm'd  Greeks  to  Agamemnon  lead. 
A  steer  for  sacrifice  the  king  design'd, 
Of  full  five  years,  and  of  the  nobler  kind. 
The  victim  falls;  they  strip  the  smoking  hide. 
The  beast  they  quarter,  and  the  joints  divide; 
Then  spread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare,     , 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  shart. 
The  king  himself  (an  honorary  sign) 
Before  great  Ajax  placM  the  mighty  chine. 
.  When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  remov'd, 
Nestor,  in  each  persuasive  art  approv'd. 
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The  sage  wbow  oomaels  kMg  had  sway'd  the  riily 
In  words  like  these  his  prudent  thoaghtexprest  t 

''  How  dear,  O  kings!  this  fatal  day  has  cost! 
What  Greeks  are  perish'd!  what  a  people  lost ! 
What  tides  of  blood  hawa  drench'd  Scamandra'a 

shore! 
What  crowds  of  beroet  foiA,  tn  rite  no  more ! 
Then  hear  me,  chief!  nor  let  the  norrow's  light 
Awake  thy  squadrons  to  new  toils  of  fight  < 
Some  space  at  least  permit  the  war  to  brMttlw, 
While  we  to  flames  oar  ilaughter'd  friends  beqn«a^ 
FhMn  the  rod  field  their  scatter'd  bodies  bcari 
And  nigh  the  fleet  a  fimeral  strncturo  rear: 
So  decoit  urns  their  tnowv  bones  may  keep^ 
And  pioni  children  o'er  their  ashet  weep. 
Here,  wbero  on  one  promiscndus  pile  they  fa^laa'dy 
High  o'er  them  all  a  general  tomb  be  nis'd; 
Next,  to  secnro  our  camp,  and  naval  powen^ 
Raise  an  embattled  wall,  with  lofty  towers ; 
From  space  to  space  be  ample  gates  around. 
For  passing  chariots;  and  a  trench  profound. 
So  Greece  to  combat  shall  in  safety  go, 
Nor  fear  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  foe*" 
'Twas  thus  the  sage  bb  wholesome  connsel  niov*d; 
The  sceptred  kmgs  of  Greece  his  words  approv'd* 

Meanwhile,  conven'd  at  Priam's  palace-gaU, 
The  Trqjan  peers  in  mghtly  council  sate; 
A  senate  void  of  order,  as  of  choice ; 
Their  hearts  were  foarful,  and  oonfus'd  their  voict^ 
Anteoor  rising,  thus  demands  their  ear: 
"  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  auxiliars,  hear! 
*T\b  Heaven  the  counsel  of  my  breast  in^tires. 
And  I  but  move  what  every  god  requires ; 
Let  Sparta's  treasure  be  this  hour  restored. 
And  Argive  Helen  own  her  ancient  l<Nd« 
The  ties  of  foitn,  the  swotn  allianoe  broke. 
Our  impious  battles  the  just  gods  provoke. 
As  this  advice  ye  practise,  or  reje<^ 
So  hope  success,  or  dread  the  dire  efiect'' 

The  senior  spoke,  and  sate.    To  ^hom  reply'it 
The  graceful  husband  of  the  Spartan  bride; 
**  Cold  counsels,  Trojan,  may  become  thy  yean^ 
But  sound  ungrateful  in  a  warrior's  ears : 
Old  man,  if,  void  of  fallacy  or  art, 
Thy  wor^  express  the  purpose  of  thy  heart. 
Thou,  in  thy  time,  more  sound  advice  hast  glvtB^ 
Bnt  wisdom  has  its  date,  assign'd  by  Heavei^ 
Then  hear  me,  princes  of  the  Trojan  name ! 
Their  treasures  I'll  restore,  but  not  the  damc| 
My  treasures  too,  for  peace,  I  will  resign  ; 
But  be  this  bright  possession  ever  mine." 

'Twai  then,  the  growing  discord  to  compose^ 
Slow  from  his  seat  the  reverend  Priam  rose : 
His  godlike  aspect  deep  attention  drew  :  , 
He  paus'd,  and  these  pacific  words  ensue : 

"  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  amdliar  bands ! 
Now  take  refireshment  as  the  hour  demands : 
Guard  well  the  walls,  relieve  the  watch  of  nSgfaf; 
Till  the  new  Sun  restore  the  cheerful  light : 
Then  shall  o«lr  herald  bs  th'  Atrides  sent. 
Before  their  ships  proclaifn  my  son's  intent 
Next  let  a  truce  be  ask*d,  that  Troy  may  bum 
Her  slaugfater'd  heroes,  and  their  bones  iontn  i 
That  done,  once  more  the  fote  nf  war  be  try'd. 
And  whose  the  conquest.  Highly  Jove  decide !" 

The  monarch  spoke !  pit  warriors  saiteVd  wit^ 
haste, 
(Each  at  his  post  in  arms)  a  short  ropast 
Soon  as  the  rosy  mom  had  wak'd  the  day. 
To  the  Mack  ship?  Id«as  bent  kit  iray; 
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"P&pm  tRANSLAWOHS. 


He  t&tsM  bis  xoitt ;  theliost  8t!6bd  IHitletifiig  rontA : 

*•  Vfc  Mris  of  Aterews,  *hd  y^  Grfe^ki,  girfe  eir ! 
The  «t>nls  of  Tnff  and  Tn>y»«  gi^^t  itionarch  !i«ar. 
PlAtf'dinfty  yeliear  (toH«aVt«%ttOOKediliy  prftym) 
WhatParift)  author  of  the  var,  declaim 
The  diiolto  and  treistti^'he  \6l\km  fcdrfe, 
(Ol^  had  he  perishM  ere  they  tonch'd  oiflr  shore!) 
He  proifiMt  hijur*d  Gi^ee6e,  with  hn^  increasa 
Of  addM  IV^ah  wealth,  to  buy  Ike  pctoee. 
B<6ito  i^eitorethe  bHuteoos  bride  a^ih. 
This  Of«N*e  diennaiids,  and  Ttoy  requeiftl  fai  HSt. 
Kezt,  O  yt  diiefti  %rto  aft  a  trace,  to  burn 
Our  slau(^«er*d  liferoes,  "and  their  bones  ifaiirq. 
That  done,  once  tnoit  ih^  late  of  war  be  tiry'd, 
Aaft^^Hittse  the  oooquest,  fenSjifbty  Jove  decide  !** 

The  Oredkk  ftkrt  esir, but  none  thesilence  broke : 
Atle^ifthTydMesrose,  ahd  rililig  sj^t : 
<*0h,  tftk^lKut,  frleodsl  deCrstadeditfyohrlBnie, 
Their  pfofl^rM  weftHh,  tlor  ev'n  the  l^irtan  dame. 
Let  conquest  make  them  01:^ :  fote  shakes  their 
And  Tn^  ali^dy  totters  to  Iter  fail."  Oafl, 

-    Th*  admiring  chiefs,  and  all  the  Orecittiname,. 
Wi^i-geniBftl  Shoots  retumM  him  lotld  acclaim. 
Th^to  thtisthe  king  of  kings  v^'iects  Che  peate : 
'*H«mM|  inhimthonlieAr^ttthe^ttieofOreeee. 
For  what  i^rtnains ;  let  funeral  flarh«s  be  fed 
With  heroes'  Oorpse;  I  war  not  with  iStit  dead : 
60  s«fereh  ^m^  slaoghter'd  chids  on  yonder  plahi, 
And  gratify  the  manes  of  the  slun : 
Be  wmm,  J6ve,  Whose  thmider  rolls  on  U^h  \^ 
Hesatd,  aifdvetrMlitesetptTtetothe'sky. 
-  To  sacMd  Th>y,  wherie  all  H^  princes  lay 
To  wait  tb'  teVent,  the  herald  bent  his  way. 
He  came,  a^d  standing  hi  the  midst,  explaia*d 
The  peace  rejected,  but  the  truce  obtained. 
Straight  to  their  several  c&res  the  Trojans  move ; 
Some  search  this  plains,  some  fell  the  sounding 

glove: 
Nbr  leis  ^e  Ore<^ks,  'descending  on  the  shotiCy 
Hew'd  the  green  forests,  and  the  bodies  bore. 
AM  now  from  fbrth  the  tbsimbers  of  the  maby 
To  shed  his  sacred  light  on  Earth  again. 
Arose  the  golden  chariot  of  the  day, 
And  tipt  the  mountains  with  a  purple  ray. 
H  UliM^ed  thrdngsthe  Greek  and  Trojan  traifa 
Though  heaps  of  carnage  search  the  moum^lplajn. 
Scardo  could  Oe  friend  his  daughter'd  friend  ei- 

phnre. 
With  dust  dishondtir*d,  s^nd  defortri'd  with  gdre. 
The  wouniis  they  #aAk'd,  their  pious  tears  th^  shed. 
And,  laid  afottg  th^  ears,  deplorM  the  d««d ; 
Sage  Prlam  cftecfkM  th^ir'gflef :  Krith  silent  haite 
The  bodies  decent  on  their  ^tles  wt^'^lac'd : 
With  meltirfgliearts  the  cold  remaihs  fh^^fhM ; 
And  sadly  How  to  sacred  Thiy  rduhi'd. 
Nor  left  the  Greeks  their  pious  sorroVs^lKcd, 
AiSa  d^ent  on  the  pile  dispbse  the  d^id  ; 
The  coM.  temsiins  cOiMme  with  e(}iial  care ; 
And,  slowly,  sadlv, 'toHai..Vfle^"<«pttlr. 
)iow,  ere  the  mornliad  streakM  W{6i  Mddhiijig l%1it 
The'iloafbtfat  conflors  of  the  dayaAd^ght ; 
Ab^ut  tb^  dvittg  flames  ^e  Gr^Ks  a^)earM, 
And  r6hi^the|tl%a  gcneml  tbmb  thi^i^rVI. 
Thch,  -tcfMABirelfi^  canffe  ind  naVal  pdwers, 
*I^VamMibSttSsd  511^8  wHh  lofty  toWers  ; 
Pmm  spac9 1»  space  were  ample  gates  around, 
for  pani^' chlimts ;  and  a  ti^ench  profoubd. 
Of  large  cMcnt ;  and  deep  in  earth,  below. 
Strong  piles  tnfbcM  stood  adverse  to  the  foe. 


80  tc^I'a  ibk  GMks ;  meanwhile  ftte  gods  above 
Ih  shining  dfde  rbnnd  their  fa^er  Jove, 
Amas'd  beheld  the  wondrous  works  of  man : 
llien  he,  whose  trident  shaki^  the  F^arth,  began  : 

*'  What  mortals  hehcoforth  diall  our  power  adore« 
Our  fanes  fluent,  our  Oracles  implore. 
If  the  prond  Grecians  thus  successful  boast 
Their  rising  bulwarks  on  the  sea-beat  coast  ? 
See  flie  long  walls  extending  to  the  main, 
No  god  consulted,   and  no  victim  xiain  ! 
Their fsme  Shall  fill  the  world's  remotest  ends  ; 
Wkie,  aft  the  mom  her  golden  beam  extends. 
While  old  LaOmedon's  divine  abodes. 
Those  radiant  structures  raisM  by  labouring  gods. 
Shall,  ras'd  and  lost,  in  long  oblivion  sleep.'' 
Thus  spoke  the  hoary  monarch  of  the  deep. 

Th»  almighty  thuiiderer  with  a  frown  replies, 
That  clouds  tiie  worid,  and  blackens  half  the  skies : 
'*  Stronjr  fod  of  0«:ean  !  thou,  whose  rage  can  make 
The  solid  Earth's  eternal  basis  shake ; 
What  cause  of  fear  from  liilbrtel  works  could  move 
The  meanest  sulject  of  our  realms  above  ? 
Wh*rtB'er  the  Sun's  refulgent  rays  are  cast. 
Thy  p6wer  is  honoured,  and  thy  fame  shall  last 
But  yon  proud  work  no  futhre  age  shall  view. 
No  trace  remain  where  onco  the  glory  grew. 
The  sapp'd  foundations  by  f by  force  shall  fall, 
And,  whelm'd  beneath  thy  waves,  drop  the  huge 

wall: 
Vast  drifts  of  sand  shall  diange  the  former  shore  ; 
The  ruin  vanishM,  and  the  name  no  more." 

Thus  they  in  Heaven ;  whole  o'er  the  Grecian 
The  rolling  Sun  descendmg  to  the  main  [train. 
Beheld  the  finish'd  work.    Their  bulb  they  slew : 
Black  from  the  ^nts  the  savoury  vapours  dew. 
And  now  the  fleet,  arrivM  fhnn  Lemnos'  stands, 
WithBacchus'  blesangs  cheer'd  the  generous  bands. 
Of  fragrant  wme  the  rich  ^onssus  sent 
A  thousand  measures  to  the  myal  tent. 
(Eunens,  whom  Hyp^pyle  of  yore 
ToJascti,  shepherd  of  his  people,  boi«) 
The  rest  they  purchas'd  at  their  proper  cost. 
And  well  the  plenteous  freight  supply'd  the  host : 
Each,  in  exchange,  proportion'd  treasoi^s  gave : 
Some  brass,  or  iron;  some  an  ox,  or  slave. 
All  night  they  feast,  the  Greek  and  Trojan  powers ; 
Thdse  on  the  fields,  and  these  within  their  towers. 
But  Jove  averse  the  siifnB  of  wrath  display *d, 
And  shot  ted  lightnings  through  the  gloomy  shade  t 
Humbled  they  stood:  pale  horronr  seix'd  on  all, 
Whifo'the  de^  thunder  shook  th'  a^al  hall. 
Eadi  pourM  to  Jove,  befbre  the  bowl  was  crownM; 
And  large  libations  drcnch'd  the  thirsty  ground  : 
Then  late,  befresh'd  with  sleep  from  toils  of  fight,. 
.'£i\)oir'd  the  balmy  blesangs  df  the  night 
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JvtiTEM,  assembles  a  co^mcil  of  the  deities,  and 
threatens  them  with  the  pains  of  Tartarus  if 
they  assist  either  side:  Minerva  only  bbtains  of 
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hatk  that  fbe  m»y  direct  the  Greeks  by  her 
counseU.  The  mnniet  joio  battle :  Jupiter  on 
Mount  Ida  weighs  in  his  beUnces  the  fates  of 
bntb.  and  affrigbU  the  Greeks  with  bis  thumlers 
and  lightnings. '  Nestor  alone  continues  in  the 
lield,  in  great  danger ;  Diomed  relieves'  him ; 
wliose  exploiu,  and  those  of  Hector,  are  ck- 
rellently  described.  Juno  endeavours  to  animate 
Neptune  to  the  assisUQce  of  the  Greeks,  but  in 
vara.  The  acts  of  Teucer,  who  is  at  length 
wounded  by  Hector,  and  carried  offl  Juno  and 
Minerva  prepare  to  aid  the  Grecians;  but  are  re- 
strained by  Iris,  sent  from  Jupiter.  The  night 
puU  an  end  to  the  battle.  Hector  continues  in 
the  field  (the  Greeks  being  driven  to  their  fortifi- 
cations before  the  ships)  and  gives  orders  to  keep 
the  watch  all  night  in  the  camp,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  retmbarking  and  escaping  by  flight 
They  kindle  fires  through  all  the  field,  and  pass 
the  night  under  arms. 
The  time  of  seven  and  twenty  days  is  employed 
fi-om  the  opening  of  the  poem  to  the  end  of 
this  book.  The  scene  hero  (except  of  Uie  celes- 
tial machines)  lies  in  the  field  toward  the  sea- 
shore. 


AutOEA  now,  fair  daughter  of  the  dawn. 
Sprinkled  with  rosy  light  the  dewy  lawn ; 
When  Jove  conven'd  the  senate  of  the  skies,' 
Where  high  Olympus*  cloudy  tops  arise. 
The  sire  of  gods  his  awful  silence  broke, 
The  heavens  attentive  trembled  as  he  spoke  : 

"  Celestial  stetes,  immortal  gods  !  give  ear, 
Hear  our  decree,  and  reverence  what  ye  hear ; 
The  fix'd  decree,  which  not  all  Heaven  cau  move ; 
Thou  fate  !  fulfil  it ;  and,  ye  powers,  approve  ! 
WTiat  god  but  enters  yon  forbidden  field. 
Who  yields  assistance,  or  but  wills  to  yield  ; 
Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven, 
Gash'd  with  dishonest  wounds,  the  scorn  of  Heaven : 
Or  fiu",  oh  far  from  steep  Olympus  thrown, 
Low  in  the  dark  Tartarean  gulf  shall  groan, 
With  burning  chains  fix'd  to  the  brazen  floors, 
And  lock'd  by  HelPs  inexorable  doors; 
As  deep  beneath  th*  infernal  centre  hurl'd. 
As  from  that  centre  to  th*  ethereal  world. 
Let  him  who  tempts  me,  dread  those  dire  abodes ; 
And  know,  th*  almighty  is  the  god  of  gods. 
Xjeigne  all  your  forces  then,  ye  powers  above. 
Join  all,  and  try  th*  omnipot'ence  of  Jove ; 
Let  down  our  golden  everlasting  chain,        [main : 
Whose  strong  embrace  holds  Heaven,  and  earth,  and 
Strive  all,  iS  mortal  and  immortal  birth, 
To  drag,  by  this,  the  thunderer  down  to  Earth : 
Ye  stnve  in  vain  !  If  I  but  stretch  this  hand, 
I  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  aud  the  land ; 
I  fiithe  ch^  to  great  Olympus'  height. 
And  the  vast  world  hangs  trembling  in  my  sight ! 
For  such  1  reign,  unbounded  and  above  ; 
And  such  are  men  and  gods,  comparM  to  Jove." 

Th*  almighty  spuke,  nor  durst  the  powers  reply, 
A  reverend  horrour  silencM  all  the  sky  ; 
Trembling  they  stood  before  their  sovereign's  look , 
At  length  his  best  belovM,  the  power  of  wisdom, 
spoke: 
•*0  first  and  greatest!  god,  by  gods  adored  ? 
Wc  own  thy  mighty  our  father  and  6ur  lord !  ^ 


But  ah !  permit  to  pity  human  state ; 
If  not  to  help,  at  least  lament  their  fate. 
Fr^m  fields  forbidden  we  submiss  refrain, 
With  arms  unaiding  moorn  our  Argives  slain  ; 
Yet  grant  my  counsels  still  their  breasts  may  move. 
Or  all  must  perish  in  the  wrath  of  Jove." 

The  cloud-compelling  god  her  suit  approf'd, 
And  smird  superior  on  bis  best  belov'd. 
llien  caird  his  couisers,  and  his  chariot  took ; 
The  stedfast  firmament  beneath  him  shook : 
Rapt  by  th'  ethereal  stec-ds  the  chariot  roU'd ; 
Brass  were  their  hoofs,  their  curling  manes  of  gold< 
Of  Heaven's  undrossy  gold  the  god's  array 
Refulgent,  flashM  intolerable  day. 
High  on  the  throne  he  shines :  bis  coursers  fly 
Between  th'  octeuded  Earth- and  starry  sky. 
But  when  to  Ida's  topmost  height  he  came, 
(Fair  nurse  of  fountains,  and  of  savage  game) 
Where,  o'er  her  pointed  summits  proudly  rais'd, 
His  fame  breath'd  odours,  and  his  altars  blaz'd : 
There,  from  his  radiant  car  the  sacred  sire 
Of  gods  and  men  releas'd  the  steeds  of  fine : 
Blue  ambient  mists  th'  immortal  steeds  embraced ) 
High  on  the  cloudy  point  his  seat  he  plac'd ; 
Thence  liis  broad  eye  the  subject  world  surveys, 
The  town,  and  teats,  and  navigable  seas. 

Now  had  the  Grecians  snatch'd  a  short  repast. 
And  buckled  on  their  shining  arms  with  haste. 
Troy  rouzM  as  soon ;  for  on  this  dreadful  day 
Thefateoffothers,  wives,  and  infsnts,  lay. 
The  gates  unfolding  pour  forth  all  their  train ; 
Squadrons  on  squadrous  cloud  the  dusky  plain : 
Men,  steeds,  and  chariots,  shake  tha  tremblmg 

ground; 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound. 
And  now  with  shouts  the  shocking  armies  clos'd^ 
To  lances  lances,  shields  to  shields  oppos'd, 
Host  against  host  with  shadowy  legions  dttw^ 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew^ 
Victors  and  vanquished  join  promiscuous  cries, 
Triumphaht  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise ; 
With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  fields  are  dy'd, 
And  slaughter'd  her(3es  swdi  the  dreadful  tide. 
Long  as  the  morning  beams  increasing  bright, 
O'er  Heaven's  clear  axure  spread  the  sacred  lights 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds, 
Each  adverse  battle  gor'd  with  equal  woondi. 
But  when  the  Sun  the  height  of  Heaven  ascend*  > 
The  sire  of  gods  bis  golden  scales  suspcEods, 
With  equal  hand :  in  these  explor'd  the  fate 
Of  Greece  and  Troy,  and  pois'd  the  mighty  weight* 
Pressed  with  its  load,  the  Grecian  balance  lies 
Low  sunk  on  Earth,  the  Trojan  strikes  the  skiet« 
Then  Jove  from  Ida's  top  his  horrour  spreads ; 
Thft  clouds  burst  dreadful  o'er  the  Oredan  heads  t 
Thick  lightnings  flash ;  the  muttering  thunder 

rolls; 
Their  strength  he  withers,  and  unmans  their  fouli* 
Before  his  wrath  the  trembling  hosu  retire^ 
The  god  in  terrours,  and  the  skies  on  fire, 
Nur  great  Idomeneus  that  sight  could  bear. 
Nor  each  stem  Ajax,  thunderbolts  of  war : 
Nor  he,  the  king  of  men,  th'  alarm  snsfl^*d  ; 
Nestor  alone  amidst  the  storm  remain'd. 
Unwilling  he  remain'd,  for  Paris'  dart 
Had  pierced  his  courser  in  a  mortal  port : 
Fix'd  in  the  forehead  where  the  springing  mt^ 
Curl'd  o'er  the  brow,  it  stung  htm  to  tb«  bnda  i 
Mad  with  his  anguish,  he  b^ns  to  (ear. 
Paw  with  his  h4>o£i  aloft,  aod  lash  the  eif^ 
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Scarce  hnd  his  folchkm  cut  the  reins,  and  freed 
Tb'  encuinb<>r'd  chariot  frum  the  dyin^  steed, 
When  dreadful  Hector,  thundeVinfr  through  the  war, 
Pour'd  to  the  tumult  on  hU  whirling  car. 
That  day  had  8tret«!hM  beneath  bis  matchless  hand 
The  hoary  monarch  of  the  Pylian  band : 
But  DioTOcd  beheld  :  fiom  forth  the  croud 
He  rush'd,  and  on  Ulysses  callM  aloud. 

"  WJiitbcr,  oh  whither  does  Ulyissi-s  rwn  ? 
Oh  rtight  unworthy  great  Laertes'  son  ! 
Mixt  with  the  vulvar  shall  thy  fate  be  found, 
Pierc'd  in  the  back,  a  vile,  dishonc-st  wound  ? 
Oh  turn  and  save  fiom  Hector's  direful  rage 
The  glory  of  the  Orerks,  the  Pylian  sage." 
His  fruKless  words  are  lost  unheard  in  air,       ^ 
Ulysses  seek:*  the  shipk,  and  shelters  there. 
But  bold  Tydides  to  the  r^ne  goes, 
A  single  warrior  'midst  a  host  of  foes ; 
Before  the  coursers  with  a  sudden  spring 
He  leap'd,  and  anxious  thus  bespoke  the  king : 

**  Great  perils,  father  !  wait  th'  unequal  fight ; 
These  younger  champions  will  oppress  thy  might. 
Tl»y  veins  no  more  with  ancient  rigour  glow ; 
Weak  is  thy  servant,  and  thy  coursers  slow. 
Then  haste,  ascend  my  seat,  and  from  the  car 
Observe  the  steeds  of  Tros,  nmown'd  in  war, 
Practised  alike  to  tum^  to  stop,  to  chase, 
To  dare  the  fight,  or  urge  the  rapid  race : 
These  late.obey'd  .Xnens'  guiding  rein ; 
Leave  thou  thy  chariot  to  our  faithful  train ; 
With  these  against  yon  Trojans  will  we  go. 
Nor  shall  great  Hector  want  an  equal  foe ; 
Fierce  as  he  is,  ev'n  he  may  learn  to  fear 
The  thirsty  fury  of  my  flying  spear." 

Thus  said  the  chief;  and  Nestor,  skillM  in  war, 
Approves  bis  counsel,  and  ascends  the  car : 
The  steeds  he  lef^,  their  trusty  servants  hold  j 
F.nrymedon,  and  Sthenelus  the  bold  : 
Thft  reverend  charioteer  directs  the  course. 
And  strains  his  aged  arm  to  lash  the  horse- 
Hector  they  fece ;  unknowing  how  to  fear. 
Fierce  he  drove  on  ;  Tydides  whirled  his  spear. 
The  spear  with  erring  haste  mistook  its  way. 
But  plung'd  in  Eniopeus*  bosom  lay. 
His  opening  hand  in  death  forsakes  the  rein ; 
The  steeds  fly  back :  he  falls,  and  spurns  the  plain. 
Great  Hector  sorrows  for  his  servant  kilPd, 
Yet  unreveng'd  permits  to  press  the  field  ; 
Till,  to  supply  his  place  and  rule  the  car, 
Hose  Arehcptolemus,  the  fierce  in  war. 
And  now  had  death  and  horrour  covered  all ; 
Like  timorous  flocks  the  Trojans  in  their  wall 
EaclosM  had  bled :  but  Jove  with  awful  sound 
RoUM  the  big  thunderoe'r  the  vast  profound : 
Full  in  Tydides  foce  the  lightning  flew ; 
The  ground  before  him  flam'd  with  sulphur  blue ; 
The  quivering  steeds  teW  prostrate  at  the  sight ; 
And  Nestor's  trembling  hand  confess'd  hfs  fright ; 
He  dropp'd  the  reins;  and.  Shook  with  sacred  dread, 
"Thus,  turning,.  wam'^-tW  intrepid  Diomed : 

"  O  chief !  too  daring  in  thy  friend's  defence^ 
Retire  advis'd,  and  urge  the  chariot  hence. 
This  day,* averse,  the  sovereign  of  the  skies 
Assists  great  Hector,  and  our  palm  denies. 
Some  other  sun  may  sec  the  happter  hour, 
When  Greece  shall  conquer  by  his  heavenly  power. 
»Ti«  Aot  in  man  his  fix'd  decree  to  move : 
The  great  will  glory  to  submit  to  Jove.** 

**  O  reverend  prince  f"  (Tydides  thus  replies) 
'*  Thy  ytui  are  awfui^  and  tby  words  are  wise. 


But  ah,  what  grief,  should  hatighty  Hector  tio.istf 
I  fled  inglorious  to  the  guarded  coast ! 
BeQn«  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame, 
O'erwhelm  me.   Earth;   and  hide  a  warrior's 

shame." 
To  whom  Gerenito  Nestor  thus  rcply'd ; 
*•  Gods !  can  thy  courage  fear  the  Phrygian's  pride  ? 
Hector  may  vaunt,  hut  who  shall  heed  the  boast  ? 
Not  those  who  felt  thy  arm,  the  Dardan  host, 
Nor  Troy,  yet  bleeding  in  her  heroes  lost ; 
Not  ev'n  a  Phrygian  dame,  who  dreads  the  sword 
lliat  laid  in  dust  her  lov'd,  lamented  lord." 
He  said,  and  hasty  o'er  the  gasping  throng 
Drives  the  swift  steeds ;  the  chariot  smokes  alobg* 
The  shouts  of  Trojans  Uiicken  in  the  wind ; 
The  storm  of  hissing  javdms  pours  behind. 
Then,  with  a  voice  that  shakes  the  solid  skies, 
Pleas'd  Hector  braves  the  warrior  as  he  flies. 
**  Go,  mighty  hero,  graced  above  the  rest 
In  scats  of  council  and  the  sumptuous  feast; 
Now  hope  no  more  those  honours  from  thy  train ; 
Go,  les»  than  woman,  in  the  form  of  man ! 
To  scale  our  walls,  to  wrap  our  towers  in  flames, 
To  lead  in  exile  the  fur  Phrygian  dames,      [fltxl : 
Thy  once  proud  hopes,  presumptuous  prince !  are 
This  arm  shall  reach  tby  heart,  and  stretch  thee 
dead." 
Now  fears  dissuade  him,  and  now  hopes  invite, 
To  stop  his  coursers,  and  to  stand  the  fight ; 
Thrice  tum'd  the  chief,  and  thrice  imperial  Jove 
On  Ida's  summits  thunder'd  from  above : 
Great  Hector  beard  ;  he  saw  the  flashing  light, 
(The  sign  of  conquest)  and  thus  urg'd  the  fight : 
"  Hear,  tvery  Trojan,  Lycian,  Dardan  band. 
All  fam'd  in  war,  and  dreadful  hand  to  hand. 
Be  mindful  of  tlic  wreaths  your  arms  have  won, 
Xour  great  fore&thers'  glories,  and  your  own. 
Heard  ye  the  voice  of  Jove  ?  Success  and  fame 
Await  oh  Troy,  on  Greece  eternal  shame, 
(n  vain  they  skulk  behind  their  boasted  wall. 
Weak  bulwarks !  destin'd  by  this  arm  to  fall. 
High  o'er  their  slighted  trench  our  steeds  shall 
And  pass  victorious  o'er  the  tevel'd  mound,  [bound; 
Soon  as  before  yon  hollow  ships  we  stand. 
Fight  each  with  flames,  and  toss  the  blsiEing  brand ; 
Till,  their  proud  navy  wrapt  in  smoke  and  fires. 
All  Greece,  encompass'd,  in  one  blaze  expires." 
Furious  he  said ;  then,  bending  o'.er  the  yoke. 
Encouraged  his  proud  steeds,  while  thus  he  spoke : 
**  Now,  Xanthus,  /Ethon,  Lanipus !  urge  the  chase, 
And,  thou,  Podargus !  prove  thy  generous  race : 
Be  fleet,  be  fearless,  this  important  day, 
And  all  your  master's  well -spent  care  repay. 
For  this,  high-fed  in  plenteous  stalb  ye  staiid, 
Serv'd  with  pure  wheat,  and  by  a  princess'  hsind ; 
For  this  my  spouse,  of  groat  Aetion's  line. 
So  oft  has  steep'd  the  strengthening  gr»n  in  wide. 
Now  swift  pursue,  now  thunder  uncontroPd ; 
Give  me  to  seize  rich  Nestor's  shield  of  gold  ; 
From  Tydeus'  shoulders  strip  the  costly  load, 
Vulcanian  arms,  the  labour  of  a  god  : 
These  if  we  gain,  then  victory,  ye  powers ! 
This  night,   this  glorious  night,  the  fleet  is  ours.*' 
That  beard,  deep  anguish  stung  Satumia**  sool ; 
.She  shook  her  throne  that  shook  the  starry  pole : 
And  thus  to  Neptune :  ''  Thou,  whose  force  cut . 

make 
The  stedfast  Earth  from  her  fomidatioii  shaker 
See 'st  thou  the  Greeks  by  fates  unjust  opprest. 
Nor  swells  that  heart  iirthy  immortal-breast^ 
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Y«t  JEgae,  Hdicfe,  tby  power  obey. 
And  gifts  unceasing  oti  thine  altars  lay. 
Would  aU  the  deities  of  Greece  combine, 
In  Tain  the  gloomy  thuudercr  might  repine : 
Sol^  should  be  sit,  with  scarce  a  god  to  friend, 
And  see  his  Trojans  to  the  shades  descend  : 
Siich  be  the  scene  from  his  Ideun  bower ; 
Ungrateful  prospect  to  the  sullen  power  !'* 

Neptune  with  wrath  rejects  the  rash  design  : 
**  What  rage,  what  madness,  furious  queen,  is 
I  war  not  with  the  highest.     All  above         [thine  ! 
Submit  and  tremble  at  the  hand  of  Jove/' 

Now  godlike  Hector,  to  whose  matchlt;ss  might 
Jove  gave  the  glory  of  the  destined  fight, 
Squadrons  on  squadrons  drives,  and  tills  the  fields 
With  close-rang'd  chariots,  and  with  thickcnM 

shieMs. 
Where  the  deep  trench  in  length  extended  Uy, 
Compacted  troops  stand  wedg'd  in  firm  array, 
A  dreadful  firont !  they  shake  the  brands,  and  threat 
With  long- destroying  flames  the  hostile  fleet. 
The  king  t.f  men,  by  Juno's  self  inspir'd, 
Toil'd  through  the  tents,  and  all  liis  army  firM. 
Swift  as  he  mov'd  he  lifted  in  his  hand 
His  purple  robe,  bright  ensign  of  command. 
High  oo  the  midmost  bark  the  king  appeared ; 
There,  from  Ulysses'  deck  his  voice  was  heard ; 
To  Ajax  and  Achilles  reached  ihc  sound. 
Whose  distant  ships  the  guarded  navy  bound. 
••  Oh  Argives  !  shame  of  human  race ;"  he  cryM, 
(The  hollow  vessels  to  his  voice  reply'd) 
•*  Where  now  are  all  your  glorious  boasts  6f  yore, 
Your  hasty  triumphs  on  the  Lemniau  shore  ? 
Each  fearless  hero  dares  an  hundred  foes, 
While  the  feast  lasts,  and  while  the  goblet  flows ; 
But  who  to  meet  one  martial  man  is  found, 
^^'hen  the  fight  rages,  and  the  flames  surround  ? 
O  mighty  Jove !  oh  sire  of  the  distressed  ? 
Was  ever  king  like  me,  like  me  oppressed  ? 
With  power  immense,  with  justice  arm'd  in  vain; 
My  glory  ravish'd,  and  my  people  slain  ! 
To  thee  my  vows  wtre  breaihM  from  every  shore ; 
"WTiat  altar  smokM  not  with  onr  victims'  gore  ? 
With  fat  of  btills  I  fed  the  constant  flame. 
And  ask'd  destruction  tp  the  Trojan  name. 
Now,  gracious  god  !  far  humbler  our  demand ! 
Give  these  at  least  t*  escape  from  Hector's  hand, 
And  save  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  land  !" 

Thuspray'd  the  king ;  and  Heaven's  great  father 
Hb  vows,  in  bitterness  of  soul  preferr*d  ;      [heard 
'The  wrath  appeas'd,  by  happy  signs  declares, 
And  gives  the  people  to  their  monarch's  prayers. 
His  eagle,  sacred  bird  of  Heaven  !  he  sent, 
A  £awn  bis  talons  truss'd  (divine  portent !) 
High  o'er  the  wondering  hosts  be  soarM  above, 
Who  paid  their  vows  to  Panomphaean  Jove ; 
Then  let  the  prey  before  his  altar  fall, 
The  Greeks  behdd,  and  transport  seiz'd  on  all ; 
EDCourag'd  by  the  sign,  the  troops  revive. 
And  fierce  on  Troy  with  double  fury  drive. 
Tydides  first  of  all  the  Grecian  force, 
O'er  the  broad  ditch  impell'd  his  foaming  horse, 
Kerc'd  the  deep  ranks,  ^  their  strongest  battle  tore. 
And  dy'd  his  javelin  red  with  Trojan  gore. 
Young  Agelaiis  (Phradmon  was  his  sire) 
With  flying  coursers  shunn'd  his  dreadful  ire : 
Struck  through  the  back,  the  Phr>'gian  fell  opprcst ; 
The  dart  drove  oo,  and  issued  at  his  breast: 
Headlong  he  quits  the  car ;  hi<i  arms  resound : 
Hti  poodctOQM  buckler  thooders  oo  the  ground. 


Forth  rush  a  tide  of  Greeks,  the  passage  freed  ^ 
Th'  Atridae  fu^l,  th'  Ajaces  next  succeed : 
Mcrioues,  like  Mars  in  arms  runown'd, 
And  godlike  Idomen,  no»'  pa.<;s'd  the  mound : 
KVtemon's  son  next  issues  to  the  foe. 
And  last,  young  Teucer  with  his  bended  bow. 
Secure  behind  the  Telamunion  shield 
The  skilful  archer  wide  survey'd  the  field, 
With  every  shaft  some  hostile  victim  slew. 
Then  close  beneath  the  seven-fold  orb  withdrew ; 
The  conscious  infant  t-o,  when  fear  alarms. 
Retires  for  safety  to  the  mother's  arms. 
Thus  Ajax  guards  his  brother  in  the  field. 
Moves  as  he  moves,  and  turns  the  shining  shield. 
V\'ho  first  by  Teuecr's  mortal  arrowk  bled  ? 
Orsiluchus;  then  fell  Ormenus  dead: 
The  god-like  Lycophon  next  prt%ss'd  the  plain. 
With  Chromius,  Paetor,  Ophelestes  slain  : 
Bold  flamopaon  breathless  sunk  to  ground  ; 
The  bloody  pile  great  Menatippus  crown'd. 
Heaps  fell  on  heaps,  sad  trophies  of  his  art, 
A  Trojjin  ghost  attended  every  dart 
Great  Agamemnon  views  with  joyful  eye 
The  ranks  grow  thinner  as  his  arrows  fly  : 
'*  Oh  youth  for  ever  dear  1"   the  monarch  cry'd^ 
"  Thus,  always  thus,  thy  early  worth  be  try'd ; 
Thy  brave  example  shall  retrieve  our  host, 
Thy  country's  saviour,  and  thy  father's  boast ! 
Sprung  from  an  alien's  bed  tliy  sire  to  grace. 
The  vigorous  olfspring  of  a  stoPn  embrace. 
Proud  of  his  boy,  he  own'd  the  generous  flame, 
And  the  brave  son  repays  his  cares  with  fame. 
Now  hear  a  monarch's  vow:  If  Heaven's  high 

powers 
Give  me  to  raze  Troy's  long  defended  towers ; 
Whatever  treasures  Greece  for  me  design, 
The  next  rich  honorary  gift  be  thine : 
Some  golden  tripod,  or  distinguish'd  car. 
With  coursers  dreadful  in  tho  ranks  of  war; 
Or  some  fair  captive,  whom  thy  eyes  approve. 
Shall  recompense  the  warrior's  toils  with  loVe." 

To  this  the  chief:  **  With  praise  the  rest  inspire. 
Nor  urge  a  soul  already  fill'd  w  itli  fire. 
What  strength  I  have,  be  now  in  battle  try'd. 
Till  every  shaft  in  Phrygi";n  blood  be  dy'cL 
Since  rallying  from  our  wall  we  forc'd  the  foe, 
Still  aim'ii  at  Hector  have  I  bent  my  bow  : 
Eight  forky  arrows  from  this  hand  have  fl^d. 
And  eight  bold  heroes  by  their  points  lie  dead : 
But  sure  some  god  denies  me  to  destroy 
This  fury  of  the  field,  this  dog  of  Troy."         [flies 

He  said,  and  twang'd  the  string.     The  weapon 
At  Hector's  breast,  and  sings  along  the  skies : 
He  miss'd  the  mark ;  but  pierc'd  Gorgy thiu's 

heart, 
And  drench'd  in  royal  blood  the  thirsty  dart 
(Fair  Castianira,  nymph  of  form  divine, 
This  ofl'spring  added  to  king  Priam's  line.) 
As  full-blown  i>oppies,  overcharj^'d  with  rain, 
Decline  the  head,  and  drooping  kiss  the  plain. 
So  sinks  the  youth  :   his  beauteous  head,  deprest 
Beneath  his  helmet,  drops  iipon  his  breast. 
Another  shaft  the  raging  archer  drew: 
That  other  shaft  with  erring  fury  flew, 
(From  Hector  Phccbus  tum'd  the  flying  wound) 
Yet  fell  not  dry  or  guiltless  to  the  cnround  : 
Thy  breast,  brave  Archeptolemus!  it  tore. 
And  dipt  its  feathers  in  no  vulgar  gore. 
Headlong  he  fills:  his  sudden  fall  alarms 
like  stoeds,  thut  startle  at  his  sounding  arms. 
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Hector  with  grief  his  chsrioteer  beheld; 
Ail  pale  and  breathle«  on  the  sangnine  field 
Then  bids  Cebrionet  direct  the  rein. 
Quits  his  brigbt  car,  and  issues  on  the^ilain. 
DreadMhe  shouts:  from  earth  a  stone  he  took, 
And  rush'd  on  Teuoer  with  the  lifted  rock. 
The  youth  already  strained  the  forceful  yew : 
The  shaft  already  to  his  shoulder  drew  : 
The  feather  in  his  hand,  just  wingM  for  flight. 
Touched  where  the  neck  and  hollow  chest  unite ; 
There,  where  the  juncture  knits  the  channel  bone, 
The  fuiions  chief  discharged  the  craggy  stone ; 
The  bow-string  burst  beneath  the  ponderous  blow, 
And  his-numb'd  hand  dinnissM  the  useless  bow. 
He  ftrll :  but  Ajax  bis  broad  shield  displayM, 
And  screened  his  brother  wi^h  a  mighty  shade  ; 
Till  gi«at  Alastoi^  and  Mecisthetis,  bore 
The  batter'd  archer  groaning  to  the  shore. 

Th>y  yet  found  grace  before  th'  Olympian  sire, 
He  arm'd  their  handt,  and  flll'd  their  breast  with 

fire. 
The  Greeks,  repuls'd,  retreat  behind  their  wall, 
Or  in  the  trench  on  heaps  confosVlly  fall. 
First  of  the  foe,  great  Hector  march'd  along. 
With  terrour  clotli'di  and  mere  than  mortal  stnmg. 
As  the  bold  hound,  that  gtres  the  lion  chase. 
With  beating  boaom,  and  with  eager  pace. 
Hangs  OQ  his  haunch,  or  feslens  on  his  heels. 
Guards  as  he  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels: 
Thus  ofl  the  Grecians  tom'd,  but  still  they  fiew ; 
Thus  following  Hector  still  the  hindmost  slew. 
When  flying  they  had  pass*d  the  trench  profbund. 
And  many  a  chi^hiy  gasping  on  the  ground ; 
Before  the  ships  a  desperate  stand  they  made. 
And  fir^d  the  troops,  and  call*d  the  g«Kis  to  aid. 
Fiesce  on  his  rattling  chark)t  Hector  came ; 
His  eyes  like  Gorgon  shot  a  sangnme  fhune 
That  withered  all  their  best :  like  Mars  he  stood  ; 
Dire  as  the  monster,  dreadful  as  the  god ! 
Their  strong  distreis  the  wife  of  Jove  soney'd ;  j 
Then  pensive  t^us,  to  war's  triumphant  maid  J 

*'  Oh  daughter  of  that  god,  whose  arm  can  wield 
.Th*  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  sable  shield! 
l^ow,  in  this  moment  of  her  last  despair, 
Shall  wretched  Gi;eece  no  more  confess  our  care, 
Condemn*d  to  suffer  thf!  fnll  force  of  fate, 
And  drain  the  dregs  of  Heaven's  relentless  hate  ? 
Gods  I  shall  one  raging  hand  thus  level  all  ? 
What  numbers  fell !  what  numbers  yet  shall  fall  I 
What  power  divine  shall  HectoHs  wrath  assuage  ? 
Still  swellftthe  slaughter,  and  still  grows  the  rage  V* 

So  spake  th'  imperial  regtnt  of  the  skies. 
To  whom  the  goddess  wHh  the  aznre  eyes : 
"  Long  sfaMt  had  H«ctor  ttain'd  these  fields  with 

gore, 
Stretch'd  by  som#  Argive  on  his  native  shore ; 
But  ha  above,  the  sire  of  Heaven,  withstands, 
Mocks  our  attempts^  and  slights  our  just  demands. 
The  stubborn  god,  inflexible  and  hard, 
Foigets  my  service  and  deserved  reward  t 
8av>d  t,  for  this,  his  lavoorite  son '  distr«*ssM, 
By  item  Euiystheus  with  long  labours  prcssM  ? 
He  begg'd,  with  tears  he  begg*d,  in  deep  -dismay; 
I  shot  from  Heaven,  and  gave  his  arm  the  day. 
Oh  had  my  wisdom  known  this  dire  event, 
Vi^ytn  to  grim  Plato's  gloomy  gates  he  went; 
The  triple  dog  had  n<?ver  felt  his  chain, 
h'«r  Stys  beta  crtsa'd,  nor  Hell  fxplorM  in  vain. 


Averse  to  me  of  all  his  Heaven  of  godtf, 
At  Thetis*  suit  the  partial  thunderer  nods. 
To  grace  her  gloomy,  fierce,  resenting  son, 
My  hopes  are  fruiitrate,  and  my  Greeks  undone. 
Some  future  day,  perhaps,  he  may  be  mov'd 
To  call  his  blue-eyM  maid  bis  best  bolov'd. 
Haste,  lanch  thy  chariot,  thro'  yon  ranks  to  ride' 
M ysetf  will  arm,  and  thunder  at  thy  side. 
Then,  goddess  \  say,  shall  Hector  glory  then, 
(That  terrour  of  the  Greeks,  that  man  of  men) 
When  Juno's  self,  and  Pallas  shall  appesr, 
All  dreadful  in  the  crimson  walks  of  war ! 
What  mighty  Trojan  then,  on  yonder  shore,^ 
Expiring,  pale,  and  terrible  no  more. 
Shall  feast  the  fowls,  and  glut  the  dogs  with  gore  ?*' 

She  c«;as*d,  and  Juno  rein'd  the  steeds  with  care ; 
(Heaven's  awful  empress,  Saturn's  other  heir) 
Pallas,  meanwhile,  her  various  veil  nnbound, 
With  flowers  adom'd,  with  art  immortal  crown*d  ; 
The  Tadiant  robe  her  sacred  fingers  wove 
Floats  in  rich  waves,  and  spreads  the  court  of  Jove. 
Her  father's  arms  her  mighty  limbs  invest. 
His  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast. 
The  vigorous  power  the  trembling  car  aKends; 
Shook  by  her  arm,  the  massy  javelin  bends ; 
Huge,  ponderous,  strong  !  that,  «hen  her  fury 

bums, 
Prood  tyrants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  o*ertoras. 

Satumia  lends  the  lash ;  the  coursers  fly ; 
Smooth  glides  the  chariot  througli  the  liquid  sky. 
Heaven^  gates  spontaneous  open  to  the  powers. 
Heaven's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged  Hours. 
Commisskm'd  in  alternate  watch  they  stand. 
The  Sun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command) 
Close,  or  unfold,  th'  eternal  gates  of  day. 
Bar  Heaven  with  clouds,  or  roll  those  clouds  away. 
The  sounding  hinges  ring,  the  clouds  divide; 
Prone  down  the  steep  of  Heaven  their  course  they 
But  Jove  incens'd,  fhmi  Ida's  top  survey'd,  [guide. 
And  thus  eojoin'd  the  many-colour'd  maid : 

'*  Thaumantia  !  mount  the  winds,  and  stop  their 
Against  the  highest  who  shall  wage  the  war  ?  [car; 
If  furious  yet  tbey  dare  the  vain  debate. 
Thus  have  I  spoke,  and  what  I  speak  is  fiite. 
Their  coursers  cru^'d  beneath  the  wheel  shall  lie. 
Their  car  In  fragments  scatter'd  o'er  the  sky; 
My  lightning  these  rebellious  shall  confound. 
And  huH  them  flaming,  headlong,  to  the  ground. 
Condemn^  for  ten  revolviog  years  to  weep 
The  wounds  impress'd  by  burning  thunder  deep.  ^ 
So  shall  Minerva  learn  to  fear  our  ire, 
Nor  dare  to  combat  her's  and 'Nature's  sire. 
For  Juno,  headstrong  and  imperious  still. 
She  claims  some  title  to  transgress  our  will." 

Swift  as  the  wind,  the  various  colour'd  maid 
From  Ida's  top  her  golden  wings  display'd  ; 
To  great  Olympus'  shining  gates  she  flies. 
There  meets  the  chariot  rushing  down  the  skies. 
Restrains  their  progress  from  the  bright  abodes. 
And  speaks  the  mandate  of  the  sire  of  gods. 

'*  What  frenzy,  goddesses :  what  rage  can  move 
Celestial  minds  to  tempt  the  wrath  of  Jove  ? 
Desist,  obedient  to  his  high  command : 
1l)is  is  his  word  :  and  kn  ^. ,  his  word  shall  stand* 
His  lightning. your  rebellion  shall  confound. 
And  hurl  3rou  headlong,  flaming,  to  the  ground :    > 
Your  horses  crush'd  beneath  the  wheels  shall  lie. 
Your  car  in  fragments  scatter'd  o'er  the  sky  i 
Yourselves  condemn'd  ten  rolling  years  to  weep 
The  wounds  impress'd  by  burning  thunder  deep. 
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!lo  shsQ  Hfuetfm  torn  tofbwr  bit  ire. 
Nor  daf«  to  ooBtet  her*fl  mad  .Nsum'8  fire. 
ForJoBO,  htadtliupg  and  imperioui  till, 
SW  dwin  tome  tkle  to  tmngreM  bit  vUL 
But  tbee  what  deaperate  fintolence  hat  driven, 
To  lift  thy  lance  afahitt  the  king  of  Heav«i  ?*' 
Tben,  mountiug  oo  the  pinioot  of  the  wind, 
She  flew  ;  aad  Jono  tbut  her  lage  retign*d : 

**  O  dangfater  of  that  god,  whote  arm  can  wield 
Tb*  mTenging  bolt,  and  thakc  the  dreadful  shield ! 
No  more  let  beings  of  saperior  birtb 
Omteod  with  Jove  for  this  low  race  of  Earth : 
Triumphant  now,  now  miterably  slain, 
Tbey  breathe  or  perish  as  the  fates  ordain, 
Bnt  Jove*s  high  counsels  full  effect  shall  find ; 
And,  ever  constant,  ever  rule  mankind." 

Sbe  spoke,  aad  backward  tum'd  her  steeds  of  light, 
Adom*d  with  manes  of  gold,  and  heavenly  bright. 
The  Hours  unloosed  them,  panting  as  they  stood. 
And  hf^p'd  their  mangers  with  ambrosial  food. 
There  lyM,  they  rest  in  high  celestial  stalls ; 
The  chariot  propt  against  the  chrystal  walls. 
The  pi>nsivc  goddesses,  aba«ih*d,  controlM 
Mix  with  the  gods,  and  fill  their  scats  of  st>ld. 
And  now  the  thunderer  meditates  his  flight 
From  Ida's  summits  to  th'  Olympian  hei^rht, 
Swifter  than  thought  the  wheels  instinctive  fly, 
Plume  through  the  vast  of  air,  and  reach  the  sky. 
Tmas  Neptune's  charge  his  coursers  to  unbrace, 
And  fix  the  oar  on  its  immortal  base ; 
There  stood  the  chariot,  beaming  forth  its  rays. 
Till  with  a  snowy  veil  bescreenM  the  blaze. 
He,  whote  al.l-contcieos  eyes  the  world  behold, 
Th'  eiemal  thnnderer  sat  thron'd  in  gold ; 
High  Heaven  the  footstool  of  his  feet  he  makes, 
And  wide  beneath  him  all  Olympus  shakes. 
Trembling  afar  th'  offending  powers  appear'd, 
Confus'd  and  silent,  for  his  frown  they  fear'd. 
He  saw  their  soul,  and  thus  his  word  imparts : 
'*  Pallas  and  Juno !  say,  why  heave  your  hearts? 
Soqn  was  your  battle  o'er:  proud  Troy  retir»d 
Before  your  face,  and  in  your  wrath  expir'd. 
But  know,  whoe'er  almighty  power  withstand ! 
ITnoiatch'd  our  force,  unconquer'd  is  our  hand : 
Who  shall  the  sovereign  of  the  skies  control  ? 
Not  ail  the  gods  that  crown  the  starry  pole. 
Your  hearts  shall  tremble,  if  our  arms  we  take. 
And  each  immortal  nerve  with  horrour  shake. 
For  thus  Tspeak,  and  what  I  speak  shall  stand  ; 
What  power  soe'^r  provokes  our  lifted  hand, 
On  this  our  hill  no  more  shall  hold  his  place  ; 
Cut  off,  and  exil'd,  from  th'  ethereal  race." 

Juno  and  Pallas,  grieving,  hear  the  doom, 
But  feast  their  souls  on  Ilion's  woes  to  come. 
Though  secret  anger  swell'd  Minerva's  breast, 
I'he  prudent  goddess  yet  her  wrath  reprcst  : 
But  Juno,  impotent  of  rage,  replies: 
**  What  hast  thou  said,  oh  tyrant  of  the  skit  s  ! 
Strangth  and  omnipotence  invest  thy  throne ; 
Tts  thine  to  punish ;  ours  to  grieve  alone, 
for  Orcccc  we  grieve  abandoned  by  htr  fate, 
To  drink  the  drags  of  thy  unmeasured  hate : 
From  fields  forbidden  we  snbmiss  refrain. 
With  arms  unaiding  see  our  Argives  sMin  ; 
Yet  grant  onr  counsels  still  their  breasts  may  more, 
Lest  all  Should  perish  in  the  rage  of  Jove."' 

The  goddess  thus.    And  thus  the  god  feplies. 
Who  swells  the  donds,  and  blackens  all  the  skies : 
**  Tlietoofnftig  Sun,  awak*d  by  loud  alarms, 
Audi  let  th'  tOmlghty  thunderor  io  arms. 


What  he^M  of  Argivaathen  shall  load  the  plain, 
Those  radiant  eyes  shall  view,  and  view  iit  vain. 
Northall  great  Hector  ceata  the  rage  of  fight. 
The  navy  fianung,  and  thy  Greeks  in  flight, 
Ev'n  till  the  day,  when  certain  fistos  ordiin 
That  stem  AchHles  (hit  Patroolus  slain) 
Shall  rise  m  vengeance,  and  lay  waite  the  plain. 
For  such  it  ihte,  nor  canst  thou  torn  itt  oourte 
With  all  thy  rage,  with  all  thy  rebel  force. 
Fly,  if  thou  wilt,  to  Garth's  remotest  bound, 
Where  on  her  utmost  verge  the  seat  resound; 
Where  curs'd  liipetns  and  Saturn  dwell. 
Fast  by  the  brink,  witfam  the  steams  of  Hell ; 
No  sun  e*er  gilds  the  gloomy  borroun  there; 
No  cbearful  galet  refk^esh  the  lasy  air ;      •> 
There  arm  once  more  the  bold  Titanian  band ; 
And  arm  in  vain ;  for  what  I  will  shall  stand." 

Now  deep  in  ocean  sunk  the  lamp  of  light, 
And  drew  behind  the  cloudy  veil  of  night: 
The  conquering  Trojans  mourn  his  beams  decay'd ; 
'I'he  Greeks,  rejoicing,  bless  the  friendly  shade. 

The  victors  keep  the  field ;  and  Hector  calls 
A  martial  council  near  the  navy  walls : 
These  to  Scamander's  banks  apart  he  led. 
Where,  thinly  scatte^d,  lay  the  heaps  of  dead. 
Th'  aasembled  chiefs,  desceudmg  on  the  ground. 
Attend  his  order,  and  their  prince  surround. 
A  massy  spear  he  bore  of  mighty  strength. 
Of  full  ten  cubits  was  the  lance's  length; 
The  point  was  brass,  refulgent  to  behold, 
Fix'd  to  the  wood  with  circling  rings  of  gold: 
The  noble  Hector  on  this  lance  reclin'd. 
And  bending  forward,  thus  reveai'd  his  mind : . 

*'  Ye  valiant  Trojans,  with  attention  hear ! 
Ye  Dardan  bands,  and  generous  aids,  give  ear ! 
'lliis  day,  we  hop'd,  would  wrap  in  conqnering  flame 
Greece  with  her  ships,  apd  crown  our  toils  with  fame. 
But  darkness  now,  to  save  the  cowards,  fsUs, 
And  guards  them  trembling  in  their  wooden  walls. 
Obey  the  night,  and  use  her  peaceful  honrt 
Our.  steeds  to  forage,  and  refresh  our  powers. 
Straight  from  the  town  be  sheep  and  oxen  saught, 
And  strengthening  bread,  and  generous  wine  be 

brought. 
Wide  o^er  the  field,  high  blazing  to  the  sky. 
Let  numerous  fires  the  absent  Sun  supply. 
The  flaming  piles  with  plenteous  fuel  raise. 
Till  the  bright  mom  her  purple  beam  displays ; 
I  .est,  in  the  silence  and  the  shades  of  night, 
Greece  on  her  sable  ships  attempt  her  flight. 
Not  unotolested  let  the  wretches  gain 
Iheir  lofty  decks,  or  safely  cleave  the  main; 
Some  hostile  wound  let  every  dart  bestow. 
Some  lasting  token  of  the  Phrygian  foe ; 
Wounds,  that  long  hence  may  ask  their  spouses' 
And  warn  their  children  from  a  Trojan  war.   [cnttf 
Now  through  the  circuit  of  our  Ilion  wall. 
Let  sacred  heralds  sound  the  solemn  call ; 
To  bid  the  sires  with  hoary  honours  crown'd, 
And  beardless  youths,  our  battlements  surround. 
Firm  be  the  guard,  while  distant  lie  our  powers. 
And  let  the  matrons  hang  with  lights  the  towers : 
Lest,  under  cover  of  the  midnight  shade, 
Th'  insidious  file  the  naked  town  invade. 
Suffice,  to  night,  these  orders  to  obey; 
A  nobler  charge  shall  rouze  the  dan-niog  day. 

?he  gods,  I  tnist,  shall  give  to  Hector's  hand, 
rom  these  dotcrsted  foes  to  free  the  land. 
Who  plough'd,  with  fates  avers?,  i\\9.  watery  n  ay  : 
For  Trojan  vultures  a  prcdestin'd  pr»  y. 
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Our  common  safety  ijjlutt  he  now  the  care ; 
But  soon  as  morning  paints  the  lielcb  of  air, 
Sheath*4  in  bright  arms  let  every  troop  engage, 
And  the  fir*d  fleet  behold  the  battle  rage, 
Then,  then  shall  Hector  and  Tydides  prove, 
Whose  fetes  are  heaviest  in  the  scales  of  Jove : 
Tomorrow's  light  (oh  haste  the  glorious  mom  !)• 
Shall  see  bis  bloody  spoils  in  triumph  borne; 
With  this  keen  javelin  shall  his  breast  be  gor'd, 
And  prostrate  heroes  bleed  around  their  lord. 
Certain  as  this,  oh  !  might  my  days  endure. 
From  age  inglorious,  and  black  death  secure  ; 
So  might  my  life  and  glonr  know  no  bound, 
Like  Pallas  worshipp*d^  like  the  Sun  renown'd ! 
As  the  next  dawn,  the  last  they  shall  ei^oy. 
Shall  crush  the  Greeks,  and  end  the  woes  of  T^y.'* 

The  leader  spoke.     From  all  his  host  around 
Shouts  of  applause  along  the  shores  resound. 
Fach  from  the  yoke  the  smoking  steeds  unty'd, 
And  fix*d  their  headstalls  to  his  chariot  side. 
Fat  feheep  and  oxen  firom  the  town  are  led. 
With  generous  wine,  and  all-sustaioing  bread. 
Full  hecatombs  lay  bumhig  on  the  shore ; 
The  whvls  to  Heaven  the  curling  vapours  bore. 
Uogratefiil  offering  to  th*Jmmortal  powers! 
Whose  wrath  bung  heanry  o*er  the  Trojan  towers; 
Kor  Priam  nor  his  sons  obtain  d  their  grace : 
Proud  Troy  they  hated,  and  her  guilty  race. 

The  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round, 
And  beaming  fires  illumin'd  all  the  ground ; 
As  when  the  Moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  nigbi ! 
O'er  Heaven*s  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  overcasts  the  solemn  scene  ; 
Around  her  throiie  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees 4i  yellower  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
I'ben  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  riae» 
A  fkx)d  of  f^lory  bursts  from  all  the  skies: 
I'he  conscious  swains,  rejoieing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light: 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthyis  with  their  rays: 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires.     . 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horroors  gild. 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend. 
Whose  umbrr'd  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send; 
Loud  ueigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com ; 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  mom. 
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ARGUMENT. 

TOT   SMBASSr  TO   ACHmiS. 

Agamf.mkon,  after  the  last  day's  defeat,  proposes 
to  the  Greeks  to  quit  the  siege,  and  return  to 
their  country.  Diomed  opposes  this ;  and  Nestor 
seconds  him,  praising  his  wisdooi  and  resolution: 


he  orders  the  guard  to  be  strHigthened,  and  tf 
council  summoned  to  deliberate  what  measures 
are  to  bo  followed  in  this  emergenc^r.  Agamem- 
non pursues  this  advice:  and  Nestor  farther  pre- 
vails upon  him  to  send  ambassadors  to  Achilles, 
in  order  to  move  him  to  a  reconciliation.  Ulysses 
and  Ajax  are  made  choice  of,  who  are  accom- 
panied by  old  Phoenix,  lli^  make,  each  of 
them,  very  moving  and  pressing  speeches ;  but 
are  rejected,  with  roughness,  by  Achilles,  who, 
notwithstanding,  retains  Pbonix  in  his  tent  The 
ambassadors  return  unsuccessfully  to  the  camp; 
and  the  troops  betake  themselves  to  sleep. 
This  boitk,  and  the  next  following,  Uke  up  the 
space  of  one  night,  which  is  the  twenty-seventh 
from  the  beginning  of  the  poem.  The  scene  lies 
on  the  sea- shore,  the  station  of  the  Grecian 
ships. 


Tm7S  joyful  Troy  maintainM  the  watch  of  nighty 
While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight. 
And  heaven-bred  honour,  on  the  Grecian  paiit. 
Sat  on  each  face,  aud  sadden'd  every  heart. 
As,  from  its  cloudy  dungeon  issuing  forth, 
A  double  tempest  of  the  west  and  north 
Swells  o'er  the  sea,  from  Thracia's  frozen  shore. 
Heaps  waves  on  waves,  and  bids  theiBgcan  roar; 
This  way  and  that,  the  boiling  deeps  are  tost; 
Such  various  passions  urge  the  troubled  host. 
Great  Agamemnon  ((ricv'd  aboTe  the  rest ; 
Superior  sorrows  sweird  his  royal  breast ; 
Himself  his  orders  to  the  heralds  bears. 
To  bid  to  council  all  the  Grecian  peers ; 
But  bid  in  whispers :  these  surround  the  chief^ 
In  solemn  sadness,  and  majestic  grief. 
The  king  amidst  the  mournful  circle  rose ; 
Down  his  wan  check  a  briny  torrent  flows  : 
So  silent  fountains,  from  a  rock's  tall  head, 
In  sable  streams  soft -trickling  waters  shed. 
With  more  than  vulgar  grief  he  stood  opprest. 
Words,  mix'd  with  sighs,  thus  bursting  from  his 
breast: 

"  Ye  sons  of  Greece  t  partake  your  leader's  care; 
Fdlows  in  arms,  and  princes  of  the  war ! 
Of  partial  Jove  too  justly  we  complain. 
And  heavenly  oracles  believ'd  in  vain. 
A  safe  return  was  promii^'d  to  our  toils. 
With  conquest  honour'd,-  and  enriched  with  spoils : 
Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host; 
Onr  wealth,  our  people,  and  our  glory  lost. 
So  Jove  decrees.     Almighty  lord  ^  all ! 
Jove,  at  whose  nod  whole  empires  rise  or  fall, 
Who  shakes  the  feeble  props  of  thuman  trust. 
And  towers  and  armies  humbles  to  the  dust. 
Haste  then,  for  ever  quit  these  fatal  fields. 
Haste  to  the  joys  our  native  country  jrields ; 
Spread  all  your  canva$s,  all  your  oars  employ  ; 
Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven -defended  Troy." 

He  said  ;  deep  silence  held  the  Grecian  t>and, 
Silent,  unmov'd,  in  dire  dismay  they  stand, 
A  pensive  scene !  tih  Tydeus'  warlike  son 
RolPd  on  the  king  his  eyes,  and  thus  begun : 

•*  When  kings  advise  us  to  renounce  our  fame. 
First  let  him  speak,  who  first  has  suffer'd  shame. 
If  I  oppose  thee,  prince,  thy  wrath  withhold, 
The  laws  of  council  bid  my  tongue  be  bold. 
Thou  first,  and  thou  alone,  in  fields  of  fight, 
Dnrst  brand'my  com  age,  and  defame  my  might : 
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Kor  from  a  Ixiend  th'  unkiod  reproach  appearM^ 
The  Greeks  stood  witness,  all  cor  army  heard. 
The  gods,  O  chief !  from  whom  our  honours  spring. 
The  ^ods  have  made  thee  but  by  balvett  a  king. 
They  gare  thee  sceptres,  and  a  wide  command, 
They  gare  dominion  oVr  tbe  seas  and  land  ; 
The  noblest  power  that  might  the  world  control 
They  gare  thee  not — a  brave  and  virtuous  soul. 
Is  this  a  general*s  voice,  that  would  suggest, 
Fean  like  his  own  to  every  Grecian  breast  ? 
CoaWing  in  our  want  of  worth,  he  stands ; 
And  if  we  fly,  'tis  what  our  kmg  commands. 
Go  thou,  inglorious  t  from  th*  embattled  plain ; 
!Ups  thoo  bast  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main ; 
A  Bobkr  care  the  Grecians  shall  employ. 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  extirpate  Troy. 
I       Here  Greece  shall  stay ;  or,  if  all  Greece  retire. 
Myself  will  stay,  till  Troy  or  I  expire ; 
Myself  and  Sthenelus  will  fight  for  fame; 
God  bade  us  fight,  and  'twas  with  God  we  came.** 

Be  ceas'd  ;  the  Greeks  loud  acclamations  raise. 
And  voice  to  voice  resounds'Tydides'  praise. 
Wise  Nestor  then  his  reverend  figure  rcar'd ; 
He  spoke;  tbe  boat  in  still  attention  heard  : 
**  0  truly  great !  in  whom  the  gods  have  joined 
Such  strength  of  body  with  such  force  of  mind ; 
lo  oondoct,  as  in  courage,  you  excel, 
Still  first  to  act  what  you  advise  so  welt 
Those  wholesome  counsels  which  thy  wisdom  moves, 
i^pplauding  Greece,  with  common  voice,  approves. 
Kings tboQ  cai»t  blame :  a  bold ,  butprodent  youth ; 
And  blame  er'n  kings  with  praise,  because  with 

tnith. 
And  yet  those  years  that  nnce  thy  birth  have  run, 
Wooid  hardly  style  thee  Nestor's  youngest  son. 
Then  let  me  add  what  yet  remains  behind, 
A  thought  unfinish'd  in  that  generous  mind ; 
Age  bids  me  speak ;  nor  shall  th'  advice  I  bring 
Dis^ste  the  pfH>ple,  or  offend  the  king ; 

**  Curs'd  is  the  man,  and  void  of  law  and  right, 
^worthy  property,  unworthy  light, 
Unfit  lor  public  role,  or  private  care; 
That  wretch,  that  monster,  who  delights  in  war : 
Whose  Inst  is  murde^,  and  whose  horrid  joy, 
To  tear  his  country,  and  his  kind  destroy  ! 
This  night,  refresh  and  fortify  thy  train ; 
Between  the  trench  and  wall  let  guards  remain : 
Be  that  the  duty  of  the  young  and  bold  ; 
But  thou,  O  king!  to  council  call  the  old: 
Great  is  thy  sway,  and  weighty  are  thy  cares ; 
Thy  high  commands  must  spirit  all  our  wars. 
With  Thracian  wines  recruit  thy  honoured  guests, 
Fot  happy  counsels  flow  from  sober  feasts. 
Wise,  weighty  counsels,  aid  a  stite  distrcst. 
And  such  a  monarch  as  can  choose  the  best 
S« !  what  a  blaze  from  hostile  tents  aspires, 
flow  near  our  flert  approach  the  Trojan  fires ! 
Who  can,  mnnov'd,  behold  the  dreadful  light  ? 
What  eye  beholds  them,  and  can  doge  to  night  ? 
This  drradfiil  interval  determines  all ; 
Tomorniw,  Troy  must  flame,  or  Greece  must 
fell.'* 

TTiw  spoke  the  hoary  sage :  the  rest  obey ; 
Mh,  through  the  gates  the  guards  direct  tbeir  way. 
His  soa  was  fiist  to  pass  the  lofty  mound, 
The  generous  Hirai^rined,  in  arms  renown'd : 
Next  htm,  Ascalaphus,  I&lmen,  stood, 
The  dooble  offipring  of  the  warrior'  god. 
I>etpyras,  Apharios,  Merion,  join,    - 
Aai  lyoomed,  cf  Oreon's  noble  line. 


Seven  were  the  leaden  of  the  nightly  hands  ; 
And  each  bold  chief  a  hundred  spears  commands. 
The  fires  they  light,  to  short  repasts  they  fiill ; 
Some  line  the  trench,  and  others  man  the  wall. 

The  king  of  men,  on  public  counsels  bent. 
Convened  the  princes  in  his  ample  tent ; 
Each  seiz'd  a  portion  of  the  kingly  feast, 
But  staid  his  hand  when  thirst  and  hunger  ceas'd. 
Then  Nestar  spoke,  for  wisdom  long  approvM, 
And,  slowly  rising,  thus  the  council  mov'd : 

**  Monarch  of  nations !  whose  superior  sway 
Assembled  states  and  lords  of  Earth  obey, 
The  laws  and  sceptres  to  thy  hand  are  given. 
And  millions  own  the  care  of  thee  and  Heaven. 

0  king !  the  counsels  of  my  age  attend ; 
With  thee  my  cares  begin,  in  thee  must  end ; 
Thee,  prince  !  it  fits  alike  to  speak  and  hear. 
Pronounce  with  judgment,  with  regard  give  ear. 
To  see  no  a'holesome  motion  be  withstood, 

And  ratify  the  best  for  public  good. 
Nor,  though  a  meaner  give  advice,  repine. 
But  fbllow  it,  and  make  the  wisdom  thme. 
Hear  then  a  thought,  not  nowconceiv'd  in  haste, 
At  once  my  present  judgment,  and  my  past : 
When  from  Pelides'  tent  von  fbre»d  the  maid, 

1  first  oppos'd,  and  faithnil  durst  dissuade ; 
But  bold  of  soul,  when  headlong  fury  fir'd. 

You  wTongM  the  man,  by  men  and  gods  admir'de 
Now  seek  some  means  his  fetal  wrath  to  end. 
With  prayers  to  move  him,  or  with  gifts  to  bend.** 
To  whom  the  king:  "  With  justice  hast  thou  ' 
A  prince^  feults,  and  I  with  reason  own.     [shown 
That  happy  man,  whom  Jove  still  honours  most. 
Is  more  than  armies,  and  himself  an  host. 
Blest  in  his  love,  this  wond'rous  herovtands; 
Heaven  fights  his  war,  and  humbles  alt  otir  bands, 
Fain  would  my  heart,  which  err*d  thro*  frantic  rage, 
Th*'  wrathful  chibf  and  angry  gods  assuage. 
If  gifts  immense  his  mighty  soul  can  bow. 
Hear,  all  ye  Greeks,  and  witness  what  I  vow : 
Ten  w^'ighty  talents  of  the  purest  gold. 
And  twice  ten  vases  of  refulgent  mould ; 
Seven  sacred  tripods,  whose  unsulfyM  frame 
Yet  knows  no  ofhce,  nor  has  felt  the  flame ; 
Twelve  steeds  onmatch'd  in  fleetness  and  in  force. 
And  still  victorious  in  the  dusty  course ; 
(Rich  were  the  man  whose  ample  stores  exceed 
The  prizes  purchased  by  their  winged  speed). 
Seven  lovely  captives  of  the  Lcbbian  line, 
Skill'd  in  each  art,  unmatchM,  in  form  divine; 
The  same  1  chose  for  more  than  vulgar  charms, 
When  Lesbo^  sunk  beneath  the  hero's  arms : 
All  these,  to  buy  his  friendship,  shall  be  paid. 
And.  join'd  with  these»  the  long- contested  maid ; 
With  all  her  charm)«,  Brisois  I  resign. 
And  solemn  swear  those  charms  were  never  mine : 
Untoucb'd  she  stayM,  uninjur'd  she  removes. 
Pure  from  my  arms,  and  guiltless  of  my  ]ovc5. 
These,  instant,  shall  be  his ;  and  if  the  powers 
Give  to  our  arms  proud  Ihon's  hostile  towers, 
Then  shall  he  store  (when  Greece  the  spoil  divides) 
With  gold  and  brass  his  loaded  navy*s  sides. 
Besides,  full  twenty  nymphs,  of  Trojan  race. 
With  copious  love  shall  crown  his  warm  embrace  ; 
Such  as  himself  will  choose :  who  yield  to  none. 
Or  yield  to  Helen's  heavenly  charms  alone. 
Yet  hear  me  farther :  when  our  wars  are  o'er. 
If -safe  we  land  on  Argos'  fi-uitful  shore, 
There  shall  he  live  my  son,  our  honours  share. 
And  with  Orestes'  self  divide  my  care. 
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Yet  mora— thvee  dsugbtoyt  in  my  court  Me  bred^ 

And  ondi  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bed  i 

Laodici  and  Ipbigeoia  ^r. 

And  bcigbt  Chryiothemia  with  golden  hair ; 

Her  let  him  dioote,  whom  moit  hii  eyes  approre; 

laik  no  ^menU,  no  leward,  for  love : 

Myself  will  give  the  dofwer;  so  itast  a  store 

As  joever  fistber  gare  a  child  before. 

Seren  ample  cities  shall  confess  his  sway. 

HimEnop^  and  Pheisi  him  dbey, 

Cardamyte  with  ample  turrets  crown*d, 

And  tiered  Pedasus  for  Tnies  renown'd  ; 

iEpea  foir,  the  pastures  Hire  yields, 

And  rich  Antheia  with  her  flowery  fields : 

'Jlie  whole  extent  to  Pylos'  sandy  plain. 

Along  the  verdant  maiigin  of  the  main. 

There  heifert  grase,  anA  labouring  oxen  tml; 

Bold  are  the  men,  and  generous  is  the  soil ; 

There  shall  he  reign  with  power  and  justice  crowned. 

And  rule  the  tributary  realms  around. 

All  this  I  ghre,  his  vengeance  to  oontroU 

And  sore  all  this  may  move.bia  mighty  soul. 

Pluto,  the  grisly  god,  who  never  spares. 

Who  feels  no  mercy,  and  who  hears  no  prayers. 

Lives  dark  and  dreadful  in  deep  Hell's  abodes, 

And  mortals  hate  him,  as  the  worst  of  gods. 

Great  though  he  be,  it  fits  him  to  obey ; 

Since  more  than  his  my  years,  and  more  my  sway." 

The  monarch  thus.  The  reverend  Nestor  then : 
**  Great  Agamemnon !  glorious  king  of  men ! 
Such  are  thy  offers  as  a  prince  may  take. 
And  such  as  fits  a  genenras  king  to  make* 
Let  chosen  delegates  this  hour  be  sent 
(Myself  will  name  them)  to  Pelides'  tent: 
liet  Phesnix  lead,  reveHd  for  hoary  age, 
Great  i^ax  next,  and  Itbacus  the  sage. 
Yet  more  to  sanctify  the  word  you  send. 
Let  Hodius  and  Eurybates  attend. 
Now  pray  to  Jove  to  grant  what  Greece  demands ; 
Pray,  in  deep  silence,  and  with  purest  bands." 

He  said,  and  all  approvM.  The  heralds  bring 
The  cleansing  water  from  the  living  spring. 
Ibe  youth  with  wine  the  sacred  goblets  crown'd. 
And  large  libations  drenchM  the  sands  around. 
The  rite  performed,  the  chiefs  their  thirvt  allay. 
Then  from  the  royal  tent  they  take  their  way  ^ 
Wise  Nestor  turns  on  each  his  careful  eye, 
Forbids  t*  offend,  instructs  them  to  apply : 
Much  headvis*d  them  all,  Ulysses  most. 
To  deprecate  the  chief,  and  save  the  host. 
Ibro*  the  still  night  they  march,  and  bear  the  roar 
Df  marmuring  billows  on  the  sounding  shore. 
To  Neptune,  ruler  of  the  seas  profound. 
Whose  liquid  arms  the  mighty  globe  surround. 
They  pour  forth  vows,  their  embassy  to  bless, 
And  calm  the  rage  of  stem  ^acides. 
And  DOW,  arrived  where  on  the  sandy  bay 
The  Mvrmidonian  tents  and  vessels  lay, 
AmusM  at  ease,  the  godlike  man  they  found 
PleasM  with  the  solemn  harp's  harmonious  sound : 
(The  well-wrought  harp  from  conquered  Tbebs 
Of  polished  silver  was  its  costly  frame) :       [came, 
l^lth  this  he  soothes  his  angry  soul,  and  sings 
Th'  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 
Patroclu<  only  of  the  royal  train, 
PlacM  in  his  tent,  attends  the  loiFty  strain : 
Full  opposite  he  sate,  'and  listened  long, 
Jn  silence  waiting  till  he  ceas'd  the  song. 
Unseen  the  Grecian  embassy  proceeds 
To  bb  high  tent;  the  great  Ulysses  leads. 


Achilles,  starting,  as  the  chie&  he  spy'd, 
Leap'd  from  his  seat,  and  laid  the  harp  aside* 
With  like  surprise  arose  Menoetius'  son ; 
Pelides  grasp*d  their  hands,  and  thus  begun ; 

"  Princes,  all  hail  I  whatever  brought  yoo  hfni. 
Or  strong  necessity,  or  urgent  foar; 
Welcome,  though  Greeks !  for  not  as  foet  y*  came  | 
To  me  more  dear  than  all  that  bear  the  name.** 

With  that,  the  chieft  beneath  his  roof  he  led. 
And  placM  in  seats  with  purple  carpets  spread. 
Ihen  thus — **  Patroclus,  crown  a  larger  bowl. 
Mix  purer  wine,  and  open  every  soul. 
Of  all  the  warriors  yonder  host  can  send. 
Thy  friend  most  honours  these,  and  tbesa  thy 
friend.'* 

He  said;  Patroclus  o*er  the  blazing  fire. 
Heaps  in  a  brazen  vase  three  chines  enUre : 
The  brazen  vase  Antomedon  sustains. 
Which  fiesh  of  porket,  sheep,  and  goat,  contains  t 
Achilles  at  the  genial  feast  presides. 
The  parts  transfixes,  and  with  dull  divides. 
Meanwhile  Patroclus  sweats  the  fire  to  raise; 
The  tent  is  brightened  with  the  rising  blaze : 
Then,  when  the  languid  flames  at  length  subside^ 
He  strows  a  bed  of  glowing  embers  wide. 
Above  the  coals  the  smoking  fragments  turns. 
And  sprinkles  sacred  salt  fixim  lined  urns; 
With  bread  the  glittering  cannisters  they  load. 
Which  round  the  board  Menmtius*  son  bestow'd  ; 
Himself,  oppos'd  t*  Ulysses  full  in  sight. 
Each  portion  parts,  and  orders  every  rite. 
The  first  fot  oflferings,  to  th'  immortals  due, 
Amidst  the  greedy  flimies  Patroclus  threw; 
Then  each,  indulging  in  the  social  foast. 
His  thirst  and  hunger  soberiy  represt 
That  done,  to  Phoenix  Ajax  gave  the  mgn, 
Not  unperceiv*d ;  Ulysses  crown'd  with  wiiie 
The  foaming  bowl,  and  instant  thus  began, 
His  speech  addressing  to  the  godlike  man : 

"  Health  to  Achilles !  happy  are  thy  guests ! 
Not  those  more  honoured  whom  Atrides  feasts : 
Though  generous  plenty  crown  thy  loaded  boarda^ 
That  Agamemnon's  regal  tent  affords ; 
But  greater  cares  sit  heavy  on  our  souls. 
Not  cas*d  by  banquets,  or  by  flowing  bowls. 
What  scenes  of  slaughter  in  yon  fields  appear  1 
Tlie  dead  we  mourn,  and  for  the  living  fear ; 
Greece  on  the  brink  of  fate  all  doubtful  stands. 
And  owns  no  help  but  from  thy  saving  hand* : 
Troy,  and  her  aids,  for  ready  vengeance  call ; 
Tbeir  threatening  tents  already  shade  our  wall : 
Hear  how  with  shouts  their  conquest  they  proclaim. 
And  point  at  every  ship  their  vengeful  flame ! 
For  them  the  father  of  the  gods  declares. 
Theirs  are  his  omens,  and  his  thunder  theirs. 
See,  full  of  Jove,  avenging  Hector  rise ! 
See,  Heaven  and  Earth  the  raging  chief  defies; 
What  fury  in  his  breast,  what  lightning  in  his  eyes  f 
He  waits  but  for  the  mom,  to  sink  in  flame 
The  ships,  the  Greeks,  and  all  the  Grecian  name.   . 
Heavens !  bow  my  countrv's  woes  distract  my  mind^ 
Lest  fate  accomplish  all  his  rsge  design'd. 
And  must  we,  gods  I  our  heads  inglorious  lay 
In  Trqian  du^  and  this  the  fotal  day  } 
Return,  Achilles!  ohretnm,  though  late. 
To  save  thy  Greeks,  and  stop  the  couikc  of  fate; 
If  in  that  heart  or  grief  or  courage  lies. 
Rise  to  redeem';  ah  yet,  to  conquer,  rise ! 
The  day  may  come,  when,  all  our  warriors;  slain^ 
That  heart  shall  melt,  that  courage  i\s^  in  vain. 
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Kegmrd  m  tsora,  O  prince  divinely  brave ! 
Those  wholesome  counsels  wbicb  tby  fatber  gave. 
liVben  Peleos  in  bis  aged  arms  embrac'd 
His  parting  son,  tbese  accents  were  his  last : 
'  My  child  1  with  strength,  with  glory  and  success, 
Tliy  ttnns  may  Juno  and  Minerva  bless  I 
Trust  that  to  Heaven  :  but  tbou,  thy  cares  engage 
To  calm  tby  passions,  and  subdue  thy  rage : 
From  gentler  manners  let  thy  glory  grow. 
And  shun  contention,  the  sure  source  of  woe ; 
That  >oung  and  old  may  in  thy  praise  combine^ 
The  virtues  of  humanity  be  thine        * 
Thia  now  despia'd  advice,  thy  father  gave ; 
Ah>  check  thy  anger,  and  be  truly  brave. 
If  thou  wilt  yield  to  great  Atrides*  prayers, 
^ifts  worthy  thee  his  royal  band  prepares  ; 
If  not— but  hear  me,  while  I  number  o'er 
The  profier'd  presents,  an  exbaustless  store : 
Ten  weighty  talents  of  the  purest  goM, 
And  twice  ten  vases  of  refulgent  mould ; 
Seven  sacred  tripods,  whose  nnsulty'd  frame 
Yet  knows  no  office,  nor  has  felt  the  flame  : 
Twelve  steeds  unmatched  in  fleetness  and  in  force, 
And  still  victorious  in  the  dusty  course  ; 
(  Rich  were  the  man  whose  ample  stoBA  exceed 
The  prizes  purchas'd  by  their  winged  speed). 
Seven  lovely  captives  of  the  Lesbian  line, 
Skiird  in  each  art,  unmatch'd,  in  form  divine ; 
The  same  he  chose  for  more  than  vulgar  charms, 
When  Lesbos  sunk  beneath  tby  conquering  arms. 
All  these,  to  boy  thy  friendship,  shall  be  paid. 
And,  join'd  with  these,  the  long-contested  maid; 
^Vith  all  her  charms,  BriseJis  he'll  resign. 
And  sotemu  swear  those  charms  were  only  thine; 
Untouched  she  stayM,  uniojurM  she  removes. 
Pore  from  his  arms,  and  guiltless  of  his  loves. 
Thrse,  instant,  shall  be  thine ;  and  if  the  powers 
Give  to  our  arms  proud  Iliun's  hostile  towers, 
Then  shalt  thou  store  (when  Greece  the  spoil  divides) 
With  gold  and  brass  thy  loaded  navy's  sides. 
Besides,  fttU  twenty  nymphs  of  Trojan  race, 
With  copious  love,  shall  crown  thy  warm  embrace  { 
Such  as  thyself  shall  choose ;  who  yield  to  none. 
Or  yield  to  Helen's  heavenly  charms  alone. 
Yet  hear  me  farther :  when  our  .wars  are  o*er. 
If  sa£s  we  land  on  Argos'  fruitful  shore, 
There  shalt  thou  live  his  son,  his  honours  share, 
And  with  Orestes'  self  divide  his  care. 
Yet  more— three  daughters  in  bis  court  are  bred. 
And  each  welt  worthy  of  a  royal  bed ; 
Laodic^  and  Ipbigenia  fair, 
And  bright  Chrysotbemis  with  golden  hair ; 
Her  shalt  thou  wed  whom  most  thy  eyes  approve : 
Hft  asks  no  presents,  no  reward  for  love : 
Himself  will  give  the  dower :  so  vast  a  store 
As  never  fether  gave  a  child  before. 
Seven  ample  dties  shall  eonfess  thy  sway, 
Thee  Enopi,  and  Pber«  thee  obey, 
Cardamyl^  with  ample  turrets  crowned, 
And  sacred  Pedasus,  for  vines  renown'd : 
.£pea  lair,  the  pastures  Hira  yields. 
And  rich  Anthe'ia  with  her  flowery  fields : 
The  whole  extent  to  Pylos'  sandy  plain. 
Along  the  verdant  margin  of  the  main. 
There  heifers  graae,  and  bibouriag  oxen  toil; 
Bold  are  the  men,  and  generous  is  the  soil. 
There  shalt  thou  reign  with  power  and  justice 
Axyi  mie  the  tributary  realms  around,      [crowo'd, 
$uch  are  the  proflers  which  this  day  we  briog, 
Such  the  repentance  ol  a  suppliant  king ; 


But  if  all  this,  relentless,  thou  disdain. 
If  honour,  and  if  interest,  plead  in  vain ; 
Yet  some  redress  to  suppliant  Greece  aA)M, 
And  be,  amongst  her  guardian  gods,  ador'd. 
If  no  regard  thy  suffering  country  claim. 
Hear  thy  own  glory,  and  tbe  voice  of  feme : 
For  know  that  chief,  whose  unresisted  ire 
Made  nations  tremble,  and  whole  hosts  retire. 
Proud  Hector,  now,  th'  unequal  fight  demands. 
And  only  triumph's  to  deserve  thy  hsnds." 

Then  thus  the  goddess-bom :  **  Ulysses,  heat 
A  faithful  speech,  that  knows  stir  art,  nor  iear ; 
What  in  my  secret  soul  is  understood, 
My  tongue  shall  utter,  and  my  deeds  make  good* 
Let  Greece  then  know,  my  purpose  I  retain : 
Nor  with  new  treaties  vex  my  peace  in  vain. 
Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tdl. 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  Hell 

"*  Then  thus,  in  short,  my  fixt  resolves  attend. 
Which  nor  Atrides,  nor  his  Greeks,  can  bend ; 
Long  toils,  long  perils,  in  their  cause  I  bore. 
But  now  th*  unfruitful  glories  charm  no  more. 
Fight  Or  fight  not,  a  like  reward  we  claim, 
The  wretch  and  hero  find  their  prize  tbe  same; 
Alike  regretted  in  the  dust  he  lies. 
Who  yields  ignobly,  or  who  bravely  dies. 
Of  all  my  dangers,  all  my  glorious  painS) 
A  life  of  labours,  lo  !  what  fruit  remains? 
As  the  bold  bird  her  helpless  young  attend^ 
From  danger  guards  them,  and  from  want  defends  ; 
In  search  of  prey  she  wings  the  spacious  air. 
And  with  th*  untasted  food  supplies  her  care: 
For  thankless  Greece  such  hardships  have  I  brtv*d^ 
Her  wives,  her  infents,  by  my  labours  jav*d  ; 
Long  sleepless  nights  iu  heavy  arms  I  tftood. 
And  sweat  laborious  days  in  dust  and  blood. 
1  sack'd  twelve  ample  cities  on  thi  piain. 
And  twelve  lay  smoking  on  the  Trojan  plain : 
Then  at  Atrides'  haughty  feet  were  laid 
ITie  wealth  1  gathei^d,  and  the  spoils  I  made. 
Your  mighty  monarch  these  in  peace  possest  j 
Some  few  my  soldiers  had,  himself  the  rest. 
Some  present  too  to  every  prince  was  paid ; 
And  every  prince  enjoys  the  gift  he  made; 
I  only  must  refund,  of  all  his  train ; 
See  what  pre-eminence  our  merits  gain ! 
My  spoil  alone  his  greidy  soul  delights: 
My  spouse  alone  must  bless hb  lustftil  nights: 
The  woman,  let  him  (as  he  may)  enjoy; 
But  what's  the  quarrel  then  of  Greece  to  Troy  } 
What  to  these  shores  th*  assembled  nations  draws. 
What  calls  for  vengeance  but  a  woaaan's  cause  ? 
.A.re  fair  endowments,  and  a  beauteous  face, 
Belov'd  by  none  but  those  of  Atreus*  race  ? 
Tbe  wife  whom  choice  and  passion  both  approve. 
Sure  every  wise  and  worthy  man  will  love. 
Nor  did  my  fair- one  less  distinction  claim ; 
Slave  as  the  was,  my  soul  o'lor'd  the  dame. 
Wrong'd  i^  my  love,  all  proffers  1  disdain ; 
Deceived  for  once,  I  trust  not  kings  again. 
Ye  have  my  answer — what  remaius  to  do, 
Your  king,  Ulysses,  may  consult  with  you. 
What  needs  he  the  defence  this  arm  can  make  ? 
Has  he  not  walls  no  human  force  can  shake  ? 
Has  he  not  fenc'd  his  guarded  navy  round, 
With  piles,  with  ramparts,  and  a  trench  profound  ? 
And  will  not  these  (the  wonders  he  has  done) 
Repel  the  rage  of  Priam^s  single  son  ? 
There  was  a  time  ('twas  when  for  Greece  1  fuuzht) 
When  Hector^  frowcss  qo  such  wonders  wrought  : 
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He  kept  the  ver^e  of  Troy,  nor  dar'd  to  wait 
Achilles'  fuiy  at  the  Scseaa  ^te; 
He  tiy'd  it  once,  an4  scarce  was  savM  by  fate. 
But  DOW  those  ancic nt  enmities  are  o'er; 
Tomorrow  we  the  favouring  gods  implore  ; 
llien  shall  you  see  our  parting  ve&scis  crownM, 
And  hear  witli  oars  the  Hellespont  resound- 
The  third  day  hence,  shall  Pthia  greet  our  sails, 
If  mighty  Neptune  send  propitious  gales ; 
Pthia  to  her  Achilles  shall  restore 
The  wealth  he  left  for  this  detested  shore : 
Thither  the  spoils  of  this  long  war  shall  pass, 
The  ruddy  gold,  the  steel,  and  shining  brass; 
Mv  beauteous  captives  thither  I'll  convey. 
And  all  that  rests  of  my  unravibh'd  prey. 
One  only  valued  gift  your  tyrant  gave. 
And  that  rcsuniM,  the  fair  (.yrncssian  slave. 
Then' tell  him,  loud,  that  all  the  (s reeks  may  hear, 
Aiad  learn  to  scorn  the  wretch  they  basely  fear; 
(I^r,  armM  in  impudence,  mankind  be  braves. 
And  meditates  new  cheats  on  all  his  slaves ; 
Though  shameless  as  he  is,  to  face  these  eyes 
Is  what  he  dares  not ;  if  he  dares,  he  dies) 
Tell  him,  all  terms,*  all  commerce,  I  decline, 
Norshare  his  council,  nor  his  battle  join  s 
For  once  deL*eiv'd,  was  his ',  but  twice,  were  n\ine. 
No — let  the  stupid  prince,  whoqn  Jove  deprives 
Of  sense  and  justice,  run  where  frenzy  drives ; 
His  gifb  are  hateful :  kmgs  of  such  a  kind 
Stand  bat  as  slaves  before  a  noble  mind. 
Not  though  he  proffered  all  himself  possest. 
And  all  his  rapine  could  from  others  wrest ; 
Not  all  the  golden  tides  of  wealth  that  crown 
The  many-peopled  Orcbomenian  town ; 
Not  all  proud  Thebes^  unrivaird  walls.contain. 
The  world's  great  empress  on  th'  .Egyptian  plain, 
(That  spreads  her  conquests  o^er  a  thousand  states. 
And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates. 
Two  hundred  horsemen,  and  two  hundred  cars, 
^From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars) 
Tho'  bribes  were  heapM  on  bribes,  in  number  more 
*rhan  dust  in  fields,  or  sands  along  the  shore  ; 
Should  all  these  offers  for  my  friendship  call ; 
Tis  he  that  oficrs,  and  I  scorn  them  alL 
Atridcs'  daughter  never  shall  b^  led 
(An  iJI-matcb^d  consort)  to  Achilles'  bed; 
like  golden  Venus  though  she  charm'd  the  heart. 
And  .vyM  with  Pallas  in  the  works  of  art^ 
Some  greater  Greek  let  those  high  nuptials  grace, 
I  hate  alliance  m  ith  a  tyrant's  race. 
If  fleaven  restore  me  to  niy  realms  with  life. 
The  reverend  Peleus  shall  eject  ray  wife. 
Tbessalian  nymphs  there  arc,  of  form  divine, 
And  kings  that  sue  to  mix  their  blood  with  mine. 
Blest  in  kind  love  my  years  shall  glide  away, 
Content  with  just  hereditary  sway ; 
There,  deaf  for  ever  to  the  martial  strife, 
Enjoy  the  dear  prerogative  of  life, 
life  is  not  to  be  bought  with  heaps  of  g»ld ; 
Not  all  Apollo's  Pythian  treasures  hvld^ ' 
Or  Troy  once  held,  in  peace  and  pride  of  sway, 
Can  bribe  the  poor  possession  of  a  day  ! 
Lost  herds  and  treasures    we  by  arms  regain. 
And  steeds  unrivall'd  on  the  dusty  plain : 
But  from  our  lips  the  vital  spirit  fled, 
Setorns  no  more  to  wake  the  silent  dead. 
My  ftitcs  long  since  by  Thetis  were  disclos'd, 
Axid  each  alternate,  life  or  fame,  proposed  ^ 
Here,  if  I  stay,  before  the  Trojan  town, 
Short  n  my  date,  but  deathless  my  cenowu  | 


If  I  return,  I  quit  immortal  praise 
For  years  on  years,  and  long-exteudcd  days. 
Convinced,  though  Tate,  I  find  my  fond  mistake, 
And  warn  the  Greeks  the  wiser  choice  to  make : 
To  quit  these  shores,  their  native  seats  enjoy. 
Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-defended  Troy. 
Jove's  arm  display 'd  asserts  her  from  the  skies ; 
Her  hearts  are  strength»in'd,  and  her  glories  rise. 
Go  then,  to  Greece  report  our  fix'd  design  ; 
Bid  all  your  counsels,  all  your  armies  join. 
Let  all  your  forces,  all  your  arts  conspire. 
To  save  the  ships,  the  troops,  the  chiefit,  from  fire. 
One  stratagem  has  fail'd,  and  others  wilh 
Ye  find,  Achilles  is  unconquer'd  still. 
Go  then— digest  my  message  as  ye  may—- 
But  here  this  night  let  reverend  Phoenix  stay : 
His  tedious  toils  and  hoary  hairs  demand 
A  peaceful  death  in  Pthia's  friendly  land. 
But  whether  he  remain,  or  sail  with  me, 
His  age  be  sacred,  and  bis  will  be  free.*' 

7%e  son  of  Peleus  reas'd  :  the  chiefs  around 
In  silence  wrapt,  in  consternation  drown*d. 
Attend  the  stem  reply.    Then  Phoena  rose; 
(Down  his  white  beard  a  stream  of  sorrow  flows) 
And  while  the  fate  of  suflRsring  Greece  he  moum'di 
With  accent  weak  these  tender  words  retum'd : 

"  Divine  Achilles !  wilt  thou  then  retire, 
And  leave  our  hosts  in  blood,  our  fleets  on  fire  ? 
If  wrath  so  dreadful  fill  thy  ruthless  mind, 
How  shall  thy  friend,  thy  Phoenix,  stay  behind  } 
The  royal  Peleus,  when  from  Pthia's  coast 
Ue  sent  thee  early  to  th'  Acbaian  host ; 
Thy  yonth,  as  then  in  sage  debates  unskilPd, 
And  new  to  perils  of  the  direful  field : 
He  bade  me  teach  thee  all  the  ways  of  war  ; 
To  shine  in  councils,  and  in  camps  to  dare. 
Never,  ah !  never  let  me  leave  thy  side! 
No  time  shall  part  us,  and  no  fate  divide. 
^fot  tho*  the  god,  that  breath'd  my  life,  restore 
'Vhe  bloom  I  boasted,  and  the  port  I  bore. 
When  Greece  of  old  beheld  my  youthful  flames^ 
(Delightful  Greece,  the  land  of  lovely  dames  !) 
My  fether,  faithless  to  my  motlier's  arms. 
Old  as  he  wa$,  ador'd  a  stranger's  charms. 
I  try'd  what  youth  could  do  (at  her  desire) 
To  win  the  damsel,  and  prevent  my  sire. 
My  sire  with  curses  loads  my  hated  head. 
And  cries,  '  Ye  furies !  barren  be  his  bi^* 
Infernal  Jove,  the  vengeful  fiends  below. 
And  ruthless  Proserpine,  confirm'd  his  vow. 
Despair  and  grief  distract  my  labouring  mind  ! 
Gods !  what  a  crime  my  impious  heart  desi^'d  f 
I  thought  (but  some  kind  god  that  thought  sup- 

prest) 
To  plunge  the  poniard  in  ny  father's  breast, 
Then  meditate  my  fiiglit;  my  friends  in  vain 
With  prayers  entreat  me,  and  with  force  detain. 
On  fat  of  rams,  black  bulls,  and  brawny  swine, 
lliey  daily  feast,  with  draughts  of  fragrant  wine : 
Strong  guards  they  plac'd,  and  watch'd  nine  nights 

entire; 
The  roofs  and  porches  flamM  with  constant  fire^ 
The  tenth,  I  forc'd  the  gates  unseen  of  all ; 
And,  favour'd  by  the  night,  o'erleap'd  the  wall. 
M/  travels  thence  through  spacious  Greece  •xtend  i 
In  Pthia's  court  at  last  may  labours  end. 
Your  sire  receiv'd  me,  as  bis  son  caress'd, 
With  gif^  enrich'd,  and  with  possessions  blessed. 
The  strong  Dolopians  tfaencefotth  own'd  my  reign. 
And  afl  the  coast  that  runs  along  the  main. 
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if  love  to  thhe  His  bduiitjes  I  repaid, 

AaA  early  wisdom  to  tby  soul  convey*d  i 

Great  as  tbou  art,  my  lesons  made  thee  brate, 

A  child  I  took  thee,  but  a  hero  gave. 

Thy  ia£uit  breast  a  like  affectioo  sbow'd ; 

^1  m  my  arms,  (an  ever-pleasing  load) 

Or  at  my  knee,  by  Phoenix  would'st  thou  stand ; 

Ifoibod  was  grateful  but  from  Phoenix*  hand. 

I  ptss  my  watchings  o*er  thy  helpless  yean, 

TBe  tender  labours,  the  compliant  cares ; 

The  gtxh  (I. thought)  revers'd  their  hard  decree. 

And  Phoenix  felt  a  Other's  joys  in  thee : 

Toy  groving  virtues  justify'd  my  cares, 

And  promJs*d  comfort  to  my  silver  hairs* 

Kow  be  thy  rage,  thy  &tal  rage,  resigned; 

A  ci^  heart  ill  suits  a  manly  mind : 

The  gods  (the  only  great,  and  only  wise) 

Are  mov'd  by  offerings,  vows,  and  sacrI6ce ; 

Offieodittf  man  their  high  compassion  wins, 

And  daily  prayers  atone  for  daily  sins. 

Prsyers  are  Jove's  daughters,  of  celestial  race, 

Lame  are  their  feet,  and  wrinkled  is  their  face; 

^'ith  humble  mien  and  with  dejected  eyes. 

Constant  they  follow,  where  injustice  flies : 

lojustice,  swift,  erect,  and  imconfln'd. 

Sweeps  the  wide  Earth,  and  tramples  o'er  mankbd, 

While  Prayers,  to  heal  her  wrongs,  move  slow 

behind. 
Who  bean  these  daughten  of  almighty  Jove, 
For  him  they  mediate  to  the  throne  above : 
When  man  rgects  the  humUc  suit  they  make, 
The  sire  revenges  for  the  daughters'  sake  i 
Prom  Jove  commission'd,  fierce  Injustice  then 
Descends,  to  punish  unrelenting  men.  ^ 

Oh,  let  not  headlong  passion  bear  the  sway ; 
These  reconciling  goddesses  obey : 
Due  honours  to  the  reed  of  Jove  belong ; 
Due  bonoun  calm  the  fierce,  and  bend  the  strong. 
Were  these  not  paid  thee  by  the  terms  we  bring. 
Were  rage  still  harbour'd  in  the  haughty  king: 
Kor  Greece,  nor  all  her  fortunes,  should  engage 
Thy  friend  to  plead  against  so  jost  a  rage. 
But  since  what  honour  asks,  the  general  sends. 
And  scxids  by  those  whom  most  thy  heart  commends, 
The  best  and  noblest  of  the  Grecian  train ; 
Permit  not  these  to  sue,  and  sue  in  vain ! 
let  me  (my  son)  an  ancient  fact  unfold, 
A  great  example  drtiwn  from  times  of  old ; 
Hear  what  our  fathen  were,  and  what  their  praise, 
Who  conquered  their  revenge  in  former  days. 

"  Where  Calydon  on  rocky  mountains  staads. 
Once  fboght  th'  ^tolian  and  Curetian  bands ; 
To  guard  it  those,  to  conquer  these  advance ; 
And  mutual  deaths  were  dealt  with  mutual  chance. 
The  silver  Csmthta  bade  Contention  rise, 
In  vengeance- of  neglected  sacrifice; 
OoOeneus*  field  she  sent  a  pionstrous  boar, 
That  levell'd  harvens,  and  whole  forests  tore : 
This  beast  (when  many  a  chief  his  tusks  bad  slain) 
Great  Meleager  stretch'd  along  the  plain. 
Then,  for  hb  spoils,  a  new  debate  arose, 
The  neighbour  nations  thence  commencing  foes. 
Strong  as  they  were,  the  bold  Curetes  faU'd, 
While  Meteager^s  thundering  arm  prevailed  i 
Till  nge  at  length  inflam'd  his*  lofty  breast 
(For  rage  invades  the  wisest  and  the  best). 

"  Curs'd  by  Althaea,  to  his  wrath  he  yields. 
And  m  his  wife's  embrace  fbrgpts  the  fields. 
— (Sbofrom  Marpessa  sprung,  divinely  fair, 
And  matehlem  Mas,  morvthan  mtn  hi  war; 
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The  god  of  day  ador'd  the  m6ther*8  charms : 
Against  the  god  the  father  bent  his  arms: 
Th'  afflicted  pair,  their  sorrows  to  proclaim,' 
From  Cleopatra  chaog'd  this  daughter's  name, 
And  caH'd  Alcyone;  a  name  to  show 
The  father*s  grief,  the  mourning  mother's  woe.)—*  " 
To  her  the  chief  retir'd  from  stem  debate. 
But  found  no  peace  from  fierce  Althaea'^  hate: 
Althaea's  hate  th'  unhappy  warrior  drew» 
Whose  luckless  hand  his  rojral  uncle  slew ; 
She  beat  the  ground,  and  dUl'd  the  poven  betoetth 
On  her  own  son  to  wreak  her  brother's  death : 
Hell  heard  hercunes  from  the  realms  profound. 
And  the  red  fiends  that  walk  the  nightly  round. 
In  vain  .£toIia  her  deliverer  waits. 
War  shakes  her  walls,  and  thundera  at  her  gates. 
She  sent  ambassadon,  a  chosen  band, 
Priests  of  the-gods,  and  elden  of  the  land ; 
Besought  the  chief  to  save  the  sinking  state: 
Their  prayen  were  urgent,  and  their  proffen  ^great  t 
(Full  fifty  acres  of  the  richest  ground. 
Half  pasture  green,  and  half  with  vine3rardscrownM«) 
His  suppliant  father,  aged  Oeneus,  came; 
His  sistenfollow'd;  ev'n  the  vengeful  dame 
Altha>a  sues;  his  friends  before  him  fiall : 
He  stands  relentless,  and  rejects  them  all. 
Meanwhile  the  victor's  shouts  ascend  the  slries  ; 
The  walls  are  scal'd ;  the  rolling  flames  aritie ; 
At  length  his  wife  (a  foi^  divine)  appeare. 
With  piercing  cries,  and  supplicating  teara ; 
She  paints  the  horroun  of  a  conquer'd  town. 
The  heroes  sUin,  the  palaces  overthrown, 
vThe  matrons  ravish'd,  the  whole  race  enslav'd : 
The  warrior  heard,  he  vanquish'd,  and  hesav'd. 
.Th'  ^tolians,  long  disdain'd,  now  took  theif  torn. 
And  left  the  chief  their  broken  faith  to  mourn. 
L^am  hei\ce,  betimes  to  curb  pernicious  ire, 
Nor  stay,  till  yonder  fleets  ascend  in  fire : 
Accept  the  presents ;  draw  thy  conquering:  ^#brd| 
And  be  amongst  ouf  guardian  gods  adorM.'^ 

Thus  he.  The'stem  Achilles" thus  reply'd : 
"  My  second  father,  and  my  reverend  gifide : 
Thy  friend,  believe  me,  no  such  gifts  demands, 
And  asks  no  honoun  from  a  mortal's  hands : 
Jove  honoun  me,  and  favours  my  designs ; 
His  pleasure  guid^^  me,  and  his  will  confines  t 
And  here  I  stay  (if  such  his  high'behest) 
While  life's  warm  spirit  beats  within  my  breast. 
Yet  hear  one  word,  and  lodge  it  in  thy  heart; 
No  more  molest  me  on  Atrides'  part: 
Is  it  for  him  these  teara  are  tanght  to  flow. 
For  him  these  sorrows  ?  for  my  mortal  foe  ? 
A  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows, 
Bums  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glows  } 
One  should  our  interests  and  our  passions  be ; 
My  friend  must  hate  the  man  that  injures  me.  •■•^^ 
Do  this,  my  Phoenix,  'tis  a  generous  part ; 
And  share  my  realms,  my  honoun,  atkl  my  heart 
I«t  these  return  :  our  voyage,  or  our  stajr. 
Rest  undeterminM  till  the  dawning  day." 

He  ccas'd :  then  order'd  for  the  ^ge's  bed 
A  warmer  couch  with  numerous  carpets  spread. 
With  that,  stem  Ajax  his  long  silence  broke. 
And  thus,  impatient,  to  Ulysses  spoke : 

**  Henoe  let  us  go— why  waste  we  time  in  ndn? 
See  what  effect  our  low  stibmissions  gain  ! 
lik'd  or  not  lik'd,  his  words  we  must  relate. 
The  Greeks  expect  them,  and  our  heroes  wait. 
Proud  as  he  is,  thgt  iron  heart  retains 
Its  stubborn  purpose,  and  his  fricpds  disdaiss. 
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Stem  and  anpiiyftt^ !  if  a  brother  bleed, 
On  just  atonement,  vie  remit  the  dped  j 
A  sire  the  slaughter  of  his  son  forijives ; 
The  price  of  blood  discbarg'd,  the  murderer  lives : 
The  haughtiest  hearts  at  length  their  rage  resign, 
And  gifts  can  cooquffr  every  soul  but  thine. 
The  gods  that  unrelenting  breast  have  stccl'd, 
And  cura'd  thee  with  a  mind  that  cannot  yield. 
One  «x>man -slave  was  ravish'd  from  thy  arms : 
Lo,  seven  are  ofier'd,  and  of  equal  charms, 
'Bien  hear,  Achiles !  be  of  better  mind  i 
Revere  thy  roof,  and  to  thy  guests  be  kind ; 
An^l  know  the  men,  of  all  the  Grecian  host. 
Who  honour  worth,  and  prize  thy  valour  most." 

*•  Oh  soul  df  battles,  and  thy  people's  guide  1" 
(To  Aiax  thus  the  first  of  Greeks  reply 'd) 
"  Wvil  hast  thou  spoke ;  but  at  the  tyrant's  name 
My  rage  rekindles,  and  my  soul's  on  ilamc : 
Tis  just  resentnieot,  and  becomes  the  brave ; 
Bisprac'd,  diuhonour'd,  like  the  vileAt  slave  I 
7?rturn  then,  heroes  !  and  our  anfi«'Cr  behr, 
The  glorious  combat  is  no  roor^  my  care  ; 
Nut  till,  HU)idt>t  yon  linking  navy  slain, 
The  Mood;  of  Gieeks  shall  dye  the  sable  mo  in  ; 
Not  till  the  flames,    by  Hector's  fury  thrown, 
Cou'iume  your  vessels,  and  approai'h  my  own  ; 
Just  there,  th'  impetuous  homicide  shall  stand, 
Ther^  cease  his  t>attle,  and  ther&fecl  our  hand." 

Tliis  said,  each  prince  a' double  goblet  cruwnM, 
And  coht  a  large  libation  on  the  ground  ; 
Then  to  their  vessels,  through  the  gloomy  shades. 
The  chiefs  return  ;  divine  Ulysses  leads. 
Meantime  Achilles*  slaves  prepared  a  bed, 
With  fleeces,  carpets,  and  soft  linen  spread  : 
There,  ^11  the  sacred  mom  restored  the  day, 
In  slumber  sweet  the  reverend  Phoenix  lay. 
But  in  iiis  inner  tent,  on  ampler  space, 
Ach'illes  slept;  and  in  bis  warm  embrace 
Tjair  Diomede  of  the  Lesbian  race. 
Last,  for  Patroclus  was  the  couch  prepared. 
Whose  nightly  joys  the  beauteous  Iphis  shar'd  ; 
Achilles  to  his  friend  consignM  her  charms, 
,Whcn  Scyros  fell  before  his  conquering  arms. 
And  now  th*  elected  chiefs,  whom  Greece  had  sent, 
PassM  through  the  hosts,  and  reach'd  the  royal  tent. 
Then:  rising  all,  with  goblets  in  their  hands. 
The  peers  and  leaders  of  the  Achaian  bands, 
HaiPd  their  return.     Atrides  first  begun : 

*•  Say  what  success  ?  divine  laertes'  son  ; 
Achilles*  high  resolves  declare  to  all ; 
Retulrns  the  chief,  or  must  our  navy  fall  ?" 

"  Great  king  of  nations  !»>  (Ithacus  reply'd) 
«'  Fix'd  is  bis  wrath,  unconquer'd  is  his  pride; 
He  slights  thy  friendship,  thy  proposals  scorns, 
And,  thus  implored,  with  fiercer  fury  burns : 
'Jo  save  our  army,  and  our  fleets,  to  free, 
,  Is  not  bis  care ;  but  left  to  Greece  and. thee. 
Y(tor  cy€s  shall  vie*,  when  morning  paints  the 

5ky, 
Beneath  his  oars  the  whitening  billows  fly, 
T's  too  he  bids  our  oars  and  sails  employ, 
Kor-hopc  the  fall  of  heaven-protected  Trr.y  ; 
Fur  Jove  o'ershados  her  with  his  arm  diviue. 
Inspires  her  war,  and  bids  her  glory  shine. 
Such  was  his  word :  what  fiirther  he  declared. 
These  salted  heralds  and  great  Ajax  heard. 
Pat  Phoenix  in  his  tent  the  chief  retains, 
.Safe.to  transport  him  to  his  native  plains, 
When  morning  dawns;  if  other  he  decree, 
His^  ago  is  sacred,  aod^s  choice  is  free." 


ITlysses  ceas'd :  the  great  AchaiAn  htiit. 
With  sorrow  seized,  in  oonstemation  tost, 
.\ttend  the  stem  reply.  Tydides  broke 
'Ilie  general  silence,  and  undaunted  spoke : 
*"  Why  shpnid  we  gifts  to  proud  Achilles  send  } 
Or  strive  with  prayers  his  haughty  soul  to  bend  * 
His  country's  woes  he  glories  to  deride, 
And  prayers  will  bunitthatswellingheait  with  pride. 
Be  the  fierce  impulse  of  his  rage  obcy'd ; 
Our  battles  let  him,  or  desert,  or  aid  ; 
Then  let  him  arm  when  Jove  or  he  think  fit ; 
'I'hat,  to  his  madness,  or  to  Heaven  commit : 
N^'hat  for  ourselves  we  can,  is  alwa3rs  ours ; 
'fhis  night,  let  due  repast  refresh  our  powers 
(For  strength  consists  in  spirits  aud  in  blood, 
And  those  arc  owM  to  generous  wine  and  food)  ; 
But  whe::  .the  rosy  messenger  of  day 
Strikes  the  blue  tnountains  with  her  golden  ray, 
Rang'd  at  the  ships,  let  all  our  squadrons  shine. 
In  flaming  arms,  a  lung  extended  line  : 
In  thp  dread  front  let  jireat  Atrides  stand, 
lite  first  in  danger,  as  in  high  command."^ 

Shouts  of  acclaim  the  listening  heroes  raise, 
Th'-n  each  to  Heaven  the  due  libations  pay»-» 
Till  sleep,  (lesc^'uding  o*er  the  tents,  bestows, 
llie  grateful  blessings  of  desir'd  repose. 


THE  IU.\D. 


ARGUMENT. 


TBB  NIGHT  ADVENtuas  OP  DIOMKD  AXD  UtTSSSf. 

Upon  the  refusal  of  Achilles  to  return  to  the  anny, 
the  distress  of  Agamemnon  is  described  in  the 
most  4ively  manner.  He  takes  no  rest  that 
night,  but  passes  through  the  camp,  awaking 
the  leaders,  and  contriving  all  possible  methods 
for  the  public  safety.  Menelaus^  Nestor,  Ulysses, 
and  Diomed,  are  employed  in  raising  the  rest  of 
the  captains,  lliey  call  a  council  of  war,  and 
determine  to  send  scouts  into  the  enemy's  camp, 
to  learn  their  posture,  and  discover  their  inten- 
tions, Diomed  undertakes  this  hazardous  enter- 
prize,  and  makes  choice  of  Ulysses  for  his  com- 
panion. In  their  passage  they  surprize  Dolon, 
whom  Hector  had  sent  on  a  like  design  to  the 
camp  of  the  Grecians.  From  him  they  are  ibformed 
of  the  situation  of  the  Trojan  and  auxiliary  forces, 
and  particularly  of  Rhesus,  and  the  Thracians, 
who  w^re  lately  aq-ived.  They  pass  on  with 
success ;  kill  Rhesus,  with  several  of  his  officers, 
and  seize  the  famous  horses  of  that  prince, 
with  which  they  return  in  triumph  to  the 
camp. 

The  same  night  continues ;  the  scene  lies  in  the 
two  camps. 


All  night  the  chiefs  before  their  vessels  Uy, 
And  lost  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day :' 
All  but  the  king-;  with  various  thoughts  epprest, 
His  couutry's  cares  lay  rolling  in  his  breast. 
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As  vben>  by  li^ktn'mgt,  Jove's  etherial  power  . 

J'oretels  the  rattling  hail,  or  weighty  shower. 

Or  swds  soft  snows  to  whiten  "all  the  shore. 

Or  bids  the  brazen  throat  of  war  to  roar  j 

Sy  fits  one  flash  succeeds  as  one  expires. 

And  heaven  flames  thick  with  momentary  fires. 

So  bursting  frequent  from  Atrides*  breast. 

Sighs  following  sighs  his  inward  fears  confcsL 

Now  o*er  the  field,  dejected,  he  surveys 

from  thousand  Trojan  fires  the  mounting  blaze ', 

Hears  in  the  past^ing  wind  their  music  blow. 

And  marks  distinct  the  voices  of  the  foe. 

Nov  looking  backwards  to  the  fleet  and  coast, 

Axndous  b6  sorrows  for  th*  endangered  ho&L  ' 

He  rends  bis  hairs  in  sacrifice  to  Jove, 

And  sues  to  him  that  ever  lives  above :     . 

loly  he  groans ;  while  glory  and  despair 

Ihviile  his  heart,  and  r^age  a  doubtful  war. 

A  thousand  cares  his  labouring  breast  revolves ; 
To  seek  sage  Nestor  now  the  chief  resolves. 
With  him,  in  wholesome  counsels,  to  debate 
What  yet  remains  to  save  th'  afflicted  state. 
He  /use,  and  first  he  cast  his  mantle  round. 
Next  on  his  feet  the  shining  sandals  bound  ^ 
A  lion's  yellow  spoils  his  back  concealed  ; 
His  warlike  hand  a  pointed  javelin  held. 
Meanwhile  his  brother,  prest  with  equal  woes. 
Alike  deoy'd  the  gifts  of  soft  repose, 
laments  for  Greece ;  that  in  his  cause  before 
So  much  had  suffered  and  must  suffer  more. 
A*  leopard's  spotted  hide  bis  shoulders  spread  ; 
A  brazen  helniet  glitter'd  on  his  h%ad : 
Thus  (with  a  javelin  in  his  hand)  he  went 
To  wake  Atrides  in  the  royal  tent 
Already  wak'd,  Atrides  he  descry^c^ 
His  armour  buckling  at  his  vessel's  side. 
Joyful  they  met ;  the  Spartan  thus  begun  : 
'*  Why  puts  my  brother  his  bright  armour  on  ? 
^ends  he  some  spy,  amidst  these  silent  hours, 
To  try  yon  camp,  and  watch  the  Trojan  powers  ? 
But  say,  what  hero  shall  sustain  that  task  ? 
Such  bold  exploits  uncommon  courage  ask ;    , 
Goideleas,  alone,  through  night's  dark  shade  to 

go. 
And  'midst  a  hostile  camp  explore  the  foe !'' 

To  whom  the  kiag  :  *Mn  such  distress  we  stand. 
No  vulgar  counsels  our  af&irs  demand  ; 
Greece  to  preserve,  is  now  no  easy  part, 
Bot  asks  high  wisdom,  deep  design,  and  art: 
For  Jove  averse  our  hudable  prayer  denies, 
A^  bows  bis  head  to  Hector's  sacrifice. 
What  eye  hat  witnessed,  or  what  ear  believ'd. 
Id  one  great  day,  by  one  great  arm  achiev'd, 
Such  wondrous  deeds  as  Hector's  hand  has  done. 
And  we  beheld,  the  last  revolving  Sun  ? 
'^^liat  honours  the  belov'd  of  Jove  adorn  ! 
Sprung  from  no  god,  and  of  po  goddess  bom, 
Yet^ch  his  acts,  as  Greeks  unborn  shall  tell, 
And  curse  the  battle  where  their  fathers  fell. 

**  Npw  speed  thy  hasty  coursi  along  tlie  fleet. 
There  call  great  Ajax,  and  the  prince  of  Crete ; 
Ounelf  to  hoary  Nestor  will  repair  j 
To  keep  the  guards  on  duty,  be  his  care ; 
(For  Nestor's  influence  best  that  quarter  guides, 
*  Whoac  son  with  Merion  o'er  the  watch  presides.)" 
To  mbom  the  SparUn  :  "  These  thy  orders  boAe, 
S^y,  shall.!  stay,  or  with  dispatch  return  ?" 
*'  There  Shalt  thou  stay."  (the  king  of  men  reply'd) 
"  Else  may  we  miff  to  oieet,  without  a  guide, 
The  pitbtiD' many,  and  tke  camp  so  wide* 


Still,  with  your  voice,  the  slothful  soldiert  raise. 

Urge,  by  their  father's  fame,  their  future  praise. 

Forget  we  now  our  state  and  lofty  birth. > 

Not  titles  here,  but  works,  must  prove  our  worth. 

To  labour  is  the  lot  of  man  below ; 

And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  woe." 

This  said,  each  parted  to  his  several  cares; 
The  king  to  Nestor's  sable  ship  repairs ; 
The  sage  protector  of  the  Greeks  he  found 
Stretch'd  in  his  bed  with  aljhis  arms  around ; 
The  variou»-colour'd  «carf,  the  shi  :ld,  he  reurs^ 
The  shining  helmet,  and  the  pointed  spears : 
The  dreadful  weapons  of  thfe  warrior's  rage, 
That,  old  in  arms,  disdata'd  the  peace  of  a^. 
Then,  leaning  on  his  hand  his  watchful  head. 
The  hoary  monarch  rais'd  his  eyes,  and  said  : 

*'  What  art  thou,  speak,  that  on  designs  unknown. 
While  others  sleep  thus  range  the  camp  alone  ? 
Scek'st  thou  some  friend,  or  nightly  centinel  ? 
Standoff,  approach  not,  but  thy  purpose  telL" 

**'0  son  of  Neleus"  (thus  the  king  rejoiu'd) 
"  Pride  of  the  Greeks,  andgiory  ofthy  kind! 
Lo  here  the  wretched  Agamemnon  stands, 
Th'  unhappy  general  of  the  Grecian  bands  ; 
Wl)om  Jove  decrees  with  daily  cares  to  bend. 
And  woes,  that  only  with  his  life  shall  end  ! 
Scarce  can  my  knees  these  trembing  limbs  sustain* 
And  scarce  my  heart  support  its  load  of  pain. 
No  taste  of  sleep  these  heavy  eyes  have  known ; 
Confus'd,  and  sad,  I  wander  thus  alone, 
With  fears  distracted,  with  no  fix'd  design; 
And  all  my  people's  miseries  are  mine. 
If  aught  of  use  thy  waking  thoughts  suggest, 
(Siuce  cares,  like  mine,  deprive  thy  soul  of  rest) 
Impart  thy  c*ounscl,  and  assist  thy  friend  ; 
Now  let  us  jointly  to  the  trench  descend. 
At  every  gate  the  fainting  guard  excite, 
Tir'd  with  the  toils  of  day  and  watch  of  night : 
Else  may  the  sudden  foe  our  works  invade. 
So  near,  and  favour'd  by  the  gloomy  shade." 

To  him  thus  Ncfctor :  ^"  Trust  the  powers  above^ 
Nor  think  proud  Hector's  hopes  coofirm'd  by  Jove: 
How  ill  agree  the  views  of  vain  mankind. 
And  the  wise  counsels  of  th'  Eternal  Mind ! 
Audacious  Hector !  if  the  gods  ordain 
That  great  Achilles  rise  and  rage  again. 
What  .toils  attend  thee,  and  what  woes  remain  ! 
Lo  faithful  Nestor  thy  command  obeys ; 
The  care  is  next  our  other  chieft  to  raise :  j 

Ulysses,  Diomed,  we  chiefly  need ; 
Meges  for  strength,  Oileus  fam'd  for  speed. 
Some  other  be  di^patch'd  of  nimbler  feet. 
To  those  talL  ships,  remotest  of  the  fleet, 
Wher^  lie  gi^t  Ajax,  and  the  king  of  Crete. 
To  rouse  the  Spartan  I  myself  decree ; 
Dear  as  lie  is  to  us,  and  dear  to  thee,. 
Yet  must  I  tax  his  sloth,  that  claims  no  shara 
With  his  great  brother  in  hi%martial  care : 
Him  it  behov'd  to  every  chief  to  sue. 
Preventing  every  part  perform'd  by  you ; 
For  strong  necessity  our  toils  demands. 
Claims  all  our  hearts,  and  urges  all  oar  hands." 

To  whom  tiie  king:  **  With  reverence  we  aWow 
Thy  just  rebukes,  yet  leani  to  spare  them  now. 
My  generous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind. 
He  seems  remiss,  but  bears  a  valiant  mind ; 
Through  too  much  deference  to  our  sovereign  sway. 
Content  to  follow  when  we  lead  the  way.  v 

But  now,  our  ills  industrious  to  pteveut. 
Long  ere  the  rest,  he  rose,  and  sought  my  tent* 
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liie  chiefs  you  namM,  already  at  his  call. 
Prepare  to  meet  us  neJlf  the  navy  wall ; 
Assembling  there,  between  the  trench  and  gsites, 
Near  th*  night-guatds,  our  chosen  conncil  waits  " 

"  Then  none**  (said  Ne«tor)  **  shall  hi«  rule  with- 
For  great  examples  jostifv  dommand.'*        [stand, 

With  that  the  venerable  warrior  rose ; 
The  shining  grcares  his  manly  legs  enclose ; 
'  His  purple  mantle  golden  buckles  joined, 
Warm  with  the  softest  wool,  and  doubly  liu'd. 
Then  rushing  from  his  tent,  he  snatch'd  in  hast6 
His  steely  lance,  that  lightened  as  he  past 
The  camp  he  traversed  through  the  sleeping  erowd, 
Stopp'd'At  Ulysses*  tent,  and  calPd  aloud. 
Ul3ri»es,  sudden  as  the  voice  was  sent, 
Awakes,  starts  up,  and  issues  from  his  ttnt« 
•*  What  new  distress,  what  sudden  cause  of  fright. 
Thus  leads  you  wandering  in  the  silent  night  ;** 
•*  O  prudent  chief!"  (the  Pylian  sage  reply»d) 
"  Wise  as  thou  art,  be  now  thy  wisdom  tey'd } 
W'halever  means  of  safety  can  be  sought. 
Whatever  counsels  can  iiispire  our  thought. 
Whatever  methods,  or  to  fly  or  fight ; 
All,  all  depend  on  this  important  night  I** 

He  heai^,  retnm'd,  and  took  his  painted  shield ! 
Then  join*d  the  chiefii,  and  foUow'd  through  the 
Without  his  tent,  bold  Diomed  they  found,  [field. 
All  sbeathM  in  arms,  his  brave  companions  round  : 
Each  sunk  in  sleep,  extended  on  the  field, 
His  head  reclining  on  his  bossy  shield. 
A  wood  of  spears  stood  by,  that,  fixVl  upright, 
^;l»ot  from  their  Aashiiu^  points  a  quiwring  light. 
A  bull's  black  hide  oomposM  the  hero's  bed  ; 
A  Splendid  carpet  roU'd  beneath  his  head. 
Tlien,  witlh  his  foot,  old  Nestor  gently  shakes 
The  slumbering  chief,  ami  in  these  words  awakes : 

**  Rise,  son  of  Tydeus  '.  to  the  brave  and  strong 
Rest  seems  inglorious,  and  the  night  too  long. 
Bnt  slecp^st  thou  now  ?  when  from  yon  hill  the  foe 
Hangs  o'er  the  fleet,  and  shades  our  walls  below !" 
At  thb,  soft  slumber  from  his  eye-lids  fled  ; 
The  wtttrior  sa#  the  hoary  chief,  and  said. 
**  Wondrous  old  man !  whose  soul  no  respite  knows. 
Though  years  and  honours  bid  thee  seek  repose. 
Let  younger  Greeks  our  keeping  warriors  wake  j 
111  fits  thy  age  these  toils  to  undertake." 
"  My  friend"  (he  answer'd)  "  generous  is  thy  care, 
These  toils,  my  subjects  and  my  sorts  might  bear. 
Their  loyal  thoughts  and  pious  loves  conspire 
To  ease  a  sovereign,  and  relieve  a  sire. 
But  now  the  last  despair  surrounds  our  host ; 
Ko  hour  must  pass,  no  moment  mustJbe  lott ; 
Each  single  Greek,  in  this  conclusive  strife. 
Stands  on  the  sharpest  edge  of  death  or«life  : 
Yet,  if  my  years  thy  kind  regord  engage, 
Employ  thy  youth  as  1  employ  my  age : 
Succeed  to  these  my  cares,  and  rouse  the  rest ; 
He  serxes  me  most,  wiio  serves  his  country  best" 

This  said,  the  hero  o*er  his  shoulders  flung 
A  lion's  spoils,  that  to  his  ancles  hung ; 
Then  seiz'd  his  ponderous  lance,  and  strode  along. 
Meges  the  bold,  with  Ajax  fam'd  for  speed, 
The  warrior  rous'd,  and  to  th*  entrenchments 
led. 

And  now  the  chiefs  approach  the  nightly  guard ; 
A  wakeful  squadron,  each  in  arms  prepaid ; 
Th*  unweary'd  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep. 
And,  couching  close,  repel  invadhig  sleep. 
So  faithful  dogs  their  fleecy  eharge  maintain. 
With  toil  protected  from  the  prowling  train, 


When  the  gaunt  lioness,  with  htufgtr  hbtd. 
Springs  fh)m  the  mountains  tow'rd  the  guarded  totdl 
llirough  breaking  woods  her  rustling  course  they 

hear; 
Ix>ud,  and  more  loud^  the  clamours  strike  their  ear 
Of  hounds  and  men ;  they  start,  they  gaze  around. 
Watch  etery  side,  and  turn  to  every  sound. 
Thus  watchM  the  Greciians,  cautious  of  surprize. 
Each  voic^,  each  motion,  drew  their  ears  and  eyes | 
Each  step  of  passmg  feet  mcreas'd  th'  ai&ight ; 
And  hostile  Troy  was  eter  full  iu  tight 
Nestor  with  joy  the  wakeful  band  surveyed. 
And  tlius  accosted  through  the  gloomy  shade : 
•  **  Tis  well,  my  sons  !  your  nl^tly  caret  employ  | 
Else  must  our  host  become  the  scorn  of  Troy. 
Watch  thus,  and  Greeceshall  live"-^The  hero  said  i 
Then  o'er  the  trench  the  fbllowhig  chieftains  led. 
His  son,  and  godlike  MeriOn  march'd  behind 
(For  these  the  princes  to  their  council  join*d}t 
The  trenches  pest,  th'  assembled  kings  around 
In  sHent  state  the  consistory  crown'd. 
A  place  thero  was  yet  undefird  with  gore, 
The  spot  where  Hector  stopp'd  his  rage  before  ; 
When  night  descending,  from  his  vengeful  hand 
Reprieved  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  band : 
(The  plain  beside  with  mangled  cotpse  was  spread. 
And  all  his  prc^gress  mark'd  by  heaps  of  dead.) 
There  sat  the  mournful  kings  i  when  Neleus*  son 
The  council  opening,  hi  these  words  begun : 

"  Is  there"  (said  he)  "  a  chief  so  greatly  brave, 
His  life  to  hazard,  and  hb  country  save  ? 
Lives  theie  a  man,  who  singly  dares  to  go 
To  yonder  camp,  or  seize  some  straggling  foe  ? 
Or,  favoured  by  the  night,  approach  so  near. 
Their  speech,  their  councils,  and  designs,  to  hear  * 
If  to  b&sicge  our  navies  they  prepare. 
Or  Troy  once  more  must  be  the  seat  of  war  ? 
This  could  he  learn,  and  to  our  peers  recite. 
And  pass  unharm'd  the  dangers  of  the  night ; 
What  fame  were  his  through  all  succeeding  dajrs. 
While  Phoebus  shines,  or  moo  have  tongues  to 

praise  ? 
What  gifts  his  grateful  country  would  bestow  ? 
What  must  not  Greece  to  her  deliverer  owe  ? 
A  sable  ewe  each  leader  should  provide. 
With  each  a  .nable  lambkm  by  her  side ; 
At  every  rite  his  share  should  be  increased, 
And  bis  the  foremost  honours  of  the  feast." 
Fear  held  them  mute :  alone,  untaught  to  fear, 
Tydidcs  spoke — "  The  man  you  seek,  is  here. 
Through  yon  black  camps  to  bend  my  dangerous 
Some  god  within  commands,  and  I  obey.       [way,  . 
But  let  some  other  chosen  warrior  join, 
To  raise  my  hopes,  and  second  my  design. 
By  mutual  confidence,  and  mutual  aid. 
Great  deeds  are  done,  and  great  discoveries  made|.  , 
The  wise  new  prudence  from  the  wise  acquire. 
And  one  brj^vc  hero  fans  another's  fire." 
Contending  leaders  at  the  word  arose : 
Each  generous  breast  with  emulation  glows  t 
So  brave  a  task  each  Ajax  strove  to  share. 
Bold  Mcrion  strove,  and  Nestor's  valiant  heir  j 
The  Spartan  wish'd  the  second  place  to  gain, 
And  great  Ulj'sses  wish'd,  nor  wish'd  in  vain. 
Then  thus  the  king  of  men  the  contest  ends : 
"  Tiiou  first  of  warriors,  and  thou  best  of  friendi. 
Undaunted  Diomed  !  what  chief  to  join 
In  this  great  enterprise,  is  only  th'me. 
Just  be  thy  choice,  without  afiection  made; 
To  birth,  or  ofllce,  no  respect  be  paid ; 

N 
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Let«orttidetenBtiieher«.  '*  The  monarch  spake, 
Aod  inly  trembled  for  his  brother's  sake. 

Then  thus  (the  godlike  Diomed  rc^oinM)  : 
**  My  choice  declares  the  impulse  of  my  mind, 
Hov  can  I  doubt,  while  great  Ulysses  stands 
To  lend  hts  counsels,  and  assist  oar  hands } 
A  chief,  whose  safety  is  Minerva^s  care ; 
So  &m*d,  90  dreadfiU,  in  the  works  of  war: 
Blest  in  bis  conduct,  I  no  aid  require ; 
Wisdom  like  his  might  pass  through  flames  of  fire." 

"  It  fits  thee  not,  before  these  chiefe  of  fame," 
(Reply'd  the  sage)  **  to  praise  me,  or  to  blame : 
Praise  from  a  friend,  or  censure  from  a  foe. 
Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know. 
'But  let  us  haste — ^Night  rolls  the  hours  away, 
The  reddening  orient  shows  the  coming  day. 
The  stars  shine  fsinter  on  the  ethereal  plains. 
And  ti  night*s  empire  but  a  third  remains.*' 

Thus  having  spoke,  with  generous  ardour  prest, 
Id  arms  terrific  their  huge  limbs  they  Urest. 
A  two-edg'd  falchion  Thrasynncd  the  brave. 
And  ample  buckler,  to  Tydides  gave : 
Then  in  a  leathern  helm  be  cas'd  his  head, 
Short  of  its  crest,  and  with  no  plume  o'erspread : 
(Such  as  by  youths  unus'd  to  arms  are  worn ; 
Ko spoils  enrich  it,   and  no  studs  adorn.) 
Next  biifi  Ulysses  took  a  shining  sword, 
A  bov  and  ouiver,  with  bright  arrows  storM  : 
A  well-rprovM  casque,  with  leather  braces  bound, 
(Thy  gfrt,  Mcriooes)  his  temples  crowned ; 
Soli  wool  within,  without,  in  order  spread, 
A  boar's  white  teeth  griQai'd  horrid  o'er  his  head. 
This  ffom  Amyntor,  rich  Onnenus'  son, 
Autolochus  by  fraudful  rapine  won. 
And  gare  Amphidamas ;  from  him  the  prize 
Mollis  received,  the  pledge  of  social  ties ; 
Thf  helmet  next  by  Merion  was  possessed, 
And  now  I'lytaes*  thoughtful  temples  prest'd. 
Thus  sheath 'd  in  anna,  the  council  they  forsake. 
And  dark  thiough  paths  oblique  their  progress 

take. 
JuA  then,  in  sign  she  fav6itr*d  their  intent, 
A  long-wingM  heron  great  Minerva  sent : 
This,  though  surfouodiog  shades  obscur'd  their 
new,  [knew. 

By  tb«  shrill  clang,  and  whistling  wings,  they 
As  from  (he  ri^ht  sl^  soarM,  Ulysses  pray'd. 
Hailed  the  glad  omen,  and  addressed  the  maid : 

"  Qdanghterof  thatgod,  whose  ann  can  wield 
Th'  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreadful  shield  ! 
O  thon !  for  ever  present  in  my  way. 
Who  all  my  mo*iqns,  all  n|y  tqils  survey ! 
Safe  may  we  pass  beneath  the  gloomy  shade, 
Safe  by  thy  succour  to  our  ships  conveyed  j 
And  let  some  deed  this  sigpal  night  adorn. 
To  claim  the  tears  of  Trojans  yet  unborn.'* 

Iben  godlike  t)iomed  prefenr'd  his  prayer: 
"  Daughter  of  Jove,  u^cqnquer'd  Pallas !  hear.  ' 
Great  queen  of  arms,  whose  fayour  Tydeus  wqn ; 
As  thou  defend'st  the  sirf,  defefid  the  son. 
When  on  J^pus*  b^nks  the  banded  powers 
Of  Greece  he  left,  and  sought  the  Theban  towers, 
Peace  was  his  charge ;  received  w|th  peaceful  sho^. 
He  went  a  legate,  but  returned  a  foe : 
Then  help*d  by  thee,  and  cover*d  by  thy  shield, 
He  ibaght  with  numbers,  and  made  numbe^  yiekL 
So  now  be  present,  oh  celestial  maid  \ 
So  stin  continue  to  the  race  thine  aid  ! 
A  youthful  steer  shall  fall  beneath  the  stroke, 
l^iitain'd,  onconscioos  of  the  galling  yoke, 


With  ample  forehead,  and  with  spreading  horna^ 
Whose  taper  tops  refulgent  gold  adorns." 

The  heroes  pray'd  j  and  Pallas  from  the>skies 
Accords  their  vow,  succeeds  their  cnterpriscv 
Now,  like  two  lions  panting  for  the  prey. 
With  dreadful  thoughts  they  trace  the  dreary  way, 
Through  the  black  horrours  df  th'   ensanguiu'd 
plain,  [of  slain. 

Through  dust,  through  blood,  o*er  arms  and  hiU| 

Nor  less  bold  Hector,  and  the  sons  of  Troy, 
On  high  designs  the  wakeful  hours  employ  ; 
Til'  assembled  peers  their  lofty  chief  encl<I)s'd  ; 
Who  thus  the  counsels  of  his  breast  pnipos'd : 

•*  What  glorious  man  for  high  attempts  prcpar*d» 
Dares  greatly  venture,  for  a  rich  reward. 
Of  yonder  fleet  a  bold  discovery  make,       [take  ? 
What  watch  they   keep,  and  what  resolves  they 
If  DOW  subilued  they  meditate  their  flight. 
And  spent  with  toil  neglect  the  watch  of  night?  ' 
His  be  the  chariot  that  shall  please  him  mosty 
Of  all  the  plunder  of  the  vanquish 'd  host ; 
His  the  fair  steeds  that  all  the  rest  excel. 
And  his  the  glory  to  have  sei-v'd  so  well." 

A  youth  there  was  among  the  tribes  of  Troy, 
Dolon  his  name,  Eumedea'  only  boy  : 
XFive  girls  beside  the  reverend  herald  told) 
Rich  was  the  son  in  brass,  and  rich  in  gold  ; 
Not  blest  by  Nature  with  the  charms  of  face. 
But  swift  of  foot,  and  matchless  in  the  race. 
**  Hector !"  (he  said)  "  my  courage  bids  me  me«t 
This  high  achievement,  and  explore  the  fiect: 
But  first  exalt  thy  sceptre  to  the  skies, 
And  swear  to  grant  me  the  demanded  prize ; 
Th'  immortal  coursers,  and  the  glittering  car^ 
That  bear  Pelides  through  the  ranks  of  \i-ar. 
Encourag'd  thus,  no  idle  scout  I  go, 
Fulfil  thy  wish,  their  whole  intention  know, 
Ev'n  to  the  royal  tent  pursue  my  way. 
And  all  their  counsels,  all  their  aims  betray." 

The  chief  then  heav'd  the  golden  sceptre  high. 
Attesting  thus  the  monarch  of  the  sky  : 
"  Be  witness  thou  !  immortal  fiOrd  of  all ! 
Whose  tliunder  shak<  s  the  dark  aerial  hall : 
By  none  but  Dolon  shall  this  prize  be  borne. 
And  him  alone  th*  immortal  steeds  adorn." 

Thuf  Hector  swore :   the  gods  were  callM  in 
▼ato, 
But  the  rash  youth  prepares  to  scour  the  plain; 
Across  his  back  the  bendrd  bow^  flimg, 
A  wolfs  grey  hide  around  \\U  shoulders  bung, 
A  ferret's  downy  fur  his  helmet  lir^'d. 
And  in  his  hand  a  pointed  Ja\'e!in  shin'd. 
Then  (never  to  return)  he  sought  the  shore, 
And  trod  the  patl^  his  feet  must  tread  no  more. 
Scarce  had  he  p^ss'd  the  steeds  and  Trojain  throng 
(Stiil  bending  for\i'ard  as  he  couni'd  along,) 
When,  on  the  hol|qw  way,  th'  approaching  treadi 
Ulysses  mark'd,  ^nd  thus  to  Diomed : 

**  O  friejid  !  I  hear  some  step  of  hostile  feet, 
Movh^  this  way,  or  hastening  to  the  fleet ; 
Si^ne  spy  perhaps  to  lurk  beside  the  main ; 
Or  nightly  pillager  that  strips  the  slain. 
Yet  let  him  pass,  and  win  a  little  space ; 
Then  rush  behind  him,  and  prevent  bis  pace. 
But  if  too  swift  of  foot  he  flics  before, 
Cunfine  bis  course  along  the  fleet  and«Iiore, 
BetMrixt  the  camp  and  hiin  our  spears  employ, 
And  intercept  his  hop'd  return  to  Troy.'* 

With  that  they  ^tepp'd  aside,  and  stoopM  their 
(As  Dolon  pass'd)  behind\i  heap  of  dead :      [head 
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Aloiig  the  path. the  spy  unwary  flew ; 
Soft,  at  just  distance,  both  the  chiefs  piireuel 
So  distant  they,  and  such  the  space  between, 
As  when  two  teams  of  mules  divide  the  f^^en 
(To  whom  the  hind  like  shares  of  land  allows), 
When  now  new  furrows  part  th»  approaching 

ploughs, 
lifow  Dolon  listening  heard  them  as  they  past ; 
Hector  (he  thought)  bad  sent,  and  checkM  his 

haste, 
Tdl  scarce  at  distance  of  a  javelin*s  throw, 
No  Toice  succeeding,  he  percciv'd  the  foe. 
As  when  two  skilful  hounds  the  leveret  wind; 
Or  chase  through  woods  obscure  the  trembling 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  they  intercept  his  way, [bind; 
And  frdm  the  herd  still  turn  the  flying  prey  : 
So  fast,  and  with  such  fears,   the  Trojan  flew  j 
So  close,  so  constant,  the  bold  Greeks  pursue. 
Now  almost  on  the  fleet  the  dastard  falls. 
And  mingles  with  the  guards  that  watch  the  walls ; 
When  brave  Tydidcs  stopped ;  a  generous  thought 
(Inspired  by  Pallas)  in  his  basom  wrought. 
Lest  on  the  foe  some  forward  Greek  advance, 
And  snatch  the  glory  from  his  lifted  lance. 
Then  thus  aloud  :  "  Whoe'er  thou  art  remain  j 
This  javelin  else  shall  fix  thee  to  the  plain." 
He  said,  and  high  in  air  the  weapon  cast, 
Which  wilful  err'd,  and  o'er  his  shoulder  past ; 
Then  fixM  in  earth.     Against  the  trembling  wood 
The  wretch  stood  proppM,  and  quiver'd  as  he 
A  sudden  palsy  seized  his  turning  head ;       [stood. 
His  loose  teeth  chatter'd,  and  his  colour  fled  : 
The  panting  warriors  seize  him  as  he  stands. 
And  with  unmanly  tears  his  life  demands. 

"  O  spare  my  youth,  and  for  the  breath  I  owe, 
I^rge  gifts  of  price  my  father  shall  bestow. 
Vast  heaps  of  brass  shall  in  your  ships  be  told. 
And  steel  well-temperM,  and  refiilgeut  gold-" 

To  whom  Ulysses  made  this  wise  reply  ; 
•'  Whoever  thou  art,  be  bold,  nor  fear  to  die. 
What  moves  thee,  say,   when  sleep  has  clos'd 

the  sight. 
To  roam  the  silent  fields  in  dead  of  night  ? 
Cam'st  thou  the  secrets  of  our  camp  to  find, 
Py  Hector  prompted,  or  thy  daring  mind  ? 
Or  art  some  wretch  by  hopes  of  plunder  led 
Through  heaps  of  carnage  to  despoil  the  dead  ?'* 
llicn  thus  pale  Dolon  with  a  fearful  look, 
(Still  as  he  spoke,  his  limbs  with  hcrrour  shook\ 
**  Hither  I  came,  by  Hector's  words  deceivM; 
Much  did  he  promise,  rashly  I  believ'd : 
No  less  a  bribe  than  great  Achilles*  car, 
And  those  swifl  steeds  that  sweep  the  ranks  of  war, 
(^rgM  me,  unwilling,  this  attempt  to  make ; 
To  learn  what  counsels,  what  resolves  you  take : 
Jf,  now  subdued,  you  fix  your  hopes  on  flight. 
And  tir*d  with  toils,  neglect  the  watch  of  night  ?" 

**  Bold  was  thy  aim,  and  glorious  was  the  prize !" 
(Ulysses,  with  a  scornful  smile,  replies) 
"  Far  othf;r  rulers  those  proud  steeds  demand. 
And  scorn  the  guidance  of  a  vulgar  band; 
Ev»n  great  Achilles  scarce  their  rage  can  tame, 
Achilles,  sprung  from  an  immortal  dame. 
But  say,  be  faithful,  and  the  truth  recite ! 
Where  lies  encamp'd  the  Ti-ojan  chief  to  night  ? 
Where  stand  bis  coursers  ?  in  what  quarter  sleep 
Their  other  princes  ?  tell  what  watch  they  keep : 
.Say,  since  their  conq^iest,  what  their  counsels  are ; 
Or  here  to  combat,  from  their  city  far,  ' 
Or  back  to  Uion's  wall  transfer  the  war." 


Ulysses  thus,  and  thus  Eumedes*  son  : 
'*  What  Dolon  knows^  his  faithful  tongue  shall 

own. 
Hector,  the  peerd  assembling  in  his  tent, 
A  council  holds  at  Ilus*  monument 
No  certain  guards  the  nightly  watch  partake  ; 
Where'er  you  fires  aScend,  the  Trojans  wake : 
Anxious  for  Troy,  the  guard  the  natives  keep; 
•Safe  in  their  cares,  th'  aiixillar  forces  sleep, 
"^liose  wives  and  infants,  from  the  danger  far, 
Discharge  their  souls  of  half  the  fears  of  m  ar." 
"  Then  sleep  those  aids  among  the  Trojan 

train,** 
(Inquired  the  chief)  "  or  scattered  o'er  the  plain  ?*% 
To  whom  the  spy  :  "  Their  powers  they  thu» 

dispose: 
The  Pasons,  dreadful  with  their  bended  bows. 
The  Carians,  (^ucons,  the  Pclasgian  host, 
And  Lcleges,  encamp  along  the  coast 
Not  distant  fiir,  lie  higher  on  the  land 
The  Lyrian,  Mysian,  and  Msonian  band, 
And  Phrygia's  horse,  by  ITiymbras'  ancient  wall  i 
The  Thracians  utmost,  and  apart  from  all. 
These  Troy  but  lately  to  her  succour  won. 
Led  on  by  Rhesus,  great  Kioneus*  son : 
I  saw  his  coursers  in  proud  triumph  go. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  and  white  as  winter  snow : 
Rich  silver  plates  bis  shining  car  infold : 
His  solid  arms,  refulgent,  flame  with  gold  ; 
No  mortal  shoulders  suit  the  glorious  load, 
(^testial  panoply,  to  grace  a  god  ! 
Let  me,  unhappy,  to  your  fleet  be  borne. 
Or  leave  me  here,  a  captive's  fate  to  mourn. 
In  cruel  chains;  till  your  return  reveal. 
The  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  news  I  tell.*» 
To  this  Tydides,  with  a  gloomy  frown : 
*'  Think  not  to  live,  though  all  the  truth  be 

&hown ; 
Shall  we  dismiss  thee,  in  some  future  strife 
To  risk  more  bravely  thy  now  forfeit  life  ? 
Or  that  again  our  camps  thou  may*st  explore  i 
No— once  a  traitor  thou  betray *st  no  more.'* 

Sternly  he  spoke,  apd  as  the  wretch  prepared 
With  humble  blandishment  to  stroke  his  beard, 
Like  lightening  swift  the  wrathful  falchion  flew. 
Divides  the  neck,  and  cuts  the  nerves  in  two ; 
One  instant  snatch'd  his  trembling  soul  to  Hell, 
The  head,   yi  t  speaking,  muttered  as  it  fell. 
The  furry  helmet  from  his  brow  they  tear, 
The  wolf's  grey  hide,  th'  unbended  bow  and 

spear; 
These  great  Ulysses  lifting  to  the  skies, 
To  favouring  Pallas  dedicate.s  the  prize  : 

"  Great  queen  of  arms !    receive  tliis  hostile 

spoil, 
And  let  the  Thracian  steeds  reward  our  toil : 
Thee  first  of  all  the  heavenly  host  we  praise ; 
O  speed  our  labours,  and  direct  our  ways !" 
This  said,  the  spoils  with  dropping  gore  defac'd, 
High  on  a  spreading  tamarisk  he  plac'd ; 
Then  hcap'd  with  reeds  and  gather''d  boughs  the 

plain, 
To  guide  their  footsteps  to  the  place  again. 

Through  the  still  night  they  cross  the  devious 

fields 
Slippery  with  blood,  o'er  arms  and  heaps  of  shields. 
Arriving  where  the  'lliracian  squadrons  lay. 
And  eas'd  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Rang'd  in  three  lines  they  view  the  prostrate  band: 
ITic  horses  yok*d  beside  each  warrior  stand ; 
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Thar  arms  In  osder  on  the  ground  reclinM, 
Throof h  the  brown  shade  the  fiilgid  weapons 

shuPd: 
Amidst  lay  Itheios,  stretch'd  in  sleep  profound^ 
And  the  white  steeds  behind  his  chariot  bound. 
The  welcome  sight  Ulysses*  first  descries. 
And  points  to  Diomed  the  tempting  prize. 
*'  The  man,  the  coursers,  and  the  car  behold  ! 
Described  by  Dolon,  with  the  arms  of  gold. 
Now,  brave  Tydides !  now  thy  courage  try. 
Approach  the  chariot,  and  the  steeds  untie,'' 
Or  if  thy  fonl  aspire  to  fiercer  deeds, 
Urge  thou  the  slaughter,  while  I  seize  the  steeds. 

Pallat  (this  said)  her  hero's  bosom  warms, 
Brfath'd  in  his  heart,  and  strong  his  nervous  armsi 
Where'er  be  pass'd,  a  purple  stream  pursued 
His  thirsty  fiilchioo,  fiit  with  hostile  blood  ; 
Bath'd  alfhis  footsteps,  dy*d  the  fields  with  gore, 
And  a  low  groan  remurmur'd  through  the  shore. 
So  the  grim  lion,  from  his  nightly  den, 
O'erieaps  the  fences,  and  invades  the  pen; 
On  sheep  ^  fo^ts,  resistless  in  his  way. 
He  €Uls,  and  foaming  rends  the  guardless  prey. 
Nor  stopp'd  the  fury  of  his  vengeful  hand, 
Till  twelve  lay  breathless  of  the  Thracian  band. 
Ulysses  following,  as  his  partner  slew, 
Back  by  the  foot  each  slaughterM  warrior  drew  ; 
The  milk-white  coursers  studious  to  convey 
Sale  to  the  ships,  he  wisely  clear'd  the  way; 
Lest  the  fierce  steeds,  not  yet  to  battles  bred, 
Should  start,  and  tremble  at  the  heaps  of  dead. 
Now  twelve  dispatdi'd,  the  monarch  last  they 

found; 
lYdideB*  folchion  fiz'd  lum  to  the  ground. 
Just  then  a  deathfol  dream  Minerva  sent;      ', 
A  warlike  form  appear'd  before  his  tent. 
Whose  visionary  steel  his  bosom  tore : 
So  dreamed  the  monarch,  and  awakM  no  more. 

UlysKS  now  the  snowy  steeds  detains, 
And  leads  them,  fosten'd  by  the  silver  reins ; 
These,  with  his  bow  unbent,  he  lash'd  along ; 
(Theseomge  forgot,  on  Rhesus'  chariot  hung.) 
llien  gave  bis  friend  the  signal  to  retire; 
But  him,  new  dangers,  new^hievementi  fire : 
Boobtiiil  he  stood,  or  with  bis  reeking  blade 
To  send  more  heroes  to  th'  infernal  shade. 
Drag  off  the  car  where  Rhesus'  armour  lay. 
Or  heave  with  manly  force,  and  lift  away. 
While  onreaolv'd  the  son  of  Tydeus  stands,  < 
Pallas  appears,  and  thus  her  chief  commands: 

*'  £no«]^,  my  son ;   from  forther  slaughter 


Regard  thy  safety,  and  depart  in  peace ; 
Hsste  to  the  ships,  the  gott^  spoils  enjoy. 
Nor  tempt  too  far  the  hostile  gods  of  Tro^." 

The  voice  divine  confew'd  the  martial  maid ; 
In  haste  he  mounted,  and  her  word  obey'd ; 
The  coursers  fly  before  Ulysses'  bow. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  and  white  as  winter-snow. 

Not  nnobserv'd  they  pass'd :  the  god  of  light 
Had  watch'd  his  Troy,  and  mark'd  Mmerva's 

flight, 
Saw  Tydeus'  son  with  heavenly  succour  blest, 
And  vengeful  anger  fill*d  his  sacred  breast 
Swift  to  the  Trojan  camp  descends  the  power, 
And  wakes  Hippocodn  in  the  morning  hour 
(On  Rhesus'  side  accustom'd  to  attend, 
A  bithful  kinsman,  and  instructive  friend.) 
He  rose,  and  saw  the  field  deform'd  wRh  blood. 
An  «»pty  space  where  late  the  oomwra  stood,       | 


The  yet-warm  Thracians  panting  on  the  coast ; 
For  each  he  wept,  but  for  bis  Rhesus  most : 
Now  while  on  Rhesus'  name  he  calls  in  vain, 
The  gathering  tumult  spreads  o'er  all  the  plain; 
On  heaps  the  Trojans  rush,  with  wild  afiiright. 
And  wondering  view  the  slaughters  of  the  night. 

Meanwhile  the  chiefs  arriviug  at  the  shade 
Wher^late  the  spoils  of  Hector's  spy  were  laid, 
Ulysses  stopp'd  ;  to  him  Tydides  bore 
The  trophy,  dropping  yet  with  Dolon's  gore : 
Then  mounts  again ;  again  their  nimble  feet 
The  coursers  ply,  and  thunder  towards  the  fleet. 

Old  Nestor  first  percciv'd  th'  approaching  sound. 
Bespeaking  thus  the  Grecian  peers  around  ; 
'*  Methinks  the  noise  of  trampling  steeds  I  hear. 
Thickening  this  way,  and  gathering  on  my  ear  ; 
Perhaps  some  horses  of  the  Trojan  breed 
(So  may,  ye  gods  !  my  pious  hopes  succeed) 
The  great  Tydides  and  Ulysses  bear, 
Retum'd  triumphant  with  this  pri/.e  of  war. 
Yet  much  I  fear  (ah  may  that  fear  be  vain !) 
The  chiefs  out-namber*d  by  the  Tirojan  train ; 
Perhaps  ev*n  now  pursued,  they  seek  the  shore; 
Or,  oh  !  perhaps  those  heroes  are  no  more." 

Scarce  had  he  spoke,   when  lo,!   the  chieft 
appear, 
And  spring  to  earth ;  the  Greeks  dismiss  their  fear: 
With  words  of  friendship  and  extended  hands 
They  greet  the  kings :  and  N(  stor  first  demands  i 

'*  Say  thou,  whose  praises  all  our  host  proclaim. 
Thou  livmg  glory  of  the  Grecian  name ! 
Say,  whence, these  coursers?    by  what  chance 

bestow'd } 
The  spoil  of  foes,  or  present  of  a  god  ? 
Not  those  fiur  steeds  so  radiant  ai^  so  gay. 
That  draw  the  burning  chariot  of  the  day. 
Old  as  I  am,  to  age  I  scorn  to  yield, 
And  daily  mingk  in  the  martial  field ; 
But  sure  till  now  no  coursers  stnick  my  sight 
Like  these  conspicuous  through  the  ranks  of  fight. 
Some  god,  I  deem,  conferr'd  the  glorious  prize,' 
Blest  as  ye  are,  and  favourites  of  the  skies ; 
The  care  of  him  who  bids  the  thunder  roar, 
And  her',  whose  fury  bathes  the  world  with  gore." 

"  Father !  not  so"  (sage  Ithacus  rejoin'd) 
"  The  gifts  of  Heaven  are  of  a  nobler  kind. 
Of  Thracian  lineage  are  the  steeds  ye  view, 
Whose  hostile  king  the  brave  Tydides  slew ; 
Sleeping  he  died,  with  all  his  guards  aroimd. 
And  twelve  beside  lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 
These  other  spoils  from  conquered  Ddlon  came, 
A  wretch,  whose  swiftness  was  his  only  fame. 
By  Hector  sent  our  forces  to  explore 
He  now  lies  headless  on  the  sandy  shore." 

Then  o'er  the  trench  the  bounding  coursers  flew; 
The  ju3rful  Greeks  with  loud  acclaim  pui-suc 
Straight  to  Tydides'  high  pavillion  borne. 
The  matchless  steeds  his  ample  stall  adorn ; 
The  neighing  coursers  their  new  follows  greet. 
And  the  fiill  racks  are  heap'd  with  generous  wheat* 
But  Dolon's  armour,  to  has  ships  convcy'd. 
High  on  the  painted  stem  Ulysses  laid, 
A  trophy  destin'd  to  the  blue-ey'd  maid. 

Now  from  nocturnal  sweat,  and  sanguine  stain. 
They  cleanse  their  bodies  in  the  neighbouring 


Then  Jnthe  polish'd  bath,  refri«sh'd  from  toil. 
Their  joints  they  supple  with  dissolving  oil. 


Minerva* 
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POPEIS  TRANSLATIONS; 


Tn  due  rapatt  iniulsp  the  genial  hour. 

And  first  to  Pallas  the  libations  p6ur: 

They  sit,  rejorcing  in  her  aid  divine, 

And  the  crown'd  ^let  foomft  with  doods  of  wine. 


THj:  ILUD. 


BOOK   XI. 


ARGUMENT. 


•nS  TBIID  BATTfJI,  AKD  TUB  ACTS  pP  ACAMBMHOir. 

AcAMBM)ioit,  having  armed  himself,  leads  the  Gre- 
cians to  battle :  Hector  prepares  the  IVojans  to 
receive  them  ;while  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Mmerva, 
ffive  the  signals  of  war.  Agamemnon  bean  all 
pdFbre  him ;  and  Hector  is  commanded  by  Ju- 
piter (who  sends  Iris  for  that  purpose)  to  decline 
the  engagement,  till  the  king  shall  be  wounded 
and  retire  from  the  field.  He  then  makes  a 
'  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy ;  Ulysses  and 
JHomed  put  a  stop  to  him  for  a  time ;  but^the 
latter  bemg  wounded  by  Paris,  is  obliged  to 
desert  his  companion,  who  is  encompassed  by 
$be  Trcjans,  wounded,  and  in  the  utmoft  danger, 
till  Menelaiis  and  Ajax  rescue  him.  Hector 
comes  against  Ajax;  but  that  hero  alon<^  op- 
poses multitudes,  and  rallies  the  Greeks.  In 
the  mean  time  Machaon,  in  the  other  wing  of 
the  army,  is  pierced  with  an  arrow  by  Paris, 
and  carribd  from  the  fight  in  Nestor's  chariot 
Achilles  (who  overlooked  the  action  from  his 
•hip)  sent  Patroclus  to  inquire  which  of  the 
Greeks  was  wounded  in  that  manner  ?  Nestor 
t^ntertains  him  in  his  lent  with  an  account  of  the 
accidents  of  the  day,  and  a  long  recital  of  some 
|<>rmer  war*  which  he  remembered,  tending  to 
put  Patroclus  upon  persuading  Achilles  to  fight 
lor  his  ^untrymen,  or  at  least  permit  him  to  do 
It.  clad  in  Achilles'  armour.  Patrocliu  in  his  re- 
turn meets  Kurypylus  also  wounded,  and  assists 
him  in  that  distress. 

This  book  opens  « ith  the  eight  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  poem;  and  the  same  day,  with  its  various 
actions  and  adventures,  is  extended  through  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth; aeveutecnth,  and  part  of  the  eighteenth 
|)Ool(s.  The  scene  lies  iii  the  field,  near  the  mo- 
tmmwt  of  11  us. 


Xhr  saffron  Mom,  with  early  blushes  spread. 
Now  rose  refulgent  firom  Tithonius*^bedii 
With  new-born  day  to  gladden  mortal  sight. 
And  gild  the  cowrts  of  Heaven  with  sacr«d  light : 
W^en  baleful  Kris,  sent  by  Jove's  command 
The  torch  of  disourd  blazing  in  her  hand, 
Throuah  the  red  skies  her  bloody  sign  extends. 
And,  wrapt  in  tcmpcsU,  o'er  the  fieet  descends, 
High  on  Ulysses'  bark,  her  horrid  stand 
Ube  took,  and  thnnder'd  throngh  the  seas  and  land« 


Ev'n  Ajax  and  AchiHes  heard  the  coondi 
Whose  ships,  remote,  the  guarded  navy  bound. 
Thence  the  black  Fury  through  the  Grecian  throne 
With  l^orcour  sounds  the  loud  Orthian  song :      ' 
The  navy  shakes,  and  at  the  dire  alanns 
Each  bosom  boils,  each  warrior  starts  to  anns* 
No  more  they  sigh,  inglorious  to  return. 
But  bveatha  revenge,  and  for  the  combat  bom. 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  inaphes 
With  Iqud'conmiand,  with  great  example  fires; 
Himself  first  rose,  himself  bqfbrB  the  rest 
His  mighty  limbs  in  radiant  armour  drest 
And  first  he  cas'd  his  maaly  legs  around 
In  shinmg  greaves,  with  silver  buckles  bound; 
The  beaming  cuirass  next  adom'd  his  breast,  ^ 
The  same  which  once  king  Cinyms  possest: 
(The  fame  of  Greece  and  her  assembled  host 
Had  reach'd  that  monarch  on  the  Cyprian  coast  | 
Twas  then,  the  friendship  of  the  chi<»f  to  gain. 
This  glorious  gift  he  sent,  nor  sent  in  vain.) 
Ten  rows  of  azure  steel  the  work  infold. 
Twice  ten  of  tinf  and  twelve  of  ductile  gold  ; 
Thiee  glittering  dragons  to  the  gorget  rise, 
Whose  imitated  scales,  against  the  skies 
Reflected  various  light,  and  arching  bow'd. 
Like  coloar'd  rainbows  o*er  a  showery  clond 
(Jove's  wondrous  bow,  of  three  celestial  dyes, 
Plac'd  as  a  sign  to  man  amid  the  skies.) 
A  radiant  bald^c,  o^er  nis  ihoulder  ty*d, 
Sustaih'd  the  sword  that  glitter'd  a^  his  side  f 
Gold  was  the  hilt,  a  silver  sheath  oncas'd 
The  shining  blade,  and  golden  hugersgrac'd* 
His  buckler's  mighty  orb  was  n«nct  display'd. 
That  round  the  varrior  o^t  a  dreadful  shade  ; 
Ten  zonc^  of  bsass  its  ample  brim  surround. 
And  twice  ten  bosses  the  bright  convex  crownM  \ 
Tkremendous  Gorgon  frovn'd  upoq  its  field, 
Andcircling  terrours  fiU'd  th'  expressive  shield  i 
Within  its  conuave  hung  a  silver  thong. 
On  which  a  mimic  serpent  creeps  along ; 
His  azure  length  in  easy  waves  extends. 
Till  )n  three  heads  th'  embrbider'd  monster  ends. 
Last  o'er  his  brows  his  fourfold  helm  he  plac'd, 
With  nodding  horse-hair  formidably  grac'd ! 
And  in  his  hands  two  steely  jatelins  wields. 
That  blaze  to  Heaven,  and  lighten  all  the  fiidds. 

That  instant  Juno  and  the  martial  maid 
In  happy  thunders  promis'd  Greece  their  aid  ; 
High  o'er  the  chief  they  clash'd  their  arms  hi  air  | 
And,-  leaning  from  the  clouds,  expect  the  war.       * 

Close  to  the  limits  of  the  trench  and  monnd. 
The  fiery  coufsers  to  their  chariots  bound 
The  aquices  restn^n'd :  the  foot  with  those  w^ 
The  lighter  amiB,  rush  forward  to  the  field,  [wieldf 
To  second  these,  in  close  array  oomhin'd,    * 
The  squadrons  spread  their  sable  wings  behind. 
Now  shouts  and  tumults  wake  the  tardy  Sun, 
As  with  the  light<the  warrior's  toils  begun. 
Ev'n  Jove,  whose  thunder  spoke  his  wrath,  dtstili'd 
Red  drops  of  blood  o'er  all  the  fotal  field ; 
The  woes  of  men  unwilling  to  survey. 
And  all  the  slaughters  that  must  stain  the  day* 

Near  Ilus'  tomb,  in  order  rang'd  around. 
The  Trojan  lines  possoss'd  the  rising  ground  : 
There  wise  Polydamas  and  Hector  stood , 
.Sneas,  honoured  as  a  guardian  god  ; 
Bold  Polybus,  Agenor  the  divine. 
The  brother  warriors  of  Antonor's  line ; 
With  youthful  Acamas,  whose  beauteous  foca 
And  fiir  proportion  matched  th'  etherial  no^i 
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ffreat  Hector  cover'd  with  his  spacious  shidd, 
Plies  all  the  troops,  and  orders  all  the  field. 
Af  )ke  red  star  now  shows  his  sanguine  fires 
Throiifh  the  dark  clouds,  and  now  in  night  retires; 
Thus  through  the  ranks  appeared  the  god-like  man, 
Plnng'd  m  the  rear,  or  blazing  in  the  van ; 
"SSfhik  streamy  sparkles,  restless  as  he  flics, 
fiadi  firom  his  arms  as  lightning  from  the  skies. 
A%  sweating  reapers  in  soo^c  wealthy  field, 
Raag'd  in  two  bands,  their  crooksd  weaponswield. 
Bear,  down  the  furrows,  till  their  labours  meet> 
Thick  falls  the  heapy  harvest  at  their  feet : 
Bo  Greece  mnd  Tn^  the  field  of  war  divide. 
And  fiUling  ranks  are  strow'd  on  every  side, 
None  stoop'd  a  thought  to  base  inglorious  flight ; 
Bat  horse  to  hone,  and  man  to  man,  they  fight. 
Kotmbid  wolves  more  fierce  contest  their  prey ; 
Each  wounds,  each  bleeds,   but  none  resign  the 

day. 
PiscDrd  with  joy  the  scene  of  death  desQncs* 
Aad  drinks  Urge  slaughter  at  her  sanguine  eyas; 
Piscord  alone,  of  all  th'  immortal  train. 
Swells  the  red  horrours  of  this  direful  plain  : 
The  gods  in  peace  their  golden  mansions  fill, 
lUag'd  in  bright  order  on  th'  Olympian  hill; 
But  general  murmurs  told  their  gri^  above. 
And  aacfa  aceosM  the  partial  will  of  Jove. 
Meanwhile  apart,  .superior,  and  alone, 
^'  etertal  monarch  on  his  awful  throne. 
Wrapt  mthe  hiaze  of  boundless  glory  sate ; 
And,  fix'd,  fulfiird  the  just  decrees  of  fiite. 
Oq  Eaith  be  tum'd  his  all-considering  eyes. 
And  markM  the  spot  where  Ilion*s  towers  arise  ; 
The  sea  with  ships,  the  fields  with  armies  spread. 
The  vicUjr's  rage,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Thus  while  the  morning-beams  increasing  bright 
O^er  Heaven's  pure  aaure  spread  the  glowing 

*  Hght, 
p>ramntuai  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds, 
Each  adverse  battle  gor'd  with  equal  wounds. 
But  now  (what  time  in  some  sequester'd  vale. 
The  weary  woodman  spreads  his  sparing  meal. 
When  his  tir'd  arms  refuse  the  axe  to  rear. 
And  claim  a  respite  from  the  sylvan  war; 
But  not  till  half  the  prostrate  forest  lay 
Slretch'd  in  long  ruin,  and  exposM  to  day) 
Then,  nor  till  then,  the  Greeks*  impulsive  might 
Pief^d  th«  black  phalanx,  and  let  in  the  light 
Great  Agamemnoli  then  the  slaughter  led. 
And  skfl^  BieQoi  at  his  people's  head  i 
Whose  squire  Oileoa,  with  a  sudden  spring, 
I^eap'd  fnmi  the  chariot  to  revenge  his  king  ; 
But  ra  his  front  he  felt  the  fatal  wound. 
Which  Ipierc'd  hi^  brain,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the 

ground. 
Atrides  spoiPd,  i^  lefl  him  on  the  plam  t 
Vain  w^  their  youth,  their  glittering  armour 

vain: 
Now  sofl'd  wit|i  dust,  and  naked  to  the  sky. 
Their  sqowy  limbs  and  beauteous  bodies  li^ 
l>vo  sons  of  Pnam  next  tobkttle  move,  ' 
The  prodoct  one  df  marriage,  one  of  love  1 
In  the  same  car  the  brother  warriors  ride, 
This  took  the  charge  to  ccimbat,  that  to  gtiide : 
Par  other  task,  than  when  they  wont  to  keep^ 
On  Ida's  tops  their  Other's  fleecy  sheep  ! 
These  en  the  mountains  once  Achilles  found. 
And  captive  led,  with  pliant  osiers  bound ; 
Then  to  their  sire  for  ample  sums  restor'd; 
But  i^ov  to  perish  by  Atrides^  tword ; 


Pierc'd  in  the  breast  the  base-boni  If  a^  Meeds  : 
Cleft  through  the  head,  his  brother's  fiite  succ^edfL 
Swift  to  the  spoil  the  hasty  victor  &IU, 
And  Btript,  their  features  to  bis  mind  recalls. 
The  Trojans  see  the  youths  untimely  die. 
But  helpless  tremble  for  themselves,  and  fly. 
So  when  a  lion  ranging  o'er  the  lawns. 
Finds,  an  some  grassy  lair,  the  couching  fawns, 
Th^ir  bones  he  cracks,  their  reeking  vitals  draws. 
And  grinds  the' quivering  flesh  with  bloody  jaws; 
The  frighted  hind  beholds,  and  dares  not  stay, 
Butswtft  through  rustling  thickets  bursts  her  way; 
All  drown'd  in  sweat  the  panting  mother  flies. 
And  the  big  tears  roll  trickling  from  her  eyes. 

Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  routed  train. 
The  sons  of  false  Antimachus  were  slain; 
He,  who  for  bribes  his  faithless  counsels  sold. 
And  voted  Helen's  stay  for  Paris'  gold. 
Atrides  mark'd,  as  these  their  safety  sought, 
And  slew  the  children  for  the  father's  fault; 
Therr  headstrong  horse  unable  to  restrain. 
They  shook  with  fear,  and  dropp'd  the  silken  reioj 
Then  in  their  ohariot  on  their  l^ee«  they  fall. 
And  thus  with  lifted  hands  for  mercy  call : 

*'  Oh  spare  our  youth,  and  for  the  life  we  owe, 
Antimachus  shall  copious  gifts  bestow  ;  ^ 

Soon  as  he  hears,  that  not  in  battle  slain. 
The  Grecian  ships  his  captive  sons  detahi. 
Large  heaps  of  brass  in  ransom  shall  b^  told. 
And  steel  well-temper'd,  and  persuasive  gold.*^ 

These  words,  attended  with  a  flood  of  tears. 
The  youths  address'd  t/ unrelenting  ears : 
The  vengeful  monarch  gave  this  stern  rcply-p« 
*'  If  frpm  Antimachus  ye  spring,  ye  die : 
The  daring  wretch  who  once  in  council  stood 
To  shed  Ulysses'  and  my  brother's  blood. 
For  profier'd  peace  !  and  sues  his  seed  for  grace  ? 
No,  die,  andpay  the  forfeit  of  your  race." 

This  said,  Pisander  from  the  car  he  cast. 
And  pierc'd  his  breast :  supine  he  breath'd  his  last* 
His  brother  Icap'd  to  earth ;  but  as  he  lay. 
The  trenchant  falchioq  lopp'd  his  hands  away  j 
His  sever'd  head  was  toss'd  amoug  the  throng. 
And,  rolling,  drew  a  bloody  train  along. 
Then,  where  the  thickest  fought  the  victor  flew  | 
The  king's  example  all  his  Greeks  pursue. 
Now  by  the  foot  the  flying  foot  were  slain. 
Horse  trod  by  horse,  lay  foaming  ofl  the  plain. 
From  the  dr?  fields  thick  clouds  of  dust  arise. 
Shade  the  blatk  host,  and  intercept  the  skies. 
The  hrass-hoof 'd  steeds  tumultuous  plunge  and 

beun<). 
And  the  thick  thunder  beats  the  kbouring  ground* 
Still  slaughtering  on,  the  king  of  men  prooeedi  j 
The  distanc'd  army  wonders  at  his  deeds, 
As  when  the  winds  with  raging  flames  conspire. 
And  o'er  the  forests  roll  tho  flood  of  fu-e. 
In  blazing  heaps  the  grove*s  old  honours  fall. 
And  one  refulgent  ruin  levels  all ; 
Before  Atrides'  rage  scT  sinks  the  foe, 
M^xile  squadrons  vanish,  and  proud  heads  lie  loif^ 
The  steeds  fly  trembling  from  his  waving  sword  ; 
And  many  a  car,  now  lighted  of  its  lord. 
Wide  o'er  the  field  with  guidelesi  fury  rolls. 
Breaking  their  ranks,  and  crushing  out  their  souls; 
While  his  keen  falchion  drinks  the  warriors' 

>  lives; 
More  grateful,  now,  to  vultures  than  their  wives  V 

Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  fotmd  his  fate. 
But  Jof  e  and  Destiny  proiang'd  his  date. 
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Safe  from  the  darts,  the  care  of  Heaven  he  stood, 
Amidft  alarms,  and  death,  and  dust,  tfnd  blood. 

Now  past  the  tomb  where  ancient  Ilutf  lay, 
Through  the  mid  field  the  routed  urge  their  way ; 
Where  the  wild  figs  th'  adjoining  summit  crown, 
That  path  they  uke,  and  speed  to  reach  the  town. 
As  swift  Atrides  with  loud  shouts  pnrsned. 
Hot  with  his  toil,  and  bath'd  in  hostile  blood. 
Now  near  the  becch-tree,  and  the  Scsean  gates. 
The  hero  halts,  and  hit  associates  waite. 
Meanwhile  on  erery  side,  around  the  plain, 
Di«pers'd,  disordered,  fly  the  Trojan  tram  : 
So  flies  a  herd  of  beeres,  that  here  dismay'd* 
Tbe  lion's  roaring  through  the  midnight  shade ; 
On  heaps  they  tumUe  with  successless  haste : 
The  savage  seises,  draws,  and  rends  the  last : 
Not  with  less  fory  stem  Atridcs  flew. 
Still  pressM  the  rout,  and  still  the  hindmost  slew; 
HurPd  from  their  cars,  the  bravest  chiefe  are  kill'dj 
And  rage,  and  death,  and  carnage,  load  the  field. 

Now  storms  the  victor  at  the  IVc^an  wall ; 
Surveys  the  towers,  and  meditates  their  fail. 
But  Jove  descending,  shook  th'  Ida^n  hills, 
And  down  their  summits  pourM  a  hundred  rills : 
Th'  nnkiadled  lightnings  in  his  hand  he  took. 
And  thus  the  many-colour'd  maid  bespoke : 

**  Iris,  with  haste  thy  golden  wings  display, 
To  godlike  Hector  this  our  word  convey — 
While  Agmmemnon  wastes  the  ranks  around, 
Fights  in  the  front,  and  bathes  with  blood  the 

gfodnd. 
Bid  him  give  way;  but  issue  forth  commands. 
And  trust  the  war  to  less  important  hands , 
But  when,  or  wounded  by  the  spear  or  dart. 
That  chief  shall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depart : 
Then  Jove  shall  string  his  arm,  and  fire  his  breast, 
Then  to  her  ships  sb^U  flying  Greece  be  press'd, 
Till  to  the  main  the  fuming  Sun  descend, 
And  sacred  Night  her  awful  shade  extend." 

He  spoke,  and  Iris  at  his  word  obey'd ; 
On  wings  of  winds  descends  the  various  maid. 
The  chief  she  found  amidst  the  ranks  of  war. 
Close  to  the  bulwarks,  on  his  glittering  car. 
The  goddess  then  i  "  O  son  of  Priam,  hear ! 
From  Jove  I  come,  and  his  high  mandate  bear — 
While  Agamemnon  wastes  the  ranks  around. 
Fights  in  the  front,  and  bathes  with  blood  the 

ground. 
Abstain  from  fight ;  yet  issue  forth  commands. 
And  trust  the  war  to  less  important  hands. 
But  when,  or  wounded  by  the  spear  or  dart, 
The  chief  shall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depart : 
Then  Jove  shall  string  thy  arm,  and  fire  thy  breast. 
Then  to  her  ships  shall  flyhig  Greece  be  prcst. 
Till  to  the  main  the  burning  Sun  descend. 
And  sacred  Night  her  awful  shade  extend." 

She  said,  and  vanish'd :  Hector  with  a  bound, 
Springs  from  his  chariot  on  the  trembling  ground, 
In  clanging  arms :  he  grasps  in  either  hand 
A  pointed  lance,  and  speeds  from  band  to  band ; 
Reives  their  ardour,  turns  their  steps  from  flight, 
And  wakes  anew  the  dying  flames  of  fight. 
They  stand  to  arms :  the  Greeks  their  onset  dare, 
Condense  their  powers,  and  wait  the  coming;  war. 
New  fbrce,  new  spirits,  to  each  breast  returns : 
The  fight  rencw'd  with  fiercer  fury  bums : 
The  king  leads  on  ;  all  fix  on  him  their  eye. 
And  learn  from  him  to  conquer,  or  to  die. 
Ye  sacTed  Nine,  celestial  Muses  !  tell, 
Who  tac*d  him  first,  and  by  his  prowess  frUl  I 


The  great  Iphidaraas,  the  bold  and  3roungy 
From  sage  Antenor  and  Theano  sprung ; 
Whom  from  his  youth  his  grandsire  Cisseus  bred. 
And  nursed  in  Thrace,  where  snowy  flocks  are  fed. 
Scarce  did  the  down  his  rosy  cheeks  invest. 
And  early  honour  warm  his  generous  breaftt. 
When  the  kind  sire  consignM  his  daughter's 
(Tbeano's  sister)  to  his  youthful  arms.       [channs 
But  caird  by  glory  to  the  wars  of  Troy, 
He  leaves  untasted  the  first  fruits  of  joy ; 
From  bis  lovM  bride  departs  with  melting  eyet. 
And  swift  to  aid  his  dearer  country  flie«« 
With  twelve  black  ships  he  reach'd  Percope'S 

strand. 
Thence  took  the  long  laborious  march  by  land. 
Now  fierce  for  fame  before  the  ranks  he  springs. 
Towering  in  arms,  and  braves  the  king  of  kings. 
Atrides  flrst  discharged  the  missive  spear; 
The  Trojan  stoop'd,  the  javelin  passed  in  ahr. 
Then  near  the  corselet,  at  the  monarch's  heart, 
With  all  his  strength,  the  'youth  directs  his  dart: 
But  the  broad  belt,  with  plates  of  silver  bound) 
The  point  rebated,  and  repell'd  the  wound. 
Encumbered  with  the  dart,  Atrides  stands. 
Till,  grasp'd  with  force,  he  wrench'd  it  from  bis 

hands. 
At  once  his  weighty  sword  dischargM  a  womid 
Full  on  his  neck,  that  fell'd  him  to  the  ground. 
StretchM  in  the  dust  th*  unhappy  warrior  lies. 
And  sleep  eternal  seals  his  swimming  eyes. 
Oh  worthy  better  fate !  oh  early  slain ! 
Thy  countrjres  friend ;  and  virtuous,  though  in  vain ! 
No  Bvore  the  youth  shall  join  his  consort's  nde. 
At  once  a  virgin,  and  at  once  a  bride ! 
No  more  with  presents  her  embraces  meet. 
Or  lay  the  spoils  of  conquest  at  her  feet, 
On  whom  his  passion,  lavish  of  his  store, 
Bestow'd  so  much,  and  vainly  promised  more ! 
Unwept,  uDcover'd,  on  the  plain  he  lay, 
While  the  proud  victor  bore  his  arms  away. 

Coon,  Antenores  eldest  hope,  was  nigh : 
Tears,  at  the  sight,  came  starting  from  his  eye. 
While  pierc'd  with  grief  the  much-loved  youth  he 

viewed, 
And  the  pale  features,  now  deformed  with  blood  : 
Then  with  his  spear,  unseen,  his  time  he  took, 
Aim*d  at  the  king,  and  near  his  elbc^v  strook. 
The  thrilling  steel  transpierced  the  brawny  part. 
And  through  his  arm  stood  forth  the  barl>eddart« 
Surprised  the  monarch  feels,  yet  void  of  fear 
On  Coon  rushes  wipi  his  lifted  spear : 
His  brotheres  corpse  the  pious  Trojan  draws. 
And  calls  his  country  to  assert  his  cause. 
Defends  him  breathless  on  the  sanguine  field. 
And  oeer  the  body  spreads  his  ample  shield. 
Atrides,  marking  an  unguarded  part. 
Transfixed  the  warrior  with  the  brazen  dart ; 
Prone  on  his  brotheres  bleeding  breast  he  lay, 
The  monarches  falchion  lopped  his  head  away : 
The  social  shades  the  same  dark  journey  go, 
And  join  each  other  in  the  realms  below. 

The  vengeful  victor  rages  round  the  fields. 
With  every  weapon  art  or  fury  yields : 
By  the  long  lance,  the  sword,  or  ponderous  stone, 
\MioJe  ranks  arc  broken,  and  whole  troops  o'er« 

thrown. 
This,  while  yet  warm,  distiird  the  purple  flood  ; 
But  when  the  woubd  grew  stiff  with  clotted  blood, 
Then  grinding  tortures  his  strong  bosom  rend, 
Less  keen  those  darts  the  fierce  Ilytliine  hvai 
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(The  powers  that  cause  the  teeming  matron's  throes, 
Sad  mothers  of  unutterable  woes  t ) 
Stung  with  the  smairt,  all-panting  with  the  pain, 
He  mounts  the  car,  and  gives  his  sqiiife  the  rein  : 
Then  with  a  voice  which  fury  made  more  strong, 
And  para  augmented,  thus  exhorts  the  throng : 

"  O  friends!  O  Greeks!  assert  your  honours 
Proceed,  and  finbh  what  this  arm  begun  :     [won, 
Jo !  angry  Jove  forbids  your  chief  to  stay. 
And  envies  half  the  glories  of  the  day.*' 

He  said  ;  the  driver  whirls  his  leugthful  thong; 
The  horses  fly !  the  chariot  smokes  along. 
Clouds  from  their  nostrils  the  fierce  coursers  blow, 
And  firom  their  sides  the  foam  descends  in  snow; 
Shot  through  the  battle  in  a  moment's  ^ace. 
The  wounded  monarch  at  his  tent  they  place. 

Ko  soootT  Hector  saw  th<^  king  retir'd, 
But  thus  his  Trojans  and  bis  aids  he  fir'd : 
•'  Ht-ar,  all  ye  Dardan,  all  ye  Lycian  race ! 
Fam'd  in  close  fight,  and  dreadful  face  to  face. 
Now  call  to  mind  your  ancient  trophies  won. 
Your  great  forefathers'  virtues,  and  your  own. 
Bdiold  the  general  flies  !  deserts  his  powers ! 
li>,  Jove  himself  declares  the  conquest  ours! 
Kow  on  yon  ranks  impel  your  foaming  steeds; 
And,  furc  of  glory,  dare  immortal  deeds." 

With  words  like  these  the  fiery  chief  alarms 
His  fainting  host,  and  every  bosom  warms. 
As  the  bold  hunter  cheers  his  hounds  to  tear 
The  brindled  lion,  or  the  tusky  bear ; 
With  voice  and  hand  provoke  their  doubting  heart. 
And  springs  the  foremost  with  his  lifted  dart : 
So  godlike  Hector  prompts  his  troops  to  dare ; 
Nor  prompts  alone,  but  leads  hunself  the  war. 
On  the  black  lK)dy  of  the  foes  he  pours ;    [showers. 
As  from  the  cloud's  deep  bofiom,  swellM  with 
A  sudden  storm  the  purple  ocean  sweeps, 
Drives  the  wild  waves,  and  tosses  all  the  deeps. 
Say,  Muse  (  when  Jove  the  Trojans'  glory  crown'd. 
Beneath  his  arm  what  heroes  bit  the  ground  ? 
Assseus,  Dolops,  and  Autonous  dy^d, 
Opites  next  was  added  to  their  side ; 
Then  brave  Hipponous  fam'd  in  many  a  fight, 
Opheltius,  Orus,  sunk  to  endless  night : 
.Ssymnus,  Agelaus  ;  all  chiefi  of  name ; 
The  rest  were  vulgar  deaths^  unknown  to  fame. 
As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  charg'd  with  storms, 
Dispels  the  gathered  clouds  thatNotus  forms; 
The  gust  continued,  \  iolent,  and  strong, 
KoIIs  sable  clouds  in  heaps  on  heaps  along; 
Kow  to  the  skies  the  foaming  hillows  rears, 
Kow  breaks  the  surge,  and  wide  the  bottom  bares: 
Tbos  raging  Hector,  with  resistless  hands, 
OVrtums,  confounds,  and  scatters  all  their  bands. 
Now  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appaJs ; 
Now  Greece  had  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls; 
Bat  wise  Ulysses  callM  Tydides  forth. 
His  soul  rekindled,  and  awak'd  his  worth. 
**  And  stand  we  deed  less,  O  eternal  shame ! 
Till  Hector's  arm  involve  the  ships  in  flame  ? 
Haste,  let  os  join,  and  combat  side  by  side." 
The  varrior  thus :  and  thus  the  friend  reply 'd : 

"  No  martial  toil  I  shun,  no. danger  fear; 
Let  Hector  come ;  I  wait  his  fury  here. 
But  Jove  with  conque^  crowns  the  Trojan  train ; 
And,  Jove  our  foe,  all  human  force  is  vain.*' 

He  tigh'd ;  but,  sighing,  raised  his  Tcngeflil  steel. 
And  from  his  car  the  protid  Thymbra*us  fell : 
Motion,  the  charioteer,  pursued  his  lord^ 
Bis  death  tmioblad  by  Ulysses'  sword. 


There  slain,  they  left  them  in  eternal  night, 
Then  plung'd  amidst  the  thickest  raitoof  fight  t 
So  two  wild  boors  outstrip  the  following  hounds. 
Then  swift  revert,  and  wounds  return  for  wonndi. 
Stum  Hector's  conquests  in  the  middle  plain 
Stood  checked  awhile,  and  Greece  retpir'd  agiin. 

The  sons  of  Merops  shone  amidst  the  war ; 
Towering  they  rode  in  one  refulgent  car : 
In  deep  prophetic  arts  their  fiither  skill'd. 
Had  wam'd  his  children  from  the  Troj^ui  field; 
Pate  urg*d  them  on  ;  the  father  wam'd  in  vain,    ' 
They  rush'd  to  fight,  and  perish*d  on  the  plain ! 
Their  breasts  no  more  the  vital  spirit  warms ; 
The  stem  Tydides  strips  their  shining  arms. 
Hypirochus  by  great  Ulysses  dies. 
And  rich  Hippodamus  becomes  his  ^rize; 
Great  Jove  firom  Ide  with  slaughter  fills  his  sights 
And  level  hangs  the  doubtful  scale  of  fight. 
By  Tydcus'  lance  Agastrophus  was  slain. 
The  far-famM  hero  oif  Peonian  strain'; 
Wing*d  with  h»  fears,  on  foot  he  strove  to  fly,  * 
His  steeds  too  distant,  and  the  foe  too  nigh ; 
Through  brok^  orders,  swifter  than  the  wind 
He  fled,  but  flying  left  his  life  behind. 
This  Hector  sees,  as  his  experienc'd  eyei 
Traverse  the  files,  and  to  the  rescue  fnes; 
Shouts,  as  he  past,  the  crystal  regions  rend, 
And  moving  armies  on  his  march  attends 
Great  Diomed  himself  was  seiz'd  with  fear. 
And  thus  bespoke  his  brother  of  tlie  war  :   [yfeldt 

"  Mark  how  this  way  yon  bending  squadrons 
The  storm  rolls  on,  and  Hector  rales  the  field : 
Here  stand  his  utmost  force."— The  warrior  said  ; 
Swift  at  the  word  his  ponderous  javeTm  fled ; 
Nor  miss'd  its  aim,  hut  where  the  nlumage  danc'd^ 
Raz'd  the  smooth  cone,  and  the&Q  obliquely 

glanc'd. 
Safe  in  his  helm  (the  gift  of  Phosbus*  hands) 
Without  a  wound  the  Trojan  hero  stands: 
But  yet  so  stunn'd,  that,  staggering  on  theplaif^ 
His  arm  and  knee  his  smJnng  bulk  sustain  ; 
O'er  his  dim  sight  the  misty  vapours  rise, 
And  a  short  darkness  shades  his  swimming  eyet. 
Tydides  fbllow'd  to  regain  his  lance ; 
While  Hector  rose,  recoVer*d  from  the  trance; 
Remounts  his  car,  and  h«rds  amidst  the  crowd: 
The  Greek  pursues  him,  and  exults  alond: 

"  Once  more  thank  Phoubus  for  thy  fbrfirit  breath. 
Or  thank  that  swiftness  which  outstrips  the  death. 
Well  by  Apollo  are  thy  prayers  repaid, 
And  oft  that  partial  power  has  lent  his  aid. 
Thou  Shalt  not  long  the  death  deserv'd  withstand. 
If  any  god  assist  Tirdidei'  hand. 
Fly  then,  inglorious  I  but  thy  flight,  this  day. 
Whole  hecatombs  of  Tirpjan  ghoste  shall  pay." 

Him,  while  he  triumph'd,  Paris  ey'd  from  far 
(The  spouse  of  Helen,  the  fkfr  cause  of  war) 
Around  the  fields  his  feathe^d  shafts  he  sent. 
From  ancient  llus'  rnin'd  monument; 
Behind  the  column  plac'd,  he  bent  his  bow. 
And  wing'd  an  arrow  at  th*  unwary  foe; 
Just  as  he  sioop'd,  Agastrophus's  crest 
To  seize,  and  drew  the  corselet  from  his  breast. 
The  bow-string  twang'd  ;  nor  flew  the  shaft  in  vain. 
But  pierc'd  his  foot,  and  nail'd  it  to  the  plain. 
The  laughing  Trojan,  with  a  joyful  spring, 
Leaps  from  his  ambush,  and  insults  the  kincr< 

"  He  bleeds !'',  he  cries,  '*  some  god  has  sped ' 
my  dart; 
Would  the  same  god  had  fixt  it  m  his  heart  * 
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'  So  Tnft  relievM  (torn  that  wid^-wattiiig  hand, 
Should  breathe  from  sUugbter,  and  in  oombat 

tteod; 
Whose  tons  now  tremble  at  his  darted  spear. 
As  scattered  lambs  the  mshing  lions  fear.*' 

He  dauntless  thus :  **  Thou  conqueror  of  the  £ur, 
Thou  woman-warrior  with  the  curling  hair ; 
Vain  archer!  trusting  to  the  distant  dart, 
TJnskilI'd  in  arms  to  act  a  manly  part ! 
Thou  hast  but  done  what  boys  or  women  can ; 
Such  hands  may  wound,  but  not  incense  a  man. 
Kor  boast  the  scratch  thy  feeble  arrow  gave, 
A  coward's  weapon  never  hurts  the  brave. 
Kot  so  this  dart,  which  thou  may*st  one  day  fed : 
Fate  winp  its  flight,  and  death  is  on  the  steel. 
Where  this  but  lights,  some  noble  life  expires ;     . 
Its  touch  makes  orphans,  bathes  the  cheeks  of  sifes, 
Steeps  Earth  in  purple,  gluts  the  birds  of  air. 
And  leaves  such  objects  as  distract  the  fair. 
Ulysses  hastens  with  a  trembling  heart, 
Bdbre  him  steps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart : 
Forth  flows  the  blood  $  an  eager  pang  succeeds; 
Tydides  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds." 

Now  on  the  field  Ulysses  sUnds  alone. 
The  Greeks  all  fled,  the  Trojans  pouring  on : 
But  stands  collected  in  himself  and  whole. 
And  questions  thus  his  own  unconquer'd  soul : 

"  What  further  fubterfuge,  what  hopes  remain  ? 
What  shame,  inglorious,  if  I  quit  the  plain  ? 
What  danger,  singly  if  I  stand  the  ground, 
My  friends  all  scauer'd,  all  the  foes  around  ? 
Yet  wherefore  doubtful  ?  let  this  truth  suffice ; 
The  brave  meets  danger,  and  the  coward  flies : 
To  die  or  conquer,  proves  a  hero's  heart ; 
.  And  knowing  this,  I  know  m  soldier's  part." 
^    Such  thoughts  revolving  in  bis  careful  breast, 
Near,  and  more  near,  the  shady  cohorts  prest  i^ 
These,  in  the  warrior,  their  own  fate  enclose : 
And  round  him  deep  th%  steely  circle  grows. 
So  fares  a  boar,  whom  all  the  troop  surrounds 
Of  shooting  huntsmen,  and  of  clamorous  hounds; 
He  grinds  his  ivory  tusks ;  he  foams  with  ire; 
His  s^guinc  eye-balls  glare  with  living  fire ; 
By  tbe»e,  by  those,  on  every  part  is  ply'd ; 
And  the  red  flaughter  spreads  on  every  side. 
Pierc'4  through  the  shoulder,  first  Deiopis  fell ; 
Kext  Fjonomus  and  Thoon  sunk  to  Hell ; 
Chersidamus,  beneath  the  navel  thrust. 
Falls  prone  to  earth,  and  graqks  the  bloody  dust, 
Charops,  the  son  of  Hippasus,  was  near; 
Uljrsses  reach'd  him  with  the  fatal  spear ; 
Bu(  to  his  aid  his  brother  Socus  flies, 
^us,  the  brave,  the  generous,  and  the  wise : 
Near  as  he  drew,  the  warrior  thus  began  : 

*^  O  great  Ulysses,  much-enduring  man  ! 
Not  de<^r  skilled  in  every  martial  flight. 
Than  worn  to  toils,  and  active  in  the  fight ! 
This  day  two  brothers  shall  thy  conquest  grace. 
And  end  at  once  the  great  Hippasian  race. 
Or  thou  beneath  this  lance  must  press  the  field" — 
He  said,  and  forceful  pierc'd  his  spacious  shield  > 
Through  the  strong  brass  the  ringing  javelin  thrown, 
Plough'd  half  his  side,  and  Wd  it  to  the  bone. 
By  Pallas*  care,  the  vpear,  though  deep  infix'd, 
Stopt  short  of  life,  nor  with  his  entrails  mix*d. 

The  Wjound  not  mortal  wise  Ulysses  knew, 
Then  furioua  thus  (but  first  some  steps  withdrew) : 
"  Unhappy  man !  vhoae  death  our  hands  shall 

grace ! 
Fate  c|U*  thee  heoce,  and  finished  i«  thy  race« 


No  longer  check  my  eonquesb  on  the  fbe) 
But,  pierc'd  by  this,  to  endless  darkness  go. 
And  add  one  spectre  to  the  realms  below !" 

He  spoke ;  while  Socus,  seiz'd  with  sudden  frighi. 
Trembling  gave  way,  and  tum'd  his  back  to  fli^t| 
Between  his  shoulders  pierc'd  the  following  dart. 
And  held  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart. 
Wide  in  his  breast  appear'd  the  grizzly  wound; 
He  fiills;  his  armour  rings  against  the  ground. 
Then  thus  Ulysses,  gazing  (m  the  sli^n : 
"  Fan^'d  son  of  Hippasus !  there  press  the  plain  ; 
There  ends  thy  narrow  span  assign'd  by  Fate, 
Heaven  owes  Ulysses  yet  a  longer  date. 
Ah,  wretch !  no  father  shall  thy  corpse  compose^ 
Thy  dying  eyes  no  ttnader  mother  close ; 
But  hungry  birds  shall  tear  those  balls  away. 
And  hovering  vultures  scream  around  their  prey. 
Me  Greece  shall  honour,  when  I  meet  my  doppig 
With  solemn  funerals  and  a  lasting  toml^" 

Then,  raging  with  intolerable  smart. 
He  writhes  bis  body,  and  extracts  the  dart. 
The  dart  a  tide  of  spouting  gore  pursued. 
And  gladden'd  Troy  with  tiight  of  hostile  blood. 
Now  troops  on  troops  the  faintio?  chief  invade, 
Forc'd  he  recedes,  and  loudly  calls  for  aid. 
Thrice  to  its  pitch  his  lofty  voice  he  rears ; 
lite  well-known  voice  thrice  Menelauy  bean : 
Alarm'd,  to  Ajax  Telamon  he  cry'd. 
Who  shares  his  labours,  and  defends  his  side : 
"  O  friend  !  Ulysses*  shouts  invade  my  ear  ; 
Distressed  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near : 
Strong  as  he  is ;  yet,  one  oppos'd  to  all. 
Oppress'd  hy  multitudes,  the  best  may  talk 
Greece,  rohb'd  of  him,  must  bid  her  host  deq^mir. 
And  feel  a  loss,  not  ages  can  repair.*' 

Then,  where  the  cry  directs,  bis  course  he  bendt  j^ 
Great  Ajax,  like  the  god  of  war,  attends. 
The  prudent  chief  in  sore  distress  they  found. 
With  bands  of  furious  Trojans  compass'd  round. 
As  when  some  huntsman,  with  a  flying  spear. 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  stately  deer ; 
Down  his  cleft  side  while  fresh  the  blood  distils. 
He  bounds  alqft,  and  scuds  from  hills  to  hills : 
Till,  life's  warm  vapour  issuing  through  the  wound. 
Wild  mountain -wolves  the  fainting  beast  sur- 
round ; 
Just  as  their  jaws  his  prostrate  limbs  invade. 
The  lion  rushes  through  the  woodland  shade. 
The  wolves,  though  hungry,  scour  dispers'd  away  > 
The  lordly  savage  vindicates  his  prey. 
Ulysses  thus,  uncooquer'd  by  his  pains, 
A  smgle  warrior,  half  an  host  sustains : 
But  soon  as  Ajax  heaves  his  tower4ike  shield. 
The  sc^tter'd  cn>wds  fly  frighted  o'er  tfie  field ; 
Atrides*  arm  the  sinking  hero  stajrs. 
And,  sav'd  frofi  numbers,  to  his  car  conveys. 

Victorious  Ajax  plies  the  routed  crew ; 
And  first  Doryclus,  Priam's  son,  he  slew. 
On  strong  Pandocus  next  inflicts  a  wound. 
And  lays  Lysander  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
As  when  a  torvcnt,  swcll'd  with  wintery  rains. 
Pours  from  the  moim tains  o'er  the  delug'd  plaina. 
And  pines  and  oaks,  from  their  fouudations  torn, 
A  country's  ruins !  to  the  seas  are  borne : 
Fierce  Ajax  thus  o*crwhelms  the  yielding  throng; 
Men,  steeds,  and  chariots,  roll  in  heaps  along. 

fiut  Hector,  from  this  scene  of  slaughter  far, 
Rag'd  on  the  left,  and  rui'd  the  tide  of  war :    - 
Loud  groans  proclaim  his  progress  through  the  plain. 
And  deep  Scamander  swells  with  heaps  of  shun* 
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Tliere  Nestor  find  t<{om«Detf8  oppoie' 

The  varrior^s  fary,  there  the  battle  glows ; 

IVre  fierce  on  foot,  or  from  the  chariot's  height, 

His  svord  deforms  the  beauteoas  ranks  of  fight* 

The  spooseof  Helen,  dealing  darts  around, 

Had  pierc'd  Machaon  with  a  distant  womid :         ^ 

tn  his  right  shoulder  the  broad  shaft  appeared. 

And  trembling  Greece  for  her  physician  fear*d« 

To  Nestor  then  Idomenens  b^n : 

*'  Glory  of  Greece,  old  Nelens'  raliant  son  ! 

Ascend  thy  chariot*  haste  with  q>eed  away, 

And  great  Machaon  to  the  ships  convey. 

A  wise  physician)  skiird  our  wounds  to  heal, 

Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weaL" 

Old  Nestor  mounts  the  seat :  beside  him  rode     . 

The  wounded  offiipring  of  the  healing  god. 

He  lends  the  lash  ;  the  steeds  with  souoding  feet 

Shake  the  dry  fidd,  and  thunder  tow'rd  the  fleet 

Bat  nov  Cebriones,  from  Hector's  car, 
Snrvey'd  the  various  fortune  of  the  war.      {•lam ; 
"  While  here"  (he  cry*d)  « the  flying  Greeks  are 
Trt}an»  on  Troians  yonder  load  the  plain. 
Before  great  Ajax  see  the  mingled  throng 
Of  men  and  chariots  driven  in  heaps  along ! 
I  know  him  well,  distingnish'd  o'er  the  field 
By  the  broad  glittering  of  the  seven-fold  shield. 
Thither,  O  Hector,  thither  urge  thy  steeds. 
There  danger  calls,  and  there  the  combat  bleeds  ; 
There  horse  and  foot  in  mingle<f  deaths  unitCi 
And  groans  of  slaughter  mix  with  shouts  of  fight*' 

Thns  having  spoke  the  driver's  lash  resounds ; 
Swift  throngh  the  ranks  the  rapid  chariot  bounds ; 
Stongby  the  stroke,  the  coursers  scour  the  fields. 
O'er  heaps  of  carcases,  and  hills  of  shields. 
The  horses'  hoofs  are  bath'd  in  heroes'  gore. 
And,  dashing,  purple  all  the  car  before ', 
The  groaning  axle  sable  drops  distils, 
And  roan^fled  carnage  clogs  the  rapid  wheels. 
Here  Hector,  plunging  through  the  thickest  fight. 
Broke  the  dark  pbalaox,  and  let  in  the  light : 
(By  the  long  lance,  the  sword,  or  ponderous  stone. 
The  ranks  lie  scattered,  and  the  troops  o'ertbrown) 
Ajax  he  shuns  through  all  the  dire  debate, 
And  lears  that  arm  whose  force  be  felt  so  late. 
W  partial  Jove,  espousing  Hector's  part,  [heart ; 
Shot  heaven-bred  horrour  through  the  Grecian's 
Couftis'd,  unnerv'd  in  Hector's  presence  grown, 
Aoiaz'd  he  stood,  with  terrours  not  his  own. 
O'er  his  brood  back  his  moony  shield  he  threw. 
And,  ghiring  round,  with  tardy  steps  withdrew. 
Thns  the  grim  lion  his  retreat  mainUios, 
Beset  with  watchful  dogs  and  shouting  swains, 
B^cpols'd  by  numbers  from  the  nightly  sUlls, 
Tboogh  rage  impels  him,  and  though  hunger  calls, 
Lsng  stands  the  showering  darts,  and  missile  fires ; 
Then  sourly  slow  th'  indignant  beast  retires. 
So  tuni'd  stem  Ajax,  by  whole  hosts  repell'd, 
While  bis  swoln  heart  at  ever)*  step  rebell'd. 

As  the  slow  beast  with  htavy  strength  endued, 
ia  some  wide  field  by  troops  of  boys  pursued, 
Tboogh  round  his  sides  a  wooden  tempest  rain, 
Crops  the  tall  harvest,  and  lays  waste  the  plain  j 
Thick  on  his  hide  the  hollow  blows  resound. 
The  patient  animal  maintains  his  ground, 
Scarce  from  the  field  with  all  their  efiurts  chas'd. 
And  stirs  but  slowYy  when  he  stirs  at  last 
Ob  ^i^  thui  a  weight  o?  Trojans  hung, 
The  strokes  redoubled  on  his  buckler  rung ; 
Coofidmg  now  hi  bulky  strength  he  stands, 
^^  tvu^tnd  backwaids bears  the  yieldingbtnds; 


l^ow  stiff  recedes,  yethardiy  steals  (o  if^ 
And  threats  his  followers  wiUi  retorted  eye. 
Pix'd  as  the  bar  between  two  warring  powers. 
White  hissrag  darts  descend  in  iron  showers  t 
In  his  brood  buckler  many  a  weapon  stood. 
Its  surfiiee  bristled  with  a  quivering  wood } 
And  many  a  javelin,  guiltless  on  the  plaio, 
Marks  the  dry  dust,  iod  thirsts  for  blood  in  fiaiik 
But  bold  Eurypylns  his  aid  imparts, 
And  dauntless  springs  beneath  a  cloud  of  darts  | 
Whose  eager  javelin  laoch'd  against  the  fbe^ 
Great  Apisaon  folt  the  fiital  blow ; 
From  bis  torn  liver  the  red  current  flow'd. 
And  hb  slack  knees  desert  their  dying  load. 
The  victor  rushing  to  despoil  the  dead. 
Prom  Paris'  bow  a  vengeful  arrow  fled : 
Fix'd  in  his  ner\ous  thigh  the  weapon  stood, 
Pix'd  was  the  point,  but  broken  was  the  wood. 
Back  to  the  Imes  the  wounded  Greek  retir'd. 
Yet  thus,  retreating,  his  associates  fir'd :   [may'd  } 

'*  What  god,  O  Grecians !  has  your  heart  dis-> 
Oh,  turn  to  arms ;  'tis  Ajax  claims  your  aid. 
This  hour  he  stands  the  mark  of  hostile  rage. 
And  this  the  last  brave  battle  he  shall  wage ; 
Haste,  join  your  forces ;  from  the  gloomy  grave 
The  warrior  rescue,  and  your  country  save" 

Thns  urg'd  the  chief;  a  generous  troop  appears. 
Who  spread  their  bucklers  and  advance  their  spears. 
To  guard  their  wounded  friend :  while  thus  th^ 
With  pious  care,  great  Ajax  joins  the  band :  [stand 
Each  takes  new  courage  at  the  hero's  sight ; 
The  hero  rallies  and  renews  the  fight 

Thus  rag'd  both  armies  like  conflicting  fires. 
While  Nestor's  chariot  far  from  fight  retires :  •  , 

His  coursers,  steep'd  in  sweat,  and  stain'd  with  gore, 
The  Greeks'  preserver,  great  Machaon,  bore 
That  hour  Achilles,  from  the  topmost  height 
Of  his  proud  fleet,  oVrlook^d  the  fields  of  fight ; 
His  feasted  eyes  beheld  around  the  plain 
The  Grecian  rout,  the  slayina^,  and  the  slain. 
His  friend  Machaon  singled  finom  the  rest, 
A  transient  pity  touched  his  vengeful  breast* 
Straight  toMenoetius'  much-lov*d  son  he.  sent  ^ 
Graceful  as  Mars,  Patroclus  quits  his  tent: 
In  evil  hour !  Then  fate  decreed  his  doom ; 
And  fix'd  the  date  of  all  his  woes  to  come. 

"Why  calls  my  friend  ?  Thy  lov'd  injunctions  lay^ 
WTiate'er  thv  will,  Patroclus  shall  obey." 

"  O  firtt  of  friends  U*  (Pelides  thus  rcply'd) 
"  Still  at  my  heart,  and  ever  at  my  side ! 
The  time  is  come,  when  yon  despairing  host 
Shall  leanv  the  value  of  the  man  they  lost : 
Now  at  my  knees  the  Greeks  shall  pour  their  moaa,  . 
And  proud  Atriiles  tremble  on  his  throne. 
Go  now  to  Nestor,  and  from  him  be  taught 
Wliat  wounded  jwanrior  late  his  chariot  brought ; 
Por,  seen  at  distance,  and  but  seen  behind. 
His  form  recalled  Machaon  to  my  mind ; 
Nor  could  I,  through  yon  clond,  discern  bis  face. 
The  coursers  pass'd  me  with  so  swift  a  pace." 

The  hero  said.  His  friend  obey'd  with  haste. 
Through  intermingled  ships  and  tents  he  pass'd  ; 
The  chiefs  descending  fft)m  their  car  he  found  ; 
The  panting  steeds  Eurymedon  unbound. 
TTie  warriors  standmg  on  the  breezy  shore. 
To  dry  their  sweat,  and  wash  away  the  gorp. 
He  paus'd  a  moment,  while  the  gentle  gale 
Conveyed  that  freshness  the  cool  seas  exhale  ; 
Then  to  consult  on  farther  methods  went, 
Aqd  took  their  seats  beneath  the  shady  tent 
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Tfe«  draught  pireicribM  foir  Ilccamedc  prepares, 
Anthious*  daughter,  gracM  with  golden  hairs : 
.  (\N^hom  to  his  aged  arms,  a  royal  slave, 
Greece,  as  the  prize  of  Nestor's  wisdom,  gave) 
A  tabl^  first  with  azure  feet  she  plac'd  ; 
Whose  ample  orb  a  brazen  charger  grac'd  : 
Honey  new  press'd,  the  sacred  6ower  of  mi  heat, 
And  wholesome  garlic,  crown*d  the  savoury  treat 
N^xt  her  white  hand  a  spacious  goblet  brings, 
A  gob(et  sacred  to  the  Pylian  kings 
From  eldest  times :  the  massy  scnlptur'd  vase, 
Glitter'mg  with  golden  studs,  four  handles  grace ; 
And  curling  vines  around  each  handle  rull'd 
Support  two  turtledoves  embossM  in  gold. 
A  mass^  weight,  yet  heaved  with  ease  by  him, 
"U'hen  the  brisk  nectar  overlook'd  the  brim. 
TempcrM  in  this,  the  nymph  of  form  divine 
Pours  a  large  portion  of  the  Pramnian  vine ; 
With  goat's-milk  cheese  a  tlavorous  taste  bestows, 

tnd  last  with  flour  the  smiling  surface  strows. 
his  for  the  wounded  prince  the  dame  prepares; 
The  cordial  beverage  reverend  Nestor  shares : 
Salubrious  draughta  the  warrior's  thirst  allay. 
And  pleasing  conferenco  beguiles  the  day. 
Meantime  Patroclus,  by  Achilles  sent, 
Un'beard  approached,  and  stood  before  the  tent 
Old  Nostor  rising  th6n,  the  hero  led 
To  his  high  seat;  the  chief  refused,  and  said  : 
•  "  TTs  now  no  season  for  these  kind  delays ; 
The  great  Achilles  with  impatience  6ta3rs. 
To  great  Achilles  this  respect  I  owe; 
Who  asks  what  hero,  wounded  by  the  foe, 
Was  borne  froih  combat  by  thy  foaming  steeds. 
With  grief  I  see  the  great  Macbaon  bleeds : 
This  to  report,  my  hasty^ course  I  bend ; 
Thou  know'st  the  fiery  temper  of  my  friend.*' 

**  Can  then  the  sons  of  Greece,"  the  sage  rejoin'd, 
*'  Excite  compassion  in  Achilles^  mind  ? 
Seeks  he  th<  sorrows  of  our  host  to  know  ? 
This  is  not  half  the  story  of  our  woe. 
Tell  him,  not  great  Machaon  bleeds  alone : 
Our  bravest  heroes  in  the  navy  groan, 
Ulyssei,  i^gamemnon,  Diomed, 
And  stem  Hurypylus,  already  bleed. 
But  ah  !  what  flattering  hopes  I  entertain ! 
Achilles  heeds  not,  but  derides  our  pain  : 
Ev'n  till  the  flames  consume  our  fleet  be  stays. 
And  waits  the  rising  of  the  fatal  blaze. 
Chief  after  chief  the  raging  foe  destroys : 
Ciilm  he  looks  oui  and  every  death  anjoys. 
Now  the  slow  course  of  all-impairing  Time 
Unstrings  my  nerves,  and  ends  my  manly  prime ; 
Oh !  had  I  still  that  strength  my  youth  possessed. 
When  this  bold  arm  th*  Epeian  powers  opprcs^'d, 
The  bulls  of  Elis  in  glad  triumph  ted. 
And  9trptch*d  the  great  Itymonaeus  dead ! 
Then,  fipom  my  fury  fled  the  trembling  swains. 
And  ours  was  all  the  plunder  of  the  plains  : 
Fifty  white  flocks,  full  fifty  herds  of  swine. 
As  many  goats,  as  many  lowing  kinc  : 
And  thrice  the  number  of  unrivall'd  steetls, 
All  teeming  females,  and  of  generous  breeds. 
These,  as  ray  first  essay  06  arms,  I  won ; 
Old"  Neleus  glory'd  in  liis  conquering  son. 
Thus  Elis  forc'd,  her  long  arrears  restor'd. 
And  shares  were  parted  to  each  Pylian  lord. 
The  state  of  Pyle  was  sunk  to  last  despair, 
When  the  proud  Elians  first  commenc'd  the  war; 
For  Nclcus*  sons  Alcides*  rage  had  slain  ; 
Of  twelve  bold  brothers,  I  alone  remain! 


Oppressed,  we  arm*d ;  and  now  this  conquest  gain*d» 
My  sire  three  hundred  chosen  sheep  obtained. 
(That  large  reprisal  he  might  justly  claim, 
Fbr  prize  defraud(»d,  and  insulted  fame. 
When  Elis*  monarch  at  the  public  course 
Detained  his  chariot  and  vici'»rious  horse.) 
The  rest  the  people  shnr'd  ;  ipy^elf  surveyed 
The  just  partition,  and  due  victims  payM. 
Three  daj's  t^ere  past,  when  Klis  rose  to  war, 
With  many  a  courser,  and  with  many.a  car; 
The  sons  of  Actor  at  their  army's  head 
(Young  as  they  were)  the  vengeful  squadrons  Icd- 
High  un  a  rock  fair  Thryoessa  stands. 
Our  utmost  frontier  on  the  Pylian  lands ; 
Not  far  the  streams  of  lamM  Alphseus  flow ; 
The  stream  they  pass'd,  and  pitched  their  tents  below* 
Pallas,  descending  in  the  shades  of  night, 
Alarms  the  Pylians,  and  commands  the  fight. 
FAch  bums  for  fame,  and  swells  with  martial  pride ; 
Myself  the  foremost ;  but  my  sire  deny*d  ; 
Fear*d  for  my  youth,  expos'd  to  stem  alarms ; 
And  stopped  my  chariot,  and  detained  my  arms. 
My  sire  deny'd  in  vain :  on  foot  I  fled 
Amidst  our  chariots :  for  the  goddess  led. 

"  Along  fair  Arene's  delightful  plain. 
Soft  Minyas  rolls  his  waters  to  the  main. 
There,  horse  and  foot,  the  Pylian  troops  unite. 
And,  sheathM  in  arms,  expect  the  dawning  liglit 
Thence,  ero  the  Sun  advanced  his  noon-day  flame. 
To  great  Alpbseus'  sacred  source  we  <;ame. 
There  first  to  Jove  our  solemn  rites  were  paid ; 
An  untam'd  heifer  pleasM  the  blue-ey'd  maid  ; 
A  bull  Alphseus ;  and  a  bull  was  slain 
To  the  blue  monarch  of  the  watery  main. 
In  arms  we  slept,  beside  the  winding  flood, 
While  h)und  the  town  the  fierce  Epeians  stood. 
Soon  as  the  Sun,  with  all-revealing  ray, 
Flam'd  in  the  front  of  Heaven,  and  gave  the  day ; 
Bright  scenes  of  arms,  and  works  of  war,  appear ; 
The  nations  meet ;  there  Pylos,  Elis  here. 
The  first  who  fell,  beneath  my  javelin  bled; 
King  Augias'  son,  and  spouse  of  Agamede: 
(She  that  all  simples*  healing  virtues  knew, 
And  every  herb  that  drinks  the  morning  dew.) 
I  seiz'd  his  car,  the  van  of  battle  led  ; 
Th'  Epeians  saw,  they  trembled^  and  they  fled. 
The  foe  dispersed,  their  bravest  warrior  kill'd. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  field: 
Pull  fifty  captive  chariots  gracM  my  train; 
Two  chiefs  from  each  fell  breathless  to  the  plain. 
Then  Actor's  sons  had  dy'd,  but  Neptune  shrouds 
The  youthful  heroes  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
O'er  heapy  shields,  and  o'er  the  prostrate  throng. 
Collecting  spoils,  and  slaughtering  all  ^long. 
Through  wide  Buprasian  fields  we  forced  the  foes, 
Wliere  o'er  the  vales  th'  Olenian  rocks  arose ; 
Till  Pallas  stopp'd  us  where  Alisium  flows. 
Ev'n  there  the  hindrpost  of  their  rear  I  slay, 
And  the  same  urm  that  led,  concludes  the  day. 
Then  back  to  Pyle  triumphant  take  my  way. 
There  to  high  Jove  were  public  thanks  assign'd. 
As  first  of  t^odi ;  to  Nestor,  of  mankind. 
Such  then  I  was,  impell'd  by  youthful  blood  ; 
So  prov'd  my  valour  for  my  country's  good. 

*•  Achilles  with  unactive  fury  glows. 
And  dves  to  passion  what  to  Greece  he  owes. 
How  shall  he  grieve,  when  to  th'  eternal  shade 
Her  hosts  shall  sink,  nor  his  the  power  to  aid  ^ 
O  friend  !  my  memory  recalls  the  day. 
When,  gathering  fUds  along  the  Grecian  sea» 
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I  uid  n^Mes,  toach'd  at  Pth;a*8iK>rt, 

And  catered  Pelcus*  hospitable  court. 

A  ball  to  h}V9  be  slew  in  sacrifice, 

And  poar*d  Ubntioos  oo  the  flaming  thigbs. 

Tbyidfy  Achilles,  and  thy  reverend  sire 

Memetiiif,  tum'd  the  fragments  on  the  6re. 

Acbilltssees  us,  to  the  feast  invites ; 

iH)cisl  we  si^  and  share  the  genial  rites. 

We  then  explained  the  cause  on  which  we  came, 

I'rg'd  yon  to  arms,  and  found  you  fierce  for  fame. 

Your  ancient  fathers  generous  precepts  gave , 

Peleiis  said  only  this — *  My  son !  be  brave :' 

Menoetius  thus :  *  lliough  great  Achilltis  shine 

In  strength  superior,  and  of  race  divine, 

Yet  cooln*  thoughts  thy  elder  years  att<md ; 

Let  thy  just  counsels  aid,  and  rule  thy  friend.' 

Thus  spoke  yotir  father  at  Thc^salia's  court ; 

Words  now  forgot,  though  now  of  vast  import. 

Ah !  try  the  utmost  that  a  friend  can  say, 

Such  gentle  force  the  fiercest  minds  obey. 

^<Hne  favouring  god  Achilles'  heart  may  move  ; 

llioagh  deaf  to  glory,  he  may  yield  to  Idve. 

If  BDine  dire  oracle  his  breast  alarm, 

If  aught  from  Heaven  withhold  his  saving  arm  ; 

Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  shine, 

If  thou  bat  lead  the  Myrmidonian  line ; 

Clad  in  Achilles*  arms,  if  thou  appear, 

Proud  Troy  may  tremble,  and  desist  from  war ; 

Presi*d  by  fresh  forces,  her  o'erUibourM  train 

Shall  s^k  their  walls,  and  Greece  respire  again." 

This  touched  his  generous  heart,  and  from  the  tent 
Along  the  shore  with  hasty  strides  he  wenti 
Soon  as  he  came,  where,  on  the  crowded  strand. 
The  public  mart  and  courts  of  justice  sund, 
Where  the  taU  fleet  of  great  Ulysses  lies. 
And  altars  to  the  guardian  gods  arise ; 
There  sad  he  met  the  brave  Evsmon's  son, 
Large  pamful  drops  from  all  his  members  run  ; 
Aa  arrow^s  bead  yet  rooted  in  his  wound, 
The  sable  blood  in  circles  marVd  the  ground. 
As  Csintly  reeling  he  confessed  the  smart ; 
Weak  was  his  pace,  but  dauntless  was  his  heart; 
Divine  compassion  touched  Patroclus*  breast. 
Who,  sighing,  thus  his  bleeding  friend  addrest : 

**  Ah,  hapless  leaders  of  the  Grecian  host ! 
Thus  mnst  ye  perish  on  a  barbarous  coast  ? 
Is  this  your  fate,  to  glut  the  dogs  with  gore, 
Far  from  your  friends,  and  fn>m  your  native  shore  ? 
Say,  great  Eurypylus !  shall  Greece  yet  stand  ? 
Resists  she  yet  the  raging  Hector's  hand  ? 
Or  are  her  heroes  doomed  to  die  with  shame. 
And  this  the  period  of  our  wars  and  fame  V* 
Fiiirypylusft;plies:  **  No  more,  my  friend, 
preece  is  no  more !  this  day  her  glories  end. 
Ev*n  to  the  ships  victorious  Troy  pursues. 
Her  force  incrt*asing  as  her  toll  renews. 
Those  chiefs,  that  us^d  her  utmost  rage  to  meet, 
lie  piecc'd  with  rounds,  and  bleeding  in  the  ficcL 
But  thoa,   Patroclus  I  act  a  friendly  part, 
Lead  to  my  ships,  and  draw  this  deadly  dart ; 
With  lukewarm  water  wash  the  gore  away, 
Wi^  healing  balms  the  raging. smart  allay, 
^och  as  sage  Chiron,  sire  of  piiarmacy, 
f>Qce  taught  Achilles,  and  Achilh's  th<^ 
Of  two  fain*d  surgeons,  Podalirius  stands 
Thh  hour  surrounded  by  the  IVojan  tmiids ; 
Apd  great  Machaon,  wounded  in  his  tent, 
Now  wants  that  succour  which  so  oft  he  lent" 

T6  him  the  chief ;  * '  What  then  remains  to  do  ? 
Th'  event  of  things  the  gods  alone  can  view. 


Charged  by  Achilles'  great  command  I  fly. 
And  bear  with  haste  the  Pylian  king*s  reply} 
But  thy  distress  this  instant  claims  relief.^' 
He  said,  and  in  his  arms  upheld  the  chief. 
The  slaves  tbcir  master's  slow  approach  surveyed. 
Ami  hidtt  of  oxen  on  the  floor  displav'd  : 
There  stretch'd  at  len^  the  wounded  hero  lay, 
Patroclus  cut  the  fbrky  steel  away. 
Then  in  his  hao^  a  bitter  root  he  bruis'd ; 
The  wound  he  wasbM,  the  styptic  juice  infus'd. 
Tlie  closing  flesh  tliat  instant  ceased  to  glow. 
The  wound  to  torture,  and  the  blood  to  flow. 


THE  lUAa 


ARGUMENT. 


TRB  BATfLE  AT  TUB  GftECIAIt  WAtt. 

The  Greeks  being  retired  into  their  entrenchmeDta, 
Hector  attempts  to  force  them;  but  it  proving 
impossibly  to  pass  the  ditch,  Polydamas  advises 
to  quit  their  chariots,  and  manage  tl^e  attack 
on  foot.  The  Trojans  follow  his  ooontel,  and, 
havipg  divided  their  amy  into  five  bodies  of 
foot,  begin  the  assault  But  upcm  the  signal  of 
an  eagle  with  a  serpent  in  his  talons,  which  ap- 
peared on  the  left-hand  of  the  Trojans,  Polyda- 
mas endeavours  to  withdraw  them  again.  This 
Hector  opposes,  and  oontmuet  the  attack;  ia 
which,  after  many  actions,  Sarpedon  makes  the 
first  breach  in  the  wall :  Hector  also  casting  a 
stone  of  a  vast  size,  forces  open  one  of  the  gates, 
•and  enters  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who  vic- 
toriously^ pursue  the  Grecians  even  to  their 
ships. 

W^HiLB  thus  the  heroes  pious  cares  attend 
The  cure  and  safety  of  his  wounded  friend, 
Trojans  and  Greeks  with  clashing  shields  engage. 
And  mutual  deaths  are  dealt  with  mutual  rsige. 
Nor  long  the  trench  or  lofty  walls  oppose ; 
%Vith  go^Js  averse  th'  ill-£sted  works  arose  ; 
Their  p)wers  neglected,  and  no  victim  ^ain. 
The  walls  were  rais'd,  the  trenches  sunk  in  vain«  ^ 

Without  the  gods,  how  short  a  period  stands 
'Vhe  proudest  monument  of  mortal  hands ! 
This  stood,  while  Hector  and  Achillea  n%\d^ 
While  sacred  Troy  the  warring  hosts  engag*d ; 
But  when  her  sons  were  slain,  her  city  bom'd. 
And  what  surviv'd  of  Greece  to  Greece  fetarn'd  ; 
Then  Neptune  and  Apollo  shook  the  ^hore. 
Then  Ida's  summits  poorM  their  watery  store; 
Plhesus  and  Rhodius  then  unite  their  rills, 
Caresus  roaring  down  the  stooy  hills, 
if^.$opus,  Granicus,  with  mingled  force. 
And  Xanthus  foaming  from  his  fruitful  sourc  i ; 
And  gidphy  Simois>  rofling  to  the  main 
Helmets,  and  shields,  and  god-like  heroes  slain: 
These  turned  by  Phopbus  from  their  wonted  wajs^ 
Deluged  the  rampire  nine  continual  days; 
The  weight  of  waters  saps  the  yielding  wall. 
And  to  the  sea  the  floating  bulwarks  falL 
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Incessant  cataracts  the  tHimderer  poan, 
And  half  tiie  skies  descend  in  daicy  showers^ 
The  god  of  ocean,  marching  stem  before, 
With  his  huge  trident  wdunds  the  trembling 

shore. 
Vast  stones  and  piles  from  their  ftfnhdation  healrei. 
And  whelms  the  smoky  ruin  In  ihe  wates. 
Now  smoothed  with  sand,  and  levellM  by  the  Hood, 
No  fragment  tells  where  once  the  wonder  stood  ; 
In  their  old  bo^mds  the  riTen  roll  again. 
Shine  'twixt  the  hills,  or  wander  o'er  the  plains 

But  this  the  gods  in  later  times  pertonn ; 
As  yet  the  bulwark  rtood,  and  brav'^  the  ktonn; 
The  strokes  yet  echoed  of  contending  powers ; 
War  thnnder'd  at  the  gates,  and  blood  distainM 

the  towers. 
Smote  by  the  arm  of  Jove,  and  dire  dismay. 
Close  by  their  hollow  ships  the  Grecians  lay : 
Hector's  approach  in  every  wind  they  hear. 
And  Hector*s  fury  ercry  moment  fear. 
He,  like  a  whuriwind,  toss'd  the  scattering  throng, 
Idingled  the  troops,  atMl  drove  the  field  along. 
So  *midst  the  dogs  and  hunters'  daring  bands. 
Fierce  of  his  might,  a  boar  or  lion  stands  ; 
ArmM  foes  around  a  dreadful  circle  form, 
And  hissing  javelins  rain  an  iron  storm : 
His  powers  ontara'd  their  bold  assault  defy. 
And  where  he  turAs,  the  rout  disperse,  or  die : 
He  foams,  he  glares,  he  bonnds  agaiast  them  all. 
And  if  he  falls,  his  courage  makes  him  fall. 
With  equal  rage  encompassed  Hector  glows  i 
Exhorts  h'fs  armies,  and  the^  trenches  shows* 
Hie  panting  steeds  impatient  fury  breathe, 
But  snort  and  tremble  at  the  gulph  beneath ; 
Just  on  the  brink  they  neigh,  and  paw  the  grotmd, 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound. 
Eager  they  viewed  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
Vast  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep ; 
lite  bottom  bare  (a  formidable  show ! ) 
And  brisUed  thick  with  sharpened  stakgs  below. 
The  foot  alone  this  strong  defence  could  force. 
And  try  the  pass  impervions  to  the  horse. 
This  saw  Polydamas;  who,  wisely  brave, 
KestrainM  great  Hector,  and  his  counsel  gave : 

«*  Oh  thou '  bold  leader  of  the  Trojan  bands. 
And  you,  confederate  chiefs  from  foreign  lands ! 
What  entrance  here  can  cumbrous  chariots  find. 
The  stakes  beneath,  the  Qrccian  walls  behind  ? 
No  pass  thro'  those,  without  a  thousand  wounds, 
No  space  for  combat  in  yon  narrow  bounds. 
Proud  of  the  fiavotirs  mighty  Jove  has  shown. 
On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  run : 
If  'tis  his  will  our  haughty  foes  to  tame. 
Oh  may  this  instant  end  the  Grecian  name ! 
Here,  far  from  Argos,  let  their  heroes  fall, 
And  one  great  day  destroy  and  bury  all ! 
But  should  they  turn,  and  here  oppress  our  train. 
What  hopes,  what  methods  of  retreat  remain  ? 
Wedg'd  in  the  trench,  by  our  own  troops  confus'd. 
In  our  promiscuous  carnage  crushed  and  bruisM ; 
All  Troy  must  perish,  if  their  arms  prevail. 
Nor  shall  a  Trojan  live  to  tell  the  tale. 
Hear  then,  ye  warriors !  and  obey  with  speed ; 
Back  from  tbe  trenches  let  your  steeds  be  led, 
Then  all  alightmg,  wedgM  hi  firm  array. 
Proceed  on  foot,  and  Hector  lead  the  way : 
So  Greece  shall  stoop  before  our  conquering  power, 
And  this  (if  Jove  consent)  her  fatal  hour.'* 

This  counsel  pIcasM :  the  ipodlike  Hector  sprung 
Swift  from  hu( seat;  hisclangmgonDocirnmg; 
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The  chlef^s  example  fblfowM  by  hH  Mti; 
Each  quits  his  car,  and  issues  on  the  plain* 
By  orders  strict  the  charioteers  eqJoinM, 
Compel  the  coursers  to  their  ranks  biehind. 
The  forces  part  In  five  distingii)sh'd  bands. 
And  all  obey  theit  several  chiefs*  commands. 
The  best  and  bravest  in  the  first  conspire. 
Pant  for  the  fight,  and  thrift  tlw  fleet  with  fire  i 
Great  Hector  glorious  in  the  van  of  these, 
Polydamas,  arid  brave  Cebriones. 
Before  the  next  the  graceful  Paris  shines. 
And  bold  Alcathoos,  and  Agenor  joins. 
The  sonsf  of  Priam  whh  the  third  appear, 
Deiphobus,  and  Helenus  the  seer ; 
In  arms  wilH  these  the  mighty  Asius  stood^ 
Who  drew  from  Hj^rtacus  bis  noble  blood, 
And  whom  Arisba*s  yellow  coursers  bore, 
'Ihe  ooorse^  fed  on  Sellers  wmding  shore. 
Aiitenor's  sons  the  fourth  battalion  guide. 
And  great  .£neas,  bom  oh  fuUntful  Ide. 
Divine  Sarpedon  the  lasi  band  obey*d,  ~* 
Whom  Glaiicos  and  Asteropsds  aid ; 
Next  him,  the  bravest  at  their  army*»heiid, 
But  jie  more  brave  than  all  the  hosts  he  led. 

Now  with  compacted  shields,  m  close  arrays 
The  moving  legiotas  spited  their  headlong  way : 
Already  in  their  hopes  they  fire  the  fleet. 
And  see  the  Grecians  g^fsptng  at  their  feet. 

While  every  Trojan  tons,  add  every  aid^ 
Th*  advice  of  wise  Polydamas  obeyM  j 
Asius  alone,  confiding  in  his  car. 
His  vaunted  coursetn  urg*d  to  meet  the  waK 
Unhappy  hero !  and  advis'd  in  vain ! 
Those  wheels  fietuming  ne*er  shalfmark  the  piahlj 
No  more  those  coursers,  with  trhratphant  joy. 
Restore  their  moster  to  the  gates  of  Troy  1 
Black  Death  attends  behind  the  Grecian  widl. 
And  great  Idomeneus  shall  boast  thy  fall. 
Fierce  to  the  left  he  drives,  where  firom  the  plain 
The  flying  Grecians- strove  their  ships  to  gain ; 
Swift  through  the  wall  their  horse  and  chariots  past^ 
The  gates  half-opeo*d  to  receive  the  last. 
Thither,  exulting  in  his  force,  he  flies: 
His  following  host  with  clamours  vend  the  skies; 
To  plunge  the  Grecians  headlong  in  the  main. 
Such  their  proud  hopes,  but  aU  their  hopes  were 
vain. 

To  guard  the  gates,  two  mighty  chiefs  attend. 
Who  from  the'Lapiths*  warlike  race  descend ;  • 
This  Polypoetes,  great  Perithoiis*  heir. 
And  that  I.eonteu8,  like  the  god  of  war. 
As  two  tall  oaks,  before  the  wall  they  rise ; 
Their  roots  in  earth,  their  heads  amiAt  the  sklet : 
Whose  spreading  arms,  with  leafy  honours  crown'dy 
Forbid  the  tempest,  and  protect  the  ground ; 
High  OR  the  bill  appears  their  stately  form. 
And  their  deep  roots  for  ever  brave  Uie  storm. 
So  graceful  these,  and  so  the  shock  they  stand 
Of  raging  Asius,  and  his  furious  band. 
Orestes,  Acamus,  in  front  appear, 
And  O^nomaus  and  Thoon  close  the  rear ; 
In  vain  their  clamoun  shake  the  ambient  fields. 
In  vain  around  them  bedt  their  hollow  shields  i 
The  fearless  brothers  on  the  Grecians  calf, 
To  guard  their  navies,  and  defend  the  wall. 
Ev'n  when  they  saw  iSroy's  sable  troops  impend. 
And  Greece  tumultuous  from  her  towers  descend^ 
Forth  from  the  portals  rush*d  th'  intrepid  pair, 
Oppos*d  their  breasts,  and  stood  themselves  lb« 
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So  two  vHd  boars  spring  furious  from  their  den, 
RousM  with  the  cries  of  dogs  and  voice  of  men ; 
On  every  side  the  crackling  trees  they  terfr, 
And  root  the  shrubs,  and  lay  the  forest  bare  ^ 
They  gnash  th«ir  tusks,  with  fire  their  eye-balls  roll, 
'fill  some  wide  wound  lets  out  their  mighty  soul. 
Around  their  heads  the  whistling  javelins  sung, 
With  sounding  strokes  their  brazen  tarjcets  rung ; 
Fierce  was  the  fight,  while  yet  the  Grecian  powers 
Maintained  the  walls,  and  manned  the  lofty  towers : 
To  save  their  fleet,  the  last  eflforts  they  try, 
And  stones  and  darts  in  mingled  tempests  fly. 

As  when  sharp  Boreas  blows  abroad,  and  brings 
The  dreary  wioter  on  his  frozen  wings  j 
Beneath  the  low-hung  clouds  the  sheets  of  snow 
iSescend,  and  whiten  all  the  fields  below: 
Sf>  6ist  the  darts  on  either  army  pour. 
So  down  the  rampires  rolls  the  rocky  shower ; 
Heavy  and  thick  resound  the  battcr'J  shields. 
And  the  deaf  echo  rattles  round  the  fields. 

With  shame  repuU'd,  with  grief  and  fury  driven, 
The  frantic  Asius  thus  accuses  Heaven : 
"  In  powers  immortal  who  shall  now  believe? 
Can  those  too  flatter,  and  can  Jove  deceive  ? 
M'bat  man  could  doubt  but  Troy's  victorious  power 
Should  humble  Greece,  and  this  her  fatal  hour  ? 
But  like  when  wasps  from  hollow  crannies  dri%*ey 
To  guard  the  entrance  of  their  common  hive, 
DariLcning  the  rock,  while  with  unwearied  wings 
They  strike  th*  assailants,  and  infix  their  stings ; 
A  race  determined,  that  to  death  contend : 
So  fierce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreats  defend. 
Gods !  shall  two  warriors  only  guard  tlieir  gates. 
Repel  an  army,  and  defraud  the  Fates  ?" 

These  empty  accents  mingled  with  the  wind; 
Nor  movM  great  Jove's  uualterable  mind  ; 
To  godlike  Hector,  and  his  matchless  might. 
Was  ow'd  the  glory  of  the  desthi'd  fight, 
like  deeds  of  arms  through  all  the  forts  were  try'd, 
And  aU  th£  gates  sustained  an  equal  tide ; 
Thro*  the  long  walls  the  stony  showers  were  heard, 
The  blaze  of  flames,  the  flash  of  arms,  appeared. 
The  spirit  of  a  god  my  breast  inspire, 
To  raise  each  act  to  life,  and  sing  with  fire ! 
"While  Greece  unconquer*d  kept  alive  the  war. 
Secure  of  death,  confiding  in  despair ; 
And  all  her  guardian  gods,  in  deep  dismay. 
With  anassisting  arms  deplored  the  day. 

Ev'q  yet  the  dauntless  Lapithae  maintain 
The  dr«idful  pass,  and  round  them  heap  the  slain. 
First  Damasus,  by  Polypoetes*  steel 
PJerc'd  through  his  helmet's  brazen'vizor,  fell ; 
The  weapon  ^ank  the  mingled  brains  and  gore ; 
The  warrior  sinks,  tremendous  now  no  more ! 
Next  Ormenus  and  Pylon  yield  their  breath. 
Nor  less  Leonteus  strows  the  field  with  death : 
First  through  the  belt  Hippomachus  he  gor'd, 
Then  suddeu  wavM  his  unresisted  sword  ; 
Antiphates,  as  through  the-  ranks  he  broke, 
7^  faJchion  struck,  and  fate  pursued  the  stroke ; 
lim^ns,  Orestes,  Menon,  bled  ; 
And  round  him  rose  a  monument  of  dead. 

Meantime,  the  bnivest  of  the  Trojan  crew. 
Bold'  Hector  and  Polydamas  pursue ; 
Fierce  with  impatience  on  the  works  to  fall, 
And  wrap  in  roll  in?  flames  the  fleet  and  wall. 
These  on  the  farther  hank  now  stood  and  gaz'd. 
By  Heaven  alarm*d,  by  prodigies  amaz'd : 
Ajigoal  omen  stopped  the  passing  host,  . 
Tbeir  martial  fury  ia  tb«ir  wonder  lust. 

VOL  iox. 


Jove*s  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  skiet ; 

A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  size, 

His  talons  trussed  ;  alive,  and  curling  round. 

He  stung  the  bii\l,  whose  throat  received  the  wound : 

Mad  with  the  smart,  he  drops  the  fatal  prey. 

In  airy  circle  winjrs  his  painful  way, 

Floats  on  the  winds,  and  rends  the  Heavens  with 

eric's : 
Amidst  the  host  the  falling  serpent  lies. 
Th/py,  pale  with  terrour,  mark  its  spires  unrolPd, 
And  Jove's  portent  with  beating  hearts  behold. 
Then  first  Polydamas  the  silence  broke. 
Long  weighed  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke : 

**  How  oft,  my  brother,  thy  reproach  I  bear. 
For  words  well-meant,  and  sentiments  sincere  I 
True  to  those  counsels  which  I  judge  the  best, 
I  tell  the  faithful  dictates  of  my  breast. 
To  speak  his  thoughts,  is  every  frt-eman's  right. 
In  peace  and  war,  in  council  and  in  fight; 
And  aH  I  move,  deferring  to  thy  sway. 
But  tends  to  raise  that  power  which  I  obey. 
Then  hear  my  words,  nor  may  my  words  be  vain  j 
Seek  not,  this  day,  the  Grecian  ships  to  gain; 
For  sure,  to  warn  us  Jove  his  omen  sent. 
And  thi\8  my  mind  explains  its  clear  event. 
The  victor  eagle,  whose  sinister  flight 
Retards  our  host,  and  fills  •mt  hearts  with  fright, 
Dismissed  his  conquest  in  the  middle  skies. 
Allowed  to  seize,  but  not  possess  the  prize; 
Thus  though  we  gird  with  fires  the  Grecian  fleet, 
Though  these  proud  bulwarks  tumble  at  our  feet, 
Toils  unforeseen,  and  fiercer,  are  decreed ; 
More  woes  ^hall  follow,  and  more  heroes  bleed. 
So  bodes  my  soul,  and  bids  me  thus  advise ; 
For  thus  a  skilful  seer  would  read  the  skies." 
To  him  then  Hector  with  disdain  retnm'd: 
(Fierce  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  witlj  fury  bum'd) 
**  Are  tht^e  the  faithful  counsels  of  thy  tongue  ? 
Thy  will  is  partial,  not  thy  reason  wrong: 
Or,  if  the  purpose  of  thy  heart  thou  vent. 
Sure  Heaven  resumes  the  little  sense  it  lent 
What  coward  counsels  would  thy  madness  move. 
Against  the  word,  the  will  reveal'd  of  Jove  ? 
The  leading  sign,  th*  irrevocable  nod, 
And  happy  thund&rs  of  the  favouring  god. 
These  shall  I  slight  ?  and  guide  my  wavering  mind 
By  wandering  birds,  that  flit  with  every  wind  ? 
Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky  !  your  wings  extend. 
Or  where  the  suns  arise,  or  where  descend  ; 
To  right,  to  left,  unheeded  take  your  way. 
While  I  the  dictates  of  high  Heaven  obey. 
Without  a  sign  his  sword  the  brave  man  draws. 
And  asks  no  omen  but  his  country's  cause. 
But  why  shouldst  thou  suspect  the  war's  success  ? 
None  fears  it  more,  as  none  promotes  it  less : 
Though  all  our  chiefs  amid  yon  ships  expire. 
Trust  thy  own  cowardice  t'  escape  their  fire. 
Troy  and  her  sons  may  find  a  general  grave. 
But  thou  canst  live,  for  thou  canst  be  a  slave. 
Vet  should  the  fears  that  wary  mind  suggests 
Spread  their  cold  poison  through  our  soldiers* 

breasts, 
My  javelin  can  revenge  so  ba^  a  part. 
And  free  the  soul  that  quivers  in  thy  heart." 

Furious  he  spoke,  and,  rushing  to  the  wall. 
Calls  on  his  host ;  his  host  obey  the  call ; 
With  ardour  follow  where  their  leader  flies: 
Redoubling  clamours  thunder  in  the  skies. 
Jove  breathes  a  whirlwind  from  the  hills  of  Ide, 
And  drifts  of  du»t  the  clouded  navjr  hide: 
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He  fills  the  fJrertcs  with  terrour  and  dismay, 
And  gives  preat  Hector  the  pretlestinM  day. 
Strong  in  theuisclres,  butBtrongcr  in  their  aid. 
Close  to  the  xvorks  their  rijpd'  siege  they  laid. 
In  Tain  the  mounds  and  massy  beams  defend, 
"^Vbile  these  they  undermine,  and  those  they  rend  3 
Upheave  the  piles  that  prop  the  solid  wall ; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  smoky  ruins  fall. 
Greece  on  hrr  rampart  stands  the  fierce  alarms ; 
The  crowded  bulwarks  blaze  with  waving  arms. 
Shield  touching  shield,  a  long  refulgent  row  i 
Wlif-noe  hissing  darts'  incessant,  rain  below. 
The  bold  Ajaces  fly  from  tower  to  tower, 
And  rouse,  with  flame  divine,  the  Grecian  power. 
TTje  generous  impulse  every  Greek  obeys; 
Threats  urge  the  fearful ;  and  the  valiant,  praiM. 

*'  Fellows  in  arms !  whose  deeds  are  known  to 
fame, 
And  3rou  whose  ardour  hopes  an  equal  name  ! 
Since  not  alike  endued  with  force  or  art; 
Behold  a  day  when  each  may  act  his  part ! 
A  day  to  fire  the  brave,  and  warm  the  cold, 
To  gain  new  glories,  or  augment  the  old. 
Urge  tho9e  who  stand ;  and  those  who  fiiint,  excite; 
Drown  Hector*s  vaunts  in  loud  exhorts  of  fight ; 
Conquest,  not  safety,  fill  the  thoughts  of  all ; 
Seek  not  your  fleet,  but  sally  from  the  wall ; 
So  Jove  once  more  may  drive  their  routed  train. 
And  Troy  lie  trembling  in  her  walls  again." 

Their  ardour  kindles  all  the  Gnrcian  powers  ; 
And  now  the  stones  descend  in  heavier  showers. 
As  when  high  Jove  his  sharp  artillery  forms, 
Afid  opes  his  cloudy  magazine  of  storms ; 
In  winter's  bleak,  uncomfortable  reign, 
A  snowy  inundation  bides  the  plain ; 
He  stills  the  winds,  and  bids  the  skies  to  sleep  ; 
Then  pours  the  silent  tempest,  thick  and  deep : 
And  first  the  mountain-tops  are  covered  o'er. 
Then  the  green  fields,  and  then  the  sandy  shore ; 
Bent  with  the  weight  the  nodding  woods  are  seen, 
And  one  bright  waste  hides  all  the  works  of  men : 
llie  circling  ^as  alone,  absorbing  all, 
Prink  the  dissolving  fleeces  as  they  fall. 
So  from  each  side  increasM  the  stony  rain. 
And  the  white  ruin  rises  o'er  the  plain. 

Thus  godlike  Hector  and  his  troops  contend 
To  force  the  ramparts,  and  the  gates  to  rend ;     . 
Nor  Troy  eould  conquer,  nor  the  Greeks  would 

yield 
Tdl  great  Sarpedon  towerM  amid  the  field; 
For  mighty  Jove  inspired  with  martial  flame 
Kb  matc'hless  son,  and  urg'd  him  on  to  fime. 
In  arms  he  shines,  conspicuous  from  afar, 
AnA  bears  aloft  his  ample  shield  in  air ; 
Within  whose  orb  the  thick  bull-hides  were  roU'd, 
Ponderous  with  brass,  and  bound  with  ductile  gold : 
And,  while  two  pointed  javelins' arm  his  bands, 
Majestic  moves  along,  and  leads  his  Lycian  bands. 

So,  press'd  with  hunger,  from  the  mountain's 
Descends  a  lion  on  the  flocks  below  ;  £brow 

So  stalks  the  lordly  savage  o'er  the  plain, 
ki  bullen  majesty,  and  stem  disdain : 
In  vain  loud  mastifis  bay  him  from  afar. 
And  shepherds  gall  him  with  an  iron  war; 
Regardless,  furious,  he  pursues  his  way ; 
He  fpams,  he  roars,  he  rends  the  panting  prey. 

Rc8olv*d  alike,  divine  Sarpedon  glows 
tVith  generous  rage  that  drives  him  on  the  foes. 
He  views  the  towers,  and  meditates  their  fall, 
To  sure  destruction  dooms  th'  aspiring  wall; 


Then,  casting  on  his  friend  an  ardent  look, 
Fir'd  with  the  thirst  of  glory,  thus  he  spoke  *. 

**  Why  boast  we,  Glaucus !  our  extended  reigai 
Where  Xontlms'  streams  eniich  the  Lycian  plain, 
Our  numerous  herds  that  range  the  fruitful  field. 
And  hills  where  vines  their  purple  harvest  yield. 
Our  foaming  bowls  with  purer  nectar  crown'd, 
Our  feasts  enhanc'd  with  music's  sprightly  sound; 
Why  on  those  shores  arc  wc  with  joy  survey'd, 
Admir'd  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obey'd  ; 
Unless  great  acts  saperior  merit  prove, 
And  viodicate  the  bounteous  powers  above  ? 
Tis  ours,  the  dignity  they  give  to  grace : 
The  first  in  valour,  as  the  first  in  place: 
That  when  with  wondering  eyes  our  martial  band« 
Behold  our  deeds  transcending  our  commands, 
^  Such,'  they  may  cry,  *  deserve  the  sovereiga 

sute, 
Whom  those  that  envy,  dare  not  imitate  !* 
Could  all  our  care  ebide  the  gloomy  grave, 
Which  claims  no  less  the  feaiful  than  the  brave, 
For  lust  of  fame  I  should  not  vainly  dare 
In  fighting  fields,  nor  urge  thy  soul  to  war. 
But  since,  alas !  ignoble  age  must  come. 
Disease,  and  death's  inexorable  doom ; 
The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow. 
And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe; 
Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honoured  if  we  live, 
Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give!" 

He  said  ;  his  words  the  listening  chief  inspire 
With  equal  warmth,  and  rouse  the  warrior's  Qref 
The  troops  pursue  their  leaders  with  delight. 
Rush  to  the  foe,  and  claim  the  promised  fight. 
Mcnesthcus  from  on  high  the  storm  beheld 
Threatening  the  fort,  and  blackening  in  the  field  : 
Around  the  walls  be  gaz'd,  to  view  from  far 
What  aid  appear'd  t'  avert  the  approaching  war. 
And  saw  where  Teucer  with  th*  Ajaces  8tood« 
Of  fight  insatiate,  prodipl  of  blood. 
In  vain  he  calls;  the  din  of  helms  and  shields 
Rings  to  the  skies,  and  echoes  through  the  fields. 
The  brazen  hinges  fly,  the  walls  resound. 
Heaven  trembles,  roar  the  mountains,  thunders  all 
the  ground.  [said. 

Then  thus  to  Thoos — "  Hence  with  speed,*'  he 
**  And  urge  the  bold  Ajaces  to  our  aid ; 
Their  strength,  united,  best  may  help  to  bear 
The  bloody  labours  of  the  doubtful  war : 
Hither  the  Lycian  princes  bend  their  course. 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  hostile  force. 
But,  if  too  fiercely  there  the  foes  contend, 
TiCt  Telamon,  at  least,  our  towers  defend. 
And  Teucer  haste  with  his  unerring  bow. 
To  share  the  danger,  and  repel  the  foe." 

Swift  as  the  word,  the  herald  speeds  along 
The  lofty  ramparts,  through  the  martial  throng ; 
And  finds  the  heroes  bath*d  in  sweat  and  gore, 
Oppos'd  in  combat  on  the  dusty  shore. 
"  Ye  valiant  leaders  of  our  warlike  bands  ! 
Your  aid,"  said  Thoos,  "  Peleua'  son  demands. 
Your  strength,  united,  best  may  help  to  bear 
The  bloody  labours  of  the  doubUFul  war : 
Thither  the  Lycian  princes  bend  their  course. 
The  bfst  and  bravest  of  the  hostile  fbrce. 
But  if  too  fiercely  here  the  foes  contend, 
At  least,  let  Telamon  those  towers  defend. 
And  Teucer  haste  with  his  unerring  bow. 
To  share  the  danger,  and  repel  the  foe." 

Straight  to  the  fort  great  Ajax  tum'd  his  care^ 
And  thus  bespoke  his  brothen  of  tho  war : 
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"  Nd#;  taliant  Lycomede  I  etert  your  mighty 
Aiid,  brave  Oileus,  prove  your  force  ia  fight : 
Tb  yoa  I  trust  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
Till  by  this  arm  the  foe  shall  be  repelFd ; 
That  done,  expect  me  to  complete  the  day" — 
Then,  with  his  seven-fold  shield,  he  strode  away* 
With  equal  steps  bold  Teucer  pren'd  the  shore, 
WllDse  fatal  bow  the  strong  Pandion  bor& 

High  on  the  walls  appealed  the  Lycian  powers, 
like  some  black  tempest  gathering  round  the 

towels; 
The  Greeks,  oppressed,  their  utmost  force  uidte, 
Prepir'd  to  labour  in  th'  unequal  fight ; 
Th€f  war  renews,  mix*d  shouts  and  groans  arise; 
Tomultooos  clamour  mounts,  and  thickens  in  the 

skies. 
Fierce  Ajax  first  th'  advancing  host  invades, 
And  sends  the  brave  Epicles  to  the  shades, 
6arpedon's  friend ;  across  the  warrior's  way, 
Rent  frdm  the  walls,  a  rocky  fragment  lay ; 
lo  modern  ages  not  the  strongest  swain 
Could  heave  th'  unwieldy  burthen  from  the  plain. 
He  poisM,  and  swung  it  round ;  then,  toas'd  on  high, 
tt  flew  with  force,  and  labour'd  up  the  sky ; 
Full  on  the  Lycian's  helmet  thundering  down. 
The  ponderous  ruin  crushed  his  battered  crown. 
As  skilful  divers  from  some  airy  steep. 
Headlong  descend,  nnd  shoot  into  the  daep» 
So  &lls  Epicles;  then  in  groans  expires, 
And  murmuring  to  the  shades  the  soul  retires. 
While  to  the  ramparts  daring  Olaucus  drew. 
From  Teocer's  hand  a  winged  arrow  flew ; 
The  bearded  shaft  the  destin'd  passage  found. 
And  on  his  naked  arm  inflicts  a  wound. 
The  chief,  who  fearM  some  foe's  insulting  boast 
Might  stop  the  progress  of  his  warlike  host, 
Cooceard  the  wound,  and,  leaping  from  bis  heiglit, 
Ketir'd  reluctant  from  th'  unfinish'd  fight. 
Divine  Sarpedon  with  regret  beheld 
Disabled  Glaucus  slowly  quit  the  field ; 
bis  beating  breast  with  gcmerous  ardour  glows^ 
He  springs  to  fight,  and  flies  upon  the  foes. 
Alcmaon  first  was  doom'd  his  force  to  feel ; 
Deep  in  his  breast  he  plung*d  the  pointed  steel ; 
Then,  from  the  yawning  wound  with  fury  tore 
The  spear,  pursued  by  gushing  streams  of  gore; 
Down  sinks  the  warrior  with  a  thundering  sound. 
His  brazen  armour  rings  against  the  ground. 

Swift  to  the  battlement  the  victor  flie«, 
Togs  with  full  force,  and  every  nerve  applies ; 
It  shakes ;  the  ponderous  stones  disjointied  yield ; 
The  rolling  ruins  smoke  along  the  field. 
A  mighty  breach  appears,  the  walls  lie  bare  f 
And,  like  a  deluge,  rushes  in  the  war. 
At  once  bold  Teucer  draws  the  twanging  bow. 
And  Ajax  sends  his  javelin  at  the  foe : 
Fix'd  in  hb  belt  the  feathered  weapon  stood, 
And  thro'  hishuckler  drove  the  trembling  wood  ; 
But  Jove  was  present  in  the  dii^  debate. 
To  shield  his  oiSsprtng,  and  avert  bis  fate. 
The  prince  gave  back,  not  meditating  flight. 
But  urging  vengeance,  and  severer  fight ; 
Then,  rais'd  with  hope,  and  fir'd  with  glory's  charms. 
His  fluting  squadrons  to  new  fury  warms  :•• 
**  O  where,  ye  Lydans !  is  the  strength  you  boast  ? 
Yonr  former  fiune  and  ancient  virtoa  lost  1 


'  The  breach  lies  open,  but  your  chief  in  rain 
Attempts  alone  the  guarded  pass  to  gain ; 
Unite,  and  soon  that  hostile  fleel  shall  fall; 
The  force  of  powerful  union  conquers  all."     * 

This  just  rebuke  inflamM  the  Lycian  crew. 
They  join,  they  thicken « itnd  th'  assault  renew  i 
Unmov'd  th'  embodied  Greeks  their  fury  dare. 
And,  fix'd,  support  the  weight  of  all  the  war  j 
Nor  could  the  Greeks  repel  the  Lycian  powers* 
Nor  the  bold  Lycians  force  the  Grecian  towers. 
As,  on  the  oonfines  of  adjoining  grounds, 
Two  stubborn  swains  with  blows  dispute  their 

bounds ; 
They  tug,  they  sw^t;  but  neither  gain  or  yields 
One  foot,  one  inch,  of  the  contended  field: 
Thus  obstinate  to  death  they  fight,  they  fill ; 
Nor  these  can  keep,  nor  those  can  win,  the  wait- 
Their  manly  breasts  are  picrc'd  with  many  a  woundl; 
Ix>ud  strokes  are  heard,  and  rattling  arms  resound. 
The  copious  slaughter  covers  ail  the  shore. 
And  the  high  ramparts  drop  with  human  gore. 
As  when  two  scales  are  charg'd  with  doubtful 
loads, 
From  side  to  side  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
(While  some  laborious  matron,  just  and  poor. 
With  nice  exactness  weighs  her  woolly  store) 
Till,  pois'd  aloft,  the  resting  beam  suspends 
Each  equal  weight ,  nor  this,  noi*  that,  descends: 
So  stood  the  war,  till  Hector's  matchless  might. 
With  fates  prevailing,  tum'd  the  scale  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  walls  he  flies. 
And  fires  bis  host  with  loud  repeated  cries  • 
"  Advance,  ye  Trojans !  lend  your  valiant  haqdl^ 
H«ste  to  the  fleet,  and  toss  the  blazing  brands  !" 
They  hear,  they  run  j  and,  gathering  at  his  call* 
Raise  scaling-engincs,  and  ascend  the  wall : 
Around  the  works  a  wood  of  glittering  spears 
Shoots  up,  and  all  the  rising  host  appears. 
A  ponderous  stone  bold  Hector  heav'd  to  tbrow^ 
Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below: 
Not  two  strong  men  th'  enormous  weight  could  rahte. 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days ; 
Yet  this,  as  easy  as  a  s^ain  could  bear 
The  snowy  fleece,  he  toss'd.  and  shook  in  air: 
For  Jove  upheld,  and  lighten'd  otits  load 
Th^  unwieldy  rock,  the  labour  of  a  god. 
Thus  arm'd,  before  the  folded  gates  he  came. 
Of  ihaesy  substance,  and  stupendous  frame  | 
With  iron  bars  and  brazen  hinges  strong. 
On  lofty  beams  of  solid  timber  hung ; 
Then,  thundering  through  the  planks  with  forceful 

sway, 
Drives  the  sharp  rock ;  the  solid  beams  give  way. 
The  folds  are  shatter'd ;  from  the  crackling  door 
Leap  the  resounding  bars,  the  flying  ^ingcs  roar<^ 
Now  Vushing  in,  the  furious  chief  appears. 
Gloomy  as  night !  and  shakes  two  shining  spears: 
A  dreadful  gleam  from  his  bright  armour  came. 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flash'd  the  living  flame. 
He  moves  a  god,  resistless  in  his  course. 
And  seems  a  match  for  more  than  mortal  force. 
Then  pouring  after,  through  the  gaping  ^lace, 
A  tide  of  Trojans  flows,  and  fills  the  place; 
The  Greeks  behold,  they  tremble,  an<|  they  fly ; 
The  shore  is  heap'd  wiUi  death,  and  tumult  i 
the  sky. 
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ARGUMENT. 

tRE  FOITRTH  BATTLB  COWTlNOE»,    IN  WHICH  N EPTUMB 
ASSISTS  THE  GREEKS;   TUB  ACTS  OF  IDOMENEUS. 

'  KimwE,  concerned  for  the  loss  of  the  Greciaiw, 
upon  seeinic  the  fortification  forced  by  Hector 
(«  ho  had  entered  the  gate  near  the  sUtion  of  the 
Ajaxes)  assumes  the  shape  of  Cakhas.  and  in- 
spires those  heroes  to  oppose  him :  then,  m  the 
form  of  one. of  the  generals,  encourages  the  other 
Greeks,  who  had  retired  to  their  vessels.    The 
Ajaxes  form  their  troops  in  a  close  phalanx,  and 
pat  a  stop  to  Hector  and  the  Trojans.     Several 
deeds  of  valour  are  perforjped  i  Meriones,  losing 
bis  fpear  in  the  encounter,  repairs  to  seek  an- 
otUer  at  the  tent  of  Idooiencus;  thU  occasions 
a  conversation  between  those  tuo  wamon,  who 
return  together  to  the  battle,    Womeoeus  signa- 
•  lizes  his  courage  above  the  rest ;  he  kilU  Othryo- 
neus,  Asius,   and   Alcathous:   Deiphobus  and 
jEneas  march  against  him,  and  at  length  Ido- 
meneus  mires.    Menelaus  wounds  He  enus,  and 
kills  Pisander.    The  Trojana  are  repulsed  m  the 
■  left  wing ;  Hector  stiU  keeps  his  ground  against 
the  Aiaxcs,  till,  being  galled  by  the  Locrian 
•lingers  and  archers,  Polydamas  advises  to  call 
a  council  of  war :  Hector  approves  his  advice, 
but  goes  first  to  raMy  the  Trojans;  upbraids 
Paris,  rejoins  ^Polydamas,  meets  Ai«  aga'"* 
and  renews  the  attack. 
The  eighth  and  twenUeth  day  still  continues.   The 
scene  is  between  the  Grecian  wall  and  the  sea- 
shore. 


When  now  the  thundorer  on  the  sca-bcat  coast 

Had  fix*d  jrreot  Hixtor  and  his  conquering  hostj 

He- left  them  to  the  fates,  in  bloody  fray. 

To  toil  and  stmcgle  through  the  x^  ell-fought  day; 

Then  tum'd  to  lliracia  from  the  6eld  ot  fight 

Those  eyes  that  shed  insufferable  light: 

To  where  thr  Mvsians  prove  their  martial  force. 

And  hardy  Thra'cians  tame  the  savage  horse ; 

Awl  where  the  far-famM  Hippemolgian  strays, 

Renown'd  for  justice  and  for  length  of  days  ; 

Thrice  happv  race  !  that,  innocent  of  bloody 

From  milk,  innoxious,  seek  their  simple  foOd: 

.hive  sees  delighted  ;  and  avoids  the  scene 

Of  gnilty  Troy,  of  arms,  and  dying  men : 

No  aid    he  deems,  to  either  host  is  given. 

While  his  high  law  suspends  the  power*  of  Heaven, 

Mean-time  the  monarch'  of  the  watery  mam 
OteervM  the  tbundcrer,  nor  observVl  hi  vain. 
In  Sanmthracia,  on  a  mountain's  brow, 
Who«e  waring  wockIs  oVrhung  the  dee^js  below, 
Hi-  Mte ;  and  round  him  cast  his  azure  eyes, 
When:  Ida's  misty  tops  confas'dly  rise; 
B*^low.  fair  lUoo's  glittering  spires  were  seen, 
Ih^  cro^^Ucd  ships,  and  sable  seas  between. 

»  Neptune. 


There,  ftom  the  cryftal  chambers  6f  the  miiiii 
Emerged,  be  sate;  and  moum'd  his  ArgivesH- 
At  Jove  incensM,  with  grief  and  fury  stung. 
Prone  down  the  rocky  steep  he  rush'd  along ; 
Fierce  as  he  past,  the  lofty  mountains  nod. 
The  forest  shakes  !  Earth  trembled  as  he  trod. 
And  felt  the  footsteps  of  th»  immortal  god. 
From  realm  to  fealm  three  ample  strides  he  took. 
And,  at  the  fomrth,  the  distant  y^^gse  shook. 

Far  in  the  bay  his  shining  palace  stends, 
Eternal  frame !  not  rais'd  by  mortal  hands : 
This  having  reAChM,  h'w  brass-hooPd  steeds  he 

reins. 
Fleet  as  the  winds,  and  deckM  with  golden  manes. 
Refulgent  arms  his  mighty  limbs  enfold. 
Immortal  arms  of  adamant  and  ^Id. 
He  mounts  the  car,  the  golden  scourge  applies. 
He  sits  superior,  and  the  chariot  flies : 
Hiswhiriiug  wheels  the  glassy  surface  sweep; 
Til'  enormous  monsters,  i-olling  o'er  the  deep. 
Gambol  around  him  on  the  watery  way ; 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play : 
The  sea  subsiding  spreads  a  level  plain. 
Exults,  and  owns  the  monarch  of  the  main ; 
The  parting  waves  before  his  coui'sers  fly : 
The  wondering  waters  leave  his  axle  dryy 
Deep  in  the  liquid  regions  lies  a  cave ; 
Between  where  Tenedos  the  surges  lave. 
And  rocky  Imbrus  breaks  the  rolling  wave : 
There  the  great  ruler  of  the  azure  round 
Stopped  his  swift  chariot,  and  his  steeds  unbound, 
Fed  with  ambrosial  herbage  from  his  hand. 
And  link'd  their  fetlocks  with  a  golden  band. 
Infrangible,  immortal:  there  they  stay. 
The  father  of  the  floods  pursues  his  way ; 
Where,  like  a  tempest,  darkening  Heaven  around. 
Or  flery  deluge  that  devours  the  ground, 
Th*  impatient  Trojans,  in  a  gloomy  throng, 
Embattled  rolPd  as  Hector  rush'd  along : 
To  the  loud  tumult  aud  the  barbarous  cry, 
The  Heavens  re-echo,  and  the  shores  rteply ; 
They  vow  destruction  to  the  Grecian  name. 
And  in  their  hopes,  the  fleets  already  flame. 

But  Neptune,  rising  from  the  seas  profound. 
The  god  whose  earthquakes  rock  the  solid  ground. 
Now  wears  a  mortal  form ;  like  Calchas  seen, 
Such  his  loud  vbiee,  and  such  his  manly  mien; 
His  shouts  incessant  every  Greek  inspire, 
But  most  th' Ajaces,  adding  fire  to  fire. 

"  Tis  yours,  O  warriors,  all  our  hopes  to  raise; 
Oh,  recollect  your  ancient  worth  and  praise  : 
'Tis  yours  to  save  us,  if  you  cease  to  fear; 
Flight,  more  than  shameful,  is  destructive  here.  , 
On  other  works  though  Troy  with  fury  fall. 
And  pour  her  armies  o'er  our  batter'd  wall ; 
There,  Greece  has  strength:  but  this,  this  part 

overthrown. 
Her  strength  were  vain  ;  I  dread  for  you  alone. 
Here  Heetor  rages  like  the  force  of  fire, 
Vaunts  of  his  gods,  and  calls  high  Jove  his  sire. 
If  yet  tioiue  heavenly  power  your  breast  excite. 
Breathe  in  your  hearts,  and  string  your  arms  to 

fight, 
Greece  yet  may  live,  her  threaten'd  fleet  remain ; 
And  Hetttor's  force,  and  Jove's  own  aid,  be  tain :'» 

ITien  with  his  sceptre,  that  the  deep  controls. 

He  touch'd  the  chiefs,  and  steel'd  their  manly  souls : 

Strength,  not  their  own,  the  tot;ch  divine  imparts. 

Prompts  their  light  limbs,  and  sweUs  their  daring 

hearts. 
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Then,  at  «  faleon  from  the  roeky  height. 
Her  quarry  seen,  impctoous  at  the  sight 
Forth  eprnigiog  instant,  darts  herself  from  high, 
Shoots  on  the  wing,  and  ^ims  along  th^  sky  : 
Such,  and  so  swift,  the  power  of  ocean  flew; 
The  wide  horizon  ^nt  hiiti  fttmi  their  view. 

Th'  tnspirinf  god,  Oi'leos'  active  son 
Pcrceiv*dtbe«rst,  and  thns  to  Telamon : 

*'  Some  god,  my  friend,  some  god  in  human  form 
Favouring  descends,  and  wills  to  stand  the  storm. 
Not  Calcbas  this,  the  venerable  seer ; 
Short  as  he  tnmM,  I  saw  the  power  appear : 
I  marked  his  parting,  and  the  steps  he  trod ; 
His  own  bright  evidence  reveals  a  god ; 
Ev'n  now  some  energy  divine  I  share, 
iind  seem  to  walk  on  wings,  and  tread  m  air!" 

'*  With  equal  ardour"  (Telamon  returns) 
**  My  soul  is  kindled,  and  my  bosom  bums: 
New  rising  spirits  all  my  force  alarm, 
lift  each  impatient  limb,  and  brace  my  arm. 
This  ready  arm,  unthinking,  shakes  the  dart ; 
The  blood  pours  back,  and  fortifies  my  hearL 
Singly,  methinks,  jron  towermg  chief  I  meet. 
And  stretch  the  dreadful  Hector  at  my  feet" 
Full  of  the  god  that  urg'd  their  bnmhog  breast. 
The  heroes  thlis  thehr  mutual  warmth  expressed. 
Neptune  mean-while  the  routed  Oreeks  inspired. 
Who,  breathless,  pale,  with  length  of  labours  tir'd, 
Pant  in  the  ^ips ;  while  Troy  to  conquest  calls, 
And  swarms  victorious  o'er  th<;ir  yielding  walls : 
Trembling  before  th'  impending  storm  they  lie. 
While  teaia  of  rage  stand  bnming  in  their  eye. 
Greece  sunk  they  thought,  and  this  thehr  fatal  hour ; 
But  breathe  new  courage  as  they  feel  the  power. 
Tenoer  and  Leitus  first  his  words  excite ; 
Then  stem  Peneleus  rises  to  the  fight; 
Thoas,  Deipyms,  in  arms  renown'd, 
And  Merion  next,  th*  impulsive  fury  found  ; 
last  Nestor's  son  the  same  bold  ardour  takes. 
While  thus  the  god  the  martial  fire  awakes : 

"  Ob,  lasting  infamy !  oh,  dire  disgrace. 
To  chiefs  of  vigorous  youth  and  manly  race ! 
I  trusted  in  the  gods,  and  jrou,  to  see 
BrawB  Greece  victorious,  and  her  navy  free: 
Ah  no! — ^the  glorious  combat  you  disclaim. 
And  one  Mack  day  clouds  all  her  former  fame. 
Heavens !  what  a  prodigy  these  eyes  survey, 
Unseen,  nnthought,  till  this  amazing  day ! 
Fly  we  at  length  from  Troy's  oft-conquer*d  bands  ? 
And  foils  our  fleet  by  such  inglorious  hands  ? 
A  root  undisciplin'd,  a  straggling  train, 
Not  bom  to  glorias  of  the  dusty  plahi ; 
like  frighted  fawns,  from  hill  to  hill  pnrsned, 
A  prey  to  every  savage  of  the  wood  i 
Shnll  these,  so  late  who  trembled  at  y«9ur  name. 
Invade  your  camps,  involve  your  ships  in  flame  ? 
A  change  so  shamieful ,  say,  what  cause  has  wrought  ? 
The  soldier's  basimess,  or  the  general's  fault  ? 
Fools !  will  ye  perish  fbr,  your  leader's  vice ; 
TTie  purchase  infamy,  and  life  the  price  ? 
Tis  not  your  cau^,  Achilles*  injur'd  fame : 
Another's  is  the  crime,  but  yours  fhe  shame. 
Grant  that  our  chief  offend  through  rage  or  lust. 
Must  yon  be  cowards  if  your  king's  unjust  ? 
Prevent  this  evil,  and  your  country  save : 
Small  thought  retrieves  the  spirits  of  the  brave. 
Think,  and  subdue!  on  dastards  dead  to  fame 
1  waste  no  anger,  for  they  feel  no  shame : 
Hot  you,  the  pride,  the  flowerof  all  our  host, 
>Sy  heart  veofi  blood  to  see  your  glory  lost ! 


Nor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  all  you  lose; 
A  day  more  black,  a  fate  more  vile,  ensues. 
Let  each  reflect,  who  prizes  fame  or  breath,  ■ 
On  endless  infamy,  on  instant  death. 
For  lo !  the  fated  time,  th'  appointed  shore ; 
Hark  !  the  gates  burst,  the  brazen  barriers  roar ! 
Impetuous  Hector  thunders  at  the  wall; 
The  hour,  the  spot,  to  conquer,  or  to  fall."     ^ 

These  words  the  Grecians  fainting  hearts  in- 
spire. 
And  listenhig  armies  catch  the  godlike  fire. 
Fix'd  at  his  post  was  each  bold  Ajax  found. 
With  wcll-rang'd  squadrons  strongly  circled  round : 
So  close  their  order,  so  disposed  their  fight, 
As  Pallas'  self  might  view  with  fixM  delight ; 
Or  bad  the  god  of  war  inclin'd  his  eyes, 
The  god  of  war  had  own'd  a  just  surprise. 
A  chosen  phalanx,  firm,  resolv'd  as  fate, 
Dr^ending  Hector  and  his  battle  wait. 
An  iron  scene  gleams  dreadful  o'er  the  fields. 
Armour  in  armour  lock'd,  and  shields  in  shields, 
Spears  lean  on  spears,  on  targets  targets  throng, 
Helms  stuck  to  helms,  and  man  drove  man  along. 
The  floating  plumes  unnumbcr'd  wave  above. 
As  when  an  earthquake  stirs  the  nodding  grove; 
And,  levell'd  at  the  skiA  with  pointing  rays. 
Their  brandished  lances  at  each  motion  bbze. 

Thus  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array. 
The  close-compacted  legions  nrg'd  their  way : 
Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  to  destroy ; 
Troy  charg'd  the  first,  and  Hector  first  of  Troy. 
As  from  some  motintam's  craggy  forehead  torn, 
A  rock's  round  fragment  flies,  with  fury  borne 
(Which  from  the  stubborn  stone  a  torrent  rends) 
Precipitate  the  ponderous  mass  descends : 
From  steep  to  steep  th^rolling  ruin  bounds; 
At  every  shock  the  crackling  wood  resounds; 
Still  gathering  force,  it  smokes;  and,  urg'd  amain, 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the 
plain :  [prov'd. 

There  stops — So  Hector.    Their  whole  force  he 
Resistless  when  he  rag'd,  «nd  when  be  stopt,  nn- 
mov'd. 

On  him  the  war  is  bent,  the  darts  are  shed. 
And  all  their  falchions  wave  around  his  head  : 
RepuIsM  he  stands,  nor  from  his  stand  retires  ; 
But  with  repeated  shouts  his  army  firths. 
"  Trojans  !  be  firm ;  this  arm  shall  make  your  way 
Through  yon  square  body,  and  that  black  array. 
Stand,  and  my  spear, shall  rout  their  scattering 

power. 
Strong  as  they  seem,  embattled  like  a  tower. 
For  he  that  Juno's  heavenly  bosom  warms, 
The  first  of  gods,  this  day  inspires  uur  arms." 

He  said,,  and  roiis'd  the  soul  in  every  breast ; 
Urg'd -with  desire  of  fisme,  beyond  the  rest. 
Forth'  march'd  Deiphobus ;  but,  marching,  heH 
Befbre  his  wary  steps  his  ample  shield. 
Bold  Merion  aim'd  a  stroke  (nor  aim'd  it  wide) 
The  glittdring  javelin  pierc'd  the  tough  bull-hide; 
Butpicrc'd  not  throu^ :  unfaithful  to  his  hand, 
Tlie  point  broke  short,  and  sparkled  in  the  sand. 
The  Trojan  warrior,  touch'd  with  timely  fear. 
On  the  ra'is'd  orb  to  distance  bore  the  spear : 
The  Creek,  retreating,  moum'd  his  frustrate  blow. 
And  cursed  the  treacherous  lance  that  spar'd  a  fo^ : 
Then  to  the  ships  with  surly  speed  he  went. 
To  seek  a  surer  javelin  in  his  tent. 

Memwbile  with  rising  rage  th^  battle  glows. 
The  tumolt  thickens,  and  the  clamour  grows. 
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By  Teucer'6  arm  the  waiiikfi  Imbriu^  bleeds. 
The  soa  of  Mentor,  rich  in  generous  steeds. 
Ere  yet  to  Troy  the  sons  of  Greece  were  led. 
In  feir  PedsBus*  verdant  pastures  bred. 
The  youth  had  dwelt  j  remote  fron^  war's  alaims^ 
Ami  bless'd  in  bright  Medcsicaste's  arms ; 
(This  nym|>h,  the  fruit  of  Priam's  ravish'd  joy, 
Ally'd  the  warrior  to  the  house  of  Troy.) 
To  Troy,  ^hen  glory  call'd  his  arms,  he  came, 
And  match'd  the  bravest  of  her  chiefs  in  fame : 
With  Priam's  sons,  a  guardian  of  the  throne. 
He  livM,  beWd  and  honoured  as  his  owp. 
Him  Teueer  pieic*d  between  the  throat  and*  ear : 
He  eroans  beneath  the  Telamonian  spear. 
As  trom  some  far-seen  mountain's  airy  crown. 
Subdued  by  steel,  a  tall  ash  tumbles  down, 
'  And  soils  its  verdant  tresses  on  the  ground : 
So  fislls  the  youth ;  his  arms  the  £sll  resound. 
Then  Teueer  rushing  to  despoil  the  dead, 
From  Hector's  hand  a  shining  javelin  fled: 
He  saw,  and  shunn'd  the  deato ;  the  forceful  dart 
^ung  on,  and  pierc*d  Amphimachus*s  heart, 
Cteatus*  son,  of  Neptune's  forceful  line ; 
Vain  was  his  courage,  and  his  race  divine  f 
Prostrate  he  falls ;  his  clanging  arms  resound. 
And  his  br<Mid  buckler  thunders  on  the  gpnound. 
To  seize  his  beamy  helm  the  victor  flies. 
And  just  had  fasten*d  on  the  dazzling  prise, 
When  Ajax*  manly  arm  a  javelin  flung; 
Full  on  the  shield's  round  bobs  the  weapon  rung; 
He  felt  ^be  shock,  nor  more  was  doom'd  to  feel, 
Secure  in  mail,  and  sheath'd  in  shining  steel. 
Repuls'd,  be  yields;  the  victor  Greeks  obtain 
Tlie  spoils  contested,  and  bear  off  the  slain. 
Between  the  leaders  of  th'  Athenian  line 
(Stichius  the  brave,  Menestheus  the  divine) 
Deplor'd  Amphimachns,  sad  object!  licS; 
Imbrius  remains  the  fierce  Ajaces'  prize. 
As  two  grim  lions  bear  across  the  lawn, 
Snatch'd  from  devouring  hound?,  a  slaughter'd  fawn, 
In  tlieir  fell  jaws  high-lifting  through  the  wood. 
And  sprinklmg  all  the  shrubs  with  drops  of  blood ; 
So  these  the  chief:  great  Ajax  from  the  dead 
Strips  his  bright  arms,  Oileus  lops  his  head : 
T03s'd  like  a  ball,  and  whirl'd  in  air  away, 
At  Hector's  feet  the  gory  visage  lay. 

The  god  of  ocean,  fir'd  with  stern  disdain, 
And  pierc'd  with  sorrow  for  his  grandson  slain*. 
Inspires  the  Grecian  hearts,  confirms^  their  bands, 
And  breathes  destruction  on  the  Trojan  bands. 
Ihrift  as  a  whirlwind  rushing  to  the  fleet. 
He  finds  the  lance-famM  Idoraen  of  Crete ; 
His  pensive  brow  the  generous  care  exprest 
With  which  a  wounded  soldier  touched  his  breast| 
Whom  in  the  chance  of  war  a  javelin  tore. 
And  his  sad  comrades  from  the  battle  bpre  ; 
Him  to  the  surgeons  of  the  camp  he  sent ; 
Tliat  office  paid,  he  issued  from  his  tent. 
Fierce  for  the  fight ;  to  whom  the  god  bc^n, 
In  Thoas'  voice,  Andrsemon's  valiant  son. 
Who  rul'd  where  Calydon's  white  rocks  arise,        ^ 
And  Pleuron's  cbalky  cliflls  emblajse  the  skies: 
'^  *'  Where's  now  t^'  imperioGs  vaunt,  the  daring 

boast,      "  ^ 

Pf  Greece  victorious,  and  prond  Ilion  |ost>'^ 
To'^whom  the  king:  **  Qn  Greece  no  blame  be 
'    thrown, 
(  ^  her  trade,  and  war  is  all  her  own. 


Her  hardy  heroes  from  the  wetl-feaght  pUuui 
Nor  fear  withholds,  nor  shameful  sl^  detains. 


(|km»« 


*  Amphimachu% 


Tis  Heaven,  alas !  and  Jove's  all-powerful  doom, 
That  fisr,  for  distant  from  our  native  home. 
Wills  ns  to  fall,  inglorions !  Oh,  my  friend  ! 
Once  fgremost  in  the  fight,  still  prone  to  len4 
Or  arms  or  counsels,  now  perform  thy  best, 
And  what  thou  ca^st  pot  singly,  urge  the  rest." 
Thus  he;  and  thus  the  gdd,  whose  force  cai^ 
make 
The  solid  globe's  eternal  basis  shake : 
"  Ah !  never  may  he  see  his  native  land. 
But  f^  the  vultures  on  this  hateful  strand. 
Who  seeks  ignobly  in  bis  ships  to  stay. 
Nor  dares  to  combat  on  this  signal  day  ! 
For  this,  behold  !  in  horrid  arms  I  shine. 
And  urge  thy  soul  to  rival  acts  with  mine: 
Together  let  us  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Two,  not  the  worst ;  nor  ev'n  this  sticoour  vain  t 
Not  vain  the  weakest,  if  their  force  unite; 
But  ours,  the  bravest  have  confess'd  in  fight." 

This  said,  he  rushes  where  the  combat  bums; 
Swift  to  bis  tent  the  Cretan  king  returns. 
From  thence,  two  javelins  glittering  in  bis  hand, 
And  clad  in  arms  that  lightened  all  the  strand. 
Fierce  on  the  foe  th'  impetuous  hero  drove ; 
like  lightning  bursting  from  the  arm  of  Jove, 
Which  to  pale  man  the  wrath  of  Heaven  declares. 
Or  terrifies  th'  offending  world  uith  wars; 
In  streamy  sparkles,  kindling  all  the  skies. 
From  pole  to  pole  the  trail  of  glory  flies. 
Thus  his  bright  arax>ur  o'er  the  dazzled  throng 
Gleam'd  dresdful,  as  the  monarch  flash'd  along. 

Him,  near  bis  tent,  Meriones  attends ; 
T^liom  thps  he  questions :  **  Ever  best  of  friends ! 

0  say,  in  every  art  of  battle  skill'd. 
What  holds  thy  courage  from  so  bmve  a  fidd  ? 
On  some  important  message  art  thou  bound. 
Or  bleeds  my  friend  by  some  unhappy  wound  ) 
Inglorious  here,  my  soul  abhors  to  stay. 
And  glows  with  prospects  of  th'  approaching  day.'* 

**  O  prince !»»  (Meriones  replies)  ••  whose  care 
Leads  forth  th'  embattled  sons  of  Crete  to  war ; 
This  speaks  my  grief;  this  headless  lance  I  wield  ; 
The  rest  lies  rooted  in  a  Trojan  shield.'^ 

To  whom  the  Cretan :  **  Enter,  and  receive 
The  wanted  weapons ;  those  my  tent  can  give  ; 
Spears  I  have  store  (and  Trojan  lances  all) 
That  shed  a  lustre  round  th'  Ulnmin'd  walL 
Though  I,  disdainful  of  the  distant  war. 
Nor  trust  the  dart,  nor  aim  th*  uncertain  spear. 
Yet  hand  to  hand  I  fight,  and  spoil  the  slain ; 
And  theooe  these  trophies  and  these  arms  I  gain* 
Enter,  and  see  on  heaps  the  helmets  roll'd. 
And  high-hung  spears,  pnd  shields  that  flame  witli 
gold." 

**  Nor  vain,"  said  Merion,  *'  are  onr  martial  toils : 
We  too  can  boast  of  no  ignoble  spoils. 
But  those  my  sfiip  contains;  whence,  distant  fiir, 
I  fight  conspicuous  in  the  van  of  war. 
What  need  (  more  ?  If  any  Greek  there  be 
Who  knows  not  Merion,  I  appeal  to  thee." 

To  this,  Idomeneus:  "  The  fields  oC  fight 
Have  prov'd  thy  valour,  and  untonqu^d  might; 
And  were  some  ambush  for  the  fbe»d«ign'd 
Ev'n  there,  thy  courage  woojd  not  lag  behind. 
In  that  sharp  service,  singled  from  the  rest. 
The  fear  of  each,  or  valour,  stands  confest. 
No  force,  no  firmness,  the  pale  coward  shows  ; 

1  He  shifti  his  plfice;  kit  colour  comes  and  eoff 
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A  ^roppiDg  sve«t  creeps  cold  on  every  part, 
Asainst  bis  bosom  bests  bis  qoivering  beart ; 
Ternmr  end  death  in  bis  wild  eye-balls  stare ; 
With  cbattering  teeth  be  stands,  and  stiffening  hair. 
And  kx>ks  a  bloodless  image  of  despair  1 
Kot  so  the  brave — still  dauntless,  still  the  same, 
Unchanged  bis  colour,  and  unmovSd  his  frame; 
Compos'd  bis  thought,  determined  is  his  eye. 
And  ixM  bis  soul,  to  conquer  or  to  die : 
If  aught  disturb  the  tenonr  of  his  breast, 
'Tb  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest 

**  In  soch  assays  thy  blajneless  worth  is  known. 
And  every  art  of  dangerous  war  thy  own. 
By  chance  of  fight  whatever  wounds  you  bore. 
Those  wounds  wore  glorious  all,  and  all  before ; 
Soch  as  may  teach,  *twas  still  thy  brave  delight 
T*  oppose  tby  bosom  where  the  foremodt  fight 
But  why,  like  iufants,  cold  to  honour's  charms, 
$tand  we  to  talk,  when  glory  calls  to  arms  ? 
Go— fitom  my  conquered  spears  the  choicest  take, ' 
And  to  their  owners  send  them  nobly  back/' 

Swift  as  the  word  bold  Merion  snatch'd  a  spear. 
And,  breathing  slaogbter,  fbllow'd  to  the  war. 
So  Mars  ari^iipotent  invades  the  plain 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  of  man.) 
Terrour,  bis  best-tovM  son,  attends  his  course, 
Arm'd  with  stem  boldness,  and  enormous  force; 
The  pride  of  haughty  warriors  to  confound. 
And  lay  the  strength  of  t]rrants  on  the  ground : 
From  Thrace  they  fly,  call'd  to  the  dire  alarms 
Of  warring  Phlegyians,  and  Ephyrian  arms; 
Invoked  by  both,  relentless,  they  dispose 
To  these  glad  conquest,  murderous  rout  to  those. 
So  marcb*d  the  leaders  of  the  Cretan  train, 
And  their  biight  arms  shot  honour  o'er  the  plain. 

Tbeo  first  spake  Merion:  "  Shall  we  join  the 
right, 
Or  combat  in  the  centre  of  the  fight  ? 
0^to  the  left  our  wanted  succour  IqiiH  ? 
Hazard  and  fome  all  parts  alike  attend." 
••  Not  in  the  centre,"  Idomen  reply'd  : 
"  Our  ablest  chieftains  the  main  battle  ^ide  ; 
Each  godlike  Ajax  makes  that  post  his  care. 
And  gallant  Teucer  deals  destruction  there : 
Skill'd,  or  with  shafts  to  gall  the  disUnt  field. 
Or  t^ear  close  battle  on  the  sounding  shield. 
Th^  can  the  rage  of  haughty  Hector  tame :     , 
Safe  in  their  arms,  the  navy  fears  no  flame ; 
Till  Jove  himself  descends,  his  bolts  to  shed. 
And  burl  the  blazing  ruin  at  our  head. 
Great  must  he  be,  of  more  than  human  birth. 
Nor  feed  like  mortals  on  the  fruits  of  earth ; 
Htm  neidier  mcks  can  crush,  nor  steel  can  wonnd, 
Whom  ^)ax  iells  not  on  tb'  ensanguined  ground : 
In  standing  fight  he  mates  Achilles'  force, 
Exceird  alone  in  swiftness  in  the  course. 
Then  to  the  left  our  ready  arms  apply, 
And  liye  irith  glory,  or  with  glory  die." 

He  said ;  and  Merion  to  th'  appointed  place, 
Fiefce  ^M  the  god  of  battles,  urg'd  his  pace. 
Soon  as  the  foe  the  shinbg  cbieft  beheld 
R4tth  like  a  fiery  torrent  o'er  the  field. 
Their  force  embodied  in  a  tide  they  pour; 
The  rising  combat  sounds  ajong  the  shore. 
As  warring  winds,  in  Sirius'  sultry  reign. 
From  different  quarters  sweep  the  sandy  plain ; 
On  every  side  the  dusty  whirlwinds  rise, 
And  the  dry  fields  are  lifted  to  the  skies : 
Thns,  by  despair,  hope,  rage,  U^ether  driven, 
l^et  the  black  hosts,  and^  meetin|[,  darken'd  Heaven. 


All  dreadful  glar'd  the  iron  hct  of  war, 
Bristled  :»-ith  upright  s|»eani,  that  flashed  afar ; 
Dire  was  the  gleam  of  breast-plates,  helms,  and 

shields, 
And  polish'd  arms  emblaz'd  the  flaming  fields ; 
Tremendous  scene  !  that  general  horrour  gave. 
But  toucird  with  joy  the  bqsoms  of  the  brave, 

Saturn's  great  sons  in  fierce  contention  vy'd, 
4nd  orowdst  of  heroes  in  their  anger  dy'd. 
llie  sire  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  by  Thetis  won 
To  crown  with  glory  Peleus'  god- like  son, 
Wiii'd  not  destruction  to  the  Grecian  powers. 
But  spar'd  a  while  the  destined  Troyan  towers : 
While  Neptune,  ri!»iug  from  his  azure  main, 
Warr'd  on  the  king  of  Heaven  with  stetn  disdain. 
And  breath'd  revenge,  and  fir'd  the  Grecian  train. 
Gods  of  one  source,  c^  one  ethereal  race, 
Alike  divine,  and  Heaven  their  native  place ; 
But  Jove  the  greater;  fint-bom  of  the  skies. 
And  more  than  men,  or  gods,  supremely  wise. 
For  this,  of  Jove's  superior  might  afraid, 
Neptune  in  human  fbrm  concealed  his  aid. 
These  powers  infold  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train 
In  war  and  discord's  adamantine  cham, 
Indissolubly  strong ;  the  fatal  tye 
Is  stretch'd  on  both,  and,  close-compell'd,  they  dii^ 

Dreadful  in  arms,  and  grown  in  combats  gray, 
The  bold  Idomeneus  controls  the  day. 
First  by  his  hand  Othryoneus  was  slain, 
Swell'd  with  false  hopes,  with  mad  ambition  vain  1 
Caird  by  the  voice  of  war  to  martial  fame. 
From  high  Cabesos'  distant  walls  he  came ; 
Cassandra's  love  he  sought,  with  boasts  of  power, 
And  promised  conquest  was  the  proff(?r'd  dower. 
The  kiog  consented,  by  bis  vaunts  atus'd  ; 
The  king  consented,  but  the  fates  refused. 
Prond  of  himself,  and  of  th'  imagined  bride. 
The  field  he  measur'd  with  a  larger  stride. 
Him,  as  he  stalk'd,  the  Cretan  javelin  found; 
Vain  was  his  breast-plate  to  rq>el  the  wound : 
His  diieam  of  glory  lost,  he  plung'dto  Hell: 
His  arms  resounded  as  the  boaster  fell. 

The  great  Idomeneus  bestrides  the  dead ; 
"  And  thus,"  he  cries,  **  behold  thy  promise  sped ! 
Such  is  the  help  thy  arms  to  Ilion  bring, 
And  such  the  contract  of  the  Phrygian  king ! 
'Our  offers  now,  illustrious  prince !  receive ; 
For  such  an  aid  what  will  not  Argos  give  ? 
To  conquer  Troy,  with  ours  thy  forces  join. 
And  count  Atrides'  fairest  daughter  thine. 
Meantime,  on. farther  mf  thods  to  advise. 
Come,  follow  to  the  fleet  thy  new  allies : 
There  hear  what  Greece  has  on  her  part  to  say." 
He  spoke,  and  dragg'd  the  gory  corse  away. 

Tliis  Asius  view'd,  unable  to  contain. 
Before  his  chariot  warring  on  the  plain ; 
(His  crowded  coursers,  to  his  squire  consigned. 
Impatient  panted  on  his  neck  behind) 
To  vengeance  rising  with  a  sudden  spring. 
He  hop'd  the  conquest  of  the  Cretan  king. 
The  wary  Cretan,  as  his  foe  drew  near. 
Full  on  his  throat  discharg'd  the  forceful  speur  s 
Beneath  the  chin  the  point  was  seed  to  glide. 
And  gUtter'd,  extant  at  the  farther  side. 
As  when  the  mountain-oak,  or  poplar  tall. 
Or  pine,  fit  mast  for  some  great  admiral. 
Groans  to  the  ofi-heav'd  ax,  with  many  a  wound, 
Then  spreads  a  length  of  ruin  o'er  the  ground: 
So  sunk  proud  Asius  in  that  dreadful  day. 
And  stretch'd  before  b^  moch-lov'd  courserr  Vijy. 
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He  grinds  the  dust  distaiii*d  with  streambg  gore, 
And,  fierce  in  death,  lies  foaming  on  the  shore. 
Depri^'d  of  motion,  stiff  with  stupid  fear. 
Stands  all  aghast  his  trembling  charioteer, 
Nor  shuns  the  foe,  nor  turns  the  steeds  away, 
But  falls  transfixed,  an  unresisting  prey : 
Pierc'd  by  Antiloehus,  be  pants  beneath 
Th^  stately  car,  and  labours  out  his  breath. 
Thus  Asius*  steeds  (their  mighty  master  gone) 
Remain  th^  prize  of  Nestor's  youthful  son. 

Stat^'d  at  the  sight,  Delphobus  drew  nigh, 
And  nmde,  ttith  force,  the  vengeful  weapon  fly. 
The  Cretan  saw ;  and,  stooping,  cansM  to  glance 
From  his  slope  shield,  the  disappointed  lance. 
Beneath  the  spacious  targe  (a  blazing  round, 
Thick  with  bull-hides  and  brazen  orbits  bound, 
On  his  raised  arm  by  two  strong  braces  stay'd) 
He  lay  collected  in  defensive  shade ; 
O'er  his  safe  head  the  javelin  idly  sung. 
And  on  the  tinkling  verge  more  fiiintly  rung. 
Ev'n  then,  the  spear  the  vigorous  arm  confest. 
And  pierc'd,  obliquely,  king  Hypsenor's  breast : 
Waim'd  in  his  liver,  to  the  ground  it  bore 
The  chief,  his  people'^  guardian  now  no  more ! 

**  Not  unattended,"  fthe  proud  Trojan  cries) 
"  Nor  nnreveng'd,  lamented  Asius  lies: 
For  thee  though  Hell's  black  portals  stand  displayed. 
This  mate  shall  joy  thy  melancholy  shiide.'* 

Heart-piercing  anguish,  at  the  haughty  boast, 
Touch'd  every  Greek,  but  Nestor's  son  the  mo&t, 
Griev'd  as  be  was,  his  pious  arms  attend. 
And  his  broad  buckler  shields  his  slaughtered  friend: 
Tilled  Mecisthens  and  Alastor  bore 
HUlbonour'd  body  to  the  tented  shore. 

Nor  yet  irom  flight  Idomeneus  withdraws; 
Rcsolv'd  to  perish  in  his  country's  cauSe, 
Or  find  some  (be,  whom  Heaven  and  he  shall  doom 
To  wail  his  fate  in  death's  eternal  gloom. 
He  sees  Alcathoiis  in  the  firont  aspire : 
Great  £syetes  was  the  hero's  sire  : 
His  spouse  Hippodam^,  divinely  fiiir, 
Anchises'  eldest  hope,  and  doling  care  ; 
Whocharm'd  her  parent's  and  her  husband's  heart. 
With  beauty,  sense,  and  every  work  of  art : 
He  once,  of  Ilion's  youth,  the  loveliest  boy. 
The  fairest  she,  of  all  the  fair  of  Troy. 
By  Neptune  now  the  hapless  hero  dies, 
Who  covers  with  a  cloud  those  beauteous  eyes. 
And  fetters  every  limb :  yet,  bent  to  meet 
His  fate,  he  stands;  nor  shuns  the  lanoe  of  Crete, 
Fiict  as  some  column,  or  deep-rooted  oak, 
(While  the  windssleep)  his  breast  receiv'd  the  stroke. 
Before  the  ponderous  stroke  his  corselet  yields, 
liong  usM  to  ward  the  death  In  fighting  fields, 
llie  riven  armour  sends  a  jarring  sound  : 
His  labouring  heart  heaves  with  so  strong  a  bonnd, 
The  long  lance  shakes,  and  vibrates  in  the 

wound ; 
Fast-flowing  from  its  source,  as  prone  he  lay, 
•  Life's  purple  tide  impetuous  gush'd  away. 
Then  Idomen,  insulting  oVr  the  slain  ; 
**  Behold,  Derphobus !  nor  vaunt  in  vain  : 
See !  on  one  Greek  three  Trojan  ghosts  attend, 
This,  my  third  victim,  to  the  shades  I  send. 
Approaciiing  now,  thy  boasted  nucht  approve. 
And  try  the  prowess  of  the  seed  of  Jove. 
From  Jov«,  enamour  d  on  a  mortal  dame. 
Great  Minos,  guardian  of  his  country,  came: 
Deucalion,  blameless  prince !  was  Minos'  heir ; 
His  first-born  I,  the  third  from  Jupiter : 


O'er  spacious  Crete  and  her  bold  sons  t  reign,        ^ 
And  thence  my  ships  transport  me  through  the 

main : 
Lord  of  ahost,  o'er  all  my  host  I  shine, 
A  scourge  to  thee,  thy  father,  >nd  thy  line.** 
The  TVojan  heard ;  uncertain,  or  to  meet 
Alone,  with  venturous  arps,  the  king  of  Crete; 
Or  seek  auxiliar  force;  at  length  decreed 
To  call  some  hero  to  partake  the  deed, 
Forthwith  .£neas  rises  to  his  thought : 
For  him,  in  Troy's  remotest  lines,  he  sought  5 
Where  he,  incens'd  at  partial  Priam,  stands, 
And  sees  superior  posts  in  meaner  hands. 
To  him,  aqnbitious  of  so  great  an  aid. 
The  bold  Deiphobns  approach'd,  and  said : 

*•  Now,  Trojan  prince,  employ  thy  pious  arms, 
If  e'er  thy  bosom  felt  fair  honour's  charms. 
Alcathoiis  dies,  thy  brother  and  thy  friend ! 
Come,  and  the  warrior's  lov*d  remains  defend. 
Beneath  his  cares  thy  early  youth  was  trained. 
One  table  fed  you,  and  one  roof  contain'd.        , 
This  deed  to  fierce  Idomeneus  we  owe ; 
Haste,'  and  revenge  it  on  th'  insulting  foe." 

^neas  heard,  and  for  a  space  resign'd 
To  tender  pity  all  his  manly  mind ; 
Then,  rising  in  his  rage,  he  burns  to  fight : 
The  Greek  awaits  him,  with  collected  might 
As  the  fell  boar  on  some  rouzh  niountain's  head, 
Arm'd  with  wild  terrours,  and  to  slaugliter  bred. 
When  the  loud  nistics  rise,  and  shout  from  fiir. 
Attends  the  tumult,  and  expects  the  war ; 
O'er  his  bent  tmck  the  bristly  honours  rise. 
Fires  stream  in  lightning  from  his  sanguine  eyes ; 
His  foaming  tu»ks  both  dogs  and  men  engage, 
But  most  his  hunters  rouse  his  mighty  rage: 
So  stood  Idomeneus,  his  javelin  shook. 
And  met  the  Trojan  with  a  lowering  look, 
Antilochus,  Dcipynis,  were  near, 
The  youthfnl  ^spring  of  the  god  of  war, 
Merion,  and  Aphareus,  in  field  renown'd  : 
To  these  the  warrior  sent  his  voice  around  : 
"  Fellows  in  arms !  your  timely  aid  unite ; 
Lo,  great  Mnesa  rushes  to  the  fivht : 
Sprung  from  a  god,  and  more  than  mortal  bold  ; 
He  fresh  in  youth,  and  1  in  arms  grown  old. 
Else  should  this  hand,  this  hour,  decide  the 

strife. 
The  great  dispute,  of  glory,  or  of  life." 

He  spoke ;  and  all  as  with  one  soul  obey'd  ; 
Their  lifted  bucklers  cast  a  dreadful  shade 
Around  the  chief.     JEnatks  too  demands 
Til'  assisting  forces  of  his  native  lands : 
Paris,  De'iphobus,  Agenorjoin; 
(Co-aids  and  captains  of  the  Trojan  line) 
In  order  follow  all  th'  embodied  train ; 
I  jke  Ida's  Hocks  proceeding  o'er  the  plain ; 
Before  his  fleecy  care,  erect  and  bold. 
Stalks  the  proud  ram,  the  father  of  the  fold  : 
With  joy  the  swain  surveys  them,  as  he  leads 
To  the  cool  fountains,  through  the  well-known 

meads,  • 

So  joys  i^eas,  as  his  native  band 
Moves  on  in  rank,  and  stretches  o'er  the  land. 
Round  dead  Alcathoiis  now  the  battle  rose ; 
On  every  side  the  steely  circle  grows  ; 
Now  batter'd  breast-plates  and  hack'd  helmet* 

ring, 
.And  o'er  their  heads  unheeded  javelins  sing. 
Above  the  rest  two  towering  chiefii  appear, 
Tlere  great  Idomeneus,  ^cas  here» 
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like  ffids  of'Wmr,  dispensing  fate,  they  stood, 
And  bum'd  to  drench  the  groand  with  mutual 

blood. 
The  Trc^  weapon  whizzM  along  in  air. 
The  Cretan  saw,  and  shunnM  the  brazen  spear : 
Sent  from  an  arm  so  strong,  the  missive  wood 
Stuck  deep  in  earth,  and  quiverM  where  it  stood. 
But  (Enomas  received  the  Cretan's  stroke. 
The  forceful  spear  his  hollow  coiselet  broke. 
It  rippM  hb  hetiy  with  a  ghastly  wound. 
And  roird  the  smoking  entrails  to  the  ground. 
Stretched  on  the  plain,  he  sobs  away  his  bi-eath. 
And  furious  grasps  the  bloody  dust  in  death.     • 
The  victor  firom  hb  breast  the  weapon  tean ; 
(Hb  spoils  be  could  not,  for  the  shower  of  spears.) 
Though  now  unfit  an  active  war  to  wage. 
Heavy  with  cumbrous  arms,  stiff  with  cold  age, 
Hb  listless  limbs  unable  for  the  course ; 
In  standing  6ght  he  yet  maintains  hb  force  : 
Till,  faint  with  labour,  and  by  foes  repelPd, 
Hb  tir'd  slow  steps  he  drags  from  off  the  field. 

Deiphobos  beheld  him  as  he  past. 
And,  fir'd  with  hate,  a  parting  javelin  cast : 
The  javelin  errM,  but  held  its  course  along, 
And  pierc'd  Ascalaphus,  the  brave  and  young : 
The  SOD  of  Man  fell  gasping  on  the  .ground. 
And  gnaflh*d  the  dust  all  bloody  with  hb  wound. 

Nor  knew  the  furious  father  of  hb  fall ; 
High«thron'd  amidst  the  great  Olympian  hall. 
On  golden  clouds  th*  immortal  synod  sate ; 
Detain^  from  bloody  war  by  Jove  and  fate. 

Now,  where  in  dust  the  breathless  hero  lay. 
For  slain  Ascalaphus  commenc'd  the  firay. 
Beiphobus  to  seize  his  helmet  flies, 
And  from  hb  temples  rends  the  glittering  prize ; 
Valiant  as  Mara,  Meriones  drew  near. 
And  on  hb  loaded  arm  discharg'd  his  spear : 
He  drops  the  weight,  disabled  with  the  pain ; 
The  hollow  helmet  rings  against  the  plain. 
« Swift  as  a  vulture  leaping  on  Lis  prey, 
Prom  hb  torn  arm  the  Grecian  rent  away 
The  reeking  javelin,  and  rcjoin'd  his  friends. 
His  wounded  brother  good  Polites  tends ; 
Around  hb  wabt  the  pious  arms  be  threw, 
And  from  the  rage  of  combat  gently  drew : 
Witti  hb  swift  coursera,  on  his  splendid  car, 
Rapt  from  the  lessening  thunder  of  the  war ; 
To  Troy  they  drove  him,  groaning  firom  the  shore, 
Aud  sprinkling,  as  he  passM,  the  sands  with  gore. 
Meanwhile  (tesh  slaughter  bathes  the  sanguine 
ground, 
Heaps  fbll  On  heaps,  and  Heaven  and  Earth  re- 
Bold  Apharens  by  great  JEneas  bled  ;  [sound. 
As  toward  the  chief  he  tum*d  his  daring  head, 
He  ptercM  his  throat ;  the  bending  head,  deprest 
Beneath  his  helmet,  nods  upon  bis  breast  3 
His  shieUl  revers*d  o'er  the  fall'n  warrior  lies  j 
And  everlasting  slumber  seals  hb  eyes. 
Antilochus,  as  Thodn  tum'd  him  round, 
TranspiercM  hb  back  with  a  dishonest  wound : 
The  hollow  vein  that  to  the  neck  extends 
Along  the  chine,  hb  eager  javHin  rends : 
Supine  he  falls,  and  to  his  social  train 
Spreads  his  imploring  arms,  but  spreads  in  vain. 
Th*  exulting  victor,  leaping  where  he  lay, 
From  hb  broad  shoulden  tore  the  spoib  away  ; 
His  time  obscrv'd  ;  for,  closed  by  foes  around^ 
On  all  sides  thi^k,  the  peals  of  arms  resound. 
>]b  shieM,  embo^d,  the  ringing  storm  sustains. 
But  be  impervious  and  untouched  rtmaini. 


(Great  Neptune's  care  preserved  from  hostile  rage 

Thb  youth,  the  joy  of  Nestor's  glorious  age) 

In  arms  mtrepid,  with  the  first  he  fought, 

Fac'd  every  foe,  and  every  danger  sought ; 

Hb  winged  lance,  resistless  as  the  wind. 

Obeys  each  motion  of  the  master's  mind. 

Restless  it  flies,  impatient  to  be  free. 

And  meditates  the  distant  enemy. 

The  son  of  Asius,  Adamas,  drew  near. 

And  struck  hb  target  with  the  brazen  spear. 

Fierce  in  hb  front :  but  Neptune  wards  the  blow. 

And  blunU  the  javelin  of  th'  eluded  foe. 

In  the  broad  buckler  half  the  weapon  stood ; 

Splinter'd  on  earth  flew  half  the  broken  wood. 

Disarm'd,  he  mingled  in  the  Trojan  crew  ; 

But  Merion's  spear  o'ertook  him  ai  he  flew. 

Deep  in  the  belly's  rim  an  entrance  found. 

Where  sharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  is  the  wound. 

Bending,  he  fell,  and  doubled  to  the  ground. 

Lay  panting.    Thus  an  ox,  in  fetters  ty'd. 

While  death's  strong  pangs  dbtend  hb  labouring 

Hb  bulk  enormous  on  the  field  displays ;       [side,  ^ 

His  heaving  heart  beats  thick,  as  ebbing  life  decays. 

The  spear,  the  conqueror  from  his  body  drew. 

And  death's  dim  shadows  swam  before  hb  view. 

Next  brave  Be'ipyrus  m  dust  was  laid : 

King  Helenus  wav*d  high  the  Thracian  bUde, 

And  smote  his  temples,  with  an  arm  so  strong. 

The  helm  fell  oflr,  and  roli'd  amid  the  throag . 

There,  for  some  luckier  Greek  it  rests  a  prise  ; 

For  dark  in  death  the  godlike  owner  lies  ! 

Raging  with  grief,  great  Menelaib  bums. 

And,  fraught  with  vengeance,  to  the  victor  turns: 

That  shook  the  ponderous  lance,  in  act  to  throw  i 

And  this  stood  adverse  with  the  bended  bow : 

Full  on  his  breast  the  Trojan  arrow  fell. 

But  harmless  bounded  from  the  plated  sted. 

As  on  some  ample  barn's  welUharden'd  floor, 

(The  winds  collected  at  each  open  door) 

While  the  broad  fan  with  force  b  whirl'd  armrad. 

Light  leaps  the  golden  grain,  resulting  from  the 

ground  : 
So  fnmi  the  steel  that  guards  Atrides*  heart, 
Repell'd  to  distance  flies  the  bounding  dart. 
Atrides,  watchful  of  th'  unwary  foe, 
Pierc'd  with  hb  lance  the  hand  that  grasp'd  the  bow^ 
And  nail'd  it  to  the  yew :  the  wounded  hand 
Trail'd  the  long  lance  that  mark'd  with  blood  the 
But  good  Agenor  gently  from  the  wound        [sand. 
The  Spear  solicits,  and  the  bandage  bound  ; 
A  sling's  soft  wool,  snatch'd  from  a  soldier's  side. 
At  once  the  tent  and  ligature  supply'd. 

Behold !  Pisander,  urg'd  by  fate's  decree. 
Springs  through  the  ranks  to  fail,  and  ^1  by  thee. 
Great  Menelaib  !  to  enhance  thy  fame ; 
High-towering  in  the  front,  the  warrior  came. 
First  the  sharp  lance  was  by  Atridos  thrown  ; 
The  lance  far  distant  by  the  winds  was  blown. 
Nor  pierc'd  Pisander  through  Atrides'  shield  j 
Pisander's  spear  fell  shiver'd  on  the  field. 
Not  so  dbeourag'd,  to  the  future  blind. 
Vain  dreams  of  conquest  swell  his  haughty  mind ; 
Dauntless  he  rushc-s  where  the  Spartan  lord 
Like  lijfhtning  brandikh'd  his  far-beanring  sword. 

Hb  If  ft  arm  hi^h  oppo(»*d  the  shining  shield  : 
His  right,  beneath,  the  cover'd  pole-ax  held 
An  olive's  cloudy  grain  the  handle  made, 
Distinct  with  studs  ;  and  brazen  was  tlie  blade)  ; 
This  on  the  helm  dbcharg*d  a  noble  blow ; 
The  plume  dropt  nodding  to  the  plain  below. 
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'  ))ut  such  as  those  of  Jove's  high  lineage  born, 
The  blue-ey'd  maid,  or  he  that  gilds  the  mom) 
As  this  decisive  day  shall  end  the  fame 
Of  Greece,  and  Argos  be  no  more  a  name. 
And  thou,  imperious ;  if  thy  madness  wait 
The  lance  of  Hector,  thou  shalt  meet  thy  fate  : 
That  giant  corpse  extended  on  the  shore. 
Shall  largely  feed  the  fowls  with  fat  and  gore." 

He  said,  and  like  a  lion  staikM  along  : 
With  shouts  incessant  earth  and  ocean  rung, 
Sent  from  his  following  host :  the  Grecian  train 
With  answering  thunders  fill'd  the  echoing  plain; 
A  shout  that  tore  Heaven's  concave,  and  alM>ve 
Shook  the  fix*d  splendours  of  the  throne  of  Jove. 


THE  ILUD. 


ARGUMENT. 


JVNO  DtCBITBt  JUPITER  BY  THE    CIRDLB   OP  VBMVl. 

Nestor,  sitting  at  the  table  with  Machaon,  is 
alarmed  with  the  increasing  clamour  of  the  war, 
and  hastens  to  Agamemnon :  on  hit  way  he 
meets  that  prince  with  Diomcd  and  Ulysses, 
whom  he  informs  of  the  extremity  of  the  danger. 
Agamemnon  proposes  to  make  tbeir  escape  by 
night,  which  Ulysses  withstands ;  to  which  Dio- 
ined  adds  his  advice,  that,  wounded  as  they 
were,  they  should  go  forth  and  encourage  the 
army  with  their  presence  :  which  advice  is  pur- 
sued. Juno,  seeing  the  pltrtiaKty  of  Jupiter  to 
the  Trojans,  forms  a  design  to  over-reach  him  ; 
she  sets  off  her  charms  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  (the  more  sdirely  to  enchant  him)  obtains 
the  magic  circle  of  Venus.  She  then  applies 
herself  to  the  god  of  sleep,  and,  with  some  dif- 
iioulty,  persuades  hhn  to  seal  the  eyes  of  Jupi> 
ter ;  this  done,  she  goes  to  Mount  Ida,  where 
the  god,  at  firrt  sight,  is  ravished  with  her 
beauty,  sinks  in  her  embraces,  and  is  laid  asleep. 
Neptune  takes  advantage  of  his  slumber,  and 
succours  the  Greeks :  Hector  is  struck  to  the 
ground  with  a  prodigious  stone  by  Ajax,  and 
carried  off  from  the  battle.  Several  actions 
succeed  ;  till  the  Trojans,  much  distressed,  are 
ohlii^ed  to  give  way  :  the  lesser  Ajax  signalizes 
himself  in  a  particular  manner. 


Tiirr  nor  the  genial  feast,  nor  flouting  bowl, 
Coirtd  charm  the  cares  of  Nestor's  watchful  soul ; 
His  starthed  ears  th'  increasing  aies  attend  : 
Then  thus,  impatient,  to  his  wounded  friend  : 

**  What  new  alarm,  divine  Machaon,  say. 
What  mixt  events  attend  this  mighty  day  ? 
Hark  !  how  the  ^outs  divide,  and  Uow  tliey  meet, 
And  now  come  full,  and  thicken  to  thr  fleet ; 
Here  with  the  cordial  draught,  dispel  thy  care, 
Let  He^^aniwle  the  strengthening  bath  prepare, 
Itefresh  thy  wound,   and  cleanse  the  clotted  gore ; 
While  I  th*  adventures  of  the  day  explore.*' 

He  said,  an<l  seizing Thrasymedes'  shield, 
(His  valiant  offspring)  ha«)ten*d  to  the  lield; 
(That  day,  the  son  his  father's  buckler  bore) 
'jhen  snatch'd  a  lancc,  and  issued  from  the  door. 


Soon  as  the  prospect  open'd  to  his  view, 
His  wounded  eyes  the  scene  of  sorrow  knew  ; 
Dire  disarray !  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
The  wall  in  ruins,  and  the  Greeks  in  flight 
As  when  old  Ocean's  silent  surface  sleeps, 
The  waves  just  heaving  on  the  purple  deeps ; 
While  yet  th'  expected  tempest  hangs  on  high. 
Weighs  down  the  cloud,  and  blackens  in  the  sky, 
The  mass  of  waters  will  no  wind  obey ; 
Jove  sends  one  g^t,  and  bids  them  roll  away. 
While  wavering  counsels  thus  his  mind  engage. 
Fluctuates  in  doubtful  thought  the  Pylian  sage. 
To  join  the  host,  or  to  the  general  haste; 
Debating  long,  he  fii^es  on  the  last :  - 
Yet,  as  he  moves,  the  fight  his  bosom  warms'; 
The  field  rings  dreadful  with  the  clang  of  arms  ; 
The  gleaming  falchions  flash,  the  javelins  fly ; 
Blows  echo  blows,  and  all  or  kill  or  die. 

Him,  in  bis  march,  the  wounded  priqces  meet. 
By  tardy  steps  ascending  from  the  fleet : 
Tlie  king  of  men,  Ulysses  the  divine. 
And  who  to  Tydeos  owes  his  noble  line. 
(Their  ships  at  distance  from  the  battle  stand. 
In  lines  advanc'd  along  the  shelving  strand  : 
Whose  bay,  the  fleet  unable  to  contain 
At  length  ;  beside  the  margin  of  the  nnain, 
Rank  above  rank,  the  orouded  ships  they  moor: 
Who  landed  firstjay  highest  on  the  shore.) 
Supported  on  their  spears,  they  took  their  way. 
Unfit  to  fight,  but  anxious  for  the  day. 
Nestor's  approach  alarm'd  each  Grecian  breast. 
Whom  thus  the  general  of  the  host  addrest : 

"O  grace  and  glory  of  th'  Achaian  name ! 
What  drives  thee,  Nestor,  finom  the  field  of  fame> 
Shall  then  proud  Hector  see  his  boast  fulfill'd. 
Our  fleets  in  ashes,  and  our  heroes  kill'd  ? 
Such  was  his  threat,  ah  now  ioosoon  made  good. 
On  many  a  Grecian  bosom  writ  in  blood. 
Is  every  heart  inflam'd  with  equal  rage 
Against  your  king,  nor  will  one  chief  engage  ? 
And  have  I  liv'd  to  see  with  moumfol  eyes 
In  every  Greek  a  new  Achilles  rise  ?" 

Gerenian  Nestor  then :  "  So  fate  has  will'd ; 
And  all-confirming  time  has  fate  fulfill'd. 
Not  he  that  thunders  from  th'  aerial  bower. 
Not  Jove  himself,  upon  the  past  has  power. 
The  wall,  our  late  inviolable  bound. 
And  best  defence,  lies  smokiifg  on  the  ground : 
E'vn  to  the  ships  their  conquering  arms  extend. 
And  groans  of  slaughtered  Greeks  to   Heaven 

ascend. 
On  speedy  measures  then  employ  your  thought. 
In  such  distress.     If  counsel  profit  aught ; 
Arms  cannot  much :  though  Mars  our  souls  excite; 
These  gaping  wounds  withhold  us  from  the  fight'* 

To  him  the  monarch  :    "  That  our  army  bends, 
That  Troy  triumphant  oUr  high  fleet  ascends. 
And  that  the  rampart,  late  our  surest  trust. 
And  best  defence,  lies  smoking  in  the  dust : 
All  this  from  Jove's  aflSictive  hand  we  beer. 
Who,  far  fn^rn  Argos,  wills  our  ruin  here. 
Past  ore  the  days  when  happier  Greece  was  blest 
And  fill  his  favour,  all  bis  aid  confest ; 
No*r  Heaven,  averse,  our  hands  from  battle  ties. 
And  lifts  the  Trojan  glory  to  the  skies. 
Cease  we  at  length  to  waste  our  blood  in  >-ain. 
And  lanch  what  ships  lie  nearest  to  the  main ; 
T^ave  these  at  anchor  till  the  comin.2  niglit : 
Then  if  impetuous  Troy  tbvbear  the  fight. 
Bring  all  to  sea,  and  hoist  each  sail  for  flight 
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Better  from  evils,  well  foreseen  to  run, 
Hian  perish  in  the  danger  we  may  shun.'' 

Thus  he.     The  sage  UJysses  thus  replies, 
While  anger  flashed  from  his  disdainful  eyes  : 
'*  Wtvst  shameful  words  (unkingly  as  thou  art) 
Fall  from  that  tremhUng  tongue,  and  timorous 

heart. 
Oh,  wcr»;  thy  sway  the  curse  of  meaner  powers, 
And  thou  the  shame  of  any  host  but  ours  ! 
A  host,  by  Jore  endued  with  martial  might, 
And  taught  to  conquer,  or  to  £dl  in  fight : 
Adreoturous  combats  and  bold  wars  to  wage, 
Employed  our  youth,  and  yet  employs  our  age. 
And  « lit  thou  thus  desert  the  Trojan  plain  ? 
And  have  whole  streams  of  blood  been  spilt  in 

Tain  ? 
In  such  base  sentence  if  thou  couch  thy  fear. 
Speak  it  in  whispers,  lest  a  Greek  should  h^ar. 
lAves  tliere  a  man  so  dead  to  fame,  who  darts 
To  think  such  meanness,  or  the  thought  declares  ? 
And  coniefi  ft  ev*u  from  him  whose  sovereign  sway 
The  bandied  legions  of  ail  Greece  obey  ? 
Is  this  a  general's  Toice  that  calls  to  flight, 
While  war  hangs  doubtful,  while  his  soldiers  fight  > 
What  more  could  Troy  ?     What  yet  their  fate 

denies, 
Thoa  giv'st  the  £be:  all  Greece  becomes  their 

prize. 
No  more  the  troops  (our  hoisted  sails  in  view. 
Themselves  abandoned)  shall  the  fight  pursue ; 
But  thy  ships  flying,  with  despair  shall  see ; 
And  owe  destruction  to  a  prince  like  thee. 

"  Thy  just  repnxjfs"  (Atrides  calm  replies) 
*'  Like  arrows  pierce  me,  for  thy  words  are  wise. 
Unwilling  as  1  am  to  lose  the  host, 
I  force  not  Greece  to  leave  this  hateful  coast. 
Glad  I  submit,  whoe'er,  or  young  or  old, 
Aught  more t:onducive  to  our  weal,  unfold." 
Tydides  cut  him  short,  and  thus  began': 
'*  Such  counsel  if  you  seek,  behold  the  man 
Who  boldly  gives  it ;  and  what  he  shall  say. 
Young  though  he  be,  disdain  not  to  obey  : 
A  youth,  who  from  the  mighty  lydeus  springs. 
May  sp«ik  to  councils  ^d  assembled  kings. 
Hear  then  in  me  the  great  (Enides'  son, 
Whose  honoured  dust  (his  race  of  glory  run) 
Lies  whelm'd  in  ruins  of  theTheban  wall ; 
Brave  in  his  life,  and  glorious  in  his  frill; 
With  three  bold  sons  was  generous  Prothoiis  blest. 
Who  Plenron's  walls  and  Calydon  possest ; 
Melas  and  Agrins,  but  (who  frir  surpast 
The  rest  in  courage)  (Eneus  was  the  last. 
From  him,  my  sire.     From  Calydon  expelVd,     ^ 
He  pass'd  to  Argos,  and  in  exile  dweird ; 
The  monarch's  daughter  there  (so  Jove  ordain'd) 
He  won  and  flourishM  where  Adrastusreign'd; 
There,  rich  m  fortune's  gifts,  his  acres  till'd, 
Behald  his  vines  their  liquid  harvest  yield, 
And  numerous  flocks  that  whiten'd  all  the  field. 
Such  Tydeus  was,  the  foremost  once^h  fame  ! 
Nur  lives  in  Greece  a  stranger  to  his  name. 
Then,  what  for  common  good  my  thoughts  inspire, 
Alteoil ;  and  in  the  son,  respect  the  sire: 
llioagh  sore  of  battle,   though  with  wounds  op- 

prest 
Let  each  go  forth,  and  animate  the  rest. 
Advance  the  glory  which  he  cannot  share. 
Though  not  partaker,  witness  of  the  war. 
But  l«$t  rtew  wounds  on  wounds  o'erpower  us  quite, 
Beyond  the  missile  javelhi's  sounding  flight. 


Safe  let  us  stand ;  and  from  the  tumult  hr. 
Inspire  the  ranks,  and  rule  the  distant  war." 

He  added  not :  the  listening  kings  obey. 
Slow  moving  on ;  Atrides  leads  the  way* 
The  god  of  ocean  (to  inflame  their  rage) 
Appears  a  warrior  fiirrow'd  o'er  with  age ; 
Prest  in  his  own,  the  general's  hand  he  took. 
And  thus  the  venerable  hero  spoke  : 

**  Atrides,  lo  !  with  what  disdainful  eye 
Achilles  sees  his  country's  forces  fly ; 
Blind  impious  man !  whose  anger  is  his  guide. 
Who  glories  in  unutterable  pride. 
So  may  he  perish,  so  may  Jove  disclaim 
The  wretch  relentless,  and  o'erwhelm  with  shame ! 
But  Heaven  forsakes  not  thee  :  o'er  yonder  sands 
Soon  Shalt  thou  view  the  scatter'd  Trojan  bands 
Fly  diverse  ;  while  proud  kings,    and  chiefr  re- 

nown'd, 
Driven  heaps  on  heap;*,  with  clouds  involved  around 
Of  rolling  dust,  their  winged  wheels  employ 
To  hide  their  ignominious  heads  in  Troy." 

He  spoke,  then  rush'd  amid  the  warrior  crew  ; 
And  sent  his  voice  before  him  as  he  flew, 
Loud,  as  the  shout  encountering  armies  yield, 
When  twice  ten  thousand  shake  the  labouring  field; 
Such  was  the  voice,  and  such    the   thundering 

sound 
Of  him,  whose  trident  rends  the  solid  ground. 
Each  Argive  bosom  beats  to  meet  the  fight. 
And  grizzly  war-appears  a  pleasing  sight 

Meantime  Saturnia  from  Olympus'  brow 
High  thron'd  in  gold,  beheld  the  fields  below  ; 
With  joy  the  glorious  conflict  she  survey'd. 
Where  her  great  brother  gave  the  Grecians  aid  j 
Bat  plac'd  aloft,  on  Ida's  shady  height 
She  sees  her  Jove,  and  trembles  at  the  sight. 
Jove  to  deceive,  what  methods  shall  she  try, 
What  arts,  to  blind  his  all  beholding  eye  ? 
At  length  she  trusts  her  power ;  resolv'd  to  prove 
TheoW,  yet  still  successful,  cheat  of  love; 
Against  his  wisdom  to  oppose  her  charms, 
And  lull  the  lord  of  thunders  in  her  arms. 

Swift  to  her  bright  apartment  she  repairs, 
Sacred  to  dress  and  beauty's  pleasing  cares  r 
WithskiH  divine  had  Vulcan  form'd  the  bower. 
Safe  from  access  of  each  intruding  power. 
Tooch'd  with  her  •secret  key,  the  doors  unfold  : 
Self-clos'd,  behind  her  shut  the  valves  of  gold. 
Here  first  she  bathes ;   and  round  her  body  pours 
Soft  oils  of  fragrance,  and  ambrosial  showers : 
The  winds,  perfum'd,  the  balmy  gale  convey 
Tlirongh  Heaven,  through  Earth,  and  all 

th'  aerial  way ; 
Spirit  divine !  whose  exhalation  greets 
The  sense  of  gods  with  more  than  mortal  sweets. 
Thus  while  she  breath'd  of  Heaven,  with  decent 

pride 
Her  artful  hands  the  radiant  tresses  ty'd ; 
Part  on  her  head  hi  shining  ringlets  rolPd, 
Part  o'er  her  shoulders  wav'd  like  melted  gold. 
Around  her  next  a  heavenly  mantle  flow'd; 
That  rich  with  Pallas'  labour'd  colours  glow'd  :    * 
Ijirge  clasps  of  gold  the  foldings  gather 'd  round, 
A  golden  zone  hersweliing  bosom  bound. 
Far- beaming  pendants  tremble  in  her  ear. 
Each  gem  illumin'd  with  a  triple  star. 
Then  o'er  her  head  she  casts  a  veil  more  white 
Than  uew.fairn  snow,  and  dazzling  as  the  light 
Last  her  fair  feet  celestial  sandals  t(race. 
llius  issuing  radiant  with  mtofsticnace. 
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Forth  from  the  dome  th'  imperial  goddesi  moves. 
And  calls  the  mother  of  the  Smila  and  Loves. 

*'  How  ]oog^'  (to  Venus  thus  apart  she  cried) 
"  Shall  human  strife  celestial  minds  divide  ? 

**  Ah  yet,  will  Venus  aid  Satumia's  joy, 
And  set  aside  the  cause  of  Greece  and  Troy  ?'' 

**  Let  Heaven's  dread   empress"   (Cytherem 
said) 
Speak  her  request,  and  derm  her  will  ohey'd." 
'*  Then  grant  me"  (said  the  queen)  <'  those  con- 
quering charms, 
That  power,  which  mortals  and  immortals  warms, 
That  love,  which  melts  mankind  in  fierce  desires, 
And  bums  the  sons  of  Heaven  with  sacred  fires  ! 

*'  For  lo,  I  haste  to  those  remote  abodes. 
Where  the  great  parents  (sacred  source  of  gods !) 
Ocean  and  Tethys  their  old  empire  keep. 
On  the  last  limits  of  the  land  and  deep. 
In  their  kind  arms  my  tender  years  were  past ; 
What  time  old  Saturn,  fipom  Oljmipus  cast. 
Of  upper  Heaven  to  Jove  resigned  the  reign, 
Whelm'd  imder  the  huge  mass  of  earth  and 

main: 
For  strife,  1  hear,  has  made  the  union  cease. 
Which  held  so  long  that  ancient  pair  in  peace. 
What  honour,  and  what  love,  shall  I  obtain, 
If  I  compose  those  fatal  feu^  again  ; 
Once  more  their  minds  in  mutual  ties  engage^ 
And  what  my  youth  has  owed,  repay  their  rage  ?" 
,  She  said.     With  awe  divine  the  queen  of  love 
ObeyM  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove  : 
And  from  her  fragrant  breast  the  zone  unbraced, 
With  various  skill,  and  high  embroidery  grac'd* 
In  this  was  every  art,  and  every  charm, 
To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm  : 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire. 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still  reviving  fire. 
V  Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs, 
Siteoce  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 
This,  on  her  hand  the  Cvprian  goddess  laid  ; 
Take  this,  and  with  it  all  thy  wish,  she  said. 
M''ith  smile  she  took  the  charm ;  and  smiling  prest 
The  powerful  cestus  to  her  snowy  breast. 

Then  Venus  to  the  courts  of  Jove  withdrew ; 
Whilst  from  Olympus  pleasM  Satumia  flew. 
O'er  high  Pieria  thence  her  course  she  bore. 
O'er  feir  Emathia^s  ever  pleasfng  shore. 
O'er  Hemus'  hills  with  snows  eternal  crown'd ; 
Nor  once  her  flying  foot  approach'd  the  ground. 
Then  taking  wing  from  Athos'  lofry  steep, 
She  speeds  to  Lemnos  b'er  the  rolling  deep, 
And  seeks  the  cave  of  Death's  half-brother.  Sleep. 
**  Sweet  pleasing  Sleep  !*'  (Satumia  thus  began) 
**  Who  spread^st  thy  empire  o'er  each  god  and 
If  e'er  olMequious  to  tby  Juno^s  will,  [man; 

O  power  of  sliimbcrs  !  hear,  and  favour  still : 
Shed  thy  soft  dews  on  Jove's  immortal  eyes. 
While  sunk  in  love's  entrancrag  joys  he  lies. 
A  splendid  footstool,  and  a  throne;  that  sUine 
With  gold  onffuling,  Somnus,  shall  be  thine : 
TBe  work  of  Vulcan  ;  to  indulge  thy  ease, 
'SrHen   wine  and  feasts  thy  golden  humours 
/  pleasa** 

**  Imperial  dame,"  (the  balmy  power  replies) 
**  Great  Saturn's  heir,  and  empress  of  the  skies  ! 
O*^  other  gods  I  spread  my  easy  chain ; 
Tb«  sire  of  all,  old  Ocean,  owns  my  reign. 
And  bis  busb'd  waves  lie  silent  on  the  mainr 
But  how,  u|d>idden,  shall  I  dare  to  steep 
49f«1  awe&l  temples  in  the  dew  of  sle^  ? 


Long  since,  too  ventmrons,  at  tliy  bold  eocnibitkv 
On  those  eternal  lids  I  laid  my  hand  r 
What  time,  deserting  Ilion's  wasted  plain. 
His  conquering  son,  Alcides,  plodgh'd  the  main^ 
When  lo  1  the  deeps  arise,  the  tempests  roar, 
And  drive  the  hero  to  the  Coan  shore ; 
Great  Jove  awaking,  shook  the  blest  abodes 
With  rising  wrath,  and  tumbled  gods  on  gods | 
Me  chief  he  sought,  and  from  the  realms  on  high 
Had  hurl*d  Indignant  to  the  nether  sky. 
But  gentle  Night,  to  whom  I  fled  for  aid, 
(The  friend  of  Earth  and  Heaven)   her  wingt 

display'd ; 
Impower'd  the  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame, 
Ev^n  Jove  rever'd  the  venerable  dame^  tpi*^ 

"  Vam  are  thy  fears,"  (the  queen  of  Heaven  re- 
And,  speaking,  rolls  her  large  majestic  eyes) 
'^Think'st  thouthatTroy  has  Jove's  high  favour  WOB^ 
Like  great  Alcides,  his  all-conquering  son  ? 
Hear,  and  obey  the  mistress  of  the  skies, 
Nor  for  the  deed  expect  a  vulgar  prisse ; 
For  know,  thy  lov'd  one  shall  be  ever  thine, 
The  youngest  grace,    Pasithae  the  divine." 

**  Swear  then,"  (he  said)  "  hf  those  tremendoui 
,  floods 
That  roar  through  Hell,  and  bind  th'  invoking  gods  r- 
Let  the  great  parent  Earth  one  hand  sustain. 
And  stretch  the  other  o'er  the  sacred  main. 
Call  the  black  Utans,  that  with  Chronos  dwcW, 
To  hear  and  witness  from  the  depths  of  Hell ; 
That  she,  my  lov'd  one,  shall  be  ever  mine, 
The  youngest  grace,  Pasithae  the  divine." 

The  queen  assents ;    and   from  th'  infernal 
Invokes  the  sable  subtartarean  powers,        [bowert 
And  those  wlw  rule  th'  inviolable  floods, 
Mliom  mortals  name  the  dread  'Utanian  gods. 

TTien  swift  as  wind,  o*er  Lemnos'  smoky  isle. 
They  wing  their  way,  and  Imbrus'  sea^'beat  soil. 
Through  air,  unseen,  involved  in  darkness  glide» 
And  light  on  Lectos,  on  the  point  of  Jde, 
(Mother  of  savages,  whose  echoing  hills 
Are  heard  resounding  with  a  hundred  rills  ;) 
Fair  Ida  trembles  underneath  the  god ; 
Hush'd  are  her  mountains,  and  her  forests  nod  $ 
There  on  a  fir,  whose  atpiry  branches  rise 
To  join  its  summit  to  the  neighbouring  skies ; 
Dark  in  embowering  shade,  conceal'd  from  sight. 
Sat  Sleep,  in  likeness  of  the  bird  of  night. 
(Chalcis  his  name  by  those  of  heavenly  birth, 
But  call'd  Cymidis  by  the  race  of  Earth.) 

To  Ida's  top  successful  Juno  flies  ; 
Great  Jove  surveys  her  with  desiring  eyes : 
The  god,  whose  lightning  sets  the  Heavens  on  fire. 
Through  all  his  bMom  feels  the  fierce  desire  ; 
Fierce  as  when  first  by  stealth  he  seiz'd  her 

charms, 
Mix'd  with  her  soul,  and  melted  in  her  arms, 
Fix'd  on  her  eyes  he  fed  his  eager  look. 
Then  pressM  her  hand,  and  thus  with  transport 
spoke: 

**  Why  comes  my  goddess  from  th'  etherial  sky, 
And  not  her  steeds  and  flaming  chariot  nigh  ?" 

Then  she — **  1  hastd  to  those  remote  abodes, 
A^liere  the  great  parents  of  the  deathless  gods. 
The  reverend  Ocean  and  gray  Tethys  reign. 
On  the  last  limits  of  the  land  and  main. 
I  visit  these,  to  whose  indulgent  cares 
I  owe  the  nuiving  of  my  tender  years: 
For  strife,  I  hear,  has  nuide  that  union  cease, 
Which  held  so  long  this  ancient  pair  in  peace. 
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The  rtewb,  prepared  my  chariots  to  convey 
O'er  ctrth  and  seas,  and  through  th*  aerial  way, 
Wait  uoder  We  :  of  thy  superior  power 
To  Azk.  coiuent,   I  leave  th'  Olympian  bowery 
Kor  seek,   unknown  to  thee,  the  sacred  ctlls 
Deep  under  seas,  where  hoary  Ocean  dwells." 

**  For  that"  (said  Jove)  *'  suffice  another  day; 
But  ea^r  love  denies  the  least  delay. 
Let  softer  care*  the  present  hour  empty. 
And  be  these  moments  sacred  all  to  joy. 
Ne'er  did  my  soul  so  strong  a  passion  prove. 
Or  for  an  earthly,  or  a  heavenly  love : 
J^ot  when  I  press'd  Ixlon*s  matchless  dame 
Whence  rote  Peritboiis  like  the  gods  in  fame* 
Not  when  fair  Banae  felt  the  shower  of  gold 
Stream  into  life,  whence  Perseus  brave  and  bold. 
Not  thus  I  bnm*d  for  either  Hieban  dame, 
(Bacchus  from  this,  from  that  Alcldes  came) 
Not  Phcenix*  daughter,  beautiful  and  young, 
Whence  godlike  Rhadamanth  and  Minos  sprung. 
Not  thus  I  bura'd  for  fair  Latonia's  face. 
Nor  comelier  Ceres'  more  majestic  grace. 
Not  thus  ev*n  for  thyself  I  felt  desire. 
As  now  my  veins  receive  the  pleasing  fire." 

He  spoke :  the  goddess  with  the  charming  eyes 
Glows  with  celestial  red,  and  thus  replies : 
'*  Is  this  a  scene  for  love  ?  On  Ida's  height 
Exposed  to  mortal  and  immortal  sight ; 
Our  joy  profanM  by  each  familiar  eye. 
The  sport  of  Heaven,  and  fable  of  the  skyv 
How  shall  I  e'^r  review  the  blest  abtides. 
Or  mix  among  the  senate  of  the  gods  ? 
Shall  I  not  think,  that,  with  disordered  charms. 
All  Heaven  beholds  me  recent  from  thy  arms  ? 
With  skill  divine  has  Vulcan  formed  thy  bower, 
Sacred  to  love  and  to  the  genial  hour , 
If  such  thy  willf  to  that  recess  retire. 
And  secret  there  indulge  thy  soft  desire" 

She  ceas'd ;  and,  smiling  with  superior  love. 
Thus  answer'd  mild  the  cloud-compelling  Jove  : 
*•  Nor  god  Dor  mortal  shall  our  joys  behold. 
Shaded  with  clouds,  and  circumfusM  in  gold ; 
Not  ev'n  the  Sun,  who  darts  through  heaven 

his  rays, 
And  whose  broad  eye  th'  extended  Earth  surveys." 

Gazing  be  spoke,  and  kindling  at  th^^  view. 
His  eager  arms  around  the  goddess  threw. 
Glad  Earth  perceives,  and  from  her  bosom  pours 
Unhiddea  herbs  and  voluntary  flowers : 
Thick  new'born  violets  a  soft  carpet  spread 
And  clustering  lotos  swell'd  the  rising  bod, 
And  sudden  hyacinths  the  turf  bestrew. 
And  flamy  crocus  made  the  mountain  glow. 
There  golden  clouds  conceal'd  the  heavenly  pair, 
Steep'd  in  soft  joys,  and  circumfusM  with  air; 
Celestial  dews,  descending  o'er  the  ground, 
Perfume  the  mount,  and  breathe  ambrosia  round. 
At  length,   with  love  and  sleep's  soft  power  op- 

prcat. 
The  pouting  thundercr  nods,  and  sinks  to  rest 

Now  to  the  navy  borne  on  silent  wings, 
To  Neptune's  car  soft  Sleep  his  messige  brings ; 
Beside  him  sxidden,  unpercciv'd  he  stood, 
Aad  thus  with  gentle  words  address'd  the  god : 

"  Now,  Keptane !  now  th'  hnporUnt  hour  employ, 
To  check  a  while  the  haughty  hopes  of  Troy : 
^*hile  Jove  yet  rests,  while  yet  my  vapours  shed 
The  foMen  vision  round  his  sacred  head ; 
For  Juno's  love,  and  Somnus'  pleasing  ties, 
Have  dos'd  those  awlol  and  eternal  tefti.** 


Thus  having  said,  the  )K>wer  of  slumber  flew. 
On  human  lids  to  drop  the  balmy  dew. 
Neptune,  with  zeal  increas'd,  renews  his  cartj 
And  towering  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  war. 
Indignant  thu»— "  Oh  once  of  martial  fame! 
O  Greeks !  if  yet  ye  can  deserve  the  name  f 
This  half-recover'd  day,  shall  Troy  obtain  } 
Shall  Hector  thunder  at  your  ships  again  } 
Ix>,  still  he  vaunts,  and  threats  the  fleet  with  fire% 
While  stem  Achilles  in  his  wrath  retires. 
One  hero's  loss  too  tamHy  you  deplore. 
Be  still  yourselves,  and  we  shall  n«ed  no  more. 
Oh  yet,  if  glory  any  bosom  warms. 
Brace  ou  your  firmest  h<^hn8,  and  stand  to  arms: 
His  strongest  spear  each  valiant  Grecian  wield, 
Each  valiant  Grecian  seize  his  broadest  shield  ; 
Let,  to  the  weak,  the  lighter  arms  belong. 
The  ponderous  targe  be  wielded  by  the  strong. 
(Thus  arm'd)  not  Hector  shall  our  presence  stay  s 
Myself,  ye  Greeks  !  myself  will  lead  the  way." 

The  troopsassent;  their  martial  arms  they  change. 
The  busy  chiefs  their  banded  legions  range. 
The  kings,  thongh  wounded,  and  opprest  with  pain. 
With  helpful  hands  themselves  assist  the  train. 
The  strong  and  cumbrous  arms  the  valiant  wield, 
The  weaker  warrior  takes  a  Tighter  shield. 
Thus  sheath'd  in  shining  brass,  in  bright  array 
The  legions  march,  and  Neptune  leads  the  way: 
His  brandish'd  falchion  flames  before  their  eyes, 
IJke  lightning  flashing  through  the  frighted  skies. 
Gad  in  his  might,    th'  earth-shaking  power  ap- 
pears; 
Pale  morUls  tremble,  and  confess  their  fears. 

Troy's  great  defender  stands  alone  unaw'd. 
Arms  his  proud  host,  and  dares  oppose  a  god : 
And  lo !  the  god  and  wondrous  man  appear : 
The  sea's  stem  ruler  th(»re,  aad  Hector  here. 
The  roaring  Main,  at  her  great  master's  call. 
Rose  in  hu?e  ranks :  and  form'd  a  watery  wall 
Around  the  ships ;  seas  hanging-  o'er  the  shores. 
Both  armies  join:   Earth  thunders.  Ocean  roars. 
Not  half  so  loud  the  bellowiog  deeps  resound 
When  stormy  winds  disclose  the  dark  profound ; 
Less  loud  the  winds,  that  from  th'  iEolian  hall 
Roar  through  the  woods,  and  make  whole  forests 

fall ; 
Less  loud  the  woods,  when  flames  in  torrents  pour. 
Catch  the  dry  mountain,  and  its  shades  devour: 
With  such  a  rage  the  meeting  hosts  art;  driven, 
-\ud  such  a  clanionr  shakes  the  sounding  Heaven* 
The  first  bold  javoHn  urg'd  by  Hector's  force. 
Direct  at  Ajax'  bosom  win-^'d  its  course; 
But  tlierc  no  pa  =59  tin*  crossing  belts  aflbrd, 
(One  brac'd  his  shiclJ,  and  one  sustain'd  hisswoi^) 
Then  buek  the  disappointed  Trojan  drew. 
And  curs'd  the  lance  that  unavailing  flew  : 
But  scan'd  not  Ajax  ;  his  tempestuous  hand 
A  pond  roas  stone  upheaving  from  the  saud, 
(Where  heaps,  laid  loose  beneath  the  warrior's  feet. 
Or  sci-v'd  to  ballast,  or  to  prop  the  fleet) 
Tost  round  and  round,  the  missive  marble  flings; 
On  the  raz'd  shield  the  falling  ruin  rings, 
Full  on  his  breast  and  thnat  with  force  descends^ 
Nurdcaden'd  there  its  giddy  fury  spends. 
But  vvhirlinff  on,  with  mnoy  a  fiery  round. 
Smokes  in  the  dtist,  ami  pfou^-hs  into  the  ground 
As  when  the  bjjt,  red  bi^^ing  from  above. 
Darts  on  the  coiisec/at*  d  plant  of  Jove, 
The  mountain-oak  in  flaming  rain  lies, 
Black  from  the  blow,  and  smokes  (^sulphur  riit; 
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Stiff  with  amaze  the  pale  beholders  stand. 

And  own  the  terrours  of  th'  Almighty  h^nd  ! 

So  lies  great  Hector  prostrate  on  the  shore  ; 

His  slacken'd  hand  deserts  the  ladce  it  bore ; 

His  foljowing  shield  the  fallen  chief  oven;prcad ; 

Beneath  his  helmet  droppM  liis  fainting  head ; 

His  load  of  armour  sinking  to  the  ground, 

Clanks  on  the  field :  a  deadj  and  hollow  sound. 

liOud  shouts  of  triumph  fill  the  crowded  plain  ; 

Greece  sees,  in  hope,  Troy^s  great  defender  slain : 

AH  spring  to  seize  him ;  storms  of  arrows  fly ; 

And  thicker  javelins  intercept  the  sky. 

In  vain  an  iron  tempest  hisses  round  ; 

He  lies  protected,  and  without  a  wound. 

Polydamas,  Agcnor  the  divine, 

The  pious  warrior  of  Am-hises'  line, 

And  each  bold  leader  of  the  I.yciao  band  $ 

With  covering  shields  (a  friendly  circle)  stand. 
His  mournful  followers,  with  assistant  care, 

The  groaning  hero  to  his  chariot  bear ! 

His  foaming  coursers,  swifter  than  the  wind, 

iSpeed  to  the  town,  and  leave  the  war  behind. 

When  now  they  touched  the  mead's  enamePd  side. 
Where  gentle  Xanthus  rolls  his  easy  tide. 
With  watery  drops  the  chief  they  sprinkle  round, 
Plac'd  on  the  margin  of  the  flowery  ground, 
Rais'd  on  his  knees,  he  now  ejects  the  gore ; 
Now  faints  anew,  low-sinking  on  the  shore  ; 
By  fits  he  breathes,  half  views  the  fleeting  skies. 
And  seals  again,  by  fits,  bis  swimming  eyes. 

Soon  as  the  Greeks  the  chiefs  retreat  beheld. 
With  double  fury  each  invades  the  field. 
Oiiean  Ajax  first  his  javelin  sped, 
Pierc'd  by  whose  point  the  son  of  Enops  bled ; 
(Satnius  the  brave,  whom  beauteous  Neis  bore 
Amidst  her  flocks,  on  Satnio's  silver  shore) 
Struck  through  the  belly's  rim,  the  warrior  lies 
Supine,  and  shades  eternal  veil  his  eyes.. 
An  arduous  battle  rose  around  the  dead ; 
By  turns  the  Greeks,  by  turns  the  Trojans  bled. 

Fir'd  with  revenge,  Polydamas  drew  near. 
And  at  Prothcenor  shook  the  trembling  spear ; 
The  driving  javelin  through  his  shoulder  thrust. 
He  sinks  to  earth  and  grasps  the  bloody  dust. 
•*•  Lo  thus*'  (the  victor  cries)  "  we  rule  the  field, 
And  thus  their  arms  the  race  of  Pantbus  wield : 
From  this  unerring  hand  there  flies  no  dart 
But  bathes  its  point  within  a  Grecian  heart. 
Prompt  on  that  spear  to  which  thou  ow'st  thy  fall, 
Co,  guide  thy  darksome  steps  to  Pluto^s  dreary 
hall !" 
He  said,  and  sorrow  touehM  each  Argive  breast : 
The  soul  of  Ajax  bum'd  above  the  rest- 
As  by  his  side  the  groaning  warrior  fell. 
At  the  fierce  foe  he  lanch'd  hi'*  piercing  steel : 
The  foe  reclining,  shunn'd  the  flying  death  ; 
Bat  fate,  Archilochus,  demands  thy  breath : 
Thy  lofty  birth  no  succour  could  impart. 
The  wings  of  death  overtook  thee  on  the  dart. 
8wift  to  perform  Heaven's  fatal  will  it  fled. 
Full  on  the  junctui-e  of  the  neck  and  head. 
And  took  the  joint,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  twain : 
The  dropping  head  first  tumbled  to  the  plain. 
So  just  the  stroke,  that  yet  the  body  stood 
£rect,  then  roll'd  along  the  sands  in  blood. 
.  "  Here,   proud    Polydamas,    here-  turn    thy 
eyes!" 
(The  towering  Ajax  loud  insulting  cries) 
**  Say,  is  this  chief  extended  on  the  plain, 
A  worthy  vengeance  for  Prothamor  slaiu  ? 


Mark  well  his  port !  his  figure  and  bis  fkoe 
Nor  speak  him  vulgar,  nor  of  vulvar  race ; 
Some  lines,  niethinks,  may  make  his  lineage  known. 
An  tenor's  brother,  or  perhaps  his  son." 

He  spake,  and  smil'd  severe,  for  well  he  knew 
The  bleeding  youth :  Troy  saddon'd  at  the  view. 
But  furious  Acamas  avenged  his  cause ; 
As  Promachus  his  slaughter^  brother  draws. 
He  pierc'd  his  heart — '*  Such  fate  attends  you. all. 
Proud  Argives !  destined  by  our  arms  to  fall ; 
Not  Troy  alone,  but  haughty  Greece  shall  share 
The  toils,  the  sorrpws,  and  the  wounds  of  war. 
Behold  your  Promachus  deprivM  of  breath, 
A  victim  ow'd  to  my  brave  brother^s  death.     , 
Not  unappcas'd  he  enters  Pluto's  gate. 
Who  leaves  a  brother  to  revenge  his  fate." 

Heart-pitTcing  anguish  struck  the  Grecian  host. 
But  touch*d  the  breast  of  bold  Peoeleus  most ; 
At  the  proud  boaster  be  directs  his  course; 
The  boaster  flies,  and  shuns  superior  Ibrce. 
But  young  Uioncus  receivM  the  spear ; 
Ilioneus,  his  father's  only  care. 
(Phorbas  the  rich,  of  all  the  Trojan  train 
Whom  Hermes  lov'd,  and  taught  the  arts  of  gain) : 
Full  in  his  eye  the  weapon  chancM  to  fall, 
And  from  the  fibres  scoopM  the  rooted  ball, 
Drove  through  the  neck,  and  hurFd  him  to  tho 

plain: 
He  lifts  his  miserable  arms  in  vain  !  '< 

Swift  his>road  falchion  fierce  Peneleus  spread. 
And  from  the  sponting  shoulders  struck  his  head  ; 
To  earth  at  once  the  head  and  helmet  fly  j 
The  lance,  yet  striking  through  the  bleeding  eye. 
The  victor  seizM  ;  and  as  aloft  he  shook 
The  gory  visage,  thus  insulting  spoke : 

«*  Trojans  !  your  great  Ilioneus  behold ! 
Haste,  to  his  £atber  let  the  tale  be  told  : 
Let  his  high  roofs  resound  with  frantic  woe, 
Snch>  as  the  house  of  Promachus  must  know; 
Let  doleful  tidings  greet  his  mother's  ear. 
Such,  as  to  Promachus'  sad  spouse  we  bear ; 
When  we  victorious  shall  to  Greece  return. 
And  the  pale  matron  in  our  triumphs  mourn." 

Dreadful  he  spoke,    then  toss*d  the  head  on 
high; 
The  Trojans  hear,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly : 
Aghast  they  gaze  around  tlie  fleet  and  wall. 
And  dread  the  ruin  that  impends  o«  all. 

Daughters  of  Jove  !  that  on  Olympus  shine, 
Ye  all-beholding,  all -recording  Nine  ! 
O  say,  when  Neptune  made  proud  llion  yield. 
What  chief,  what  hero,  first  embrued  the  field  } 
Of  all  the  Grecians  w  hat  immortal  name. 
And  whose  blest  trophies  will  ye  raise  to  fame  ? 

Thou  first,   great  Ajax,    oo  th'  ensanguined 
plain 
Laid  Hyrtius,  leader  of  the  Mysian  train. 
Phalces  and  Mermer,  Nestor's  son  overthrew. 
Bold  Merion,  Morys  and  Hippotion  slew. 
Strong  Periphaetes  and  Prothooti  bled. 
By  Teocer's  arrows  mingled  with  the  d:ad. 
Pierc'd  in  the  flank  by  Menelaiis'  steel, 
His  people's  pastor,  Hypcrenor,  fell  j 
Eternal  darkness  wrapt  the  warrior  round. 
And  the  fierce  soul  came  rushing  through  the 

wound : 
But  strc'tch'd  in  heaps  before  Oi'Ieus'  son. 
Fall  migiity  numbers,  mighty  numbers  run  ; 
Ajax  the  less,  of  all  the  Grecian  race 
Skidd  in  pursuit,  axKl  swiftest. in  the  chase* 
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ARGUMENT. 

Tttl  Wtmt  f  AtTlE,  Jn  TRE  SHIFS  ;   AKD  tUR  ACTS    Of 

JvpTrB#  swaUn^y  sees  tfi€  TlTojsnv  feptilMd  from 
the  txeo^KCS,  H^tor  in  a  swoon,  and  Neptune 
at  thi§  ktad  of  the  Greelts.  He  is  highly  in- 
vensed^  ct  the  artiAce  of  Juno,  who  appeases 
him  by  her  submissions:  she  is  then  sent  to  Iris 
and  Apollo.  Jnno,  repairing  to  the  assembly 
«f  Ifte  gods,  attempts,  with  exti-aordinary  ad- 
dress, to  hicense  them  against  Jupiter ;  in  par- 
l^cota^  touches  Mars  with  a>iolent  resentment : 
he  }m  ready  to  take  ^rms,  but  is  prevented  by 
^finena.  .hris  and  Apo|h>  obey  the  orders  of 
Jupker;  Iris  commands  Neptune  to  leave  the 
battle,  to  which/  after  much  reluctance  and 
pBtsioo,  he  consents.  Apollo  re-inspires  Hector 
with  vigour,  brings  him.  back  to  the,  battle, 
'marches  before  him  with  his  aegis,  and  turns 
the  fortune  of  the  fight  He  breahs  down  great 
part  of  the  Grecian  wall ;  the  Trojans  rush  in, 
and  attempt  to  fire  the  first  line  of  the  fleet,  but 
are,  as  3ret,  repelled  by  the  greater  Ajajfr  with 
a  prodigious  slaughter. 


Now  m  twill  ffi^it  they  pan  the  tmeh  profomid, 
Aad nteoy  aohicff  lay  gn^g  on  the  gronad : 
Then  stopped  and  painted,  where  the  chariots  lie ; 
^ear  on  theb  ^edt  and  bortouT  in  thi:fr  eyew 
Me«ffiilkil«^  aanlMo'd  frmn  his  dream  of  lov«^ 
On  Ida^s  tummii  at  imperial  Jav« : 
Koand  the  wide  fiilda  he  cast  a  carcfiil  vie#, 
There  mm  (fae  Tbhimi  iy,  the  Greeks  purtu^; 
These  proud  m  anB%  tfacva  scatter^  o*er  the  plain ; 
And,  midst  the  wAr,  th4  moaarch  of  the  main, 
l^ot  liir,  great  Heotor  da  the  dust  he  spies 
(His  sad  associate*  round  with  weeping  eyes) 
Meeting  blood,  and  panting  yet  for  breath, 
His  seoset  wandertay  to  the  verge  of  death. 
The  god  behdd  him  with  a  pitying  look. 
And  thiii,  iaeent'ti^  to  fiaodfui  Juno  spoke  : 

"  O  thoo,  ilall  adverse  to  th'  eternal  will. 
For  ever  sftodiouk  m  promoting  ill ! 
Thy  a^  HavauMdathe  godlike  Hector  yield, 
An^  ^iv'n  biaooai^neriag  squadrons  from  the  field. 
Qaasft  tboi^  nahappy  ia  thy  wilea  I  withstand 
Our  power  inaieidtei,  and  brave  th'  almighty  hand  ? 
Hast  tl^ottiisfget^  wiien,  bound  and  fix'd  on  high. 
From  the  vast  QBB«ave  of  the  spangled  sky, 
I  hung  Ikaa  tmabiag  iaa  golden  chain  ; 
Ad^aii^Ui^ragHifisoriiOppcWd  ia  vain  ? 
Hc«iitaD9lhwKd-th«iift\>m  th'  Olympian  hall, 
S^tuatfdiiD<thftwlnrl,  and  breothlcsf  with  the  foil. 
ForgftMc*  Hftmdcarthear  deads  were  done. 
Nor  siaC^Mrtttavngeaaoe  worthy  9uch  a  ma: 
M^ben,  hp  t^ibileaiodB^^i,  fierce  Boreas  tost 
Ttift  ikwrnntrmkHmmotk^  Coa»  coaet, 
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Him  thfOQgh  a  thousand  forms  ol  dsatli  I  boft^ 
And  seat  to  Argos,  and  his  native  shore, 
Bear  this,  remember,  and*  our  fiury  dr^, 
Nor  pull  th*  unwilling  vengeance  on  thy  head  ; 
Lest  arts  and  blancliahnents  auccesslesa  prove,  i  _ 
Thy  soft  deceits,  and  well-diftembled  love."    /  ^ 

'^he  thunderer  spoke :  imperial  Juno  moum*d> 
And,  trembling,  these  submissive  words  veturo'd : 

'*  By  every  oath  that  powers  immortal  ties^ 
The  foodiUl  Karth,  and  all -infolding  «kies ; 
By  thy  block  wavesv  treoMndoas  S^rx* !  that  fiota 
Through  the  drear  realms  of  gliding  ghosta  beJaw  | 
Bt  the  dread  henours  of  thy  sacred  head. 
And  that  unbroken  vow,  our  virgin  bad ! 
Not  by  Bi3^  arts  the  ruler  of  the  maia 
Steeps  I'roy  m  blood,  and  ranges  round  the  phm  ! 
By  his  ownanhiur,  his  own  pity,  swayM 
TobelphisGreeka,  he  fought,  and  dinobay'^: 
Else  had  thy  Juno  better  connseiB  gtven, 
And  taught  submission  to  the  sire  of  Heaven.'* 

*'  Th>k;st  tboujvith  me?  foir  empress  of  th« 
skies  f"  "       '      •'  -  ^ 

(Th*  immortal  fother  with  a  smile  replies)  ^^ 

**  Then  soon  the  haoghty  sea-go4  shall  obey, 
Nor  dare  to  act  hut  when  we  point  the  way. 
If  trath  hnpires  thy  tongua,  proelain  oar  «iiil 
To  yon  bright  S3mod  on  th*  Olympian  hill; 
Our  hi^  decree  let  variooft  Ins  know. 
And  call  the  god  that  bears  the  silver  how* 
Let  her  denead,  and  from  th*  embattled  ^hdm 
Command  the  sea-god  to  his  watery  reign : 
While  Pboshus  bastes,  great  Hector  to  prepare 
To  rise  afresh,  and  once  more  wake  the  war  ; 
His  labouring  bosom  re- inspires  with  breath. 
And  calls  bis  senses  from  the  verge  of  death. 
Greece,  chased  by  Troy  ev*n  to  AchiHes*  fleet. 
Shall  foil  by  thousands  at  the  hero's  foet. 
Ue,  not  untouched  with  pity,  to  the  plam 
Shall  send  PatrocUis,  but  shall  send  in  vain. 
What  yoaihB  he  slaughters  under  Ilion's  wiills  f 
Ev'n  my  fov'd  son,  divine  Sarpedon,  falls ! 
Vanqntsh'd  at  last  by  Hector's  lance  he  lies, 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  great  Achilles  rise  r 
And  lo!  that  instant  god-like  Hector  d)es.   [tunis^ 
From  that  great  hour  the  war's  whole  fortune 
Pallas  assists,  and  lofty  IHon  bums : 
Not  till  that  day  shall  Jove  relax  his  ritv^e. 
Nor  one  of  all  the  heavenly  host  engage 
In  aid  of  Greece^    The  promise  of  a  god 
I  gave,  and  seal'd  it  with  th'  almighty  nod, 
Achilles*  glory  to  the  stars  to  raise ; 
Such  was  our  word,  and  fate  fhe  word  obeys.*' 

The  trembling  queen  (th'  almighty  order  given) 
Swift  finora  ^h'  Idsan  summit  shot  to  Heaven. 
As  some  way-foringman.  who  wanders  o'er, 
In  fought,  a  lengtb  of  Ian  I«  he  trod  before, 
Sends  foith  bis  active  mind  from  pbce  to  place, 
Joins  hill  to  dale,  and  measin^s  space  with  spitce? 
So  swift  flew  Juno  to  the  blest  abodes, 
If  thought  of  man  can  match  the  speed  of  gods; 
There  sat  the  powers  in  awful  synod  plac'd  j 
They  bow'd,  and  made  obeisance  as  she  pass'd. 
Through  all  Ibc  brazen  dome  :  with  gobK^ts  crou  n*d 
Thf  y  hail  her  queen ;  tlie  nectar  streams  around; 
Fair  Thi^is  fli-st  presents  the  golden  bowl, 
And  anxioub  asks  what  can-s  disturb  her  sonl  > 

To  whom  the  white-arm'd  goddess t!jus  replies: 
*.*  Knongh  thou  know\n  the  tyrant  of  the  skies, 
Severely  tn^nt  hi;*  purpose  to  fulfil, 
Onmov'd  bis  nuud^  and  unrestrained  his  will, 
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do  tb<m,  the  fcUts  of  Heaven  attend  thy  call ; 
Bid  the  crown'd  oecUr circle  round  the  ball; 
Bot  Jove  shall  thunder  through  th'  ethereal  doAie, 
Such  $tem  decreet,  aach  threatened  woes  to  come, 
As  soon  shall  freeze  mankind  with  dire  rarphse. 
And  damp  th*  eternal  hanquett  of  the  skies." 

The  goddess  said,  and  sullen  took  her  place; 
Black  horrour  sadden*d  each  celestial  fiice. 
To  see  the  gathering  gmdge  in  every  breast. 
Smiles  on  her  lips  a  spleenful  joy  exprest; 
While  on  her  wrinkled  front,  and  eye-brow  bent. 
Sat  stedfast  care,  and  lowering  discontent. 
Thus  she  proceeds—*'  Attend,  ye  powers  abof« ! 
But  know,  *tis  madness  to  contest  with  Jove : 
Supreme  be  tits :  and  sees,  b  pride  of  tway. 
Your  vassal  godheads  gru(^in^ly  obey : 


Fierce  in  the  ni^ecty  of  jpower  controls ; 
i  of  Heaven 
poles. 


Shakes  all  the  thrones  of  Heaven,  and  bends  the 


Suhmiss,  immortals f  all  he  wills,  obey; 

And  thou,  great  Mars,  begm  and  show  the  way. 

Behold  Ascalaphus !  beh6ld  him  die, 

But  dare  not  murmur,  dare  not  vent  a  sigh ; 

Thy  owa  lov'd  boasted  ofi^iring  lies  overthrown. 

If  that  lov'd  boasted  olkpring  be  thy  own.'* 

Stem  Mart,  with  anguish  for  his  ttaughter'd 
ton. 

Smote  his  rebelling  breast,  and  fierce  begun : 
"  Thus  then,  immortals !  thus  shall  Mars  obey  ; 
Foiyive  me,  gods,  and  yield  my  vengeance  way: 
Descending  first  to  yon  forbidden  plain. 
The  god  of  battles  dares  avenge  the  slain; 
Dares,  though  the  thunder,  bursting  o*ermy  head. 
Should  hurl  me  blazing  on  those  heaps  of  dead." 

With  that,  he  gives  command  to  Fear  and  Flight 
To  join  his  rapid  coursers  for  the  fight : 
Then,  grim  in  aunt,  with  hasty  vengeance  fiiei; 
Arms,  that  reflect  a  radiance  throu^  the  skies. 
And  now  bad  Jove,  by  bold  rebellion  driven, 
JDitcharg'd  his  wrath  on  half  the  boat  of  H«ven ; 
ButPalbis,  springing  through  the  bright  abode. 
Starts  from  her  azure  throne  to  calm  the  god* 
Struck  lor  th^  immortal  race  with  timely  fear. 
From  frantic  Mart  she  snatch'd  the  shield  and 

tpear; 
Then  the  huge  helmet  lifting  from  his  head. 
Thus  to  th'  impetnous  homicide  she saidt 

'*  By  what  wild  patsioii,  furious  1  art  thou  tott  ? 
Striv*st  thou  with  Jove  ?  thou  art  already  Iptt 
Shall  not  the  thunderer's  dread  ommnaiid  restrain. 
And  was  imperial  Juno  heard  in  vain  ? 
Back  to  the  tkiet  would*st  thou  with  thame  be 

driven. 
And  in  thy  guilt  involve  the  host  ui  Heaven } 
Ilion  and  Oreecc  no  more  shall  Jove  engage ; 
The  skies  would  yield  an  ampler  scene  of  rag^ 
Cuilty  and  guiltless  find  an  equal  fate. 
And  one  vast  ruin  whelm  tli'  Olympian  state, 
Cease  then  thy  offiipring*s  death  unjust  io  call ; 
heroes  as  great  haye  dy'd,  and  yet  shall  hll 
Why  should  Heayen*s  law  with  foolish  man  cou^y, 
Exempted  from  the  race  oidain'd  to  die  ?'' 

This  menace  fizM  the  warrior  to  his  throne; 
Sullen  he  sat,  and  curbed  the  rising  groaik 
Then  Juno  call'd  ( Jove*s  orders  to  obey) 
The  winged  Iris,  and  the  god  of  cky. 
<*  Go  wait  the  thunderer*s  will,"  Ktumia  ciy^ 
"  On  yon  tall  summit  of  the  fountfnl  Ide : 
There  in  the  father*s  aa'ftil  presence  stand. 
Receive^  and  execute  ^is  dread  command*'' 


She  said,  and  sat :  the  god  that  gilds  the  difi 
And  various  Iris,  wing  their  aiiy  way. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  to  Ida's  hill  they  came 
(Fair  nurse  of  fountains  and  of  savage  game) ; 
There  sat  th'  eternal ;  he,  whose  nud  controls 
The  trembling  worid,  and  shakes  the  steady  poltiib 
Veil'd  in  a  mist  of  fragrance  hiin  they  found, 
With  clouds  of  gold  and  purple  circled  round : 
Well-pleas'd  the  thundercr  saw  their  earnest 

care. 
And  prompt  obedience  to  the  queen  of  air) 
Then  (while  a  smile  serenes  his  awfnl  brow) 
Commands  the  goddess  of  the  showery  bow : 
"  Iris  I  descend,  and  what  we  here  ordaia 
Report  to  yon  mad  tyrant  of  the  main. 
Bid  him  from  fight  to  his  own  deeps  rd^air. 
Or  breathe  from  slaughter  in  the  fields  of  air. 
If  he  refose,  then  let  him  timely  weigh 
Our  elder  birthright,  and  superior  sway. 
How  shall  his  rashness  stand  the  dire  alarms^ 
If  Hea^-en's  omnipotence  descend  in  arms  ? 
Strives  he  with  me,  by  whom  his  power  was  givcD, 
And  is  there  equal  to  the  lord  of  Heaven  ?" 

Th'  almighty  spoke ;  the  goddett  wing'd  her 
To  sacred  lUon  from  th'  Idiean  height.  [flight 

Swift  as  the  rattling  hail,  or  fleecy  snows. 
Drive  thro*  the  skies,  when  Boreas  fiercely  blows  ; 
So  from  the  clouds  descending  Ids  falls ; 
And  to  blue  Neptune  thus  the  goddess  calls : 

*'  Attend  the  mandate  of  the  sire  above. 
In  me  behold  the  messenger  of  Jove : 
He  bids  thee  from  forbidden  wars  repair 
To  thy  own  deeps,  or  to  the  fields  of  air. 
This,  if  refused,  he  bids  thee  "timely  weigh 
His  elder  birthright,  and  superior  sway. 
How  shall  thy  rashness  stand  the  dire  alarms. 
If  Heaven's  omnipotence  descend  in  arms } 
Striv^st  thou  with  hhn,  by  whom  all  power  Is  given  ? 
And  art  thon  equal  to  the  lord  of  Heavetf?** 
"  What  means  the  hanghty  sovereign  of  ths 
skies?" 
(The  king  of  ocean  thns»  incens'd,  replies) 
"  Rnle  as  he  will  his  portkm'd  reahns  on  high ; 
No  vassal  god,  nor  of  his  tram,  am  L 
lliree  brother  deities  from  Satnm  cam«. 
And  ancient  Rhea,  Earth's  immortal  dame: 
Assign'd  by  lot,  our  triple  role  we  know  ; 
Infernal  Pluto  sways  the  shades  below ; 
O'er  the  wide  douds,  and  o'er  the  starry  plain» 
Ethereal  Jove  extends  his  high  domain ; 
My  court  beneath  the  hoary  waves  I  keep. 
And  hush  the  roarings  of  the  sacred  deep : 
Olympus,  and  this  £arth,  in  common  lie , 
What  claim  has  here  the  tyrant  of  the  sky  ? 
Far  in  the  distant  clouds  let  him  control. 
And  awe  the  younger  brothers  of  the  pole ; 
There  to  his  children  his  commands  be  given. 
The  trembling,  servile,  second  race  of  Heaven." 

'<  And  must  I  th<m,"  said  she,  *<  Ostreof  fioodsl 
Bear  this  fierce  answer  to  the  Ung  of  gods  ? 
Correct  it  yet,  and  change  thy  rash  intent ; 
A  noble  mmd  disdains  not  to  nment. 
To  elder  brotben  guaidian  fiends  are  givtn. 
To  scourge  the  wretch  hisnlting  them  and  Heaven.*' 
**  Great  is  the  profit,"  (thus  the  god  r^n'd^  • 
*<  When  ministers  are  blest  with  prwlent  mhid : 
Wara'd  by  thy  words,  to  powerful  Jm-e  I  yield,- 
And  quit,  though  angry,  the  oontended  fidd. 
Not  but  his  threats  with  Justice  I  disclaim. 
The  same  our  honoatSy  «ad  onr  bitth  the  sam» 
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XT  yvly  fuiftfui]  of  his  pfomiso  giireti 

To  Hermes,  Paliss,  and  the  queen  of  UcAv^il; 

To  fiivour  Ilk>n»  tbet  perfidious  place. 

He  hreaks  his  Ukh  wiili  half  th*  ethereal  raoe; 

Gire  him  to  kno*,  difles^  tlie  Grecian  tram 

Lay  ybn  proud  Mructbrea  letel  with  the  plafai, 

Howe  er  th'  offence  hy  other  tods  be  past. 

The  HrraUi  of  Neptiiile  shaH  fSr  erer  last" 

Thus  speaking,  fhridos  from  the  field  he  strddi^ 
Ana  intiAg'd  into  the  bosom  of  the  flobd. 
The  lord  of  thunders  from  his  lofty  height 
Beheld,  and  thus  bespdke  the  source  of  light  t 

"  Behold !  the  god  whose  IMiuid  arms  aris  hurl'd 
Around  the  globe;  whose  earthquakes  rock  the 

%o^ld} 
|)esi8ta  ai  length  his  rebel  war  to  wage, 
Seeks  his  own  fteas,  aiid  trembles  at  our  ra$e ; 
Use  had  my  wrath.  Heaven's  thrones  all  shaking 

round, 
Bum'd  to  the  bottom  of  the  seas  profound  ; 
JM  ill  the  j^t  that  tound  old  Satuni  dwell 
Had  hiiarti  the  thundets  to  the  deeps  of  HqIL 
Well  was  the  crime,  and  well  the  Ten$ean<!e  spar*d ; 
Kv'n  power  Immense  had  found  such  battle  hard. 
Go  thou,  my  son !  the  trembling  Greeks  alarm, 
^ake  my  broad  egis  on  thy  active  arm ; 
Be  godlike  Hector  thy  peculiar  care, 
^well  his  bold  heart,  and  urge  his  strength  to  war : 
lA.  nion  conquer,  till  th'  Achaian  train 
Fly  to  their  ships,  and  Hellespont  again : 
Then  Greece  shall  breathe  fhxn  toils*'  — ^The  god- 
bead  said; 
His  will  divine  the  son  of  Jov^  bbey'd. 
Not  half  90  swift  the  sailing  falcon  flics. 
That  drives  a  turtle  through  the  liquid  skies; 
As  Phesbos,  shooting  from  th'  Idiean  brow, 
Glides ^own  the  mountain  to  the  plain  below. 
There  Hector  seated  by  the  stream  he  sees, 
Hii  seiM  returning  with  the  coming  breeze ; 
Again  hia  pulses  beat,  his  spints  rise; 
Again  his  iov*d  companions  m^t  his  eyes; 
Jove  thinking  of  hb  pains,  they  past  away. 
To  whom  the  gOd  who  gives  the  golden  day : 

"  Why  sits  great  Hector  from  the  field  so  for  ? 
What  grief,  what  wound,  withholds  thee  from  the 

The  fainting  hero,  as  the  vision  bright 
^tood  shining  o'er  him,  half  tmseaPd  his  sight : 
"  What  blest  immortal,  with  commanding  breath, 
Thtis  wakens  Hector  from  the  sleep  of  death  ? 
Has  fiime  ndt  tbid,  hOw,  while  my  trusty  sword 
BatHM  Greece  in  slaughter,  and  her  battle  gor'd. 
The  mightjr  Aja*  with  a  deadly  blow 
Had  almost  sunk  me  to  the  shades  below  ? 
Ev*nyet,  methinks,  the  gliding  ghosts  I  spy, 
Atrt  Hell's  black  horroiirs  swim  bdbre  my  eye.** 

To  him  Apollo :  "  Be  no  more  dismay'd; 
See,  and  be  strong  I  the  thunderet  sends  thee  8ud. 
Behdld !  thy  Phoebus  shall  his  arms  employ, 
Phoebus,  propitious  still  to  thee,  and  Troy, 
lospit^  thy  warriors  then  with  manly  force. 
And  to  the  ships  impel  thy  rapid  horse : 
Bv'n  I  will  make  thy  fiery  coursers  way. 
And  drive  the  Grecians  headlong  to  the  sea.'* 

Thus  to  bold  Hector  spoke  the  son  of  Jove, 
And  brenth'd  icnmortal  iddour  from  above. 
As  wheii  tlie  pamper'd  steed,  with  reins  unbound, 
Breaks  from  hb  sull,  and  poors  along  the  ground  5 
With  ample  strokes  he  rushes  to  the  flood, 
lb  bathe  liis  sides,  and  cool  bis  fiery  blood ; 
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Hb  head,  now  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  skies ; 
His  main  dishevell'd  o*er  his  shoulders  flies: 
He  snufik  the  females  in  thekwell-koown  plainly 
And  springs,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again : 
Urg'd  by  the  voice  divine,  thus  Hector  fiew, 
Pali  of  the  god ;  and  all  h^s  hosts  pujrsue. 
As  when  the  force  of  men  acid  dogs  oonbin'd 
Invade  the  mountain-goat,  or  baching  hind; 
Far  from  the  hunter's  rage  see^ire  they  1m 
Close  in  the  rode  (not  fated  yet  to  die;.; 
Wbenlo!  a  lion  shoots  across  the  wa^ ! 
They  fly :  at  once  the  chasers  and  the  prey. 
So  Greeo0,  that  lata  m  conquering  troops  pur- 
wed. 
And  marked  their  progress  thro'  the  ranks  in  bloody 
Soon  as  they  see  the  furious  chief  appear. 
Forget  to  vanqubh,  and  consent  to  Imt. 
Thoas  with  grief  observed  hb  dreadful  cootst, 
Theas,  the  bravest  of  th'  .Stolian  fbree ;. 
Skill'd  to  direct  the  javelin's  dbtant  flIkUt, 
And  bold^  combat  in  the  Standing  fi^t ; 
Nor  more  in  coimcils  fkm'd  for  solid  senae, 
Than  whining  words  and  heavenly  eloqnencti 
"  Gods  I  what  portent,"  he  cry^d,  "  these  «ytt 

invades? 
Lo!  Hector  rises  from  the  Stygian  shades! 
We  saw  him,  late,  by  thundering  J^  kill'ds 
What  god  restores  him  to  the  frighted  field  ; 
And,  not  content  that  half  of  Greece  lie  slain. 
Pours  new  destruction  on  her  sons  again  ? 
He  comes  not,  Jove !  without  thy  powerful  will  | 
Lol  still  he  lives,  pursues,  and  conquers  ftill ! 
Yet  hear  my  oounsel,  and  hb  wont  withstand : 
The  Greeks'  main  body  to  the  fleet  conunand  ; 
But  let  the  few,  whom  brisker  spirits  #arm. 
Stand  the  first  onset,  and  provoke  the  stot'.n. 
Thus  point  your  arms ;  and  when  such  foes  appear. 
Fierce  as  he  is,  let  Hector  learn  to  fear." 

The  warrior  spoke,  the  listening  Greeks  obey. 
Thickening  thHr  ranks,  and  fimn  a  deep  array. 

Each  ^ax,  Teucer,  Merion,  gave  command. 
The  valiant  leader  of  the  CreUn  band, 
And  Mars-like  Meges :  these  the  chiefr  excite. 
Approach  the  foe,  and  meet  the  coining  fight* 
Behind,  unnumbered  multitudes  attcfid. 
To  flank  the  navy,  and  the  shores  defend. 
Full  on  the  front  the  pressing  Trojans  bear, 
And  Hector  first  came  towering  to  the  war. 
Phozbiis  himself  the  rushing  battle  led ; 
A  veil  of  clouds  involv'd  hb  radiant  head : 
High-held  before  him,  Jove^s  enormous  shield 
Portentous  shone,  and  shaded  all  the  field  ; 
Vulcan  to  Jove  th'  immortal  gift  consign'^. 
To  scatter  hosts,  and  terrify  mankind. 
The  Greeks  expect  the  shock,  the  clamours  rise 
From  different  parts,  and  mingle  in  the  skies. 
Dire  was  the  hiss  of  darts,  by  heroes  flung. 
And  arrows  leaping  from  the  bow-string  sung ; 
These  drink  tha  life  of  generous  warriors  slafri ; 
Those  guiltless  fall,  and  tiiirst  for  blood  in  vain* 
As  long  as  Phosbus  bore  unmovM  the  shield, 
Sat  doubtful  Conquest  hovering  o^er  the  field  ; 
But  when  aloft  he  shakes  it  in  the  skies. 
Shouts  in  their  cars,  and  lightens  in  their  eyes, ' 
Deep  horrour  eeises  every  Grecian  breast, 
Their  force  b  humbled,  and  their  fear  confest. 
So  flies  a  herd  of  oxen,  scattered  wide. 
No  swain  to  gUard  them,  and  no  day  to  guide. 
When  two  fell  lions  from  the  mountain  come, 
And  spread  the  carnage  through  the  shady  gloom* 
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AtMl  Troy:  tmk  HeetOf  thmnler  in  th9  te«E. 
Heaps  iiXk'tm  ketptr  the  stoaigbtcB  UficUr  lufif^i 
First  great  Aivaeilai^  Umt  SticHiuo^  bkeiii,| 
One  to*  tlia  boU.BdsDtians  ^er  daar» 
And  one  Me»c«klwui^triead»  aadftimUopaiiieac.  ^ 
MedonAttillm,  iBnoMfpedj 
This  spnmg  Ami  PlMiii8»  aid  tb'  Athaniaa*  M; 
But  haplm  MadOtt  fiMfe  Otiena  came  $ 
V   Him  Ajax  boDDur'd  with  Ik  broilwr^  Mflit» 
if  Thougb  born  of  tewles  lave  s  froaa  bome  e<peUVH 
A  banish'd-taan,  in  Phylao^  b^  dweU'd* 
Presyd-tyy  tba  v<|i|tafff  of  ail  aa^ry  wifej 
Troy  ends,  at  last,  his  labours  and  hislifo 
MebTstes^isxt,  Patydamaa  o^ertbflew  ^ 
And  thee^  ^^aava  Clooius,  great  Ageaor  slew. 
By  Paris,  Deiochoa  iagknnouft  dies,    . 
Pierc*d,thToiigh  the  tteuider  at  be  basely  fties. 
Polites'  arm  laid  Kcbios  on  tbe  pfcaia ; 
Str^ch'd  q*i  otta  bcap^  the  ▼ictort  apoii  the  slaiji. 
The  GreeM.diMnay'd,  cqnfus'dt  dispone  os  f^ll. 
Some  scak'tbetMcb,  soaic  skulk  behind  the  wall. 
While  tftese#y  tmrodiliog,  otbeis  pani  kir  brea% 
And  <^*ar:tba^lttu^ter.8laik9  gigantr  Death. 
On  rukh'd  bold  Hector,  gloomy  as  Uka  nifbik ; 
Forbids  td  pfanAer,  anikiiaUs  ftha  %li|» 
Toints  tal*i&  Asai :  ^  For»  by  ike,  mis,  wbo  ttai» 
Who  darcaHmtlfaigcr,  by  tfaiabaiMl^hedi^l 
Ko  wf^pmg  tiiirr  bit  cold  eye  tfaaU  dote, 
19o  (liendlyrbaad  hiafiiMral  pyta  cnopiwab 
Wha  Mofib  la  phiodar  at  this  sigiud  boar» 
The  bitdiiahBiU  tmr  him»  and  tiM  (lag*  deffqar." 

Furitwithaaaid;  tbatackartingtooiMgf  ieso«o«la; 
The  ^ftotetr  ftgp ;  the  tmokiu|  chariofc  bonods  i 
Thehostarotlroft;  kNidclamoitBiti\ak0Uifaah#i:e; 
The  hoiaes  tknadecv  £avth  aial  Oatan,  roar ! 
AfoUa^  piadtad;art  tte  t^cncb'a  bouad^ 
Posh'd  at  tha  baob:  dciwn  tank  th'  enonsous 
KollViii  the  di«cb  tim  bnapy;  ruio.  lay. ;    [mouad  .* 
A  suddeO'Taad  \  a  long  aadva«i|il«  way. 
Cer  iba  diMuilapao  (a  lafta-impaDious  spece) 
Now  steeds,  aoAsucm,  and  caisi  tumultuous  pas* 
The  vottdatiaf^crawds  tba  duvaiKflrd  k^cl  tvod ; 
l)efora:ilKnill3Mi'd  the  shield, and  march'd  the  s^d. 
7'hen  with  bis  baiMl  be  shook  the  mip^hty  wall; 
And  lo !  tba  turreta  ix>d«  the  bulwarks  fall. 
Itasy,  nr«heftashcn'ctheia&Bt  stands. 
And  draws^imaglnVi  hDUfas  iu  the  satidfi ; 
1  he  sportive  wahton,  pkas'd  with  tonse  new  play, 
Swi>eps  th^  slight  worki  and  fik^hion^d  domes  away« 
Thusr^aablt*d^  attir>-UMic]i,  tha  towers  and  walls  ^ 
The  toii  of  thoasaaib.m  a  moment  £^k. 

The  QaofMns  gaKC-aroood  with  wild  .despair, 
Cbnfos'd,  and  waairy  aU  the  powers  with  pixiyer ; 
F.xtosttliBir  miaawKh  praiaet,  threats,  comnaiidt ; 
And  mrga  tbegodt,  witbvoices^  eyes,  and  hands* 
Kxp^^rtctto'dtNattor  chief  obtcsU  the  ski<w. 
And  weepa  his. country  with. a  Withers  eyet^ 

**'  O  Javc !  if  ever,  oa.  his  nativetsbore, 
Ona  Qreak  eniich'd  thy  shr'me  with  oaitr'd  govt ; 
If  e*er,  ta  bopa  our  oonatry  to  heboid, 
\Vc  pidd.tltt  fettcet  firatiiags  of  the  fold ; 
tf  eVr  thoo  aign'st  our  wishes  witfa  thy  nod; 
Pedbroi  tba  promise  of  a  gracious  god ! 
This  day,  preserve  our  na%i«  from  the  fkime, 
And  save  Iho  rdiquds  of  the  Grecian  name." 

'ITius  pray*d  the  sage :  th*  eternal  gave  consent, 
And  peals  of  thonder  shook  the  firmament: 
Proiumptu  )as  Troy  mistook  th'  acceptins^  sign, 
JMd  catch'd  aew  £ary  at  the  voice,  diyiue* 


A3,  when  black  tam^^eiUtiMtba  mi.«id.t|^^ 
Hie  rQait9|^dt«v«s  i»  a»tevy  IBou^ta■tt.n%^ 
Aibove  the  sides  of  aaina  tii^l  sblQ  ataeod^ 
f  Its  wo9ih  they  dpkiga;  a^d  ita  ^  thigi^  tnAt 
/Phus  loudly  roarii^  aad  q^MW^emg^alli 
)Mount,th0  thick  Trc09«»-aB  tlt^  GracMA  mXLl, 
\  licgioos  on  lagionf  from  a#cik  ^d^  aptp : 
I'Ehick  sound  the  kaela;  t|ia  sUxm  of  armva  B^ 
\ Fierii^Q*  tha  shigy  aho««k  thacavs  bela«» 
)these  wield  the  m«c«,  and.  thasa  tha  jai^tliA  thtpw^ 
r     While  th«»  the  thunder  o€  tha  battk  r^A 
r  And  laboiariag  armiea  rouad  tha-  wotka  c^g^M ) 
ilSttli  iu  the  teat  Patcadus  sa^  to  t^iu)- 
Th(«  spqd  I^ivyfj^ua^  his  wounded  finasd. 
,  He  sprinkles  healing  balms  to  anguish  kii^. 
And  adds  disgomrs^  the  nfadkiw^  qftba  n^n^ 
But  wt^oR  be  saW)  atceayding  ufrtba  i^o^ 
V  iciarioQs.Troy ;  theo,  sUKtm^,frofi»  hiasaati 
With  bitter  groans  his  sorrows  he  exprtst. 
He  wrings  b»  haAds,  he  beata  hi»  manly  braaat 
**  Thoqj^  yet.thy»ti«tc  r^^ise^i  riulcass^''  (he  crift). 
*'  Depajil  I  mufft:  wh^  liorsauts  strike  119.  eyes  i 
Chltfi^4  wjth  Achilles*  high  oommandt  L  go, 
A  Qpauml^  witnesft.qf  thia  sceaa  of  woa : 
I  basta^tp  ucse  him,  hy  hi&  ccwMKry's  cavf^ 
To  nse  in  Sfmh  aad'Shiaa  a^ia  in  war. 
Perhaps  some  ftiveurtDg  gpd  hit  soul  may  band ; 
Tb«,aa^  It  powerful  of  a  fsiithful  friend.*' 

He  spoke  5  apd  speaking,  swiftei  than  the  win4 
Sprung  firom  tha  Icot,  agpd  left  tha  wa^l  bafaii^ 
Th"  ambody'd  Graf ka  the  Ofirca  attack  suttain. 
But  strive,  though  numerous,  to  pe|;iulsa  ia  vain  L 
Nor  could  thc;Tr(>iaiit.  thnraii^  th^tfirtaanny , 
.Force  to  the  ieet  and  tents  th'  iQiparvioua  wayv 
As  whea  a  shipwright,  with  PHlUdiaa  Aft, 
Smooths  the  rough  wood,  and  levels  every,  pafi^ 
With  cipial  hand  he  guides  his  wboledesigi^ 
By  the  just  rule,  and  the  directing  line : 
I'he  m^rtiaj  leaders,  with  like  skill  and  care, 
Preserved  their  line,  aad  eK|ual  kept  the  war. 
Brave  de^  of  armt  through  all  the  ranks  wera 
And  evoiy  ship  sustain'd  an  equal  tide.         [tricd» 
'  At  one  pvoud  bark,  bigh-toa-eriug  o'er  tha  flciet, 
Ajakthe  great  and  godlike  Hector  meet; 
KoK  one  bright  pri^e  tha  n^tchley  chiefs  contemi; 
Nor  this  the  ships  can  fire,  nor  that  defend  ; 
^One  kept  the  shone,  and  oaa  tha  vcsttl  tiod; 
That  fix'd  as  fate,  tbJK  acted  by  a  god. 
The  son  of  Clytius  in  bis  daring  band, 
The  dcc1(  approaching,  shakes-a  flaming  brand; 
Wut  p^rc'd  by  Telamon's  huge  lance  expires; 
Tbandorfng  he  iallt,  anddrops  th'  cxtingnish'd^fiMt* 
Oreat  Hector  view'd  him  with  a  sad  surrey. 
As  strctcli*d  in  dust  before  the  stem  he  Uy. 
•*  Oh  I  all  of  Trojan,  all  of  Lycian  race  \ 
Stand  to  your  arms,  maintain  this  arduous  sptottt 
liO  !  where  the  son  of  royal  Clytius  lies; 
Ah,  save  his  arms,  secure  his  obsequies  1'^ 

This  Kaid,  his  eager  javelin  sought  the  foe: 
But  Ajax  shunn'd  the  meditated  blow. 
Not  vainly  yet  the  forceful  lance  was  thrown; 
Itstretch'd  in  dust  unhappy  Lycophron  : 
An  exile  long,  sustainM  at  Ajax*  board» 
A  £aith£ul  servant  to  a  foreign  lord  ; 
In  peace,  in-  war,  for  ever  at  his  side, 
Near  his  lov'd  ma&leT)  as  heliv'd,  he  dyd»    ' 
Prom  the  hitith  poop  he  tumbles  on  the  sand. 
And  hte  a  lifel«fS6  load  along  the  land. 
Wit^  angtiish  Ajax  views  the  pi<>n.'ing  sight. 
And  thMi  iafl^iaes  hi«  broth^t  to  the  fight  1 
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0«r  frwiid»  oar  IdW  covifMaiiM  !  now  no  mope! 

Dear  a«  ^  fiueBt,  with  afttreilt^  te«e, 

To  fight  oar  «ru«,  he  left  bis  native  air. 

Th^  death  dkplorM,  to  Hecfear*«  rage  «e  owe  ;^ 

Keveqfe,  fereo^  it  oo  the  craelfoe. 

Wheoe  ire  those  4artB  OK  which  tlK  fii4«i  aM«Hd  ? 

And  where  the  bow,  wbioh  PhOBbnttaoi^ttohetfd?" 

Impatient  Teaeer,  baBteniqe^tohiB««i, 
Bcfiwe  the  ohier  hiB  ai^ple  bow  dasplafUi; 

The  waU-ator*d  qniTer  on  h(8«hotthleri  favoir: 
Then  hivt'd  his  arrow,  and  the  bow4triog  snag. 
Clytus,  Pia<«nor*a  ton,  reoown'd  in  fuqe 
(To^hee,  Folydamas!  an  hoooar'd  oamo) 
grove  throngh  the  thickeft  of  th*  embattled  piaina 
The  itaitlinf  steeds,  and  shook  his  ei^'er  reins. 
As  all  on  glory  ran  his  ardent  mind, 
The  pointed  death  arrests  him  from  behindl 
Through  his  lair  neck  the  thrilling  arrow  flies; 
In  youth's  fiist  bloom  reluctantly  Jie  dies. 
Hurl'd  from  the  lofty  seat,  at  diatanoe  fhr, 
The  headlong  coursers  spurn  bis  empQrt«r; 
Till  sad  Polydamas  the  steeds  restrained. 
And  gave,  Astynous,  to  Uiy  earsfol  hand ; 
Then,  iir*d  to  vengeance,  rash'd  amidst  the  foe  ; 
Bage  edg'd  his  sword,  and  sIrengthenM  everyblow. 

Once  more  bold  Teucer,  in  Ins  con«lry%  cause. 
At  Hector's  breast  a  chosen  arrow  draws; 
And  had  the  weapon  found  the  destioM  way. 
Thy  fiUl,  great  Trojan !  had  renownM  that  day. 
But  Hector  was  not  doom'd  to  perish  then : 
Th*  all-wise  disposer  of  the  fotes  of  men 
(Imperial  Jove)  his  present  death  withslaiMls ;    . 
Kor  was  such  glory  doe  to  Teucer*s  bands. 
At  its  full  stretch  as  the  tough  string  he  drew. 
Struck  by  an  arm  unseen,  it  burst  in  two; 
pawn  dropped  the  bow :  the  shaft  with  braien  head 
reW  innocent,  and  on  the  dust  lay  dead. 
Th'  astenish*d  archer  to  great  Ajax  cries,  ^ 
**  Sgme  god  prevents  our  destioM  enterprise  ; 
dome  god,  propitious  to  the  Trojan  foe/ 
Has,  from  my  arm  unfailing,  struck  the  bow, 
And  broke  the  nerve  my  hands  had  twin*d  with  irt, 
8tron|  to  im|>el  the  flight  of  many  a  dart" 

"  Smoe  Hokven  commands  it,"  ( Ajax  made  rq>ly) 
**  Dismiss  the  bow,  and  la^  thy  arrows  by, 
(Thy  arms  no  less  suffice  the  bmce  to  wield) 
And  quit  the  quiver  for  the  ponderous  shield ; 
In  the  fiist  ranks  indulge  thy  thirst  of  dune, 
7My  brave  example  shall  the  rest  inflame. 
F^CTce  as  they  are,  by  long  successes  vain, 
Tofbrce  our  fleet,  or  ev*n  a  ship  to  gain, 
Asks  toil,  and  sweat,  and  blood :  their  utmost  might 
Shall  find  iU  match— oo  mere :  'tis  ours  to  fight." 

llien  Teucer  laid  his  faithless  bow  aside ; 
The  four-fold  bockler  o'er  his  shoulders  ty'd  ; 
On  his  brave  bead  a  crested  helm  he  pkc'd, 
With  nodding  horse-hair  formidably  frrac*d ; 
A  dart;  wl^ose  point  with  brass  refblgent  shines. 
The  warrior  wields :  and  his  great  brother  joins, 

This  Hector  saw,  and  thus  express\l  hn  j«y : 
"  Ye  troops  of  Lyda,.  Dardanus,  and  Troy  I 
Be  mindful  of  younelves,  yodr  andeatfome. 
And  spread  your  glory  with  the  navy^s  flam*. 
Jove  is  with  us ;  I  saw  his  hand,  bntnow, 
From  the  proud  arcfaar«trike  his  Tannled  bow. 
.Malgent  Jove  !  how  plain  thy  fiRvonrs  Aiae, 
^lien  happy  nations  bear  the  marks  dlviae  1 
How  easy  then,  to  see  the  linking  state 
Of «eakw  mea»ni,  6tamtMA,  *itp9tk0»\ 


Such  «s  4he  Me  wiXk^eot,  'andflnOi'Stilbn. 
Behold,  ye  warriors,  and  cnert  your  ponvii. 
Death  is  Ihewosst;  vfiirte^iliichaHonMtinr; 
And,  Ibr  our  cwratry.  His  abttn  todfe.       ^ 
The  gallant  man,  thongih skin  ia^if^t heh^ 
Yet  leaves  his  nalian  safe,  hia«ltildnni1bse{ 
EoUUs  a  4ebt  on  .idi  the  gsateAd  stata  ; 
His  own  brave  friends  aball  glory  in- bb'&tfef 
His  wife  live  hononr'd,  ail  his  race«i 
And  lalefioslerity  aiOoythad^ad!" 

This  .vons'd  the  soal  in  finery  IVojan  i 
The  godliko  Ajax  naat  Us-^aBsks^ddn* : 

"  How  long,  yewanrioff»of«ite^Argh«rtoe^ 
(To  geneions Ai^ios  what adirefdisgiaie i) 
How  teg,  -on  these  eu*'d  oonfinss  wHl  ye  Ifo, 
Yet  nndetenninll,  orto-iive,  ordifr! 
WhdtiiapesffeanriQ,  wbsftttcfthadslamiin, 
If-anceyoTveSariscatdiihe  Trajan  flat? 


Mark  howthe iiiwi iiapproaqh,'bow<Knrtfwy fcIL 
How4leotolr  oalte,  tand  Thiy^ibairs^okU^. 
Not  to  the  danee  that  dreidfol  voioe  javities. 
It  calls  tp  deairti,  nsid  aM  the  9a|pex>f  ^Ms. 
Tis  new  no^hnefnrfwisdoiB'ortlebaftts; 
Tojeur  onn  bands  a«e«vltted  idl  your tfalsa; 
And  better  te,  in  ane^eairiivaslrils. 
One  day  shoold  end  our  lAboor,  or  «arMfii.; 
Thiohesp  thisiia#d-gae <ineh  oflMovna  mads. 
Still  pressed,  nadipRss'dby  Mch  tairlosiDite  fannda,*^ 

The  iiMening  Gmofans  f«el«isir  leader's  «naio, 
And4«eiiy  kinitting  basonnpanls'forfiBaie. 
Then  oisitnal  alanghters  spread  oo-nitlMrYidB  ; 
By  Heetor  heie  the  Phoolhn  Sirinflias  dgrVi; 
There,  4»ierc*d  Ibf  A^ax,  «unk  Laodnttins, 
Chief  of  the  foot,  of  old  AntsnoHs  taoe. 
Polydimtfi  kid  Ottis  eathe^nd, 
The  ^fieroe  commander  of  the  £|^  Siahd, 
His  lanoe  bold  Magts  at -the  iHator^hreW  ; 
The  victor,  stooping,  <frnm  the  tfoath  iHlfadmar^ 
(That  vahifed  life,  O  Pfaoftbns,  aas^th^ware) ; 
But  CfscBOMM'  bosom  took  ttte-fl^g^paar: 
His  corpse  fell  bleeding  on  the  sHppeiry  ilMae  ; 
His  radiant  artnatrinhiphnnt  Magss  bare. 
Dolops,  the  son  of  Iiampns,  nobsson, 
SpnniB^'irdm  the  race  of  old  laonitddn. 
And  fism'flfor  pinwess  in  a  weU*fin2ght>flM  $ 
He.pierc'd  the  centre  of- his  sounding -sbkld: 
But  Meges  Piy  loos'  ample  bresst^piste  wssfe 
(Well-knosm  in  fight  an  fislle%  wfaiding<shors$ 
For  king  Eupbetes.gave  the  goUtotmail, 
Compact,  and  firtti  with  many  a^^einllipdacnln); 
Which  oft,  in  cities  stormM,  and-battkn-weii. 
Had  sav'd  the  fether,  and  now.flivss  thrAi. 
Full  at  the  Trqyan^s  bead  he  nrg^-hfsdansn, 
M'here  the  high  plumes  aboretbe  ihiianiiiwaii. 
New  tmg'd  with  Tyrian  dye:  hi  dnstbalow. 
Shorn  tnm  the  crest,  thejMtipfe  faoaoofMi^O^. 
Meantime  their  ^t  the  SpaxtBurhnlg  adrv^yai. 
And  stoAl-by  Mages' side,  asoddcnakl, 
Through  Dalops'  ^mdder  nsgM  his -fotosfiii  dart, 
lyhich  held  ito  passage  ibrangh  tbs.pnafehig.h#^ 
And  issttfld«itihisi»reas(t    With  l^nadiiridgsoanl 
The  warriar  foils,  lantettiad^on  the^gronnd. 
In  rpsh  the  oonqtf«riqg*Oreslirto  jkpaU  ttsealAfe  t 
But  Hector's  voice  «Rohiss  bisduddtuMrakii 
The  hero^most,  from  fliosMon^sprtnig, 
Fierce  Melanlppus,  ignUnnt,  tbiane,  'andyaUi^ 
He  (ere  to  Troy  the  OindtnsitrsariaTtbB^bdin) 
Fed  'Ms  laive  odBStttin  Petcateasjiflaln  ; 
AntvAen,  npptcrisM.lili^aoaMtsynlaaiifd'bltMk, 
Retarn'd  to  dUdn,  rndtfam^EXOA  iatm^ 
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For  tbis»  ia  Msm^  court,  he  Md  his  pUee, 
Beloved  fio  lesi  thaa  Priam's  royal  rucc. 
Hiti^  Hector  singled,  as  hts  troops  ii«  led. 
And  thus  inflam'd  hint,  pointing  to  the  dead; 
**  Lo,  Mdanippusi  lo  where  Dolops  lies  j 
And  is  it  thus  our  royal  kinsman  dies ; 
0*ermatch*d  he  falls ;  to  two  at  once  a  prey. 
And  io !  they  bear  the  bloody  arms  away ! 
Come  och— «  distant  war  no  longer  wage, 
^ot  hand  to  hand  thy  country's  foes  engs^ ; 
TiU  Greece  at  onoc,  and  all  iier  glory  end ; 
Or  Ilion  from  her  towery  height  descend, 
Heav'd  from  the  lowest  stone ;  and  bnry  all 
In  one  sad  sepulchre,  one  common  fall.'* 

Hector  (this  said)  rashM  forward  on  the  foes: 
With  e^oal  ardour  Melanippos  glows  s 
Then  A^toi  thus—"  Oh  Grec^  \  respect  your  hmc, 
Respect  jroarselYes,  and  learu  an  honest  shame : 
Xct  mutual  reverence  mutual  warmth  inspire, 
And  catch  |rom  breast  to  breast  the  noble  fire. 
On  valoor's  side  the  odds  of  combat  He, 
The  brave  live  glorious,  or  lamented  die ; 
The  wretch  that  trembles  in  the  field  of  famf , 
Meets  death,  and  wone  than  death,  eternal  shame^" 

His  generous  sense  he  not  in  vain  imparts  1 
It  sunk,  and  rooted  in  the  Grecian  hearts; 
They  join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  at  his  call, 
And  flank  the  qavy  with  a  brasen  wall ; 
Shields  touching  shields,  in  order  blase  above, 
^  And  stop  the  Trojans,  though  impel^d  by  Jove, 
'The  fleiy  Spartan  first,  with  loud  applause. 
Worms  the  bold  son  of  Nestor  in  his  cause: 
"  Is  there,**  (he  said)  *<  in  arms  a  youth  Kke  yoi|, 
So  strong  to  fight,  so  active  to  pursue? 
Why  stand  you  distnnt,  nor  attempt  a  deed  ? 
lift  the  bold  lance,  and  make  some  Trojan  bleed*" 

He  said ;  and  backward  to  the  lines  retirM ; 
Forth  rushM  the  youth,  with  maitial  fury  fir*d. 
Beyond  (he  foremost  ranks ;  his  lance  he  threw, 
And  round  the  black  battalions  cast  his  view. 
The  troops  of  Troy  recede  with  sudden  fear. 
While  the  swift  javelin  hiss'd  along  in  air. 
Advancing  Melanippus  met  the  dart 
VTith  his  bold  breast,  and  felt  it  in  his  heart : 
Thundering  he  falls ;  his  ^ling  arms  resound. 
And  his  broad  buckler  rings  against  the  ground* 
The  victor  leaps  upon  his  prostrate  prize  : 
Tbns  on  a  roe  the  well-bre^tb'd  beagle  flies. 
And  rends  his  side,  fresh-bleeding  with  the  dart 
The  distant  hunter  sent  into  his  heart 
Observing  Hector  to  the  rescue  flew ; 
Bold  as  he  was,  Antilochus  withdrew. 
Bo  when  a  satage,  ranghig  o'er  the  plain, 
Hu  torn  the  shepherd's  dog,  or  shepherd  swain  ^ 
While,  conscious  of  the  deed,  he  glares  around, 
And  hears  the  fathering  multitude  resound. 
Timely  he  flies  Ujfe  yet^untasled  f)od. 
And  gams  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  wood. 
S6  fears  the  youth ;  all  Ttoy  ulth  Shouts  pur^e, 
Wh^e  stones  and  darts  in  mingled  tempests  fldw  ^ 
But,  enter'din  the  Grecian  jnuifts,  he* turns 
His  manly  break,  and  with  new  fbry  bumsl 
•   Now  on  the  fleet  the  tides  of  "projans  drove^ 
9Wce  to  fblfil  the  stern  deorfes  of  Jovei 
Tho  sire  of  gods;  confirming  Thetis'  prayer. 
The  OreciMT  ardour  qnench'd  iii  deep  despair; 
But  Hflr  t^  glhry  Troy's  prevailing  hands, 
flwelb  all  their  hearts,  and  strengthens  all  their 
pn  Ma's  top  be  walls  with  longing  eyes,     [hands. 
T0  view  t]|^  mvy  M«»«g  to  th^  skies  I 


Then,  nor  till  then,  the  sotle  ol  war  shall  tnpi. 
The  Trojans  fly,  and  conqner'd  Dion  bum,  ^ 

These  &tes  revolv'd  in  his  almigb^  mind. 
He  *aises  Heetor  to  the  work  design'd. 
Bids  htm  with  more  than  mortal  fury  gtow, 
And  drives  him,  like  a  lightning,  pn  the  foe. 
So  Mars,  whea  human  qames  for  vengeance  call, 
Shakes  his  hqge  javdin,  and  whole  armies  folL  ' 
Not  with  more  ra^  a  oonflagration  rolls. 
Wraps  the  vast  monntainf,  and  involves  the  poles^ 
He  foams  with  wrath  $  beneath  his  gloomy  brow 
Like  fiery  meteon  his  red  eye-balls  glow : 
The  radiant  helmet  oi^  his  temples  burns. 
Waves  when  he  nods,  and  lightens  fs  be  turns  r 
For  Jovehb  splendour  round  the  chief  had  throim| 
And  cast  the  ulaze  of  both  the  hosts  on  que. 
Unhappy  glories!  for  his  fote  wa9  near, 
I>ie  to  stem  Pallas,  and  Pclides'  spear  f 
Yet  Jove  deferred  the  death  he  wa»  to  pay. 
And  gave  what  fate  alfow'd,  the  honours  of  a  day ! 

Now  all  on  fire  for  fome  his  breast,  hb  eyes 
Bum  at  each  foe,  and  single  every  prize ; 
Still  at  the  closest  ranks,  the  thickest  fight. 
He  pdnts  his  ardour,  and  everts  hb  migl|t. 
The  Grecian  phalanx  moveless  as  a  tower 
On  all  sides  batter'd,  yet  rssbts  his  power: 
So  some  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  ho^ry  main. 
By  winds  assail'd,  by  billows  beat  in  vain ; 
Unmov'd  it  hears,  above,  the  tempest  blcnr. 
And  sees  the  watery  mountains  break  below. 
Girt  io  surrounding  fiames,  he  seems  to  fall, 
Like  fire  from  Jove,  and  bursts  upon  them  all : 
Bursts  era  waye  that  from  the  clouds  impends. 
And  swell*d  with  tempests  on  the  ship  descends; 
White  are  the  decks  with  foam ;  tlie  w^nds  afoud 
Howl  o'er  the  masts,  and  sing  through  every  shroud 
Pale,  trembling,  tjr'd,  the  sailofs  freeze  with  fears  2 
And  instant  d^tli  on  every  wave  appears.         '' 
So  pale  the  Greeks  the  eyes  of  Hector  meet, , 
The  chief  so  thunders,  ami  so  shakes  the  fleet^ 

As  whcd  a  lion  rasjiia^  from  his  den,  ' 

Amidst  the  plain'  of  sqm^  wide-vater'd  fen 
(Where  numerous  oxen,  as  at  case  they  feed. 
At  large  expatiate  o'er  the  |unker  mead  ;) 
leaps  on  the  herds  before  the  herdsman's  eyes : 
The  trembling  herdsman  far  to  distance  flies : 
Some  lordly  bull  (the  rest  dispeirs'd  and  fled) 
He  singles  out ;  arrests,  and  lays  h|m  dead. 
Thus  fh)m  the  rage  of  Jove-like  Hector  flew 
All  Greece  in  heaps  ;  but  one  he  sei^'d,  and  slew^ 
Mycenian  Periphes,  a  mighty  name. 
In  wbdom  great,  in  arms  well  known  to  fame  s 
Tlie  minister  of  stem  Eurystheus'  ire,' 
Against  Alcides,  Corpreus  was  hb  sire  : 
The  son  redeem'd  the  honours  of  the  race, 
A  son  as  generous  as  the  sire  was  base ; 
O'er  all  his  country^s  youth  conspicuous  far 
In  every  virtue,  or  of  peace  or  wsr :  • 
But  doom'd  to  Hector^s  stronger  force  to  yield  I 
Against  the  margin  of  hb  ample  shield 
He  strack  his  hasty  foot :  his  hef  b  up-sprung  | 
Supine  he  fel(  |  hb  brazen  'lelmet  mog. 
On  the  fall'ki  chief  th'  hnvading  IVogan  prest. 
And  pinng'd  the  pc^nted  javelm  in  his  breast. 
Hb  circ|mg  friends^  who  strode  to  guard  ted  late 
Th'  unhappy  hero,  fled,  or  sbar'd  his  fote. 

Gbas'd  from  the  fbremost  line,  the'  Grecian  train 
Now  man  the  next,  reoedmg  tow'rd  the  main  f 
Wedg'd  in  one  body  at  the  tents  they  stand, 
Wall'd  ronad  with  stems,  a^glppDy  desperate  bai^ 
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Hew  manl^  shlme  forbids  th*  inglorious  flight ; 
Now  fevt  Itself  confines  them  to  the  fight ; 
Mf»vourmfre  brsathes  hi  man ;  but  Nestor  most 
/The  safe  preserver  of  the  Grecian  best) 
Exhorts,  adjures,  to  guard  these  utmost  shores ; 
And  by  their  parents,  by  themselves,  implores. 

"  O  firiends  !  be  men :  your  generous  breasts  in* 
flame 
Willi  equal  honour,  and  with  mutual  shame  ? 
Think  of  your  hopes,  jrour  fortunes ;  all  the  care 
Your  wives,  your  mfonts,  and  jrour  parents,  share: 
Thmk  of  each  livintc  father's  reverend  head : 
Think  of  each  ancestor  with  glory  dead ; 
Absent,  by  me  they  speak,  by  me  they  sue  ; 
They  a!>k  their  safety,  and  their  fame,  firom  you : 
The  gods  their  fiitrt  on  this  one  action  lay, ' 
^Uid  all  ai%  lost,  if  you  desert  the  day." 
•  He  spoke,  and  round  him  breath'd  heroic  fires ; 
Minerva  seconds  what  the  sage  inspires. 
The  mist  of  darkness  Jove  around  them  threw 
^he  clear'd,  restoring  all  the  war  to  view ; 
A  sudden  ray  shot  beaming  o'er  the  plain. 
And  showM  the  shores,  the  navy,  and  the  main  : 
Hector  they  saw,  and  all  who  fiy,  or  fiirht. 
The  scene  wide-opening  to  the  blaze  of  light. 
First  of  the  field  great  Ajax  strikes  their  eyes» 
His  poft  majestic,  and  his  ample  size : 
A  ponderous  mace  with  studs  of  iron  crown'd, 
Fuil  twMity  cubits  long,  he  swings  around ; 
Kor  fights,  like  others,  fiat  to  ceitain  stands, 
But  looks  a  moving  tower  above  the  bands ; 
High  on  the  decks,  with  vast  gigantic  Stride, 
The  godlike  hero  stalks  from  side  to  side. 
So  when  a  horseman  from  the  watery  mead 
(SkilPd  in  the  manage  of  the  bounding  steed) 
Drives  four  fair  coursers,  practised  to  obey. 
To  some  great  city  through  the  public  way ; 
Safo  in  his  art,  as^ide  by  side  tbcy  run. 
He  ehifts  his  seat,  and  vaults  from  one  to  one; 
And  now  to  thii,  and  now  to  that  he  flios; 
Admiring  numbers  follow  with  their  eyes. 

Fron^  ship  to  ship  thus  Ajax  swiftly  flew,     | 
Ko  less  the  wonder  of  the  warring  crew. 
As  furious  Hector  tbunder'd  threats  aloud, 
And  rush'd  eDrag*d  before  the  Trojan  crowd : 
Then  swift  invades  the  ships,  whose  benky  prorei 
Lay  rank'd  contignous  on  the  benditig  shpres : 
^  the  strong  eagle  from  his  airy  hciuht, 
Wb6  Bsarks  the  swans*  or  cranes*  embodyM  flight, 
Stoops  down  impetuous,  while  they  lit^ht  for  fuod, 
And,  stooping,  <larkens  with  his  wings  the  flood. 
Jove  leads  him  on  with  his  almighty  hand. 
And  breathes  fierce  spirits  in  his  following  band. 
The  warring  nations  meet,  the  battle  roan. 
Thick  beats  the  combat  on  the  sonndiag  pror«*s, 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought,  so  furious  was  their 

fire, 
Ko  force  could  tame  them,  and  no  toil  could  tire ; 
As  if  new  rigour  from  new  fights  they  won. 
And  the  long  battle  was  but  then  begun. 
Greece  yet  unconquer^d,  kept  aJive  the  war. 
Secure  of  death,  confiding  in  despair; 
Troy  io  proud  hopes,  already  viewM  the  main 
Bright  with  the  blaze,  and  red  with  heroes  slain  ! 
Like  strength  is  felt  from  hope  and  from  despair. 
And  each  contends,  as  his  were  all  the  war. 

Twas  thou,  bold  Hector  I  whose  resistless  hand 
FtTstseiz*d  a  «hip  on  that  contested  strand  ; 
The  same  which  dead  Protesilaiis  bore, 
The  <iai  that  toochM  th'  unhappy  Trojan-shore  t     i 


For  this  in  arms  the  warring  nations  stood. 
And  bath'd  their  generous  breasts  with  mutual 

bfood. 
No  room  to  poise  the  lance  ar  bend  the  bow ; 
But  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  man,  they  grow : 
Wounded  they  wound ;  and  seek  each  other's  hearts 
With  falchions,  axes,  swords,  and  shortunM  darts. 
The  folchions  ring,  shields  rattle,  axes  sound. 
Swords  flash  in  air,  or  glitter  on  the  ground ; 
With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  shores  are  dy'd. 
And  slaughtered  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 

Still  raging  Hector  with  his  ample  band 
Grasps  the  high  stem,  and  gives  this  loud  com- 
mand: 

"  Haste,  bring  the  flames!  the  toil  of  ten  long 
Is  Anish'd !  and  the  day  dcsir'd  appears  1      [years 
This  happy  day  with  acclamations  greets 
Briglit  with  destruction  of  yon  hostile  fleet 
The  coward  counsels  of  a  timorous  throng 
Of  reverend  dotards,  checkM  our  glory  long : 
Too  long  Jove  lulPd  us  with  lethargic  charms. 
But  no\r  in  peals  of  thunder  calls  to  arms : 
In  this  great  day  he  crowns  our  full  desires. 
Wakes  all  our  force,  and  seconds  all  our  fires.** 

He  spoke — the  warriors,  at  hb  fierce  command. 
Pour  a  new  dt-luge  on  the  Grecian  band. 
Ev'n  Ajax  paus'd  (so  thick  the  javelins  fly) 
Stepp'd  back,  and  doubted  or  to  live,  or  die. 
Yet  where  the  oars  are  plac*d,  he  stands  to  wait 
What  chief  approaching  dares  attempt  his  fate : 
Ev*o  to  the  last,  his  naval  charge  defends. 
Now  shakes  his  spear,  now  lifts,  and  now  protends ; 
Kv'n  yet,  the  Greeks  with  piercing  shouts  inspires, 
Amidst  attacks,  and  deaths,  and  darts,  and  fires. 

'*  O  friends !  O  Ueroes !  names  for  ever  dear. 
Once  sons  of  Mars,  and  thunderbolts  of  war  1 
Ah  }  yet  be  mindful  of  your  old  renown. 
Your  great  forefathers*  virtues  and  your  own. 
What  aids  expect  you  in  this  utmost  strait } 
What  bulwarks  rising  between  you  and  fate  ? 
No  aids,  no  bulwarks,  your  retreat  attend; 
No  friends  to  help,  no  city  to  defend. 
Thb  spot  is  all  you  have,  to  lose  or  keep  ; 
There  stand  the  Ttogains,  and  here  rolls  the  deep, 
'Tis  hostile  ground  you  tread  ;  your  native  lands 
Far,  far  from  hence :  your  fates  are  in  your  hands.** 

Raging  he  spoke ;  nor  farther  wastes  his  breath, 
But  turns  his  javelin  to  the  work  of  death. 
Whatever  bold  TVojan  arm*d  his  daring  hands. 
Against  the  sable  ships,  with  flaming  brands. 
So  well  the  chief  his  naval  weapon  ^ed. 
The  luckless  warrior  at  his  stem  lay  dead  ; 
Pull  twelve,  the  boldest,  in  a  moment  fell, 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  shades  of  HtU. 
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fOOK   XVl. 


ARGUMENT. 

TBI  SIXTH  BATTLe  :    THI    ACTS  AND  OlMTff   Or 
PATROCLUS. 

pAxaocLvs  (in  pursuance  of  the  request  of  Ncstot 
in  the  eleventh  book)  entreats  Achilles  to  sufibr 
him  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks  with 
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POPE'S  TRANSLATIONS. 


Achillea  iKfKffB  tSsA  svitemiv  fie  «grecii  to  it; 
but  at  the  vanet  tHbe  cfaaxges  liim  to  cootent 
himself  with'  reining  the  fleet,  without  fiwrthcr 
puTftait  of  ^e  enemy.  Tbe  uroionr,  himm, 
tdMien,  sod  otbaen  of  AchHles  are  4«scniKd. 
AdiHles  ofim  a  libation  for  the  snoqe^  of.  bif 
<)riend,  wSter  which  PatrocUia  leads  the  Mynni- 
doDS  to  battle.  Tbe  Trojans,  at  the  sight  of 
Patrodns  in  Achilles*!  annour,  taking  liim  for 
*that  Iwro,  are  c«9t  into  the  ntfliost  cowteraa- 
tioa :  he  beats  tbetti  off  fron  tbe  vessels.  Hec- 
tor himself  iiieB.  Sarpedon  -is  »Hed,  though 
Jutnter  was  %mm  to  4iis  fute.  Several  other 
particulars  of  the  battle  are  described ;  in  the 
lieat  of  which,  Patrodns,  neglecting  the  orders 
^  Achilles,  pursues  the  foe  to  the  walls  of  Troy  j 
where  Apollo  repulses  and  disarms  him,  £u- 
phorbuft  wonnds  hstn,  and  Hector  kills  him: 
which  concludes  the  book. 


So  warr'd  both  armies  on  th'  eosanguin'd  shore, 
Whib;  the  black  vessolB  smok'd  with  human  gore, 
^^banliroe  PMroolus  to  Aohilles  flies ; 
The  streaming  tears  hXi  CQpio|is  from  bis  ^es  i 
Not  faster  triokliiig  to  theplaios  below. 
From  tbe  taU  rook  tbe  «aUe  waters  flow. 
Divhw  Pelidefl,  with  com^poi^sion  mov'd. 
Thus  epoke,  indulgwit  to  his  best-belov'd  : 

**  Patcoclns,  «ay,  what  grief  thy  boeom  bears» 
Ttttt^ows  so  fast  in  theie  unmanly  tears  ? 
No  girl,  no  infent,  whom  the  mother  keeps 
From  her  bv'd  breast*  with  fonder  passion  weeps 
I<fipgt  more  the  mother'*  ^ul  that  mfant  warma, 
dmig  to  her  knees,  and  reaching  at  her  arms, 
Than  thou  best  mine !  Oh  tell  m^  to  what  end 
Thy  melting  sorrows  thus  punue  thy  friend  ? 

**  GrieT*st  thou  iof  me.  or  for  my  martial  band  ? 
Or  come  sad  tidings  from  our  native  land  } 
Our  fathers  Mve  (qur  fivst,  most  tender  care) 
Thy  good  Mencotins  breathes  the  vital  air. 
And  hoary  Peleus  yat  eictend^  bi^  days ; 
Fleas'd  in  their  age  to  fafiar  their  cfaiidren's  praise. 

'f  Ormay<somea)eaner>catts^  tl^pky  chum!. 
Pe>ba(ps  yon  reliques  of  the  Grecian  name, 
Doom^  in  tbeir  ebips  to  3ink  by  fire  and  sword. 
And  pay  the  forfeit  <)f  th«ir  haughty  lord  ? 
WhatcW  tbe  oauee,  reveal  thy  sooret  care. 
And  speak thoseaorrows  which  a  friend  woiikl  shape." 

A  sigh,  that  tasUnt,  lirom  his  bosom  broken 
Another  folkw'dy  and  Pat roci  us  spoke : 

"  Let  Qreeceat  length  with pit^' touch  thybrnnst. 
Thyself  a  Gj»ek ,  and,  oncQ,  of  Greeks  the  best ! 
Lo !  every  chief  that  might  her  fate  prevent. 
Lies  pierced  with  wounds,  and  bleeding  in  his  tent. 
F.urj'pylus,  Tydides,  Atreus'  son 
And  wise  Ulysses,  aft  £he'na\-y -groan, 
More  for  their  country '«  woumls  than  for  their  own. 
Their  pain,  soft  arts  of  pharmacy  can  ease. 
Thy  breast  alone  no  tenflivcs  appease. 

«*  May  never  rage  iBte  thine,  my  soul  enslave, 
O  great  in  vain  !  unprofitably  brave ! 
Thy  country  slighted  in  her  last  distress. 
What  iriead,  whai  mai^   from  thee  shall  hopes 

r&lress  ? 
No— men  unborn,  an8  a}t?s  y«:  behind, 
Shall  €Ufse  that  Aeroe,  that  uafe^giviiig^  mund. 

*'  O  man  waiHtying !  if  of  nan  thy  race  i 
But  Mce  thqu  4>ilAg'^  oftt  ^Km  %  aoft  wiJk99fie, 


Nor  ever  amorous  hero  oatftM  thy  biHh»  ' 
Nor  ever  tender  goddeis  brongfat  theefoith. 
ISome  ragged  rock*s  bard  entrails  gave  thee  |orm« 
And  raging  teas  produced  thee  it  a  storm, 
nA  soul  well  suiting  that  tennpeatnous  kind. 
So  rough  thy  manners,  so  nataoi'd  thgr  mind. 
If  some  dire  oracle  thy  breaa^.idi^rm. 
If  aught  from  Jove,  or  llietis,  stop  thy  arm. 
Some  beam  of  .comfort  yet  on  Greece  oiay-sbhi^ 
If  I  but  lead  the  Myrmidcmian  line : 
Clad  in  thy  dreadful  am6  if  I  appear, 
Proud  Troy  shall  tremble,  and  dcvert  tbe  war : 
Without  thy  person  Greece  ehall  win  the  day. 
And  thy  mere  image  chase  her  foea  away. 
Pressed  by  fresh  forces,  her  o'erlabour'd  traia 
Shall  cjuit  tbe  ships,  and  Qreeoe  respire  agahu** 

Thus,  blind  to  late !  with  aiMlioatinf  breath,  . 
Thou  bQgg*«t  his  arnM,  aad  in  lUs  amM  thfr  dQ«iUw 
Unfortunately  good  !  a  hading  aigh 
Thy  friend  retum'di  and  with  it,  -Ibki  mf^  i 

*' Patrooltts  1  thy  AohUles  haows  «ie  fears  i 
Nor  words  ffOm  Jove,  «or  ovacies»  he  hears  ; 
Nor  aughta  mother^  oantion  oan  fMggoBt^ 
The  tyr^ut'sipcidehesvaoled  ia  my  breast.  *. 
My  wrof^,  aiy  4i>rong«,  my  awataat  thaa^  e«- 
Those;,  «ny  a^  o«aal«%  M^pire  «iy  inge :     y[«afl^ 
I  made  him  tyrant:  ^arehiia  (XMner  4ownn| 
F.v'n  me :  Jlelt  it^  «a« ehalliael  4t  ion^. 
The  mai4,  -11^  blaok-«yVl  niai4,  hefforc^away^ 
Due  to  the  toils  of  anaay  a  weU-^ght'day  ; 
Doe  to  foy  oon^aest-ofhflr4aliMr'a#«4ga( 
Due  to  the  voftes  of  all  Abe  Grecian  laaia. 
From  me  1;^ -fovc^d h«*r^  *■»*,  ^e  bold  askd  brevet* 
Disgraced,  disbaaonr'd,  ilike  the  aMaaest  slave. 
But  bear  we  Ihh^-tte  ^wot^ I  ^gnwe  arej>a«t ; 
'Tis  time  our  fury  yhmuM  ralont  at  U«t : 
I  fixM  its  dates  4he  day  1  wiah'd  appaaw : 
Now  Hector  to  «iy  yhlpa  his  battle  baaipa, 
The  faaies  mfri^yes,  the  ahoats  invade  avyean^ 
Go,  then,  PatipoelnB  !  oaiirtfair  honour^  chftfiB»* 
In  Troy's  fiam'd  Ceidt,  and  in  Achillea' ara^ : 
Lead  forth  my  VMrjtial  Myimkiona  to  flgbt. 
Go,  save  the  <^tB,  aodconf^er  in  my  right«^ 
See  the  thin  reUques  ef  their  baflM  boac^ 
At  the  last  edge  of  yon  idosened  land  ! 
Beboid  all  Ilion  oa  their  fihipa  deaceods ; 
How  thecjkmd  Idaekeni,  how  the  ftorai  impen4»! 
It  was  not  thus,  when,  at  my  ai^  ami^'d, 
Tray  saw  mad  treaibled,  as  this  helmet  blmc^d  ; 
Had  not  th*  ii\jurioos  king  our  £rieodship  lost, 
Yoa  ample  tvench  had  bury'd  bcdf  her  host.. 
No  camps,  no  bnhrarks,  now  the  Ti?c^s  i«ar  | 
Thcpe  are  aot  dreadfoL  e^  Achvlle«  there : 
No  longer  ^amea  the  lanoe  .of  Tydcsva'  son ; 
'  No  mope  your  general  calls  his  barose  mi> 
HfcUHT alone  I  hear;  bki  dwadfol  brcsAh 
Commands  your  slaughter,  or  proclaims  your  death. 
Yftnaw,  Pattoelaa,  issue  4o  tbe  ^tkda : 
Now  save  the  eh^n,  the  sisiag  lirts  eestraio^ 
And  give  the  G«eekt  to  visit  Oroeoe  agaia. 
But  hee4  my  words,  and  maik  a  firiei^'a  oommand, 
Who  trusts  his  fome  and  ligiiCNHfi  in  thy  hand. 
And  ftiMi  thgr  doeda  eNpectS,  th'  Acftauaa  host 
Shall  render  back  the  beaul^cous  maid  lie  lost. 
Rage  uBOootrol'd  through  aU  the  hostile  orait, 
But  touch  aot  Hector,  Hector  is  my  due. 
ThMeh  Jove  in  thMaderabould  ooomiaad  the  vnr  f 
Be  just,  coasaltiugr^flaffy^  aad  forbear: 
The  fleet  once  aav'd,  deiist  from  ^rther  ohate^ 
Nor  4e«d  t»  JJipn^s  waU»  th^GicoiMffAge^ 
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S01D6  gody  Hkc  PhttiMMf  0v%r  kind  to  Trojr* 
X^  Greece,  iv^jeenv  iratti  4hM  deftmctNi}  vinft. 
Do  hec  own  wmk  (  end  keVe  ifce<r«4t  tr.  fkte. 
Oh!  maMMMWimmohtA^wtnMbvm, 

That  aot  MM  1^^  miglic  be  left  dire, 

And  not «  aMdk  of  «M  thfc  rlKe  fumi^ ; 

Mi^  Mlf  «e  «ltt  vMt  dttlrttction  ebeii, 

Afld  only  w»  dirtitt^  th*  eoowBad  town  !>*    fitnnia 

Sodi  CDBfcieuuB  held  Cte  chibfc !  irhile  on  the 
Graat  J6fe  «Mi  ooupMit  citnrn^d  «be  Tr^  faekid. 
AjaK  DO  Bwra  tte  eomMlai^  fltorm  oe^teiii'd. 
So  thiek  tiM  i«li  Ml  JMm  tmpett  f«m'd : 
On  iM  tif'd  «ifii  the  neiglitjr  biMfcler  bvng ; 
nm  wtOtf^  verai  "#101  WMnii;g  jAfeiiBi  wn^ ;  {iifidM* 
His  tiilh,  in  ^ok,  ebort  )»Btnig»,  ecmiM  enll 
Aod  peieful  vmtut  inoin  oil  kk  mamben  flo#». 
Spent  fi  o'eyowwerNI,  he  bnitely  bfertheg  at«moet ; 
YeticBietnn  wyetfafihiifrBijiispoat;  . 
Dengert  OB  ^eagei*  <M  orannd'faitai  ifiov. 
And  tea  to  toil,  and  tmt  iMqceodi  to  wcm, 

Saf ,  Musat,  IfefonM  wtime  the  «tar0y  lnaB» 
How  fiitt  the  navy  hhttM  i»ith  IVx^n  ftsmef 

Stern  BMtorwrHl^is awards  mditaiNllDigiwlfe' 
^Wti%^rtomijaatpiyMhiii^htn»pdar, 
Full  ontftie  iMoem  fivohe  tojottlyVped, 
That  the  WMd  MManlop^  in  ihnifean  bend  t 
Hii  filli  ifium-  ttte  Wiiiei  ahahti  in  -riain; 
The  brajsen  Iwnd  Ml  MNMding  00  the  fiain. 
<)«a*  aj«c  aa»,  and  oim^  HM  tona  «Tme, 
OanfipMiKiooe,  aMtt  treMMing  nt  the  sign ; 
Wam*d.lMt«lnMlk  rhtn«wtfltft«n«Hiidei^a«r 
flia  biding  hi aa<l$thiflkfti>ea^ti>a#Biy  ihwm ; 
0*er  4ke  Ugh  omti  the  «irlHig  Tohmati  riaa» 
Jtod  ahatiiiif  toWngamolK  itfvoite^l^e  iririo. 

Dirme  AdullaiVltfW'd  the  riainc^anM, 
And  «motehii  thigh,  MdiboankHHlvKoUilhB: 
^Am,  nnn,  Patroelail  fa>,  lheWane«i{>ket! 
The  gitwftag  ocNanreddaw  with  the  Ifaga. 
Ann,  ere  ^anr  %'  eai^g  'omck  the  apwad&ig  €nn  $ 
Ann,  ei*tlnfhMeiM«ll»iiD«icrretitinAie; 
I  haite  to  brin!jr^ti>amoatia*^^wtii»  tato  aaid  ; 
The  friend  with  VHlmr  tul  arith  joy  obeyM 

Hecnt^hiBiiDibiinbiMi4  md^iata 
Hit  wanly  l^^irithalMsrlmcUct  hovtd 
The  dnnihifc  givavtt  ^  Hiea  toliit 
The  thuny  ouimai,  afnChotuand'djngs 
Emblazed  wfth^todt  of  goW  iiia  ideWan 
In  tte  vieh  bek,  «tin  n  •$mrry  torn : 
Achtttt*  iMoM  Ms  nwplB  tbcoldert  s|>iMd^ 
Achilles'  hetatatt  nodded  o*irhiB'bchd: 
AdornM  in  nil  his  tevtiite  wetrnf^ 
He  flashed  «f«nHdtelole«lal(e<id^     , 
^kme,  untoudiM,  ff«lideB'ia9elJli  diands, 
Not  to  he  H<^  tMR't^  ^«fHdes' taads ; , 
From  ^eUoa^s  Anijr  %t9tf  the  ^ilnnt  entire 
Old  Chfewn  test,  and  «hnpVl  ktbr^ie  sitfs  s 
Whoae  san^  f>nat  awn  laone  the  wtap^u  'ii  isiji^ 
The  death  of  <ieipe>,  and  the^fted  tfTtiblii. 

Then  hMviB  AwMnsdon  ('Oa  iMoonr^  tooawi . 
The  second  to  hia^hird  in  lOMnnd  dane, 
Inpeaga'hkftiend,  »ndfMtntr«f  Dbevar) 
The  whigad  coigMia  tHtmwi>d  to  the  cdr  4 

xaMllnmNid  ttawiut,  at  imwioftw  in  ted, 
gpniog  from  tht^^^hd,  attdtihe  tiicfwind  ^*tp9&i ; 
Whom  the  wtng*d  hafjiy,  awMt  Dodarge,  ^oin» 
By  Zephyr  ^N9MM<»i4ha<lraezyahant 
Bwift  Ped«Ms  %«s  Md*»d  tathoir  side 
(Oqcc  great  MUgfh,  tiMr  AddK^fada) 


Who»  IDca1natfengtb»4tti«libMia,  MdJagrao^ 
A  mortal  conmer;  tnatoh'd  th'  4flimoftal  race. 

Achilles  4poad|  ftnm  teat  to  tent,  and  wama 
His  hnsdy  Myrmidons  to  blood  and  anoi. 
All  breathing  death,  arMmd  their  chief  thtay  ataa^ 
A  grim  terfide  A)rmidablehnnd : 
Grim  aa  vomeioiia  woli^ss,  that^eek  the  sj^gi 
When  scalding  thimt  their  boming  bowels  wrings^ 
Whan  tome  tall  stag,   fresh'ahnighter^   in  Hw 
wood,  (bk>od^ 

Has  4ronuhM  their  wide  inntiate  throats  wittt 
To  the  black  ^lunt  they  ruxh,  a  hideous  throng;   "*" 
With  patioeh  distended,  and  with  killing  tongi'iey 
Fire  ihs  their  eye,  tlieir  black  jaws  belch  the  gore. 
And,  gOfgM  wilih  alaughtar,  atiU  th^  thirat  Ibr 

more. 
Like  finions  'rash*d  the  Mgmnidonian  crew« 
Such  thair^rsad  ahreagth,  mod  aach  their  deatiifil 
view. 

High  Ih  the  mkht  the  grdat  AcbiUes  staiMfii, 
Direots  their  otder,  and  the  war  commands. 
He,  lov*d  4tf  lofa,  ted  kaiQhM  from  Ilioa%  shorn 
Pull  6fty  veisela,  mann'd  with'^y  oaaa : 
Five  cboyen  leaden  theteoe  bands  ob^ 
Himself -anprcpne  in  vakms,  as  in  twnfr. 

Kaitmaroh*^  Menesthens,  of  oelestiri1rirth» 
I^arivM-Avlta  thee,  irtiose  waters  wash -Che  oar^ 
Divine fiflirohhM!  Jove-desoendii^  flood! 
A  mortal  «iother  mixii^  with  a  .god. 
Snch^MS  Mtticsthens,  but  miscailkl%^&ine 
The  aen  of  Bams,  that  tapous'd  Uie  dame. 

Eodonis  nekt  |  whom  Polymele  the^^ 
Phtt'd  in  the  graoafnl  dance,  4proattc'd  to^^. 
Her,  sly  Cyllanitts  lov'd,  onherwonld^gaoe,^ 
M  aHth  owtft  atsp  she^brmMthe  runnii^  ftiaaa; 
To  licr  high  ^haiiiher,  from  ^>mna's  <|itliie, 
*rhe  #ad  Mia^d  %er,  'n^g'd,  nod  croim'd  his-firo. 
tho  nan  cedWd  his  AdibBestisfavaQly  race. 
And  heir'd  his  asether^  swiftness  m  the  chase. 
.Strong  Echeeleiia,  hiest  in  all  those  charms 
That  pleas'd  to  god,  •auooaaded  tol^r  nrmsi 
Not  oonacrioas  of  Aase'love^  Iom  hid  from  fanl^ 
With  ^iftinftpriQete  Kwghit  and  won  the  daine^ 
Her  secret  cdfcpiuig  to  her  sire  she  hare ; 
Her  sire  caress'd  him  with  a  ^rent's  care. 

Pisandcrfslloar'd,;  matchlcas  m  his  art 
Ttf  whig  the  tpear,  or.aim  the  distant  dart; 
No  hand  so  snie  afaU  th*  finwthian  line, 
Orifasnser,  great  f^airochis !  thine. 
The  fourth  by  Phfsnix*  gmve  oommand  was^rac'd  ; 
Lsar^  vnliimt  oi^^i^  lad  the  last. 

Soon  as  Aohilles  with  ^^parior  care 
Had4Mll'dtfaechieis,  and<Mrder'daIlthewaj;      ' 
This  steaaaeasmteancata  hi*  troops  he  gave: 
*'  Ye  frar  fiimVi  Jtf yrmidona.  j^  Uerce  and  brave ! 
Think  with  aibatthrests  yndar  dthe  T^antbronc. 
Think  what  itproaoh  these  nan  endor'd  au  long, 
'  Stem  sen  of -PekM  !*  <thiM  ye  vs'd  to^say. 
While  restless,  mging,  in  foor  «f)ips  yon  la^) 
'  Oh'nnas'd  with  ^U,  nnlokowing  bow  to  aciela  ; 
Whose  inge  defrauds  ns«f  so  fam'd  a  fields 
If  that  diae  fruy  must  Ibr  ever  buro, 
Wbnt  maka««lwre?  ]ft«tum,  ye  cfaiefi^  retamP 
Snoh  rn^m  yonr  wnrds*^New,  wnrtiars,  ^ncve  ali 


N> there  the  Tac)|ans !  bathe  yonr  swords  to goral 
This  day  shall  ^ive  you  ail  ywwr  soul  demands  i 
Glut  all  ^onr  hearti !  and  weary  all  your  hands  P* 
Thus  while  he  roiis*d  the  flsein  evei;y  breast, 
aosc,  giQd«Me«]Me,  thcJiateningcohcytsprsati 
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ftniks  we4g*d  in  nnks ;  of  wrmt  m  suely  rinp 
Still  grows,  mnd  spresdt,  9hA  thickens  roond  th« 
As  when  a  circlin|^  waft  the  builder  f>mis»      [king. 
Of  strength  defensive  against  wind  and  storms, 
Compacted  stones  the  Ibickening  work  compose. 
And  round  him  wide  the  rising  sMiK^re  grows : 
80  helm  to  helm,  and  crest  to  crest  they  throng, 
Shield  urgM  on  shield,  and  map  drove  man  along ^ 
T*hick,  undistinguishM  plumes,  together  joined. 
Float  in  one  sea,  and  wn^c  before  the  wind. 

Far  o'er  the  rest,  in  glittering  pOmp  appear. 
There  bold  Automedon,  Patroclus  here ; 
Brothers  m  arm«,  with  equal  fiiry  firM ; 
^two  friends,  two  bodies  with  one  soul  inspired. 

But,  mindAil  of  the  gods,  Achilles  went 
To  the  rich  coffer  in  his  shady  tent : 
.Thpre  lay  on  heaps  his  various  garments  roll'd, 
^JM  costly  fiirs,  and  carpeU  stiff  with  gold 
(The  pwscnts  of  the  silver-footed  dame). 
From  thence  he  Cook  a  bow),  of  antique  frame. 
Which  never  man  had  stain'd  with  ruddy  wme, 
Vhr  rab'd  in  ofieringS  to  the  powers  divine. 
But  Pelcus*  son ;  and  Peleus*  son  to- none 
Had  rais'd  in  offerings,  but  to  Jove  alone. 
This  ttng'd  with  sOlphnr,  sacred  first  to  fiame, 
He  ptirgM ;  and  wash*d  It  in  the  nmning  stream. 
Then  cleansM  his  hands ;  and,  ftidof  for  a  jspaoe 
His  eyes  on  Heaven,  bis  ffeet  upon  the  place 
Of  sacrifice,  the  purple  draught  he  poured 
Fortfi  in  the  midst;  and  thus  the  god  implorV! : 

"  O  thou  Supreme !  high  thron*d  all  height  above ! 
Oh  great  Pebsgic,  Dodon«an  Jove ! 
Who,  'midst  surrounding  frosts,  and  vapours  Chill, 
Presid'st  on  Weak  Dodona's  vocal  hill ; 
(Whose  groves,  the  Sell!,  race  austere !  surround^ 
Their  fet^unwashM,  their  slumbers  on  the  ground  j 
Who  hear,  from  rustling  oaks,  thy  dark  decrees  5 
And  catch  the  fates,  low-whtspcr*d  in  the  breeze :) 
Hear,  as  of  old!  thougav'st,  at  Thetis' prayer. 
Glory  to  me,  and  to  the  Greeks  despair. 
liO,  to  the  dangers  of  the  fighting  field 
The  best,  the  dearest  of  my  friends,  I  yield ; 
Though  still  determinM,  to  my  ships  eonfin'd; 
patroclus  gone,  I  stay  bat  half  brhind. 
Oh  I  be  his  gtiard  thy  providential  care, 
Confirm  his  heart,  and  strmg  his  arm  to  war: 
Prcss'd  by  his  single  force,  let  Hector  sec 
llis  fame  m  arms  not  owing  all  to  me. 
But  when  the  fleets  are  sav»d  from  foes  and  fire. 
Let  htm  with  conquest  and  renown  rittire ; 
Preserve  his  arms,  preserve  his  social  train, 
And  safe  return  him  to  thoie  eyes  afatn.'* 

Great  Jove  consents  to  half  the  chief's  request. 
But  Heaven's  eternal  doom  denies  the  rest ; 
To  finee  the  fleet,  was  granted  to  his  prayer; 
Hb  safe  return,  the  wmds  dbpersM  in  air. 
Back  to  his  tent  the  stem  Achilles  flies. 
And  waits  the  combat  with  impatient  eyes. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclns'  care 
Invade  the  Ttojans,  and  commence  the  war. 
As  wasps,  provokM  by  children  in  their  play. 
Pour  from  their  mansions  by  the  broad  highway. 
In  swarms  the  guiltless  traveller  engage, 
•Whet  all  shcir  stings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rtge ; 
AH  rise  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry 
Assert  their  waxen  domes,  and  buzzing  progeny. 
.Thns  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  swarms. 
So  loud  their  clamour,  and  so  keen  their  arms  ; 
Thehr  rising  rage  Patroclus'  br**ath  inspires. 
Who  tV  h^  inflamos  them  with  heroic  firei  1  J 


**  Oh  warriors,,  partners  of  Achilles'  pt$im  !  •  • 
Be  mindful  of  your  deeda  in  ancient  dayt : 
Your  godlike  master  let  your  acts  proclaim. 
And  add  n««w  glories  to  hii  mightv  name. 
Think,  yomr  Achilles  sees  you  fltbt :  be  brave, 
And  humble  the  proud  monarch  whom  yoo  save." 

Joyful  they  lu^,  and  kindling  as  he  spoke. 
Flew  to  the  fleet,  tnvolv'd  in  fire  and  smoke. 
From  fhoro  to  shore  the  doubling  shouts  retoond. 
The  hollow  ships  return  a  deeper  sound* 
The  war  stoocl  still,  and  all  around  them  gaz'd, 
When  great  Achilles'  shining  armourbla;^ : 
Troy  saw,  and  thought  the  dread  Achilles  nigh  » 
At  once  they  see,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly. 

Then  first  thy  spear,  divine  Patroclus !  flew. 
Where  thewar  rag'd,  and  wher^the  tumult  grew« 
Cloae  to  the  stem  of  that  fam'd  ship  which  bore 
Unblest  Protesilaus  to  Uion's  shore, 
The  great  Fseonian,  bold  Pyrcchmes,  stood 
(Who  led  his  bands  from  Axius'  windmg  flood) ; 
His  shoulder-blade  receives  th<  fstal  wound  ; 
The  groanhig  warrior  pants  v)pon  the  ground, 
Hiv  troops  that  see  tbeir  country's  glory  slain. 
Fly  dhrme,  scatter'd  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
Patrodos*  arm  forbids  the  spreading  fires. 
And  from  the  half-bum'd  ship  proud  Ttoy  retires  1 
Clear'd  from  the  smoke  the  joyful  navy  hes : 
In  heapf  on  heaps  the  foe  tumullnous  flies ; 
Triumphant  OrMce  her  rescnod  decks  ascends. 
And  loud  acclaim  the  starry  region  rends. 
So,  when  thick  clouds  inwrap  the  mountkin's  head, 
O'er  Heaven's  expanse  like  one  black  cieling  spread^ 
Sodden  the  thvnderer,  with  a  flashing  ray, 
Boftts  through  thedarkncfs,  and  lets  down  the  day  > 
The  hills  shine  out,  the  rocks  in  prospect  ri«e. 
And  streams,  and  vales,  and  forests,  strike  the  ey«t| 
The  smiling  scene  wide  opens  to  the  sight. 
And  all  th'  onmeasur'd  ether  flames  with  light. 

But  Troy  repuU'd,  and  soatter'd  o'er  the  plains, 
Forc'd  from  the  navy,  yet  the  fight  maintains 
Now  every  Greek  some  hostile  hvm  slew. 
But  still  the  foremost  bold  Patroclus  flew  ; 
As  Arielycus  had  tumM  him  round. 
Sharp  in  his  thigh  he  fuH  the  piercing  wound ; 
The  bruen-pointed  q^ear,  with  vigour  tbroH-n, 
The  thigh  transtfac*d,  and  broke  the  brittle  bone ; 
Headlong  he  fell.    Next,  Thoas,  was  thy  chance. 
Thy  breast,  unarm'd,  received  the  Spartan  lance^ 
Ph3rlides*  dart  (as  Amphidus  drew  nigh) 
His  blow  prevented,  and  transpierc'd  his  thigh. 
Tore  all  the  brawn,  and  rent  tlie  nerves  away  $ 
In  darkness  and  in  death  the  warrior  lay. 
In  equal  arms  two  sons  of  Nestor  stand. 
And  two  bold  brothers  of  the  Lycian  band : 
By  great  Antilochus,  Atynmius  dies, 
Pierc'd  in  the  flank,  lamented  youth  I  he  \te%, 
Kind  Maris,  bleeding  in  his  brother's  wound, 
Defends  the  breathless  can-aso  00  the  ground : 
Furious  he  flies,  his  murdei«r  to  engage  $ 
But  godlike  Tbrasimod  prevents  his  rage. 
Between  his  arm  and  shoulder  aims  a  blow ; 
His  arm  falls  spouting  on  the  dust  below : 
He  sinks,  with  endless  darkness  cover'd  o'er  ;. 
And  vents  bin  soul,  elfus^d  with  gushing  gore. 

Slain  Uy  two  brothers,  thus  two  brothers  bleed, 
Sarpedon's  friends,  Amisodarus'  feed ; 
Amumlarus,  who,  by  furies  led. 
The  bane  of  men,  abhorr'd  Chimera  bred ; 
SkilI'd  in  the  dart  in  vain,  his  sons  expire. 
And  pay  the  foileit  9i  thiir  guilty  sicft. 
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0loppMre  MietomuU,  Cteobalus  lica 
^cn^tth  OHeos*  arm,  a  living  prize ; 
A  living  prtxc  not  loiig  the  Trojan  stood  ; 
fhit  thirsty  falchion  drank  his  reeking  blood : 
PkiQg*d  in  his  throat  the  smoking  weapon  lieg ; 
3I«ck  death,  and  fate  unpityiilg,  seal  his  eyes. 

Amid  the  ranks,  with  mutnal  thirst  of  fame, 
Lyood  the  brave,  and  fierce  Peneleus,  came  ; 
In  vain  their  javelins  at  each  other  flew. 
Now  met  in  arms,  their  eager  swords  they  drew. 
On  the  plumM  crest  of  his  Bcootian  foe, 
Tke  4aring  Lycon  aimM  a  noble  blow ; 
The  sword  broke  short ;  but  his,  Penelcns  sped 
VoU  00  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  head : 
The  head,  divided  by  a  stroke  so  just, 
Hong  by  the  skin :  the  body  sunk  to  dust 

O'crUkeu  Neamas  by  Merioo  bleeds,      [steeds ; 
Pierced  through  the  shoulder  as  he  mounts  hjs 
Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground : 
Bh  flwimmmg  eyes  eternal  shades  surround. 

Next  Erynus  was  doom'd  his  fate  to  feel. 
His  open'd  month  reoeiv'd  the  Cretan  steel : 
Beneath  the  hjpin  the  point  a  passage  tore,  fgore : 
Crashed  the  thin  bones,  and  drown'd  the  ti-eth  in 
His  month,   his  eyes,  his  nostrils,  pour  a  tlood  | 
He  sobs  hb  soul  out  in  the  gush  of  blood. 
/  As  when  the  flocks,  neglected  by  the  swain, 
(Or  kids,  or  lambs)  lie  scatter'4  o'er  the  plain, 
A  troop  of  wolves  th'  ungua^cd  charge  survey. 
And  rend  the  tremblrog,  unresisting  prey : 
Thus  on  the  ibe  the  Greeks  impetuous  came ; 
Troy  fled,  unmindful  of  her  form^  fame. 

But  ItHI  at  Hector  godlike  Ajax  aim*d  : 
Stilt  pointed  at  his  breast  his  javelin  flamM  : 
The  Trqjan  chief  experienced  in  the  field, 
(ycfhm  broad  shoulders  spread  the  massy  8bield| 
Observ'd  the  storm  of  darts  the  Grecians  ponr. 
And  on  his  buckler  caught  the  rmging  shower. 
He  sees  fof  Greece  the  scale  of  conquest  rise. 
Yet  stops,  and  turns,  and  saves  his  lovM  allies. 

As  when  the  hand  of  Jove  a  tempest  forms. 
And  rolls  the  cloud  to  bUcken  Heaven  with  storms^ 
Bark  o'er  the  fields  th*  ascending  vapour  flics, 
And  shades  the  Sun,  and  blots  the  golden  skies : 
So  from  the  ships,  along  the  dt^sky  plain, 
Dire  flight  and  terrour  drove'the  Trojan  train. 
Ev'n  Hector  fled  ;  through  heaps  of  disarray 
The  fiery  couriers  forcM  their  lord  away : 
]Mrhile  hr  behind  his  Trojans  fall  coufus'd; 
Wcdg'd  in  the  trench,  in  one  vast  carnage  bruisM : 
Chariots  on  chariots  roll ;  the  clashing  spokes 
Shock  ;    while  the  ma4djng  steeds  break  short 

their  yokes :  * 

In  vain  they  labour  up  the  steepy  monnd ; 
Their  charioteers  lie  foaming  on  the  greund. 
Fierce  on  the  rear,  with  shouts,  P^troclus  flies ; 
Tomuht^i^  clamour  fills  the  fields  and  skies ; 
Thick  drifts  pf  dust  mvolve  their  rapid  flight ; 
Uoods  rise  on  cjonds,  and  Heaven  is  ;natch'd 

from  sight 
Th*  affrighted  steeds,  their  dying  lords  cast  down, 
Seonr  o*er  the  fields,  and  stretch  to  reach  the  town. 
Xood  o'er  the  rout  was  heard  the  victor*s  cry. 
Where  the  war  bleeds,  and  where  the  thickest  die. 
When;  horse, '  and  arms,   and  chariots  lie  o'er- 
Apd  bleeding  herdes  under  axles  groan,  [thrown, 
No  stop,  DO  check,  the  steeds  of  Pcleus  knew ; 
from  bank  to  bank  th*  immortal  coursers  flew. 
High  bomiding  o'er  the  fosse :  the  whirling  car  [war, 
pm^ikm  through  the  ranks,  o'ertak^  the  fly'mg 


And  thunders  after  Hector  ;  Hector  flies, 
Patrbdus  shakes  his  lance ;  but  fate  denies. 
Not  with  less  noise,  with  less  impetuous  force, 
The  tide  of  TTojans  urge  their  desperate  course. 
Than  when  in  Autumn  Jove  his  fury  pours, 
And  Bkrth  is  loadea  with  incessant  showers 
(When  guilty  mortals  break  tti'  eternal  laws, 
Or  judges,  brib'd,  betray  the  righteous  cause;} 
From  their  deep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers  rise, 
And  opens  ail  the  flood-gates  of  the  skies : 
Th'  Impetuous  torrents  from  their  hills  obey. 
Whole  fields  are  drown'd,  and  mountahas  swept 

away  ; 
Loud  roars  the  delnge  till  it  meets  the  main ; 
And  trembling  man  sees  all  his  labours  vain. 

And  qow  the  chief  (the  foremost  troops  repeli'd) 
Back  to  the  ships  his  destin'd  progress  held. 
Bore  down  half  Troy  in  his  resistless  way. 
And  fbrc'd  the  routed  ranks  to  stand  the  day. 
Between  the  space  where  silver  Simo'is  flows. 
Where  lay  the  fleets,  and  where  the  rampires  rose, 
All  grim  in  dust  and  blood,  Patroclus  stands. 
And  turns  the  slaughter  on  the  conquering  bands. 
First  Pronoiis  died  beneath  bis  fiery  dart. 
Which  pierc'd  below  the  shield  his  valiant  heart 
Thostor  n-as  next  J  who  saw  the  chief  appear. 
And  fell  the  victim  of  his  coward  fear; 
Shrunk  up  be  sat,  with  wild  and  haggard  eyc^ 
Nor  stood  to  combat,  nor  had  force  to  fly : 
Patroclns  mark'd  him  as  he  shunn'd  the  war. 
And  with  unmanly  tremblings  shook  the  car. 
And  dropp'd  the  flowing  reins.     Him  'twjxt  the 

jaws 
Tlie  javelin  sticks,  and  from  the  chariot  draws. 
As  on  a  rock  that  overhangs  the  main. 
An  angler,  studious  of  the  line  and  cane, 
Some  mighty  fish  draws  panting  to  the  shore  ; 
Not  with  less  ease  the  barbed  javelin  bore 
The  gaping  dastard :  as  the  spear  was  shook. 
He  fell,  and  life  his  heartless  brea.st  forsook. 

Next  on  Eryalus  he  flies ;  a  stone, 
Large  as  a  rock,  was  by  his  fury  thrown  ? 
Full  on  his  crown  the  ponderous  fragment  flew. 
And  burst  the  helm,  and  cleft  the  head  in  two : 
Prone  to  the  ground  the  breathless  warrior  fell. 
And  death  invoiv'd  bun  with  the  shades  of  HelU 
Then  low  in  dust  Epaltes,  Echius  lie; 
Ipheas,  Evippus,  Pol3rmelus,  die; 
Ampboterus,  and  Erymas  succeed ; 
And  last  TIcpolemus  and  Pyres  bleed. 
Where'er  he  moves,  the  gprowing  slaughters  spread 
In  heaps  on  heaps :  a  monument  of  dead. 

When  now  Sarpedon  his  brave  friends  beheld 
Groveling  in  dust,  and  gasping  on  the  field, 
With  this  reproach  his  flying  host  he  warms : 
**  Oh  stain  to  honour !  oh  disgrace  to  arms ! 
Forsake,  inglorious^  the  contended  plain; 
This  hand,  unaided,  shall  the  war  sustain : 
The  task  be  mine,  this  hero's  strength  to  try. 
Who  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  an  army  fly. '^ 
He  spake ;  and,  speaking,  leafis  from  off  the  car  ; 
Patroclus  lights,  and  sternly  waits  the  wat 
As  when  two  vultures  on  the  mountains'  height 
Stoop  with  resounding  pinions  to  the  fight ; 
They  cuff,  they  tear,"  they  raise  a  screaming  cry : 
The  desert  cctioes,  and  the  rocks  reply : 
The  warriors  thus,  opposed  in  arms,  engage 
With  equal  clamours,  and  with  equal  rage. 

Jove  view'd  the  combat :  whose  event  foreseen 
He  thus  bespoke  his  sister  and  his  queen : 
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*' The  hoar  dimw  «a;  fhe  dMti wet  ordfthi, 
My  godlike  son  cimll  pre«  the  Phrygkn  pkin  I 
Already  on  the  ^ei^  o£  death  he  ftands. 
His  life  is  ow'd  to  fierce  Patroclos'  hands. 
Whet  passions  in  m  parent^  breast  debute  ! 
Say,  shall  I  snatch  him  from  impending  fote. 
And  send  him  safe  to  lycia,  distant  hr 
From  all  the  dai^ew  and  the  toils  of  war ; 
Or  lb  bis  doom  my  brcvcst  oflbpring  jrield. 
And  fatten  with  oeteslial  blood  the  field  ?>* 

Then  thus  the  goddess  wHh  the  radiant  eyet ; 
**  Whftt  words  are  th^ie?  O  sovt^raign  of  the  dues ! 
Short  is  the  date  prescribM  to  mortal  man  j 
Shalt  Jove,  for  one,  oiit«nd  the  riurow  span. 
Whose  bounds  wen:  AkM  before  his  race  began  f 
How  many  sons  of  gods,  foredoom'd  to  death, 
n^bre  proud  lUon  must  res^  their  breath  ! 
Were  thine  exempt,  debpte  iMild  rise  above, 
And  marmuiiag  powers  oondemn  their  partial  Jove. 
Oive  the  bold  chief  a  glorious  fote  in  fight  $ 
Alkl,  when  tb'  asoendtng  soul  hgs  wiogM  her  fiight. 
Let  sleep  and  death  oonnsy,  by  tby  command, 
The  breathless  body  to  his  native  land. 
His  friends  and  people,  to  bis  future  praise, 
A  marble  tomb  and  pyramid  shall  raise. 
And  lasting  honours  to  bis  ashes  give ; 
Hn  fame  (His  all  the  dead  can  have)  shall  live." 

She  said;  the  cloud-compeller,  overcome, 
Asseiftsto  £ite,  and  mtifies  the  doom. 
Then,  tooch'd  irith  grief,  the  weeping  Heavens 
A  shower  of  blood  o'er  all  the  fatal  field :  [distiU'd 
The  god,  his  eyes  averting  from  the  plain, 
laments  his  son,  predestined  to  be  slain. 
Far  from  the  Lyoian  shores,  bis  happy  native  i^ign. 

Now  met  in  arms,  the  combatants  appear, 
Each  heaved  ihe  shield,  and  poised  the  lifted  spear: 
From  stroftg  IHitroclu8*s  hand  the  javelin  fled. 
And  passM  the  .groin  of  valiant  Thrasymed ; 
The  nerves  vnbrac'd,  no  more  his  bulk  sustam, 
He  foll^,  and  falltng  biles  the  bloody  plain. 
Two  soimding  darts  the  Lycian  leader  threw  ; 
The  first  aloof  with  erring  fury  fltew. 
The  nesit  transpietc'd  Achilles*  mortal  steed. 
The  generous  Pedasus  of  Theban  breed ; 
Fix'd  in  the  shoulder's  joint,  he  reePd  around, 
RoU'd  in  the  bloody  dust,  and  pawM  the  slippery 

ground. 
His  sudden  fall  th'  entangled  harness  broke ; 
^ch  axle  crackled,  and  the  chariot  shook : 
Wbeki  bold  Automeidon,  to  disengage 
llie  starting  coursers,  and  restrain  their  rage, 
Divides  the  traces  with  the  swi»nl,  and  freed 
Th'  eneumber^d  chariot  from  -the  dying  steed : 
The  rest  move  on,  obedient  to  the  rein; 
The  car  rolls  slowly  oVr  the  dnsty  plain. 

The 'towering  cbieils  to  fiercer  fight  advance. 
And  first  Sarp^on  whirled  his  weighty  lance. 
Which  o'er  the  warriods  shoulder  took  its  course. 
And  opent  in  empty  air  its  dying  force. 
>lot  ko  PatrocUis'  uever^eniug  dart : 
Aim'd  at  his  brean,  it  pierc^  the  mortal  part, 
"  '^'here  the  strong  &>vm  bind  the  solid  heart; 
Then,  as  the  mountain  oak,  or^plar  tall. 
Or  pine  (fit  mast  for  some  great  admiral) 
Kods  to  the  axe,  till  with  a  groaniog  sound 
It  Mnks,  and  «preade>  its  honours  on  the  ground : 
Tlius  fell  the  king;  and,  laid  on  earth  supine, 
3cfore*his  (rbariot  stretched  his  form  divine  : 
He  grasped  the  dust  distain'd  with  stroaHiing  gore, 
And,  pale  in  desth.,  lay  froaniog  on  Uie  shore. 


So  lies  a  bull  beneatii  thfe  VmH  paw«. 

While  the  grim  savage  grinds  with  foamy  jawp      *.  ^ 

The  tremblmg  Umbe,  and  sucks  the  smoking    „.'  * 
blood;  [thewoodj 

Deep  groans,  and  hollow  roars,  re-bellow  thronglc 
Then  to  the  leader  of  the  Lycian  band  .,   . 

The  dying  chief  addressed  his  last  command  ? 

*<  Glaucus,  be  bold  ;  thy  task  be  first  to  dara 

The  glorious  dangets  of  destructive  war. 

To  lead  my  troops,  to  combat  at  their  head. 

Incite  the  living,  end  supply  the  deed. 

Tell  them,  I  charged  them  with  my  latest  broatli 

Not  iinreveng'd  to  bear  Sarpedon*s  death. 

What  grief,  what  shame,  must  Glaocns  miderfiv 

If  these  spoil'd  arms  adom  a  Grecian  foe ! 

Then  asafnend,  and  as  a  warrior,  fight ; 

Defend  my  body,  conquer  in  my  fight; 

That,  taught  by  great  examples,  all  may  try 

Like  thee  to  vanquish,  or  like  me  to  die." 
He  cea^d ;  the  fates  wpptm^d  hift  labottriBf 
breath. 

And  his  eyes  darkened  with  the  shades  ef  death.  . 

Th'  insulting  victor  with  disdain  bestrode 

The  prostrate  prince,  and  on  Ms  besom  trod ; 

Then  drew  the  weapon  from  his  panting  heait» 

The  reeking  fibres  clinging  to  the  dart ; 

From  the  wide  wound  gush*d  out  a  stream  efbloOd^ 

And  the  soul  issued  in  the  purple  flood. 

His  fljrii^  steeds  the  Myrmidons  detain, 

ITnguided  now,  their  mighty  master  slain. 

All-impotent  of  aid,  transfix'd  with  grief, 

Unhappy  Glaocns  heard  the  dying  chief. 

His  painful  arm,  yet  useless  with  the  smart 

Inflicted  late  by  Tencer's  deadly  dart, 

Supported  on  his  better  hand  he  stayed ; 

To  Phttbus  then,  ('twas  all  he  oould)  he  pnQr^t 
"  All-seeing  monarch !  whether  Lycia'tf  ooMt, 

Or  sacred  Uion,  thy  bright  presence  boast, 
Poweifol  alike  to  ease  the  wretch's  smart ; 

Oh  hear  me !  god  of  every  healing  art  • 

Jjo !  stiflTwith  clotted  blood,  and  pierc'd  with<<ialii. 

That  thrills  my  arm,  and  shoots  through  every  ynm^ 
I  stand,  nnable  to  sustain  the  spear, 
And  sigh,  at  distance  from  the  glorious  war. 
Low  in  the  dost  is  great  Sarpedon  laid. 
Nor  Jore  vouchsafd  his  hapless  ofisprmg  aid. 
But  thou,  O  god  of  health  !  thy  raceoor  lead. 
To  guard  the  reKques  of  toy  slaughter'd  friend. 
For  thou,  though  distant,  canst  restore  my  migttt. 
To  head  my  Lycians,  and  support  the  figbt" 
Apollo  heard;  smd,  suppliant  as  be  stood, 
His  heavenly  hand  nstrain'd  the  flux  of  blood; 
He  drew  the  dolours  from  the  wounded  part. 
And  bi^thM  a  spirit  hi  his  vising  heart  *. 
RenewM  by  art  divine,  the  hefo  stands, 
Ard'owns  th'  assistance  of  immorUl  haisds. 
First  to  the  light  his  native  troops  be  warms. 
Then  k>odty  (Adis  on  Troy's  vindictive  arms.: 
With  sanple  strides  he  stalks  from  place  to  place; 
Now  fires  Agenor,  now  Polydamas ; 
jEnete-next,  and  Hecjbor,  he  aecosts ; 
iBfiaming  thus  the  rageef  all  their  hosts : 
*<  What  thoughts,  regardless  chief!  thy  breast 
eropio}' } 
Oh  too  forgetful  of  the  friends  of  Troy  f 
Those  generous  friends,  who,  from  their  ooimtiy*. 

far. 
Breathe  their  brave  soukt  out  in  another's  war. 
See  !  whert*  in  dust  the  gr«nt  Sarpedon  lies, 
la  action  val'ant,  and  in  ctniiieii  wii^e. 
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Who  gnatdad.  nf bt»  andlc^t  his  people  fnfiti, 
To  all  lus.L](€iau&  l^t»  aod  lost  to  thee ! 
Stretched  by  Pattodjot'  «□»  QQ.  yoiuter  plainf , 
Oh  sav«  fioonthwtUd  rage  bift  lov'd  cQtnains : 
Ah  1^  nq^  Gi>eecjs  hi&  ooncy^er'd.txophiea  1j»QMt» 
Kor  on  hii  cotse  r«TQD£p  bjQC  heroes  lost"    . 

Hespoka;  each  lewc  ia  Ma  gri«f  pvtQoh» 
Troy,  atthalosa,  through  all  h^  kgionQfihoob^ 
Trattffix'didUdMpin^et,.  thw  vkwo'enhmwa 
At  once  his  CQUOtry'SipilUur,  and  theie  owo ; 
A  chief,  who  led  to  Ti»y's  helQs«u«rM  wall 
A  hQs^of  hecoes.  and  outabia*d<  wm.  alt 
Fir'd  tl^y  «a»h  ou;  ^t  Hectoc  seeks  the  fofea* 
And  with  simerioffvengcaxice  greatly  g|law8. 

But  o'er  the  di^thti  QgiXM.  VUroQlm  sUndfl} 
And,  rousing; Ajax«  roos'd  th^  Uftening  baoda: 

••  Heroes,  bemcaa.!  bn  what  you  wwe-haforftj 
0%  wevyih  tlie  great  occasion,  ana  be  more. 
The  chief  who  taogbt  Qur  lofty  walls  to  yiolJ, 
lies  palcin  disath^  extended  on  the  field* 
To  guard  his  body,  Teoy  in  nmnbcis  flies  ; 
Tis  half  the  glory  to  noaintaln  our  prize. 
Haste,  strip  his  arms,  th9  slaugghter  round  him 
And  send  th«  iiying  Lyoians  tQ  tim  dead.**  I^qwead^ 

The  heroas  lundle  at  bis^  fierce  command;. 
The  oiartial  souadrqn^  dose  on  either  band : 
Here  Troy  apd  Lyda  charge  with  loud  al»no»^ 
Thenalia  there^  and  Qveece,  oppose  their  arnasi 
With  bonid  sh*Uft  they  circle  round  the  slain  j 
The  dash  of  annonr  rings  a'cx  all  the  plain. 
Great- Jove,  to  swell  the  hormurs  of  the  fi^ht» 
Cer  the  fierce  armies  pours  pemicions  night; 
And  round  his  son  con&unds  the  warring  hosUi 
His  fate  ennobling  with  a  crowd  of  ghosts, 

Nttw  Greece  gives  way,  and  great  Epigeus  fhlU ; 
Agacleus*  son,  from  Budium's  lufty  walls ; 
Who,  chas'd  for  murder  thence,  a  suppliant  came 
To  PeleoB  and  the  silver-footed  dame ; 
liaw  sent  to  Troy,  Achillea'  arms  to  aid. 
Be  Ii»ys  due  vengeance  to  bis  kinsinan's  shadet 
Soon  as  hi«  Inckleae  hand  had  touchM  the  dead^ 
A  rock's  targe  irMment  thunder'd  on  his  head  ; 
Hurfd  bf  Hectonan  force,  it  cleft  in  twain 
Hb  shattered  helm,  and  stretch'd  him  o'er  the  slauw 

Kkfce^  to  the  van  of  fi^ht  Patroclus  came; 
And,  like  an  eagle  darting  at  bis  game. 
Sprung  on  the  Trqj&n  and  the  Lydan  band  ; 
What  grief  thy  heart,  what  fury  urg'd  thy  han.H» 
Oh  aenerous  Greek  ^  when  with  full  vigour  thrown 
At  Stbenclatis  flew  the  weighty  stone. 
Which  sunk  him  to  the  deaid :  when  Troy,  too  hear 
That  arm,  drew  back;  and  Uector  leam'd  to  feaiv 
Far  as  an  able  band  a  lance  can  throw. 
Or  at  the  list^,  or  at  the  fighting  foe  ; 
So*for  the  Trojans  from  their  lines  retir'd ; 
Till  Olancus,  turning,  all  the  re^  inspired. 
Then  Batbyclauis  ft:ll  beneath  his  rage, 
The  only  liope  of  Chalcon's  trethbllng  age  ; 
Wide  o*er  the  land  was  atretcU'd  hi<^  large  domain. 
With  stately  seats,  and  riches,  blest  in  vain : 
Him,  bold  nrithjrouth,  and>eageT  to  pursue 
The  dying  Lycians,  Glaucus  met,  and  slew  ; 
J«krdd  t  brough  the  bosom  with  a  suUden  Wound, 
He  Cell,  and,  falling,  made  tbe  fields  resound. 
'ft*  Achaians  sorrowfor  their  hero  s^ain  ;      [plain, 
•With  conqu. ring  shouts  the  Trojans  sliakc   tbe 
Apd  crovd  to  spoil  tbc.di'ad  :  the  Greeks  oppose  ; 
j^iion  circle  round  tbe  carcase  grows. 

Tht'n  brave  laogonus  resign'd  bis  breath, 
Kfggkib^^  by  Mcrion  to  tt^a  sbad<;6  of  death : 


On  Ida's  holy  bill  h»  made  abede^ 
The  priest  of  Jose,  and  hoaour'd  like  his  god. 
Between  the  jaw  and  ear  the  javelin  went : 
The  soul,  exhaling,  issued  at  the  vent 
His  spear  £neas  at  the  victor  threw, 
Whn,  cooping  forward,  A^om  the  death  withdrew  i, 
The  lance,  hiss'd  harmlesai  o'er  his  coverin|^  shld^. 
And  trembling  struck,  and  rooted  in  tbeneld; 
There  yet  scarce  ^ent^  it  quivurs  on  the  ylalo* 
Sent  ba  the  |r«ajt  iBneas'  arm  in  vaia. 
**  Swift  as  thou  art"  (the  ragiu^  hero  criea) 
"  And  skilPd  in  dancing  to  dispute  the  prize^ 
'^y^  ^ajc,.  tbe  destined  passage  had  it  founds 
Had  fix'd  tby  iM^live  vigour  to  the  ground." 
•*  Oh,  valiant  leader  of  the  Dardan  host !" 
(Ihsuttcd  Merion  thus  retorts  tbe  boast)  . 
;**  Strong  as  you  aie,  'tis  mortal  force  you  trus^ 
I  An  arm  as  strong  may  stretch  thee  in  tbe  dust 
I  And  if  to.  this  my  lance  tby  ^ite  be  given* 
i  Vain  are  thy  vaunts ;  success  is  still  from  Heaven  t 
I  This  in&tant  scjads  thee  down  to  Pluto's  coa^t ; 
Mine  is  the  g;lory,  his  thy  parting  ghost" 

"  O  friends"  (Menmtius'  son  this  answer  gave) 
"  With  words,  tn  combat,  ill  befits  the  brave  ; 
Not  emfitty  boasts  tbe  sons  ^  Troy  repel. 
Your  ^ords  must  plunge  them  to  the  shades  of  HelL 
To  apeak,  beseems  the  council :  but  to  dare.  . 
In  grorious  action,  is  tbe  task  of  war." 

This  said,  Patroclus  to  the  battle  flies  ; 
Great  Af^rion  follows,  and  new  shouts  arise  ; 
Shields^  helmets  rattle,  as  the  warriors  close ; 
And  thick  and  heavy  sounda  the  >torm  of  blows. 
As  through  the  shrilling  vale,  or  mountain  ground, 
The'labouvaof  the  woodman's  axe  resound ; 
Blows  following  blows  are  heard  ro -echoing  wide^ 
While  chickling  forests  fidl  on  every  side : 
Thus  ecbo'd  all  the  fielda  with  loud  alarms. 
So  fell  the  warriors,  and  so  rung  their  arms. 

Now  greaX  Sarpedon  on  the  sandy  shore. 
His  heavenly  form  defac'd  with  dust  and  gore. 
And  stuck  with  darts  by  warring  heroes  shed, 
f  Jes  uiidistinguish'd  from  the  vulgar  dead.  ' 
Hi&  long-disputed  corse  the  cbieta  encloee# 
On  every  side  the  busy  combat  erows ; 
Thick  as  beneath  some  shepherd's  thatch'd  aftode 
(1'he  paUs  high-foamiug  with  a  milky  flood^ 
The  buzzing  dies^  a  persevering  train. 
Incessant  swarm,  and  chas'd  return  again, 

Jove  viett'd  the  combat  with  a  stern  surv^ 
And  eyjes  that  flash'd  intolerable  day. 
Fix'd  on  tbe  ^d  his  sight,  bis  breast  debatea 
Tbe  vengeance  due,  and  meditates  the  fates : 
Whether  to  urge  their  prompt  efiect,  and  call 
The  force  of  Hector  to  Patroclus'  fall, 
'Ihis  instant  see  liis  short«liv'd  trophiea  won; 
And  stretch'd  him  breathless  ou  bis  slaughter'd  I0B> 
Or  yet,  with.many  a  aoul's  untimely  flight. 
Augment  the  fome  and  horrour  of  tbe  fight 
To  crown  Achilles'  vadiant  fi-iend  with  prai^ 
At  length  he  dooms  i  ar.d,  that  bis  last  of  days. 
Shall  set  in  glory,  bids  him  drive  tbe  foe  ; 
Kor  unattended  see  tbe  shades  below. 
Then  Hector's  mind  he  fills  with  dire  disma/  ; 
He  mounts  his  car,  atid  calls  bis  hosts  away. 
Sunk  Tri(h  Troy*8  heavy  fates,  he  sees  decline' 
The  scales  of  Jove,  and  pants  with  awe  divius. 

Thru,  nor  before,  the  hardy  Lycians  fled. 
And  left  their  monarch  with  the  common  deadt 
Around,  in  '^  aps  on  heaps,  a  dreadful  waU    ^ 
Of  carnage  tisos,^  as  the  heroes  £41^ 
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^So  Jove  decreed !)  At  length  the  Greeks  obtain 
The  pnze  contested,  and  despoil  the  slain. 
The  radiant  arms  are  by  Patroclus  borac, 
Patroclus'  ships  the  gloridus  spoils  adorn. 

Then  thus  to  Phoebus,'  in  the  realms  above, 
Spoke  from  bis  throne  the  clood-compelling  Jove : 
**  Oeseend,  my  Fboebns,  on  the  Phrygian  plahi, 
JlDd  from  the  fight  comre^  Sarpedon  slain ; 
Then  bathe  his  body  in  the  crystal  flood ; 
With  dust  dishonoured,  and  deform'd  with  blood : 
0*cr  all  his  limbs  celestial  odours  shed, 
And  with  celestial  robes  adorn  the  dead. 
Those  rites  discharged,  his  sacred  corse  bequeath 
To  the  soft  arms  of  silent  Sleep  and  Death. 
They  to  his  friends  the  mournful  charge  shall  bear, 
His  friends  a  tomb  and  pyramid  shall  rear  ; 
What  honours  mortals  aner  death  receive, 
Those  unavailing  honours  we  may  give  !** 

Apollo  bows,  and  fh>m  mount  Ida^s  height 
^m  to  the  field  precipitates  his  flight ; 
Thence  firom  the  war  the  breathless  hero  bore, 
VeiPd  in  a  cloud,  to  silver  Simois*  shore ; 
There  bathed  his  honourable  wounds,  and  drest 
His  manly  members  in  th'  immortal  vest ; 
And  with  perfumes  of  sweet  ambrosial  dews, 
Restores  his  freshness,  and  his  form  renews. 
Then  Sleep  and  Death,  two  twins  of  winged  race, 
Of  matchless  swiftness,  but  of  silent  pace, 
Received  Sarpedon,  at  the  god*s  commard. 
And  in  a  moment  reached  the  Lycian  land ; 
The  corse  amidst  his  weeping  friends  they  laid. 
Where  endless  honours  wait  the  sacred  shade. 
•    Meanwhile  Patroclus  pours  along  the  plains. 
With  foaming  coursers,  and  with  loosened  reins. 
Fierce  on  the  Trojan  and  the  Lycian  crew. 
Ah  blind  to  fate !  thy  headlong  fury  flew  : 
Agamst  what  fate  and  powerful  Jove  ordain, 
Vam  was  thy  friend's  command,  thy  courage  vain ; 
For  he,  the  god,  whose  counsels  uncontroPd 
Dismay  the  mighty,  and  confound  the  bold  ; 
I'he  god  who  gives,  resumes,  and  orders  all. 
He  urg'd  thee  on,  and  urg'd  thee  on  to  fall. 

Who  first,  brave  hero ! .  by  that  arm  was  slain, 
Who  last,  beneath  thy  vengeance,  pressed  the  plain; 
Krhen  Heaven  itself  tby  faUl  fury  led. 
And  caird  to  fill  the  number  of  the  dead  ? 
Adrestus  first ;  Autonons  then  succeeds ; 
Echeclus  follows ;  nesct  young  Megas  bleeds : 
Epistor,  Melanippos,  bite  the  ground : 
The  slaughter,  Elasus  and  Mnlius  crowned : 
Then  sunk  Pylartes  to  eternal  night ; 
Thertst,  dispersing,  trust  their  fates  to  flight. 

Now  Troy  had  stoop'd  beneath  his  matchless 
power. 
But  flaming  Phcebus  kqit  the  sacred  tower. 
Thrice  at  the  battlements  Patroclus  strook. 
His  blazing  Kgis  thrice  Apollo  shook : 
He  try*d  the  fburth ;   when,  bursting  from  the 

cloud, 
A  ihore  than  mortal  voice  was  heard  aloud : 

**  Patroclus !  cease;  this  heaven-defended  wall 
Defks  thy  lance;  not  fisted  yet  to  fiiU  ; 
Thy  friend,  thy  greater  far,  it  shall  withstand: 
Troy  shall  not  stoop  ev*n  to  Achilles'  hand.'' 

So  spoke  the  god  who  darts  celestial  fires ; 
Th€f  Greek  obeys  him,  and  with  awe  retires : 
While  Hector,  checkmg  at  the  Scxan  gat^ 
Hh  panting  coursers,  in  his  breast  debates. 
Or  la  the  field  his  forces  to  employ,  - 
Or  diaw  the  troops  within  the  wflis  of  Troy* 


Thus  while  he  thought,  beside  him  PMelms  sCldd/ 
In  Asios'  shape,  who  reign'd  by  Sangar's  flood  ; 
(l*by  brother,  Hecuba !  from  Dymas  spnmg, 
A  valiant  wairior,  haughty,  bold  and  yoang.) 
Thus  he  accosts  him:  "  Wliat  a'  shameful  si^ht  f 
Gods !  is  it  Hector  th|^t  forbears  the  fight  > 
Were  thine  my  vigoiir,  this  successful  spear 
Should  soon  convince  thee  of  so  ^alse  a  fear. 
Tui^  tlien,  ah  iurti  thee  to  the  fi^ld  of  fame; 
And  in  Patro(  lbs'  blood  efface  thy  ^hame. 
Perhaps  Apollo  shall  thy  armi  succeed. 
And  Heaven  ordains  him  by  thy  lance  to  bleed.*^ 

So  spoke  th'  inspiring  gdd ;  then  took  his  flighi^ 
And  plungM  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  fighL 
He  bids  (>brion  drive  the  rapid  cat ; 
The  lash  resounds,  the  cbursers  rush  to  war: 
The  god  the  Gilccians'  shikmg  souls  dcpr^,       * 
And  poor'd  swift  spirits  through  each  Wcjan  hreasf^ 
Patroclds  lights.  Impatient  fbr  the  fight ; 
A  spear  his  left,  a  stone  employs  his  right : 
With  all  his  nerves  he  drives  it  at  the  fbe ;  , 
Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below ! 
The  falling  ruin  cnish'd  Cebri<m's  head, 
The  lawless  ofl&pring  of  king  Priam's  bed ; 
His  front,  brows,  eyes,  one  undistinguish'd  woimd: 
The  bursting  balls  drop  sightless  to  the  ground. 
The  charioteer,  while  yet  he  held  the  rein. 
Struck,  from  the  car,  foils  headlong  on  the  plain; 
To  the  dark  shades  the  soul  unwilling  glides ; 
While  the  proud  victor  thus  his  fall  derides : 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  active  feats  yon  artist 
What  skilful  divers  arc  our  Phrygian  foes !  [^hows! 
Mark  with  what  ease  thy  sink  into  the  sand ! 
Pity,  that  all  their  practice  is  by  land  !" 

Then,  rushing  forward  on  his  prostrate  ptize^ 
To  spoil  the  carcase  fierce  Patroclus  flies: 
Swift  as  a  lion,  terrible  and  bold, 
That  sweeps  the  fields,  depopulates  the  fold ; 
Pierc'd  through  the  dauntless  heart,  then  tumblct 
And  from  his  fatal  courage  finds  his  bane.-    [slaiu  | 
At  once  bold  Hector  leaping  from  his  car. 
Defends  the  body,  and  provokes  the  war. 
Thus  foir  some  slaughter'd  hind,  with  equal  tage^ 
Two  lordly  rulers  ^  the  wood  engage  $ 
Stung  vith  fierce  hunger,  each  the  prejr  faiVades^ 
And  echoing  roars  rebellow  through  th6  shades. 
Stern  Hector  ftsstens  on  the  warrior's  head. 
And  by  the  foot  Patrodos  drags  the  dead. 
While  all  around,  confusion,  rage,  and  fright* 
Mix  the  contending  hosts  ia  mortal  fight» 
So,  pent  by  hills,  the  wild  winds  roar  alond 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  some  gloomy  wood  ; 
Leaves,  arms,  andtreps,  aloft  in  air  are  blowfly 
The  broad  oaks  crackle,  and  the  Sylvans  groUd  } 
This  way  and  that,  the  rattling  thicket  beiods. 
And  th<;  whole  forest  in  one  crash  descends. 
Not  with  less  noise,  with  lesi  tumultootis  rag«^ 
In  dreadful  shock  the  mingled  hosts  engage. 
Darts  shower'd  on  darts,  now  routtd  the  Carctae 

ring; 
Now  flights  of  arrows  botroding  firom  the  string  t 
Stones  follow  stones ;  some  clatter  on  the  fields. 
Some,  hard  and  heavy,  shake  the  somiding  shields 
But  where  the  rising  whirlwind  clouds  the  plains. 
Sunk  in  soft  tlust  the  mighty  chief  remains. 
And,  stretch'd  in  death,  fidgets  the  guidmg  reins  1 

Now,  flaming  from  the  zenith,  Sol  had  driven 
His  fervid  orb  through  half  the  vault  of  BeareB  t 
While  on  each  host  with  equal  tempest  fell 
The  fbowcring  dftrts,  andsnmbcfi  sink  t9  BiUi 
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tut  wli^  hts  aremngWbflels  o*erbung  the  m^n, 
GJad  conqoett  rested  on  the  Orecian  tram. 
Theo,  ftmAamidfttbe  tumult  and  alarmty 
Tbtf  draw  tbe  coiK|Qer'd  eone»  and  radiant  annst 
them  taah  Patrodnt  with  new  fnry  glow*, 
And,  bveathiag  ilangfater,  ponft  amid  the  foet. 
Thrice  oo  the  prem,  like  Mars  himself,  he  flew, 
And  thrice  three  heroes  at  each  onset  slew. 
There  eadi  thy  glory!  there  the  Cites  untwina 
The  last.  Mack  fcmnant  of  so  bright  a  Une ; 
Apollo dreadfhl  stops  thy  middle  way; 
Deaih  calls,  and  Heaven  allows  no  longer  day  1 

Forlol  the  god»  in  dusky  clouds  enshrin'd 
Approaehmg  dealt  a  staggering  blow  behind. 
The  weighty  shock  his  neck  and  shoulders  feel ;. 
His  eyes  flash  sparkles,  his  stunn'd  senses  reel 
In  giddy  daiknesst  fir  to  distance  flung. 
Bis  boiuidhig  helmet  on  the  champain  rang. 
AchillesP  pKime  is  staih'd  with  dust  and  gore, 
That  pluime,  which  never  stoop'd  to  earth  before ; 
Long  us'd,  nntouch'd,  in  fightrag  fields  to  shine, 
And  shade  the  temples  of  the  man  divine. 
Jhfe  dooms  it  mm  on  Hector's  helm  to  nod  j 
Not  long— for  fote  pursues  him,  and  the  god. 
.  His  spear  in  shivers  Mt» :  his  ample  shield 
Drops  firom  his  arms  his  baldric  strows  the  field : 
Tbe  oocselet  his  astonished  breast  forsakes : 
Loose  IS  each  joint :  each  nerve  with  horrour  shakes^ 
Stupid  he  stares,  and  all-assistlen  stands : 
Sdch  is  the  force  of  more  than  mortal  bands  I 

A  Sirdan  youth  there  was,  well  known  to  fome, 
From  Panthns  sprung,  Euphoibus  was  his  name ; 
Fam'd  for  the  manage  of  the  foaming  horse, 
SIdiPd  in  the  dait,  and  matchless  in  the  course : 
Full  twenty  kn^hts  he  tumbled  from  the  car. 
While  yet  he  leam'd  his  rudiments  of  war. 
His  rentorous  spear  fiist  drew  the  hero's  gore ; 
He  struck,  he  wounded,  but  he  durst  no  more; 
Nor,  though  dimrm*d,  Patroclus'  fury  stood : 
Bot  swift  withdrew  the  loog-protcnded  wood, 
And  tum*d  him  short,  and  herded  in  the  crowd. 
Tfaos,  by  an  arm  divine,  and  mortal  spear. 
Wounded  at  once,  Patroclus  yields  to  fear ; 
Redris  for  succour  to  his  social  train, 
Aod  flies  the  fote,  which  Heaven  decreed,  in  vain. 
Stem  Hector,  as  the  bleeding  chief  he  views. 
Breaks  through  the  ranks,  and  his  retreat  pursues: 
The  lance  arrests  him  with  a  mortal  wound; 
He  foUs,  Earth  thunders,  and  his  aims  resound. 
With  him  all  Greece  was  sunk;  that  moment  all 
Her  yet-sorvivh^  heroes  seem'd  to  falL 
So,  scoroh'd  with  heat,  along  the  desert  shore. 
The  roaming  lion  meets  a  brotly  boar, 
Fhst  bf  the  spring;  they  both  dispute  the  flood. 
With  flaming  eyes,  and  jaws  besmear*d  with  blood; 
At  length  the  sovereign  savage  wins  the  strifo. 
And  the  torn  boar  resigns  bis  thirst  and  life. 
Pttrodns  thus,  so  many  chiefs  o'erthrown. 
So  many  lives  effos'd,  expires  his  own. 
As  dying  now  at  Hector's  feet  he  lies. 
He  sternly  views  him,  and  triurophing  crks  r 

*<Liethere,  Patrodus!  andwiththee,  the  joy 
Thy  pride  once  promis'd,  of  subverting  Troy ; 
The  mncjr'd  scenes  of  llion  wrapt  in  flames, 
And  thy  soft  pleasures  serrM  with  captive  dames! 
tJnthhildne  man  !  I  fought,  those  towers  to  free, 
^kDd  guaid  that  beauteous  race  from  lords  like 

.  thee: 
But  thou  a  prey  to  vultures shalt  be  madat 
Thy  own  Achilles  caaBot  lend  thee  aid  i 


Though  much  at  parting  that  great  chief  might  say^ 

And  much  ei^oin  thee,  this  important  day. 

*  Return  not,  my  brave  friend',  (perhaps  he  said) 

'  Without  the  bloody  arms  of  Hector  dead.' 

He  spoke,  Patroclus  march'd,  and  thus  he  sped.^ 

Supine  and  wildly  gazing  on  the  skies, 
With  foint,  expiring  breath,  the  chief  replies: 

"  Vain  boaster !  cease,  and  know  the  powers 
divine : 
Jove^s  and  Apollo's  is  this  deed,  not  thine ; 
To  Heaven  is  ow'd  whate'er  your  own  you  call. 
And  Heaven  itself  disarm'd  me  ere  my  faU. 
Had  twenty  mortals,  each  thy  match  in  might, 
Oppos'd  me  foirly,  they  had  sunk  in  fight : 
By  fate  and  Phcebus  was  I  first  o'erthrown, 
Buphorbus  next ;  the  third  mean  part  thy  own* 
But  thou,  imperious !  hear  my  latest  breath ; 
The  gods  inspire  it,  and  it  sounds  thy  death. 
Insulting  man,  thou  shalt  be  soon  as  I ;       [nigh  ; 
Black  fote  hangs  o'er  thee,  and  thy  hour  draws 
Ev'n  now  on  lif^s  last  verge  I  see  thee  stand, 
I  see  thee  foil,  and  by  Achilles'  hand." 

He  faints ;  the  soul  unwilling  wings  her  way 
(The  beauteous  body  left  a  load  of  clay) 
Flits  to  the  lone,  uncomfortable  coast ; 
A  naked,  wandering,  melancholy  ghon  f 

Then  Hector,  pausing,  an  his  eyes  he  fed 
On  the  pale  carcase,  thus  address*d  the  dead  ? 

"  Ffom  whence  this  boding  speech,  the  stem 
decree 
Of  death  denounc'd,  or  why  denounced  to  me  ? 
Why  not  as  well  Achilles'  fate  be  given 
To  Hector's  lance  ?  Who  knows  the  will  of  Heaven  ?" 
Pensive  he  said;  then  pressing,  as  he  lay. 
His  breathless  bosom,  tore  the  lance  away ; 
And  upwards  cast  the  corpse:  the  reeking  spear 
He  Shakes,  and  charges  the  bold  charioteer. 
Bot  swift  Automedon  with  loosen'd  reins 
Rapt  in  the  chariot  o'er  the  distant  plains. 
Par  from  his  rage  th'  immortal  coursers  drove  t 
Hft'  immortal  coursers  were  the  gift  of  Jove. 
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TRX  SSVENTM  BATTLB,  POR  TRB  tOST  OS  fA'pt9GlV^l 
THE  ACTS  9s  MBNBIAVS. 

MtKBLAOs,  Upon  the  death  of  Patroolns,  defends 
his  body  from  the  enemy :  Euphorbus,  who  at-* 
tempts  it,  is  stain.  Hector  advancing,  Mene- 
laus  redres;  but  soon  returns  with  Ajax,  and 
drives  him  off.  This  QIaucus  objects  to  Hector 
as  a  flight ;  who  thereupon  puts  on  the  armour 
he  had  won  from  Patroclus,  and  renews  the  bat* 
tie.  The  Greeks  give  way,  till  Ajax  rallies  them  t 
JBneas  sustains  the  IVojans.  JSneas  aud  Hector 
attempt  tbe  chariot  of  Achilles,  whkh  is  borne 
offbj  Antomedon.    1^  honai  ^  AchUlf*  ^0* 
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I^lort  tlie  liM»  off  l^ateotli^:  ^^ufv^  «W4m  Hi*: 
body  with  &  tbick,  dorWfts :  Ihe^nabU  fvakju^n  Q# 
Ajax  oa  tlmt  occ^smd.  Atomlm  sqb^a  ^mUUo- 
chus  to.  Achiiks^  imUv  Umi  aaki  «f  PMrooM^ 

attacked  «itk  tl«»  t^MiiQat  fiify,  Ike  9ii4  )^i9»«0, 

The  time  is  the  ei^oniqg  of  the.  el^t  ^;'^  twen- 
tieth dty*  The  scene  Iffev  in  the  fteldii  beft>ra 
Tr«3^ 


K>?<*«  TS»>JSfcATWN« 


Oh  the  eoldeartbrdki^  Bat9Qcli»  . 
Lies  ^lierc'd  with  i«6unds.a«aQ^ihe  w^lgi^r  d(Mdk 
Great  Menelaiim  toucb,'d  viihi  gpnatom,  wqi% 
Springs  to  the  front,,  an4  gsiaccU  Im  f^fll  tj^f#(r: 
Thus  round  her  nev-&lL'B  310009  the  l^i&Hr  BMvt^^ 
Fhiit  of  her  throes,  and  firsl-bm  oC  hep  bvas  ; 
And  anxious  (he^>>s&s  as  he  )ie8»  and;  bsii^) 
Turns,  and  na-tums  bar,  vith.  a  mother's  o^fe. 
Oppoa*d  to  eacb  that  near  the  carcase  c^m^ 
His  broad  shield  glinmarSy^and  lus  laacea  iafna^ 

The  soa  of  Panthus,  skiU*d  the  dart  la  seodi 
Eyes  the  dead  hero,  aind  iasulta  the  firiei^  : 
'*'Thisha«d,  Atrides,  laid  Patroclus  low ; 
Warrior  desist^  nor  tempt  an  equal  blow : 
To  me  the  tj^ils  my  prowew  woa^  resign ; 
Depart  with  life,  arid  leave  the  glory  mine." 

Hie Trq^aa  ttuis;  Ihe  Spaitan  mpaaKh  buM'4 
With  generoQS  anguish^  aid  vt  sooia  returned : 
*Mjaiigh*stthounot,  Jove !  from  thy  superior  throni^ 
When  mortals  bM»t  of  prowess  not  th^  aVn  } 
Kot  thus  the  lion  glories  in  bis  mi^t. 
Nor  panther  braves  his  spotted  foa  iA  fight, 
Kor  thus  the  boar;  (those  tenouES  of  the  plai*^ 
Man  only  ^uunta  his  (brce,  and  vaunts  In  vain. 
Bnt  far  the  vainest  of  the  boastfiil  kind 
These  sons  of  Pautbus  vent  tboir  haught]^  mind. 
Yet  'twas  but  late,  benei^b  my  conoiieriag  steely 
This  boaster^s  brother,  Hjrp^renor,  fell ; 
Against  our  arm,  which  rashly  he  defy*d. 
Vain  was  hiti  vigour,  and  as  vain  his  pride. 
These  eyes  beheld  him  on  the  dust  expire, 
Ko  more  to  cheer  his  spouse,  or  glad  hU  sire. 
Presumptuous  youth !  like  his  shall  be  thy  doom, 
<?o,  wait  thy  brother  to  the  Stygian  gloom  ; 
Or,  while  thou  may'st,  avoid  the  threaten*d  fate  ; 
Fools  stay  to  feel  it,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

UnmoY*d  Ruphorbus  thus :  "That  action  known, 
Come,  from  my  brother's  blood  repay  thy  own. 
IVm  weeping  father  cHilms  ttiy' destined  head, 
And  spouse,  a  widow  in  her  bridal  bed  : 
On  these  thy  conquered  spoils  I  shall  bestow. 
To  soothe  a  consort's  and  a  parent's  woe ; 
>|o  loaftr^«i  Msr  the  gloriaus  strifes 
Let  Heaven  deoid«  our  fortune,  faoA^  and  life  ** 

Swift  as  the  word  the  missile  lance  he  flings, 
*Ska  w«U-%iiB*d  w^ism  on  the  bachlev  !(«§% 
Suft  bliuitod,  by  the  brass  iemooiious  (alls. 
Oa,  Jove  tUbe  Mitr,  great  Atridea  oelif , 
ly^fliea  the  jaMelio  frovi  hia  arm  ia  vain, 
U^fiife'dhia  (hMat,  and  beat  him  to  the  pUm^; 
Wiila  tbr^iif  h  the  narh  appaacsth^  piz^y  wouod, 
SsttBe  •nkatWirajnrlarv  and  bi&arios,re»caMid« 
T^  shinis^:  eirelsta  of  hi:i  gt^lden  b^iv, 
Which  ev'n  Iha  O^ces  mgU  be  prpud  t«  me^ 
I|MmT*d'wi^9emft  and  gold,  bastrow  the  »b(p«s 


Crown'd  l^y  ife^  fosMSttva*  with  < 
Lifts  the  gfigr  hl«dj  in  snowy  UpswaMa  hiw, 
Andii^39%4i>dd|MMc»(ath»9M|tMakv;^^         '^ 
\^'hen  lo !  %  whirlsNad  kwk  hifijk  V^mmk  wmi^ 
The^»ndie»|J^^  ai^  wathaw^a4ite;iihniw»    ; 
It  lie»  vpsoatad  ^iOMi  i4a  gewM  hed^ 
A  lovely  nsiii,  now  Mne'd  a»d  diMdk 
ThussuwHh  tbusibwutMs  Bm^borhitt kmh. 
While  the  iMca  Sf^tum  iom  hift  ^mmmm> 
Proud  of  his  de£dw  «»^  i)iofi»iiari«  tha  fMi^ 
Affrighted  Tasg^  ti*  fta«aip«9  iMlfP  iids  »' 

Flies,  la  huftwa  smm  mMMit^ift  li»BH  m 

The  villa^Q  oursia»i  tgtsn^liag  mmmtk  leiitv 
Whea  o^et  t)M  sJiiMg^MtrHI  bull  thiy  hMe  hiA  io««^ 
And  «»hi»JA«»diiftttwsMiS*|QlM|«g«NL; 
All  pale  wijihivvk  i^  dfat^MO  sca|lw> A  stuwJC 

|They  shMl  mMSMn^  a«db tk0  vnka  rc^wiwd 

MesMiwtwle.  AdpU^^  ^tew^dt  w«lh  «lwo«ff  eyi% 
Aa4  m^d^  gpia^  DMtot  lo  disgnla  th*  pnc» 
(Ii^AMirca^aHmet^  hflaftitfcwhni»<wM*ialoir» 
The  cough  €^e9»¥MMt Icwn^d  lUt  ti«W of  ««r>: 

' «  Forbe*iv"  hactjf^  *«  wHt^fltMem  spiMd  to  ah«M 

i  AchilljM>  c»iBwti»  of  eHMM  sao^; 
They  mo^wH^  theM,  tOsBPilal  Maii^  OMMWHd, 

iOrsloo||lan0BobukinftlA«hilM  hawi 
Too  long-aama'd  wkh  a  pctssuii  «»  vain, 
T^im,  a«A  behold  the  bfaTaEu^hUMrbaasMiV 
By  Sparta  slain  !  for  ewer  aom  suppresi 
The  fiio  which  bunVk ia  iNdl  undaunted  breast  \^ 

1     Thus  hav4a|;  spake,  ApaUo  wing'd  his  iifkt* 
An^  mia'd  with  mMtals  in  the  tail*  of  igiht : 
His  words  infix'd  uaotterable  caia 
Decf)  in  great  Hector's  sQid:  thnMifh  aH  the  war 
He  da^  bis  anxKNUi  tf^  and  iuUnt  vievi'd 
The  breattdces  hero  in  his  blood  iMbraad, 
(Forth  welting  from  tha  wonad,  as  praae  he  lagr> 
And  in  the  vtctor'a  hands  the  sbiniBf  prey.    [1km, 
Sheatb'd  in  bright  arm^  throogh  oleasring  iMik»kv 
And  send  his  voice  in  thnnder  to  the  shies : 

i  Ficcee  as  a  flood  of  iame  by  Yidcaa  seot^ 
It  flew,  and  fied  the  nations  aa  it  weaiU 

i  Atrides  %t>m  the  Toice  the  atoidl  di^ns'd, 
And  thus  expl'Hr'd  bis  own  unooB^uer'd  mhid: 
"  Then  shall  I  quit  Patrodua  on  the  plain« 
Slain  in  my  cause,  and  for  osy  honour  shun  ^ 
Deeert  the  arms,  the  relics  of  my  frimid } 
Or,  singly.  Hector  aad  his  traops  attend  } 
Surer  where  soch  partial  fa^Nraf  Helkven  hest»p'd» 
To  brave  the  here  were  to  bmf  the  god ; 
Forgive  me,  Greece,  if  oace  I  qoit  tiie  Md^' 
Tis  noyi  »i  Hector,  but  to  He»i««»  I  Tield. 
;Yet,  nor  the  god,  nor  Heaven,  should  give  ■!•• 
iDid  hot  the  voice  of  Ajax  xeaoh  my  ear :        [fft^ 
Still  would  we  turn,  still  battle  oa  thepl^iofk  . 
And  j^ve  Achilles  all  that  yet  rsnauis 
Of  his  and  onr  Patroelus;" — TItis,  o^mare, 
The  lime  allowM  :  Troy  tbichan'd  on  the  thw^ 

•  A  sable  scene !  the  torrours  IfieQtor  ledt 

I  Slow  he  recede^  and,  sigbing,  qvita  the  dead^ 
I     So  from  the  feM  th'  unwillinf  lion  pasta^ 
I  Forc'd  by  land  clawouia,  and  as^orm  o^dai«s»i 
I  He  fli^  indeed,  but  tbroatodt  as  he  flie«i 
I  With  iK^ifft  iadigsaat  and  retorted  eyas. 
I  Now  entes'd  in  the  SpartM  lankt,  bo  Um^ 
iHi&mAnly  breatt,  and  with  ne«  Aiiy  bqni^d  | 

•  O'er  aU  the  black  hattalsoos  swt  his  view, 

i  And  through  the  cloud  the  godlike  iijaji  Iniisr ; 
Where,  labawrinf  ott  the  left,  the  warriorsaeod, 
1  All  grim  in  ^aw»,«idattKf^d  «%  «ilhr¥toQdi» 
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There  breathing  courage,  where  the  god  of  day 
Had  sunk  each  heart  with  terrour  and  dismay. 

To  him  the  king :  "  Oh,  Ajax !  oh,  my  friend ! 
Haste,  and  Patroclus*  lovM  remains  defend  : 
The  body  to  Achilles  to  restore. 
Demands  our  care;  alas,  we  can  no  more  ! 
For  naked  now,  despoii'd  of  arms,  he  lies ; 
And  Hector  glories  in  the  daszling  prize.*' 
He  said,  and  touched  his  heart  The  raging  pair 
Pierce  the  thick  battle,  and  provoke  the  war. 
Ahready  bad  stem  Hector  seiz'd  bis  head. 
And  doom'd  to  Trojan  dogs  th'  unhappy  dead ; 
But  soon  (as  Ajax  rear'd  his  tower-like  shield) 
Sprung  to  his  car,  and  measured  back  the  field. 
His  train  to  Troy  the  radiant  armour  bear. 
To  stand  a  trophy  of  his  fame  in  war. 

Meanwhile  great  Ajax  (his  broad  .shield  displajr'd) 
Oaards  the  deetd  hero  with  the  dreadful  shade; 
And  now  before,  and  now  behind,  he  stood : 
Thus,  in  the  centre  of  some  gloomy  wood, 
With  many  a  step  the  lioness  sun-ounds 
Her  tawny  young,  beset  by  men  and  hounds ; 
Elate  her  heart,  and  rousing  all  her  powers, 
Bark  o*er  the  fiery  balls  each  hanging  eye-brow 

lowers. 
Fast  by  his  side  the  generous  Spartan  glows 
With  great  revenge,  and  feeds  his  inward  woes. 

But  Olauciis,  leader  of  the  Lydan  aids. 
On  Hector  frownmg,  thus  his  flight  upbrains : 
"  Where  now  in  Hector  shall  we  Hector  find  ? 
A  manly  form,  without  a  manly  mind  ! 
Is  this,  O  chieif !  a  hero*s  boasted  fame  ? 
How  vahi,  without  the  merit,  is  the  name  ! 
Since  battle  is  rcnouncM,  thy  thoughts  employ 
What  other  methods  may  preserve  thy  Troy  : 
Tis  time  to  try  if  Iiion*s  state  can  stand 
By  thee  alone,  nor  ask  a  foreign  hand ; 
Mean,  empty  boast !  but  shall  the  Lycians  stake 
Their  lives  for  you  ?  those  Lycians  you  forsake  ? 
What  from  thy  thankless  arms  can  ve  expect  ? 
Thy  friend  Sarpedon  proves  thy  base  neglect : 
Say,  shall  our  slaughtered  bodies  guard  your 

walls. 
While  unrevengM  the  great  Sarpedon  faHs  ? 
EVn  where  he  dy'd  for  Troy,  vou  left  him  there, 
A  feast  for  dogs,  and  all  the  fowls  of  air. 
On  my  command  if  any  Lycian  wait. 
Hence  let  him  march,  and  give  up  Troy  to  fate. 
Did  such  a  spirit  as  the  gods  impart 
Impel  one  Trojan  hand,  or  Trojan  heart, 
(Such,  as  should  bum  in  every  soul,  that  draws 
The  sword  for  glory,  and  his  country's  cause ;) 
Ev'n  yet  our  mutual  arms  we  might  employ. 
And  drag  yon  carc^  to  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Oh  1  were  Patroclus  ours,  we  might  obtain 
Sarpedon^s  arms  and  honour'd  corse  again ! 
Greece  with  Achilles'  friend  should  be  repaid, 
And  thus  due  honours  purchased  to  his  shade. 
But  words  are  vain — Let  Ajax  once  appear. 
And  Hector  trembles,  and  recedes  with  fpar ; 
Tbott  dar^st  not  meet  the  terrours  of  his  eye  j 
And  lo !  already  thou  prepar'st  to  fly." 

The  fVqjan  chief  with  fixM  resentment  ey'd 
The  Lycian  leader,  and  s^ate  replied : 

•*  Say,  is  it  just  (my  friend)  that  Hector's  ear 
From  such  a  warrior  such  a  speech  should  heat  ? 
I  deem'd  thee  once  the  wisest  of  thy  kind. 
But  ill  this  insult  suits  a  prudent  mind. 
I  tfadn  great  Ajax  ?  I  desert  my  train  ? 
Tit  mine  to  prova  the  r»ih  tti^tioaTam; 
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I  joy  to  mingle  where  the  battle  bleeds. 
And  hear  the  thunder  of  the  sounding  ^teeds. 
But  Jove's  high  will  is  ever  uncontrol'd. 
The  strong  lie  withers,  and  confounds  the  bold; 
Now  crowns  with  fame  the  mighty  man,  and  now 
Strikes  the  fresh  garland  from  the  victor's  brow ! 
Come,  through  yon  squadron  let  us  hew  the  way. 
And  thou  be  witness,  if  I  fear  today : 
If  yet  a  Greek  the  sight  of  Hector  dread. 
Or  yet  their  hero  can  defend  the  dead." 

llien,  turning  to  the  martial  hosts,  he  cries, 
*'  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  Lycians,  and  allies ! 
Be  men  (my  friends)  in  action  as  in  name, 
And  yet  be  mindful  of  your  ancient  fame. 
Hector  in  proud  Achilles'  arms  shall  shine, 
Tom  from  his  friend,  by  right  of  conquest  mine." 

He  strode  along  the  field,  as  thus  he  said 
(The  sable  plumage  nodded  o'er  bis  head) : 
Sw^ift  through  the  spacious  plain  he  sent  a  look  ; 
One  instant  saw,  one  instant  overtook 
The  distant  band,  that  on  the  sandy  shore 
The  radiant  spoils  to  sacred  llion  bore. 
There  his  own  mail  unbrac'd  the  field  bestrow'd  } 
His  train  to  Troy  convey'd  the  massy  load* 
Now  blazing  in  th'  immortal  arms  be  stands. 
The  work  and  present  of  cek'stial  hands ; 
By  aged  Peleus  to  Achilles  given, 
As  first  to  Pelcus  by  the  court  of  Heaven : 
His  father's  arms  not  long  Achilles  wears. 
Forbid  by  fate  to  reach  his  father's  years. 

Him,  proud  in  triumph,  glittering  from  afaf. 
The  god,  whose  thunder  rends  the  troubled  air,, 
Beheld  with  pity,  as  apart  he  sate. 
And  conscious  look'd  through  all  the  icene  of 

fate. 
He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head ; 
Olympus  trembled,  and  the  godhead  said : 

**  Ah,  wretched  man !  unmindful  of  thy  end  I 
A  moment's  glory !  and  what  fates  atteM  ? 
In  heavenly  panoply  divinely  bright 
Thou  stand'st,  and  armies  tremble  at  thy  sight. 
As  at  Achilles'  self!  beneath  thy  dart 
lies  slain  the  great  Achilles'  dearer  part : 
Thou  from  the  mighty  dead  those  arms  hast  torn. 
Which  once  the  greatest  of  mankind  had  worn. 
Yet  live !  I  give  thee  one  illustrious  day, 
A  blaze  of  glory  pre  thou  fad'st  away :  4 

For  ah !  no  more  Andromache  shall  come. 
With  joj^ul  tears,  to  welcome  Hector  home ; 
No  more  officious,  with  endearing  charms. 
Prom  thy  tir'd  limbs  unbrace  Pelides'  arms4** 

Then  with  his  sable  brow  he  gave  the  nod. 
That  seak  his  word ;  the  sanction  of  the  god. 
The  stubborn  arms  (by  Jove's  command  dispos'd) 
Cofifbrm'd  spontaneous,  and  ai-ound  him  clos'd ; 
Pill'd  with  the  god,  enlarg'd  bis  members  grew. 
Through  all  his  veins  a  sudden  vigour  flew, , 
The  blood  in  brisker  tides  began  to  roll. 
And  Mars  himself  came  rushing  on  his  seul. 
Exhorting  loud,  through  all  the  field  he  strode^ 
And  look'd,  and  mov'd,  Achilles,  or  a  god. 
Now  Mesthlcs,  Glaucus,  Medon,  he  inspires ; 
Now  Phorcys,  Chromius,  and  Hippothoiis,  fires; 
The  great  Thesilochus  like  fury  found>. 
Asteropsus  kindled  at  the  sound, 
And  Ennomus,  in  augury  renown'd. 
**  Hear,  all  ye  hosts,  and  hear,  unnumber'd  bandi 
Of  neighbouring  nations,  or  of  distant  lands ! 
Twas  not  for  state  we  sujnmon'd  you  so  for. 
To  boast  our  numbers,  and  the  pomp  of  war  i 
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Ve  came  to  fight ;  a  valiant  foe  to  chase, 
Tt>  save  our  present,  and  our  future  race. 
For  this,  our  wealth,  our  products,  you  ei^oy, 
And  glean  the  relics  of  exhausted  Troy. 
Kow  then  to  conquer  or  to  die  prepare, 
To  die  or  conquer  are  the  terms  of  war* 
Whatever  hand  shall  win  Patroclus  slain. 
Whoe'er  shall  drag  him  to  the  Trqjan  train. 
With  Hector's  self  shall  equal  honours  claim ; 
%nth  Hector  part  the  spoil,  and  share  the  fante.*' 

Fir*d  by  his  words,  the  troops  dismiss  their  fears, 
They  join,  they  thicken,  they  protend  their  speais  j 
Ftoll  on  the  Greeks  they  drive  in  firm  array, 
vAnd  each  from  Ajax  hopes  the  glorious  prey : 
Vain  hopo!  what  number  shall  the  field  oVrspread, 
"What  victims  perish  round  the  mighty  dead  ? 
Great  ^ax  markM  the  growing  storm  from  far. 
And  thus  bespoke  hh  brother  of  the  war : 
**  Our  fatal  day,  alas!  is  come,  (my  friend) 
And  all  our  wars  and  glories  at  an  end  ! 
*Tis  not  this  corse  alone  we  guard  in  vain, 
Condemn*d  to  vultures  on  the  Trojan  plain ; 
We  too  must  yield :  the  same  sad  fate  must  fiill 
On  thee,  on  me,  perhaps  (my  friend)  on  alL 
Se^  what  a  tempest  direful  Hector  spreads. 
And  lo  !  it  bursts,  it  thunders  on  our  heads ! 
Call  on  oar  Greeks,  if  any  bear  the  call. 
The  bravest  Greeks :  this  hour  demands  them  all." 

The  warrior  rab*d  his  voice,  and  wide  around 
The  field  re-echoed  the  distressful  sound : 
"  Oh  chiefs !  oh  princes !  to  whose  hand  is  given 
The  rule  of  men;  whose  glory  is  from  Heaven  ! 
Whom  with  due  honours  both  Atrides  grace; 
Ye  guides  and  guardians  of  our  Argive  race ! 
AH,  whom  this  well-known  voice  shall  reach  so  far. 
All,  whom  I  see  not  through  this  cloud  of  war ; 
Come  all !  let  generous  rage  your  arms  employ, 
Anrl  save  Patroclus  from  the  dogs  of  Troy.** 

Olfiean  i\jax  first  the  voice  obey'd, 
Swifl  was  his  pare,  and  ready  was  his  aid  ; 
X^xt  him  Idonieneus,  more  slow  with  age, 
A«d  Merion,  buniing  with  a  hero's  rage. 
ITie  long  succeeding  numbers  who  can  name  ? 
But  all  were  Greeks,  and  eager  all  for  fame. 
Pierce  to  the  charge  great  Hector  led  the  throng; 
•  Whole  Troy,  embodied,  rush'd  with  shouts  along. 
Thus,  when  a  mountain- billow  foams  and  raves, 
Whrresomeswoln  river  disembogues  his  waxies. 
Full  in  the  mouth  is  stoppM  the  rushing  tide, 
The  boiling  ocean  works  firom  side  to  side, 
1  he  river  trembles  to  his  utmost  shore. 
And  distant  rocks  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

Xor  less  resolvM,  the  firm  Achaian  band. 
With  brazen  shields,  in  horrid  circle  stand : 
Jove,  pouring  darkness  o*er  the  mingled  fight. 
Conceals  the  warriors'  shinmg  fielms  in  night: 
To  him,  the  chief  for  whom  the  hosU  contend. 
Had  liv'd  not  hateful,  for  he  liv'd  a  friend: 
Dead  he  protects  him  with  superior  care, 
Kor  dooms  his  carcase  to  the  birds  of  air. 

The  first  attick  the  Grecians  scarce  sustain  4 
Rq^ulsM,  they  yield,  the  Trojans  seize  the  slain : 
Th«n  fierce  they  rally,  to  revenge  led  on 
%y  ihe  swift  rage  of  Ajax  Telamon 
(Aj«c,  to  Pelcus'  son  the  second  name, 
In  graceful  stature  next,  and  next  in  fame ;) 
WHh  headlong  force  the  foremost  ranks  he  tore : 
So  through  the  thicket  bursts  the  mountain -boar. 
And  rudely  scatters,  far  to  distance  round. 
The  frighted  hunter  and  the  baying  hound. 


The  son  of  Lethus,  brave  Pelasgtrt*  fai^ir, 
Hippothous,  dragg'd  the  carcase  through  the  war  | 
The  sinewy  ancles  bor'd,  the  feet  h«  bound 
With  thongs,  inserted  through  the  double  wound:' 
tncvitable  fate  o'ertakes  the  deed; 
Doom'd  by  great  Ajax'  vengeful  lance  to  bleed: 
tt  cleft  the  helmet's  brazen  cheeks  in  twain ; 
The  shatter'd  crest  and  hocse-hair  strow  the  plain  s 
With  nerves  celax'd  he  tumbles  to  the  ground : 
The  brain  comes  gushing  thro'  the  ghastly  wound : 
He  drops  Patroclus'  foot,  and  o'er  him  spread 
Now  lies,  a  sad  companion  of  the  dead : 
Far  from  Larissa  lies,  his  native  air. 
And  ill  requites  his  parent's  tender  care. 
Lamented  youth !  in  life's  first  bloom  he  fell. 
Sent  by  great  ^ax  to  the  shades  of  Hell. 
Once  more  at  Ajax,  Hector's  javelin  flies : 
The  Grecian  marking,  as  it  cut  the  skies, 
Shmin'd  the  descending  death ;  which  hissing  on, 
StretchM  in  the  dust  the  great  Iphytus'  son, 
Schedius  tfie  brave,  of  all  the  Pnocian  kind 
The  boldest  warrior,  and  the  noblest  mhid : 
In  little  Panope,  for  strength  renown'd. 
He  held  bis  seat,  and  ml'd  the  realms  around. 
Plung'd  in  his  throat,  the  weapon  drank  his  blood. 
And  deep  transpiercing  thro'  theshoolder  stood  ; 
In  clanging  arms  the  hero  fell,  and  all 
llie  fields  resounded  with  his  weighty  fall. 
Phorcys,  as  slain  Hippothoiis  he  defends. 
The  Telamonian  lance  his  belly  rends ; 
The  hollow  armour  burst  before  the  stroke. 
And  through  the  wound  the  rushing  entrails  broke  > 
In  strong  convulsions  panting  on  the  sands 
He  lies,  and  grasps  the  dust  with  dying  hands. 

Struck  at  the  sight,  recede  the  TVojan  train: 
The  shouting  Argives  strip  the  heroes  slain. 
And  now  had  Troy,  by  Greece  compell'd  to  yiddy 
Fled  to  her  ramparts,  and  resign'd  the  field ; 
Greece,  in  her  native  fortitude  elate. 
With  Jove  averse,  had  tum'd  the  scale  of  fiite : 
But  Phoebus  urg'd  i^neas  to  the  fight ; 
He  seem'fl'iike  aged  Peripbas  to  sight 
(A  herald  in  Anchises'  love  grown  old, 
Rever'd  for  prudence^  and,  with  prudence,  bold)* 

Thus  he — "  What  methods  yet,  oh  chief!  re- 
main. 
To  save  your  Troy,  tho'  Heaven  its  fall  oidaid  ? 
There  have  been  heroes,  who,  by  virtuous  care, 
By  valour,  numbers,  and  by  arts  of  war. 
Have  fbrc'd  the  powers  to  spare  a  sinking  state. 
And  gain'd  at  length  the  glorious  odds  of  fate. 
But  you,  when  fortune  smiles,  when  Jove  de- 
clares 
His  partial  favour,  and  assists  your  wars. 
Your  shameful  eflbrts  'gainst  yourselves  employ, 
And  force  th'  unwilling  god  to  ruin  Troy.'*    ' 

.£neas,  through  the  form  assum'd,  descries 
The  power  conceal'd,  and  thus  to  Hector  cries : 
'*  O  lasting  shame  !  to  our  own  fears  a  prey, 
Wc  seek  our  ramparts,  and  desert  the  day  ! 
A  god  (nor  is  he  less)  my  bosom  warms. 
And  tells  me,  Jove  asserts  the  Trojan  arms." 

He  spoke,  and  foremost  to  the  combat  flew  t 
The  bold  example  all  his  host  pursue. 
Then  fin^t,  Lcocritus  beneath  him  bled. 
In  vain  beloved  by  valiant  Lycomede ; 
Who  view'd  his  fkll,  and,  grieving  at  the  chance. 
Swift  to  revenge  it,  sent  his  angry  lance : 
The  whirling  lance,  with  vigorous  forre  addrest. 
Descends,  alid  pauts  in  Aj^on  9  breast: 
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from  rich  Psonla^s  Tftlei  the  warrior  came, 
Next  thee,  Asteropeus  !  in  place  and  famew 
Asteropeat  with  grief  beheld  the  slain, 
Aad  msh^d  to- combat,  but  he  nuh'd  in  vain: 
lodissolubly  firm,  aniund  the  dead. 
Rank  witliin  rank,  or  buckler  buckler  spread, 
And  bemmM  with  bristled  spears,  the  Grecian 
A  brazen  bulwark,  and  an  iron  wood.  [stood : 

Great  Ajaa  eyes  them  with  incessant  care. 
And  in  an  orb  contracts  the  crowded  war, 
Close  in  their  ranks  commands  the  fight  to  fall, 
And  stands  the  centre  and  the  soul  of  all : 
Fixt  on  the  spot  Ihey  war,  and,  wounded,  wound; 
A  sanguine  torrent  steeps  the  recking  ground  ; 
On  heaps  the  Greeks,  on  heaps  the  Trojans  biM, 
Andy  thickening  round  them,  rise  the  hills  of  dead. 

Greece,  in  clote  order,  and  collected  might. 
Yet  sufCers  least,  andswajrs  the  wavering  fight; 
Fierce  as  conflicting  fires  the  combat  burns. 
And  now  it  rises,  now  it  sinks,  by  turns. 
In  ooe  thick  darkness  all  the  fight  was  lost ; 
The  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  all  th*  etherial  host 
Seera'd  as  extinct :  day  ravishM  from  their  eyrs. 
And  all  Heaven's  splendours  blotted  from  the  skiei. 
SuclM>'er  Patroclus*  body  hung  the  night. 
The  rest  in  sunshine  fought,  and  open  light : 
tJnckmded  there,  th'  aerial  azure  spread, 
Ko  vapour  rested  on  the  mountain's  bead ; 
The  golden  Sun  pour'd  forth  a  stronger  ray, 
And  all  the  broad  expansion  flam'd  with  day. 
Dispcrs'd  around  the  plain,  by  fits,  they  fight. 
And  here,  and  there,  their  scatter'd  arrows  light : 
But  death  and  darkness  o'er  the  carcase  spread. 
There  bum'd  the  war,  and  there  the  mighty  bled. 

Meanwhile  the  sons  of  Nestor  in  the  rear 
(Their  fellows  routed)  toss  the  distant  spear. 
And  skirmish  wide :  so  Nestor  gave  command, 
When  from  the  ships  he  sent  the  Pylian  band. 
The  youthful  brothers  thus  for  fame  contend. 
Nor  knew  the  fortune  of  Achilles'  friend ; 
In  thought  they  view'd  him  still,  with  martial  joy, 
Glorious  in  arms,  and  dealing  deaths  to  Troy. 

But  round  the  corpse  the  heroes  pant  for  breath, 
And  thick  and  heavy  grows  the  work  of  death  : 
O'erlabour'd  now,  with  dust,  and  sweat,  and  gore. 
Their  knees,  their  legs,  their  feet,  are  cover'd  o'er; 
Drops  follow  drops,  the  clouds  on  clouds  arise. 
And  carnage  clogs  their  hands,  and  darkness  fills 

their  eyes. 
As  when  a  slaughter'd  bull's  yet-reeking  hide, 
Strain'd  with  full  force,  and  tugg'd  from  side  to  side, 
The  brawny  curriers  stretch ;  and  labour  o'er 
Th'  extended  surface,  drunk  with  fot  and  gore : 
So,  tugging  round  the  corpse  both  armies  stood ; 
The  mangled  body  bath'd  in  sweat  and  blood : 
While  Greeks  and  Ilians  equal  strength  employ. 
Now  to  the  ships  to  force  it,  now  to  Troy. 
Not  Pallas'  self,  her  breast  when  fury  warms. 
Nor  he  whose  anger  sets  the  world  in  arms, 
Could  blame  this  scene ;  such  rage,  such  horrour 

reign'd ; 
Snch  Jove,  to  honour  the  great  dead,  ordain'd. 

Achilles  in  his  ships  at  distance  lay, 
Nor  knew  the  fatal  fortune  of  the  day ; 
He,  yet  unconscious  of  Patroclus*  fall. 
In  dust  extended  under  II ion's  wall. 
Expects  him  glorious  from  the  conquer'd  plain. 
And  for  his  wished  return  prepares  in  vain  ; 
Though  well  be  knew,  to  make  proud  Ilion  bend, 
Was  more  than  Heaven  had  dcstin'd  to  his  friend; 


Perhaps  to  him  :  this  Thetis  had  fereal'd ; 
The  rest,  in  pity  to  her  son,  conceal'd. 

Still  rag'd  the  conflict  round  the  hero  dead, 
And  heaps  on  heaps  by  mutual  wounds  they  ble-l ; 
'*  Curs'd  be  the  man,"  (ev'n  private  Greeks  would 
"  Who  dares  de  ert  this  well-disputed  day  !  [say) 
First  may  the  cleaving  Earth  before  our  eyes 
Gape  wide,  and  drink  our  blood  for  sacrifice ! 
First  perish  all,  ere  haughty  Troy  shall  boast 
We  lost  Patroclus.  and  our  glory  lost!" 
Thus  they.     While  with  one  voice  the  Trojans 
said, 
"  Grant  this  day,  Jove !  or  heap  us  on  the  dead ! " 
Then  clash  their  sounding  arms ;  the  clangours 
And  shake  the  brazen  concave  of  the  skies,    [rise. 
Meantime,  at  distance  from  the  scene  of  blood, 
TTie  pensive  steeds  of  great  Achilles  stood ; 
Their  godlike  master  slain  before  their  e>-es. 
They  wept,  and  shar'd  in  human  miseries. 
In  vain  Automedon  now  shakes  the  rein. 
Now  plies  the  lash,  and  soothes  and  threats  in  vain^ 
Nor  to  the  fight  nor  Hellespont  they  go. 
Restive  they  stood,  and  obstinate  in  woe: 
Still  as  a  tomb-stone,  never  to  be  mov'd,. 
On  some  good  man  or  woman  unrcprov'd 
Lays  its  eternal  weight;  or  fix'd  as  stands 
A  marble  courser  by  the  sculptor's  hands, 
Plac'd  on  the  hero's  grave.    Along  their  face 
The  big  round  drops  cours'd  down  with  silent  pace, 
Conglobing  on  the  dust    Their  manes,  that  late 
Circled  their  arehed  necks,  and  wav'd  in  state, 
Trail'd  on  the  dust  beneath  the  yoke  were  spn^d. 
And  prone  to  earth  was  hung  their  languid  head : 
Nor  Jove  disdain'd  to  cast  a  pitying  look. 
While  thus  relenting  to  the  steeds  he  spoke : 

**  Unhappy  coursers  of  immortal  strain  ! 
Exempt  from  age,  and  deathless,  now  in  vain  ; 
Did  we  your  race  on  mortal  man  bestow. 
Only,  alas!  to  share  in  mortal  woe? 
For  ah !  what  is  there,  of  inferior  birth, 
That  breathes  or  creeps  upon  the  dust  of  earth; 
What  wretched  creature,  of  what  wretched  khidy 
Than  man  more  weak,  calamitous,  and  blind  ? 
A  miserable  race  1  but  cease  to  moom  | 
For  not  by«you  shall  Priam's  son  be  borne 
High  on  the  splendid  car :  one  glorious  prize 
He  rashly  boasu ;  the  rest  our  will  denies^ 
Ourself  will  swiftness  to  your  nerves  impart, 
Ouriclf  with  rising  spirits  swell  yoor  heart 
Automedon  your  rapid  flight  shall  bear 
Safe  to  the  navy  through  the  storm  of  wari 
For  yt^  'tis  given  to  Troy,  to  rav:^  o'er. 
Tlie  field,  and  spread  her  slaughters  to  the  i^Qf«; 
The  Sun  shall  see  her  conquer,  till  his  fall 
With  sacred  darkness  shades  the  face  of  all." 

He  said ;  and,  breathing  in  th'  immortal  hone 
Excessive  spirit,  urg'd  them  to  the  course ; 
From  their  high  manes  they  shake  the  dust,  and 

bear 
The  kindling  chariot  through  the  parted  war : 
So  flies  a  vulture  through  the  clamorous  train 
Of  geese,  that  scream,  and  scatter  round  the  plaha. 
From  danger  now  with  swiftest  speed  theyjflew. 
And  now  to  conquest  with  like  speed  pursue  ; 
Sole  in  the  seat  the  charioteer  remains. 
Now  plios  the  javelm,  npw  directs  the  reins : 
Him  brave  Aicimedon  beheld  dlstrest, 
Approach'd  the  chariot,  and  the  chief  addrcrt: 

'*  What  eod  provokes  thee,  rashly  thus  to  ditt, 
Alooe,  unaided,  in  the  thickest  wa^  j 
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Alas!  th^  friend  is  slain,  and  Hector  wields 
Achilles'  arms  triamphant  in  the  fields.** 

**  lu  happy  time**  (the  thariotcer  replies) 
"  The  bold  Alcimedon  now  greets  my  eyes ; 
No  Greek  like  him  the  heavenly  steeds  restrains, 
Or  holds  their  fui^  in  suspended  reins ; 
Patroclus,  while  he  livM;  their  rage  could  tame. 
But  now  Patrocltis  is  an  empty  name ! 
To  thee  I  yield  the  seat,  to  thee  resiirn 
The  ruling  charge :  the  task  of  fight  be  roinc." 

He  said.     AIci  iiedon,  with  active  heat, 
Snatches  the  reins,  and  vaults  into  the  seat. 
His  friend  descends.  The  chief  of  Troy  des<:nry*d. 
And  caird  .^eiis,  fighting  fiear  his  side : 
"  Lo,  to  my  sight,  beyond  onr  hope,  restored 
Achilles' car,  deserted  of  its  lord  ! 
The  glorious  steeds  our  ready  arms  invite. 
Scarce  their  weak  drivers  guide  them  through  the 

fight: 
Can  such  opponents  stand,  when  we  assail  ? 
l?nite  thy  force,  my  friend,  and  we  prevail." 

The  son  of  Venus  to  the  counsel  yields; 
Then  o*er  their  backti  they  spread  their  solid  shields ; 
With  brass  refulgent  the  broad  surface  shinM, 
And  thick  bnll-hides'  the  spacious  concave  lin'd; 
Then  Chromius  follcfws^  A rehis  succeeds^ 
Each  hopes  the  conquest  of  the  lofty  steeds  j 
In  vain,  brave  youths,  with  glorions  hopes  y6  bum. 
In  vain  advance,  not  fated  to  ifetums  ' 

'1/nmov'd,  Automedon  attends  the  fight, 
Implores  th*  eternal/  and  collects  his  might 
Tlicn  turning  to  his  friend,  with  dauntless  mind : 
••  Oh  keep  the  foaming  coursers  close  behind ! 
Full  on  my  shoulders  let  their  nostrils  blow. 
For  hard  the  fight,  determin'd  is  the  foe; 
*118  Hector  comes !  and  when  he  seeks  the  prize. 
War  knows  no  mean  :  he  wins  it,  or  he  dies.** 

Then  through  the  field  he  sends  his  voice  aloud, 
And  calls  th'  Ajaces  from  the  warring  cix)wd. 
With  great  Atrides.     "  Hither  turn,'*  (he  sa«d) 
*'  Turn,  where  distress  demands  immediate  aid  ; 
The  dead,  encircled  by  his  friends,  forego, 
And  save  the  living  from  a  fiercer  foe. 
I^nhelp*d  we  stand,  unequal  to  engage 
The  force  of  Hector,  and  ^Jieas*  rage : 
Yet,  mighty  as  they  are,'  my  force  to  prove 
Is  only  mine :  th*  event  belongs  to  Jove.** 

He  s^ke,  and  high  the  sounding  javelin  flung, 
Which  paas'd  the  shield  of  Aretus  tlie  young ; 
It  pierc*d  his  belt,-  embossed  with  curious  art. 
Then  in  the  lower  belly  stuck  the  dart 
As  iriben  a  ponderous  axe,  descending  full, 
Cleaves  the  broad  forehead  of  some  brawny  bull ; 
,  Struck  *twixt  the  horns,  he  springs  with  many  a 

bound. 
Then- tumbling  rolls  en<mnou8  on  the  ground j 
Thus  fell  the  yduth,  the  air  liis  soul  recelv*d, 
And  the  spear  trembled  as  his  entrails  heav'd. 

Now  at  Automedon  the  Trojan  foe 
Discbarg'd  his  lance;  the  mediUted  blow, 
Stooping,  heshunn'd;  the  javcKn  idly  fled, 
AbA  hiss*d  innoitious  o'er  the  hero's  head  t 
DMp«flK>ted  in  the  grotmd,  the  forceiiil  spear 
In  long  vibration  spent  its  ftiry  there. 
With  clashing  fislchions  now  the  chiefs  had  doi'd, 
But  each  brave  Ajf  x  heard,  and  lntcrpo«*d ; 
Nor  longer  Hector  with  his  Trojans  stOKxl, 
But  left  thrir  slaift  companion  in  his  blood  : 
.fitt  arms  Antomedon  divests,  and  cries, 
•*  Accept,  Patioclus,  thb  mean  sacrifice ! 


Thus  have  I  sootb'd  my  griefk,  andi  thus  have  paid^ 
Poor  as  it  is,  some  offering  to  thy  shade  !*' 

So  looks  the  lion  o'er  a  mangleid  boar. 
All  grim  with  rage,  and  horrible  with  gore. 
High  on  the  chariot  at  one  bound  he  sprung, 
And  o'er  his  teat  the  bloody  trophies  hung. 

And  now  Minerva,  from  the  realms  of  air. 
Descends  impetuous,  and  renews  the  war ; 
For,  pleas'd  at  length  the  Grecian  arms  to  aid, 
The  lord  of  thunders  sent  the  blue-ey*d  maid. 
As  when  higli  Jove,  'denouncing  future  woe. 
O'er  the  dark  cloi^s  extends  his  purple  bow, 
(In  sign  of  tempests  from  the  troublcKl  air, 
Or  from  the  rage  of  man,  destn^ctive  war) 
The  drooping  cattle  dread  th*  impending  skies, 
And  from  his  half-ttird  field  the  labourer  flies  ; 
In  such  a  form  the  goddess -round  her  drew 
A  livid  cloud,  and  to  tl^e  battle  flew. 
Assuming  Phoenix*  shape,  on  Earth  she  fafls. 
And  in  his  well-known  voice  to  Sparta  calls  i 
/'  And  lies  .\chil lea*  friend,  belov'd  by  all, 
A  prey  to  dogs,  beneath  the  Trojan  wall? 
What  shame  to  Greece,  for  future  times  to  tell, 
To  thee,  the  greatest,  in  whose  cause  he  fell  !'* 

"  O  chief !  oh  father  '**.( AtreUs'  son  replies) 
"  O  full  of  days !  by  long  {experience  trlse  ! 
What  more  desires  my  soul,  than  here,  unraov*dy 
To  guard  the  body  of  the  man  I  lov'd  ?  : 
Ah !  would  Minerva  send  me  strength  to  rear 
This  weary'd  arm,  and  ward  the  storm  of  war  i 
But  Hector,  like  the  rage  of  fire,  we  dread, 
And  Jove's  own  elorics  blaze  around  his  head." 

Pteas'd  to  be  first  of  all  the  powers  addrest. 
She  breathes  new  vigour  in  her  hero's  breast, 
And  fills  with  keen  reVenge,  with  fell  despight. 
Desire  of  blood,  and  rage,  and  lust  of  fight 
So  bums  the  vengeful  hornet  (soul  all  o'er !) 
Repuls'd  in  vain,  and  thirsty  still  of  gore, 
(Bold  son  of  air  and  heat!)  on  angry  wings 
Untam'd,  nntir'd,  he  turns,  attacks;,  and  stings. 
Fir*d  with  like  ardour  fierce  Atrides  flew, 
And  sent  his  soul  with  every  lance  he  threw. 

There  stood  a  Trojan,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
£etion*s  son,  and  Podes  was  his  name, 
With  riches  honour'd,  and  with  courage  blest. 
By  Hector  lov'd,  his  comrade,  and  his  guest ; 
Through  his  broad  belt  the  spear  a  passage  found. 
And,  ponderous  as  he  tails,  his  amn  resound. 
Sudden  at  Hector*s  side  Apollo  stood, 
Like  Phsenops,  Asius*  son,  appear'dthe  god, 
(Asius  the  great,  who  held  his  wealthy  reign 
In  foir  Aby^os,  by  the  rolling  main :)      [in  fame ! 

*'  Oh  prince,"  (he  cried)  "  oh  foremost  once 
What  Grecian  now  shall  tremble  at  thy  name  ? 
Dost  thou  at  length  to  Menelaus  yield, 
A  chief  once  thought  n6  terrour  of  the  field  ; 
Vet  singly,  now,  the  long  disputed  prize 
He  bears  victorious,  while  our  army  flies ! 
By  the  same  arm  illustrious  Podes  bled  ; 
The  friend  of  Hector,  unreveng*d,  is  dead  !" 
This  heard,  o'er  Hector  spreads  a  cloud  of  woe, 
Rage  lifts  bis  lance,  and  drives  him  on  the  foe. 

But  now  th*  eternal  shook  his  sable  shield. 
That  shaded  fde,  and  all  the  subject  field, 
Beneath  its  ample  ver^e.    A  rolling  cloud 
Involv'dthe  mount ;  the  thunder  roar'd  aloud  ; 
Th'  affrighted  hills  fiom  their  foundations  nod, 
And  blaze  beneath  the  lightnings  of  the  god  : 
At  one  r^ard  of  his  all-seeing  eye. 
The  vanqoiflh'd  triumph,  and  the  victors  fly. 
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Then  tabled  Greece.    The  ftight  Peneleiis 
B»r,  as  tbe  brmve  Bosotiao  tum'd  his  head     [letf : 
To  face  the  foe,  Poiydamas  drev  near. 
And  Fat*d  hia  shoulc^rwith  a  shortenM  spear  : 
By  Hector  wioonded,  Leitus  quits  the  plain, 
Pierc'd  throufh  the  wrist;  and  raginfc  with  £he 
Grasps  hb  once  formidable  lance  in  vain,     [pain, 

As  Hector  followed,  Idomen  addrest 
The  flaminpr  javelin  to  his  manly  breast ; 
The  brittle  point  before  his  corselet  yields ; 
Exulting  Troy  %itb  clamour  fills  the  fields : 
High  on  his  chariot  as  the  Cretan  stood. 
The  ton  of  Priam  whirl'd  the  missive  wood  ; 
But,  erring  from  its  aim,  th'  impetuous  spear 
Struck  to  the  dost  the  squire  and  charioteer 
Of  martial  Merion  :  Coefanns  bis  name, 
Who  left  fair  Lyctus  for  the  fields  of  fame. 
On  foot  bold  Merion  fooght ;  and  now,  laid  low^ 
Had  grac*d  the  triumphs  of  his  Trojan  foe  ; 
But  the  br|ive  'sqaire  the  ready  coursers  brought,  . 
And  with  his  life  his  master^s  saiety  bought. 
Between  bis  cheek  and  ear  the  weapon  went. 
The  teeth  it  shattered,  and  the  tongue  it  rent 
Prone  ih>m  the  seat  he  tumbltsto  the  plain  ; 
His^  dying  hand  forgets  the  falling  rein : 
This  Merion  reaches,  bending  from  the  car, 
And  urges  to  desert  the  hopeless  war  ;- 
Idomieneus  consents,   the  lash  applies. 
And  the  swift  chariot  to  the  navy  Aies. 

Nor  Ajax  less  the  will  of  Heaven  descry^d. 
And  conquest  shifting  to  the  Trojan  side, 
TumM  by  the  hand  of  Jove.     Then  thus  begun. 
To  Atreus*  seed,  the  godlike  Tdaraon  : 

"  Alas  !  who  sees  not  Jove's  almighty  hand 
Transfers  the  glory  to  the  Trojan  band  > 
Whether  the  weak  or  strong  discharge  the  dart. 
He  guides  each  arrow  to  a  Grecian  heart : 
Kot soour  spears  :  incessant  though  they  rain, 
He  sufiers  every  lance  to  fall  in  vain. 
Deserted  of  the  god,  yet  let  us  try 
What  human  strength  and  prudence  can  supply; 
V  yet  this  honoured  corpse,  in  triumph  borne, 
May  glad  the  fleets  that  hope  not  our  return, 
Who  tremble  yet,  scarce  rescu'd  from  their  fates, 
And  still  bear  Hector  thundering  at  their  gates. 
Some  hero  too  must  be  dispatch'd,  to  bear 
The  mournful  message  to  Pelidcs'  ear ; 
For  sure  he  knows  not,  distant  on  the  shore, 
His  friend,  his  lov'd  Patroclus,  is>no  ignore. 
But  such  a  chief  I  spy  not  through  the  host : 
The  men,  the  steeds,  the  armies,  all  are  lost 
In  general  darknest^Lord  of  earth  and  air  I 
Oh  king !  oh  father  !  hear  my  humble  prayer : 
Di^el.tbis  cloud,  the  light  of  Heaven  restore; 
Give  me  to  see,  and  Ajax  asks  no  more  : 
If  Greece-  muse  perish,  we  thy  will  obey,  ^ 
3Qt  let  us  perish  in  the  face  of  day  !'* 

With  tears  the  hero  spoke,  and  at  his  prayer 
The  god  relenting;  clear'd  the  clouded  air  ; 
Forth  burst  the  Sun  with  all-enlightening  ray; 
The  bla^e  of  armour  flashed  against  the  day. 
Kow,  now,  Strides !  cast  around  thy  sight ; 
H  yet  Antiklchns  survives  the  fight. 
Let  bnn  to  gieat  Achilles'  ear  convey 
The  fat»\  news        Atrides  hastes  away. 

So  toms  the  lion  from  the  nightly  fold, 
Though  high  in  courage,  and  with  hnnger  bold, 
long  galJM  by  herdraMO,    and  long  vex'd  by 

hounds : 
^tiir  with  £itigae,  and  fretted  sort  with  wounds ; 


The  darts  fly  round  him  from  an  hundred  hands, 
And  the  red  terrours  of  the  blazing  brnnds  : 
Till  late,  reluctant,  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Sour  he  departs,  and  quits  th'  untasted  prey. 
So  mov*d  Atrides  from  his  dangerous  place 
With  weary  limbs,  but  with  unwilling  pace ; 
The  foe,  he  fear'd,  might  yet  Patr^xlus  gain, 
And  much  admouish'd,  much  adjnr'd,  his  train: 

"  O  guard  these  relics,  to  your  chaige  consigned, 
And  bear  the  merits  of  the  dead  in  mind ; 
How  skilPd  be  was  in  each  obliging  art ; 
llie  mildipst  manners,  and  the  gentlest  heart : 
He  was,  alas !  but  fate  decreed  his  end  ; 
In  death  a  hero,  as  in  life  a  friend !" 

So  parts  the  chief ;  from  rank  to  rank  he  flew. 
And  round  on  all  sides  sent  his  yiiercing  view. 
As  the  bold  bird,  endued  with  sharpest  cyA 
Of  all  that  win^  the  mid  aerial  sky, 
The  sacred  eagle,  from  his  walks  abovi^ 
Looks  down,  and  sees  the  distant  thicket  move ; 
Then  stoops,  and,  soitnng  on  the  qmvering  bare. 
Snatches  his  life  amid  the  clouds  of  air. 
Not  with  less  quickness,  his  exerted  sight 
Pa^'d  this,  and  that  way,  through  the  ranks  of 

fight: 
Till  on  the  left  the  chief  he  sought,  he  found, 
Che«ring  his  men,  and  spreading  deaths  around. 

To  him  the  king  :  "  Belov'd  of  Jove!  draw  near, 
For  sadder  tidings  never  touoh'd  thy  ear ; 
Thy  eyes  have  witncss'd.  what  a  fatal  turn '! 
How  Ilion  triumphs,  apd  th'  Achaians  mourn; 
This  is  not  all ':  Patroclus,  On  the  shore 
Now  pal&  and  dead,  shall  succour  Greece  no  more. 
Fly  to  tlie  fleet,  this  instant  fly,  and  tell 
The  sad  Achilles,  how  his  lov'd  one  fell : 
He  too  may  haste  the  naked  corpse  to  gain ; 
llic  arms  arc  Hector's,  who  despoil'd  the  slain.*' 

The  jrouthfiil  warrior  heard  with  silent  woe. 
From  his  fair  eyes  the  tea;^  began  to  flow  ; 
Big  with  the  mighty  grief,  he  strove  to  say 
What  sorrow  dictates,  but  no  word  found  way. 
To  brave  Laodocus  his  arms  he  flung. 
Who  near  him  wheeling,  drove  his  steeds  along  } 
Then  ran  the  mournful  message  to  impart. 
With  tear-ful  eyes,  and  with  dejected  heart. 

Swift  fled  the  youth  :    nor  Meoclaiia  stands, 
(Though  sore  dlstrest)  to  aid  the  Pylian  bands ; 
But  bids  bold  Thrasymede  those  troops  sustain  ; 
Himself  returns  to  his  Patroclus  slain. 
*•  Gone  is  Antilochus"  (the  hero  sajd) 
**  But  hope  not,  warriors,  for  Achilles'  aid : 
Though  fierce  his  rage^  unbounded  be  hris  woe, 
Unarm'd  he  fights  not  with  the  Trojan  foe. 
n'is  in  our  hands  alone  our  hopes  renaain ; 
'TIS  our  own  vigour  must  the  dead  rej^ain. 
And  save  ourselves,  while  with  impetuous  hate 
Troy  pours  along,  and  this  way  rolls  our  fete." 

"  Tis  well,"  (said  Ajax ;)  **  be  itthen  thy  carS|| 
With  Merion^s  aid,  the  weighty  corpse  to  rear; 
Myself  and  my  bold  brother  will  sustain 
The  shock  of  Hector  and  his  charging  train  : 
Nor  fear  we  armies,  fighting  side  by  side ; 
What  Troy  can  dare,  wie  have  already  trjr'd. 
Have  try'd  it  and  have  stood.*'    The  berQ  said  » 
High  from  the  ground  the  warriors  heave  the 

dead. 
A  general  clamour  rises  at  the  sight : 
Loud  shout  the  Trojans,  and  renew  the  fight' 
Not  fiercer  rash  along  the  gloomy  wood. 
With  rage  insatiate  and  with  thirst  of  blood. 
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^oractoQs  hodnds,  that  many  a  lebgtb  before 
Thdr  furious  hunters  drive  the  wounded  boar ; 
But,  if  the  savage  turns  his  glaring  eye. 
They  howl  aloof,  and  round  the  forest  fly. 
Thus  on  retreating  Greece  the  Trcjans  ponr, 
Wave  their  thick  falchions,  and  their  javelins 

shower: 
Bnt,  Ajax  turning,  to  tbeir  fears  tiiey  yield, 
All  pale  tbey  tremble,   and  forsake  the  field. 

While  thus  aloft  the  hero*s  coipse  they  bear. 
Behind  them  rages  all  the  storm  of  war ; 
Confusion,  tumult,  borrour,  o'er  the  throng 
Of  men,  steeds,  diariots,  urg*d  the  root  along: 
Less  fierce  the  winds  with  rising  flames  conspire. 
To  whelm  some  city  under  waves  of  fire ; 
Now  sink  ip  gloomy  clouds  the  proud  abodes ; 
Now  cracl^^e  blazing  temples  of  the  gods ; 
The  rumbling  torrent  through  the  ruin  rolls. 
And  sheets  of  smoke  mount  heavy  to  the  poles. 
The  heroes  sweat  beneath  their  honour'd  load  : 
Am  when  two  mules,  along  the  cngg^  road, 
From  the  steep  numntain  with  exerted  strength 
Drag  some  vast  beam,    or  mast's  unwieldy 

length; 

Inly  they  groan,  big  drops  of  sweat  distil, 
Th*  enormous  timber  lumbering  down  the  hill : 

So  these Behind,  the  bulk  of  Ajax  stands. 

And  breaks  the  torrent  of  the  rushing  bands, 
llius,  when  a  river  swelPd  with  sodden  rains 
Spreads  his  broad  waters  o*er  the  level  plains. 
Some  interposing  hill  the  stream  divides,    ■- 
And  breaks  its  force,  and  toms  the  winding  tides. 
Still  close  they  folkm,  close  the  reaK  engage ; 
iEneas  storms,  and  Hectof  foams  with  rage : 
While  Greece  a  heavy,  thick  retreat  maintains, 
Wedg'd  in  one  body,  like  a  flight  of  cranes. 
That  shriek  incessant  while  the  iaioon,  bung 
High  on   pois*d  pinions,  threats  their  cidlQw 

young. 
So  ftmm  the  Trojan  chiefs  tha  Grecians  fly. 
Such  the  wild  terrour  and  the  mingled  cry : 
Within,  without  the  trench,  and  all  the  way, 
-f>trowM  in  bright  heaps,  their  arms  and  armour 
Such  honour  Jove  imprest !  yet  still  proceeds  [lay; 
The  work  of  death,  and  still  the  batUe  bleeds. 
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The  sight  of  him  turns  the  fbrtufie  ef  the  diy, 
and  the  body  of  Patrodus  is  carried  off  by  ttm 
Greeks.  The  Tn^os  call  a  council,  whese 
Hector  and  Pdydamas  disagree  in  their  opinions; 
but  the  advice  of  the  former  prevails,  to  semabi 
encamped  in  the  field  The  grief  of  AchiUee 
over  the  body  of  Patrodus. 

Thetis  goes  to  the  palace  of  Vulcan,  to  obtain 
new  arms  for  her  son.  The  description  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  Vulcan;  and  lastly,  that 
noble  one  of  the  shield  of  Achilles. 

The  lat^ier  part  of  the  nine  and  twentieth  day, 
and  the  night  ensuing,  take  up  this  book.  The 
scene  is  at  Achilla's  tent,  on  the  sea-shore, 
from  whence  it  changes  to  the  palace  of  Vulcaa. 


ARGUMENT. 
TBf  «a|Br  ev  acbxllzs,  akd  kew  AtMona  made 

BIM   lY  VUtCAW. 

Taa  news  of  the  death  of  Patrodus  is  brought  to 
Achilles  by  Antilochos.  Thesis,  hearing  his  la- 
mmiaiions,  comes  with  all  her  sea-nymphs  to 
comfort  him.  The  speeches  of  the  mother  and 
son  on  this  ooeasion.  Iris  sppears  to  Achilles 
by  the  eommand  of  Juno,  and  orders  him  to 
|iho«  himaelf  i|t  the  bead  of  the  ejtrenphme&ts. 


Thus,  like  the  rage  of  fire,  the  combat  boms  f 
And  now  it  rises,  now  it  sinks,  l^r^tmms. 
Meanwhile,  where  Hellespont's  l^d  waters  flow. 
Stood  Nestor's  son,  the  messenger  of  woe : 
There  sat  Achilles,  shaded  by  bis  sails. 
On  hoisted  yards  extended  to  the  gales ; 
Pensive  he  sat ;  for  all  that  fate  desip'd 
Rose  m  sad  prospect  to  his  boding  mind. 
Thus  to  his  soul  he  said  :  "Ah  !  what  constrains 
The  Greeks  late  victors  now  to  quit  the  plains  ? 
Is  this  the  day,  which  Heaven  so  long  ago 
OrdainM,  to  sink  me  with  the  weight  of  woe  ? 
(So  Thetis  wam*d)  when  by  a  Trojan  hand 
The  bravest  of  the  Myrmidonian  band 
Should  lose  the  light  t  FulfilPd  is  that  decree  ? 
Fall'n  is  the  warrior,  and  Patrodus  he  ? 
In  vans  I  chaigM  him  soon  to  quit  the  plain. 
And  wam'd  to  shun  Hectorean  force  in  vain  !* 
Thus  while  be  thinks,  Antilochus  appears. 
And  tells  the  melancholy  tale  with  tears  : 
"  Sad  tidings,  son  of  Peleos  I  thou  must  hear ; 
And  wretched  I,  th'  unwilling  messenger ! 
Dead  is  Patrodus  I   fbr  his  corpse  they  fight, 
His  naked  corpse ;  his  arms  are  Hector's  ri^ht" 

A  sudden  honour  shot  through  all  the  chief. 
And  wrapt  his  senses  in  the  cloud  of  grief ; 
Cast  on  the  ground,  with  furious  hands  he  spread 
The  scorching  ashes  o*er  his  graceful  head ; 
His  purple  garments,  and  his  gdden  hairs. 
Those  he  deforms  with  dust,  and  these  he  tears  : 
On  the  hard  soil  his  groaning  breast  he  threw. 
And  rolIM  and  grovel'd,  as  to  earth  he  grew. 
The  virgin  captives,  with  disordered  charms  . 
(Won  by  his  own,  or  by  Patrodus*  arms) 
Rush*d  from  the  tents  with  cries;  and,  gathering 

round. 
Beat  their  white  breasts,    and  fainted  on  the 

ground: 
While  Nestor's  son  sustains  a  manlier  part. 
And  mourns  the  warrior  with  a  warrior's  heart ; 
Hangs  on  bis  arms,  amidst  his  frantic  woe, 
And  oft  prevents  the  meditated  blow. 

Far  in  the  deep  abjrsses  of  the  main, 
With  hoary  Nereus,  and  the  watery  tram. 
The  mother  goddess  from  her  crystal  throne 
Heard  his  loud  cries,   and  answer'd  groan  for 

groan. 
The  circling  Nereids  with  their  mistress  weep, ' 
And  all  the  sea-green  sisters  of  the  deep. 
Thalia,  Olauce  (every  watery  name) 
Nesipa  mild,  and  silver  Spio  came ; 
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CymotboS  and  Cymodoci  were  nigh, 

And  the  blue  languish  of  aoft  AHa*s  eye. 

Their  locks  Act«a  and  Limooria  rear. 

Then  Prolo,  Doris,  Panope,  appear, 

Thoa,  Pemsa,  Doto,  Melita; 

AgKve  gentle,  and  Ampbithoe  gay ; 

Next  Callianira,  Callianassa,  show 

Their  sister  looln ;  Dezamene  the  slow. 

And  swift  Dynamene,  now  cut  the  tid<^  i 

I«ra  now  the  verdant  wave  divides : 

Nemertes  with  Apseudes  lifts  the  head,« 

Bright  Galatea  quits  her  pearly  bed ; 

These  Orythia,  Clymene,  attend, 

Msera,  Amphinome,  the  train  extend  ;  . 

And  black  Janira,  and  Janassa  fair. 

And  Amatheia  witli  her  amber  hair. 

All  these,  and  all  that  deep  in  ocean  held 

Their  sacred  seats,  the  glimmering  grotto  fill'd ; 

Each  beat  her  ivory  breast  with  silent  woe. 

Till  Thetis*  sorrows  thus  began  to  flow : 

"  Hear  me,  and  judge,  ye  sisters  of  the  main  ! 
How  just  a  cause  has  Thetis  to  complain  ! 
How  wretclied,  were  I  mortal,  were  my  fate ! 
How  more  than  wretched  in  tb'  immortal  state ! 
Sprung  from  my  bed  a  godlike  hero  came, 
liie  bravest  &r  that  ever  bore  the  name  ; 
like  some  fair  olive,  by  my  careful  hand 
He  grew,  he  flourished,  and  adom*d  the  land : 
To  Troy  I  sent  him  :  but  the  Fates  ordain 
He  never,  never  must  return  again. 
So  short  a  space  the  light  of  Heaven  to  view. 
So  short,  alas !  and  fillM  with  anguish  too. 
Hear  how  bis  sorrows  echo  through  the  shore ! 
I  cannot  ease  them,  but  I  roust  deplore  ; 
Igo  at  least  to  bear  a  tender  part. 
And  mourn  my  lov*d  one  with  a  mother's  heart" 

She  said,  and  left  the  caverns  of  the  main^ 
All  bath'd  in  tears  ;  the  melancholy  train 
Attend  her  way.    Wide-opening  part  the  tides. 
While  the  long  pomp  the  silver  wave  divides. 
Approaching  now,  they  touchM  the  Trojan  land  $ 
Then,  two  by  two,  ascended  up  the  strand. 
The  immortal  mother,  standing  close  beside 
Her  mournful  of&pring,  to  his  sighs  reply'd ; 
Akmg  the  coast  their  mingled  clamours  ran. 
And  Uius  the  silver-footed  dame  began : 

"Why  mourns  my  son  ?  thy  late  preferred  request 
The  god  has  granted,  and  the  Greeks  distrest : 
Why  monms  my  son  ?  thy  anguish  let  me  share  *, 
Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care." 

He,  deeply  groaning — "  To  this  cureless  grief 
Not  ev*n  the  thunderer's  fiivour  brmgs  relief. 
Patroclns^—Ah  ! — say,*  gpddess,  can  I  boast 
A  pleasure  now  ?  revenge  itself  U  lost ; 
Patroclus,  lov'd  of  all  my  martial  train. 
Beyond  mankind,  beyond  myself.  Is  slain ! 
Lost  are  those  arms  the  gods  themselves  bestow'd 
On  Pelens ;  Hector  bears  the  gkurions  load. 
Cqrs*d  be  that  day,  when  all  the  powers  above 
Thy  charms  submitted  to  a  mortal  love  : 
O  hadst  thou  still,  a  sister  of  the  main. 
Pursued  the  pleasures  of  the  watery  reign  I 
And  happier  Peleus,  less  ambitbus,  led 
A  mortal  beauty  to  his  equal  bed  ! 
Ere  the  sad  fruit  of  thy  unhappy  womb 
Had  caus'd  such  sorrows  past,  and  woes  to  come. 
For  soon,  alas  !  that  wretched  ol&pring  slain, 
New  woea,  new  sorrows,  shall  create  again. 
Tis  not  ill  fiste  th*  alternate  now  to  give  ^ 
Patrocias  dosd,  Achilles  bates  to  live. 


Let  me  revenge  it  on  proud  Hector*s  heart. 
Let  his  last  spirit  smoke  upon  my  dart ; 
On  these  conditions  will  I  breathe :  till  then, 
I  blush  to  walk  among  the  race  of  men." 

A  flood  of  U^ars  at  this  the  goddess  shed, 
'*  Ah  then,  I  see  thee  dying,  sec  thee  dead ! 
When  Hector  £slls,  thou  dy*st''~*'  Let  Hector  die. 
And  let  me  foil !"  (Achilles  made  reply) 
**  Far  lies  Patroclus  from  his  native  plain  ! 
He  fell,  and  falling,  wished  my  aid  in  vain. 
Ah  then,  since  from  thu  miserable  day 
I  cast  all  hope  of  my  return  away  ; 
Since,  unreveng'd,  a  Iiundred  ghosts  demand 
The  fate  of  Hector  from  AchiHes'  hand  i 
Since  here,  for  brutal  courage  Hr  renown'd, 
1  live  an  idle  burden  to  the  ground 
(Others  in  council  fam'd  for  nobler  skill, 
More  useful  to  preserve,  than  1  to  kill) 
Let  me — But  oh !  ye  gracious  powers  above ! 
Wrath  and  revenge  from  men  and  gods  remove  i 
Far,  fkr  too  dear  to  every  mortal  breast. 
Sweet  to  the  soul  as  honey  to  the  taste; 
Gathering  like  vapours  of  a  noxious  kind 
From  fiery  blood,  and  darkening  all  the  mind. 
Me  Agamemnon  urg'd  to  deadly  hate ; 
*Ti8  past— I  quell  it;  I  resign  to  fate. 
Yes — I  will  meet  the  murderer  of  my  friend  ; 
Or  (if  the  gods  ordain  it)  meet  my  end. 
The  stroke  of  fate  the  bravest  cannot  shun  j 
The  great  Alcides,  Jove*s  uncquaird  son. 
To  JuQo*s  hate  at  length  resigned  bis  br^th. 
And  sunk  the  victim  of  all-conquering  death. 
So  shall  Achilles  foil  I  stretch'd  pale  and  dead. 
No  more  the  Grecian  hope,  or  Trojan  dread ! 
Let  me,  this  instant,  rush  into  the  fields, 
And  reap  what  glory  life's  short  harvest  yields. 
Shall  I  not  force  some  widowed  dame  to  tear 
With  frantic  hands  her  leng  dishevdl'd  hair  ? 
Shall  I  not  force  her  breast  to  heave  with  sigbi, 
And  the  soft  tears  to  trickle  from  her  eyes  ? 
Ves,  I  shall  give  the  fair  those  mournful  charmi   ■ 
In  vain  you  hold  me— Hence ! — My  arms,  my  arms  I 
Soon  shall  the  sanguine  torrent  spre^l  so  wide. 
That  all  shall  know  Achilles  swells  the  tide.*' 

**  My  son,*'  (cerulean  Thetis  made  reply. 
To  fote  submitting  with  a  secret  sigh) 
"  The  host  to  succour,  and  thy  friends  to  sare, 
Is  worthy  thee ;  the  duty  of  the  brave. 
But  canst  thou  naked  issue  to  the  plains  ? 
Thy  radiant  arms  the  Trojan  foe  detains  ; 
Insulting  Rector  bears  the  spoils  on  high, 
But  vainly  glories,  for  his  fote  is  nigh. 
Yet,  yet  awhile,  Uiy  generous  ardour  stay ; 
Assur'd  J  meet  thee  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Charg'd  with  refulgent  arms,  (a  glorious  load) 
Vulcanian  arms,  the  labour  of  a  god." 

Then  turning  to  the  daughters  of  the  main. 
The  goddess  thus  dismiss'a  her  azure  train : 

'*  Ye  sister  Nereids  !  to  3rour  deeps  descend  ; 
Haste,  and  our  fother's  sacred  seat  attend  i 
I  go  to  find  the  architect  divine, 
Where  vast  Olympus'  starry  summits  shine : 
So  tell  our  hoary  sire" — ^This  charge  she  gave : 
The  sea-green  sisters  plunge  beneath  the  wave : 
Thetis  once  more  ascends  the  blest  abodes, 
And  treads  the  brazen  threshold  of  4be  gods." 

And  now  the  Greeks,  from  furious  Hector's  force, 
Urg'd.to  broad  Hellespont  their  hndlong  courses 
Nor  yet  their  chiefs  Patroclus'  body  bore 
Safe  through  the  tempest  to  the  tented  shore. 
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The  horse,  the  foot,  ^witb  equal  fury  join'd, 
PourM  on  the  rear,  and  thundcr'd  cW  behind ; 
And,  like  a  fiame  through  fields  of  ripened  corn, 
The  rage  of  Hector  o'er  the  ranks  was  borne. 
Thrice  the  slain  hero  by  the  foot  he  drew ; 
Thrice  to  the  skies  the  Trojan  clamours  flew : 
As  oft  th*  Ajaces  his  assault  sustain ; 
Btit  checks,  he  turns ;  repulsed,  attacks  again ; 
With  fiercer  shouts  his  lingering  troops  be  fires. 
Nor  yields  a  step,  nor  from  his  post  retires  2 
So  watchful  shepherds  strive  to  force,  in  vam, 
The  hungry  lion  from  a  carcase  slain. 
Ev'n  yet  Patroclus  had  he  borne  away. 
And  all  the  glories  of  th'  extended  day : 
Had  not  high  Juno,  from  the  realms  of  air, 
Secret,  dispatched  her  trusty  messenger. 
The  various  goddess  of  the  showery  bow. 
Shot  in  a  whirlwind  to  the  shore  below  ; 
To  great  Achilles  at  his  ships  she  came. 
And  thus  began  the  many-colour*d  dame  j 
**  Rise,  son  of  Peleus !  rise  divinely  brave ! 
Assijrt  the  combat,  and  Patroclus  save : 
For  him  the  slaughter  £0  the  fleet  they  spread. 
And  fan  by  mutual  wounds  around  the  dead. 
To  drag  him  back  to  Troy  the  fOe  contends : 
Nor  with  his  death  the  rage  of  Hector  ends : 
A  prey  to  dogs  he  dooms  the  corpse  to  He, 
And  marks  the  place  to  fix  his  head  on  high* 
Rise,  and  prevent  (if  yet  you  think  of  iame  !) 
Thy  friend^s  disgrace,  thy  own  eternal  shame  ! 

"  \l^ho  sends thee»  goddess!  from   th'  etherial 
Aghilles  thus.     And  Iris  thus  replies :        [skies  ?" 
•*  I  come,  Pelides  !  from  the  queen  of  Jove, 
Th*  immortal  empress  of  the  realms  above ; 
Unknown  to  him  who  sits  remote  on  high. 
Unknown  to  all  the  synod  of  the  sky. 
**  Thou  com'st  in  vain,"  he  cries,  (with  fury  warm'd) 
"  Arms  I  have  none,  and  can  I  fight  unarm 'd  ? 
XTnwillingas  I  am,  offeree  I  slay, 
Till  Thetis  bring  me,  at  the  dawn  of  day,   _ 
Vulcanian  arms :  what  other  can  I  wield  ; 
Except  the  mighty  Telamonian  shield  ? 
That,  in  my  friend's  defence,  has  Ajax  spread, 
Vhile  his  strong  lance  around  him  heaps  the  dead : 
The  gallunt  chief  defends  Menoetius'  son, 
And  dots,  what  his  Achilles  should  have  done."* 

"  Tby  want  of  arms"  (said  Iris)  "  well  wfe  know, 
But  though  unarmed,  yet  clad  in  terrours,.  go  ! 
I<et  but  Achilles  o'er  yon  trench  appear. 
Proud  Troy  shall  tremble,  and  consent  to  fear :  , 
Greece  from  one  glance  of  that  tremen(^us  eye 
Shall  take  new  courage,  and  disdain  to  fly." 

She  spoke,  and  passM  in  air.    The  hero  rose ; 
Her  asps  Pallas  o'er  his  shoulder  throws ; 
Around  his  \Stows  a  golden  cloud  she  spread ; 
A  stream  of  glory  flam'd  above  his  head. 
As  when  from  some  beleaguer'd  town  arise 
The  smokes,  btgb-curiing  to  the  shaded  skies 
(Se^n  from  some  island,  o'er  the  main  afar, 
When  men  distrest  hang  out  the  sign  of  war) ; 
Soon  as  the  Sun  in  ocean  hides  his  rays. 
Thick  on  the  hills  the  flaming  beacons  blaze ; 
With  long-projpcted  beams  the  se:Ts  are  bright. 
And  Heaven's  hijrh  atch  reflects  the  ruddy  light : 
So  from  Achilles*  head  the  splendours  rise, 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze  against  the  skies. ' 
J'ortli  m«reh'd  the  chief,  and  .distant  from  the  crowd, 
High  on  the.  rampart  rais'd  his  voice  «loud ; 
With  her  own  shout  Minerva  swells  the  soun*; 
Troy  sUrts  astoni  -h'd,  aad  the  shores  rebound. 


As  the  loud  trumpets  brazen  mouth  firoip  far 
With  shrilling  clangour  sounds  th'  alarm  of  war. 
Struck  from  the  wall,  the  echoes  float  on  high. 
And  the  round  bulwarks  tfnd  thick  towers  reply ; 
So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  rear'd ; 
Hosts  drop  their  arms,  and  trembled  as  they  heard  ; 
And  back  the  chariots  roll,  and  coursers  bound. 
And  steeds  and  men  lie  mingled  on  the  ground.  , 
Aghast  they  see  the  living  lightnings  play, 
And  turn  their  eye-balls  from  the  flashing  ray. 
Thrice  from  the  trench  his  dreadful  voice  he  rais'd ; 
And  thrice  they  fled,  confounded  and  amaz'd. 
Twelve,  iq  the  tumult  wedg*d,  wntimely  rush'd 
On  theij^own  spRars,  by  their  own  chariots  crush'd : 
While,  shielded  from  the  darts,  the  Greeks  obtain 
The  long-contended  carca^  of  the  slain. 

A  lofty  bier  the  breathless  warrior  bears : 
Around,  his  sad  companions  melt  in  tears. 
But  chief  Achilles,  bending  down  his  head. 
Pours  unavailing  sorrows  o'er  the  dead, 
Whom  late  triumphant,  with  his  steedis  and  car, 
He  sent  refulgent  to  the  field  of  war ; 
(Unhappy  change!)  now  senseless,  pale,  he  found, 
Stretch'd  forth,  and  gash'd  with  many  a  gaping 
wound. 

Meantime,  unwcary'd  with  his  heavenly  way. 
In  ocean's  waves  th'  unwilling  light  of  day 
Quench'd  his  red  orb,  at  Juno^  high  command. 
And  from  their  labours  eas'd  th'  Acbaian  band« 
The  frighted  Trojans  (panting  from  the  war, 
Their  steeds  unhamess'd  from  the  weary  car) 
A  sudden  council  call'd :  each  chief  appear'd 
In  haste,  and  standing ;  for  to  sit  they  f^i^d. 
'Twas  now  no  season  for  prolong'd  debate  ; 
They  saw  Achilles,  and  in  him  their  fate. 
Silent  they  stood:  Polydamas  at  last, 
Skiird  to  discern  the  future  by  the  past, 
Tlie  son  of  Panthus,  thus  expressed  his  fears  ; 
(The  friend  of  Hector,  and  of  equal  years:  ' 
The  self -same  night  to  both  a  being  gave. 
One  wise  in  council,  one  in  action  brave)  : 

**  In  free  debate,  my  friends,  your  sentence  speak ; 
For  me,  I  move,  before  the  morning  break,        *  • 
To  raise  our  camp:  too  dangerous  here  our  post. 
Far  from  Troy  walls,  and  on  a  naked  coast        ' 
I  deem'd  not  Greece  so  dreadful,  while,  engag'<f 
In  mutual  feuds,  her  king  and  hero  rag'd  ^ 
Then,  while  we  hop'd  our  armies  might  prevail. 
We  boldly  camp'd  beside  a  thousand  sail. 
I  dread  Pelides  now :  his  rage  of  mind 
Not  long  continues  to  the  shores  confin'd. 
Nor  to  the  fields,  where  long  in  equal  fray 
Contending  nations  won  and  lost  the  day ; 
For  Troy,  for  Troy,  shall  henceforth  be  the  strife. 
And  the  hard  contest  not  for  fame,  but  life. 
Haste  then  to  Ilion,  while  the  favouring  night 
Detains  those  terrours,    keeps  that  arm  from 

fight  J 
If  but  the  morrow's  Sun  behold  us  here, 
That  arm,  those  terrours,  we  shall  fed,  nor  fear; 
And  hearts  that  now  diftdaio,  shall  leap  with  joy,  - 
If  Heaven  permit  them  then  to  enter  Troy. 
Let  not  my  fatal  prophecy  be  true. 
Nor  what  I  tremble  but  to  think,  ensue. 
Whatever  be  our  fiate,  yet  let  us  try 
What  force  of  thought  and  reason  can  supply : 
Let  us  on  counsel  for  our  guard  depend : 
The  to«-n,  her  gates  and  bulwarks  shall  defend  : 
When  morning  dawns,  our  well-appointed  powers^ 
Amy'd  io  amis,  shall  line  the  \city  towers. 
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Jjet  the  6«ic*  bero  ^bcn,  yImb  fury  calif, 
Vent  his  mail  Tcogi^ince  oo  onr  rooky  walls. 
Or  fetch  a  thousand  circles  round  the  plain, 
Till  hit  spent  coursers  seek  the  fleet  again  : 
So  may  his  ragte  be  tlr'd,  and  laboured  dowa: 
And  do^  shall  tear  him  ere  he  sack  the  town." 

*'  Return  ?''  (nid  Hector,  fir'd  with  stem  disdain) 
"  What !  coop  whole  armies  in  our  walls  again  ? 
Was't  not  enough,  ye  Taliant  warrion  say, 
Nine  years  imprisoned  in  those  towers  ye  lay  ? 
Wide  o'er  the  world  was  llion  £am'd  of  old 
For  brass  exhaustless,  and  for  mines  of  gold : 
Bat  while  inglorious  in  her  walls  we  stay'd. 
Sunk  were  her  treasures,  and  her  stores  decayed  ; 
The  Phrygians  now  her  scattered  spoils  enjoy. 
And  proud  Maeonia  wastes  the  fruits  of  Troy. 
Great  Jove  at  length  my  arms  to  conquest  calls; 
And  shuts  the  Grecians  in  their  wooden  walls : 
Dar'st  thou  dispirit  whom  the  gods  incite  j 
Flies  any  Trojan  ?  I  shall  stop  his  flight. 
To  better  connsel  then  attention  lend ; 
Take  due  refreshment,  and  the  watch  attend. 
If  there  be  one  whose  riches  cost  him  care. 
Forth  let  him  bring  them  for  the  troops  to  share ; 
'Tis  better  generously  bestowM  on  those. 
Than  left  the  plunder  of  our  country's  foes. 
Sooo  as  the  mom  the  purple  orient  warms, 
Fierce  on  yon  navy  wc  will  pour  our  arms  | 
If  great  Achilles  rise  in  all  bis  might, 
ffis  be  the  danger.     I  shall  stand  the  fight. 
Ilonour,  ye  gods !  or  let  me  gain,  or  give  ! 
And  live  he  glonoas,  whosoe'er  shall  live  1 
Mars  is  our  common  lord,  alike  to  all : 
And  oft  the  victor  triumphs,  but  to  foil.*' 
The  shooting  host  in  loud  applauses  join*d  : 
So  Pallas  robb'd  the  many  of  their  mind ; 
To  their  own  sense  condemned,  and  left  to  chose 
The  worst  advice,  the  better  to  refuse. 

While  the  long  night  extends  her  sable  reign. 
Around  Patroolns  moumM  the  Grecian  train. 
Stem  in  superior  grief  Pelides  stood  ,* 
Those  slaughtering  arms,  so  us'd  to  bathe  in  blood, 
Now  clasp*d  his  clay  cold  limbs :  then  gushing  start 
The  tears,  and  sighs  burst  from  his  swelling  heart 
The  lion  Uins,  with  dreadful  anguish  stung, 
Boars  through  the  desert,  and  demands  his  young : 
When  the  grim  savage,  to  his  rifled  den 
Too  late  returning,  snuflii  the  track  of  men. 
And  o'er  the  vales  and  o'er  the  forest  bounds ; 
His  clamorous  grief  the  bellowing  wood  resounds. 
So  grieves  Achilles ;  and  impetuous  vents 
To  all  his  Mjrrmidons  his  loud  laments. 

"  In  what  vain  premise,  gods !  did  1  engage* 
When,  to  console  Memetius'  feeble  age, 
I  vow*d  his  much'Iov'd  oflspring  to  restore. 
Charged  with  rich  spoils,  to  fair  Opontia's  shore  ? 
But  mighty  Jove  cuts  short,  with  just  disdain. 
The  long,  long  views  of  poor,  designing  man  ! 
One  fate  the  warrior  and  the  friend  shall  strike, 
And  Troy's  black  sands  must  drink  our  blood  alike : 
Me  too  a  wretched  mother  shall  deplore, 
An  aged  fisther  never  see  me  more  ! 
Yet,  my  Patroclus !  yet  a  space  I  stay, 
Then  s«ift  pursue  thee  on  the  darksome  way. 
F4«  thy  dear  relics  in  the  grave  are  laid, 
Shall  Hector's  head  be  offer'd  to  thy  shade ; 
That,  with  his  arms,  shall  hang  before  thy  shrine ; 
And  twelve  the  noblest  of  the  Trojan  line, 
Sacred  to  vengeance,  by  this  hand  expire ; 
Their  lives  efius'd  araund  thy  ilanung  pyre. 


Thus  let  me  lie  till  then !  thns,  dosdy  preit. 
Bathe  thy  oold  face,  aad  sob  upon  thy  breast ! 
While  Trojan  captives  here  thy  mourners  stay. 
Weep  all  the  night,  and  murmur  all  the  day : 
Spoils  of  my  arms,  and  thine ;  .when,  wasting  wide^ 
Our  swords  kept  time,  and  conquer'd  side  by  side.'^ 

He  spoke,  and  bade  the  s^  attendants  round 
Cleanse  the  pale  corpse,  and  wasb«ach  honour'4 
A  massy  caldron  of  stupendous  frame         [wound. 
They  brought,  and  ploc'd  it  o'er  the  rising  flame : 
Then  heap  the  lighted  wopd  ;  the  flame  divides 
Broeath  the  vase,  and  climbs  around  the  sides  : 
In  its  wide  womb  they  pour  tlie  rushing  stream ; 
The  boiling  water  hubbies  to  the  brim. 
The  body  then  they  bathe  with  piotis  toil, 
Embalm  the  wounds,  anoint  the  limbs  with  oil. 
High  on  a  bed  of  state  extended  laid, 
And  decent  covered  with  a  Knen  shade ; 
Last  o'er  the  dead  the  milk-white  veil  they  threw  ; 
That  done,  their  sorrows  and  their  sighs  renew. 
Meanwhile  to  Juno,  in  the  realms  above, 
(His  wife  and  sister)  spoke  almighty  Jove : 
"At  last  thy  will  prevails:  great  Peleus*  son 
Rises  in  arms :  such  grace  thy  Greeks  have  woo. 
•*  Say,"  (for  I  know  not)  "  u  their  race  divine, 
And  thou  the  mother  of  that  martial  line  ?"  [plies, 

**  What  words  are  these."  (th'  imperial  dame  re- 
While  anger  flash'd  from  her  nuijestic  eyes) 
'*  Succour  like  this  a  mortal  arm  might  lend. 
And  such  success  mere  human  wit  attend : 
And  shall  not  I,  the  second  power  above, 
Heaven's  queen,  and  consort  of  the  thundering  Jove» 
Say,  shall  not  I,  one  nation's  &tc  command. 
Not  wreak  my  vengeance  on  one  goiKy  land  ?" 

So  they.     Meanwhile  the  silver-footed  dame 
Reach'd  the  Vulcaniaa  dome,  eternal  frame  ! 
High  eminent  amid  the  works  divine. 
Where  Heaven's  fiu-beaming  brazen  mansions 

shine. 
There  the  lame  architect  the  goddess  found, 
Obscure  in  smoke,  his  fbrges  flamrog  round, 
While  bath'd  in  sweat  from  fire  to  fire  he  flew; 
And  puflUng  loud,  the  roaring  bellows  blew. 
That  day  no  common  task  his  labour  claim'd : 
Full  twenty  tripods  for  his  hall  he  fram'd. 
That,  plac'd  on  living  wheels  of  massy  gold 
(Wondrous  to  tell !)  instinct  with  spirit  roll'd 
From  place  to  place,  around  the  blest  abodes, 
Self^mov'd,  obedient  to  the  beck  of  gods : 
For  their  fair  handles  now,    o'erwrought  witli 

flowers, 
In  moulds  prepAr'd,  the  glowing  ore  he  pours. 
Just  as  responsive  to  his  tliought  the  frame 
Stood  prompt  to  move,  the  azur^  goddess  came  7 
Charis,  his  spouse,  a  grace  divinely  fair 
(With  purple  fillets  it>und  her  braided  hair) 
Observ'd  her  entering  !  her  soft  hand  she  press'd* 
And,  smiling,  thns  the  watery  queen  address'd : 
"  What,  goddess !  this  unusual  favour  draws  } 
All  hail,  and  welcome  !  whatsoe'er  the  cause : 
Till  now  a  stranger,  in  a  happy  hour 
Approach,  and  taste  the  dainty  of  the  bower.** 

High  on  a  throne,  with  stars  of  silver  grac'd. 
And  various  artifice,  the  queen  she  plao'd  : 
A  footstool  at  her  feet ;  then,  calling,  said, 
«  Vulcan,  draw  near ;  'tis  Thetis  asks  your  aid.'* 
"  Thetis,"   (reply'd  the  god)   «»  oar  powers  may 
An  ever  dear,  an  ever •honour'd  name!       [claim; 
When  my  proud  mother  huri'd  me  from  the  sky 
I  (My  aukwaid  form,  it  seems,  displeas'd  her  eye) 
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She  and  Enrjrnome  m^  grie£^redrest, 
And  loft  recdv'd  me  on  their  silver  breatt 
£v*n  then,  these  arts  amuloT'd  my  infimt  thought ; 
Chains,  bracelets,  pendanti^  all  their  toys,   I 

wrought 
Kine  years  kept  secret  in  the  dark  abode, 
Secure  I  lay,  conce^rd  from  man  and  god : 
Beep  in  a  cayeAi*d  rock  my  dajrs  were  led ; 
The  nishmg  ocean  murmur'd  o*er  my  head. 
Now,  since  her  presence  glads  our  mansion,  say, 
For  such  desert  what  service  can  I  pay  ? 
Vouchsafe,  O  Thetis  f  at  our  board  to  share 
The  genial  rites,  and  ho^Ntable  fere ; 
While  I  the  labours  of  the  fbige  forego. 
And  bfd  the  roaring  bellows  cease  to  blow.'' 

Then  from  bis  anvil  the  lame  artist  rose  } 
Wide  with  distorted  legs  oblique  he  goes. 
And  stills  the  bellows,  and  (in  order  laid) 
Locks  in  their  chests  his  instruments  of  trade. 
Then  with  a  sponge  the  sooty  workman  drest 
His  brawny  arms  imbrown'd,  and  hairy  breast 
With  his  huge  sceptre  grac'd,  and  red  attire. 
Came  halting  forth  the  sovereign  of  the  fire : 
The  monarch's  steps  two  female  forms  uphold. 
That  mov'd,  and  breath'd,  in  animated  gold ; 
To  whom  was  voice,  and  sense,  and  science  given  . 
Of  works  divine,  (such  wonders  are  in  Heaven !) 
On  these  supported,  with  unequal  gait. 
He  reacb'd  the  throne  where  pensive  Thetis 

sate; 
There,  plac'd  beside  her  on  the  shining  frame. 
He  thus  address'd  the  silver-footed  dame : 
**  Thee,  welcome  goddess !  what  occasion  calls 
(So  long  a  stranger)  to  these  honour'd  walls  ? 
'TIS  Uune,  feir  Thetis,  the  command  to  lay, 
And  Vulcan's  joy  and  duty  to  obey." 

To  whom  the  mournful  mother  thus  replies, 
(The  crystal  drops  stood  trembling  in  her  eyes) 
•'  Oh,  Vulcan  1   say,  was  ever  breast  divine 
So  piere'd  with  sorrows^  so  o'erwhelm'd,  as  mine  ? 
Of  all  the  goddesses,  did  Jove  prepare 
For  Thetis  only  such  a  weight  of  care  ? 
I,  only  I,  of  all  the  watery  race, 
By  force  subjected  to  a  man's  embrace, 
Wlio,  sinking  now  with  age  and  sorrow,  pays 
The  mighty  fine  impos*d  on  length  of  days. 
Sprung  from  my  bed,  a  godlike  hero  came, 
Tlie  bravest  sure  that  ever  bore  the  name ; 
Like  some  feir  plant,  beneath  my  careful  hand, 
He  grew,  he  flonrish'd,  and  be  grac'd  the  land : 
To  Troy  I  sent  him !  but  bis  native  shore 
Never,  ah  never,  shall  receive  him  more ; 
(Kv'n  while  he  lives,  he  wastes  with  secret  woe) 
Nor  I,  a  goddess,  can  retard  the  blow  ! 
Robb'd  of  the  prize  the  Grecian  suflVage  gave. 
The  king  of  nations  forc'd  his  royal  slave : 
For  this  he  griev'd ;  and,  till  the  Oreeks  opprest 
Requh^d  his  arm,  he  sorrow'd  unredrest 
Lai^  gifts  they  promise,  and  their  elders  send ; 
Jn  vain--*he  arms  not,  but  permits  his  fViend 
His  arms,  hb  steeds,  his  forces  to  employ  ^ 
He  marches,  combats,  almost  conquers  Troy. 
Then,  slain  by  Phoebus  (Hector  had  the  name) 
At  once  resigns  his  armour,  life,  and  feme. 
But  thou,  in  pity,  by  my  prayer  be  won : 
Grace  with  immortal  arms  this  short^liv'd  son. 
And  to  the  field  in  martial  pomp  restore. 
To  shine  with  glory,  till  he  shines  no  more  !'* 

To  heir  the  artist-god :  "  Thy  griefs  resign, 
Secure,  what  Vulcao  can,  is  evtr  thine. 


O  could  I  hide  him  from  tha  Fatal  at  wen. 
Or  with  those  hands  the  cruel  stroke  repel,    : 
As  I  shall  forge  must  envy'd  arms,  the  gase 
Of  wondering  ages,  and  the  worid's  amaze  i** 

Thus  having  said,  the  father  of  the  fires 
To  tbe  black  labours  of  his  forge  retires. 
Soon  as  he  bade  them  blow,  tbe  bellows  tnm'd 
Their  iron  mouths;  and  where  the  fiimace  bom'd. 
Resounding  breath'd :  at  once  the  blast  expires. 
And  twenty  forges  catch  at  once  the  fires ; 
Just  as  the  god  directs,  now  loud,  now  low. 
They  raise  a  tempest,  or  they  gently  blow. 
In  hissing  flames  huge  silver  bars  are  roll'd. 
And  stubborn  brass,  and  tin,  and  solid  gold : 
Before,  deep  fix'd,  th'  eternal  anvils  stand  ; 
The  ponderous  hammer  loads  his  better  hand,   / 
His  left  with  tongs  turns  the  vex'd  metal  round. 
And  thick,  strong  strokes,  the  doubling  vaults  ra- 
bound. 

Then  first  he  fbrm'd  th'  immense  and  solid  shield;. 
Rich  various  artifice  emblaz'd  the  field  ; 
Its  utmost  verge  a  threefold  circle  bound ; 
A  silver  chain  suspends  the  massy  round ; 
Five  ample  plates  the  broad  expanse  compose. 
And  godlike  labours  on  tbe  surfepe  rose. 
There  shone  the  image  of  the  master-mind: 
There  Earth,  there  Heaven,  there  Ocean,  he  de« 

sign'd ; 
Th'  unwearied  Sun«  the  Moon  completely  round ; 
Tbe  starry  lights  that  Heaven's  high  convex  crown'd  ; 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  with  the  northern  Team  i 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam ; 
To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky, 
Tbe  Bear  revolving  points  his  golden  ^e. 
Still  shines  exalted  on  th'  ethereal  plain, 
Nor  bathes  his  blazmg  forehead  in  the  main. 

Two  cities  radiant  on  the  shield  appear, 
Tbe  image  one  of  peace,  and  one  of  war. 
flere  sacred  pomp  and  genial  feast  delight. 
And  solemn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rite ; 
Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led. 
With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed : 
The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 
To  the  soft  flute,  and  cittern's  silver  sound  ; 
Through  the  feir  streets,  the  matrons  in  a  row 
Stand  in  their  porches,  and  enjoy  the  show. 

There,  in  the  forum  swarm  a  numerous  train. 
The  subject  of  debate,  a  townsman  slain  : 
One  pl«sds  the  fine  discharg'd,  which  one  deny'd. 
And  bade  the  public  and  the  laws  decide : 
The  witness  is  produc'd  on  either  hand : 
For  this,  or  that,  the  partial  people  stand : 
Th'  oppointed  heralds  still  the  noisy  bands. 
And  form  a  ring,  with  sceptres  in  their  hands. 
On  seats  of  stone,  within  the  sacred  place, 
Tbe  reverend  elders  nodded  o'er  the  case ; 
Alternate,  each  th'  attesting  sceptre  took,  ^ 
And,  rising  solemn,  each  bis  sentence  spoke. 
Two  golden  talents  lay  amidst,  in  sight. 
The  prize  of  him  who  best  adjudgM  tbe  right 

Another  part  (a  prospect  differing  fer) 
Glow'd  with  refulgent  arms,  and  horrid  war. 
Two  mighty  hosts  a  leaguer'd  town  embrace. 
And  one  would  pillage,  one  would  bum  the  place. 
Meantime  tbe  townsmen,  arm'd  with  silent  care, 
A  secret  ambush  on  the  foe  prepare : 
'Vhfir  wives,  tbeir  children,  aud  the  watchful  band 
Of  trembling  parents,  en  the  turrets  stand. 
They  march ;  by  Pallas  and  by  Mars  made  bold : 
Gold  were  the  gods,  tbeir  radiant  garments  gold. 
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AuigM^tAwtmomt  these  the  squadroo  led, 
Aasai^  dmne,  superior  by  the  head ! 
A  place  for  ambush  fit,  they  foond,  and  stood 
Cov«r*d  with  shieldii,  beside  a  silver  flood. 
Tiro  spies  at  distance  lurk,  and  watchful  seem 
If  sheep  or  oien  seek  the  winding  stream. 
Soon  the  white  flocks  proceeded  o'er  the  plains, 
Aod  steen  slow  rooring,  ,and  two  diepherd  swains, 
Befaiad  them,  piping  on  tiieir  reeds,  they  go, 
Vor  fear  an  ambush,  nor  suspect  a  foe. 
In  arms  the  glittering  squadron  rising  round. 
Rash  sodden;  hills  of  slaughter  heap  the  ground ; 
Whole  flocks  and  beids  lie  bleeding  on  the  plains, 
And,  all  amidst  them,  dead,  the  shepherd  swains ! 
The  bellowiog  oxen  the  besiegers  hear; 
They  rise,  take  horse,  approach,  and  meet  the  war; 
They  fight,  they  fitll  beside  the  silver  flood ; 
The  waving  silver  seem'd  to  blush  with  blood. 
There  tomuH,  there  contention,  stood  oonfest ; 
One  rear'd  a  dagger  at  a  captive's  breast. 
One  held  a  living  Ibe,  that  freshly  bled 
With  new-made  wounds;  another  dragg*d  a  dead; 
)V6w  here,  now  there,  the  carcases  they  tbre: 
^ate  stidk'd  amidst  them,  grim  with  human  gore. 
And  the  whole  war  came  out,  and  met  the  eye ; 
And  each  bold  figure  seem'd  to  live,  or  die 

A  field  deep-furrowM  next,  the  god  designed, 
The  third  time  laboured  by  the  sweating  hind ; 
The  shining  shares  full  many  ploughmen  guide. 
And  turn  their  crooked  yokes  on  every  side  : 
Still  as  at  either  end  they  wheel  around. 
The  master  meets  them  with  his  goblet  crown'd ; 
The  hearty  draoght  rewards,  renews  their  toil, 
Tlien  back  the  tomingplough-shares  cleave  the  soil : 
Behind,  the  rising  earth  in  ridges  rolPd : 
Add  sable  look'd,  though  ibrm'd  of  molten  gold. 

Another  field  rose  high  with  waving  grain » 
With  bended  sickles  stand  the  reaper-trfiin : 
Here,  «tretch'd  in  ranks,  the  levdlM  swarths  are 

Ibaod,  [ground. 

Sheaves  heap*d  on  sheaves  here  thicken  up  the 
With  sweeping  stroke  the  mowers  strow  the  lands ; 
The  gatherers  follow,  and  collect  in  bands ; 
And  last  the  children,  in  whose  arms  are  heme 
(Too  short  to  gripe  them)  the  brown  sheaves  of  Oom. 
The  rustic  mooareh  of  the  field  descries, 
With  silent  glee,  the  heaps  around  him  rise. 
A  ready  banquet  on  the  turf  is  laid. 
Beneath  an  ample  oak's  expanded  shade. 
The  victim  ox  the  sturdy  youth  prepare ; 
The  reaper^  doe  repast,  the  women's  care. 

Next,  ripe  in  yellow  gold,  a  vineyard  shines, 
Bent  with  the  ponderous  harvest  of  its  vines  ; 
A  deeper  dye  the  dangling  clusters  show. 
And,  curlM  on  silrrr  props,  in  order  glow; 
A  darker  metal  mixt,  intreneh'd  the  place ; 
And  pales  of  glittering  tin  th'  enclosure  grace. 
To  this,  one  path-way  gently-winding  leads. 
Where  march  a  train  with  baskets  on  their  heads 
(Pair  maids,  and  blooming  youths)  that  smiling 

bear 
The  pnrple  product  of  tii*  autumnal  year. 
To  these  a  jrouth  awakes  the  warbling  strings. 
Whose  tender  lay  the  fate  of  Linus  sings ; 
In  measured  dance  behind  him  move  the  train. 
Tone  soft  the  voice,  and  answer  to  the  strain. 

Here,  herds  of  oxen  march,  erect  and  boldr 
Rear  high  their  horns,  and  seem  to  low  in  gold,. 
And  speed  to  meadows,  on  whose  soonding  shores 
A  rapid  torreot  throagd  the  roshis  POMS ; 


Four  golden  herdsmen  as  their  guardians  stand. 
And  nine  sour  dogs  complete  the  nistic  band. 
Two  lions  rushing  from  the  wood  appear'd. 
And  seized  a  boll,  the  master  of  the  herd :     , 
Heroar'd:  in  vain  the  dogs,  the  men,  withstood; 
They  tore  his  flesh,  and  drank  the  sable  blood. 
The  dogs  (oft  cheer'd  in  vain)  desert  the  prey. 
Dread  the  grim  terroors,  and  at  distance  bay. 

Next  this,  the  eye  the  art  of  Vulcan  leads 
Deep  through  fair  forests,  and  a  length  dT  meads ; 
And  stalls,  and  folds,  and  scattered  cots  between  i 
And  fleecy  flocks,  that  whiten  all  the  scene. 

A  figur'd  dance  succeeds :  such  once  was  seen 
In  lofty  Gnossus ;  for  the  Crrtan  queen, 
FormM  by  Dsedalean  art :  a  comely  band 
Of  youths  and  maidens,  bounding  hand  in  hand. 
The  maids  in  soft  cymars  of  linen  drest ; 
The  ytMiths  all  graceful  in  the  glossy  vest : 
Of  those  the  locks  with  flowery  wreaths  enroll'd ; 
Of  these  the  sides  adom'd  with  swords  of  gold. 
That,  glittering  gay,  from  silver  belu  depend. 
Now  all  at  once  they  rise»  at  once  descend 
With  well-taught  feet :  now  shape,  in  oblique  wayt. 
Confusedly  regular,  the  moving  maze : 
Now  forth  at  once,  too  swift  for  sight,  they  spring. 
And  undistinguish'd  blend  the  flsing  ring  t 
So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  cirdk  tost. 
And  rapid  as  it  runs,  the  single  spokes  are  lost 
The  gaxing  multitudes  admire  around. 
Two  active  tumblers  m  the  centre  bound ; 
Now  high,  now  low,  their  pliant  limbs  they  bend  t 
And  general  songs  the  sprightly  revel  end. 

Thus  the  broad  shield  complete  the  artist  crown'd 
With  his  last  hand,  and  pour'd  the  ocean  round ; 
In  living  silver  seeoi'd  the  waves  to  roll. 
And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,  and  bound  the  whole. 

This  done,  whate'er  a  warrior*s  use  requires. 
He  forg'd  the  cuirass  that  outshines  the  tires. 
'rhe  greaves  of  ductile  tin,  the  helm  imprest 
With  various  sculpture,  and  the  golden  crest. 
At  Thetis  feet  the  finished  labour  lay ; 
She,  as  a  falcon,  cuU  th'  aepal  way, 
Swift  from  Olympus*  snotry  stiromit  flies. 
And  bears  the  blsizing  present  through  the  skitSi 


THE  ILIAD. 


lOOK  SIX. 


ARGUMENT, 
^ajt  ftxcoNCiLUTioit  or  acbiuis  and  aca* 

MXMIIOK. 

TniTts  brings  to  her  son  the  armour  made  by  Vul- 
can, She  preserves  the  body  of  his  friend  from 
comiptioo,  and  commands  him  to  assemble  the 
army,  to  declare  his  resentment  at  an  end. 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles  are  solemnly  recon- 
ciled r  the  speeches,  presents,  and  ceremonies, 
on  that  oecasion.  Achilles  is  witli  great  diiE- 
culty  persuaded  to  refrain  from  the  Ijat^^iU 
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the  troops  have  refreslied  themselves,  by  the 
advice  of  Ulysses.  The  presents  are  conveyed 
io  the  ttnt  of  Achilles ;  where  Brise'is  laments 
over  the  body  of  Patroclas.  The  hero  obstinately 
refuses  all  repast,  and  gives  himself  up  to 
lamentation  for  his  friend.  Minerva  descends 
to  strengthen  him,  by  the  order  of  Jupiter.  He 
arms  for  the  fight:  his  appearance  described. 
He  addresses  himself  to  bis  horses,  and  reproaches 
them  with  the  death  of  Patroclus.  One  of 
them  is  miraculously  endued  with  voice,  and  in- 
spired to  prophecy  his  fate;  but  the  hero,  not 
astonished  by  that  prodigy,  nishea  with  fury  to 
the  combat 

The  thirtieth  day.    The  scene  is  on  the  sea-shore. 


3ooM  ai  Aurora  heavM  her  orient  head 
Above  the  waves,  that  blush'd  with  early  red  ■ 
(With  new-bom  day  to  gladden  mortal  sight, 
And  gild  the  courts  of  Heaven  with  saccred  li^ht) 
Th'  immortal  arms  the  goddess-mother  bears 
Swift  to  her  fOn :  her  son  she  finds  in  tears 
Stretch'd  o*er  Patroc^s'  corpse;  while  all  the  rest 
The  sovereign's  sorrows  in  ttnsir  own  exprest 
A  ray  divrn^lier  heavenly  presence  shed. 
And  thus,  his  hand  sofVtonching,  Thetis  said : 

"Suppress  (my  son)  this  rage  of  grief,  and 
know 
It  was  not  man,  hut  Heaven,  that  gave  the  blow; 
Behold  what  arms  by  Vulcan  are  bestow'd  i 
Arms  worthy  thee,  or  fit  to  grace  a  god." 

Then  drops  the  radiant  burden  on  the  ground  ; 
Cbtttg  the  strong  arms,  and  ring  the  shores  around : 
Back  shrink  the  Myrmidons  with  dread  surprise. 
And  from  the  broad  effulgence  turn*d  their  eyes. 
Unmov'd,  the  herb  kindles  at  the  show. 
And  feels  with  rage  divine  his  bosom  glow ; 
From  his  fierce  eye-balis  living  fiames  expire. 
And  fiash  incessant  like  a  stream  of  firt ; 
He  turns  the  radiant  gift ;  and  feeds  his  mind 
On  all  th'  innprnortal  artist  had  designed, 

"  Goddess!"  (he  cry'd)  •*  these  glorious  arms, 
that  shine 
With  matchless  art,  confess  the  hand  divine. 
Now  to  the  bloody  battle  let  me  bend  : 
But  ah  !  the  relics  of  my  slaughter*d  friend ! 
In  whose  wide  wounds  through  which  his  spirit 

fled. 
Shall  flies,  and  worms  obscene  pollute  the  dead?" 

"  That  unavailing  care  be  laid  aside,** 
(The  azure  goddess  to  her  son  reply M) 
^*  Whole  years  untouch'd,  uniqjur'd,  shall  Vemain, 
"fresh  as  in  life,  the  carcase  of  the  slain. 
But  go,  Achilles  (as. affairs  require) 
Before  the  Grecian  peers  renounce  thine  ire : 
Then  uncontrord  in  boundless  war  engage, 
And  Heaven  with  strength  supply  the  mighty  rage  I" 

Then  in  tlie  nostrils  of  the  slain  She  pour*d 
Kf^reous  drops,  and  rich  ambrosia  shower'd 
O'er  all  the  corpse.    The  flies  forbid  their  prey, 
UntouchM  it  rests,  and  sacred  from  decay. 
Achilles  to  the  strand  obedient  went : 
The  shores  resounded  with  the  voice  he  sent 
The  heroes  heard,  and  all  the  naval  train 
That  tend  the  ships,  or  guide  them  o*er  the  main, 
Alarm 'd,  transported,  at  the  well-known  Sohnd, 
Frequent  and  full,  the  great  assembly  crowned ; 


Studious  to  see  that  terrotir  of  the  plaihv 

Long  lost  to  battle,  shine  in  arms  again. 

Tydides  and  Ulysses  first  appear, 

Lame  with  their  wouuds,  and  leaning  on  the  spearj 

These  oq  the  sacred  seats  of  council  plac'd, 

The  king  of  men,  Atrides,  came  the  last : 

He  too  sore  wounded  by  Agenor's  son. 

Achilles  (rising  in  the  midst). begun : 

.    "  Oh  monarch !  better  far  had  been  the  fiita, 

Of  thee,  of  me,  of  all  the  Grecian  state. 

If,  (ero  the  day  when  by  mad  passion  ^way'd, 

Rash  we  contended  for  the  black-ey'd  maid) 

Preventing  Dian  had  dispatch'd  her  dart, 

And  shot  the  shining  mischief  to  the  heart : 

Then  many  a  hero  had  not  press'd  the  shore, 

Nor  Troy*8  glad  fields  been  fiitten*d  with  our  gore  i 

Long,  long  shall  Greece  the  wo^  we  caas*d  b<iwailK 

And  sad  posterity  repeat  the  tale. 

But  this,  no  itiore  the  subject  of  debate, 

Is  past,  forgotten,  and  resigned  to  fate : 

Why  siiould,  alas !  a  mortal  man,  as  I, 

Burn  with  a  fury  that  can  never  die  ? 

Here  then  my  anger  ends;  let  war  succeed. 

And  ev^n  as  Greece  has  bled,  let  ttion  bled. 

Now  call  the  hosts,  and  try,  if  m  our  sight 

Troy  yet  shall  dare  to  camp  a  second  night  ? 

I  deem  their  mightiest,  when  this  arm  he  knows. 

Shall  'scape  with  transport,  and  with  joy  repose.** 

He  said:  his  finished  wrath  with  loud  acclaim 
TTie  Greeks  accept,  and  shout  Pelides*  name. 
When  thus,  not  rising  fVom  his  lofty  throne, 
In  st^te  unmov'd,  the  king  of  men  begun: 

"  Hear  me,  ye  sons  of  Greece !  with  silence  hear  \ 
And  grant  your  monarch  an  impartial  ear ; 
A  while  your  loud,  untimely  joy  suspend. 
And  let  your  rash,  injurious  clamours  end : 
Unruly  murmurs,  or  ill-tim*d  applause. 
Wrong  the  best  speaker,  and  the  justest  cause. 
Nor  charge  on  me,  ye  Greeks,  the  dire  debate ; 
Know,  angry  Jove,  and  all-compelling*Fate, 
With  fell  Erinnys,  urg*d  my  wrath  that  day 
When  fipom  Achilles'  arms  I  foro'd  the  prey. 
What  then  conld  I  against  the  will  of  Heaven  ? 
Not  by  myself,  but  vengeful  At^  driven ; 
She,  Jove's  dread  daughter,  fated  to  in^ 
The  race  of  mortals,  enter*d  in  my  breast. 
Not  on  the  ground  that  haughty  ftiry  t^ads. 
But  prints  her  lofty  footsteps  on  the  heads 
Of  mighty  men ;  inflicting  as  she  goes 
Long  festering  wounds,  inextricable  woes ! 
Of  old,  she  stalkM  amid  the  bright  abodes ; 
And  Jove  himself,  the  sire  of  men  and  gods. 
The  worid's  great  ruler,  felt  her  venomM  dart ; 
Deceiv'd  by  Juno's  wiles,  and  female  art. 
For  when  Alcmena's  nine  long  months  were  run. 
And  Jove  expected  his  immortal  son : 
To  gods  and  goddesses  th'  unruly  joy 
He  show'd,  and  vaunted  of  his  matchless  boy: 
•  From  us'  (he  said)  *  thi?  day  an*  infant  springs. 
Fated  to  rule,  and  born  a  king  of  kings.' 
Saturnia  ask'd  an  oath,  to  vouch  the  truth. 
And  fix'd  dominion  on  the  fivour'd  youth. 
The  tbunderer,  unsuspicious  of  the  fraud, 
Pronounc'd  those  solemn  words  that  bind  a  god. 
The  joyful  goddess  from  Olympus'  height. 
Swift  to  Achaian  Argos  bent  her  flight ; 
Scarce  seven  moons  gone,  lay  Sthenelus's  wife ; 
She  push'd  her  lingering  Infaint  into  life ; 
Her  charms  Alcmena's  coming  labours  stay. 
And  stop  tho  babe,  ju»t  issuing  to  the  day. 
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Then  bkls  Saiurnius  bear  his  oath  in  miud  ; 
*  A  youth/  (said  she)  *  of  Jove*s  immortal  kini. 
Is  thi»  day  born :  from  Sthenelus  he  springs, 
Aod  claims  thy  promise  to  he  king  of  kings.' 
Grief  seiz'd  the  thunderer,  by  bis  oath  engaged ; 
Stuag  to  the  soul,  he  sorrowed,  and  he  ragM. 
From  his  ambroual  head,  where  perchM  she  sate. 
He  snatched  the  fury -goddess  of  debate^ 
'The  dlread^  th*  irrevocable  oath  he  swore,  * 

Th'  immortal  seats  should  ne'er  behold  her  more ; 
And  whirl'd  her  headlong  down,  for  ever  driven 
From  bright  Olympus  and  *he  starry  Heaven : 
Tbenco  on  the  nether  world  the  fury  fell  ; 
Ordained  with  man's  contentious  race  to  dwell. 
Fall  oft  the  god  his  son's  hard  toils  bemoan'd. 
Cursed  the  dire  fury,  and  in  secret  groanM. 
Ev'n  thos,  like  Jove  himself,  was  1  misled, 
While  raging  Hector  heap'd  our  camps  with  dead. 
What  can  the  errours  of  my  rage  atone  ? 
My  martial  troops,  my  treasures,  are  thy  own : 
This  instant  from  the  navy  shall  be  sent 
Whatever  Ulysses  promised  at  thy  tent : 
But  tboa  !  appeasM,  propitious  to  our  prayer, 
Resume  thy  arms,  and  shine  again  in  war.*' 

"  O  king  of  nations !  whose  superlour  sway" 
(Ketums  Achilles)  **  all  our  hosts  obey  ! 
To  keep  or  send  the  presents,  be  thy  care  j 
To  OS,  'tis  equal :  all  we  ask  is  war. 
While  jret  we  talk,  or  but  an  instant  shun 
The  fight,  our  glorious  work  remains  undone. 
Let  every  Gre#-k,  who  sees  my  spear  confound 
The  Trojan  ranks,  and  deal  destruction  round. 
With  emnlation  what  I  act  survey. 
And  learn  from  thence  the  business  of  the  day." 

The  SCO  of  Peleus  thus  :  and  thus  replies 
Tlie  great  in  councils,  Ithacus  the  wise : 
"  Though,  godKke,  thou  art  by  no  toils  opprest, 
At  least  our  armies  claim  repast  and  rest : 
Long  and  laborious  must  the  combat  be. 
When  by  the  gods  inspired,  and  led  by  thee. 
Strength  is  deriv'd  from  spirits  and  from  blood. 
And  those  augment  by  generous  wine  and  food : 
What  boastful  son  of  war,  without  that  stay, 
Can  last  a  hero  through  a  single  day  ? 
Courage  may  prompt  J  but,  ebbing  out  his  strength. 
Mere  nnsuppoited  man  must  yield  at  length ; 
Shrunk  with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  declined. 
The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind : 
But  built  anew  with  strength-conferring  fare. 
With  limbs  and  soul  untamed,  he  tires  a  war.- 
Dismtss  the  people  then,  and  gire  command. 
With  strong  repast  to  hearten  every  band  j 
But  let  the  presents  to  Achilles  made 
In  fiill  assembly  of  all  Greece  be  laid.    . 
The  king  of  men  shall  rise  m  public  sight, 
And  solemn  swear  (observant  of  the  rite) 
That,  spotless  as  she  came,  the  maid  removes. 
Pure  from  his  arms  and  guiltless  of  his  loves. 
That  done,  a  sumptuous  banquet  shall  be  made, 
And  the  full  price  of  injurM  honour  paid. 
Stretch  not  henceforth,  O  prmce  \  thy  soveretgo 

might 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and  of  right ; 
'TIS  the  chief  praise  that  e>r  to  kinfi:s  belong'd, 
*Tcr  right  with  jtistice  whom  with  power  they 
wronged." 

To  hhn  the  monarch :  "  Just  is  thy  decree. 
Thy  words  give  joy,  and  wisflom  breathes  in  tliee. 
Each  due  atonement  gladly  1  prepare; 
Aod  Heafen  regard  me  as  I  justly  swear ! 


Here  then  a  while  let  Gfecce  assembled  Stay, 
Nor  great  Achilles  grudge  this  short  delay  : 
Till  from  the  fleet  our  presents  be  coavcy'd. 
And,  Jove  attesting,  the  firm  compact  made. 
A  train  of  noble  youths  the  charge  shall  bear  j 
These  to  select,  Ulysses,  be  thy  care  : 
In  ordclr  rank'd  let  all  our  gifts  appear. 
And  the  fioir  train  of  captives  close  the  rear : 
Talthybius  shall  the  victim  boar  convey, 
Sacred  to  Jove,  and  yon  bright  o*b  of  day.  ** 

**  For  this*'  (the  stem  ^Eacides  replies) 
"  Some  less  important  season  may  suifice, 
When  the  stem  fury  of  the  war  is  o*er. 
And  wrath  extinguish'd  boras  my  breast  no  mofek 
By  Hector  slain,  their  fiiices  to  the  sky, 
All  grim  with  gaping  wonnds  our  heroes  lie : 
Those  call  to  war  !  and  might  my  voice  incite, 
Now,  now,  this  instant,    should  commence  the 

fight : 
Then,  when  the  day's  complete,  let  generous  bowls 
And  copious  banquets  glad  your  weary  souls. 
Let  not  my  palate  know  the  taste  of  food, 
Till  my  msatiate  rage  be  cloy'd  with  blood  : 
Pale  lies  my  friend  with  wounds  disfigured  o'er. 
And  his  cold  feet  are  pointed  to  the  door. 
Revenge  is  all  my  soul  1  no  meaner  care. 
Interest,  or  thought,  has  room  to  harbour  there  ; 
Destruction  be  my  feast,  and  mortal  wounds. 
And  soenes  of  blood,  aAd  agonizing  sonnds." 

"  O  first  of  Greeks,"  (Ulysses  thus  r^oin'd) 
**  The  best  and  bravest  of  the  warrior  kind  ! 
Thy  praise  it  is  in  dreadful  camps  to  shine. 
But  old  experience  and  calm  wisdom  mine. 
Then  hear  my  counsel,  and  to  reason  yield. 
The  bravest  soon  are  satii(te  of  the  field  ; 
Though  vast   the  heaps  that  strow  the  crimson 

plain. 
The  bloody  harvest  brings  but  little  gain  : 
The  scale  of  conquest  ever  wavering  lies, 
Great  Jove  but  turns  it,  and  the  victor  dies  ! 
The  great,  the  bold,  by  thousands  daily  fadl. 
And  endless  wi>re  the  grief,  to  weep  for  all. 
Eternal  sorrows  what  avails  to  shed  ? 
Greece  honours  not  with  solemn  fasts  the  dead : 
Enough,  when  death  tlemands  the  brave,  to  pay 
The  tribute  of  a  melancholy  day. 
One  chief  with  patience  to  the  grave  resigned. 
Our  care  devolves  on  others  left  behind. 
Let  generous  food  supplies  of  strength  produce, 
Let  rising  spirits  flow  from  sprightly  juice. 
Let  their  warm  heads  with  scenes  of  battle  glow. 
And  pour  new  furies  on  the  ffeebler  foe. 
Yet  a  short  interval,  and  none  shall  dare 
Expect  a  second  summons  to  the  war  ; 
Who  wahs  for  that,  the  dire  efiect  shall  find. 
If  trembling  in  the  ships  he  lags  behind. 
Embodied,  to  the  battle  let  us  bend. 
And  all  at  once  on  haughty  Troy  descend." 

And  now  the  delegates  Ulysses  sent. 
To  bear  the  presents  from  the  royal  tent. 
The  sons  of  Nestor,  Phyleus'  valiant  heir, 
ThJas  and  Merion,  thunderbolts  of  war. 
With  Lycornodes  of  Creontian  strain, 
And  Melanippus,  form'd  the  chosen  train. 
Swift  as  the  word  was  given,  the  youths  obey'd ; 
Twice  ten  bright  vaMS  in  the  midst  they  laid ; 
A  row  of  six  fair  tripods  then  succeeds : 
And  twice  the  number  of  high  bounding  steeds: 
Seven  captives  next  a  lovely  line  compose ; 
The  eighth  Briseis,  Ukethe  blooming  rosq. 
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Clo8*d  thebiight  band :  great  Ithaoai,  bdbre. 

First  of  the  train,  the  gulden  taleoti  bore : 

The  rest  in  public  view  the  chiefe  dispose, 

A  splendid  scene  !  then  Agamemnon  rose : 

The  boar  Talthybius  held  :  the  Grecian  lord 

Drew  the  broad  cutlass,  sheath*d  beside  his  sword : 

The  stubborn  bristles  from  the  victim^  brow 

fie  crops,  and  offering  meditates  his  vow. 

His  hands  uplifted  to  th*  attesting  skies, 

On  Heaven's  bn^  marble  roof  were  fiz^d  his  eyes; 

The  solemn  words  a  deep  attention  draw. 

And  Greece  around  sat  thrill'd  with  sacred  awe. 

"Witness,  thou  first !  thou  greatest  power  above! 
All-good,  all-wise,  and  all  surviving  Jove! 
And  mother  Earth,  and  Heaven's  revolving  light, 
And  ye,  fell  fnrics  of  the  realms  of  night, 
Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 
For  peijur'd  kings,  and  all  who  fislsely  swear ! 
The  black-ey'd  maid  inviolate  removes, 
pure  and  unconscious  of  my  manly  loves ! 
If  this  be  false,  Heaven  all  iU  vengeance  shed. 
And  tevell'd  thunder  strike  mj  guilty  bead  !" 

With  that,  his  weapon  deep  indicts  the  wound; 
The  bleeding  savage  tumbles  to  the  ground  ; 
The  sacred  herald  rolls  the  victim  slain 
(A  feast  for  fish)  into  the  foaming  main. 

Then  thus  Achilles :    "  Hear  ye  Greeks  !    and 
know 
Whate'er  we  feel,  'tis  Jove  inflicts  the  woe :. 
Not  else  Atrides  could  our  rage  inflame, 
Nor  from  my  arms,  unwilling,  force  the  dame. 
Twas  Jove's  high  will  alone,  o'er-ruling  all. 
That  doom'd  our  strife,  and  doom'd  the  Greeks 
to  fall. 

00  then,  ye  chiefii  I  nidulge  the  genial  rite ! 
Achilles  waits  you,  and  expects  the  fight." 

llie  speedy  council  at  his  word  adjoum'd : 
To  their  black  vessels  all  the  Greeks  retum'd. 
Achilles  sought  his  tent.    His  train  before     [bore. 
March'd  onward ;  bending  with  the  gifts  they 
Those  in  the  tents  the  'squires  industrious  spread : 
The  foaming  coursers  to  the  stalls  they  led ; 
To  their  new  seaU  the  female  captives  move  : 
Briseis,  radiant  as  the  queen  of  love. 
Slow  as  she  past,  beheld  with  sad  survey. 
Where,  gash'd  with  cruel  wounds,  Patrodus  lay  : 
Prone  on  the  body  fell  the  heavenly  fair. 
Beat  her  sad  breast,  and  tore  her  golden  hair; 
All  beautiful  in  grief,  her  humid  eyes 
Shining  with  tears  she  lifts,  and  thus  she  cries : 

"  Ah,  youth  for  ever  dear,  for  ever  kind. 
Once  tender  frieod  of  my  distracted  mind  ! 

1  left  thee  firesh  in  life,  in  beauty  gay ! 
Kow  find  tbee  cold,  inanimated  clay  ! 
What  woes  my  wretched  race  of  life  attend  ! 
Sorrows  on  sorrows,  never  doom'd  to  end  ! 
The  first  lovM  consort  of  my  virgin-bed 
Before  these  eyes  in  fatal  battle  bled ! 

Mt  three  brave  brothers  ht  one  mournful  day, 
All  trod  the  dark  irremeable  way : 
Thy  friendly  hand  uprear'd  me  from  the  plain, 
And  dry'd  my  sorrows  for  a  husband  slain; 
Achilles'  care  you  promised  I  should  prove. 
The  first,  the  dearest  partner  of  his  love ; 
That  rites  divine  should  ratify  the  band. 
And  make  me  empress  in  his  native  land. 
Accept  these  grateful  tean !  for  tbee  they  flow. 
For  thee,  that  ever  felt  another's  woe !" 

Her  sister  eaptives  echoed  groan  for  groan. 
Nor  moom'd  Patroclua'  &»rt«iiea^  bpt  tide  vmKi 
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The  leaders  pressed  the  dnef  on  etery  side : 
Untiov'd,  he  heard  diem,  and  with  sighs  deoy'd  r 

**  If  yet  Achilles  have  a  friend,  whose  care 
Is  bent  to  please  him,  this  request  forbear : 
Till  yonder  Sun  descend,  ah  let  me  pay 
To  grief  and  anguish  one  abstemious  day." 

He  spoke,  and  from  the  warriors  tum'd  his  face  ^ 
Yet  still  the  brother  kings  of  Atreos'  race, 
Nestor,  Idomeneus,  Ulysses  sage. 
And  Phoenix,  strive  to  calm  his  grief  and  rage : 
His  rage  they  calm  not,  tior  his  grief  control ; 
He  groans,  he  ravea^  he  sorrows  from  bis  souL 

<*  Thou  too,  Patroclua!"  (thus  bis  heart  he 
vents) 
"  Once  spr^  th'  inviting  banquet  m  our  tents: 
Thy  sweet  society,  thy  Winning  care. 
Once  staid  Achilles,  msking  to  the  war. 
But  now,  alas  !  to  death's  cold  arqia  resign'd, 
What  banquets  but  revenge  can  glad  my  miod? 
What  greater  sorrow  could  afiAict  my  breast. 
What  more,  if  hoary  Peleus  were  deoeas'd? 
Who  now,  perhaps,  in  Phthia  dreads  to  bear 
His  son's  sad  fate,  and  drops  a  tender  tear. 
What  more,  should  Neoptolemus  the  brave 
(My  only  ofl&pring)  sink  into  the  grave  ? 
If  yet  that  oApring  lives  ( I  distant  for. 
Of  all  neglectful,  wage  a  hatefol  war.) 
I  could  not  this,  this  cruel  stroke  attend  ; 
Fate  claim'd  Achilles,  Int  might  spare  his  firieod* 
I  hop'd  Patrocltts  might  survive,  to  rear 
My  tender  orphan  with  a  parent's  care. 
From  Schyros  isle  conduct  him  o*er  the  main, 
And  glad  his  eyes  with  his  paternal  reign. 
The  lofty  palace,  and  the  large  domain ; 
For  Peleus  breathes  no  more  the  vital  air. 
Or  drags  a  wretched  life  of  age  and  care. 
But  till  the  news  of  my  sad  fote invades 
His  hastening  soul,  and  sinks  him  to  the  thadear" 

Sighing  he  said.      His  grief  the  heroes  joia'd ; 
Each  stole  a  tear  for  what  he  left  behind. 
Their  mingled  grief  the  sire  of  Heaven  survejr'd  ; 
And  thus,  with  pity,  to  his  blue-ey'd  maid  : 

**  Is  then  Achilles  now  no  more  thy  care. 
And  dost  thou  thus  desert  the  great  in  war  ? 
Lo,  where  yon  sails  their  canvass  wings  extend. 
All  comfortless  he  sits,  and  waiU  his  friend  : 
Ere  thirst  and  want  hb  forces  have  opprest. 
Haste,  and  infuse  ambrosia  in  his  bi«ast." 

He  spoke :  and  sudden,  at  the  word  of  Jove, 
Shot  the  descending  goddess  from  above. 
So  swift  tiirough  ether  the  shrill  harpy  springs. 
The  wide  air  floating  to  her  ample  wings. 
To  great  Achilles  she  her  flight  addrest. 
And  pour'd  divine  ambrosia  in  bis  breast. 
With  neetar  sweet  (refection  of  the  gods ! ) 
Then,  swift  ascending,  sought  the  bright  abodes. 

Now  issued  from  the  ships  the  warrior  train. 
And,  like  a  deluge,  pour'd  upon  the  plain. 
As  when  the  piercing  blasts  of  Boreas  blow. 
And  scatter  o'er  the  fields  the  driving  snow ;, 
Fh>m  dusky  clouds  the  fleecy  winter  flies. 
Whose  dazzling  lustre  Whitens  all  the  skies  : 
So  helms  succeeding  helms.  Ho  shields  from  shields 
Catch  the  quick  beams,  and  brighten  all  tbe  fields; 
Broad-glittering  breast-plates,  spears  with  pointed 

rays. 
Mix  iu  ooc  stream,  reflectbg  blaze  on  blaze : 
Thick  beats  the  centre  as  tfa«  coursers  bound, 
VTiih  splendour  flame  the  skies,  aii4  lavgb  tke 
fields  aiouod. 
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Ml  in  tlie  midst,  hi^<<toweringf  o'er  tbe  rest, 
fib  liaybs  in  arms  dWine  Achilles  drest ; 
Arms  which  the  father  of  the  fire  hestowM, 
For^d  on  th'  eternal  anvils  of  the  god. 
GridT  and  reven^  hb  furious  heart  hispire ; 
His  glowing  eye  balls  roll  with  living  fire  i 
He  grinds  his  teeth  $  and,  furious  with  delay, 
Cerlooks  the  embattled  host,  and  hopes  the 

bloody  day. 
The  silver  cuishes  first  his  thighs  infold  : 
Then  o'er  his  breast  was  brac'd  the  hollow  gold  : 
The  brazen  sword  a  various  baldric  ty'd, 
That,  starr'd  with  gems»  hung  glittering  at  his 

side ; 
And,  like  the  Moon,  the  broad  refulgent  shield 
Blaz'd  with  long  rays,  and  gleamed  athwart  the 

field. 
So  to  night-wandering  sailers,  pale  with  fears, 
Wide  o*er  the  watery  waste,  a  light  appears, 
Which,  on  the  ftuc-seen  mountain  blazing  high, 
Streams  from  some  lonely  watch-tower  to  the 

sky: 
With  mournful  eyes  they  gaze,  and  gaze  again; 
Loud  howls  the  storm,  and  drives  them  o*er  the 

main. 
Next,  hb  high  head  the  helmet  grac'd  ;  behind 
The  sweepy  crest  hnng  floating  in  the  wind  : 
Like  the  red  star,  that  from  hb  flaming  hair 
Shakes  down  diseases,  pestilence,  and  war ; 
So  streamM  the  golden  honours  from  his  head. 
Trembled  the  sparkling  plumes,  and  the  loose 

glories  shed. 
The  chief  beholds  himself  with  wondering  eyes; 
Hb  arms  he  poises,  and  hb  motions  tries ; 
BuoyM  by  some  inward  force,   he  seems  to  swim. 
And  feels  a  pinion  lifting  every  limb. 

And  now  he  shakes  hb  great  paternal  spear, 
Ponderoos  and  huge  !  which  not  m  Greek  could 

rear. 
From  Pelion's  cloudy  top  an  ash  entire 
Old  Chiron  fell'd,  and  shapM  it  for  his  sire; 
A  spear  which  stem  Achilles  only  wields, 
The  death  of  heroes,  mnd  the  dread  of  fields. 

Aytomedon  and  Alcimus  prepare 
Th'  immortal  coursers  and  the  radiant  car 
(The  silver  traces  sweeping  at  their  side  j) 
Their  fiery  mouths  resplendent  bridles  ty»d. 
The  ivory-studded  reins,  retum'd  behind, 
Wav»d  o'er  their  backs,  and  to  the  chariot  joinU 
Tbe  charioteer  then  whirled  tbe  lash  around. 
And  swift  ascended  at  one  active  bound. 
All  bright  in  heavenly  arms,  above  hb  squire 
Achilles  moonts,  and  sets  the  field  on  fire  ; 
Kot  brighter  Phoebus,  in  th»  etbcrial  way, 
Flames  from  hb  chariot,  and  restores  the  day  :> 
High  o*er  the  host  all  terrible  he  stands, 
And  thunders  to  his  steeds  these  dread  commands: 

"  Xanthus  and  Balius  !  of  PoJarges'  strain 
f  rnl/ess  ye  boast  that  heavenly  race  in  vain) 
Be  swift,  be  mindful  of  the  load  ye  bear. 
And  learn  to  make  your  master  more  your  care : 
Through  falling  squadrons  bear  my  slaughtering 


Nor,,  as  ye  left  Patroclus,  leave  yonr  lord.** 

Tbe  generous  Xanthus,  as  the  wor^^  he  said, 
Seem'd  sensible  of  woe,  and  droop'd  his  head  : 
Trembling  he  stood  l>efore  the  goldtru  wain, 
And  bowM  to  dust  the  honours  of  his  mane. 
When,  strange  to  tell !  (so  Juno  wiil'd)  he  broke 
Eternal  silence^  and  portentous  spoke. 


''Achilles!  yes!  thb  day  at  least  we  bear 
Thy  raging  safety  through  the  files  of  war : 
But  come  it  will,  the  faUl  time  must  come. 
Nor  our's  the  fault,  but  God  decrees  thy  doom. 
Not  through  our  crime,  or  slowness  in  the  coune. 
Fell  thy  Patroclus,  but  by  heavenly  force; 
The  bright  far-shooting  god  who  gilds  the  day 
(Confest  we  saw  him)  tore  his  anns  away. 
No—could  our  swiftness  o*er  the  winds  prevail. 
Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  western  gale, 
All  were  in  vain^the  Fates  thy  death  demand. 
Due  to  a  mortal  and  immortal  hand.*' 

Then  ceasM  for  ever,  by  the  Furies  ty»d, 
Hb  fateful  voice.    Th»  intrepid  chief  lepyd. 
With  unabated  rage—"  So  let  it  be  ! 
Portento  and  prodigies  are  lost  on  mc 
I  know  my  fate,  to  die,  to  see  no  more 
My  much-lov'd  parents,  and  my  nttive  shore- 
Enough— ^hen  Heaven  ordains,  I  smk  hi  night  ; 
Now  perish  Troy  !»  be  said,  and  rush'd  to  fight. 
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or  ACHILLES. 

Juprrn,  upon  Achllle8*s  return  to  the  battle,  calls 
a  council  of  the  gods,  and  permits  them  to  assist 
either  party.  The  terronrs  of  the  battle  des- 
cribed when  the  deities  are  engaged.  Apollo  en- 
courages ^eas  to  meet  Achilles.  After  a  long 
conversation  these  two  heroes  encounter ;  but 
JEneas  b  preserved  by  the  assistance  of  Neptune. 
Achilles  falls  upon  tbenrest  of  the  Trojans,  and 
b  upon  the  point  of  killing  Hector,  but  Apollo 
conveys  him  away  in  a  cloud.  Achilles  pursues 
the  Tirojaas  with  a  great  slaughter. 


The  same  day  contiooes. 
field  befiire  'IVoy. 


llie  scene  b  in  the 


Thus  round  Pelides  breathing  war  and  blood, 
Greece,  sheath'd  in  arms,  beside  her  vesseb  stood; 
While,    near  impending  from  a  neighbouring 

height, 
Troy's  black  battalions  wait  the  shock  of  fight 
Then  Jove  to  Themb  gives  command,  to  call 
The  gods  to  council  in  the  starry  halt : 
Swift  o'er  Olympus'  hundred  hills  she  flies, 
And  summons  all  tbe  senate  of  the  skies. 
These  shining  on,  in  long  procession  come 
To  Jove's  eternal  adamantine  dome. 
Not  one  was  absent,  not  a  rural  power, 
That  haunts  the  verdant  gloom,  or  rosy  bower; 
Each  fair-bair'd  Dryad  of  the  shady  wood, 
Each  azure  sister  of  the  silver  flood  ; 
All  but  old  Ocean,  hoary  sire!  who  keeps 
Hb  ancient  seat  benaath  the  sacred  deeps. 
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On  marble  thrones  With  \n6\A  columns  crowned 
(The  work  of  Vulcaii)  sat  the  powers  around. 
Ev'n    he'  whose  trident  sways  the  watery  reign. 
Heard  the  loud  summons,  and  forsook  the  main, 
^um'd  his  throne  amid  the  bright  abotles, 
And  questionM  thus  the  sire  of  men  and  gods: 

^  What  moves  the  god  who  Heaven  and  Earth 
commands, 
And  grasps  the  thunder  in  his  awful  hands. 
Thus  to  convene  the  whole  ethcrial  state  ? 
Is  Gptjeee  and  Troy  the  subject  in  debate  } 
Already  met,  the  lowering  hosts  appear. 
And  death  stands  ardent  on  the  edge  of  war." 

"  Tis  true,*'    (the  cloud-compelling  power 
replies) 
•*  This  day,  we  call  the  council  of  the  skies 
In  care  of  human  race;  ev'n  Jove's  own  eye 
Sees  with  regret  unhappy  mortals  die. 
Far  on  Olympus'  top  in  secret  state 
Ourtclf  will  sit,  and  see  the  hand  of  fate 
Work  out  our  wilL     Celestial  powers  !  descend, 
Atid,  as  your  minds  direct,  your  succour  lend 
To  either  host    Troy  soon  must  lie  o'erthrown. 
If  uncontroVd  Achilles  lights  alone  : 
Their  troops  but  lalely  durst  not  meet  his  eyes  ; 
What  can  they  nov,  if  in  his  rage  he  rise  ? 
Assist  them,  gods  !  or  Uion's  sacred  wall 
May  fall  this  day,  though  fate  forbids  the  fall." 
He  said,  and  fir'd  their  heavenly  breasts  with 

rage: 
On  adverse  parts  the  warring  gods  engage. 
Heaven's  awful  queen ;  and  he  whose  azure  round 
Girds  the  vast  globe ;  the  maid  in  arms  reoown*d  ', 
Hermes,  of  profitable  arts  the  sire ; 
And  Vulcan,  the  black  sovereign  of  the  fire  \ 
These  to  the  fleet  repair  with  mstant  flighty 
The  veJseb  tremble  as  the  gods  alight. 
In  aid  of  Troy,  Latona,  Phoebus,  came, 
Mars  fiery-helm*d,  the  laughter-loving  dame, 
Xanthus,  whose  streams  in  golden  currents  flow. 
And  the  chaste  huntress  of  the  silver  bow. 
Ere  yet  the  gods  their  various  aid  employ. 
Each  Argive  bosom  swell'd  with  manly  joy. 
While  great  Achilles  (tecrour  of  the  plain) 
Long  lost  to  battle,  shone  in  arms  again. 
Dreadful  he  stood  in  front  of  all  his  host ; 
Pale  Troy  beheld,  and  scem'd  already  lost ; 
Her  bravest  heroes  pant  with  inward  fear. 
And  trembling  see  another  god  of  war. 

But  when  the  powers  descending  swell'd  the 
fight. 
Then  tumult  rose  ;  fierce  ragtf  and  pale  affright 
Varied  each  face ;  then  discord  sounds  alarms, 
Earth  echoes,  and  the  nations  rush  to  arms. 
Now  through  the  trembling  shores  Minerva  calls, 
And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars,  hovering  o'er  his  Troy,  histerrours  shrouds 
In  gloomy  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds  : 
J^ow  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  pours 
With  voice  divine,  from  Ilion's  topmpst  toweis : 
Now  shouts  to  Simots  from  her  beauteous  hill ; 
The  mountain  shook,  the  rapid  streams  stood  still. 
Above,  the  sire  of  gods  his  thunder  rolls, 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles. 
Beneath,  stem  Neptime  shakes  the  solid  ground ; 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around ; 
Through,  all  their  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods. 
And  frottt  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods. 

I  Nqrtone. 


Troy's  turrets  totter  On  the  rocking  plaid ; 
And  the  toas'd  navies  beat  the  heaving  main*. 
Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead, 
Th'  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head, 
Leap'd  from  his  throne,    lest  Neptune's  am. 

should  lay 
His  dark  dominions   open  to  the  day. 
And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  at>odes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  gods. 
Such  war  th'  immortals  wage  :   such  horrours 
rend  * 

The  world's  vast  concave,  when  the  gods  contend. 
First  silver-shafted  Phcebus  took  the  plain 
Against  blue  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  main : 
The  god  of  arms  his  giant  bulk  display'd, 
Oppos'd  to  Pallas,  war's  triumphant  maid. 
Against  Latona  march'd  the  son  of  May ; 
The  quiver'd  Dian,  sister  of  the  day, 
(Her  golden  arrows  sounding  at  her  side) « 
Satumia,  majesty  of  Heaven,  defy'd. 
With  fiery  Vulcan  last  in  battle  stands 
The  sacred  flood  that  rolls  on  golden  sands ; 
Xanthus  his  name  with  those  of  heavenly  birth. 
But  cali'd  Scamander  by  the  sons  of  Earth. 

While  thus  the  gods  in  various  league  engage, 
Achilles  glow'd  with  more  than  mortal  rage : 
Hector  he  sought ;  in  search  of  Hector  tum'd 
His  eyes  around,  for  Hector  only  bum'd ; 
And  burst  like  lightning  through  the  ranks,  and 
To  glut  the  god  of  battles  -with  his  blood,      [vow'4 

iEneas  was  the  first  who  dar'd  to  stay ; 
Apollo  wcdg'd  him  in  the  warrior's  way. 
But  swell'd  hb  bosom  with  undaunted  mighty 
Half-forc'd,  and  half-persuaded,  to  the  figfht. 
Like  young  Lycaon,  of  the  royal  line. 
In  voice  and  aspect,  seem'd  the  power  divine ; 
And  bade  the  chief  reflect,  how  late  with  scorn 
In  distant  threats  he  brav'd  the  goddess  bom. 

Tlien  thus  the  hero  of  Anchises  strain : 
"To  meet  Pelides,  you  persuade  in  vain : 
Already  have  I  met,  nor  vpid  of  fear 
Observ'd  the  fury  of  his  flying  spear  ; 
From  Ida's  woods  he  chas'd  us  to  the  field. 
Our  force  he  scatter'd,  and  our  herds  he  kiU'4j 
Lymessus,  Pedasus,  in  ashes  lay ; 
But  (Jove  assisting)  I  surviv'd  the  day  ; 
Else  had  1  sunk,  opprest  in  fatal  fight 
By  fierce  Achilles  and  Minerva's  might 
Where'er  he  mov'd,  the  goddess  shone  before. 
And  bath'd  his  brazen  lance  in  hostile  gore. 
What  mortal  man  Ajchilles  can  sustain!       [plain, 
Th'  immortdls  guard  him  through  the  dreadful 
And  sufl^r  not  his  dart  to  fall  in  vain.  [power. 

Were  god  my  aid,  this  arm  should  check  his 
Though  strong  in  battle  as  a  brazen  tower." 

To  whom  the  son  of  Jove :  "  That  god  implore, 
And  be  what  great  Achilles  was  before. 
From  heavenly  Venus  thou  deriv'st  thy  strain, 
And  he,  but  from  a  sister  of  the  main; 
An  aged  sea-god  father  of  his  line. 
But  Jove  himself  the  sacred  source  of  thfaie. 
Then  lift  thy  weapon  for  a  noble  blow. 
Nor  fear  the  vaunting  of  a  mortal  fbe."  ^ 

This  said,  and  spirit  breath'd  into  his  breast,' 
Through  th<^  thick  troops  th'  embolden'd  hero 

prest: 
His  venturous  act  the  white-armM  queen  sunrey'd. 
And  thus,  assembling  all  the  powers,  she  said :    , 
"  Behold  an  action,  gods,    that  claims  your 
Lo  great  JEataa  rushing  to  the  war ;  [care ; 
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Agaaist  Pelides  he  ftirects  Jiis  course, 
Pboebus  knpeb,  «nd  Pfacubus  gives  him  force. 
Bestram  hit  bold  career ;  at  least,  t'  attend 
Our  fsToor'd  hero,  let  tome  power  descend, 
To  guard  bis  life,  and  add  to  bis  renown. 
We,  th^  great  armament  of  Heaven,  came  down. 
Hereafter  let  him  Ml,  as  Pates  design. 
That  spun  so  short  his  life's  illustrious  line ; 
Bat,  lest  some  adverse  god  now  cross  his  way, 
Give  bim  to  know  what  powers  assist  this  day  : 
For  how  shall  mortal  stand  the  dire  alarms, 
When  Heaven's  refiitgeot  host  appear  in  arms  ?" 

Thus  she :  and  thus  the  god  whose  force  can 
The  solid  globe's  eternal  basis  shake :  [make 

**  Against  the  might  of  man,  so  feeble  known, 
Why  should  celestial  powers  exert  their  own } 
Suffice,  from  yonder  mount  to  view  the  scen^ 
Miod  leave  to  war  the  fates  of  mortal  men. 
fiut  if  th'  armipotent,  or  god  of  light,     - 
Obstruct  Achilles,  or  commence  the  fight. 
Thence  on  the  gods  of  Troy  we  swift  d^*end : 
Full  Joon,  I  doubt  not,  shall  the  conflict  end ; 
And  these,  in  ruin  and  confusioii  hurl'd, 
Yield  to  our  conquering  arms  the  lower  world.'* 

Tbos  having  said,  the  tyrant  of  the  sea. 
Cerulean  Neptune,  rose,  and  led  the  way. 
Advanc'd  upon  the  Aeld  there  stood  a  mound 
Of  earth  congested,  wall'd,  and  trench'd  aioond; 
In  elder  times  to  guard  Alcides  made, 
(The  work  of  Trojans,  with  Minerva's  aid) 
What  time  a  vengeful  monster  of  the  main 
Swe)it  the  wide  shore,  and  drove  him  to  the  plain. 

Uera  Neptune  and  the  gods  of  Greece  repair. 
With  cloudi  incompass'd,  and  a  veil  of  air : 
The  adverse  powers,  around  Apollo  laid. 
Crown  the  foir  hills  that  silver  Simois  shade. 
In  drcle  dose  each  heavenly  party  sate, 
Intent  to  form  the  future  scheme  of  fate; 
But  mix  not  yet  in  fight,  though  Jove  on  high 
Gives  the  loud  signal,  and  the  Heavens  reply. 

Bileanwiiile  the  rushing  armies  hide  the  ground; 
The  trampled  centre  yields  a  hollow  sound : 
Steeds  cas'd  hi  mail,  and  chiefs  in  armour  bijght, 
The  gleamy  champaign  glows  with- brazen  Kght 
Amid  both  hosts  (a  dreadful  space)  appear 
There,  great  Achilles,   boldiEneas,  here. 
With  towering  strides  £neas  first  advano'd, 
The  nodding  plumage  on  his  helmet  danc'd ; 
Spread  o'er  bis  breast  the  fondng  shield  he  bore. 
And,  as  he  mov'd,  his  javelin  flam'd  before. 
Not  so  Pelides :  furious  to  engage. 
He  msb'd  impetuous.    Such  the  Kon's  rage, 
Who,  viewing  first  his  foes  with  scomfol  eyes. 
Though  all  in  arms  the  peopled  city  rise. 
Stalks  careless  on,  with  unregarding pride; 
TiU  at  the  length,  by  some  brave  youth  defy'd. 
To  his  bold  spear  the  savage  turns  alone: 
HiB  murmurs  fury  with  an  hollow  groan ; 
He  grins,  he  foams,  he  rolls  bis  eyes  around; 
Ladi'd  by  his  tail,  his  heaving  sides  resound ; 
He  calls  up  all  his  rage ;  he  grinds  his  teeth, 
.  llesolv'd  on  Tengeanoe,  or  retolv'd  on  death. 
So,  fiotie  Achillei  on  JEneas  flies; 
So  stands  JBtneas,  and  his  force  defiei. 
Ere  yet  the  stern  encounter  join'd,  begun 
The  seed  of  Thetis  thus  to  Venus'  son : 

"  Why  comes  ^E^oeas  through  the  ranks  40  far? 
Seeks  be  to  meet  Achilles'  arm  in  war. 
In  hope  Che  realms  of  Priam  to  enjoy, 
jMid  prove  his  merits  10  the  throne  of  Troy  ? 
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Grant  that  beneath  thy  lance  Achilles  dies. 
The  martial  monarch  may  refuse  tlie  prize : 
Sous  he  has  many :  those  thy  pride  may  quell ; 
Aud  'tis  his  fault  to  love  those  sons  too  Well. 
Or,  in  reward  of  thy  victorious  hand. 
Has  Troy  proposM  some  spacious  track  of  land  ? 
An  ample  forest,  or  a  fair  domain,  i 

Of  hill  for  vines,  and  arable  for  grain  ? 
Ev'n  this,  perhaps,  will  hardly  prove  thy  lot* 
But  can  Achilles  be  so  soon  forgot? 
Once  (as  I  think)  yon  saw  this  brandish'd  spear. 
And  then  the  great  iRncas  sccm'd  to  fear. 
With  hearty  haste  from  Ida's  mount  he  flcd»  * 
Nor,  till  he  reach'd  L3rmessus,  tum'd  his  head. 
Her  lofty  walls  not  long  our  progress  stai(ft 
Those,  Pallas,  Jove,  and  we,  in  ruins  laid  f  ' 
In  Grecian  chains  her  captive  race  were  cast^ 
'Tis  true,  the  great  .£neas  fled  too  fast 
Defrauded  of  my  conquest  once  before. 
What  then  I  lost,  the  gods  this  day  restore. 
Go  J  while  thou  may'st,  avoid  the  tiireatening  fate; 
Fools  stay  to  feel  it,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

To  this  Ancbises'  son :  "  Such  words  employ 
Tb  one  that  fears  thee,  some  unwarlike  boy; 
Such  we  disdain ;  the  best  may  be  defy'd 
With  mean  reproaches,  and  unmanly  pride  ( 
Unworthy  the  high  race  from  which  we  came, 
Proclaim'd  so  loudly  by  the  voice  of  iiune: 
Each  from  illustrious  fathers  draws  his  line; 
Each  goddcss-bom ;  half  human,  half  divine. 
Thetis',  this  day,  or  Venus'  ofispring,  dies, 
And  tears  shall  trickle  from  celestial  eyes : 
For  when  two  heroes,  thus  deriv'd,  contend, 
'Tis  not  in  words  the  gloriourstrife  can  end. 
If  yet  thou  farther  seek  to  learn  my  birth 
(A  tale  resounded  through  the  spacious  Earth) 
Hear  how  the  glorious  origin  we  prove 
From  ancient  Dardanus,  the  first  from  Jove : 
Dardania's  walls  he  rais'd  ;  for  llion  then 
(The  city  since  of  many-languag'd  men) 
Was  not    The  natives  were  content  to  till  , 
The  shady  foot  of  Ida's  fountful  hill. 
From  Dardanus,  great  Erichthonius  springs, 
The  richest  once,  of  Asia's  wealthy  kings ; 
Three  thousand  mares  his  spacious  pastures  brcd^ 
Three  thousand  foals  beside  their  mothers  fad. 
Boreas,  enamour'd  of  the  sprightly  train, 
Conceal'd  his  godhead  in  a  flowing  mane. 
With  voice  dissembled  to  his  loves  be  neigh'd. 
And  cours'd  the  dapfHed  beauties  o'er  the  mmd : 
Hence  sprung  twelve  others  of  unrivall'd  kind. 
Swift  as  their  mother  mares,  and  father  wind. 
These,  lightly  skimming  when  they  swept  the  plain^ 
Nor  ply'd  the  grass,  nor  bent  the  tender  grain ; 
And  when  along  the  level  seas  they  flew. 
Scarce  on  the  surfoce  curl'd  the  briny  diew  : 
Such  Erichthonius  was :  from  him  there  came 
The  sacred  Tros,  of  whom  the  Trojan  name. 
Three  sons  renown'd  sdom'd  his  nuptial  bed, 
Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymed : 
The  matchless  Ganymed,  divindy  fair, 
Whom  Heaven,  enamour'd,  snatch  to  upper  air 
To  bear  the  cup  of  Jove  (etberial  guest. 
The  grace  and  glory  of  th'  ambrosial  feast). 
*The  two  remaining  sons  the  line  divide: 
First  rose  Laomedon  from  Ilus'  side ; 
From  him  Tithonius,  now  in  cares  grown  old, 
And  Priam  (blest  with  Hector,  brave  and  bold:) 
Clytius  and  Laropus,  ever  hono^r'd  pair  ; 
And  Uicetaoni  tUua4erboU,of  war. 
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From  great  Assaractss  sprung  Capys,  he 
Begat  Anchises,  and  Anchises  me. 
Such  is  our  race  :  'tis  Fortune  gives  us  birth. 
But  Jove  alone  endues  the  soul  with  worth  : 
He,  source  of  power  and  might !  with  boundless 
AH  human  courage  gives,  or  takes  away,      [sway, 
Long  in  th^i  field  of  words  we  may  contend, 
Keproach  is  ii^finite,  and  knows  no  end, 
Arm'd  or  with  truth  or  falscbobd,  right  or  wrong 
(So  voluble  a  weapon  in  the  tongue) 
Wounded,  we  wound ;  and  neither  ftide  can  fail, 
For  every  luan  has  equal  strength  to  rail :    , 
Women  alone,  when  in  the  streets  they  jar, 
Perhaps  excel  us  in  this  wordy  war ; 
Like  us  they  stand,  encompassM  with  the  crowd. 
And  vent  their  anger  impotent  and  loud. 
Cease  then— Our  business  in  the  field  of  fight 
Is  not  to  question,  but  to  prove,  our  might. 
To  ail  those  insults  thou  hast  offerM  here, 
Receive  this  answer:  His  my  flying  spear*" 

He  tpoke.     With  all  his  force  the  javelin  fiung, 
Fix*d  deep,  and  loudly  in  the  buckler  rung. 
Far  on  his  out-stretch'd  arm,  Peiides  held 
(To  meet  the  thundering  lance)  hb  dreadful  shield. 
That  trembled  as  it  stuck ;  nor  void  of  fear 
Saw,  ere  it  fell,  th*  immeasurable  spear. 
His  fears  were  vain ;  impenetrable  charms 
Secured  the  temper  of  ih'  ethcrial  arms. 
Through  two  strong  plates  the  point  its  passage  held. 
But  stopped,  and  r^ted,  by  the  third  repelPd. 
Five  plates  of  various  metal,  various  mould, 
ComposM  the  shield  ;  of  brass  each  outward  fold, 
Of  tin  each  inward,  and  the  middle  gdd  :  ' 
There  stuck  the  lance.    Then  riang  ere  he  threw. 
The  forceful  spear  of  great  Achilles  flew. 
And  piere'd  the  Dardan  shield's  extrsmest  bound, 
Where  the  shrill  brass  returnM  a  sharper  sound : 
Through  the  thin  verge  the  Pelian  weapon  glides. 
And  the  slight  covering  of  expanded  hides. 
JEneas  his  contracted  body  bends, 
And  o'er  him  high  thp  riven  ter^e  extauds,. 
Sees,  through  its  parting  plates,  die  upper  air, 
And-at  his  back  perceive  the  quivering  spear : 
A  fate  so  near  him  chills  his  soul  with  fright ; 
Aqd  swims  before  his  eyes  the  many  coloured  light 
Achilles,  rushing  in  with  dreadful  cries. 
Draws  his  broad  blade,  and  at  .&eas  flietx 
.^eas,  rousing  as  the  foe  came  on 
(With  force  collected)  heaves  a  mighty  stone: 
A  mass  enormous  !  which  in  modem  days 
No  two  of  Earth's  degenerate  sons  could  raise. 
But  ocean's  god,  whose  earthquakes  rock  the 

ground. 
Saw  the  distress,  and  mov»d  the  powers  around. 

"  Lo  !  on  the  brink  of  fote  .£neas  stands. 
An  instant  victim  to  Achilles'  bands; 
By  Phoebus  urg'd :  but  Phoebus  has  bestow'd 
His  aid  in  vain :  the  man  o'erpowcrs  the  god. 
And  can  ye  see  this  righteous  chief  atone. 
With  guiltless  blood,  for  vices  not  his  own  } 
To  all  the  gods  his  oonsunt  vows  were  paid  : 
8ur»,  though  he  wars  for  Troy,  he  claims  our  aid  .' 
Fate  wills  not  this ;  nor  thus  can  Jove  resign 
The  future  father  of  the  Dardan  line  ; 
The  first  great  ancestor  obtained  his  gnce, 
And  still  his  love  descends  on  all  the  race ; 
For  Priam  now,  and  Priam's  faithless  kind. 
At  length  are  ddious  to  th'  all-seeing  mind  ; 
On  great  £nettS4ihall  devolve  the  reign, 
4iidioiis8ucceeaiiig  soot  tht  iastoig  lint  sustaiiw*' 
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The  great  Earth*shaker  thus :  to  whom  ttpRc$ 

Th'  imperial  goddess  with  the  radiant  eyi-s : 

"  Good  as  he  is,  to  immolate  or  spare 

The  Dardan  prince,  O  Neptune,  be  thy  care  ; 

Pallas  and  I,  by  all  that  gods  can  bind. 

Have  sworn  destruction  to  the  Trojan  kind; 

Not  ev'n  an  instant  to  protract  their  fate. 

Or  save  one  member  of  the  sinking  state ; 

Till  her  last  flame  be  quench'd  with  her  last  gore,- 

And  cv'n  her  crumbling  ruins  are  no  more." 

The  king  of  ocean  to  the  fight  descends, 
Through  all  the  whistling  darts  his  course  he  beadS| 
Swift  interposed  between  the  warriors  flies. 
And  casU  thick  darkness  o'er  Achilles'  eyes. 
Fjrom  grcAt  Eneas'  shield  the  spear  he  drew. 
And  at  bis  mattter's  feet  the  weapon  threw. 
That  done,  with  force  divine  he  snatcb'd  on  high 
The  Dardan  prince,  and  bore  him  through  the'  sky. 
Smooth-gliding  without  step,  above  the  heads 
Or  warring  heroes,  and  of  bounding  steeds  t 
Till  at  the  battle's  utmost  verge  they  light. 
Where  the  slow  Caucans  close  the  rear  of  fight. 
The  godhead  there  (his  heavenly  form  confess'd)1 
With  words  like  these  the  panting  chief  address'd ; 

"  V^'bat  power,  O  prince,  with  force  inferior  far, 
Urg'd  thee  to  meet  Achilles  arm  in  war  ? 
Henceforth  beware,  nor  antedate  thy  doom, 
Defrauding  fate  of  all  thy  feme  to  come. 
But  when  the  day  decreed  (for  come  it  must) 
Shall  lay  this  dreadful  hero  in  the  dust, 
I^t  then  the  furies  of  that  arm  be  known. 
Secure,  no  Grecian  force  transcends  thy  own.'.' 

With  that,  he  left  him,  wondering  as  he  lay. 
Then  fcom  Achilles  chas'd  the  mist  away  i 
Sudden,  returning  with  the  stream  of  light. 
The  scene  of  war  came  rushing  on  his  sight. 
Then  thus  amaz'd :  "  What  wonders  strike  my 

mind! 
My  spear,  that  parted  on  the  wings  of  wmd. 
Laid  here  before  me !  and  the  Dardan  lord. 
That  fell  this  instant,  vanished  from  my  sword  ^ 
I  thought  alone  with  mortals  ta  contend. 
But  powers  celestial  sure  this  foe  defend. 
Great  as  he  is,  onr  arm  he  scarce  will  try, 
O^ntent,  for  once,  with  all  his  gods,  to  fly. 
Now  then  let  others  bleed." — This  said,  aloud 
He  vents  hiafury,  and  inflames  the  crowd, 
"  O  Greeks"  (h6  cries,  and  every  rank  alarms) 
"  Join  battle,  man  to  man,  and  arms  to  arms  i 
Tis  not  in  me,  though  favoured  by  the  sky, 
To  mow  whole  troops,  and  make  whole  armiet  fly  : 
No  god -can  singly  such  a  host  engage. 
Not  Mars  himself,  nor  great  Minerva's  rage. 
But  whaLioe'er  Achilles  can  inspire, 
Whate'er  of  active  force,  or  acting  fire : 
Whate'er  this  heart  can  prompt,  or  hand  obey  ; 
All,  all,  Achilles,  Greeks!  is  yours  to-day. 
Through  yon  w  ide  host  this  arm  shall  scatter  fear. 
And  thin  the  squadrons  with  my  single  spear." 

He  said :  nor  less  elate  with  martial  joy, 
The  godlike  Hector  warm'd  the  troops  of  Troy : 
**  Trojans,  to  war  I     Think  Hector  leads  you  on ; 
Nor  dread  the  vaunts  of  Peleus'  haughty  son. 
Deeds  must  decide  our  fate.    Ev'n  those  with 


Insult  the  brave,  who  tremlHe  at  their  swords  t 
The  weakest  atheist  wretch  all  Heaven  defies, 
But  shrinks  and  shudders  when  the  thunder  iieir 
Nor  from  yon  boaster  shall  your  chirf  retire, 
Not  thou^Ju»  heart  wm»tael»  hit  haodwere  fire  | 
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That  fire,  that  steel,  your  Hector  should  with- 
stand, 
And  brave  that  venfreliil  heart,  that  dreadful  hfend.'* 

Thus  (breathing  rage  through  all)  the  hero  said ; 
A  wood  of  lances  rises  round  his  head, 
Clamours  on  clamours  tempest  all  the  air, 
TTwy  join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  to  the  war. 
Sut  Phoebus  warns  him  from  high  Heaven  to  shun 
The  single  fight  with  Thetis'  gwllike  son; 
More  safe  to  combat  in  the  mingled  band, 
Kor  t^mpt  too  near  the  terrours  of  his  hand. 
He  hears  obedient  to  the  god  of  light, 
And,  plung'd  within  the  ranks,  awaits  the  6ghti 

Then  fierce  Achilles,  shouting  to  the  skies. 
On  Troy*8  whole  force  with  boundless  fury  flies. 
First  falls  Iphition,  at  his  army's  head ; 
Brave  was  the  chief,  and  brave  the  host  he  led ; 
From  great  Otr^'ntenshederiv'd  his  blood, 
Hia  mother  was  a  Nais  of  the  flood ; 
Beneath  the  shades  of  Tmolus,  crown'd  with  snow. 
From  Hyde's  walls  he  rul'd  the  lands  below. 
Fierce  as  he  springs,  the  sword  his  head  divides  j 
The  parted  visage  falls  on  equal  sides : 
With  loud-resounding  arms  he  strikes  the  plain ; 
While  thus  Achilles  glories  oVr  the  slain  : 

"  Lie  there,  Otryntides !  the  Trojan  earth 
Receives  thee  dead,  though  Gygae  boast  thy  birth; 
Those  beauteous  fields  where  Hyllus*  waves  are 

TOlIM, 

And  plenteous  Herraus  swells  with  tides  of  gold. 
Are  Uune  no  moire'* — th*  insulting  hero  said. 
And  left  him  sleeping  in  eternal  shade ; 
The  rolling  wheels  of  Greece  the  body  tore, 
And  dafth'd  their  axles  with  no  vulgar  gore. 
'  Demoleon  next,  Antenor*8  ofipring,  laid 
Breathless  in  dust,  the  price  of  rashness  paid. 
Th'  impatient  steel,  with  full-<lescending  sway, 
Forc'd  through  his  brazen  helm  its  furious  way ; 
Resistless  drove  the  batter'd  skull  before, 
And  dashM  and  mingled  all  the  brains  with  gore. 
This  sees  Hippodamas,  and,  seized  with  fright. 
Deserts  his  chariot  for  a  swifter  flight : 
The  lance  arrests  him :  an  ignoble  wouod 
The  panting  Trojan  rivets  to  the  ground. 
He  groans  away  his  soul :  not  louder  roars. 
At  Neptune^s  shrine  on  Helic^'s  high  shores, 
rhe  victim  bull :  the  rocks  rebellow  round. 
And  Ocean  listens  to  the  grateful  sound. 

Then  fell  on  Polydore,  his  vengeful  rage. 
The  youngest  ho|»e  of  Priam^s  stooping  age 
( Who«e  feet  for  swiftness  in  the  race  surpast)  ; 
Of  all  his  tons,  the  dearest,  and  the  last. 
To  the  forbidden  field  he  Ukes  his  flight 
In  the  first  fully  of  a  youthful  knight. 
To  vaunt  bis  swiftness,  wheels  around  the  plain. 
But  vaunts  not  long,  with  all  his  swiftness  slain. 
Struck  where  the  crossing  belts  unite  behind. 
And  golden  rings  the  double  back-plate  joinM : 
Forth  through  the  navel  burst  the  thrilling  steel ; 
And  on  his  knees  with  piercing  shrieks  he  fell ; 
THe  rushing  entrails,  pour*d  upon  tht^  ground. 
His  hands  collect ;  and  darkness  wraps  him  round. 
When  Hector  view*d,  all-ghastly  in  his  gore, 
Thus  sadly  slain,  th*  unhappy  Polydore, 
A  cloud  of  sorrow  .overcast  his  sight ; 
His  §M  no  longer  brook- d  the  distant  fight, 
Full  in  Achilles'  dreadful  front  he  came. 
And  shook  his  javelin  like  a  waving  flame. 
The  son  of  Peleus  sees,  with  joy  poss^, 
His  heart  h^-bouadiny  in  his  risiDg  brsast: 


"  And,  lo  t  the  man,  on  whom  black  fates  attend; 
The  man,  that  slew  Achilles,  in  his  friend ! 
No  more  shall  Hector's  and  Pelides'  spear 
Turn  from  each  other  in  the  walks  of  war'* — 
Then  with  revengeful  eyes  he  scann'd  him  o'er : 
"  Cdme,  and  receive  thy  fate !"  He  spake  no  more. 
Hector,  undaunted,  thus :  *'  Such  words  employ 
To  one  that  dreads  thee,  some  unwarlike  boy : 
'Such  we  could  give,  defying  and  defy'd. 
Mean  intercourse  of  obloquy  and  pride ! 
I  know  thy  force  to  mine  superior  far ; 
But  Heaven  alone  confers  success  in  wot  : 
Mean  as  I  am,  the  gods  may  guide  my  dart. 
And  give  it  entrance  in  a  braver  heart." 

Then  parts  thelanoe :  but  Pallas*  heavenly  breath 
Far  from  Achilles  wafts  the  winged  death; 
The  bidden  dart  again  to  Hector  flies. 
And  at  the  feet  of  its  great  master  lies. 
Achilles  closes  with  his  hated  fo6, 
His  heart  and  eyes  with  flaming  fury  glow: 
But,  present  to  his  aid,  Apollo  shrouds. 
The  favour*d  hero  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Thrice  struck  Pelides  with  indignant  health 
Thrice  in  impassive  air  he  p1ung*d  the  datt : 
The  spear  a  fourth  time  bury'd  m  the  cloud ; 
He  fiaams  with  fury,  and  exclaims  aloud  .* 
"  Wretch !  thou  hast  'scap'd  again,  •noe  morf 
thy  flight 
,  Has  sav'd  thee,  and  the  partial  god  of  light 
But  long  thou  Shalt  not  thy  just  fate  withstand. 
If  any  power  assist  Achilles*  hand. 
Fly  then,  inglorious !  but  thy  flight  tWs  day 
( Whole  hecatombs  of  Trqjan  ghosts  shall  pay.'* 

With  that,  he  gluts  his  rage  on  numbers  slain.- 
Then  Dryops  tumbled  to  th*  ensangxiin'd  plain, 
Pierc*d  through  the  neck:  he  left  him  panting  there. 
And  stopp'd  Demuchus,  great  Philetor's  heir. 
Gigantic  chief  t  deep  ga8h*d  th*  enormous  blade. 
And  for  the  soul  an  ample  passage  made« 
Laogonus  and  Oardaous  expire. 
The  valiant  sons  of  an  unhappy  sire ; 
Both  in  one  instant  from  the  chariot  hurl'd. 
Sunk  in  one  instant  to  the  nether  world ; 
This  difference  only  their  sad  fates  afibrd, 
That  one  the  spear  destray*d,  and  one  the  sword. 

Nor  less  unpity'd  young  Alastor  bleeds  , 
In  vain  his  youth,  in  vain  his  beauty,  pleads : 
In  vain  he  begs  thee  with  a  suppliant's  moan, 
To  spare  a  form,  an  age,  so  like  thy  own  I 
Unhappy  boy  !  no  prayer,  no  moving  art. 
E'er  bent  that  fierce,  inexorable  heart ! 
While  yet  he  trembled  at  his  knees,  and  cry*d, 
The  ruthless  falchion  op'd  his  tender  side ; 
The  panting  Jiver  pours  a  flood  of  gore. 
That  drowns  his  bosom  till  he  pants  no  more'. 

Through  Mulius'  head  then  drove  th*  impetuous 
The  warrior  falls,  traosfixM  from  ear  to  car.  [spear^ 
Thy  life,  Echeclus !  next  the  sword  bereaves, 
Deep  through  the  front  the  ponderous  falchion 

cleaves ; 
Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  smoking  weapon  lies. 
The  puiple  death  comes  floating  o*cr  his  eyes. 
TThen  brave  Deucalion  dy*d  :  the  dart  wis  flung 
Where  the  ktiit  nerves  the  pliant  elbow  strung^ 
He  dropt  his  arm,  an  unassisting  weight. 
And  stood  all  impotent,  expecting  fate : 
Full  on  his  neck  the  falling  falchion  sped, 
From  his  bruad  shoulders  iiew'd  his  crested  head: 
Forth  from  the  bone  the  spinal  marrow  flies, 
And  sunk  ia  diot  th«  ^ipse  extended  lies.. 
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Hhigmus,  whose  race  from  fruitful  Thracia  came, 
(llie  son  of  Pireus,  an  Ulustriouf  name) 
Succeeds  to  fate :  the  spear  bis  belly  rends ; 
Proue  from  bis  car  the  thundering  chief  descends : 
The  squire,  who  saw  expiring  on  the  ground 
Ilis  prostrate  master,  rein*d  the  steeds  around : 
Ills  back  scarce  tum'd,  the  Pelian  javelin  gor'd. 
And  stretched  the  scr\-ant  o*er  his  dying  lord* 
As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills, 
And  runs  on  crackling  shrubs  between  the  hills  ; 
Then  o'er  the  stubble  up  the  mountain  flies, 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  skies. 
This  way  and  that  the  spreading  torrent  roars; 
So  sweeps  the  hero  through  the  wasted  shores ; 
Around  him  wide,  immense  destruction  pours. 
And  earth  is  delug'd  with  the  sanguine  showen. 
As,  with  autumnal  harvests  covered  o*er. 
And  thick  bestrown,  lies  Ceres' sacred  floor ; 
When  romid  and  round,  with  never-weary'd  pain, 
The  trampling  Steers  beat  out  th*  unnumber*d  grain : 
So  the  fierce  coursers,  as  the  chariot  rolls, 
Tread  down  whole  ranks,  and  crush  out  heroes' 
•ouls.  [fly, 

Dadt'd  from  theh*  hoofis,  while  o*er  the  dead  they 
Black,  bloody  drops  the  smoking  chariot  dye : 
The  spiky  wheels  through  heaps  of  caruAge  tore  ; 
And  thick  the  groaning  axles  dropp*d  with  gore. 
High  o'er  the  scene  of  death  Achilles  stood. 
All  grim  with  duft,  all  horrible  in  blood : 
Yet  still  insatiate,  still  with  rage  on  flam«; 
Swh  is  the  lust  of  neTer-dying  fame  I 


THE  ILIA0. 


BOOE  XXI* 


ARGUMENT. 


*rHE  lATTlB  IN  THE  alVER  SCAMAKDSK. 

Thr  Trojans  fly  before  Achillea,  some  towards  the 
town,  others  to  the  river  Scamander:  he  falls 
upon  the  latter  with  great  slaughter;  takes 
twelve  captives  alive,  to  sacrifice  to  the  shade 
of  Patroclus  ^  and  kills  Lyeaon  and  Asteropaeus. 
:§pamander  attacks  him  with  all  his  waves; 
Neptone  and  Pallas  assist  the  hero;  Simois  joins 
Scamander;  at  length  Vulcan,  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  Juno,  almost  dries  up  the  river.  This 
f-ombat  ended,  the  other  gods  engage  each 
otiter.  Meanwhile  Achilles  continues  the  slaugh- 
ter, drives  the  rest  into  Troy:  Agenor  only 
makes  a  stand,  and  is  con^seyed  away  in  a  cloud 
by  Apollo ;  who  (to  delude  Achilles)  tak^  upon 
him  Agenor's  shape,  and,  while  he  pursues  him 
in  that  diiiguise,  gives  the  Trojans  an  oppor- 
ti^nity  of  retiring  into  their  city. 

The  same  day  continues.  The  scene  is  on  the  banks 
and  in  the  stream  of  Scamander* 


Aitn  now  to  Xanthus'  gliding  stream  they  drove, 
Xurthns,  immortal  progeny  of  Jove, 


The  river  here  divides  the  flying  train. 
Part  to  the  town  fly  diverse  o*er  the  plain, 
Where  late  their  troops  triumphant  bore  the  fight  s 
Now  chas'd,  and  trembling  in  ignoble  flight 
(These  with  a  gathered  mist  Saturnia  shrouds. 
And  rolls  behind  the  rout  a  heap  of  clouds}. 
Part  plunge  into  the  stream :  old  Xanthus  roars^ 
The  flashing  billows  beat  the  whiten'd  shores  .* 
With  cries  promiscuous  all  the  banks  resound : 
And  here,  and  there,  in  eddies  whirling  round. 
The  flouncing  steeds  and  shrieking  warriors  drowned* 
As  the  scorchM  locusts  from  thejr  fields  retire, . 
While  fast  behind  them  runs  the  blaze  of  fire  ; 
Driven  from  the  land  before  the  smoky  cloud. 
The  clustering  legions  rush  mto  the  flood : 
So,  pIungM  in  Xanthus  by  Achilles'  force. 
Roars  the  resounding  surge  with  men  and  horse. 
His  bloody  lance  the  hero  casts  aside 
(Which  spreading  tamarisks  on  the  margin  hide) ; 
Then,  like  a  god,  the  rapid  billows  braves, 
Arm'd  with  his  sword  high-brandish*d  o'er  the 

waves : 
Now  down  he  plunges,  now  he  whirls  it  round. 
Deep  groan'd  the  waters  with  the  djring  sound  ; 
Rep<:ated  wounds  the  reddening  river  dyM, 
And  the  warm  purple  circled  on  the  tide. 
Swift  thrbugh  the  foamy  flood  the  Trojans  fly. 
And  close  in  rocks  or  winding  caverns  lie : 
So,  the  huge  dolphin  tempesting  the  main. 
In  shoals  before  him  fly  the  scaly  train, 
Confus'dly  heapM  they  seek  their  inmost  caret. 
Or  pant  and  heave  beneath  the  floating  waves. 
Now,  tir»d  with  slaughter,  from  the  Trojan  band 
Twelve  chosen  youths  he  drags  alive  to  land  ; 
With  thrir  rich  belts  their  captive  arms  constraiils 
( iMt  their  proud  ornaments,  but  now  their  chains). 
These  his  attendants  to  the  ships  convey'd. 
Sad  victims !  destin'd  to  Patroclus*  shade. 

Then,  as  once  more  he  plung'd  amid  the  flood. 
The  young  Lyoaon  in  his  passage  stood. 
The  son  of  Priam ;  whom  the  hero's  hand 
But  late  made  captive  in  his  father's  land, 
(As  from  a  sycamore,  his  sounding  steel 
Lopp'd  the  green  arms  to  spoke  a  chariot  wheel); 
To  Lemnos'  isle  he  sold  the  royal  slave. 
Where  Juion's  son  the  price  demanded  gave  j 
But  kind  Eetion  touching  on  the  shore. 
The  ransom'd  prince  to  fair  Arisbe  bore. 
Ten  days  were  past,  since  in  his  fisther's  reign 
He  felt  the  sweets  of  libetty  again ; 
The  next,  that  god  whom  men  in  vain  withstand. 
Gives  the  same  youth  to  the  same  conquering  hand| 
Now  never  to  return  !  and  doom'd  to  go 
A  sadder  journey  to  the  shades  below. 
His  well-known  face  when  great  Achillos  ey'd 
(The  helm  and  visor  he  had  cast  aside 
With  wild  afljright,  and  dropped  upon  the  field 
His  useless  lance  smd  unavailing  shield) 
As,  trembling,  panting,  from  the  stream  he  flcd^ 
And  knock'd  his  faultering  kneet,  the  hero  said : 

"  Ve  mighty  gods !  what  wonders  strike  my  view ! 
Is  it  in  vain  our  conquering  arms  subdue  ? 
Sure  I  shall  see  yon  heaps  of  Trojans  kill'd. 
Rise  from  the  shades,  and  bra\-e  me  on  the  field  : 
As  now  the  captive,  whom  so  late  I  bound 
And  sold  to  Lemnos,  stalks  on  Trojan  ground  ! 
Not  him  the  sea's  unmeasur'd  deeps  detain, 
That  bar  such  numbers  from  their  native  plain  t 
lo!  he  returns.    Try,  th^,  my  flying  speftr* 
Try,  if  the  grave  can  hold  the  wanderers 
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If  Earth  tt  length  this  active  prince  can  ffeize, 
Earth,  whose  strong  ^rasp  has  held  down  Hercules." 

Thus  while  he  spake,  the  Trojan  pale  with  fears 
ApproachM,  and  sought  his  knees  with  suppliant 
Loth  as  be  was  to  yield  his  youthful  breath,  [tears, 
And  his  soul  shivering  at  th'  approach  of  death,- 
Achilles  rais*d  the  spear,  prepared  to  wound ; 
He  kissed  his  feet,  extended  on  the  ground : 
And  while,  above,  the  spear  suspended  Stood, 
Longing  to  dip  its  thirsty  point  in  blood. 
One  hand  embracM  them  close,  9ne  stopt  the  dart, . 
White  thus  these  melting  words  attempt  his  heart  .* 

*•  Thy  well-known  captive,  great  Achilles,  see. 
Once  more  Lycaon  trembles  at  thy  knee. 
Some  pity  to  a  suppliant's  name  afford. 
Who  shar'd  the  gifts  of  Ceres  at  thy  board ; 
Wliom  late  thy  conquering  arm  to  Lemnos  bore. 
Far  from  his  father,  friends,  and  native  shore  j 
A  hundred  oxen  were  his  price  that  day. 
Now  sums  immense  thy  mercy  shall  repay. 
Scarce  respited  from  woes  I  ytt  appear. 
And  scarce  twelve  morning  suns  have  seen  me 

here; 
Lo  !  Jove  again  submits  me  to  thy  hands, 
Again,  her  victim  cruel  fate  demands ! 
I  sprung  from  Priam  and  Laothdc  feir 
(Old  Alte's  daughter,  and  Lelegia's  hcir^ 
Who  held  in  Pedasus  bis  fem*d  abode, 
And  rul'd  the  fields  where  silver  Satnio  flow'd) : 
Two  aons  (alas !  unhappy  sons)  she  bore : 
For,  ah !  one  spear  shall  drink  each  brother's  gore. 
And  I  succeed  to  slaughtered  Polydore. 
How  from  that  arm  of  terrour  shall  I  fly  ? 
Some  demon  urges !  *tis  my  doom  to  die  !    • 
If  ever  yet  soft  pity  touched  thy  mind, 
Ah !  think  not  me  too  much  of  Hector*s  kind  I 
Not  the  same  mother  gave  thy  suppliant  breath, 
With  his,  who  wrought  thy  lov»d  Patroclus'  death." 

These  words,  attended  wUh  a  shower  of  tears, 
The  youth  addrcst  to  unrelenting  ears ; 
**  Talk  not  of  life,  or  ransom,"  (he  replies) 
•*  Patroclus  dead,  whoever  meets  me  dies ; 
In  vain  a  single  Trojan  sues  for  grace ; 
But  least,  the  sons  of  Priam's  hateful  race. 
Die  then,  my  friend !  what  boots  it  to  deplore  ? 
The  great,  the  good  Patroclus  is  no  more  ! 
He,  far  thy  better,  was  foredoom 'd  to  die, 
And  thou,  dost  thou  bewail  mortality  ? 
Seest  thou  not  me,  whom  Nature's  gifts  adorn. 
Sprung  firom  a  hero,  from  a  goddess  bom ; 
The  day  shall  come  (which  nothing  can  avert) 
When  by  the  spear,  the  arrow,  or  the  dart, 
By  night  or  day,  by  force  or  by  design, 
Impending  death  and  certain  fate  are  mine. 
Die  then" — he  said :  and,  as  the  word  he  spoke. 
The  fainting  stripling  sunk  before  the  stroke : 
His  hand  forgot  its  grasp,  and  left  the  spear : 
While  all  his  trembling  firame  confest  his  fear ', 
Sudden,  Achilles  his  broad  sword  display'd. 
And  buried  in  his  neck  the  reeking  blade. 
Prone  fell  the  youth  ;  and,  panting  on  the  land, 
The  g\isbing  purple  dy*d  the  thirsty  sand  ; 
The  victor  to  the  stream  the  carcase  gave. 
And  thus  insults  him,  floating  on  the  wave  : 

**  Lie  there,  Lycaon :  let  the  fish  surround 
Thy  bloated  corpse,  and  suck  thy  gory  wound  : 
There  no  sad  mother  shall  thy  funerals  weep. 
But  swift  Scamander  roll  thee  to  the  deep,- 
Wbofie  every  wave  some  watery  monster  brings, 
To  feast  uopanish'd  on  the  fat  of  kings. 


So  perish  Troy,  and  all  the  Trojan  line  ! 
Such  ruin  theirs,  and  stich  compassion  mine. 
What  boots  you  now  Scamauder's  worshipped 

stream,     / 
His  earthly  honours,  and  immortal  name  } 
In  vain  your  immolated  bulls  are  slain, 
Your  living  coursers  glut  his  gulphs  in  vain ; 
Thus  he  rewards  you,  witli  this  bitter  fate  ;* 
Thus,  till  the  Grecian  vengeance  is  complete  ; 
Thus  is  aton'd  Patroclus*  honoured  shade, 
And  the  short  absence  of  Achilles  paid." 

These  boastful  words  pro\'Oke  the  raging  god  ; 
With  fury  swells  the  violated  flood. 
What  means  divine  may  yet  the  power  employ. 
To  check  Achilles,  and  to  rescue  Troy  ? 
Meanwhile  the  hero  springs  in  arms,  to  dare 
The  great  Asteropeus  to  mortal  war  ; 
The  son  of  Pelagon,  whose  lofty  line 
Flows  from  the  source  of  Axis,  stream  divine  ? 
(Fair  Peribaea's  love  the  god  had  crown'd. 
With  all  his  refluent  waters  circled  round). 
On  him  Achilles  rush'd  :  he  fearless  stood. 
And  shook  two  spears,  advancing  from  the  flood  ; 
The  flood  impellM  him,  on  Pelidcs*  head 
T*  avenge  his  waters  chok'd  with  heaps  of  dead. 
Near  as  tliey  drew,  Achilles  thus  began: 

**  What  art  thou,  boldest  of  the  race  of  manl 
Who,  or  from  whence  ?     Unhappy  is  the  sire 
Whose  son  encounters  our  resistless  ire." 
*  **  O  son  of  Peleus !  what  avails  to  trace" 
(Reply'd  the  warrior)  "  our  illustrious  racc^ 
From  rich  Pseonia's  valleys  I  command, 
Arm'd  with  protended  spears,  my  native  band ; 
Now  shines  the  tenth  bright  morning  since  I  came 
In  aid  of  Uion  to  the  fields  of  fame : 
Axius,  who  swells  with  all  the  neighbouring  rills. 
And  wide  around  the  floated  region  ^lls, . 
Kegot  my  sire,  whose  spear  such  glory  won  f 
Now  lift  thy  arm,  and  try  that  hero's  son  !" 

Threatening  he  said :  the  hostile  chiefs  advance; 
At  once  Asteropeus  discharged  each  lance, 
(For  both  his  dexterous  hands  the  lance  could 

wield) 
One  struck,  but  pierc'd  not  the  Vulcanian  shield  j 
One  ras'd  Achillese  hand ;  the  spouting  blood 
Spun  forth,  in  earth  the  fasten'd  weapon  stood. 
Like  lightning  next  the  Pelian  javelin  flies : 
Its  erring  fury  hiss'd  along  the  skies ; 
Deep  in  the  swelling  bank  was  driv'n  the  spear^ 
Even  to  the  middle  earth'd ;  and  quiver*d  there. 
Then  from  his  side  the  sword  Pelides  drew. 
And  on  his  foe  with  doubled  fury  flew. 
The  foe  thrice  tugg'U,  and  shook  the  rooted  wood; 
Reptilsive  of  his  might  the  weapon  stood  : 
The  fourth,  he  trieu  to  break  the  spear,  in  vain  ; 
Bent  as  he  stands,  he  tumbles  to  the  plain ; 
His  belly  open'd  with  a  ghastly  wound. 
The  reeking  entrails  pour  upon  the  ground. 
Beneath  the  heroes  feet  he  panting  lies. 
And  his  eye  darkens,  and  his  spirit  flies : 
While  the  proud  victor  thus  triumphing  said. 
His  radiant  armour  tearing  from  the  dead  : 

"  So  ends  thy  glory!  Such  the  fate  they  prove, 
Who  strive  presumptuous  with  the  sons  of  Jove. 
Sprung  from  a  river,  didst  thou  boast  thy  line? 
But  great  Satumius  is  the  source  of  mine. 
How  durst  thou  vaunt  thy  watery  progeny  ? 
Of  Peleus,  .£acu8,  and  Jove,  am  I 
The  race  of  these  superior  far  to  those. 
As  he  that  thunders  to  the  stroam  that  flowi. 
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What  rivers  ca«,  ScaoiatMler  might  have  shown ; 
But  Jove  he  dreads,  oor  wars  against  bis  son, 
Ev'n  Acheloiis  might  contend  in  vain. 
And  all  the  roaring  billows  of  the  main. 
Th'  eternal  Ocean,  from  whos^  fountains  flow 
The  seas,  the  rivers,  and  the  springs  below. 
The  thundering  voice  of  Jove  abhors  to  hear, 
And  in  his  deep  abysses  shakes  with  fear." 

He  said ;  then  from  the  bank  his  javelin  tore. 
And  left  the  breathless  warrior  in  his  gore. 
The  floating  tides  the  bloody  carcase  lave. 
And  beat  against  it,  wa\*e  succeeding  ware ; 
Till,  roird  between  the  banks,  it  lies  the  food 
Of  curling  eels,  and  fishes  of  the  flood. 
All  scattered  round  the  stream  (their  mighiiest 

slain) 
Th'  amaz'd  Psonians  scour  along  the  plain  : 
He  vents  his  fury  on^he  flying  crew, 
Thrasius,  Astynylus,  and  Mncsius  slew ; 
Mydon,  Thersilochus,  with  Junius  fell ; 
And  numbers  more  his  lance  had  piungM  to  Hell ; 
But  from  the  bottom  of  bis  gulphs  profound, 
Scamander  spoke ;  the  sbof es  rctum'd  the  sound : 

**  O  first  of  morUls !  (for  the  gods  are  thine) 
In  valour  matchless,  and  in  force  divine  ! 
If  Jove  have  given  thee  every  Trojan  bead, 
Tis  not  on  mc  thy  rage  should  heap  the  dead. 
See  I  my  chok'd  streams  no  n^ore  their  course  can 

keep. 
Nor  roll  their  wonted  tribute  to  the  deep. 
Turn,  then,  impetuous!  from  our  injured  flood; 
Content,  thy  slaughters  could  amaze  a  god." 

In  human  form  confessed  before  hit  eyes, 
The  river  thus ;  and  thus  the  chief  replies : 
"  O  sacred  stream !  thy  word  we  shall  obey ; 
But  not  till  Troy  the  destin'd  vengeance  p^y : 
Not  till  within  her  towers  the  peijur'd  train 
Shall  pant,  and  tremble  at  our  arms  again : 
Not  till  proud  Hector,  guardian  of  her  wall. 
Or  stain  this  lance,  or  see  Achilles  fall." 

He  said ;  and  drove  with  fury  on  tbe  foe. 
Then  to  the  godhead  of  the  silver  bow 
The  yellow  flood  began:  "  O  son  of  Jove  ! 
Was  not  the  mandate  of  the  sire  above 
Full  and  express  ?  that  Phoebus  should  employ 
His  sacred  arrows  in  defence  of  Troy, 
And  make  her  conquer,  till  Hyperion's  UlU 
In  awful  darkness  hide  the  face  of  all  ?*' 

He  spoke  in  vain — the  chief  without  dismay, 
Ploughs  through  the  boiling  surge  his  desperate 
Then,  rising  in  his  rage  above,  the  shores,       [way. 
From  all  his  deep  the  bellowing  river  roars. 
Huge  lieaps  of  slain  disgorges  on  the  coast. 
And  round  the  banks  the  gbaiitly  dead  are  to9t 
While  all  b^ore,  the  billows  raag*d  on  high 
(A  watery  bulwark)  skrcen  the  bands  who  fly. 
Now  bursting  on  bis  head  with  thundering  sound. 
The  falling  deluge  whelms  the  hero  round  : 
His  loaded  shield  bends  to  the  nishing  titie  j 
His  feet,  upborn,  scarce  the  strong  flood  divide^ 
Sliddering,  and  staggering.     On  the  border  stood 
A  ^reading  elm,  that  overhung  the  flood ; 
He  seiz'd  a  bending  bough,  his  steps  to  stay ; 
The  plant,  uprooted,  to  his  weight  gave  way, 
Heaving  the  bonk,  and  uoderminiog  all ; 
Loud  flash  tbe  waters  to  tbe  rushing  fall 
Of  the  thick  foliage.    The  large  trunk. display 'd 
Bridged  the  rough  flood  across  •*  the  hero  stayed 
On  this  his  weight,  and,  raisM  upon  his  band, 
Aeap'd  fifoot  the  chanuel,  and  regaia^d  the  land* 


Then  blackened  the  wild  waves  ;'tbe  murmur  roie  | 

The  god  pursues,  a  huger  billow  throws, 

And  bursts  the  bank,  ambitious  to  destroy 

The  man  whose  fury  is  the  fate  of  Troy. 

He,  like  the  warlike  eagle,  speeds  his  pace 

(Swiftest  and  strongest  of  th'  aerial  race) 

Far  as  a  spear  can  fly  -,  Achilles  springs 

At  every  bound ;  his  clanging  armour  rings : 

Now  here,  now  there,  he  turns  oti  every  side. 

And  winds  his  course  before  the  following  tide  j 

The  waves  flow  after,  wheresoever  he  wheels, 

And  gather  fast,  and  murmur  at  his  heels. 

So  when  a  peasant  to  his  garden  beings 

Soft  rills  of  water  from  the  bubbling  springs,  i 

And  calls  the  floods  from  high,  to  bless  his  bowers^ 

And  feed  with  prcgnaut  streams  the  plants  and 

flowers; 
Soon  as  he  clears  whatever  their  passage  staid. 
And  marks  the  future  current  with  his  spade. 
Swift  o'er  the  rolling  pebbles,  down  the  hills. 
Louder  and  louder  purl  the  falling  rills  ; 
Before  him  scattering,  they  prevtint  his  pains. 
And  shine  in  mazy  wanderings  o'er  the  plains. 

Still  flies  Achilles,  but  before  his  eyes 
Still  swift  Scamander  rolls  where'er  he  flies : 
Not  all  his  speed  escapes  the  rapid  floods ; 
The  first  of  men,  but  not  a  match  for  gods. 
Oft  as  he  turn'jd  the  torrent  to  oppose. 
And  bravely  try  if  ail  the  powers  were  foes ;    ^ 
So  oft  the  surge,  in  watery  mouutains  spread. 
Beats  on  his  back,  or  bursts  upon  his  heacL 
Yet  dauniless  still  the  adverse  flood  he  braves. 
And  still  indignant  bounds  above  the  waves. 
TirM  by  the  tides,  his  knt-es  relax  with  toil ; 
WashM  from  beneath  him  slides  the  slimy  soM : 
When  thus  ( bis  eyes  on  Heaven's  expansion  thrown) 
Forth  bursts  the  hero  with  an  angry  groan: 

**  Is  there  no  god  Achilles  to  befriend. 
No  power  t'  avert  his  Miserable  end  ? 
Prevent,  oh  Jove !  this  ignominioi^s  date. 
And  make  my  future  life  the  sport  of  Fate. 
Of  all  Heaven's  oracles  belie v'd  in  vain, 
But  most  of  Thetis,  must  her  son  complain  ; 
By  Phoebus'  darts  she  prophesied  my  fall, 
In  glorious  arms  before  the  Trojan  wall. 
Oh  !  had  I  died  in  fields  of  battle  warm. 
Stretch 'd  like  a  hero,  by  a  hero's  arm ! 
Might  Hector's  spear  this  dauntless  bosom  rend. 
And  my  swift  soul  o'ertake  my  slaughter'd  friend ! 
Ah,  no !  Achilles  meets  a  shameful  &te. 
Oh  !  how  unworthy  of  the  brave  and  great  1        ^ 
like  some  vile  swain,  whom  on  a  rainy  day. 
Crossing  a  ford,  the  torrent  sweeps  aw«y. 
An  unregarded  carcase,  to  the  sea." 

Neptune  and  Pallas  haste  to  bis  relief, 
And  thus  in  human,form  address  the  chief. 
The  power  of  Ocean  first :  *'  Forbear  thy  fear, 
O  son  of  Peleus  !  Lo,  thy  gods  appear  ! 
Behold  !  from  Jove  descending  to  thy  aid. 
Propitious  Neptune,  and  the  blue-ey'd  maid. 
Stay,  and  the  furious  flood  shall  cease  to  rave: 
'Tis  not  thy  fate  to  glut  his  angry  wave. 
But  thou,  the  counsel  Heaven  suggests,  attend  1 
Nor  breathe  from  combat,  nor  thy  sword  suspend. 
Till  Troy  receive  her  flying  sons,  till  all 
Her  routed  squadrons  pant  behind  their  wall : 
Hector  alone  shall  stand  his  fatal  chance, 
And  Hector's  blood  shall  smoke  upon  thy  lance* 
Thine  is  the  glory  doom'd."  Thus  spake  the  gods: 
Then  swift  aS9eiKied  to  the  hrigl^t  aMies. 
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Stang  with  new  ardour,  thus  by  Heaven  impeird. 
He  springs  impetuous,  and  invades  the  Held  : 
O'er  all  Ih'  expanded  plain  the  waters  spread, 
Heap'd  on  the  bounding  billuws  dance  the  dead, 
Floating  'midst  scattered  arms ;  while  casques  of 

gold 
And  turned  up  bucklera  glittered  as  they  roU'd. 
High  o*er  the  surging  tide,  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
He  wades  and  mounts ;  the  parted  wave  resounds. 
Not  a  whole  river  stops  the  heroes  course, 
While  Pallas  fills  him  with  immorUl  force. 
With  equal  rage,  indignant  Xanthus  roars, 
And  lifts  his  billows,  and  overwhelms  bis  shores. 

Then  thus  to  Simois.  "  Haste,  my  brother  flood  ! 
An^l  check  this  mortal,  that  controls  a  god : 
Our  bravest  heroes  else  shalj  quit  the  fight, 
And  Itioo  tumble  froni  her  towery  height. 
Call  then  thy  subject  streams,  and  bid  tbem  roar. 
From  all  tby  fountains  swell  thy  watery  store. 
With  broken  rocks,  and  with  a  load  of  dead, 
Charge  the  black  surge,  and  poar  it  on  his  head, 
Mark  how  resistless  through  the  floods  he  goes, 
And  boldly  bids  tbe  warring  gods  be  foes  ! 
But  nor  that  force,  nor  form  divine  to  sight, 
Shall  aught  avail  him,  if  our  mge  unite : 
Whelmed  under  our  dark  gtilphs  those  arms  shall 
That  blaze  so  dreadful  in  each  Trojan  eye ;       [lie, 
And  deep  beneath  a  sandy  mountain  hurl'd, 
JmmersM  remain  thb  terrour  of  the  world. 
Such  ponderous  ruin  shall  confound  the  place. 
No  Greek  shall  e'er  his  perHhM  relics  grace. 
No  hand  hU  bones  shall  gather,  or  inhume; 
These  his  cold  rites,  and  this  his  watery  tomb.'* 

He  said ;  and  on  the  chief  descends  amain. 
Increased  with  gore,  and  swelling  with  tbe  slain. 
Then  murmuring  firom  his  beds,  be  boils,  he  raves, 
And  a  foam  whitens  on  the  purple  waves: 
At  every  step,  before  Achilles  stood 
The  crimson  surge,  and  delug'd  him  with  blood 
Fear  touched  the  queen  of  Heaven :  she  saw  dis- 

may'd, 
She  callM  aloud,  and  suromonM  Vulcan*s  aid  : 

**  Rise  to  the  war  !  th'  insulting  flood  requires 
Thy  wasteful  arm  :  assemble  all  tliy  fires  ! 
While  to  their  aid,  by  our  command  enjoin'd, 
Hush  the  fwifl  F^astern  and  the  Western  wind. 
These  from  old  Oa-an  at  my  word  shall  blow, 
Pour  the  red  torrent  On  the  watery  tbe. 
Corpses  and  arms  to  one  bright  ruin  turn, 
And  hissing  rivers  to  their  bottoms  burn. 
Go,  mighty  in  thy  rage  U  display  thy  power. 
Drink  tbe  whole  flood,  tbe  crackling  trees  de%'our, 
Scorch  all  the  banks !  and  (till  our  voice  reclaim) 
ExQrt  th'  unwearied  furiej  of  the  flame !" 

The  power  ignipotent  her  word  obeys : 
Wide  o'er  tbe  plain  he  pours  th6  boundless  blaze ; 
At  once  consumes  the  dead,  and  dries  the  soil, 
And  the  shrunk  waters  in  their  channel  beit 
Am  when  autumnal  Boreas  sweeps  the  sky. 
And  instant  blows  the  watered  gardens  dry : 
So  looked  the  field,  so  whitenM  was  the  ground. 
While  Vulcao  breathM  the  fiery  blast  around. 
Swift  on  the  sedgy  reeds  the  ruin  preys  ; 
Along  the  margin. winds  the  running  blaze : 
The  trees  in  flaming  rows  to  asbea  turn. 
The  flowery  lotos  aoud  the  tamarisk  bum. 
Broad  elm,  and  cyprt»  rising  in  a  spire } 
The  watery  willowvhiss  before  the  fire. 
Now  glow  the  waves,  the  fishes  pant  for  breath, 
-  The  eels  lie  twiitiiif  in  the  pangs  of  death : 


Now  flounce  aloft,  now  dive  the  icaly  fry. 
Or,  gasping,  turn  their  bellies  to  the  sky. 
At  length  the  river  reared  his  languid  head, 
And  thus,  short  panting,  to  the  god  he  said  * 

*'  Oh,  Vulcan !  oh !  what  power  resists  thy  might? 
I  faint,  I  sink,  unequal  to  the  fight — 
I  yield— Let  Ilion  fell,  if  Fate  decree  j 
Ah — bend  no  more  thy  fiery  arms  on  me !" 

He  ccasM ;  wide  conflagration  blazing  round ; 
The  bubbling  waters  yield  a  hissing  sound. 
As  when  the  flames  beneath  a  caldron  rise. 
To  melt  the  fat  of  some  rich  sacrifice, 
Amid  the  fierce  embrace  of  circling  fires 
The  waters  foam,  the  heavy  smoke  aspires : 
Sd  boils  th'  imprisouM  flood,  forbid  to  flow. 
And  chok'd  with  vapours,  feels  his  bottom  glow.     • 
To  Juno  then,  imperial  queen  of  air, 
The  bumiqg  river  sends  his  earnest  prayer: 

**  Ah,  why  Satumia !  must  thy  son  engage 
Me,  only  me,  with  all  his  wasteful  rage  ? 
On  other  gods  his  dreadful  arm  employ, 
For  mightier  gods  assert  the  cause  of  Troy, 
Submissive  I  desibt,  if  tliou  command  ; 
But,  ah  !  withdraw  this  all  destroying  hand. 
Hear  then  my  solemn  oath,  to  yield  to  Fate 
Unaided  Ilion,  and  her  destinM  state, 
Till  Greece  shall  gird  her  with  destructive  flame. 
And  in  one  ruin  sink  the  Trojan  name.'* 

His  warm  entreaty  tonch'd  Saturnia's  ear : 
She  bade  th'  Ignipotent  his  rage  forbear, 
Rccal  the  flame,  nor  in  a  mortal  cause 
Infest  a  god :  th'  obedient  flame  withdraws : 
Again,  the  branching  streams  begin  to  spread. 
And  soft  re^murmur  in  their  wonted  bed 

Wiiile  these  by  Juno's  will  the  strife  resig% 
The  warring  gods  in  fierce  contention  join : 
Re  kindling  rage  each  heavenly  breast  alarms ; 
With  horrid  clangour  shocked  th*  etherial  aims: 
Heaven  in  loud  thunder  bids  the  trumpet  sound  ( 
And  wide  beneath  them  groans  the  rending  ground. 
Jove,  as  his  sport,  the  dreadful  scene  descries. 
And  views  contending  gods  with  careless  eyes. 
Tiie  pewer  of  battles  lifts  his  brazen  spear, 
And  first  assaults  the  radiant  queen  of  war : 

*'  What  mov'd  thy  madness  thus  to  disunite 
Etherial  minds,  and  mix  all  Heaven  in  fight  ? 
Whalt  wonder  this,  when  in  thy  frantic  nwod 
Thou  drov*st  a  mortal  to  insult. a  god  ? 
Thy  impious  hand  Tydides'  javelin  bore. 
And  madly  bath'd  it  in  celestial  gore.*' 

He  spoke,  and  smote  the  loud-resounding  shield. 
Which  bears  Jove*s  thunder  on  its  dreadful  field) 
The  adamantine  isgis  of  her  sire, 
That  turns  the  glancing  bolt  and  forked  fire. 
Then  heav*d  the  god<le8s  in  her  mighty  band 
A  stone,  the  limit  of  the  neighbouring  land, 
There  fix'd  from  eldest  times ;  black,  craggy,  vest: 
This  at  the  heavenly  homicide  she  cast 
Thundering  he  iklls,  a  massif  monstrous  size  ; 
And  seven  broad  acres  covers  as  he  lies. 
The  stunning  stroke  his  stubborn  nerves  unbomid; 
Loud  o*er  the  fields  his  ringiug  arms  resound : 
The  scornful  dame  her  conquest  views  with  smiles. 
And,  glorying,  thus  theproetrategod  reviles  : 

"  Hast  thou  not  yet,  insatiate  ftiry  !  known 
How  far  Minerva's  force  transcends  ^y  own  ? 
Juno,  whom  tbou  rebellious  darest  withstand. 
Corrects  thy  foUy  that  by  Pallas*  hand  ; 
Thus  meets  thy  broken  &ith  with  just  cUsgraoe, 
And  partial  aid  to  Troy*i  porfldiooa  noe.'' 
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The  goddesB  tpoke,  and  tnrnM  her  eyes  away. 
That,  beaming  round,  dUiWd  celestial  day, 
JoTe*s  Cyprian  daughter,  stooping  on  the  bod, 
Lent  to.  the  wounded  god  her  toider  hand  : 
Slowly  he  rises,  scarcely  breathes  with  pain. 
And  propt  on  her  ^ir  arm,  forsakes  the  plain. 
This  the  bright  empress  of  the  Heavens  survey'd, 
And,  scofllng,  thus  to  war*s  victorious  maid  : 

*'  Lo  !  what  an  aid  on  Mars's  side  is  seen ! 
7*he  Smiles*  and  Loves'  tmconquerable  queen  1 
Mark  with  what  insolence,  in  open  view, 
She  moves :   let  Pallas,  if  she  dares,  pursue.*' 

Minerva  smiling  heard,  the  pair  overtook. 
And  slightly  on  her  breast  the  wanton  strook : 
She,  unresisting,  fell  (her  spirits  fled  ;) 
Pn  Earth  together  lay  the  lovers  spread ; 
<*  And  like  these  heroes,  be  the  fete  of  all*' 
(Minerva  cries)  **  who  guard  the  Trojan  wall ! 
To  Grecian  gods  such  let  the  Phrygians  be, 
So  dread,  so  fierce,  as  Venus  is  to  me ; 
Then  from  the  lowest  stone  shall  Troy  be  rnov'd"— 
Thus  she ;  and  Juno  with  a  smile  approvM. 

Meantime,  to  mix  in  more  than  mortal  fight. 
The  god  of  OS;ean  dares  the  god  of  light : 
**  What  sloth  hath  seiz'd  us,  when  the  fields  around 
King  with  conflicting  powers,  and  Heaven  returns 

the  sound  ? 
Shall,  ignominious,  we  with  shame  retire, 
Ko  deed  performed,  to  our  Olympian  sire  ? 
Come  prove  thy  arm !  for  first  the  war  to  wage. 
Suits  not  my  greatness,  or  superior  age : 
Bash  as  thou  art  to  prop  the  Trojan  throne 
(Forgetful  of  my  wrongs,  and.of  thyown) 
And  guard  the  race  of  proud  Laomedon ! 
Hast  thou  forgot  hbw,  at  the  monarch's  prayer. 
We  shar'd  the  lengthened  labours  of  a  year  ? 
Troy's  wall  I  rats'd  (for  such  were  Jove's  com- 
mands,) 
And  yon  proud  bulwarks  grew  beneath  my  hands : 
Thy  task  it  was  to  feed  the  bellowing  droves 
Along  feir  Ida's  vales  and  pendent  groves. 
But  when  the  circling  seasons  in  their  train 
Brought  back  the  gnteful  day  that  crown'd  our 

pain. 
With  menace  stem  the  fraudfril  king  defy'd 
Our  latent  godhead,  and  the  prise  deny'd : 
Mad  as  he  was,  he  threaten'd  servile  bands. 
And  doom'd  us  exiles  far  in  baibarous  lands. 
Incens'd,  we  heavenward  fled  with  swiftest  wing. 
And  destin'd  vengeance  on  the  peijnr'd  king. 
])ost  thou,  for  this,  aflbrd  proud  Ilion  grace. 
And  not,  like  us,  infest  the  feithless  race; 
Like  us,  their  present,  future  sons  destroy, 
And  from  its  deep  foundations  heave  their  Troy  ?** 

Apollo  thus  :  "  To  combat  for  mankind, 
111  suits  the  wisdom  of  celestial  mind: 
For  what  is  man?  calamitous  by  birth. 
They  owe  their  life  and  nourishment  to  earth  ; 
Like  yearly  leaves,  that  now,  with  beauty  aown'd, 
Smile  on  the  Sun  ;  now  wither  on  the  ground. 
To  their  own  hands  commit  the  frantic  scene, 
Nor  mix  immortals  in  a  cause  ta  mean." 

Then  turns  his  fec«,  far-beaming  heavenly  fires, 
And  from  the  senior  power  submiss  retires  t 
Him,  thus  retreating,  Artemis  upbraids. 
The  quivered  huntress  of  the  sylvan  shades : 

*<  And  is  it  thus  the  youthfril  Phosbus  flies. 
And  yields  to  Ocean's  hoary  sire  the  prize } 
.  How  vam  that  martial  pomp  and  dreadfril  sbow 
Of  pointed-arrows,  wd  tht  lihrcr  bow ! 


Now  boast  no  mor<5,  in  3ron  celestial  bower, 
Thyfo^ce  can  match  the  groat  earthUhakiag 
power." 
Silent,  he  heard  the  queen  of  woods  upbraid : 
Not  so  Satilrnia  bore  the  vaunting  maid ; 
But  furious  thus :    **  What  insotence  has  drives 
Thy  pride  to  face  the  majesty  of  Heaven  ? 
What  though  by  Jove  the  fnxkale  plague  dasignM^ 
Fierce  to  the  foeble  race  of  woman-kind. 
The  wretched  matron  feels  thy  piercing  dart ;        ^ 
Thy  sex's  t3rrant,  with  a  tiger's  heart  ? 
What  though,  tremendous  in  the  wood  and  chase. 
Thy  certain  arrowy  pierce  th«  savage  race  ? 
How  dares  thy  rashness  on  the  powers  divme 
Employ  those  arms,  or  match  thy  force  wtth 

mine? 
Learn  hence,  no  more  unequal  war  to  wage"— 
She  said,  and  seiz'd  her  wrists  with  eager  rage  ; 
These  in  her  left  hand  lock'd,  her  right  nnty'd 
The  bow,  the  quiver,  and  its  plumy  pride. 
About  her  temples  flies  the  busy  bow  ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  she  winds  her  from  the  blow  ; 
The  scattering  arrows,  rattling  from  the  case. 
Drop  round,  and  idly  mark  the  dusty  place. 
Swift  from  the  field  the  baftled  huntress  flies. 
And  scarce  retains  the  torrent  in  her  eyes  : 
So,  when  the  felcon  wings  her  way  above. 
To  the  cleft  cavern  speeds  the  gentle  dove, 
(Not  fated  yet  to  die)  there  safe  retreats, 
Yet  still  her  heart  against  th^  marble  beats. 

To  her  Latona  hastes  wiMi  tender  care, 
Uliom  Hermes  viewing,  thus  declines  the  war : 
'*  How  shall  I  face  the  dame,  who  gives  delight 
To  him  whose  thunders  blacken  Heaven  with  night? 
Go,  matchless  goddess  !  triumph  in  the  skies. 
And  boast  my  conquSrt,  while  1  yield  the  prize.'* 

He  spoke ;  and  past :  Latona,  stooping  low. 
Collects  the  scatter'd  shafts,  and  fallen  bow, 
That,  glittering  on  the  dust,  lay  here  and  there  ; 
Dishonour*d  relics  of  Diana's  war. 
Then  swift  pursued  her  to  the  blest  abode. 
Where  all  confus'd  she  sought  the  sovereign  god  | 
Weeping  she  grasp'd  his  knees :  th'  ambrosial  vest 
Shook  with  her  sighs,  and  panted  on  her  breast. 
The  sire  superior  smii'd  ;  and  bade  her  show 
What  heavenly  hand  had  caus'd  his  daughter*! 

woe? 
Abash'd,  she  names  his  own  hnperia]  spouse  ; 
And  the  pale  crescent  fitdes  upon  her  brows. 

Thus  they  above :  while  swiftly  gliding  down, 
Apollo  enters  Ilion's  sacrad  town  :         ^ 
Th^  guardian  god  now  trembled  for  her  wall. 
And  fear'd  the  Greeks,  though  fate  forbad  her  fall. 
Back  to  Olympus,  frt>m  the  war's  alarms. 
Return  the  shining  bands  of  gods  in  arms ; 
Some  proud  in  triumph,  some  with  rage  on  fire ; 
And  take  their  thrones  around  th'  etherial  sire. 
Through  blood,  through  death,  Achilles  still 
proceeds, 
O'er  slaughtei^d  heroes,  apd  o'er  rolling  steeds. 
As  when  avenging  flames,  with  friry  driven 
On  guilty  towns,  exert  the  wrath  of  Heaven  i 
The  pale  inhabitants,  some  fell,  some  fly; 
And  the  red  vapours  purple  all  the  sky : 
So  rag*d  Achilles;  death  and  dire  dismay, 
And  toils,  and  terrours,  fiU'd  the  dreadfril  day. 

High  ou  a  turret  hoary  Priam  stands. 
And  marks  the  waste  of  his  destructive  hands ; 
Views  from  his  arm,  the  'lYqjans'  scatter'd  flighti 
And  the  near  hero  rishig  oa  his  li^ht  I 
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No  step,  no  thetik,  no  M !     With  feeble  peoe. 
And  settled  sorrow  <m  hb  aged  (ace. 
Fast  as  he  could,  he  sighhi^  qnits  the  walls ;  ^ 
And  thns,  descentting,  on  the  guards  he  caHs: 

"  You,  to  whose  care  our  city-gates  belong^ 
Set  wide  your  portals  to  the  flying  throng : 
For  lo  \  be  coroes,  with  unresisted  sway ; 
lie  oomes,  and  desolation  marks  his  way ! 
But  when  within  the  walls  our  troops  take  breath. 
Lock  ihst  the  braxen  bars,  and  shut  out  death." 
Thus  t:harg*d  the  reverend  monarch';  wide  were  flung 
The  opening  folds ;  the  sounding  hinges  nmg, 
Phccbos  rushed  forth,  the  flying  bands  to  meet ; 
Struck  slaughter  back,  and  covcr'd  the  retreat 
On  heaps  the  Trojans  crowd  to  gain  the  gate, 
And,  gladsome,  see  their  last  escape  from  fate. 
Thither,  all  parch'd  with  thirst,  a  heartless  train,' 
Hoary  with  dust,  they  beat  the  hollow  plain : 
And  gasping,  panting,  fainting,  labour  on 
With  heavier  strides,  that  lengthen  tow'rd  the 
Enrag'd  Achilles  follows  witli  his  spear ;     [town. 
Wild  with  revenge,  insatiable  of  war. 

Then  had  the  Greeks  eternal  praise  acquir'd^ 
And  Trov  inglorious  to  her  walls  rctir*d ; 
But   he,^  the  god  who  darts  etherial  flame. 
Shot  dowfi  to  save  her,  and  redeem  her  fame. 
To  young  Agenor  force  divine  he  gave 
(Antenor's  oiiipring,  haughty,  bold,  and  brave;) 
In  aid  of  him,  iMside  the  beach  he  sate. 
And  wrapt  in  clouds,  restrained  the  hand  of  fistc. 
When  now  the  generous  youth  Achilles  spies, 
Thick  beatt  his  heart,  the  troubled  motions  rise. 
(So,  ere  a  storm,  the  waters  heave  and  roll ;) 
He  stops,  and  questions  thus  his  mighty  soul : 

"  What,  shall  I  fly  this  terrour  of  the  plain  ? 
like  others  fly,  and  be  like  others  slain  ? 
Vain  hope !  to  shun  him  by  the  self-same  road 
Yon  line  of  slaughtered  Trojans  lately  trod. 
No :  with  the  common  heap  I  scorn  to  fall — 
What  if  they  passed  me  to  the  Trojan  wall. 
While  I  decline  to  yonder  path,  that  leads 
To  Ida's  forests  and  sorronnding  shades  ? 
So  may  1  reach,  conceard,  the  cooling  flood. 
From  my  tir^d  body  wash  the  dirt  and  blood. 
As  soon  as  night  her  dusky  veil  extends. 
Return  in  safety  to  my  Trojan  friends. 
What  if— But  wherefore  all  this  vain  debate  } 
Stand  I  to  doubt,  within  the  reach  of  fate  ? 
Ev'n  now  perhaps,  ere  yet  I  turn  the  wall, 
The  fierce  Achilles  sees  me,  and  I  fall : 
Such  is  his  swiftness,  tis  in  vain  to  fly. 
And  such  bis  valour,  that  who  stands  must  die. 
However  'tis  better,  fighting  for  the  state, 
Here,  and  in  public  view,  to  meet  my  fate. 
Yi^  sure  he  too  is  mortal !  he  may  feel 
(Uke  all  the  sons  of  Earth)  the  force  of  steel ; 
One  only  soul  informs  that  dreadful  frame  ; 
And  Jove's  sole  favour  gives  him  all  his  fame." 

He  said,  and  stood  collected  m  his  might ; 
And  all  his  beating  bosom  claim'd  the  figrht 
So  from  some  deep-grown  wood  a  panther  starts, 
Rous'd  from  his  thicket  by  a  storm  of  darts : 
Untaught  to  fear  or  fly,  he  hears  the  sounds 
Of  shouting  hunten,  and  of  clamorous  hounds  ; 
Though  struck,  though  wounded,  scarce  perceives 

the  pain ; 
And  the  barb*d  javelin  stings  his  breast  in  vain  : 
i)Q  tlieir  whole  war,  untam*d,  thesava;;e  flies; 
And  tears  his  banter,  or  beneath  him  dies. 
1  ApoUo. 


Not  lest  reaolv'd,  Antenor^  valiant  heir 
Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaits  the  war. 
Disdainful  of  retreat :  high-held  before, 
His  shield  (a  broad  circumference)  he  bore^ 
Then,  graoefhl^as  he  stood  in  act  to  throw 
The  lifted  javelih,  thus  bespoke  the  foe  : 
"  How  pToad  Achilles  glories  in  his  fame  ? 
And  hopes  this  day  to  sink  the  Trojan  name 
Beneath  her  ruins !     Know,  that  hope  b  vain; 
A  thousand  woes,  a  thousand  toils  remain. 
Parents  and  children  our  just  arms  employ. 
And  strong,  and  many,  are  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Great  as  thou  art,  ev'n  thou  may'st  stain  with 

gore 
These  Phrygian  fields,  and  press  a  foreign  shore.** 
He  said :  with  matchless  force  the  javelin  flnng 
Smote  on  his  knee ;  the  hollow  cuisbes  rung 
Beneath  the  pointed  steel ;  but  nf^  from  harms 
He  stands  impcusive  in  th'  etherial  arms. 
Then,  fiercely  rushing  on  the  daring  foe, 
iiis  lifted  arm  prepares  the  fatal  blow  : 
But,  jealous  of  his  fame,  Apollo  shrouds 
The  godlike  Trojan  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Safe  from  pursuit,  and  shut  fVom  mortal  view. 
Dismissed  with  fomc  thefavour'd  youth  withdrei^. 
Meanwhile  the  god,  to  cover  their  escape, 
Assumes  Agenor's  fiabK,  voice  and  shape. 
Flies  from  the  furious  chief  in  this  disguise ; 
The  furious  chief  still  follows  where  he  flies. 
Now  o'er  the  fields  they  stretch  with  leogthen'd 

strides. 
Now  urge  the  course  where  swift  .Scamander  glides : 
The  god,  now  distant  scarce  a  stride  before. 
Tempts  his  punuit,  and  wheels  about  the  shore; 
While  all  the  flying  troops  their  speed  employ, 
And  pour  on  heaps  into  the  walls  of  Troy : 
No  stop,  no  stay ;  no  thought  to  ask  or  tell. 
Who  scap'd  by  flight,  or  who  by  battle  fell. 
nVas  tumult  all,  and  violence  of  flight ; 
And  sudden  joy  confus'd,  and  mix'd  affright: 
Pale  Troy  against  Achillea  shuts  her  gate ; 
And  nations  breathe,  delivered  from  their  fate.  , 


THE  IUA0. 


ARGUMENT. 


THS  DEATH  OP  HECTOt. 


The  Trojans  being  safe  within  the  walls,  Heetor 
only  stays  to  oppose  Achilles,  priam  is  struck 
at  his  approach,  and  tries  to  persuade  his  son  to 
re-enter  the  town.  Hecuba  joins  her  entreaties, 
but  in  vain.  Hector  consults  within  himself 
what  measures  to  take ;  but,  at  the  advance  of 
Achilles,  his  resolution  foils  him,  and  he  flies  : 
Achilles  pursues  bun  thrice  round  the  walls  of 
Troy.  The  gods  debate  concerning  the  fate  of 
Ht'Ctor  ;  at  length  Minerva  descends  to  the  aid 
of  Achilles.  She  deludes  Hector  in  the  shupe  of 
JDciphobus  i  be  stands  the  combat,  and  is  slain. 
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POPE'S  TRANSLATIONS. 


Achilles  drags  the  dead  body  at  his  chariot,  in 
the  sight  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  *  Yheir  lamen- 
tations, tears,  and  despair.  Their  cries  reach 
the  ears  of  Andromache,  who,  ignorant  of  this, 
was  retired  into  the  inner  part  of  the  palace  i 
she  mounts  up  to  the  walls,  and ,  beholds  her 
dead  husband.  She  swoons  at  the*  spectacle. — 
Her  excess  of  grief  and  lamentation.. 

The  thirtieth  day  still  continues.    'Hie  scene  lies 
under  the  walls  and  on  the  battlements  of  Tkx>y. 


Thus  to  their  bulwarks,  smit  with  panic  fear. 
The  herded  lliaos  rush  like  driven  deer  j 
There  safe,  they  wipe  their  briny  drops  away. 
And  drown  in  bowls  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Close  to  the  walls,  advancing  o'er  the  fields 
Beneath  one  roof  of  well- compacted  shields, 
March,  beading  on,  the  Greek's  embodied  powers. 
Far-stretching  in  the  shade  of  Trojan  towers. 
Great  Hector  singly  staid  ;  chain'd  down  by  fate. 
There  fixt  he  stood  before  the  Scaean  gate  ; 
Still  his  bold  arms  determined  to  employ. 
The  guardian  still  of  long-defended  Troy* 

Apollo  now  to  tir'd  Achilles  turns 
(The  power  confest  in  all  his  glory  burns.) 
"  Aik|  what'*  (he  cries)  "  luis  Pelcus'  son  in 

view, 
With  mortal  speed  a  godhead  to  pursue  ? 
For  not  to  thee  to  know  the  gods  is  given, 
Unskiird  to  trace  the  latent  marks  of  Heaven. 
1^'hat  boots  Ihee  now,  that  Troy  forsook  the  plain  ? 
Vain  thy  past  labour,  and  thy  present  vaiq  : 
Safe  in  their  waits  are  now  her  troops  bestow'd, 
While  here  thy  fi^ntic  rage  attacks  a  god." 

The  chief  incensed — "  Too  partial  god  of  day  I 
To  check  my  conquests  hfi  the  middle  way : 
How  few  in  II  ion  else  had  refuge  found  ! 
What  gasping  numbers  now  bad  bit  the  ground  ! 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  glory  justly  mine, 
Powerful  of  godhead,  and  of  fraud  divine: 
Mean  fame,  alas  !  for  one  of  heavenly  strain. 
To  cheat  a  mortal  uho  repines  in  vain." 

Then  to  the  city  terrible  and  ftrong. 
With  high  and  haughty  steps  he  towcr'd  along. 
So  the  proud  courser,  victor  of  the  prize. 
To  the  near  goal  with  double  ardour  flies : 
Him  as  he  blazing  shot  across  the  fields 
The  careful  eyes  of  Priam  first  beheld. 
Not  half  so  dreadful  rises  to  the  sight,  (night. 

Through  the  thick  gloom  of  some  tempestuous 
Orion's  dog  (the  year  when  autumn  weighs) 
And  o'er  the  feebler  stars  exerts  his  rays : 
Terrific  glory !  Jfor  his  burning  breath 
Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  -death. 
So  fiam'd  his  fiery  mail.     Then  wept  the  sage; 
He  strikes  his  reverend  head,  now  white  with  age  i 
He  lifts  his  wither'd  arms ;  obtests  the  skies  ; 
He  calls  his  much-IoVd  son  with  feeble  cries : 
The  son,  resolv'd  Achilles'  force  to  dare. 
Full  at  the  Sc«an  gates  expects  the  war ; 
While  the  sad  father  on  the  rampart  stands. 
And  thus  adjures  him  with  extended  hands : 

**  Ah,  stay  not,  stay  not !  guardless  and  alone; 
Hector  !  my  lov'd,  my  dearest,   bravest  son ! 
Methittks  already  I  behold  thee  slain, 
Asd  stretched  beneath  that  fury  of  the  plain. 


Implacable  Achilles  !  might*st  tlioabe 

To  all  the  gods'  no  dearer  than  to  me ! 

Thee,  vultures  should  scaUer  round  the  shore. 

And  bloody  dogs  grow  fiercer  from  thy  gore. 

How  many  valiant  sons  I  iateenjoy'd, 

Valiant  in  vain  !  by  thy  curst  arm  destjrojr'd  : 

Or,  worse  than  slaughtered,  sold  in  distant  islet 

To  shameful  bondage  and  unworthy  toils. 

Two,  while  I  sp  ak,  my  eyes  in  vain  explore. 

Two  firom  one  mother  sprung,  my  Polydore, 

And  lov'd  Lycaon  j  now  perhaps  no  more  ! 

Oh  !  if  yonder  hostile  camp  they  live, 

What  heaps  of  gold,  what  treasures,  would  J  give  ! 

(Their  grandsire's  wealth  by  right  of  birth  their 

own, 
Consip'd   his  daughter  with   Lelegia's  throne;) 
But  if  (which  Heaven  forbid)  already  lost, 
All  pale  they  wander  on  the  Stygian  coast, 
What  sorrows  then  must  their  sad  mother  know. 
What  anguish  1 !    unutterable  woe ! 
Yet  less  that  anguish,  less  to  her,  to  me. 
Less  to  all  Troy,  if  not  deprivM  of  thee. 
Yet  shun  A«  hillcs  !  enter  yet  the  wall ; 
And  spare  thyself,  thy  father,  spare  us  all  [ 
Save  thy  dear  life ;  or,   if  a  soul  so  brave 
Neglect  that  thought,  thy  dearer  glory  ssve. 
Pity,  while  yet  I  live,  these  silver  hairs  j 
While  yet  thy  father  feels  the  woes  he  bears. 
Vet  cui-st  with  sense  !  a  wretch  whom  in  his  rage 
(All  trembling  on  the  verge  of  helpless  age) 
Great  Jove  has  plac'd,  sad  spectacle  of  pain  ! 
The  bitter  dregs  of  fortune's  cup  to  drain : 
I'o  fill  with  scenes  of  death  his  closing  eyes. 
And  number  all  his  days  by  miseries  ! 
My  heroes  slain,  my  bridal  bed  o'erturn'd. 
My  daughters  ravish'd,  and  my  city  burn'd  ; 
My  bleeding  infisnts  dash'd  against  the  floor ; 
These  I  have  yet  to  bee,  perhaps  yet  more  ! 
Perhaps  ev'n  I,  reserv'd  by  angry  fate 
The  last  sad  relic  of  my  ruin'd  state, 
(Dire  pomp  of  sovereign  wretchedness!)  most  fall. 
And  stain  the  pavemdit  of  my  r^l  halt ; 
Where  faroish'd  dogs,  late  guardians  of  my  door, 
Shall  lick  their  mangled  master's  spatter'd  gore.  . 
Yet  for  my  sons  I  thank  you,  gods  I  'twas  well ; 
Well  have  they  perish'd ;   for  in  fight  they  felL 
Who  dies  in  yooth  and  vigour,  dies  the  bit. 
Struck  through  with  wounds,  all  honest,  on  the 

breast. 
But  when  the  Fates,  in  fulhiess  of  their  rage. 
Spurn  the  hoar  head  of  unresisting  age, 
In  dust  the  reverend  lineaments  deform, 
And  pour  to  dogs  the  lifc-blo9d  scarcely  warm  ; 
This,  this  is  misery  !  the  last,  the  worst. 
That  man  can  feel  ;  man,  feted  to  be  curst !" 

He  said  :  and,  acting  what  no  words  could  say. 
Rent  from  his  head  the  silver  locks  away. 
With  him  the  mournful  nnother  bears  a  part ; 
Yet  all  their  sorrews  turn  not  Hector's  heart  : 
The  xone  nnbrac'd,  her  bosom  she  display'd  ; 
And  thus,  fast-felling  the  salt  tears,  she  said  : , 

"  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  my  son  1  revere 
The  words  of  age  ;  attend  a  parent's  prayer  ! 
If  ever  thee  in  these  fond  arms  I  prest. 
Or  still'd  thy  infant  clamours  at  this  breast  | 
All,  do  not  thus  our  helpless  years  forego^ 
But,  by  our  walls  secur'd,  repd  the  foe. 
Agamst  his  rage  if  angly  thou  proceed, 
Shouldst  thou   (but  Heaven  avert  it  f)  ahouldst 
thou  bleed. 
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Kor  must  tby  corpse  lie  honoured  on  the  bier, 
Nor  spouse,  oor  mother,  grace  thee  with  a  tear ; 
Far  from  our  pious  rites,  those  dear  remains 
Must  feast  the  vultures  on  the  naked  plains." 

So  they ;  vhiledown  their  cheeks  the  torrents  roll : 
But  fix'd  remains  the  purpose  of  his  soul ; 
ResoIvM  he  stands ;  and  with  a  fiery  glance 
Expects  ttie  hero's  terrible  advance. 
So,  roird  up  iu  his  den,  the  swelling  snake 
Beholds  the  traveller  approach  the  brake ; 
When,  fed  with  noxious  herbs,  his  turgid  veins 
Have  gathered  half  the  poisons  of  the  plains; 
He  bnms,  he  stiffens  with  collected  ire, 
And  his  red  eye-balls  glare  with  living  fire. 
Beneath  a  tarret,  on  bis  shield  recliu'd. 
He  stood ;  and  questioned  thus  his  mighty  mind ; 

•*  Where  lies  my  way  ?  To  enter  in  the  wall  ? 
Honour  and  shame  th'  ungenerous  thoUghtrecal : 
Shall  prood  Pdydamas  before  the  gate 
Proclaim,  his  councils  are  ubeyM  too  late ; 
Which  timely  followed  but  the  former  night, 
What  numbers  had  been  sav'd  by  Hector's  flight ! 
That  wise  advice  rejected  with  disdain, 
I  feel  my  folly  in  my  people  slain. 
Methinks  my  suffering  country's  voice  I  hear. 
But  most,  her  worthless  sons  insult  my  ear  ; 
On  my  rash  courage  charge  the  chance  of  war, 
And  blame  those  virtues  which  they  cannot  share. 
No— if  I  e'er  return,  return  I  must 
Glorious,  my  country's  terrour  laid  in  dust : 
Or,  if  I  perish,  let  her  see  me  fall 
In  field  at  least,  and  fighting  for  her  wall. 
And  yet,  suppose  these  measures  I  forego. 
Approach  unarmed,  and  parley  with  the  foe. 
The  warrior<shield,  the  helm,  and  lance,  lay  down, 
Anl  treat  on  terms  of  peace  to  save  the  town  : 
The  wife  withheld,  the  treasure  ill-dctaiuM, 
(Cause  of  the  war,  and  grievance  of  the  land) 
With  honourable  justice  to  restore; 
And  add  half  Ilioa's  yet  remaining  store,    [Greece 
Which  Troy  shall,  sworn,  produce;  that  injured 
May  share  our  wealth,  and  leave  our  walls  in 

peace? 
But  why  this  thought }  Unarmed  if  I  should  go. 
What  hope  of  mercy  from  this  vengeful  foe. 
But  woman-like  to  fall,  and  fall  without  a  blow  ? 
We  greet  not  here  as  man  conversing  man. 
Met  at  an  oak,  or  journeying  o'er  a  plain ; 
No  season  now  fo^  calm  familiar  talk, 
Like  youths  and  maidens  in  an  evening  walk : 
War  is  our  business;  but  to  whom  is  given 
To  die,  or  triumph,  that  determine  Heaven!" 

Thus  pondering,  like  a  god  the  Greek  drew  nigh ; 
His  dreadful  plumage  nodded  from  on  high ; 
The  Pelian  javelin,  in  his  better  hand,  * 

Shot  trembling  rays,  that  glitter*d  o*er  the  land ; 
And  on  his  brea9t  the  beamy  splendours  shone 
Like  Jove's  own  lightning,  or  the  rising  Sun : 
As  Hector  sees,  unusual  terronrs  rise, 
Struck  by  some  god,  he  fears,  recedes,  and  flies : 
He  leaves  the  gates,  he  leaves  the  walls  behind : 
Achilles  follows  like  the  winged  wind. 
Thus  at  the  panting  dove  a  falcon  flies 
(The  swiftest  racer  of  the  liquid  skies) 
Just  when  he  holds,  or  thinks  he  holds,  his  pref. 
Obliquely  wheeliug  through  th*  aerial  way. 
With  open  beak  and  shrilling  cries  he  springs, 
And  aims  his  claws,  and  shoots  upon  his  wings. 
No  less  fore-right  the  rapid  chase  they  held. 
One  nrg'd  by  fury,  «oe  by  foar  impelled  ; 


Now  circling  ronnd  the  valli  (fli^ooiuRse  maintain, 
Where  the*  high  watch-tower  overlooks  the  plain ; 
Now  where  the  fig-trees  spread  their  umbrage  broad 
( A  wider  compass)  smoke  along  the  road. 
Next  by  Scamander's  double  source  they  bound,. 
Where  two  fam'd  fountains  burst  the  parted  ground  f 
This  hot  through  scorching  clefts  is  seen  to  rise, 
With  exhalations  steaming  to  the  skies ; 
That,  the  green  banks  in  summer's  beato'erflowi^ 
Like  cr3rstal  dear,  and  cold  as  winter  snows. 
Each  gushing  fount  a  marble  cistern  fills, 
Whose  polish'd  bed  receives  the  falling  rills ; 
Where  Trojan  dames  (ere  yet  alarm*d  by  Greece) 
Wash'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace.  / 
By  these  they  passM,  one  chasing,  one  in  flight 
(The  mighty  fled,  pursued  by  stronger  might). 
Swift  was  the  course ;  no  vulgar  prize  they  pUy^ 
No  vulgar  victim  must  reward  the  day 
(Such  as  in  races  crown  the  speedy  strife). 
The  prize  contended  was  great  Hertor:s  life. 

As  when  some  heroes  funerals  are  decreed. 
In  grateful  honour  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Where  high  rewards  the  vigorous  youth  inflame 
(Some  golden  tripod,  or  some  lovely  dame) ; 
The  panting  coursers  swiftly  turn  the  goal. 
And  with  them  turns  the  raisM  spectators'  soul : 
Thus  three  times  round  the  Trojan  wall  they  fly  ; 
The  gazing  gods  lean  forward  from  the  sky : 
To  whom,  while  eager  on  the  chase  they  look. 
The  sire  of  mortals  and  immortals  spoke ; 

*'  Unworthy  sight !  the  man  belov'd  of  Heaven, 
Behold,  inglorious  round  yon  city  driven ! 
My  heart  partakes  the  generous  Hector's  pain  ; 
Hector,  whose  zeal  whole  hecatombs  has  slain. 
Whose  gprateful  fumes  the  gods  reoeiv'd  with  joy, 
From  Ida's  summits,  and  the  towers  of  Troy  : 
Now  see  him  fljring ;  to  his  fears  resign'd. 
And  fate,  and  fierce  Achilles,  close  behind. 
Consult,  ye  powers!  ('tis  worthy  your  debate) 
Whether  to  snatch  him  from  impending  fiste. 
Or  let  him  bear,  by  stem  Pelides  slain 
(Good  as  he  is)  the  lot  imposed  on  man.''      fformf 

Then  Pallas  thus :  **  Shall  he  whose  vengeance 
The  forky  bolt,  and  blackens  Heaven  with  storms. 
Shall  he  prolong  one  Ttojan's  forfeit  breath  ! 
A  man,  a  mortal,  pre-ordain'd  to  death ! 
And  will  no  murmurs  fill  the  courts  above  ? 
No  gods  indignant  blame  their  partial  Jove  ?" 

"  Go  then"  (retum'd  the  sire)  "  without  delay. 
Exert  thy  will:  1  give  the  Fates  their  way.** 
Swift,  at  the  mandate  pleasM,  TVitonia  flies. 
And  stoops  impetuous  nrom  the  cleaving  skies. 

As  through  the  forest,  o'er  the  vale  and  lawn. 
The  well-breath'd  beagle  drives  the  flying  fawn  j 
In  vain  he  tries  the  covert  of  the  brakes. 
Or  deep  beneath  t^e  trembling  thicket  shakes/ 
Sure  of  the  vapour  in  the  tainted  dews. 
The  certaii)  hound  his  various  maze  pursues. 
Thus,  step  by  step,  where'er  the  Tnyan  wheeFd, 
There  swift  Achilles  compass'd  round  the  field. 
Oft  as  to  reach  the  Dardan  gates  he  bends, 
And  hopes  th'  assistance  of  his  pitying  friends, 
(Whose  showering  arrows,  as  he  cours'd  below. 
From  the  hr?h  turrets  might  oppress  the  foe) 
So  oft  Achilles  turns  him  to  the  plain : 
He  eyes  the  city,  but  he  eyes  in  vain. 
As  men  in  slumber  seom  \^ith  speedy  pace 
One  to  pursue,  and  one  to  lead  the  chase. 
Their  sinking  limbs  the  fancy'd  course  forsake^ 
Nor  this  can  fly,  nor  that  can  overtake : 
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No  Um  the  labouring  heroes  pant  and  strain ; 
While  that  but  flies,  and  this  pursues,  m  ?ain. 

What  god,  O  Mnse  1  assisted  Hector's  force. 
With  fate  itself  so  long  to  hold  the  course  } 
Phcebus  it  was;  who,  in  his  latest  hour,     [power: 
Endued  his  knees  with  strength,  his  nerves  wi^ 
And  great  Achilles,  lest  some  Gree|(s*  advance 
Should  snatch  the  glory  from  his  lifted  lance, 
Sign'd  to  the  troops  to  yield  his  foe  the  way, 
Anid  leave  untouched  the  honours  of  the  day. 

Jove  lifts  the  golden  balances,  that  show 
The  fiites  of  mortal  men,  and  things  below : 
Here  each  contending  hero^  lot  he  tries. 
And  weighs,  with  equal  hand,  their  destinies. 
Low  tmis  the  scale  surchargM  with  Hector's  fiste ; 
Heavy  with  death  it  sinks,  and  Hell  receives  the 
weight  » 

Then  Phoebus  left  him.    Fierce  Minerva  flies 
To  stem  Pelldes,  and  triumphing  cries : 
*'  Oh,  lov'd  of  Jove !  this  day  our  labours  cease. 
And  coTiquest  blazes  with  full  beams  on  Greece. 
Great  Hector  falls  ,*  that  Hector  fam'd  so  far, 
Drunk  with  renown,  insatiable  of  war. 
Fails  by  thy  bapd,  and  mine  1  nor  force  nor  flight 
'  Shall  more  avail  him,  nor  his  god  of  light. 
~  See,  where  in  vain  be  supplicates  above, 
RoU'd  at  the  feet  of  unrelenting  Jove ! 
Best  here :  myself  will  lead  the  Trojan'on, 
And  urge  to  meet  the  £ste  he  cannot  shun." 

Her  voice  divine  the  chief  with  jojrful  mmd 
Obey'd;  and  rested,  on  his  lance  reclin'd. 
While  like  De'iphobus  the  martial  dame 
(Her  fece,  her  gesture,  and  her  arms,  the  same) 
In  show  and  aid,  by  hapless  Hector's  side 
Approach'd,  and  greets  him  thus  with  voice  bely'd : 

"Too  long,  O  Hector,  have  I  borne  the  sight 
Of  this  distress,  and  sorrow'd  in  thy  flight: 
It  fits  us  now  a  noble  stand  to  make, 
And  here,  as  brothers,  equal  fates  partake." 

Then  he :  '*  0  prince !  ally'd  in  blood  and  fame, 
Dearer  than  all  that  own  a  brother's  name; 
Of  all  that  Hecuba  to  Priam  bore. 
Long  try'd«  long  lov'd;  much  lov'd,  but  honoifir'd 

more;  ^ 

Shice  you,  of  all  your  numerous  race,  alone 
Defend  my  life,  regardless  of  j^our  own." 

Again  the  goddess :  '*  Much  my  father's  prajrer. 
And  much  my  mother's,  prest  me  to  forbear : 
My  friends  embrac'd  my  knees,  adjur'd  ray  stay, 
But  strongef  love  impell'd,  and  I  obey. 
Come  then,  the  glorions  conflict  let  ns  try. 
Let  the  steel  sparkle,  and  the  javelin  fly : 
Or  let  U5r  stretch  Achilles  on  the  field, 
Or  to  his  arm  our  bloody  trophies  3neld." 

Praudful  she  said ;  then  swiftly  march'd  before  ; 
Tlie  Dardan  hero  shuns  his  foe  ne  more. 
Sternly  (hey  met    The  silence  Hector  broke  ; 
His  dreadful  plumage  nodded  as  he  spoS.^: 

**  Enough,  O  son  of  Peleus !  Troy  has  view'd 
Her  walb  thrice  circled,  and  her  chief  pursued. 
But  now  some  god  within  me  bids  me  try 
'Jhine,  or  my  &te :  I  kill  thee,  or  I  die. 
Yet  on  the  verge  of  battle  let  us  stay. 
And  for  a  moment's  space  suspend  the  day ; 
Let  Heaven's  high  powers  be  call'd  to  arUtrate 
The  just  conditions  of  this  stem  debate 
(Eternal  witnesses  of  all  below. 
And  faithful  guardians  of  the  treasur'd  vow  !) 
To  them  I  swear;  if,  victor  in  the  strife, 
Jove  by  these  hands  shall  shed  thy  noble  life. 


No  vile  disbonoar  shall  thy  cinrpse  pursue ; 
Stript  of  its  arms  alone  (the  conqueror's  due) 
The  rest  to  Greece  uninjur'd  I'll  restore : 
Now  plight  thy  mutual  oath,  I  ask  no  more." 

'*  Talk  not  of  oaths",  (the  dreadful  chief  replies. 
While  anger  flash'd  from  his  disdainful  eyes) 
"  Detested  as  thou  art,  and  ought  to  be,   ^ 
Nor  oath  nor  pact  Achilles  plights  with  thee : 
Such  pacts  as  lambs  and  rapid  wolves  combine. 
Such  leagues  as  men  and  furious  lions  join. 
To  such  I  call  the  gods !  one  constant  state 
Of  li^ng  rancour  and  eternal  hate ; 
No  thought  but  rage  and  never-ceasing  strife. 
Till  dea&i  extinguish  rage,  and  thought,  and  lifSew 
Rouse  then  thy  forces  this  important  hour. 
Collect  thy  soul,  and  call  forth  all  thy  pewer. 
No  fiirther  subterfuge,  no  farther  chance ; 
'Tis  Pallas,  Pallas  gives  thee  to  my  lance. 
Each  Grecian  ghost  by  thee  depriv'd  of  breath 
Now  hovers  round,  and  calls  thee  to  thy  death." 

He  spoke,  and  lanch'd  his  javelin  at  the  foe  ; 
But  Hector  shunn'd  the  meditated  blow  : 
He  stoop'd,  while  o'er  his  head  the  flsring  spear 
Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air. 
Minerra  watch'd  it  failing  on  the  land. 
Then  drew,  and  gave  to  great  Achilles'  hand. 
Unseen  of  Hector,  who,  elate  with  joy, 
Now  shakes  his  lance,  and  braves  the  dread  of  Troyv 

"  The  life  you  boasted  to  that  Javelin  given, 
Prince !  you  have  miss'd.    My  fote  depends  on 

Heaven. 
To  thee,  presumptuous  as  thou  art,  unknown 
Or  what  must  prove  my  fortune,  or  thy  own. 
Boasting  is  but  an  art,  our  fears  to  blind. 
And  with  fiUse  terrour  sink  another's  mind* 
But  know,  whatever  &te  I  am  to  try. 
By  no  dishonest  wound  shall  Hector  die; 
I  shall  not  fell  a  fugitive  at  least, 
My  soul  shall  bravely  issue  from  my  breast 
But  first  try  thou  my  arm ;  and  may  this  dart 
End  all  my  country's  woes,  deepburied  in  thy  heart!  ** 

The  weapon  flew,  its  course  unerring  held ; 
Unerring,  but  the  heavenly  shield  repell'd 
The  mortal  dart;  resultmg  with  a  bound 
From  off  the  ringing  orb,  it  stmok  the  ground* 
Hector  beheld  his  javelin  fall  hi  vain, 
Nor  other  lance  nor  other  hope  remain ; 
He  calls  De'iphobus,  demands  a  spear. 
In  vain,  for  no  De'iphobus  was  there. 
All  comfortless  he  stands :  then,  with  a  sigh, 
*(  lis  so — Heaven  wills  it,  and  my  hour  is  nigh  ! 
I  deem'd  De'iphobus  had  beard  my  call. 
But  he  secure  lies  guarded  in  the  wall. 
A  god  deceiv'dme;  Pallas,  'twas  thy  deed, 
D^th,  and  black,  fate,  approach  \  'tis  I  must  bleed. 
No  refuge  now,  no  succour  from  above. 
Great  Jove  deserts  me,  and  the  son  of  Jove, 
Propitious  once,  and  kind ;  then  welcome.  Fate  I 
'TIS  true  I  perish,  yet  I  perish  great : 
Yet  in  a  mighty  deed  I  shall  expire. 
Let  future  ages  hear  it,  and  admire !" 

Fierce,  at  the  word,  his  weighty  sword  he  drew^ 
And,  all  collected,  on  Achilles  flew. 
So  Jove's  bold  bird,  high  balanc'd  in  the  air, 
Stoops  from  the  clouds  to  truss  the  quivering 

hare. 
Nor  less  Achilles  his  fierce  soul  prepares ; 
Refore  his  breast  the  flaming  shield  be  bears. 
Refulgent  orb !  above  his  fourfold  cone 
The  gilded  horse-hair  sparkled  in  the  sun. 
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K6d4ing  at  every  titep :  (Vnlcanian  ftame !) 
And  as  he  movM,  bts  figare  seem'd  on  flame. 
As  radiaot  Heqier  shines  with  keener  light, 
I'ar-beaming  o'er  the  silver  host  of  night. 
When  all  the  starry  train  embhize  the  sphere : 
So  shone  tfa<  pomt  of  great  Achilles*  spear. 
In  his  rightnhand  he  waves  the  weapon  round. 
Eyes  the  whole  man,  and  meditates  the  wound : 
But  the  rich  mail  Patroclos  lately  wore. 
Securely  casM  the  warrior's  body  o'er ; 
One  place  at  length  he  spies,  to  let  in  fate, 
Where  'twixt  the  neck  and  throat  the  jomted  plate 
Gave  entrance:  through  that  penetrable  part 
Furious  he  drove  the  well-directed  dart  t 
Nor  pierced  the  wind-pipe  yet,  nor  took  the  power 
Of  speech,  unhappy !  from  thy  dying  hour. 
Prone  on  the  field  the  bleeding  warrior  lies. 
While  thus,  triumphing,  stem  Achilles  cries: 
"  At  last  is  Hector  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
Who  fear'd  no  vengeance  for  Patroclos  slain : 
Then,  prince !  yon  should  have  foar'd,  what  now 
Achilles  ftbBent,  was  Achilles  stiU.  [you  fed ; 

Yet  a  short  qpaoe  the  great  avenger  stay'd. 
Then  low  in  dust  thj  strength  and  glory  laid. 
Peaceful  he  sleeps,  with  all  oor  rites  adora'd. 
For  ever  boDonr'dy  and  for  ever  moum'd : 
While,  cast  to  all  the  rage  of  hostile  power. 
Thee,  birds  shall  mangle,  «id  the  dogs  devour." 

Then  Hector,  fointing  at  th'  approach  of  death : 
"  By  thy  own  soull  by  those  who  gave  thee  breath  ! 
By  all  ^e  sacred  prevalence  of  prayer ; 
Ah,  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear ! 
The  common  rites  of  sepulture  b^tow. 
To  soothe  a  father's  and  a  mother's  woe ; 
Let  their  large  gifts  procure  an  urn  at  least. 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  ceantry  rest" 

"  No,  wretdi  accurst !"  relentless  he  replies, 
(Flames,  as  he  spoke,  shot  Hashing  from  his  eyts) 
"^  Not  those  who  gave  me  breath  should  bid  me 
Nor  all  the  sacred  prevalence  of  prayer.       Ispare, 
Could  I  myself  the  bloody  banquet  join  I 
No  — 4o  the  dogs  that  carcase  I  resign. 
Should  Troy,  to  bribe  me,  bring  forth  all  her  store, 
And,  giving  thousands,  oifer  thousands  more ; 
Should  Dardan  Priam,  and  his  weeping  dame, 
Draiivtheir  whole  realm  to  buy  one  funeral  flame ; 
1'betr  Hector  on  the  pile  they  should  not  see. 
Nor  rob  the  vultures  of  one  limb  of  thee." 

Then  thus  the  chief  bis  dying  aceents  drew : 
'*  Thy  rage,  implacable!  too  well  I  knew: 
The  furies  that  relentless  breast  have  steel'd. 
And  curst  thee  with  a  heart  that  cannot  yield. 
Yi*t  think,  a  day  will  come  when  fate's  decree 
And  angry  gods  shall  wreak  this  wrong  on  thee ; 
Phoebus  and  Paris  shall  avenge  my  fote. 
And  stretch  thee  he»f,  b^ifore  this  Scasan  gate." 

He  ocas'd.     The  Fates  supprest  his  labouring 
And  bis  eyes  sti£Een'd  at  the  hand  of  death ;  [breath. 
To  the  dark  realm  the  spirit  wings  its  way 

^Tbe  manly  body  left  a  load  of  clay) 
And  plaintive  glides  along  the  dreary  coast, 
A  naked,  wandering,  melancholy  gliost  I 

^    Achilles,  musing  as  he  roli'd  hi&  eyes 
O'er  the  dead  bet^,  thus  (unheard)  replies : 
'*  Die  thou  the  fir^t !  When  Juve  and  Heaven  ordain, 
I  follow  thee" — He  said,  and  stripped  the  slain. 
Then,  forcing  backward  froin  the  gaping  wound 
The  reeking  javelin,  cast  it  on  the  ground. 
Ttie  thronging  Greeks  behold  with  wondering  eyes 
His  manly  b^uty  and  superior  si:<e :      , 


While  some,  ignobler,  the  great  dead  defiioe 
With  wound  ungenerous,  or  with  taunts  disgraoe* 
'*  How  chang'd  that  Hector  I  who  like  Jove  of 

late 
Sent  lightnhig  on  our  fleets,  and  scatter'd  fote  !'* 

High  o'er  the  slain  the  great  Achilles  stands. 
Begirt  with  heroes,  and  surrounding  bands ; 
And  thus  aloud,  while  all  the  hosts  attend : 
"  Princes  and  leaders !  countrymen  and  friends  ! 
Since  now  at  length  the  powerful  will  of  Heaven 
The  dire  destroyer  to  our  arm  has  given. 
Is  not  Troy  fall'n  already?  Haste,  ye  powers  I 
See,  if  alrcluly  their  deserted  towers 
Are  left  unmann'd;  or  if  they  yet  retain 
The  souk  of  heroes,  their  great  Hector  slain  ? 
But  what  is  Troy,  or  glory  what,  to  me  ? 
Or  why  reflects  my  mind  on  aught  but  thee. 
Divine  Patroclus !  Death  has  seal'd  bis  eyes; 
Unwept,  unhonour|d,  untnterr'd,  belies! 
Can  fajs  dear  image  from  my  soul  depart. 
Long  as  the  vital  spirit  moves  my  h^ut  ? 
If,  in  the  melancholy  shades  below. 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow. 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last ;  mine  undecay'd. 
Bum  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  shade. 
Meanwhile,  ye  sons  of  Greece,  b  triumph  bring 
The  corpse  of  Hector,  and  your  peans  sing. 
Be  this  the  song,  slow-moving  tow'rd  the  shora^ 
'  Hector  is  dead,  and  Ilion  is  no  more." 

Then  bis  foil  soul  a  thought  of  vengeance  bred 
(Unworthy  of  himself  and  of  the  dead). 
The  nervous  ancles  bor'd,  his  feet  he  bound 
With  thongs  inserted  throngh  the  double  wound  ; 
These  fix'd  up  high'  bdimd  tlie  rolling  wain. 
His  graceful  head  was  trail'd  along  the  plauu 
Proud  on  his  car  th'  insulting  victor  stood. 
And  bore  aloft  his  arms,  distilling  blood. 
He  smites  the  steeds ;  the  rapid  chariot  flies  ; 
The  sudden  clouds  of  circlmg  dust  arise. 
Now  lost  is  all  that  formidable  air  ; 
l*he  face  divine,  and  long-descending  hair. 
Purple  the  ground,  and  streak  the  sable  sand  ; 
Defonn'd,  dishonour'd,  in  his  native  land 
Giv'n  to  the  rage  of  an  insulting  throng  I 
And  in  his  parents'  sight  now  dragg'd  along ! 

The  mother  first  beheld  with  sa^  survey : 
She  rent  her  tresses,  venerably  gray. 
And  ca^  for  off,  the  regal  veils  away. 
With  piercing  shrieks  his  bitter  fote  she  moans. 
While  the  sad  father  answers  groans  with  groans  ; 
Tears  after  tears  his  mournful  cheeks  overflow, 
And  the  whole  city  wears  one  face  of  woe : 
No  less  than  if  the  rage  of  hostile  fires. 
From  her  foundations  curling  to  her  spires. 
O'er  the  proud  citadel  at  length  should  rise. 
And  the  last  blaze  send  Ilion  to  the  skies. 
The  wretched  moi^arch  of  the  foiling  state, 
Distracted,  presses  to  the  Dardan  gate. 
Scarce  the  whole  people  stop  his  desperate  coui^p. 
While  strong  afllictiou  gives  the  feeble  force ; 
Grief  tears  bis  heart,  and  drives  him  to  and  fto. 
In  all  the  raging  impotence  of  woe. 
At  length  he  roli'd  in  dust,  and  thus  b^ua: 
Imploring  all,  and  naming  one  by  one: 
"  Ah  let  me,  let  nie  go  whore  sorrow  calls: 
I,  only  I,  will  mue  from  your  walls, 
(Guide  or  companion,  friends !  I  ask  you  none) 
And  bow  before  the  murderer  of  my  son. 
My  grief  perhaps  bis  pity  may  engage  ; 
Perhaps  at  least  he  may  respect  my  aga* 
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He  has  a  fotber  too,  a  ooan  like  me; 
One,  not  exempt  from  age  and  misery 
(Vigorous  no  more,  as  when  bis  young  embrace 
JDegot  this  pest  of  me  and  all  my  race) ; 
How  many  valiant  sons,  in  early  bloom. 
Has  that  curst  hand  sent  headlong  to  the  tomb ! 
Thee,  Hector!  last:  thy  loss  (divinely  brave) 
Sinks  my  sad  soul  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
Ob,  bad  thy  gentle  spirit  past  in  peace, 
The  son  expiring  in  the  sire's  embrace, 
"While  both  thy  parents  wept  thy  fatal  boar. 
And;  bending  oVr  thee,  mix^d  the  tender  shower  1 
Seme  comfort  that  bad  been,  some  sad* relief, 
To  melt  in  full  satiety  of  grief !" 

Thus  waiFd  the  father,  groveling  on  the  ground, 
And  all  the  eyes  of  Ilioii  streaol'd  around. 

Amidst  her  matrons,  Hecuba  appears, 
(A  mourning  princ^,  and  a  train  in  tears) 
**  Ah,  why  has  Heaven  prolonged  this  hated  breath, 
Patient  of  borrours,  to  behold  thy  death  ? 
O  Hector  1  late  thy  parents'  pride  and  joy. 
The  boast  of  nations  !  the  defence  of  Troy  ! 
To  whom  bet  safety  and  her  fame  she  ow*d  ; 
Her  cbief,  her  hero,  and  almost  her  god  1 
O  fatal  change  I  become  in  one  sad  day 
A  senseless  corpse  I  inanimated  clay  !'* 

but  not  as  yet  the  ftital  news  had  spread 
To  fair  Andiromache,  of  liector  dead ; 
As  yet  no  tnessenger  had  told  his  fate. 
Nor  e^'n  bis  stay  without  the  Scean  gate. 
Far  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  dome, 
l^ensive  she  ply*d  the  melancholy  loom  ; 
A  glowing  work  employ'd  her  secret  hours, 
ConfusMly  gay  with  intermingled  dowers. 
Her  fair-hair'd  handmaids  beat  the  brazen  urn, 
The  bath  preparing  for  her  lord's  return : 
In  vain  :  alas !  her  lord  returns  no  more  ! 
Unbath'd  he  lies,  and  bleeds  along  the  shore  ! 
Now  from  the  walls  the  clamours  reach  her  ear, 
And  all  her  members  shake  with  sudden  fear ; 
Forth  from  her  ivory  hand  the  shuttle  ^lls. 
As  thus,  astonish'd,  to  her  maids  she  calls  : 

"  Ah,  follow  me !"  (sbe  cry'd)  '*  what  plaintive 
noiie 
Invades 'my  ear  ?  »Tis  sure  my  mother's  voice. 
My  faltering  knees  their  trenibling  frame  desert, 
A  pulse  unusual  flutters  at  my  heart; 
Some  strange  disaster,  some  reverse  of  fate, 
(Ye  gods  avert  it !)  threats  the  Titjan  state. 
Far  be  the  omen  which  my  thoughts  suggest ! 
But  much  I  fear  my  Hector's  dauntless  breast 
Confronts  Achilles ,  chas'd  along  the  plain. 
Shut  from  our  walls  !  I  fear,  I  fear  him  slain  f 
Safe  in  the  crowd  he  ever  scom'd  to  wait. 
And  sought  for  glory  in  the  jaws  of  fate : 
Perhaps  that  noble  heat  has  cost  his  breath, 
Kow  quench'd  for  ever  in  the  arms  of  death." 

She  spoke ;  and  furious,  with  distracted  pace. 
Fears  hi  her  heart,  and  anguish  in  her  face. 
Flies  through  thedome,(the  maids  her  steps  pursue) 
And  mounts  the  walls,  aiid  sends  around  her  view. 
Too  soon  her  eyes  the  killing  object  found, 
The  eod^Hke  Hector  dragged  along  the  ground. 
A  sudden  darkness  shades  her  swimming  eyes  : 
She  faints,  she  £slls ;  her  breath,  her  colour,  flies. 


Her  hahr's  fair  omamrnts,  tbe  braids  that  bound. 
The  net  that  held  them,   and  the  wreath  that 
The  veil  and  diadem,  flew  far  away         [crown'd, 
(The  gift  of  Venus  on  her  bridal  day) 
Around  a  train  of  weeping  sisters  stands-. 
To  raise  her,  sinking,  with  assistant  hiinds. 
Scared  from  the  verge  of  death  recall'd,  again 
She  faints,  or  but  recovers  to  complain. 

'*  O  wretched  husband  of  a  wretched  wife  ! 
Bom  with  one  fate,  to  one  unhappy  life  ! 
For  sure  one  star  itd  baneful  beam  displajr^d 
On  Priam's  roof  and  Hippoplacia's  shade. 
From  diflierent  parents,  diflerent  climes,  we  came. 
At  diflerent  periods,  yet  our  fates  the  same ! 
Why  was  my  birth  to  great  Aetion  oWd, 
And  why  was  all  that  tender  care  bcstow'd  ? 
Would  I  had  never  been  l-^O  thon,  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  husband  !  miserably  lost ; 
Tliou,  to  the  dismal  realms  for  ever  gone ! 
And  I  abandon'd,  desolate,  alone ! 
All  only  child,  once  ^comfort  of  my  pains. 
Sad  product  now  of  hapless  lOve,  remains ! 
No  more  to  smile  upon  his  sire,  no  friend 
To  helji  him  now  !  no  fsther  to  defend  ! 
For  should  he  'scape  the  sword,  the  common  doom, 
What  wrongs   attend  him,    And  what  grieft  t« 

come! 
Ev'n  from  his  own  paternal  roof  expell'd,  ' 
Some  stranger  ploughs  his  patrimonial  field. 
The  day,  that  to  the  shades  the  fiithcr  sends, 
Robs  tlie  sad  orphan  of  his  father's  friends : 
He,  wretdied  outcast  of  mankind  !  appears 
For  ever  sad,'  fbr  ever  batii'd  in  tears ! 
Amongst  the  happy,  unregarded  he 
Hangs  on  the  robe,  or  trembles  at  the  kneo^ 
While  those^is  father's  former  bounty  fed. 
Nor  reach  the  goblet,  nor  divide  the  bread : 
llie  kindest  but  bis  present  wants  allay. 
To  leave  him  wretched  the  succeeding  day. 
Frugal  compassion  !  Heedless,  they  who  boast 
Both  parents  still,  nor  feel  what  he  has  lost. 
Shall  cry,  *  Be  gone !  thy  father  feasts  not  here  / 
The  wretch  obeys,  retiring  with  a  tear. 
Thus  wretched,  thus  retiring  all  in  tears, 
To  my  sad  soul  Astyanax  appears  ! 
Forc'd  by  repeated  insults  totetum. 
And  to  his  widow'd  mother  vminly  momrn. 
He,  who,  with  tender  delicacy  bred, 
With  princes  sported,  and  on  dainties  fed. 
And  when  still  e\'ening  gave  him  up  to  rest. 
Sunk  in  soft  down  upon  the  nurse's  breast. 
Must — ah  what  must  he  not }  Whom  Ilion'c^Is 
Astyanax,  from  her  well-guarded  walte, 
Is  now  that  name  no  more,  unhappy  boy ! 
Since  now  no  more  tbe  father  guanis  his  Troy. 
But  {hou,  my  Hector,  ly'st  expos'd  in  air, 
Far  from  thy  parents'  and  thy  consort's  care. 
Whose  hand  in  vain,  directed  by  her  love. 
The  martial  scarf  and  robe  of  triumph  wove. 
Now  to  devouring  flames  be  these  a  prey, 
Useless  to  thee  from  this  accursed  day  ! 
Yet  let  the  sacrifice  at  least  be  paid, 
An  honour  to  the  living,  not  the  dea^id.'' 

So  spake  the  mournful  dame:  her  matrons hear^ 
Sigh  back  her  sighs,  and  answer  tear  with  tear» 
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THE  IJLIAIX 


BOOK  ixnu 


ARGUMENT. 


AcaiiLis  and  the  Myrmidons  do  honour  to  the 
body  of  Patrodus.  After  the  funeral  feast,  be 
retires  to  the  sea  shore,  where,  falling  asleep, 
the  ghost  of  his  friend  appears  to  him,  and  de- 
mands the  rites  of  burial ;  the  next  morning  the 
soldiers  are  sent  with  mules  and  waggons  to 
fetch  wood  for  the  pyre.  The  funeral  proces- 
sion, and  the  oflering  their  hair  to  the  dead. 
Achilles  sacrifioes  several  animals,  and  lastly 
twelve  Trojan  captives,  at  the  pile ;  then  sets 
fire  to  iL  He  pays  libations  to  the  winds,  which 
(at  the  instance  of  Iris)  rise,  and  raise  the 
flames.  When  the  pile  has  burned  all  niglkt, 
they  gather  the  bones,  place  them  in  an  um  of 
gold,:  "^^  raise  the  tomb.  Achilles  institutes  the 
funeral  games:  the  chariot-race,  the  fight  of 
the  cestus,  the  wrestling,  the  foot-race,  the 
single  combat,  the  discos,  the  shooting  with 
arrows,  the  darting  the  javelin :  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  which,  and  the  various  snocess  of 
the  several  antagomsts,  make  the  greatest  part 
of  the  book. 

In  thu  book  ends  the  thirtieth  day.  The  night 
following,  the  ghost  of  Patroclus  appears  to 
Achilles :  the  one  and  thirtieth  day  is  employed 
in  felling  the  thnber  for  the  pile ;  the  two  and 
thirtieth  in  baroing  it;  and  the  three  and 
thirtieth  in  the  games.  The  scene  is  genttilly 
on  the  sea-shore. 


Thus,  humbled  in  the  dust,  the  pensive  train 
Through  the  sad  city  moum'd  her  hero  slain. 
The  bod}^  soilM  with  dust,  and  black  with  gore, 
lies  on  broad  Hellespont's  resounding  shore : 
The  Grecians  seek  their  ships,  and  clear  the  strand, 
All,  but  the  martial  Myrmidonian  band  ; 
These  yet  assembled  great  Achilles  holds. 
And  t)ie  stem  purpose  of  his  mind  onfotdi  s 

**  Not  yet,  my  brave  companions  of  the  war. 
Release  your  smoking  coursers  from  the  car  ; 
But,  with  his  chariot  eaeh  in  order  led, 
Perform  due  honours  to  Patroclus  dead. 
Ere  yet  from  rest  or  food  we  seek  relief. 
Some  rites  remain,  to  glut  our  rage  of  grief 

The  troops  obey'd ;  and  thrice  in  order  led 
(Achilles  first)  their  coursers  round  the  dead  ; 
And  thrice  their  sorrows  and  laments  renew  ;• 
Tears  bathe  their  arms,  and  tears  the  sands  bedew. 
For  such  a  warrior  Thetis  aids  their  woe,        [flow. 
Melts  their  strong  hearts,  and  bids  their  eyes  to 
But  chief,  Pelides :  thick  succeeding  sighs 
B«rst  from  his  heart,  and  torrents  from  his  eyes : 
His  slaughtering  hands,  yet  red  with  bk>od,  he  laid 
On  his  dead  friend*s  cold  breast,  and  thus  he  said : 

"  All  hail,  Patroclus  !  let  thy  honoured  ghost 
Hear,  aiidngoice»  oaPloto^s  dreary  coast; 


Behold  !  Achilles'  promise  is  complete  ; 
The  bloody  Hector  stretch'd  before  thy  feet. 
IjO  !  to  the  dogs  his  carcase  I  resign ; 
And  twelve  sad  victims,  of  the  TVwan  line, 
Sacred  to  vengeance,  instant,  shall  expire ; 
Their  lives  effus'd  around  thjr  funeral  pyre.** 

Gloomy  he  said,  and  (horrible  to  view) 
Before  the  bier  the  bleeding  Hector  threw. 
Prone  on  the  dust     The  Myrmidons  around 
Unbraced  their  armour,  and  the  steeds  unbound. 
All  to  Achilles'  sable  ship  repair. 
Frequent  and  full,  the  genial  feast  to  share. 
Now  from  the  well-fed  swine  black  smokes  aspire^ 
The  bristly  %ictims  hisshig  o'er  the  fire  : 
The  huge  ox  bellowing  fails ;  with  feebler  cries 
Expires  the  gOat ;  the  sheep  in'  silence  dies. 
Around  the  hero's  prostrate  body  flow'd, 
In  one  promiscuous  stream,  the  reeking  blood. 
And  now  a  band  of  Argive  monarchs  brings 
The  glorious  victor  to  the  king  of  kings. 
Prom  his  dead  friend  the  pensive  warrior  went^ 
With  steps  unwilling,  to  the  regal  tent 
Th'  attending  heralds,  as  by  oflice  bound, 
With  kindled  flames  the  tripod  vase  surround ; 
To  cleanse  his  conquering  hands  from  hostile  gore. 
They  urg*d  in  vain ;  the  chief  refus'd,  and  swore : 

"  No  drop  shall  touch  me,  by  almighty  Jove  ! 
The  first  and  greatest  of  the  gods  above  ! 
Till  on  the  pyre  1  place  thee ;  till  1  rear 
The  grassy  mound,  and  clip  thy  «acred  hair : 
Some  ease  «t  least  those  pious  rites  may  give. 
And  soothe  my  sonrrows  while  I  bear  to  live. 
Howe'er,  reluctant  as  I  am,  I  stay, 
And  share  your  feast ;  but,  vith  the  dawn  of  day, 
(O  king  of  men  !)  it  claims  thy  royal  care, 
Tjtat  Greece  the  warrior's  funeral  pile  prepare. 
And  bid  the  forests  fall  (such  rites  are  paid 
To  heroes  slumbering  in  eternal  shade). 
Then,  when  his  earthly  part  shall  mount  in  fire. 
Let  the  leagued  squadrons  to  their  post  retire." 
He  spoke ;  they  hear  him,  and  the  word  ob^  ; 
The  rage  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  allay. 
Then  case  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day. 
But  great  Pelides  stretch'd  along  the  shore, 
W^ieredash'd  on  rocks  the  broken  billows  roar, 
lies  inly  groaning ;  While  on  either  hand 
The  martial  Myrmidons  oonfrn'dly  stand. 
Along  the  grass  his  languid  members  foil, 
Tif  d  with  his  chase  around  the  Trojan  wall ; 
Hush'd  by  the  murmnrs  of  the  rolling  deep. 
At  length  he  sinks  in  the  soft  armS  of  sleep.   ' 
When,  lo  I  the  shade,  before  his  closing  eyes. 
Of  sad  Patroclus  rose,  ofr  seem'd  to  rise ; 
In  the  same  robe  he  living  wore,  he  came ; 
In  stature,  voice,  and  pleasing  look,  the  same. 
The  form  fomiliar  hover'd  o'er  his  head  : 
**  And  sleeps  Achilles,"  (thus  the  phantom  said) 
"  Sleeps  my  Achilles,  his  Patroclus  dead  ?  * 

Living,  I  seem'd  his  dearest,  tcpderest  care. 
But  now  forgot,  I  wander  in  the  air. 
Let  my  pale  corpse  the  rites  of  burial  know, 
And  give  me  entrance  in  the  realms  below : 
1111  then  the  spirit  finds  no  resting  place. 
But  here  and  there  th'  unbody'd  spectres  chase 
Tlie  vagrant  dead  around  the  dark  abode, 
Forbid  to  cross  th'  irremeable  flood. 
Now  give  thy  hand ;  for  to  the  farther  shore 
When  ooce  we  pass,  the  soul  returns  no  more : 
When  once  the  last  funereal  flames  asoend. 
No  more  shall  meet  Achilles  and  his  frieadj  [Q 
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No  more  our  thoughts  to  those  we  lov'd  make 
Oi^quit  the  dearest,  to  converse  alone,      [known ; 
Me  fate  has  severed  from  the  sons  of  earth. 
The  fiBiteforedoomM  that  waited  from  my  birth : 
Thee  too  it  waits  -,  before  the  Trojan  wall 
£v>n  great  and  godlike  thou  art  doomed  to  £dL 
Hear  then ;  and  as  in  late  and  love  we  join. 
Ah,  suffer  that  my  bones  may  rest  with  thine  1 
Together  have  we  liv»d  ;  together  bred. 
One  bouse  receiv'd  us,  and  one  table  fed } 
lliat  golden  urn,  thy  goddess  mother  gave, 
May  mix  our  ashes  in  one  common'  grave." 

**  And  is  it  thou  ?''  (he  answers)  **  to  my  sight 
Once  more  returu'st   thou  from  the   realms  of 

night? 
Oh  more  than  brother !  Think  each  office  paid. 
Whatever  can  rest  a  discontented  shade ; 
But  grant  one  last  embrace,  unhappy  boy  ! 
Afford  at  least  that  melancholy  joy." 

He  said,  and  with  his  longing  arms  essayed 
lu  vain  to  grasp  the  visionary  shade ; 
like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  the  spirit  fly. 
And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentaBle  cry. 
Confus'd  he  wakes  i  amazement  breaks  the  hands 
Of  golden  sleep,  and,  starting  from  the  sands. 
Pensive  he  muses  with  uplifted  hands : 

'*  'Tis  true,  'tis  certain ;  man,  though  d^,  retains 
Part  of  himself ;  th'  immortal  mhul  remains: 
The  form  subsists  without  the  body's  aid. 
Aerial  semblance,  and  an  empty  shade  ! 
This  uight  my  friend,  so  late  in  battle  lost. 
Stood  at  my  side,  a  pensive,  plaintive  ghost ; 
£v'n  now  familiar,  as  in  life,  he  came, 
Alas  J  how  different !  yet  how  like  the  same  !'' 

'Thus  while  he  spoke,  each  eye  grew  big  with 
And  now  the  rosy-finger'd  Mom  appears,    [tears : 
Shows  every  mournful  fince  with  tears  overspread. 
And  glares  on  ths  pale  visage  of  the  dead. 
But  Agamemnon,  as  the  rites  demand. 
With  mules  and  waggons  sends  a  chosen  band. 
To  load  the  timber,  and  the  pile  to  rear ; 
A  charge  consigned  to  Merion's  faithful  care. 
With  proper  instruments  they  take  the  road. 
Axes  to  cut,  and  ropes  to  slmg  the  load. 
Firrt..march  the  heavy  mules,  securely  slow, 
O'ei*  hillr,  o^er  dales,  o*er  crags,  o*er  rocks,  they  go : 
Jumping^  high  o'er  the  shrubMi  of  the  rough  ground. 
Rattle  the  clattering  cars,  and  the  sliockt  aides 
But  when  arriv'd  at  Ida's  spreading  woods  [bound. 
(Pair  Ida  water'd  with  descending  floods) 
Loud  sounds  the  axe,  redoubling  strokes  on  strokes  ; 
On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.  Deep-echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown ; 
Then,  rustling,  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down. 
The  yvood  the  Grecians  cleave,  prepar'd  to  bum| 
And  the  slow  mules  the  same  rough  road  return. 
The  sturdy  woodmen  equal  burdens  bore 
(Such  charge  was  given  them)  to  thesandy  shore ; 
There,  on  the  spot  which  great  Achiiln  show'd. 
They  eas'd  their  shoulders,  and  disposM  the  load ; 
Circling  around  the  place,  -where  times  to  come 
Shall  view  Patroclos'  and  Achilles'  tomb. 
The  hero  bids  his  martial  troops  appear 
High  on  their  cars,  in  all  the  pomp  of  war  $ 
£ach  in  refulgent  arms  his  limbs  attires. 
All  mount  their  chariots,  combatants  and  squires.  - 
llie  chariots  first  proceed,  a  shining  train ; 
Tlien  clouds  of  foot  thit  smoke  along  the  plain  } 
Kext  these  a  melancholy  band  appear, 
Amidst^  lay  d«ad  Patroclus  on  the  biart 
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O'er  all  the  corpse  their  scatter'd  locks  they  throw  | 
Achilles  next,  oppressed  with  mjghty  woe. 
Supporting  with  bis  hands  the  hero's  head. 
Bends  o'er  th'  extended  body  of  the  dead. 
Patroclus  decent  on  th'  appointed  ground 
They  place,  and  heap  the  sylvan  pile  aroond. 
But  great  Achilles  stands  apart  in  prayer, 
And  from  his  heid  divides  the  yellow  hair ; 
Those  curling  locks  which  fixmi  hb  youth  he  vow'd. 
And  Sacred  grew,  to  Sperchius'  honour'd  flood  ; 
Then,  sighing,  to  the  deep  his  looks  he  cast. 
And  roird  his  eyes  around  the  watery  waste ; 

**  Sperchius  !  whose  waves  in  mazy  errours  lost 
Delightful  roll  along  my  native  coast ! 
To  whom  we  vainly  vow'd,  at  our  retam, 
Tbe^  locks  to  fall,  and  hecatombs  to  bum  t 
Full  fifty  rams  to  bleed  ni  sacrifice. 
Where  to  the  day  thy  silver  fountains  rise. 
And  where  in  shade  of  consecrated  bowers 
Thy  altars  stand,  perfum'd  with  native  flowers ! 
So  vow'd  my  father,  but  he  vow'd  in  vain  j 
No  more  Achilles  sees  his  native  plain  i 
In  that  vain  hope  these  hairs  no  longer  gitnr, 
Patroclus  bears  them  to  the  shades  below.'* 

Thus  o'er  Patroclus  while  the  hero  pray'd^ 
On  his  cold  hand  the  sacred  lock  he  laid. 
Once  more  afresh  the  Grecian  sorrows  flow : 
And  now  the  Sun  had  set  upon  their  woe. 
But  to  the  king  of  men  thus  spoke  the  chief: 
"  Enough,  Atrides !  give  the  troops  relief : 
Permit  the  mourning  legions  to  retire. 
And  let  the  chiefs  alone  attend  the  pyre ; 
The  pious  care  be  ours,  the  dead  to  bum"— 
H^said :  the  people  to  their  ships  return ; 
While  those  deputed  to  inter  the  slain 
Heap  with  a  rising  pyramid  the  phun. 
A  hundred  foot  in  length,  a  hundred  wide. 
The  growing  structure  spreads  on  every  tide  ; 
High  on  the  top  the  manly  oovpta  they  lay,' 
.^nd  well-fed  sheep  and  sable  oxen  slay : 
Achilles  oover'd  with  their  fist  the  dead. 
And  the  pil'd  victims  round  the  body  spread  ; 
Then  jars  of  honey,  and  of  fragrant  oil. 
Suspends  around,  low-bending  o'er  the  pile. 
Four  sprightly  coursers,  with  a  deadly  groan. 
Pour  forth  their  lives,  and  on  the  pyre  are  thrown. 
Of  nine  large  dogs,  domestic  at  his  board. 
Fall  two,  selected  to  attend  their  lord. 
Then  last  of  all,  and  horrible  to  tell, 
Sad^sacrifloe !  twelve  Trojan  captives  fell. 
On  these  the  rsge  of  fire  victorious  preys. 
Involves  and  joins  them  in  one  common  Uaze. 
Smear'd  with  the  bloody  rites,  he  stands  on  high. 
And  calls  the  spirit  with  a  dreadful  cry : 

"  ;*1l  hail,  Patroclus !  let  thy  vengeful  ghost 
Hear,  and  exult,  on  Pluto's  dreary  coast. 
Behold  Achilles'  promise  fully  paid. 
Twelve  Trojan  heroes  oflRer'd  to  thy  shade ; 
But  heavier  fates  on  Hector's  corpse  attend, 
Sav'd  horn  the  flamcfs  for  hungry  dogs  to  rend." 

So  spake  he  threatening :  but  the  gods  made  vaim 
His  threat,  and  guard  inviolate  the  slain ; 
Celestial  Venus  ho\'er'd  o'er  his  head. 
And  roseate  unguents,  heavenly  fragrance !  shed : 
She  watch'd  him  all  the  night,  and  all  the  day, 
And  drove  the  blood-hounds  from  their  destin'd  prey* 
Nor  sacred  Phcebus  less  employed  his  care ; 
He  pour'd  around  a  veil  of  gatherM  air, 
And  kept  the  nerves  undry'd,  the  flesh  cntirtf. 
Against  the  soW  beam  and  Syrian  fire.-  ^ 
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Kor  yet  the  pile  where  dead  Patroclus  lies. 
Smokes,  nor  as  yet  the  sullen  flames  arise ; 
Bat  fast  heside,  Achilles  stood  in  prayer, 
luTokM  the  gods,  whose  spirit  moves  the  i;r. 
And  victims  promised,  and  libations  cast. 
To  gentle  Zeph3nr  and  the  Boreal  blast : 
He  calPd  th'  aerial  powers^  along  the  skies 
Tb  breathe,  and  whisper  to  the  fires  to  rise. 
The  winged  Iris  heard  the  hero's  call. 
And  instant  hastened  to  their  airy  hall, 
Where,  in  old  Zephyr's  open  courts  on  high. 
Sat  all  the  blustering  brethren  of  the  sky. 
She  shone  amidst  them,  on  her  painted  bow ; 
The  rocky  pavement  glitter'd  with  the  show. 
All  fipom  the  banquet  rise,  and  each  invites 
The  varions  goddess  to  partake  the  rites : 
•'  Not  so*'  (the  dame  reply'd)  "  I  haste  to  go 
To  sacred  Ocean,  and  the  Aoods  below : 
Ev'n  now  our  solemn  hecatombs  attend, 
And  Heaven  is  Teasting  on  the  world's  green  end. 
With  righteous  ^hiops  (uncorrupted  train!) 
Far  on  th*  extremest  limits  of  the  main." 
But  Peleus'  son  entreats,  with  sacrifice. 
The  Western  spirit,  and  the  North  to  rise  ; 
**  Let  on  Patroclus'  pile  your  blast  be  driven, 
AAd  bear  the  blazing  honours  high  to  Heaven." 
•    Swift  as  the  word  she  vanish'd  from  their  view : 
Swift  as  the  word  the  winii»  tumultuous  fiew ; 
Forth  burst  the  stormy  band  with  thimdering  roar, 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  clouds  are  tost  before. 
Tb  thfe  wide  main  then  stooping -from  the  skies, 
The  heaving  deeps  in  watery  mountains  rise : 
Troy  feels  the  blast  along  her  shaking  walls, 
Till  on  the  pile  the  gather'd  tempest  falls.  ' 

The  structure  crackles  in  the  roaring  fires, 
And  all  the  night  the  plenteous  fiame  aspires. 
Ail  night  Achilles  hails  Patroclus'  soul, 
With  large  libations  from  the  golden  bowl. 
As  a  poor  father,  helpless  and  undone. 
Mourns  o'er  the  ashes  of  an  only  son, 
Takes  a  sad  pleasure  the  last  bones  to  bum, 
And  pours  in  tears,  ere  yet  they  close  the  urn  : 
So  stay'd  Achilles,  circling  round  the  shore, 
So  watch'd  the  flames,  'till  now  they  flame  no  more. 
'Twas  when,  emerging  through  the  shades  of  night. 
The  morning  planet  told  th'  approach  of  light ; 
And  fast  behind,  Aurora's  warmer  ray 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  pour'd  the  golden  day : 
Then  sunk  the  blaze,  the  pile  no  longer  bum'd. 
And  to  their  caves  the  whistling  winds  returned ; 
Across  the  Thracian  seas  their  course  they  bore  j 
The  mflled  seas  beneath  their  passage  roar. 

Then  parting  from  the  pile  he  ceas'd  to  weep, 
And  sunk  to  quiet  in  th*  embrace  of  sleep. 
Exhausted  with  his  grief:  meanwhile  the  crowd 
Of  thronging  Grecians  round  Achilles  stood  ; 
The  tumult  wak'd  him  :  from  his  eyes  he  shook 
Unwilling  slumber,  and  the  chiefs  bespoke : 

•*  Ye  kings  and  princes  of  th'  Achaian  name  I 
First  let  us  quench  the  yet  remaining  flame 
With  sable  wine ;  then  (as  the  rites  direct) 
The  hero's  bones  with  careful  view  select : 
(Apart,  and  easy  to  be  known,  they  lie 
Amidst  the  heap,  and  obvious  to  the  eye : 
The  rest  around  the  margin  will  be  seen 
Promiscuous,  steeds  and  immolated  men).  * 
These,  wrapt  in  doable  ca'ls  of  fat,  prepare  ; 
And  in  the  golden  vase  dispose  with  care  ; 
There  let  them  rest,  with  decent  honour  laid, 
TUl  I  shall  follow  to  th'  infernal  shade* 
VOUXIX. 


Meantime  erect  the  tomb  with  pious  hands, 
A  common  structure  on  the  humble  sands ; 
Hereafter  Greece  some  nobler  work  may  raise. 
And  late  posterity  record  our  praise." 

The  Greeks  obey ;  where  yet  the  embers  glow. 
Wide  o'er  the  pile  the  sable  wine  they  throw. 
And  deep  subsides  the  ashy  heap  below. 
Next,  the  white  bones  his  sad  companions  place. 
With  tears  collected,  in  the  gulden  vase. 
The  sacred  relics  to  the  tent  they  bore  j 
The  urn  a  veil  of  linen  cover'd  o'er. 
That  done,  they  hid  the  sepulchre  aspire, 
And  cast  the  deep  foundations  round  the  pyre  ; 
High  in  the  midst  they  heap  the  swelling  bed 
Of  rising  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead. 

The  swarming  populace  the  chief  <letains, 
And  leads  amidst  a  wide  extent  of  plains ; 
There  plac'd  them  round :  then  from  the  ships  pro«' 

ceeds 
A  train  of  oxen,  mules,  and  stately  steeds. 
Vases  and  tripods  (for  the  funeral  games) 
Resplendent  brass,  and  more  resplendent  daoiet. 
First  stood  the  prizes^to  reward  the  force 
Of  rapid  racers  in  the  dusty  course : 
A  woman  for  the  first  in  beauty's  bloom, 
SkilI'd  in  the  needle,  and  the  labouring  loom ; 
And  a  large  vase,  where  two  bright  handles  risc,- 
Of  twenty  measures  its  capacious  size. 
The  second  victor  claims  a  mare  unbroke. 
Big  with  a  mule  unknowing  of  the  yoke : 
The  third  a  charger  yet  nntouch'd  by  flame  ; 
Four  ample  measures  held  the  shining  frame  ; 
Two  golden  Ulent^for  the  fourth  were  plac'd  j 
An  ample  double  bowl  contents  the  last 
These  in  fair  order  rang'd  upon  the  plain, 
The  hero,  rising,  thus  addrest  the  train  : 

*'  Behold  the  prizes,  valiant  Greeks !  decreed 
To  brave  the  rulers  of  the  racing  steed ; 
Prizes  which  none  beskie  ourself  could  gain. 
Should  our  immortal  coursers  take  the  plain 
(A  race  unrival'd,  which  fiom  ocean's  ^k1 
Peleus  received,  and  on  his  son  bestow'd). 
But  this  no  time  our  vigour  to  display ; 
Nor  suit  with  them  the  games  of  this  sad  day; 
Lost  is  Patroclus  now,  that  wont  to  deck 
Their  flowing  manes,  and  sleek  their  glossy  neck; 
Sad,  as  they  shar'd  in  human  grief,  they  standi 
And  trail  those  graceful  honours  on  the  sand^ 
Let  others  for  the  noble  task  prepare, 
Who  trust  the  courser,  aiid  the  flying  car." 

Fir'd  at  his  word,  the  rival  racers  rise; 
But  far  the  first,  Eumelus,  hopes  the  prize, 
Fam'd  through  Pieria  for  the  fleetest  breed. 
And  skill'd  to  manage  the  high-bounding  steed. 
With  equal  ardour  bold  Tydides  swell 'd 
The  steeds  of  Tros  beneath  his  yoke  compell'd 
(Which  late  obey'd  the  Dardan  chief's  command^ 
When  Scarce  a  god  redeemed  him  firom  his  hand)* 
Then  Menelaiis  his  Podargus  brings, 
And  the  fam'd  courser  of  the  king  of  kings : 
Whom  rich  Echepolus  (more  rich  thari  brave) 
To  'scape  the  wars,  to  Agamemnon  gave, 
(i^thc  her  name)  at  home  to  end  his  days ; 
Base  wealth  preferring  to  etenial  praise. 
Next  him  Antilochus  deniands  the  course. 
With  beating  heart,  and  cheers  his  Pylian  horte. 
Expefienc'd  Nestor  gives  his  son  the  r^ins. 
Directs  his  judgment,  and  his  heat  restrains  ) 
Nor  idly  warns  the  hoary  sire,  nor  hears 
The  prudent  son  «ith  unattending  ears : 
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**  My  son  !  though  youthful  ardour  fire  thy  breast. 
The  golds  have  lovM  thee,  and  with  arts  have  blest 
Neptune  and  Jove  on  thee  conferr'd  the  skill, 
Swift  round  the  goal  to  turn  the  flying  wheel. 
To  guide  thy  conduct,  little  precept  n^eds ; 
But  slow,  and  past  their  vigour,  are  my  steeds. 
Fear  not  thy  rivals,  though  for  swiftness  known ; 
Compare  those  rivids'  judgment,  and  thy  own : 
It  is^  not  strength,  but  art,  obtains  the  prize. 
And  to  be  swift  is  less  than  to  be  wise. 
'Tb  more  by  art,  than  fbrce  of  numerous  strokes. 
The  dextrous  woodman  shapes  the  stubborn  Oaks ; 
By  art  the  pilot,  through  the  boiling  deep 
And  howling  tentpest,  steers  the  fearless  ship ; 
And  'tis  the  artist  wins  the  glorious  course, 
Not  those  who  trusts  in  chariots  and  in  horse. 
In  vain  J  unskilful,  to  the  goal  they  strive, 
And  short,  or  wide,  the  ungovem*d  courser  drive  : 
While  with  sure  skill,  though  with  inferior  steeds, 
The  knowing  racer  to  his  end  proceeds ; 
Fix*d  on  the  goal  his  eye  fore-runs  the  course, 
His  hand  unerring  steers  the  steady  horse, 
And  now  contracts  or  now  extends  the  rein, 
Obsenring  still  the  foremost  oo  the  plahu 
Mark  then  the  goal,  'tis  easy  to  be  found  ; 
Yon  ag«d  trunk,  a  cubit  from  the  ground, 
or  some  once  stately  oak  the  last  remains. 
Op  hardy  fir,  anperish'd  with  the  rains : 
Endos'd  with  stnnet,  conspicuous  from  afar ; 
And  round,  a  circle  for  the  wheeling  car 
(Some  tomb,  perhaps,  of  old,  the  dead  to  grace ; 
Or  then,  as  now,  the  limit  of  a  race); 
Bear  close  to  this,  and  warily  proceed, 
A  little  bending  to  the  left-hand  steed : 
But  urge  the  right,  and  give  him  all  the  reins ; 
While  thy  strict  hand  his  fellow's  head  restrains. 
And  turns  him  short;  till,  doubling  as  they  roll. 
The  wheers  round  naves  appear  to  brush  the  gc^L 
Yet  (not  to  break  the  car,  or  lame  the  horse) 
Clear  of  the  stony  heap  direct  the  course ; 
Lest,  throngh  incaution  failing,  thou  may*st  be 
A  joy  to  others,  a  reproach  to  me. 
So  Shalt  thou  pa?»  the  goal,  secure  of  mind. 
And  leave  unskilful  swiftness  far  behmd  j 
Thotigh  thy  fierce  rival  drove  the  matchless  steed 
Which  bore  Adrastus,  of  celestial  breed  ; 
Or  the  fam'd  race,  throngh  all  the  regions  known. 
That  whirl'd  the  car  of  proud  Laomedon." 

Thus  (nought  unsaid)  the  much-advising  sage 
Concludes ;  then  sate,  stiff  with  unwieldy  age. 
Next  bold  Meriooes  was  seen  to  rise. 
The  last,  but  not  least  ardent  for  the  prize. 
They  mount  their  seats;  the  lots  their  place  dis- 
pose 
(Roll'd  in  his  helmet,  these  Achilles  throws). 
Young  Nestor  leads  the  race :  Eumelus  then ; 
And  next,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  men : 
Thy  lot,  Meriones.  the  fourth  was  cast; 
And  fnr  the  bravest,  Diomed,  was  last. 
They  stand  in  order,  an  impatient  train  ; 
Pfclides  points  the  barrier  on  the  plain, 
And  sends  bcfort  old- Phoenix  to  the  place. 
To  mark  the  racers,  and  to  judge  the  race. 
At  once  the  coursers  from  the  barrier  bound  ; 
The  lifted  scourrcfl  all  at  once  resound  ; 
Their  hearts,  their  eyes,  their  voice,  they  send  be- 
fore; 
And  up  the  champaign  thunder  from  the  shore : 
Thick,  where  they  drive,  the  dusty  clouds  arise, 
Aod  the  lost  courser  io  the  whirlwind  flics ; 


I/>ose  on  their  shoulders  the  long  manes,  reclined. 
Float  in  their  speed,  and  dance  upon  the  wind: 
l*he  smoking  chariots,  rapid  as  they  bound. 
Now  seem  to  touch  the  sky,  and  now  the  ground. 
While,  hot  for  fame,  and  conquest  all  their  care, 
( Each  o'er  his  flying  courser  hung  in  air) 
Erect  with  ardour,  pois'd  upon  the  rein. 
They  pant,  they  stretch,  they  shout  along  the  plain. 
Now  (the  last  compass  fetch'd  around  the  goal) 
At  the  near  prize  each  gathers  all  his  soul. 
Each  bums  with  double  hope,  with  double  pain. 
Tears  up  the  shore,  and  thunders  toward  the  main. 
First  flew  Eumelus  on  Pheretian  steeds ; 
With  those  of  Tros  bold  Diomed  succeeds : 
Close  on  Eumelus'  back  they  puff  the  wind. 
And  seem  just  mounting  on  his  car  behind; 
Full  on  his  neck  he  foels  the  sultry  breeze, 
And,  hovering  oVr,  their  stretching  shadow  sees. 
Then  had  he  lost,  or  left  a  doubtful  prize : 
But  angry  Phccbus  to  Tydides  flies. 
Strikes  from  his  hand  the  scourge,  and  renders  vain 
His  matchless  horses'  labour  on  the  plain. 
Rage  fills  his  eye,  with  anguish  to  survey, 
SnatchM  from  his  hope,  the  glories  of  the  day. 
The  fraud  celestial  Pallas  sees  with  pain, 
Springs  to  her  knight,  and  gives  the  scourge  again. 
And  fills  his  steeds  with  vigour.     At  a  stroke. 
She  breaks  his  rivaPs  chanot  from  the  yoke ; 
Nor  more  their  way  the  startled  horses  held ; 
The  car  revers'd  came  rattling  on  the  field; 
Shot  headlong  from  his  seat,  beside  the  wheel. 
Prone  on  the  dust  th'  unhappy  master  fell ; 
His  battered  face  and  elbows  strike  the  ground ; 
Nose,  mouth,  and  front,  one  undistinguish'd  wound : 
Grief  stops  his  voice,  a  torrent  drowns  his  eyes ; 
I  Before  him  fiir  the  glad  Tydides  flies; 
Minerva^s  spirit  drives  his  matchless  pace. 
And  crowns  him  victor  of  the  labour'd  race. 

The  next,  though  distant,  Menclaus  succeeds; 
While  thus  young  Nestor  animates  his  steeds : 
*  *  Now,  now,  my  generous  pair,  exert  your  force ; 
Not  that  we  hope  to  match  Tydides'  horac. 
Since  great  Minerva  wings  their  mpid  way, 
And  gives  their  loi-d  the  honours  of  the  day. 
But  reach  Atrid(*s  !  shall  his  mare  oot-go 
Your  swiftness,  vanquish'd  by  a  female  foe  ? 
Through  your  neglect,  if  lagging  on  the  plain 
The  last  ignoble  gift  be  all  we  gain  ; 
No  more  shall  Nestor's  hand  your  food  supply. 
The  old  man's  fury  rises,  and  ye  die. 
Hnstc  then ;  yon  narrow  road  before  our  sight 
Presents  the  occasion,  could  we  use  it  right." 

Thus  he.  The  coursers,  at  their  master's  threat, 
With  quicker  steps  the  sounding  champaign  beat 
And  now  Antilochus,  with  nice  survey, 
Observi-s  the  compass  of  the  hollow  way. 
'Twas  where,  by  force  of  winterj'  torrents  torn, 
Fast  by  the  road  a  precipice  was  worn : 
H<'re,  where  but  one  could  pa*ss  to  shun  the  throng; 
Tlic  Si>artan  hero's  chariot  smok'd  along. 
Close  up  the  venturous  youth  resolves  to  keep. 
Still  rd^ng  near,  and  bears  him  tow'rd  the  steep. 
Atrides,  trembling,  casts  his  eye  below, 
And  wonders  at  the  rashness  of  his  foe.        [to  ride 
'*  Hold,  stay  your  steeds! — What  madness  thus 
This  narrow  way !  Take  largnr  field '"  he  cry'd, 
**  Or  both  must  fall." — Atrides  cry'd  in  vain; 
He  flies  more  fast,  and  tlirows  up  all  the  rein. 
Far  as  an  able  arm  the  disk  can  send, 
When  youthful  rivals  their  full  force  extend, 
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So  fiir,  Antilocbus !  thy  chariot  flew 
Before  the  king :  he,  cautious,  backward  drew 
His  hone  compelled ;  fbrebodini^  in  his  fears 
The  rattling  ruin  of  the  clashing  cars, 
The  floundering  conrscrs  rolling  on  the  plain. 
And  conquest  lotft  through  frantic  haste  to  gain : 
But  thus  upbraids  his  rival,  as  he  flies; 
**  Go,  furious  youth !  ungenerous  and  unijise ! 
Go,  but  expect  not  I'll  the  prize  resign ; — 
Add  peijury  to  fraud,  and  make  it  thine.*' 
Then  to  bis  steeds  with  all  his  force  he  cries; 
■*  Be  swift,  be  vigorous,  and  regain  the  prize ! 
Your  rivals,  destitute  of  youthful  force. 
With  fainting  knees  shall  labour  in  the  conrse. 
And  yield  the  glory  yours." — ^The  steeds  obey  j 
Already  at  their  heels  they  wing  their  way, 
And  seem  already  to  retrieve  the  day. 

Meantime  the  Grecians  in  a  ring  beheld 
The  coursers  bounding  o'er  the  dusty  field. 
The  first  who  mark'd  them  was  the  Cretan  king ; 
High  on  a  rising  ground,  above  the  ring, 
The  monarch  sate :  from  whence,  with  sure  survey. 
He  well  observed  the  chief  who  led  the  way. 
And  heard  from  for  his  animating  cries, 
And  saw  the  foremost  steed  with  sharpened  eyes; 
On  whose  broad  front,  a  blaze  of  shining  white, 
like  the  full  Moon,  stood  obvious  to  the  sighL 
He  saw;  and,  rising,  to  the  Greeks  begun : 
"  Are  yonder  horse  disCeru'd  by  me  alone? 
Or  can  ye,  all,  another  chief  survey. 
And  other  steeds,  than  lately  led  the  way  ? 
Those,  though  the  swiftest,  by  some  god  withheld, 
Lie  sure  disabled  in  the  middle  field : 
For,  since  the  goal  they  doubled,  round  the  plain 
I  search  to  find  them,  but  I  search  in  vain. 
Perchance  the  reins  forsook  the  driver's  hand. 
And,  tum'd  too  short,  he  tumbled  on  the  strand. 
Shot  from  the  chariot;  while  his  coursers  stray 
Witb  frantic  fury  from  the  destin'd  way. 
Rise  then  some  other,  and  inform  my  sight 
(For  these  dim  eyes,  perhaps,  discern  not  right) 
Yet  sure  he  seems  (to  judge  by  shape  and  air) 
The  great  £tolian  chief,  renown'd  in  war." 

"  Old  man !"  (Oi'leus  rashly  thus  replies) 
"  Thy  tongue  too  hastily  donfers  the  prize ; 
Of  those  who  view  the  course,  not  sharpest-ey'd. 
Nor  youngest,  yet  the  readiest  to  decide. 
Eomeli:^'  steeds,  high-bounding  in  the  chase, 
3till,  as  at  first,  unrivall'd  lead  the  race; 
I  yell  discern  him  as  he  shakes  the  rein, 
^aoA  hear  his  shouts  victorious  o'er  the  plain." 
;   Thus  he.     Idomeneus,  incens'd,  rejoin'd : 
**  Barbarous  of  words !  and  arrogant  of  mind  I 
0mtentious  princft,  of  all  the  Greeks  beside 
The  last  in  merit,  as  the  first  in  pride : 
To  vile  reproach  what  answer  can  we  make  ? 
A  goblet  or  a  tripod  let  us  stake. 
And  be  the  king  the  judge.  The  most  unwise 
Will  learn  their  rashness,  when  they  pay  the  prize" 

He  said :  and  Ajax,  by  mad  passion  borne. 
Stem  had  reply'd ;  fierce  scorn  enhancing  icom 
To  fell  extremes :  but  Thetis'  godlike  son 
Awful  amidst  them  rose,  and  tbus  begun : 

*'  Forbear,  ye  chiefit !  repit>achful  to  contend ; 
Much  wotild  you  blame,  should  others  thus  offend : 
And  lo !  th»  approaching  steeds  your  contest  end." 
No  sooner  had  he  spoke,  but,  tbunderiog  near. 
Drives  throngh  a  stream  of  dust  the  charioteer. 
High  o'er  his  head  the  circling  lash  he  wields; 
B»  boo&diag  hon«f  searcely  touch  the  fields : 


His  car  amidst  the  dusty  whirlwind  roll'd. 
Bright  with  the  mingled  blaze'  of  tin  and  gold. 
Refulgent  through  the  cloud ;  no  eye  oould  find 
The  track  his  Hying  wheels  had  left  behind: 
And  the  fierce  coursers  urg'd  their  rapid  pace 
So  swift,  it  seem'd  a  flight,  and  not  a  race* 
Now  victor  at  the  goal  Tydides  stands, 
Quits  his  bright  car,  and  springs  upon  the  sands; 
From  the  hot  steeds  the  sweaty  torrents  stream  ; 
The  well-ply'd  whip  is  hung  athwart  the  beam : 
With  joy  brave  Sthenelus  receives  the  prize, 
The  tripod-vase,  and  dame  with  radiant  eyest 
These  to  the  ships  his  train  triumphant  leads. 
The  chief  himself  unyokes  the  panting  steeds. 

Young  Nestor  follows  (who  by  art,  not  force> 
O'er-past  At  rides)  second  in  the  course. 
Behind,  Atrides  urg'd  the  race,  more  near 
Than  to  thccourser  in  his  swift  career 
The  following  car,  just  touching  with  his  heel^ 
And  brushing  with  his  tail,  the  whirling  wheel  t 
Such  and  so  narrow  now  the  space  bct^i'ecn 
The  rivals,  late  so  distant  on  the  green ; 
So  soon  swift  ^he  her  lost  ground  regain'd. 
One  length,  one  moment,  haul  the  race  obtained* 

Merion  pursued,  at  greater  distance  still, 
With  tardier  coursers,  and  inferior  skill* 
Last  came,  Admetus !  thy  unhappy  son  t 
Slow  dragf'd  the  steeds  his  batter'd  chariot  on : 
Achilles  saw,  and  pitying  thus  begun : 

**  Behold !  the  man  whose  matchless  art  surpast 
The  sons  of  Greece  I  the  ablest,  yet  the  last ! 
Fortune  denies,  but  justice  bids  us  pay 
(Since  great  Tydides  bears  the  first  away) 
To  him  the  second  honours  of  the  day." 

The  Greeks  consent  with  loud  applauding  cries  ^ 
And  then  Cumelus  had  received  the  prize : 
But  youthful  Nestor,  jealous  of  his  fame,  ^ 

'IV  award  opposes,  and  asserts  his  claim. 
•*  Think  not,"  he  cries,  *♦  I  Udiely  will  resign, 
O  Peleus'  soui  the  mare  so  jubitly  mine. 
What  if  the  gods,  the  skilful  to  confound,  [ground  ^ 
Have  thrown  the  horse  and  hoTKman  to  the 
Perhaps  h^  sought  not  MeAvte  by  sacrifice. 
And  vows  omitted  forfeited  the  prize. 
If  yet  (distinction  to  thy  friend  to  shdw. 
And  please  a  soul  desirous  to  bestow) 
Some  gift  must  grace  itumelus ;  view  thy  stor« 
Of  beauteous  handmaids,  Iteeds,  and  shiniog  ore  $ 
An  ample  present  let  him  thence  receive. 
And  Greece  shall  praise  thy  generous  tbint  to  f  ite. 
But  this  my  prize  I  never  shall  forego ; 
This,  who  but  touches,  wairiors !  is  my  foe." 

Thus  spake  the  youth ;  nor  did  his  words  offend; 
Pleas'd  with  the  well-tum'd  flattery  of  a  friend, 
Achilles  smil'd :  "  Tba  gift  propos'd,"  he  cry'd, 
**  Antilo^us !  we  shall  ourself  provide. 
With  plates  of  brass  the  corselet  cover'd  o*er, 
(The  same  renown'd  Asteropeus  wore) 
Whose  glittering  maigios  raiv'd  with  sUvet  shine» 
(No  vulgar  gift)  Eumelus,  shall  be  thine." 

He  said:  Automedon,  at  his  command. 
The  corselet  brought,  aild  gave  it  to  his  hand* 
Distinguish^  by  his  friend,  bis  bosom  glows 
With  generous  joy :  then  Menelaiis  rose ; 
The  herald  pUcM  the  sceptre  in  his  hands, 
An4  BtilI'd  the  clamour  of  the  shouting  bands. 
Not  without  cause  incens'd  at  Nestor's  son, 
And  inly  grieving,  thus  the  king  begun : 

"  The  praise  of  wisdom,  in  thy  youth  obtun*d« 
An  act  M  raih,  Antiloehus,  his  stained. 
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RobbM  of  my  jclory  anrf  my  just  reward. 
To  yoo,  O  Grecians !  he  my  wrong  declared : 
So  not  a  leader  shall  our  conduct  blame. 
Or  judge  me  envious  of  a  rival's  feme. 
But  shall  not  we,  ourselves,  the  truth  maintain? 
What  needs  appealing  in  a  fact  so  plain  ? 
What  Greek  sliall  blame  me,  if  I  bid  thee  rise^ 
And  vindicate  b^  oath  th*  ill-gotten  prize? 
Rise  if  thou  dar'st,  before  thy  chariot  stand. 
The  driving  f«courge  high-liflcd  in  thy  hand; 
And  touch  thy  stJ^eds,  and  swear,  thy  whole  in- 
tent 
Was  but  to  conquer,  not  to  circumvent. 
Swear  by  that  god  whose  liquid  arms  Surround 
The  globe,  and  whose  dread  earthquakes  heave  the 
'     ground.** 

The  prudent  chief  with  calm  attention  heard ; 
Then  mildly  thus :  "  Excuse,  if  youth  have  crr*d ; 
Superior  as  thou  art,  forgive  th*  offence. 
Nor  I  thy  equal,  or  in  yeai;?,  or  sense. 
Thou  know*8t  the  errours  of  unripen*d  age, 
Weak  are  its  counsels,  headlong  is  its  rage. 
The  pri^e  I  quit,  if  thou  the  wrath  resign ; 
The  mare,  or  aught  thou  ask'st,  be  freely  thine : 
Ere  I  become  (from  thy  dear  friendship  torn) 
Hateful  to  thee,  and  to  the  gods  forsworn." 

So  spoke  Antilochus :  and  at  the  word 
The  mare  contested  to  the  king  restored. 
Joy  swells  his  soul :  as  when  t1ie  vernal  grain 
lifts  the  green  ear  above  the  springing  plain, 
The'fields  their  vegetable  life  renew. 
And  laugh  and  glitter  with  the  morning  dew; 
Such  joy  the  Spartan's  shining  face  overspread, 
And  lifted  his  gay  heart,  while  thus  he  said : 

"  Still  may  our  souls,  O  generous  youth !  agree, 
'  'Tis  now  Atrides*  turn  to  yield  to  thee. 
Bash  heat,  perhaps,  a  moment  might  control. 
Not  break,  the  settled  temper  of  th^  soul. 
Not  but  (my  friend)  *tis  still  the  wiser  way 
To  wave  contention  with  superior  sway ; 
For  ah  !  how  few,  who  should  like  thee  offend. 
Like  thee  have  talents  to  regain  the  friend ! 
To  plead  indulgence,  and  thy  fault  atone, 
SufSce  thy  father's  merit  and  thy  own : 
Generous  alike,  for  me,  the  sire  and  son 
Have  greatly  sufferM,  and  have  greatly  done. 
I  yield  i  that  all  may  know,  my  soul  can  bend. 
Nor  is  my  pride  preferr'd  before  my  friend." 

He  said;  and,  pleas'd  his  passion  to  command, 
BesignM  the  courser  to  Noeman's  hand. 
Friend  of  the  youthfiil  chief :  himself  content. 
The  shming  charger  to  his  vessel  sent. 
The  golden  talents  Merion  next  obtainM; 
The  fifth  reward,  the  double  bowl,  remain*d. 
Achilles  this  to  reverend  Nestor  bears, 
And^  thus  the  purpose  of  his  gift  declares : 

"  Accept  thou  this,  O  sacred  sire !"  he  said, 
**  In  dear  memorial  of  Patroclus  dead  j 
Bead,  and  for  ever  lost,  Patroclus  lies, 
For  ever  snatch'd  from  our  desiring  eyes ! 
Take  thou  this  token  of  a  grateful  heart. 
Though  'tis  not  thine  to  hurl  the  distant  dart. 
The  quoit  to  to^,  the  ponderous  mace  to  wield. 
Or  urge  tfie  race,  or  wrestle  on  the  field. 
Thy  pristine  vigour  age  has  overthrown, 
But  left  the  glory  of  the  past  thy  own." 

He  ttad,  and  placM  the  goblet  at  his  side ; 
With  joy  the  venerable  king  rcply'd : 

**  jWisdy  and  well,  my  son,  thy  words  have  prof'd 
Asttuorhonour'di  tnd' a  friend  belov'd ! 


Too  true  it  is,  deserted  of  my  strength, 
These  witherM  arras  and  limbs  have  failM  at 
Oh  !  had  I  now  that  force  I  felt  of  yore,    (length. 
Known  through  Buprasium  and  the  Pylian  shore ! 
Victorious  then  in  every  solenm  game, 
Ordain'd  to  Amarynce^s  mighty  name; 
The  brave  Epeians  gave  my  glory  way, 
^olians,  Pylians,  all  resign  the  day. 
I  queird  Clytomedes  in  fights  of' hand, 
And  backward  hurl'd  Ancaeus  on  the  sand, 
Surpast  Iphyclus  iu  the  swiit  career, 
Phyleus  and  Polydorus  with  the  spear. 
The  sons  of  Actor  won  the  prize  of  horse. 
But  won  by  numbers,  not  by  art  or  force : 
For  the  fam'd  twins,  impatient  to  survey 
Vtite  after  prize  by  Nestor  borne  away, 
Sprung  to  their  car;  and  with  united  pains 
One  lash'd  the  coursers,  while  one  rul'd  the  reini. 
Such  once  I  was !  Now  to  these  tasks  succeeds 
A  younger  race,  that  emulate  our  deeds : 
I  yield,  alas !  (to  age  who  must  not  yield  ?) 
Though  once  the  foremost  hero  of  the  field. 
Go  thou,  my  son!  by  generous  friendship  led. 
With  martial  honouts  decorate  the  dead  { 
While  pleas'd  I  take  the  gift  thy  hands  present 
(Pledge  of  benevolence,  and  kind  intent) ; 
RejoicM,  of  all  the  numerous  Greeks,  to  sea 
Not  one  but  honours  sacred  age  and  me : 
Those  due  distinctions  thou  so  well  canst  pay. 
May  the  just  gods  return  another  day !" 

Proud  of  the  gift,  thus  spake  the  full  of  daySi 
Achilles  heard  him^  prouder  of  the  praise. 

The  prizes  next  are  ordered  to  the  field. 
For  the  bold  champions  who  the  cestus  widd. 
A  stately  mule,  as  yet  by  toils  unbroke, 
Of  six  years  age,  unconscious  of  the  yoke, 
Is  to  the  Circus  led,  and  firmly  bound ; 
Next  stands  a  goblet,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
Achilles,  rising,  thus:  "  Let  Greece  excite       ^ 
Two  heroes  equal  to  this  hardy  fight ; 
Who  dare  the  foe  with  lifted  arms  provoke. 
And  rush  beneath  the  long-descending  stroke. 
On  whom  Apollo  shall  the  palm  bestow. 
And  whom  the  Greeks  supreme  by  conquest  know. 
This  mule  his  dauntless  labours  shall  repay; 
The  vanquished  bear  the  massy  bowl  away." 

This  dreadful  combat  great  Epeus  chose ; 
High  o*er  the  crowd,  enormous  bulk !  he  rose. 
And  seized  the  beast,  and  thus  began  to  say : 
*'  Stand  forth  some  man,  to  bear  the  bowl  away ! 
(Prize  of  his  ruin :)  for  who  dares  deny 
This  mule  my  right ;  th*  undoubted  victor  I  ? 
Others,  tis  ownM,  in  fields  of  battle  shine. 
But  the  first  honours  of  thi^  fight  are  mine; 
For  who  excels  in  all  ?     Then  let  my  foe 
Drew  near^  but  first  his  certain  fortune  know ; 
Secure,  this  hand  shall  his  whole  frame  confound,^ 
Mash  all  his  bofles,  and  all  his  body  pound  f 
So  let  his  friends  be  nigh,  a  needful  train. 
To  heave  the  batter'd  carcase  off  the  plaim" 

The  giant  sooke ;  and  in  a  stupid  gaze 
7*he  host  beheld  him,  silent  with  amaze ! 
'Twasthou.  Euryalus!  who  durst  aspire 
To  meet  his  might,  and  emulate  thy  sire. 
The  great  Mec£theus;  who  in  days  of  yore 
In  Tlieban  games  the  noblest  trophy  bore, 
(The  games  ordain'd  dead  Oedipus  to  grace) 
And  singly  vanquished  the  Caduisan  race. 
Him  great  Tydides  urges  to  contend, 
Warm'd  with  the  bopes-of  conqiMSt  for  hnfmad^ 
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Officious  with  the  cinctare  girds  him  round  ; 
And  to  his  wrist  the  gloves  of  death  are  boand. 
Amid  the  circle  now  each  champion  stands, 
And  poises  high  in  air  his  iron  hands ; 
With  dashing  gauntlets  now  they  fiercely  close, 
Th<»ir  crackliii^  jaws  re-echo  to  the  blows, 
And  painful  sweat  from  all  their  members  flows. 
At  length  Epeus  dealt  a  weighty  blow. 
Full  on  the  ch<«k  of  his  unwary  foe; 
Beneath  that  ponderous  arm's  resistless  sway 
Down  dropt  he,  nerveless,  and  extended  lay. 
As  a  large  fish,  when  wiuds  and  waters  roar, 
By  some  huge  billow  dash*d  against  the  shore, 
Lies  panting :  not  less  batter'd  with  his  wound. 
The  bleeding  hero  pants  upon  the  ground. 
To  rear  his  fallen  foe,  the  victor  lends, 
Scornful,  his  hand  !  and  gives  Mm  to  his  friends ; 
Whose  arms  support  him  reeling  thruugh  the 

throng, 
And  dragging  his  disabled  legs  along ; 
Nodding,  his  head  hangs  down  his  shoulder  o^er; 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  pour  the  clotted  gore ; 
Wrapt  round  in  mists  he  lies,  and  lost  to  thought; 
Hi?  friends  receive  the  bowl,  too  dearly  bought. 

The  third  bold  game  Achilles  next  demands. 
And  calls  the  wrestlers  to  the  level  sands : 
A  massy  tripod  for  the  victor  lies. 
Of  twice  six  oxen  its  reputed  price ; 
And  next,  the  loser's  spirits  to  restore, 
A  female  captive,  valued  but  at  four. 
Scarce  did  the  chief  the  vigorous  strife  propose, 
xWhen  tower-like  Ajax  and  Ulysses  rose. 
Amid  the  ring  each  nervous  rival  stands. 
Embracing  rigid  with  implicit  hands  : 
Close  lock*d  above,  their  heads  and  arms  are  mixt; 
Below,  their  plsnted  feet  at  distance  fixt : 
like  two  strong  rafters  which  the  builder  forms. 
Proof  to  the  wiotery  wind  and  howling  storms. 
Their  tops  connected,  but  at  wider  space 
Fixt  on  the  centre  stands  their  solid  base. 
Now  to  the  grasp  each  manly  body  bends ; 
The  humid  sweat  from  every  pore  descends ; 
Their  bones  resound  with  blows :  sides,  shoulders, 

thighs. 
Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  tumours  rise. 
Nor  could  Ulysses,  for  his  art  renown'd, 
Overturn  the  strength  of  Ajax  on  the  ground  j 
Nor  could  the  strength  of  Ajax  overthrow 
The  watchful  caution  of  his  artful  foe. 
While  the  long  strife  ev'n  tir*d  the  lookers-on. 
Thus  to  UljTsses  spoke  great  Telamon : 
*•  O  let  me  lift  thee,  chief,  or  lift  thou  me; 
^rove  we  our  force,  and  Jove  the  rest  decree." 

He  said;  and,  straining,  heav'd  him  off  the 
groand 
With  matchless  strength  ;  that  time  Ulysses  found 
The  strength  t'  evade,  and  where  the  nerves  com- 
His  ankle  stnick :  the  giant  fell  supine;         [bine 
UIjTSKs,  following,  on  his  bosom  lies ; 
Shouts  of  applause  run  rattling  through  the  skies. 
Ajax  to  lift,  Ulysses  next  essays. 
He  barely  stirr'd  him,  but  he  could  not  raise: 
His  knee  lock'd  But,  the  foe's  attempt  deny'd  ; 
And  grappling  dose,  they  tumbled  side  by  side. 
l)eftrd  with  honourable  dust,  they  roll, 
Still  breathing  strife,  and  unsubdued  of  soul : 
Afram  they  rage,  again  to  c«M.»bat  rise ; 
V  hen  great  Achilles  thus  divides  the  prize : 

**  Your  noble  Tigour,  oh  my  friends !  restrain : 
Kor  weary  put  your  generous  stitngch  in  vain. 
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Ye  both  have  won :  let  others  who  excel. 

Now  pi-ove  that  prowess  you  have  prov'd  so  well." 

The  hero's  words  the  willing  chiefs  obey, 
From  their  tir'd  bodies  wipe  the  dust  awuy. 
And,  cloth'd  anew,  the  following  games  survey. 

And  now  succeed  the  gifts  ordaiu^d  to  grace 
The  vouths  coutf  nding  in  the  rapid  race. 
A  silver  urn  that  full  six  measures  held. 
By  none  in  weight  or  workmanship  excell'd  j 
Sidonian  artists  taught  the  frame  to  shine. 
Elaborate,  with  artifice  divine; 
Whence  Tyrian  sailors  did  the  prize  transport. 
And  gave  to  Thoas  at  the  Lemnian  port : 
From  him  descended,  good  Eunseus  heirU 
The  elorious  gift ;  and,  for  Lycaon  spared. 
To  brave  Patroclus  gave  the  rich  reward. 
Now,  the  same  hero's  funeral  rites  to  grace. 
It  stands  the  prize  of  swiftness  in  the  race. 
A  well-fed  ox  was  for  the  second  plac'd ; 
And  half  a  talent  must  content  the  last. 
Achilles  rising  then  bespoke  the  train — 
•*  Who  hope  the  palm  of  swiftness  to  obtain, 
Stand  forth,  and  bear  these  prizes  from  the  plain." 

The  hero  said,  and,  starting  from  his  pl,ice, 
Oilean  Aja^  rises  to  the  race ; 
Ulysses  next ;  and  he  whose  speed  surpast 
His  youthful  equals,  Nestor's  son  the  last. 
Rang'd  in  a  line  the  ready  racers  stand ; 
Pelides  points  the  barrier  with  his  hand  : 
All  start  at  once;  Oileus  led  the  race ; 
The  next  Ulysses,  measuring  pace  with  pace; 
Behind  him,  diligently  close,  he  sped, 
As  closely  following  As  the  running  thread 
The  spindle  follows,  and  displays  the  charms 
Of  the  fair  spinster's  breast,  and  moving  arms : 
Graceful  in  motion  thus  his  foe  he  plies. 
And  treads  each  footstep  ere  the  dust  can  rise: 
His  glowing  breath  upon  his  shoulders  plays ; 
Th'  admiring  Greeks  loud  acclamations  raise : 
To  him  they  give  their  wishes,  hearts,  and  cyes^ 
And  send  their  souls  before  him  as  be  flies. 
Now  three  times  tum'd  in  prospect  of  the  goal. 
The  panting  chief  to  Pallas  lifts  his  sou): 
"  Assist,  O  goddess  !'*  (thus  in  thought  he  pray'd) 
And  present  at  his  thought  descends  the  maid. 
Buoy'd  by  her  heavenly  force,  he  seems  to  swim. 
And  feels  a  pinion  lifting  every  limb. 
All  fierce,  and  ready  now  the  prize  to  gain. 
Unhappy  Ajax  stumbles  on  the  plain 
(Oiturn'd  by  Pallas) ;  where  the  slippery  shore 
Was  clogg'd  with  slimy  dung,  and  mingled  gore 
(The  self-same  place,  beside  Patroclus'  pyre. 
Where  late  the  slaughtcr'd  victims  fed  the  fire) : 
Besmear'd  with  filth,  and  blotted  o'er  with  clay, 
Obsceiie  to  sight,  the  rueful  racer  lay  ; 
The  well-fed  bull  (the  second  prize)  he  sharM, 
And  left  the  urn  Ulysses*  rich  reward. 
1*hen,  grasping  by  the  horn  the  mighty  beast. 
The  baffled  hero  thus  the  Greeks  addrest : 

**  Accursed  fate  !  the  conquest  I  forego  ; 
A  mortal  I,  a  goddess  was  my  foe  ( 
She  urg'd  her  favourite  on  the  rapid  way. 
And  Pallas,  not  Ulysses,  won  the  day." 

Ihus  sourly  wail'd  he,    sputtering  dirt  and 
gore; 
A  burst  of  laughter  echo'd  through  the  shore. 
Antilochus,  more  humorous  than  the  rest, 
Takes  the  last  prize,  and  takes  it  with  a  jest : 

"  Why  with  our  wiser  elders  should  we  strive  ? 
The  gods  still  love  them^  and  thoy  always  thrivA, 
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Ye  see,  to  AJAX  I  mutt  jrieM  the  prue : 
H^  to  Uly  w«,  itill  more  ag*d  and  wise 
(A  i^reen  old-age ;  unoooacious  of  d  cayii. 
That  prove  the  hero  horn  in  hetter  days  1) 
Behold  his  vigour  in  this  active  raoe  ! 
Achilles  only  boasts  a  swifter  pace; 
For  who  can  match  Achilles !  He  who  <^an, 
Must  yet  be  more  than  hero,  more  thaa  man.** 
Th'  effect  succeeds  the  speech  :  Pelidcs  cries, 
••  Thy  artful  praise  deserves  a  better  prize. 
Nor  Greece  in  vain  shall  hear  thy  friend  extoU*d 
Receive  a  talent  of  the  purest  gold." 
The  youth  departs  content    The  host  admire 
The  son  of  Nestor,  worthy  of  his  sircu        [brings; 

Next  these;  a  buckler,  spear,  and  helm,  he 
Cast  on  the  plain,  the  brazen  burthen  rings: 
Arms,  which  of  late  divine  Sarpedon  wore. 
And  gr^t  Patroolus  in  short  triumph  bore. 
"  Stand  forth  the  bravest  of  our  host !"  (he  cries) 
•*  Whoever  dares  deserve  so  rich  a  prize. 
Now  grace  the  list  before  our  army*s  sight, 
And,  sheath*d  in  steel,  provoke  his  foe  to  fight 
Who  first  the  joint<Mi  armour  shall  explore. 
And  sUin  his  rival's  mail  with  issuiug  gore ; 
The  sword  Asteropeus  possest  of  old 
(A  Thracian  blade,  distinct  with  studs  of  gold) 
Shall  pay  the  stroke,  and  grace  the  striker's  side  : 
These  anQS  in  common  let  the  chieft  divide : 
For  each  brave  champion,  when  the  combat  ends, 
A  sumptuous  banquet  at  our  tent  attends.** 

Fierce  at  the  word,  up-rose  great  Tydeus'  son. 
And  the  huge  bulk  of  Ajax  Telamon. 
Clad  in  refulgent  steel,  on  either  hand, 
The  dreadful  chiefs  amid  the  circle  sUnd ! 
lA>wering  they  meet  tremiendous  to  the  sight ; 
Fach  Argive  bosum  beats  with  fierce  delight 
OpposM  in  arms  not  long  they  idly  stood,    [newM, 
But  thrice  they  clos'd,  and  thrice  the  charge  re- 
A  furious  pass  the  spear  of  Ajaftt  made       [stay*d : 
Through  the  broad  shield,  but  at  the  corselet 
Vak*  «K«i«e  *1«»  flrM»  •  hi<i  i&velin  aim*d  above 


N*t  thus  thefbe:  his  javelin  alm'd  above 
The  buckler's  margin,  at  the  neck  he  drove, 
"But  Greece  now  trembling  for  her  heroes  Ilfo, 
Bade  share  the  honours,  and  surcease  the  strife ; 
Yet  still  the  victor's  due  Tydidcs  gains, 
With  him  the  sword  and  studded  belt  remains. 

Then  huri'd  the  hero  thundering  on  the  ground 
A  mass  of  iron,  (an  enormous  round) 
Whose  weight  and  size  the  circling  Greeks  admire, 
Kude  fipom  a  furnace,  and  but  shaped  by  fire. 
This  mighty  quoit  Aetion  wont  to  rear. 
And  from  his  whirling  arm  dismiss  in  air  : 
The  giant  by  Achilles  slain,  he  stowM 
AmonsT  his  spoils  this  memorable  load, 
For  this,  he  bids  those  nervous  artists  vie, 
That  teach  the  disk  to  sound  along  the  sky. 
«♦  Let  him  whose  might  can  hurl  this  bowl,  arise ; 
IVho  farthest  hurls  it,  takes  it  as  his  prize  : 
Tf  he  be  one,  enrich'd  with  large  domain 
Of  downs  for  fiocks,  and  arable  for  grain. 
Small  stock  of  iron  nee<ls  that  man  provide ; 
His  binds  and  swains  whole  years  shall  be  supply'd 
From  hence :  nor  ask  the  neighbouring  city's  aid. 
For  plought?hares,  wheels,  and  all  the  rural  trade." 

<9tem  Polypertes  stcpt  before  the  throng. 
And  great  Leonteus,  more  than  mortal  strong ; 
Whose  force  with  rival  forces  to  oppose, 
Up-rgse  inrc»t  Ajax ;  up  Epens  rose. 
Fach  stood  in  order:  first  Epeus  thrcw^        fflew. 
High  o'er  the  wondniny  crowds  the  frhirUng  circle 


Laontes  next  a  Iktle  spice  turpast. 

And  third,  the  strength  of  godlike  Ajax  oast. 

O'er  both  their  marks  it  flew;  till  fiercely  i 

From  Polypostes'  arm,  the  discns  sung: 

Far  as  a  swain  his  whirling  sbeephook  throws^ 

That  distant  falls  among  the  grazing  cows, 

So  past  them  all  the  rapid  circle  flies: 

His  friends  («hile  loud  applauses  shake  the  tkm) 

With  force  coijoinM  heave  off  the  weighty  prize. 

Those  who  in  skilful  archery  contend. 
He  next  invites  the  twanging  bow  to  bend : 
And  twice  ten  axes  cast  amidst  th*  ronnd 
(Ten  double-edg'd,  and  ten  that  singly  woond). 
The  mast,  which  late  a  first-rate  galley  bore. 
The  hero  fixes  in  the  sandy  shore ; 
To  the  tall  top  a  milk-white  dove  they  tie. 
The  trembling  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 
**  Whose  weapon  strikes  yon  fluttering  bird,  ibmll 

bear 
These  two-edg'd  axes,  terrible  in  war: 
The  single,  he,  whose  shaft  divides  the  oord.'* 
He  said :  exporienc'd  Merion  took  the  word  i 
And  skilful  I'euoer :  in  the  helm  they  threw 
Tlieir  lots  inscribed,  and  forth  the  latter  flew. 
Swift  from  the  siring  the  sounding  arrow  flies  ; 
But  flies  unblest !  No  grateful  sacrifice, 
No  firstling  lambs,  unhcedfiil !  didst  thoa  vow 
To  Phaebus,  patron  of  the  shaft  and  bow. 
For  this,  thy  well-aim'd  arrow,  tum'd  aside, 
Err*d  from  the  dove,  yet  cut  the  cord  that  ^'d  i 
A-dowu  the  main-mast  fell  the  parting  string. 
And  the  free  bird  to  Heaven  displays  her  wing : 
Seas,  shores,  and  skies,  with  loud  applause  resound. 
And  Merion  eager  meditates  the  wound : 
He  takes  the  bow,  directs  the  shaft  above, 
And .  following  with  his  eye  the  soaring  dove. 
Implores  the  god  to  speed  it  through  the  skies, 
With  vows  of  firstling  lambs,  and  grateful  sacrifice. 
The  dove,  in  airy  circles  as  she  wheels. 
Amid  the  clouds,  the  piercing  arrow  feels; 
Quite  through  and  through  the  point  its  passage 

found. 
And  at  his  feet  fell  bloody  to  the  ground. 
The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  brcath'd  her  last, 
With  flagging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast; 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there. 
Then  sndden  dropt,  and  left  her  life  in  air. 
From  the  pleas'd  crowd  new  peals  of  thunder  rise, 
And  to  the  ships  brave  Merion  bears  the  prize. 

To  close  the  funeral  games  Achilles  last 
A  massy  spear  amid  the  circle  placM, 
An  ample  charger  of  nnsullied  frame. 
With  flowers  high-wrought,  not  blacken'd  yet  by 

flame. 
For  these  he  bids  the  heroes  prove  their  art, 
Whose  dextrous  skill  directs  the  flying  dart 
Here  too  great  Merion  hopes  the  noble  prize; 
Nor  here  disdain'd  the  king  of  men  to  rise. 
With  Joy  Pelides  saw  the  honour  paid. 
Rose  to  the  monarch,  and  n^spectful  said : 

*•  Tliee  first  in  virtue,  as  in  power  supreme, 
O  king  of  nations !  all  thy  Greeks  proclaim; 
In  every  martial  game  thy  worth  attest. 
And  know  thee  both  tt^cir  greatest,  and  their  best* 
Take  then  the  prize,  but  let  brave  Merion  bear 
lliis  beamv  javelin  in  thy  brother's  war." 

Pleas'd  from  the  hero's  lips  his  praise  to  hear, 
The  king  to  Merion  gives  the  brazen  spear : 
But,  set  apart  to  sacred  use,  comnumds 
The  glittering  charger  to  Talthibius'  haqdi, 
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ARGUMENT. 


TBI  ■IDlMPnOW   OP  THE  lODT   OP  HECTOft. 

Tbb  gods  deliberate  about  the  redemption  of 
Hector^  body.  Jupiter  sends  Thetis  to  Achilles, 
to  dispose  him  for  the  restoring  it ;  and  Iris 
to  Priaoi,  to  encourage  him  to  go  in  person, 
and  treat  for  it  The  old  king,  notwithstonding 
the  remonstrances  of  his  queen,  makes  ready 
for  the  journey,  to  which  he  is  encouraged  by 
an  omen  from  Jupiter.  He  sets  forth  in  his 
chariot,  with  a  wsLggon  loaded  with  presents, 
under  the  charge  of  Idaeus,  the  herald.  Mer- 
cury descends  in  the  shape  of  a  young  man,  and 
conducts  him  to  the  paviliion  of  Achilles.  Their 
eofiTersatton  on  the  way.  Priam  finds  Achilles 
at  his  table,  casts  himself  at  his  feet,  and  begs 
for  the  body  of  his  son ;  Achilles,  mov'd  with 
compassion,  grants  his  request,  detains  him  one 
night  in  his  tent,  and  the  next  morning  sends 
him  home  with  the  body.  The  Trojans  run  out 
to  meet  him.  The  lamentations  of  Andromache, 
Hecuba,  and  Helen !  with  the  soleomities  of 
tbefnneraL 

The  time  of  twelre  da3rs  is  employed  in  this  book, 
while  the  body  of  Hector  lies  in  the  tent  of 
Achilles :  and  as  many  more  are  spent  in  the 
truce  allowed  for  his  mterment  The  scene  is 
partly  in  Achilles*  camp,  and  partly  in  Troy.  ^ 


Now  fifom  the  flnishM  games  the  Grecian  bond 
Seek  their  black  ships,  and  clear  the  clouded 

strand: 
All  stretchM  at  ease  the  genial  banquet  share, 
And  pleasin?  slumbers  quiet  all  their  care. 
Not  so  Achilles :  he  to  grief  resigned, 
His  friend's  dear  image  present  tahis  mind. 
Takes  his  sad  couch,  more  unobserved  to  weep  ; 
Nor  tastes  the  gifts  of  all -composing  sleep. 
Restless  he  rolPd  around  his  weary  bed, 
And  all  his  soul  on  his  Patroclus  fed  : 
The  form  so  pleasing,  and  \he  heart  so  kind. 
That  youthful  vigour,    an4  that  manly  mind. 
What  toils  they  shared,  what  martial  works 

they  wrought, 
'  What  seas  they  measured,  and  what  fields  they 
All  past  before  him  in  remembrance  dear,  [fought ; 
Thought  follows  thought,  and  tear  succeeds  to  tear. 
And  now  supine,  now  prone,  the  hero  lay. 
Now  shi(U  his  side,  impatient  for  the  day : 
Then  starting  up,  disconsolate  he  goes 
Wide  on  the  lonely  beach  to  vent  his  woes. 
There,  a^  the  solitary  mourner  raves. 
The  ruddy  mominsr  rises  o*er  the  waves : 
Soon  as  it  rose,  his  furious  steeds  he  joinM : 
The  chariot  flies,  and  Hector  tnula  behind. 


And  thrice,  Patroclus !  round  tby  monument 
Was  Hector  dragged,  then  hurryM  to  the  tent. 
There  sleep  at  last  overcomes  the  heroV  eyes  -, 
While  fool  in  dust  th'  unhonourM  carcasa  liei» 
Rut  not  deserted  by  the  pitying  skies. 
For  Phcebus  watch'd  it  with  superior  care, 
Preserved  from  gaping  wounds,  and  tainting  air  ; 
And  ignominious  as  it  swept  the  field. 
Spread  o^er  the  sacred  corpse  his  golden  shield. 
AH  Heaven  was  mov'd,  and  Hermes  wilPd  to  go 
By  stealth  to  snatch  him  firom  th'  insulting  foe : 
But  Neptune  this,  and  Pallas  this  denies. 
And  th'  unrelenting  empress  of  the  skiea : 
E'er  since  that  day  implacable  to  Troy, 
What  time  young  Paris,  simple  shepherd  boy» 
Won  by  destructive  lust  (reward  obscene) 
Their  charms  rejected  for  the  Cyprian  queen. 
But  when  the  Centh  celestial  morning  broke  ; 
To  Heaves  assembled,  thus  Apollo  spoke : 

"  Unpitying  powers !  how  oft  each  holy  fiine 
Has  Hector  ting'd  with  blood  uf  victims  slain  \ 
And,  can  ye  still  his  cold  remains  pursue  ? 
Still  grudge  his  body  to  the  Trojans'  view  } 
Deny  to  consort,  mother,  son,  and  sire. 
The  last  sad  honours  of  a  funeral  fire  ? 
Is  tlico  the  dire  Achilles  all  your  care  ? 
That  iron  heart,  inflexibly  severe ; 
A  lion,  not  a  man,  who  slaughters  wide 
In  strength  of  rage  and  impotence  of  pride  ? 
Who  hastes  to  murder  with  a  savage  joy. 
Invades  around,  and  breathes  but  to  destroy* 
Shame  is  not  of  his  soul ;  nor  understood. 
The  greatest  evil  and  the  greatest  good. 
.Still  for  one  loss  he  rages  unrcsign'd. 
Repugnant  to  the  lot  of  all  mankind; 
To  lose  a  friend,  a  brother,  or  a  aoo. 
Heaven  dooms  ea^ch  mortal,  and  its  will  is  done : 
A  while  they  sorrow,  then  dismiss  their  care ; 
Fate  gives  the  wound,  and  man  is  bom  to  bear. 
But  this,  insatiate,  the  commission  given 
By  fate  exceeds,  and  tempts  the  wrath  of  Heaven  s 
Lo !  how  his  rage  dishonest  drags  along 
Hector's  dead  earth,  insensible  of  wrong ! 
Brave  though  he  be,  yet,  by  no  reason  aw'd 
He  violates  the  laws  of  man  and  God." 

"  If  equal  honours  by  the  partial  skies 
Are  doom'd  both  heroes,"  (Juno  thus  replies) 
"  If  Thetis'  son  must  no  distinction  know. 
Then  hear,  ye  gods !  the  patron  of  the  bow. 
But  Hector  only  boasts  a  mortal  claim. 
His  birth  deriving  from  a  mortal  dame: 
Achilles  of  your  own  ethcrial  race 
Springs  from  a  goddess  by  a  man's  embraca 
(A  goddess  by  ourself  to  Peleus  given, 
A  man  divine,  and  chosen  friend  of  Heaven.) 
To  grace  those  nuptials  from  the  bright  abode 
Yourselves  were  present;  where  this  minstrel-god 
(Well  pleas'd  to  share  the  feast)  amid  the  quire 
Stood  proud  to  hymn,   and  tune  his  youthful 
lyre." 
Then  thus  the  thunderer  checks  th'  imperial 
dame: 
<'  Let  not  thy  wrath  the  court  of  Heaven  inflamt ; 
Their  merits,  not  their  honours,  arts  the  same.. 
But  mine,  and  every  god's  peculiar>grace» 
Hector  deserves,  of  all  the  Trojan  race: 
Still  on  our  shrines  his  grateful  ofierings  lay 
(The  only  honours  men  to  gods  oan  pay ;  j^ 
Nor  ever  from  our  smoking  altar  ceas'd 
The  pure  libatiooi  and  the  holy  feast. 
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^  Of  Sf^er,  by  ytemlth  to  snatch  the  corpse  away, 
Wt>  ^H  not :  -Ihetis  guards  it  night  and  day. 
But  baste,  and  summon  to  our  courts  above 
The  azure  queen:  let  her  persuasion  move 
Her  furious  son  from  Priam  to  receive 
The  profier'd  ransom,  and  the  corpse  to  leave.** 

He  added  not :  and  Iris  from  the  skies, 
Swift -as  a  whirlwind  on  the  message  flics. 
Meteorous  the  face  of  Ocean  sweeps. 
Refulgent  gliding  o*er  the  sable  deeps, 
Between  where  Samot  wide  his  forest  spreads 
And  rocky  Tmbrus  lifts  its  pointed  heads. 
Down  plung'd,   the  maid,  (the  parted  waves 

resound ) 
She  pliing'd,  and  mstant  shot  the  dark  profound. 
As,  bearing  death  in  the  fallacious  bait, 
From  the  bent  angle  slt.ks  the  leaden  weight ; 
80  passM  the  goddess  through  the  ck>sing  wave. 
Where  Thetis  torrow'd  in  her  sacred  cave : 
There,  plac'd  amidst  her  melancholy  train 
(The  blne-hair'd  sisters  of  the  sacred  main) 
I'ensive  she  tat,  revolving  fiites  to  come, 
And  wept  her  godlike  son's  approachini?  doom. 

Then  thus  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow, 
**  Arise  !  O  Thetis,  from  thy  8«iats  below  : 
Tis  Jove  that  calls.**    "  And  why**  (the  dam^ 

replies) 
"  Calls  Jove  his  Thetis  to  the  hated  skies. 
Sad  object  as  [  am  for  heavenly  sight  ? 
Ah,  may  my  sorrows  ever  shun  the  light ! 
Howe*er,  be  Heaven's  almighty  sire  obcy'd'*— » 
She  spake,  and  veiPd  her  head  in  sable  shade, 
Which  flowing  long,  her  graceful  person  clad  i 
And  forth  she  pac'd,  majestically  sad. 

Then  through  the  worid  of  waters  they  repair 
(The  way  fair  Iris  led)  to  upper  air. 
The  deeps  dividing,  o*er  the  coast  they  ri^. 
And  touch  with  momentary  flight  the  skies. 
There  in  the  lightning's  blaze  the  sire  they  found, 
And  all  the  gods  in  shining  synod  round. 
Thetis  approach'd  with  anguish  in  hsrfaoe 
(Mineffva,  rising,  gave  the  mourner  place ;) 
£v'n  Juno  sought  her  sorrows  to  console. 
And  offered  from  he  r  hand  the  nectar  bowl : 
She  tasted,  and  resigned  it :  then  began 
The  sacred  sfre  of  gods  and  mortal  man  : 

**  Thou  Com'st  fair  Thetis,  but  with  grief  o'ercasC; 
Maternal  sorrows ;  long,  ah  long  to  last ! 
SuflAce,  we  know  and  we  partake  thy  cares : 
But  yield  to  fete,  and  hear  what  Jqve  declares. 
Nine  days  are  ptut,  since  all  the  court  above 
Jn  Hector's  cause  have  mov'd  the  ear  of  Jove ; 
'Twas  voted,  Hermes  from  his  godlike  foe 
By  stealth  should  bear  him,  but  we  wilPd  not  so : 
We  will,  thy  son  himself  the  corpse  restore. 
And  to  his  conquest  add  this  glory  more. 
Then  hie  thee  to  him,  and  our  mandate  bear  ; 
Tell  him  he  tempts  the  wrath  pf  Heaven  too  far: 
Nor  let  him  more  (our  anger  if  he  dread) 
Vent  his  mad  vengeance  on  the  sacred  dead  : 
But  yield  to  ransom  and  the  father's  prayer. 
The  mournful  father.  Iris  shall  prepare, 
With  gifts  to  sue  ;  and  offer  to  bis  hands 
Whate'er  hia  honour  asks,  or  heart  demands.** 

His  woryi  the  silver-footed  queen  attends. 
And  from  Olympns'  snowy  tops  descends. 
Arriv'd,  she  heard  the  voice  of  loud  lament. 
And  echoing  groans  that  shook  the  lofty  tent, 
His  friends  prepare  the  victim,  and  dispose 
^ast  unheeded,  while  he  rents  his  w^ : 


The  goddess  seats  her  by  her  pensive  son. 
She  prest  bis  hand,  and  tender  thus  begun : 

'*  How  long,  unhappy  !    shall  thy  sorrows  flow; 
And  thy  heart  waste  with  life -consuming  woe : 
Mindless  of  food,  or  love,  whose  pleasing  reign 
Soothes  weary  life,  and  softens  human  pain  ? 
O  snatch  the  moments  yet  within  thy  power ; 
No  long  to  live,  indulge  the  amorous  hour ! 
Lo  !  Jove  himself  (for  Jove's  commands  I  bear) 
Forbids  to  tempt  the  wrath  of  Heaven  too  far. 
No  longer  then  (his  fury  if  thou  dread) 
Detain  the  relics  of  great  Hector  dead  ; 
Nor  vent  on  senseless  earth  thy  vengeance  vaw  x 
But  yield  to  ransom,  and  restore  the  slain.*' 

To  whom  Achilles :  *'  Be  the  ransom  gives. 
And  we  submit,  since  such  the  will  of  Heaven." 

While  thus  they  commun'd,  from  th'  01ympiu| 
bowers 
Jove  orders  Iris  to  the  Trojan  towers  t 
"  Haste  winged  goddess  to  the  sacred  town. 
And  urge  her  monarch  to  redeem  his  son ; 
Alone,  the  Ilian  ramparts  let  bin)  leave, 
And  bear  what  stem  Achilles  may  receive  : 
Alone,  for  so  we  will :  no  Trojan  near ; 
Except  to  place  the  dead  with  decent  care,         • 
Some  aged  herald,  who,  with  gentle  hand, 
May  the  slow  mules  and  funeral  car  command. 
Nor  let  him  death,  nor  let  him  danger,  dread. 
Safe  through  the  foe  by  our  protection  le4 : 
Him  Hcj-mes  to  Achilles  shall  convey, 
Guard  of  bis  life,  and  partner  of  bis  way.. 
Fierce  as  he  is,  Achilles'  self  shall  spare 
His  age,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair  $ 
Some  thought  there  must  be  in  a  soul  so  bim?e, 
Some  sense  of  duty,  some  desire  to  save.** 

Then  down  her  bow  the  winged  Iris  drives. 
And  swift  at  Priam's  mournful  court  arrives ; 
Where  the  sad  sons  beside  their  father's  throne       ** 
Sate  bath'd  in  tears,  and  answer'd  groan  witl^ 
And  all  amidst  them  lay  the  hoary  sire,      [groaUi 
(Sad  scene  of  woe!)  his  fiice,  his  wrapt  atthre, 
Concealed  from  sight ;  with  frantic  bauds  he  spread 
A  shower  of  ashes  o'er  hb  neck  and  head. 
From  room  to  room  his  pensive  daughters  roam ; 
Whose  shrieks  and  clamours  fill  the  vaulteddome] 
Mindful  of  those,  who,  late  their  pride  and  joy. 
Lie  pale  and  breathless  round  the  fields  of  Troy  ! 
Before  the  king  Jove's  messenger  appears. 
And  thus,  in  whispers,  greets  his  trembling  ears: 

**  Fear  not,  oh  father  !  no  \\\  news  I  bear ; 
From  Jove  I  com$},  Jove  makes  thee  still  his  care } 
For  Hector's  sake  these  walls  he  bids  thee  leave, 
And  bear  what  stern  Achilles  may  receive : 
Alone,  for  so  he  wills  .*  no  Trojan  near, 
Except,  to  place  the  dead  with  decent  care, 
Some  aged  herald,  who,  with  gentle  hand, 
May  the  slow  mules  and  funeral  car  command; 
Nor  sbalt  tbon  death,    nor  sbalt  thou  danger, 

dread; 
Safe  through  the  foe  by  his  protection  led : 
Thee  Hermes  to  Pelides  shall  convey, 
Guard  of  thy  life,  and  partner  of  thy  way. 
Fierce  a.*  be  is,  Achilles'  self  shall  sparo 
Thy  age,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair  ; 
Some  thought  there  must  be,  in  a  soul  so  bnve. 
Some  sense  of  duty,  some  desire  to  save.'* 

She  spoke,  and  vanish'd.    Priam  bidspreparp 
His  gentle  mules,  and  hamesa  to  the  car ; 
Inhere,  for  the  gifts,  a  polish'd  casket  lay  ^ 
His  pious  sons  the  king's  com^Mnd  obey» 
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Then  fs^d  the  monArck  to  bis  bridftl-Fooai, 
"Where  cedar-beams  the  lofty  roofs  perfume, 
ADd  where  the  treasures  of  his  empire  lay  ; 
Tbeo  caird  his  queen,  and  thus  began  to  say : 

"  Unhappy  consort  of  a  king  distreit ! 
Partake  the  troubles  of  thy  husband's  breast : 
I  saw  descend  the  mesKnger  of  Jove, 
Who  bid»-me  try  Achilles'  mind  to  move ; 
Forsake  these  ramparts,  and  with  gifts  obtain 
The  corpse  of  Hector,  at  yon  navy  slain. 
Tell  me  thy  thought :  my  heart  impels  to  go 
Through  hostile  camps,  and  bears  me  to  the  foe." 

Tbe  hoary  monarch  thus.    Her  piercing  cries 
Sad  Hecuba  renews,  and  then  replies : 
**  Ah  I  whither  wanders  thy  distempered  mind  ? 
And  wjhere  the  prudence  now,  that  aw'd  mankind ; 
Through  Phrycia  once,  and  foreign  regions  known  i 
Now  all confi£i'd,  distracted^  overthrown? 
Sngly  to  past  through  hosts  of  foes  i  to  face 
(Oh  heart  of -steel ! )   the  murderer  of  thy  race  ! 
To  view  that  deathful  eye,  and  wander  o'er 
Those  hands,  yet  red  with  Hector's  noble  gore ! 
Alas !  my  lord  !  he  knows  not  how  to  spare. 
And  what  his  mercy,  thy  slain  sons  declare  ; 
So  brave !  so  many  falPa  !     To  calm  his  rage. 
Vain  were  thy  dignity,  and  vain  thy  age. 
Ko — ^pent  in  this  sad  palace,  let  us  give 
To  grief,  the  wretched  days  we  have  to  live. 
Still,  still  for  Hector  let  our  sorrows  flow. 
Bom  co-his  own  and  to  his  parciits'  woe  ! 
I>oom'd,  from  the  hour  his  luckless  lifo  begun. 
To  dogs,  to  vultures,  and  to  Peleus'  son  ! 
Ob  !  in  his  iiearest  blood  might  I  allay 
My  rage,  and  these  barbarities  repay  ! 
For  ah  !  coukl  Hector  merit  thus,  whose  breath 
Expired  not  meanly  in  unactive  death  } 
He  pour*d  his  latest  blood  in  manly  fi.s^ht. 
And  fell  a  hero  in  his  country's  right.'* 

"  Seek  not  to  stay  me,  nor  my  soul  afiiright 
WHh  words  of  omen,  like  a  bird  of  night" 
(Reply*d,  unmov'd,  tbe  venerable  man  ) 
**  Tisijcavcn  commands  me,  and  you  urge  in  vain 
Had  any  mortal  voice  th'  injunction  laid. 
Nor  angur,  priest  or  seer  had  been  obey'd. 
A  present  goddess  brought  tbe  high  command, 
I  saw,  I  heard  her,  and  the  word  shall  stand. 
I  go,  ye  gods  t  obe<lient  to  your  call : 
If  in  yon  camp  jrom-  powers  have'doom'd  my  fall, 
Ooatent — By  the  same  hand  let  me  expirei 
Add  to  the  stonghter  d  son  the  wretched  sire ! 
One  oold  embraoe  at  last  may  be  allow'd. 
And  my  last  tears  flow  mingled  with  his  blood!" 

From  forth  bis  openM  stores,  this  said,  he  drew 
Twelve  costly  carpets  of  refulgent  hue, 
As  many  vests,  as  many  mantles  told, 
And  twelve  fair  veils  and  garments  stiff  with  gold. 
Two    tripoda   next,    and    twice    two    chargers 

shiae. 
With  ten  pura  talents  from  the  richest  mine ; 
And  last  a  large  well'labour'd  bowl  had  place 
(The  pledge  of  treaties  once  with  friendly  Thrace). 
Seem'd  all  too  mean  tbe  stores  he  could  empfoy. 
For  one  last  look  to  buy  him  back  to  TVoy ! 

liO  !  'the  sad  father,  frantic  with  his  pain. 
Around  him  farions  drives  his  menial  train : 
Ih  vain  each  slave  with  duteous  care  attends. 
Each  office  hnrts  him,  and  each  face  ofiends. 
^*  What  make  ye  here )  officious  crowds,  "  (he 

cries) 
**  llence.'  &or  obtrude  your  aognish  on  my  eyes. 


Have  ye  no  griefii  at  home  to  fix  yon  there ; 

Am  I  the  only  ol^ect  of  despair } 

Am  I  become  my  people's  common  show. 

Set  up  by  Jove  your  spectacle  of  woe  ? 

No,  you  must  feel  him  too ;  yourselves  most  fall  | 

The  3ame  stern  god  to  ruin  gives  you  all : 

Nor  is  great  Hector  lost  by  me  alone ; 

Your  sole  defence,  your  guardian  power,  is  gone  ; 

I  see  your  blood  the  fields  of  Pbrygia  drown, 

J  see  the  ruins  of  your  smoking  town  ! 

O  send  me,  gods !  ere  that  sad  day  shall  come, 

A  willing  ghost  to  Pluto's  dreary  dome  !" 

He  said,  and  feebly  drives  his  friends  away : 
The  sorrowing  friends  his  frantic  rage  obey. 
Next  on  his  sons  bis  erring  fury  hlh, 
Polites,  Paris,  Agathon,  he  calls; 
His  threats  De'iphobus  and  Dius  hear, 
Hippothods,  Pammon,  Helenus  tbe  seer. 
And  generous  Antiphon  :  for  yet  these  nine 
Surviv'd,  sad  relics  of  hisnomeroos  line : 

**  Inglorious  soos,  of  an  unhappy  sire  ? 
Why  did  not  all  in  Hector's  cause  expire  f 
Wretch  that  I  am  !  my  bravest  ofispring  slain. 
You,  the  disgrace  of  Priam's  house,  remain  ! 
Nestor  the  brave,  renown'd  in  ranks  of  war, 
With  Troileus,  dreadful  on  his  rushing  car. 
And  last  great  Hector,  more  than  man  divine. 
For  sure  he  seem'd  not  of  terrestrial  line! 
All  those  relentless  Mars  untimely  slew. 
And  left  me  these,  a  soft  and  servile  crew, 
Whose  days  the  feast  and  wanton  dance  employ, 
Gluttons  and  flatterers,  the  contempt  of  Troy ! 
Why  teach  ye  not  my  rapid  wheels  to  run. 
And  speed  my  journey  to  redeem  my  son  ?»' 

The  sons  their  father's  wretched  age  revere. 
Forgive  his  anger,  and  produce  the  car. 
High  on  the  seat  the  cabinet  they  bind  : 
The  new  made  car  with  solid  beauty  shin'd  i 
Box  was  the  yoke,  emboss'd  with  costly  pains. 
And  hung  with  ringlets  to  receive  the  reins ; 
Nine  cubits  long,  the  traces  swept  the  ground  ; 
These  to  the  chariot's  polish'd  pole  they  bound  5 
Then  iixt  a  ring  the  running  reins  to  guide. 
And  close  beneath  the  gatherM  ends  were  ty'd. 
Next  with  the  gifts  (the  price  of  Hector  slain) 
The  sad  attendants  load  the  groaning  wain  : 
Last,  to  the  yoke  the  weU>match'd  mules  thcf 

bring 
(The  gift  of  Mysia  to  the  Trojan  king.) 
But  the  fiair  horses,  long  his  darling  care. 
Himself  receiv'd  and  hamess'd  ta  his  car  t 
Griev'd  as  he  was,  he  not  this  task  deny'd  j 
The  hoary  herald  helped  him,  at  his  side. 
While  careful  these  the  gentle  coursers  join'^ 
Sad  Hecuba  approach'd  with  anxious  mind  ; 
A  golden  t>owl  that  foamM  with  fragrant  wme^ 
(Libation  destin'd  to  the  power  divitie) 
Held  in  her  right,  before  tbe  steeds  she  stands. 
And  thus  consigns  it  to  the  monarch's  hands: 
'*  Take  this,  and  pour  to  Jove ;  that,  safe  flroA 

harms. 
His  grace  restore  thee  to  our  roof  and  arau.  ' 
Since,  victorof  thy  fears,  and  slighting  mint, ' 
Heaven,  or  thy  soul,  inspire  this  bold  design : 
Pray  to  that  god,  who  high  on  Ma's  brow 
Surveys  thy  desolated  realms  below, 
His  winged  messenger  to  send  from  high. 
And  lead  thy  way  with  heavenly  augnry : 
Let  the  strong  sovereign  of  tbe  plnmy  race 
Tower  on  the  right  of  yon  etherial  space. 
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That  iijpA  hAM,  w6A  itreiigthenM  from  ahare. 
Boldly  frarsoe  the  joarney  mark'd  by  Jove  ; 
But  if  the  god  bit  auguiy  denies, 
Suppren  thy  impulse,  nor  reject  advice,'' 
"  Tw  just"  (said  Priam)  **  to  the  sire  above 
To  raise  our  hands ;  for  who  so  good  as  Jove  ?" 
He  spoke,  and  bade  th'  attendant  handmaid  bring 
The  purest  water  of  the  living  spring. 
(Her  ready  hands  the  ewer  and  basou  held;) 
Then  took  the  golden  cup  bis  queen  had  flll'd ; 
On  the  mid  pavement  poors  the  rosy  wine. 
Uplifts  his  eyes,  and  calls  the  power  divine : 
**  Oh  first,  and  greatest !    Heaven's  imperial 

Lonl! 
f>n  lofty  Ida's  holy  hill  ador*d  ! 
To  stem  Achilles  now  direct  my  wa3rs. 
And  teach  bim  mercy  when  a  fether  p^ays. 
If  such  thy  will,  dispatch  from  yonder  sky 
Thy  sacred  bird,  Celestial  augury  ! 
Jjet  the  strong  sovereign  of  the  j^umy  race 
Tower  on  the  right  of  yon  etherial  space : 
So  shall  thy  suppliant,  strengthen'd  from  above, 
Fearless  pursue  the  journey  mark'd  by  Jove.'* 
Jove  heard  his  prayer,  and  from  the  throne 
on  high 
Dispatch'd  his  bird,  celestial  augury ! 
The  swift  whig'd  chaser  of  the  feather'd  game. 
And  known  to  gods  by  Percnos'  lofty  name. 
VTide  as  appears  some  palace-gate  display'd. 
So  broad,  his  pinioBS  stretch'd  their  ample  shade. 
As  stooping  dexter  with  resounding  wings 
Th'  iihperial  bird  descends  in  airy  rings. 
A  dawn  of  joy  in  every  face  appears 
The  mourning  matron  dries  her  timorous  teats : 
Swift  on  his  car  th'  impatient  monarch  q>rung ; 
The  brazen  portal  in  bis  passage  rung. 
.  'ilie  mules  preceding  draw  the  loaded  wain, 
Charg'd  with  the  gifts :  Idseos  holds  the  rein: 
The  king  himself  his  gentle  steeds  controls. 
And  through  surrounding  friends  the  chariot  rolls. 
On  his  slow  whedM  the  following  people  wait. 
Mourn  at  each  step,  and  give  him  up  to  fote  $ 
With  hands  uplifted,  eye  him  as  he  past. 
And  gaz'd  upon  bim  as  they  gaz'd  their  last. 
Now  forward  fkres  the  fother  on  his  way, 
Through  the  lone  fields,  and  back  to  Ilion  they. 
Great  Jove  beheld  him  as  he  crost  the  plain. 
And  felt  the  woes  of  miserable  man. 
Then  thus  to  Hermes :  '*  Thou  whose  constant  cares 
Still  succour  mortals,  and  attend  their  prayers; 
Behold  an  object  to  thy  charge  consigned  : 
If  ever  pity  touched  thee  for  mankind, 
Go,  guard  the  sire ;  th'  observing  foe  prevent, 
And  safe  conduct  him  to  Achilles'  tent" 

The  god  obeys,  his  golden  pinions  binds, 
And  mounts  incumbent  on  the  wings  of  winds. 
That  high,  through  fields  of  air,  his  flight  sustain, 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o*er  the  boundless  main  .* 
Then  grasps  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fly. 
Or  in  soft  slumbers  seals  the  wakeful  eye  ; 
Thus  arm'd,  swift  Ilerwes  steers  his  airy  way. 
And  stoops  on  Hellespont's  resounding  sea. 
A  beauteous  youth,  nugestic  and  divine, 
He  seem'd ;  fairofispriog  of  some  princely  line  ( 
Now  twilight  veil'd  the  glaring  face  of  day, 
And  clad  the  Atuky  fields  in  sober  gray ; 
What  time  the  herald  and  the  hoary  king 
(Their  cbariou  stopping  at  the  silver  spring, 
That  circling  llus'  ancient  marble  flows ) 
Allow'd  tbeur  muks  and  steeds  a  slw>rt  repose. 


Through  the  dim  shade  the  henM  first  espies 
A  man's  approach,  and  thus  to  Priam  cries : 
"  I  mark  some  foe's  advance :  O  king !  beware; 
This  hard  adventure  claims  thy  utmost  care  i 
For,  much  I  Ibu*,  destruction  hovers  nigh  : 
Our  stato  asks  counseL     Is  it  best  to  fly  f 
Or,  old  and  helpless,  at  his  feet  to  fall, 
(Two  wretched  suppliants)  and  for  mercy  caH  ?'* 

Th'  afflicted  monarch  shiver'd  with  dei^r ; 
Pale  grew  bis  foce,  and  upright  stood  his  hair; 
Sunk  was  bis  heart ;  his  colour  went  and  came  ; . 
A  sudden  trembling  shook  his  aged  frame: 
When  Henuea,  greeting,  touch'd  hb  royal  hand. 
And  gently  thus  accosts  with  kind  denisind : 

"  Say  whither,  father !  when  each  mortal  sig^t 
Is  seal'd  in  sleep,  thou  wander'st  through  the 

night? 
Why  roam  thy  mules  and  steeds  the  plahis  along, 
Through  Grecian  fbes,  so  numerous  and  so  strong  } 
What  could'st  thon  hope,  should  these  thy  treasures 

view; 
These,  who  with  endless  hate  thy  race  pursue  ? 
For  what  defence,  alas !  could'st  thou  provide; 
Thyself  not  young,  a  weak  old  man  thy  guide  ? 
Yet  sufier  not  thy  soul  to  sink  with  drud  : 
From  me  no  harm  shall  touch  thy  reverend  head  ; 
From  Greece  I'll  guard  thee  too ;  forin  those  Hues 
The  living  image  of  my  father  shines." 

"  Thy  words  that  speak  benevolence  of  miBd« 
Are  true,  my  son !"  (the  godlike  sire  rejomHI) 
"  Great  are  my  haisards  ;  but  the  gods  survey 
My  steps,  and  send  thee,  guardian  of  my  way. 
Hail,  and  be  blest!  for  scarce  of  mortal  kind 
Appear  thy  form,  thy  feature,  and  thy  mind." 

**  Nor  true  are  all  thy  words,  nor  erring  wide,** 
(The  sacred  messenger  of  Heaven  reply'd) ; 
"  But  say,  convey'st  thou  thro'  the  lonely  plains 
What  yet  most  precious  of  thy  store  renuins. 
To  lodge  in  safety  with  some  friendly  hand  : 
Prepar'd,  perohance,  to  leave  thy  native  land  } 
Or  fly'st  thou  now  ?— WTiat  hopes  can  Troy 

ivtain, 
Thy  matchless  son,  her  guard  and  gloiy,  slain  V* 

The  king,  aUrm'd:  **  Say  what,  and  whence 
thou  art. 
Who  search  the  sorrows  of  a  parent's  heart. 
And  know  so  well  how  godlike  Hector  djr'd  V* 
Thus  Priam  spoke;  and  Hermes  thus  reply'd s 

'*  You  tempt  me,  father,  and  with  pity  touch: 
On  this  sad  subject  you  inquire  too  much. 
Oft  have  these  eyes  that  godlike  Hector  view'd 
In  gldrious  fight,  with  Grecian  blood  embrued ; 
I  saw  him  when,  like  Jove,  hb  flames  he  tost 
On  thousand  ships,  and  witber'd  half  an  host: 
I  saw,  but  help'd  not:  stem  Achilles'  ira 
Forbade  assbtance,  and  enjoy'd  the  fire. 
For  him  I  serve,  of  Myrmidonian  race ; 
One  ship  convey'd  us  ftom  our  native  place ; 
Polyctor  b  my  sire,  an  honour'd  name. 
Old  like  thyself,  and  not  unknown  to  fame: 
Of  seven  hb  sons,  by  whom  the  lot  was  cast 
To  serve  our  prince,  it  fell  on  me,  the  last 
To  watch  thb  quarter  my  adventure  &lb : 
For  with  the  mom  the  Greeks  attadc  jrour  walls ; 
Sleepless  they  sit,  impatient  to  engage. 
And  scarce  their  rulers  check  their  martial  rage." 

<'  If  then  thou  art  of  stem  Pelkies'  train," 
(The  mournful  monarch  thus  rgoin'd  again> 
"  Ah,  tell  me  truly,  where,  oh !  where  are  laid 
My  soQ*s  dear  relics  r  what  befols  hii»  dead  ) 
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HaT»  dogf  dismember'd  (on  the  naked  plains) 
Or  yet  unmangled  rett  hb  cold  remaim  ?" 

**  O  iavou^d  of  the  skiet!"  (thus  aotwer^d  then 
The  power  that  mediates  between  gods  and  men) 
*'  Nor  dogs  nor]vultares  have  thy  Hector  rent. 
But  whole  he  lies,  neglected  in  the  tent : 
This  the  twelfth  evening  since  he  rested  there. 
Untouched  by  worms,  untainted  by  the  air. 
Still  as  Anrora^s  ruddy  beam  is  spread, 
Round  bis  frieodb  tomb  Achilles  drags  the  dead : 
Yet  undisfigaPd,  or  in  limb  or  face. 
All  fresh  he  lies,  with  every  living  grace, 
MQestical  in  death !  No  stains  are  found 
O'er  all  the  cprpse,  and  clos*d  is  every  woun4^; 
Thoofh  niAoy  a  wound  they  gave.  Some  heavenly 

care. 
Some  hand  divine,  preserves  him  ever  fair : 
Or  at!  tha  host  of  Heaven,  to  whom  he  led 
A  lifis^to  grateful,  still  regard  him  dead." 

Thus  spoke  to  Priam  the  celestial  guide ! 
And  joyful  thus  the  royal  sire  replyM : 
"  Blest  Is  the  man  who  pays  the  gods  above 
The  cunstant  tribute  of  respect  and  love  ^ 
TThoee  who  inhabit  the  Ol3rmpian  bower 
My  son  forgot  not,  in  escalted  power; 
Aad  Hefivco,  that  every  virtue  bears  in  mind, 
Ev'n  to  the  ashes  of  the  just,  is  kind. 
But  thou,  oh  generous  youth !  this  goblet  take, 
A  pledge  of  gratitude,  for  Hector*s  sake; 
^d,  while  the  favouring  gods  our  steps  survey, 
Safe  to  Pelides*  tent  conduct  my  w^y.*' 

To  whom  the  latent  god:  "  O  king,  forbear 
To  tempt  my  youth,  for  apt  is  youth  to  err  i 
Sot  can  I,  absent  from  my  prince's  sight. 
Take  gifts  in  secret,  that  must  shun  ^e  light  ? 
What  from  our  master's  interest  thus  we  draw, 
Is  but  a  licensed  theft  that  'scapes  the  law. 
Respecting  hira,  my  soul  adjures  th'  o^ncc ; 
And,  as  the  crime,  I  dread  the  consequence. 
Thee,  fiir  as  Argos,  pleas*d  I  could  convey ; 
Guard  of  thy  life,  and  partner  of  the  way  : 
On  thee  attend,  thy  safety  to  maintain, 
O'er  pathless  forests,  or  the  roaring  main.'* 

He  said,  then  took  the  chariot  at  the  bound. 
And  snatcb'd  the  reins,  and  whirl'd  the  lash  around ! 
Before  th'  inspiring  god,  that  urg'd  them  on. 
The  coursers  fly,  with  spirit  not  thdr  own. 
And  now  they  reach'd  the  naval  walls,  and  found 
The  guards  repasting,  while  the  bowls  go  round  : 
On  these  the  virtue  of  his  wand  he  tries, 
And  pours  deep  slumber  on  their  w^hful  crcs ; 
Then  heav'd  the  massy  gates,  remov'd  the  bars. 
And  o'er  the  trenches  led  the  rolling  cars. 
Unseen,  through  all  the  hostile  camp  they  went. 
And  now  approacb'd  Pelides'  lofty  tent 
Of  fir  the  roof  was  rais'd,  and  cuver'd  o*er 
With  reeds  collected  from  the  marshy  shore ; 
And,  fenc'd  with  palisades,  a  hall  of  sUtc, 
(The  work  of  soldiers)  where  the  hero  sate. 
liBrge  was  the  door,  whose  well  -compacted  strength 
A  solid  pine-tree  barr*d,  of  wonderous  length ; 
Scarce  three  ttroog  Oreeks  could  lift  its  mighty 

weight. 
But  great  Achilles  singly  clos'd  the  gate. 
This  Hermes  (toch  the  power  of  gods ! )  set  vide ; 
Then  swift  alighted  the  celestial  gukle, 
And  thus  reveai'd — '*  Hear,  prince !  and  undefstand 
Thou  ow'st  thy  guidance  to  no  mortal  hand  t 
Hermes  I  am,  descended  f^m  above. 
The  king  of  airtSy  the  iqeaieQger  of  Jote. 


Farewell  t  to  shun  Achilles*  sight  T  fly  • 
Uncommon  are  such  favours  of  the  sky, 
Kor  stand  confest  to  frail  mortality. 
Now  fearless  enter,  and  prefer  thy  prayers  ; 
Abjure  him  by  his  Esther's  silver  hairs. 
His  son,  his  mother !  urge  him  to  bestow 
Whatever  pity  that  stem  heart  can  know.'* 

Thus  having  said,  he  vanish'd  from  his  eyes. 
And  in  a  moment  shot  into  the  skies : 
The  king,  confirm'd  from  Heaven,  alighted  there. 
And  left  his  aged  herald  on  the  car.  ^ 

With  solemn  pace  through  various  rooms  he  went. 
And  found  Achilles  ijd  bis  inner  tent : 
There  sate  the  hero;  Alcimus  the  brave. 
And  great  Automedon,  attendance  gave : 
These  scrv'd  his  person  at  the  ro3ral  feast : 
Around,  at  awful  distance,  stood  the  rest. 

Unseen  by  these,  the  king  his  entry  made:        . 
And,  prostrate  now  before  Achilles  laid. 
Sudden  (a  veuerable  sight)  appears ; 
Erabrac'd  his  knees,  and  bath'd  his  hands  in  tears  j 
Those  direful  hands  his  kisses  prcss'd,  embrued     . 
Ev*n  with  the  best,  the  dearest  of  his  blood ! 

As  when  a  wretch  (who,  conscious  of  his  crime. 
Pursued  for  murder,  flies  his  native  clime) 
Just  gains  some  frontier,  breathless,  pale,  amaz*df 
All  gaze,  all  wonder:  thus  Achilles  gaz'd: 
Thus  stood  th'  attendants  stupid  with  surprise; 
All  mute,  yet  seem'd  to  question  with  their  eyes: 
Each  look'd  on  other,  none  the  silence  broke. 
Till  thus  at  last  the  kingly  suppliant  spoke: 

"  Ah  think,  thou  ftivoor'd  of  the  powers  divine ! 
Think  of  thy  father's  age,  and  pity  mine ! 
In  me,  that  father's  reverend  image  trace. 
Those  silver  hairs,  that  venerable  fkce; 
His  trembling  limbs,  his  helpless  person,  see! 
In  all  my  equal,  but  in  misery ! 
Yet  now,  perhaps,  some  turn  of  human  fate 
Expels  him  helpless  from  his  peaceful  state; 
Think,  from  some  powerful  foe  thou  sec'st  him  fly. 
And  beg  protection  with  a  foeble  cry. 
Vet  still  one  comfort  in  his  soul  may  rise; 
He  hears  his  son  still  lives  to  glad  his  eyes; 
And,  hearing,  still  may  hope  a  better  day 
May  seud  him  thee,  to  chase  that  foe  away. 
No  comfort  to  my  griefs,  no  hopes,  remain : 
The  best,  the  bravest,  of  my  sons  are  slain  I 
Yet  what  a  race !  ere  Greece  to  Ilion  came. 
The  pledge  of  many  a  lov'd  and  loving  dame? 
Nineteen  one  mother  bore — Dead,  all  are  dead  ! 
How  oft,  alas!  has  wretched  Priam  bled ! 
Still  one  was  left,  their  loss  to  recompense; 
His  father's  hope,  his  country's  last  defence. 
Him  too  thy  rage  has  slain !  beneath  thy  steel. 
Unhappy,  in  his  country's  cause  he  fell ! 
*'  For  him,  through  hostile  camps  I  bend  my 
way, 
For  him,  thus  prostrate  at  thy  feet  T  lay; 
Large  glfU  proportion'd  to  thy  wrath  I  bear; 
O  hear  the  wretched,  and  the  gocls  revere  ! 

"  Think  of  thy  father,  and  this  faee  behold ! 
See  him  in  me,  as  helpless  and  as  old  ! 
Though  not  so  wretched :  there  he  yield^to  me. 
The"  first  of  men  in  sovereign  misery  ! 
Thus  forc'd  to  kneel,  thus  grove'inir  to  embrace 
The  scourge  and  ruin  of  my  lealm  and  race : 
Suppliant  my  children's  murderer  to  implore. 
And  kiss  those  hands  yet  reeking  with  their  gore !" 

These  words  soft  pity  in  the  chief  ins)rire, 
10ich*d  with  the  dear  remembrance  of  his  sire^ 
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Then  with  hit  band  {its  prostrate  still  he  lay) 
The  old  man^s  cheek  he  gently  turc'd  away; 
J^ow  ekch  by  turns  indulg'd  the  gush  of  woe; 
And  now  the  mingled  tides  together  flow ; 
This  low  on  earth,  that  gently  bending  o'er» 
A  fiather  one,  and  one  a  son,  deplore : 
But  great  Achilles  different  passions  rend, 
And  now  his  sire  he  mourns,  and  now  his  friend. 
Th*  infectious  softness  through  the  heroes  ran; 
One  universal  solemn  shower  began; 
They  bore  as  heroes,  hut  they  felt  as  man. 

Satiate  at  length  with  unavailing  woes. 
From  the  high  throne  divine  Achilles  rose ; 
The  reverend  monarch  by  the-uand  he  rais'd ; 
On  his  white  beard  and  form  majestic  gaz*d, 
Not  unrelenting :  then  serene  began 
With  words  to  soothe  the  miserable  man : 

"  Alas !  what  weight  of  anguish  hast  thou  koowUj 
Unhappy  prince !  thus  guardless  and  alone 
To  pass  through  foes,  and  thus  undaunted  face 
The  man  whose  fury  has  destroyed  thy  race ! 
Heaven  sure  has  arm*d  thee  with  a  heart  of  steel, 
A  strength  proportioned  to  the  woes  you  feeL 
Rise  then :  let  reason  mitigate  our  care : 
To  mourn,  avails  not :  man  is  bom  to  bear. 
Such  is,  aJas !  the  gods'  severe  decree : 
They,  only  they,  are  blest,  and  only  free. 
Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood. 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  filb. 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  d-stributes  ills ; 
To  most,  he  mingles  both :  the  wretch  decreed 
To  taste  the  bad,  unmix*d,  is  curst  indeed ; 
Pursued  by  wrongs,  by  meagre  famine  driven. 
He  wanders,  outcast  both  of  Earth  and  Heaven. 
The  happiest  taste  not  happiness  sincere ; 
But  find  the  cordial  draught  'is  dash'd  with  care. 
Who  more  than  Peleus  shone  in  wealth  and  power ! 
What  stars  concurring  blest  his  natal  boor  ! 
A  realm,  a  goddess,  to  hit;  wishes  given ; 
Grac'd  by  the  gods  with  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven. 
One  evil,  yet,  o'ertakes  his  latest  day : 
Ko  raoe  succeeding  to  imperial  sway ; 
An  only  son ;  and  he  (alas !)  ordain'd 
To  fall  untimely  in  a  foreign  land. 
See  him,  in  Troy,  the  pious  care  decline 
Of  his  weak  age,  to  live  the  curse  of  thine  ! 
Thou  too,  old  man,  hast  haf^iier  days  beheld ; 
In  riches  once,  in  children  once,  excelled ; 
Extended  Phrygia  own'd  thy  ample  reign. 
And  all  ^r  Lesbos'  blissful  seats  contain. 
And  all  wide  Hellespont^  vnmeasur'd  main. 
But  since  the  god  his  hand  has  pleasM  to  turn. 
And  fill  thy  measure  from  his  bitter  urn. 
What  sees  the  Sun,  but  hapless  heroes'  falls } 
War  and  the  blood  of  men  surround  thy  walls  I 
What  must  be,  must  be.     Bear  thy  lot,  nor  shed 
These  unavailing  sorrows  o'er  the  dead ; 
Thou  canst  not  call  him  from  the  Stygian  shore, 
But  thou,  alas  !  may'st  live,  to  sufler  more  I" 

To  whom  the  king :  "  Oh,  favour'd  of  the  Skies ! 
Here  let  me  grow  to  earth  I  since  Hector  lies 
On  the  bare  beach  dq>riv*d  of  obsequies. 
Oh,  give  me  Hector  f  to  mv  eyes  restore 
His  corpse,  and  take  the  gins :  I  ask  no  more. 
Tbou,  as  thoa  may'st,  these  boundless  stores 

enjoy; 
Safe  may'st  thou  sail,  and  turn  thy  wrath  from  Troy ; 
So  shall  thy  pity  and  forbearance  give 
A  weak  old  man  to  see  the  light  and  live  !'* 


*'  Move  me  no  more !"  ( Achilles  thns  repltafl^ 
While  kindling  anger  sparkled  in  his  eyes) ; 
"  Nor  seek  by  tears  my  steady  soul  to  bend  ; 
To  yield  thy  Hector,  I  myself  intend : 
For  know,  from  Jove  my  goddess-mother  came 
(Old  Ocean's  daughter,  silver-footed  dame) ; 
Nor  com'st  thou  but  by  Heaven :  nor  com'st  alon^ 
Some  god  impels  with  courage  not  thy  own : 
No  human  hand  the  weighty  gates  uoban^d, 
Nor  could  the  boldest  of  our  youtMiave  dared 
To  pass  our  out-works,  or  elude  the  guard. 
Cease;  lest,  neglectful  of  high  Jove's  command, 
I  show  thee,  king !  thou  tread'st  on  hostile  land  $ 
Release  my  knees,  thy  suppliant  arts  g^ve  o'er. 
And  shake  the  purpose  of  my  soul  no'  more." 

The  sire  obey'd  him,  trembling  and  o'er-aw'd. 
Achilles,  like  a  lion,  rush'd  abroad ; 
Automedon  and  Alctmus  attend 
(Whom  most  he  bonour'd  since  he  lost  his  friend) ^ 
These  to  unyoke  the  mules  and  horses  went. 
And  led  the  hoary  herald  to  the  tent; 
Next  heap'd  on  high  the  numerous  presents  bear 
(Great  Hector's  ransom)  from  the  polish'd  car. 
Two  splendid  mantles,  and  a  carpet  spread. 
They  leave,  to  cover  and  mwrap  the  dead. 
Then  call  the  handmaids,  with  assistant  toil 
To  wash  the  body  and  anoint  with  oil, 
Apart  from  Priam ;  Idt  th'  unhappy  sire, 
Provok'd  to  passion,  once  more  rouse  to  ire 
The  stern  Pelides ;  and  nor  sacred  age,  ^ 

Nor  Jove*s  command,  should  check  the  rising  rage. 
This  done,  the  garments  o*er  the  corpse  they  qf>read  | 
Aehilles  lifts  it  to  the  funeral  bed  : 
Then,  while  the  body  on  the  car  they  laid. 
He  groans,  and  calls  on  lov'd  Patroclus'  shade : 

"  If,  in  that  gloom  which  never  light  must  know. 
The  deeds  of  morUls  touch  the  ghosts  below : 

0  friend !  forgive  me,  that  I  thus  fulfil 
(Restoring  Hei^tor)  Heaven's  unquestion'd  wilL 
The  gifts  the  father  gave,  be  ever  thine. 

To  grace  thy  manes,  and  adorn  thy  shrine-" 

He  said,  and,  entering,  took  hb  seat  of  state. 
Where  fall  before  him  reverend  Priam  sate: 
To  whom,  oompos'd,  the  godlike  chief  begun — 
**  Lo !  to  thy  prayer  rcstor'd,  thy  breathless  son  j 
Extended  on  the  funeral  couch  he  lies ; 
And,  soon  as  morning  paints  the  eastern  skies, 

1  be  sight  is  granted  to  thy  loogmg  eyes. 
But  now  the  peaceful  hours  of  sacred  night 
Demand  refection,  and  to  rest  invite : 

Nor  thou,  O  father!  thus  consnth'd  with  woe. 
The  common  cares  that  nourish  life  forego. 
Not  thus  did  Niobe,  of  form  divine, 
A  parent  once,  whose  sorrows  equall'd  thine ; 
Six  youthful  sons,  as  many  blooming  maids, 
In  one  sad  day  beheld  the  Stygian  shades ; 
These  by  Apollo's  silver  bow  were  slalta. 
Those,  Cynthia's  arrows  sttetch'd  npon  the  plain  t 
So  was  her  pride  chastis'd  by  wrath  divine,  ' 

Who  match'd  her  own  with  bright  Latona's  line ; 
But  two  the  goddess,  twelve  the  queen  enjoy 'd : 
Those  boasted  twelve  th'  avenging  two  destroy'd. 
Steep'd  in  their  blood,  and  in  the  dust  outspread. 
Nine  days,  neglected,  Uy  expos'd  the  dead; 
None  by  to  weep  them,  to  inhume  th6m  none 
(For  Jove  had  tum'd  the  nation  all  to  stone)  :     ' 
The  gods  themselves  at  length,  relenting,  gave 
Th'  unhappy  race  the  honours  of  a  grave. 
Herself  a  rock  (for  such  was  Heaven's  high  will) 
Through  deterts  wild  now  pours  a  weeping  rill;    • 
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Where  rovoj  Uie4>ed  whence  Acheloiis  springs. 
The  watery  fairies  dance  in  mazy  rings, 
Thefe  high  on  Stpylui's  shaggy  brow 
She  stands,  her  own  sad  monument  of  woe ; 
The  rock  for  ever  lasts,  the  tears  for  ever  flow. 

**  Such  grie&,  O  king !  have  other  parents  known ; 
Remember  theirs,  and  mitigate  thy  own. 
The  care  of  Heaven  thy  Hector  has  appeared, 
Kor  shall  he  lie  onwept  and  uninterr^d ; 
Soon  may  thy  a^ged  cheeks  in  tears  be  drownM, 
And  all  the  eyes  of  Ilion  stream  around.*' 

He  said ;  and,  rising,  choee  the  victim  ewe 
With  silver  fleece,  which  his  attendhnts  slew. 
The  limbs  they  sever  from  the  reeking  hide. 
With  skill  prepare  them,  and  in  parts  divide : 
Each  on  the  coals  the  separate  morsels  lajrs. 
And,  hasty,  snatches  fnnn  the  rising  blaze. 
With  bread  the  glittering  canisters  they  load. 
Which  round  the  board  Automedon  bestowed : 
The  chief  himself  to  each  his  portion  plac'd, 
And-each  indulging  sfaar'd  in  sweet  rq>ast 
When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  represt, 
The  wondering  hero  eyes  his  royal  guest : 
No  less  the  rojral  guest  the  hero  eyes, 
His  godlike  aspect  and  majestic  size ; 
Here  youthful  grace  and  noble  flre  engage ; 
And  there,  the  mild  benevolenoe  of  age. 
Thus  gazing  long,  the  silence  neither  broke, 
(A  solemn  scene  ! )  at  length  the  father  spoke : 

**  Permit  me  now,  belov'd  of  Jove !  to  steep 
My  careful  temples  in  the  dew  of  sleep : 
For,  since  the  day  that  numbered  with  the  dead 
My  hapless  son.  the  dust  has  been  my  bed ; 
S^  sleep,  a  stranger  to  my  weeping  eyes ; 
My  only  food,  my  sorrows  and  my  sighs ! 
Till  now,  encoura^d  by  the  grace  you  give, 
I  share  thy  banquet,  and  consent  to  live.'' 

With  that,  Achilles  bade  prepare  the  bed. 
With  purple  soft,  and  shaggy  carpets  spread ; 
Forth,  by  the  flaming  lights,  they  bend  their 

way, 
And  place  the  couches,  and  the  coverings  lay. 
Then  he :  **  Now,  father,  sleep,  but  sleep  not  here; 
Consult  thy  safety,  and  forgive  my  fear  ^ 
Lest  any  Argive  (at  this  hour  ^wake, 
To  ask  our  counsel,  or  our  orders  take) 
Approaching  sudden  to  our  opened  tent. 
Perchance  behold  thee,  and  our  grace  prevent 
Should  such  report  thy  honour'd  person  here. 
The  king  of  men  the  ransom  might  defer; 
But  say,  with  speed,  if  aught  of  thy  desire 
Kemains  unask'd;  what  time  the  rites  require 
To  inter  thy  Hector?  For,  so  long  we  stay 
Oor  slaughtering  arm,  and  bid  the  hosts  obey." 

"  If  then  thy  will  permit,**  the  OHinarch  said, 
'*  To  finish  all  due  honours  to  the  dead. 
This,  of  thy  grace,  accord  :  to  thee  are  known 
The  (ears  of  Hion  dos'd  within  her  town  ; 
And  at  what  distance  from  our  walls  aspire 
The  hills  of  Ide,  and  forests  for  the  fire, 
i^ine  days  to  vent  oor  sorrows  I  request, 
The  tenth  ^hall  see  the  funeral  and  the  feast ; 
The  next,  to  raise  his  monument  be  given ; 
The  twelfth  we  war,  if  war  be  doonfd  by  Heaven  !** 

•*  This  thy  request,*'  reply'd  the  chief,  «'  enjoy; 
Till  then,  our  arms  suspend  the  fail  of  Troy." 

Then  gave  his  hand  at  parting,  to  prevent 
The  old  man's  fiears,  and  tum'd  within  the  tent ; 
,  Where  (air  Brisets,  bright  in  blooming  charms^ 
£]qpcct»  htf  beto  vhh  dciiring  •ran.* 


But  in  the  porch,  the. king  and  herald  rest ; 

Sad  dreams  of  care  yet  wandering  in  their  breast. 

Now  gods  and  men  the  gifts  of  sleep  partake; 

Industrious  Hermes  only  was  awake. 

The  king's  return  revolving  in  his  mind, 

To  pass  the  ramparts,  and  the  watch  to  blind. 

The  power  descending  hover*d  o'er  his  head  t 

"  Ahd  sleep'st  thou,  father !'»  (thus  the  vision  said) 

"  Now  dost  thou  sleep,  when  Hector  is  restored  ? 

Nor  fear  the  Grecian  foes,  or  Grecian  lord  ? 

Thy  presence  here  should  stem  Atrides  see. 

Thy  still-surviving  sons  may  sUe  for  thee, 

May  offer  all  thy  treasures  yet  contain, 

To  spare  thy  age  ;  and  offer  all  in  vain," 

Wak'd  with  the  word,  the  trembling  sire  arose. 
And  rais'd  his  friend :  the  god  before  him  gots ;' 
He  joins  the  mules,  directs  them  with  his  hand. 
And  moves  in  silence  through  the  hostile  land. ' 
When  now  to  Xanthus'  yellow  stream  they  drove 
(Xanthus,  immortal  progeny  of  Jove) 
Ihe  winged  deity  forsook  their  view 
And  in  a  moment  to  Olympus  flew. 
Now  shed  Aurora  round  her  safiVon  ray. 
Sprung  thro*  the  gate  of  light,  and  gave  the  day : 
Charg'd  with  their  mournful  load,  to  Ilion  go 
The  sage  and  king,  majestically  slow. 
Cassandra  first  beholds,  from  I'lion's  spire. 
The  sad  procession  of  her  hoary  sire  j 
Then,  as  the  pensive  pomp  advanc-d  more  near, 
(Her  breathless  brother  stretched  upon  the  bier) 
A  shower  of  tears  o'erflows  her  beauteous  eyes, 
Alarming  thus  all  Ilion  -srith  her  cries :     [employ, 

"  Turn  hare  your  steps,  and  here  jroor  eyes 
Ye  wretched  daughters,  and  ye  sons,  of  Troy ! 
If  e'er  ye  rush'd  in  crowds,  with  vast  delight. 
To  hail  your  hero  glorious  from  the  fight ; 
Now  meet  biro  dead,  and  let  y^ur  sorrows  flow  f 
Your  common  triumph,  and  your  common  woe." 

In  thronging  crowds  they  issue  to  the  plains  ; 
Nor  man,  nor  woman,  in  the  walls  remains : 
In  every  face  the  self-same  grief  is  shown ; 
And  Troy  sends  forth  one  universal  groan. 
At  Scsan*s  gates  they  meet  the  mourning  wain. 
Hang  on  the  wheels,  and  grovel  round  the  slain. 
The  wife  and  mother,  frantic  with  despair. 
Kiss  his  pale  cheek,  and  rend  their  scatter'd  heir  s 
Thus  wildly  wailing  at  the  gates  they  lay ; 
And  there  had  sigh'd  and  sonrowM  out  the  day : 
But  godlike  Priam  from  the  chariot  rose; 
"  Forbear,"  he  cry'd,  "  this  violence  of  woes  I 
First  to  the  palace  let  the  car  proceed, 
Then  pour  your  boundless  sorrows  o'er  the  dead." 

The  wave;  of  people  at  his  word  divide. 
Slow  rolls  the  chariot  through  the  following  tide ; 
Ev'n  to  the  palace  the  sad  pomp  they  wait ; 
They  weep,  and  place  him  on  the  bed  of  sUte. 
A  melancholy  choir  attend  around. 
With  plaintive  sighs,  and  music's  solemn  sound  t 
Alternately  they  sing,  alternate  flow 
Th'  obedient  tears,  melodious  in  their  woe. 
While  deeper  sorrows  groan  from  each  full  heart, 
And  nature  speaks  at  every  panse  of  art. 

First  to  the  corpse  the  weeping  consort  flew ; 
Around  his  neck  her  milk-white  arms  she  threw. 
And,  "  Oh,  my  Hector!  oh,  my  lord  !"  she  cries, 
**  Snatoh'd  in  thy  bloom  from  these  desiring  eyes  I 
Thou  to  the  dismal  realms  for  ever  gone ! 
And  I  abandon'd,  desolate,  alone  I 
An  only  son,  once  comfort  of  our  pains. 
Sad  pcodoctnow  of  haples  km,  ftmaim  I 
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Never  to  manly  age  that  too  ihall  rve. 
Or  with  increauDg  graces  glad  my  <^) 
For  Ilion  now  (her  great  defender  sUmd) 
Shall  sink  a  smoking  ruin  on  the  plain. 
Who  now  protects  her  wives  with  guardian  care  r 
Who  saves  her  infants  from  the  rage  of  war  ? 
Kow  hostile  fleets  most  waft  those  infants  o'er 
(Those  wives  must  wait  them)  to  a  foreign  shore ! 
Tbou  too,  my  son !  to  barbarous  climes  shalt  go, 
The  sad  companions  of  tby  mother's  woe : 
Driven  hence  a  slave  before  the  victor's  sword ; 
Coodemn'd  to  toil  for  some  inharoan  lord : 
Or  else  some  Greek,  whose  father  prest  the  plain. 
Or  son,  or  brother,  by  great  Hecror  slain ; 
In  Hector*s  blood  his  vengeance  shall  enjoy, 
And  hurl  thee  headlong  from  the  towers  of  Troy. 
For  thy  stem  father  never  spar'd  a  foe: 
Tlience  all  these  tears,  and  all  this  scene  of  woe  1 
Thence  many  ^vils  his  sad  parents  bore. 
His  parents  many,  but  his  consort  more. 
Why  gav'st  thou  not  to  me  thy  dying  hand  ? 
And  why  received  not  I  thy  last  command  ? 
Some  word  thou  would'st  have  ^ke,  which,  sadly 
My  soul  might  keep,  or  utter  with  a  tear ;    [dear. 
Which  never,  never  could  be  lost  in  air, 
Fix'd  in  my  heart,  and  oft  repeated  there!*' 

Thus  to  her  weeping  maids  she  makes  her  moan : 
Her  weeping  handniaids  echo  groan  for  groan. 

The  mournful  mother  next  sustains  her  part  t 
**  Oh  thou,  the  best,  the  dearest  to  my  heart ! 
Of  all  my  race  thou  most  by  Heaven  approved. 
And  by  th'  immortals  ev'n  in  death  belov'd ! 
While  all  my  other  sons  in  barbarons  bands 
Achilles  bound,  and  sold  to  foreign  lands, 
This  fdt  no  chains,  but  went,  a  glorious  ghost. 
Free  and  a  hero,  to  the  Stygian  coast 
Sentenc'd,  'tis  true,<  by  his  inhuman  doom, 
Thy  noble  corpse  was  dragg'd  around  the  tomb 
(The  tomb  of  him  thy  warlike  arm  had  slain) ; 
Ungenerous  insult,  impotent  and  vain ! 
Yet  glow'st  thou  fresh  with  every  living  grace; 
Ko  mark  of  pain,  or  violence  of  face ; 
Hosy  and  feir,  as  Phoebus'  silver  bow 
Dismiss'd  thee  gently  to  the  shades  below !" 

Thus  spoke  the  dame,  and-  melted  into  tears. 
Sad  Helen  next,  in  pomp  of  grief,  appears : 
Fast  from  the  shtkiing  sluices  of  her  eyes 
Fall  the  round  crystal  drops,  while  thus  she  cries : 

'*  Ah,  dearest  friend !  in  whom  the  gods  had 
join'd 
The  mildest  manners  with  the  bravest  mind ; 
Now  twice  ten  years  (unhappy  years  1 )  are  o'er 
Since  Parb  brought  me  to  the  Trojan  shore ; 
(O  had  I  perish'd  ere  that  form  divine 
Sednc'd  this  loft,  this  easy  heart  of  mine  * ) 
Yet  was  it  ne'er  my  fate,  from  thee  to  find 
A  deed  ungentle,  or  a  word  unkind : 
When  others  curst  the  authoress  of  their  woe» 
Thy  pity  check'd  my  sorrows  in  their  flow : 
If  some  proud  brother  ey'd  me  with  disdain. 
Or  scornful  sister  with  her  sweeping  train ; 
Thy  gentle  accents  soften'd  all  my  pain. 
Tor  thee  I  mourn ;  and  mourn  myself  in  thee, 
The  wretched  source  of  all  this  misery  ! 
The  fate  I  caus'd,  for  ever  1  bemoan; 
Sad  Helen  has  no  friend,  now  thou  art  gone  ! 
Thro'  Troy*s  wide  streets  abandon'd  ^hall  I  roam  * 
In  Troy  deserted,  as  abhorr'd  at  home !" 

So  spoke  the  fair,  with  sorrow-streaming  eye; 
Pigtr«isf«l  beoBty  melts  each  statider»by  -, 


On  all  anmnd  th*  infectious  sortiNr  grswt } 
But  Priam  check'd  the  torrent  as  it  rose  :-s 
**  Perform,  ye  Trojans!  what  the  rites  require, 
And  fell  the  forests  fbr  a  fimeral  pyre ; 
Twelve  days,  nor  foes  nor  secret  ambush  dread  j 
Adiilles  grants  these  honours  to  the  dead." 

He  spoke ;  and,  at  his  word,  the  Tipojan  train 
Their  mules  and  oxen  harness  to  the  wain, 
Pour  thro'  the  gates,  and,  fetl'd  from  Ida's  crown. 
Roll  back  the  gather'd  forests  to  the  town. 
These  toils  continue  nine  succeeding  days. 
And  high  in  air  a  sylvan  structure  raise ; 
But  when  the  tenth  fair  mom  begad  to  shme. 
Forth  to  the  pile  was  boroe  the  man  divine. 
And  plac'd  aloft :  while  all,  with  streaming  eyes. 
Beheld  the  flames  and  rolling  smokes  arise. 
Soon  as  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn. 
With  rosy  lustre  streak'd  the  dewy  lawn. 
Again  the  moumfiU  crowds  surround  the  pyre, 
And  qqench  with  wine  the  yet-remaining  fire. 
The  snowy  bones  his  friends  and  brothers  plaoe 
(With  tears  collected)  in  a  golden  vase ; 
The  golden  vase  in  purple  palls  they  roll'd. 
Of  softest  texture,  and  Inwrought  with  gold. 
Last  o'er  the  urn  the  sacred  earth  they  spread, 
And  rais'd  the  tomb,  memorial  of  the  dead 
(Strong  guards  and  spies,  till  all  the  rites  were  ddne^ 
Watch'd  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  Sun). 
All  TVoy  then  moves  to  Priam's  court  again, 
A  solemn,  silent,  melancholy  train : 
Assembled  there,  from  pious  toil  they  rest. 
And  sadly  shar'd  the  last  sepulchral  feast. 
Such  honours  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid. 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade. 
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SECT,  t 


OF  THE  KATtJlB  OF  EPTC  POETRV. 

The  fables  of  poets  were  orieinally  employed  in 
representing  the  divine  nature,  according  to  the 
notion  then  conceived  of  it.  This  sublime  subject 
occasioned  the  first  poets  to  be  called  divines,  and 
poetry  the  language  of  the  gods.  They  divided 
the  divine  attributes  into  so  many  penons;  be* 
cause  the  in^rmity  of  a  human  mind  cannot  suflii- 
cicntly  conceive,  or  explain,  so  much  power  and 
action  in  a  simplicity  so  great  and  indivisible  as 
that  of  God.  And,  perhaps,  they  were  also  jealous 
of  th«  advantages  they  reaped  irom  such  excellent 
and  exalted  learning,  and  olT  which  they  thought 
the  tulgar  pan  of  xnankind  was  w>K  wot^. 
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They  could  not  describe  the  operations  of  this 
tlmiyhty  cause,  without  speaking  at  the  same 
tine  of  its  efiects :  so  that  to  divinity,  they  added 
physiolojcy ;  and  treated  of  both,  without  quitting 
the  nmhrages  of  their  allegorical  expressions. 

But  man  being  the  chief  and  the  most  noble  of 
all  that  God  produced,  and  nothing  being  so  pro- 
per, or  more  useful  to  poets,  than  this  subject; 
they  added  it  to  the  former,  and  treated  of  the 
doctrine  of  morality  after  the  same  manner  as 
they  did  that  of  divinity  and  philosophy ;  and 
from  morality,  thus  treated,  is  formed  that  kind 
of  poem  and  fable  which  we  call  Kpic. 

The  poets  did  the  same  in  morality,  that  the 
dirincs  had  done  in  divinity.  But  that  infinite 
variety  of  the  actions  and  operations  of  the  divine 
nature  (to  which  our  understanding  bears  so  small 
a  proportion)  did,  as  it  were,  force  them  upon 
dividing  the  single  idea  of  the  Only  One  God  into 
several  persons,  under  the  different  names  of  Ju- 
piter, Juno,  Neptune,  and  the  rest. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  moral 
philosophy  being  such,  as  never  to  treat  of  things 
in  particular,  but  in  general ;  the  epic  poets  were 
obliged  to  unite  in  one  single  idea,  in  one  and  the 
same  peison,  aud  in  an  action  which  appeared 
singular,  all  that  looked  like  it  in  different  per- 
sons and  in  various  actions ;  which  might  be  thus 
contained  as  so  many  species  under  their  genus. 

The  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  care  such 
an  august  cause  is  to  be  supposed  to  take  about  any 
action,  obliges  the  poet  to  represent  this  action  as 
great,  important,  and  managed  by  kings  and 
princes.  It  obliges  him  likewise  to  think  and  speak 
in  an  elevated  way  above  the  vulgar,  and  in  a  style 
that  may  in  some  sort  keep  up  the  character  of 
the  divine  persons  he  introduces.  To  this  end 
serve  the  jwetical  and. figurative  expression,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  heroic  verse. 

But  all  this,  being  divine  and  surprising,  may 
quite  ruin  all  probability;  therefore  the  poet 
should  take  a  particular  care  as  to  that  point, 
since  his  chief  aim  is  to  instruct,  and  without  pro- 
bability any  action  is  less  likely  to  persuade. 

Lastly,  since  precepts  ought  to  be  concise,  to 
he  the  more  easily  conceived,  and  less  oppress  the 
memory;  and  since  nothing  can  be  more  effectual 
to  this  end  than  pro|)Osiog  one  single  idea,  and 
collecting  all  things  so  well  together,  as  to  be 
present  to  our  mindi«  all  at  once ;  therefore  the 
poets  have  reduced  all  to  one  single  action,  under 
one  and  the  same  design,  and  in  a  body  whose 
members  and  parts  should  be  homogeneous. 

What  we  have  obscrvetl  of  the  nature  of  the  epic 
poem,  gives  us  a  just  idea  of  it,  and  we  may  de- 
fine it  thus : 

**  The  epic  poem  is  a  discourse  invented  by  art, 
to  form  the  manners,  by  stich  instructions  as  arc 
di<(,:Ciusod  under  the  allegories  of  some  one  im- 
portant action,  which  is  related  in  verse,  after  a 
probable,  diverting,  and  surpiisiug  manner." 


SECT.  II. 


tHE   FASrS   OF  TfIC    ILIAD. 

l!f  every  design  which  a  man  deliberately  under- 
takes, the  end  he  proposes  is  the  fii-st  thing  in  his 
mind,  and*  that  by  which  he  governs  the  whole 


work,  and  all  it*  parts:  thus,  since  the  end  of  the 
epic  poem  b  to  regulate  the  mannen,  it  is  with  this 
first  view  the  poet  ought  to  begin. 

But  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  the  phi- 
losophical and  the  poetical  doctrine  of  manners. 
The  schoolmen  content  themselves  with  treating 
of  virtues  and  vices  in  general ;  the  instructions 
they  give  are  proper  for  all  states  of  people,  and 
for  all  ages.  But  the  poet  has  a  nearer  regacd  to 
his  own.  country,  and  the  necessities  of  his  own 
nation.  With  thb  design  he  makes  choice  of  some 
piece  of  morality,  the  most  proper  and  jnst  he 
can  imagine ;  and  in  order  to  press  this  home,  he 
makes  less  use  of  the  force  of  reasoning,  than  of 
the  power  of  insinuation ;  accommodating  himself 
to  the  particular  customs  and  inclinations  of  those 
who  are  to  be  the  subject,  or  the  readers,  of  his 
work. 

I^t  us  now  see  how  Homer  has  acquitted  him- 
self in  these  respects. 

He  saw  the  Grecians,  for  whom  he  designed  his 
poem,  were  divided  into  as  many  states  as  they 
had  capital  cities.  Each  was  a  body  politic  apart, 
and  had  its  form  of  government  independent  fiom 
all  the  rest.  And  yet  these  distinct  states  were  very 
often  obliged  to  unite  together  in  one  body  agamst 
their  common  enemies.  These  were  two  very  diffe- 
rent sorts  of  government,  such  as  could  not  be 
comprehended  in  one  maxim  of  morality,  and  in 
one  single  poem. 

The  poet,  therefore,  has  made  two  distinct  fables 
of  them.  The  one  is  for  Greece  in  general,  united 
into  one  body,  but  composed  of  parts  independent 
on  each  other ;  and  the  other  for  each  particular 
state,  considered  as  they  were  in  timeof  peace,  with- 
out the  former  circun)stances  and  the  necessity  of 
being  unitnl. 

As  for  the  first  sort  of  government,  in  the  union, 
or  rather  in  the  oonfttderacy  of  many  independent 
states;  experience  has  always  nuule  it  appear, 
**  That  nothing  so  much  causes  success  as  a  due 
subordination,  and  a  right  understanding  among 
the  chief  commanders.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  inevitable  ruin  of  such  confederacies  proceeds 
from  the  heats,  jealousies,  and  ambition  ol  the 
different  leaders,  and  the  diiicontents  of  submitting 
to  a  single  general"  All  sorts  of  sUtes,  and  in 
particular  the  Grecians,  had  dearly  experienced 
this  truth.  So  that  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
instruction  that  could  be  given  them,  was,  to  lay 
before  their  eyes  the  loss  wliich  both  the  people 
and  the  princes  must  of  necessity  sufibr,  by  the 
ambition,  discord,  and  obstinacy  of  the  latter. 

Homer  then  has  taken  for  the  foundation  of  his 
fable  this  great  truth;  That  a  misunderstandhig 
between  princes  is  the  ruin  of  their  own  states. 
•*  I  sing,"  says  he,  "  the  anger  of  Achilles,  so  per- 
nicious to  the  Grecians,  and  the  cause  of  so  many 
heroes'  deaths,  occasioned  by  tlie  discord  and  sepa- 
ration of  Agamemnon  and  that  prince." 

But  that  this  tnith  may  be  completely  and  folly 
known,  there  is  need  of  a  second  to  support  Ir.  it 
b  necessary,  in  such  a  design,  not  only  to  repre- 
sent the  cenfederate  states  at  first  disagreeing 
among  themselves,  and  from  thence  unfortunate ; 
but  to  show  the  same  states  afterwards  reconciled 
and  imitcd,  and  of  consequence  victorious. 

Let  us  now  see  how  he  has  joined  all  these  in 
one  general  action. 
*/  Several  priacc9  independent  oo  one  another 
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wore  united  against  the  common  enemy.  The  per- 
ton  whom  they  had  elected  their  general,  ofiers  an 
affront  to  the  most  Tdliant  of  all  the  confederates. 
This  oflfended  prince  is  so  far  provoked,  as  to  re- 
linquish the  union,  and  obstinately  refuse  to  fight 
for  the  common  cause.  This  misunderstanding 
gives  the  enemy  such  an  advantage,  that  the  allies 
are  very  neaf  quitting  their  design  with  dishonour. 
He  himself  who  made  the  separation,  is  not  exempt 
from  sharing^  the  misfortune  which  he  brought 
upon  his  party.  For  having  permitted  his  intimate 
friend  to  succour  them  in  a  great  necessity,  this 
friend  is  killed  by  the  enemy's  general.  Thus  the 
coDtendiog  princes,  being  both  made  wiser  at  their 
own  cost,  are  reconciled,  and  unite  again:  then 
this  valiant  prince  not  only  obtains  the  victory  in 
the  public  cause,  but  revenges  his  private  wrongs, 
by  killing  with  his  own  hands  the  author  of  the 
death  of  his  friend." 

This  is  the  first  platform  of  the  poem,  and  the 
fiction  which  reduces  into  one  important  and  uni- 
versal action  all  the  particulars  upon  which  it 
turns. 

Id  the  neid  place  it  must  be  rendered  probable 
by  the  circumstances  of  times,  places,  and  per- 
sons: some  persons  must  be  found  out,  already 
known  by  history  or  otherwise,  whom  we  may  with 
probability  make  the  actors  and  personages  of  this 
fable.  Homer  has  made  choice  of  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  feigned  that  this  action  happened  there. 
To  a  phantom  of  his  brain,  whom  he  would  paint 
valiant  and  choleric,  he  has  given  the  name  of 
Achilles;  that  of  Agamemnon  to  his  general ;  that 
of  Hector  to  the  enemy^s  commander,  and  so  to 
the  rest. 

'  Besides,  he  wa^  obliged  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  manners,  customs,  and  genius  of  the  Greeks 
his  auditors,  the  better  to  make  them  attend  to 
the  instruction  of  his  poem :  and  to  gain  their  ap- 
probation by  praising  them;  so  that  they  might 
the  better  forgive  him  the  representation  of  their 
own  faults  in  some  of  his  chief  personages.  He 
admirably  discharges  all  these  duties,  by  making 
these  Wve  prhices  and  those  victorious  pedple  all 
Grecians,  and  the  fathers  of  those  he  had  a  mind 
to  commend. 

But  not  being  content,  in  a  work  of  such  a 
length,  to  propose  only  the  principal  point  of  the 
moral,  andv  to  fill  up  the  rest  wKh  useless  orna- 
ments and  foreign  rocidents,  be  extends  this  moral 
by  all  its  necessary  consequences.  As  for  mstance, 
in  the  subject  before  us,  it  Is  not  enough  to  know 
that  a  good  understanding  ought  always  to  be 
maintained  among  confederates :  it  is  likewise  of 
equal  importance  that,  if  there  happens  any  di- 
vision, care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  secret  from 
the  enemy,  that  their  ignorance  of  this  advantage 
may  prevent  their  making  use  of  it  And  in  the 
second  place,  when  their  concord  is  but  counter- 
feit and  only  in  appearance,  one  should  never 
prfM  the  enemy  too  closely ;  for  this  would  dis- 
cover the  weakness  which  we  onght  to  conceal 
from  them. 

The  episode  of  Patrochis  moat  admirably  fur- 
iiishes  us  with  'thest  two  instnictions.  For  when 
be  appeared  in  the  arms  of  Achilles,  the  Trojans, 
who  took  him  for  that  prince  now  reconciled  and 
united  to  the  confMerates,  immediately  gave 
ground,  and  quitted  the  advantages  they  Bad  be- 
fott  OTiT  tbi  Urcekik    But  Patiocliit,  wha  Ibcmld 


have  been  contented  with  this  success,  presses  upon 
Hector  too  boldly,  and,  by  obliging  him  to  fight, 
soon  discovers  that  it  was  not  the  true  AchillcS 
who  was  clad  in  his  armour,  but  a  hero  of  much 
inferior  prowess.  So  that  Hector  kills  him,  and 
regains  those  advantages  which  the  Trojans  had 
lost,  on  the  opinion  that  Achilles  was  recondledL 


SECT.  III. 


THB   PABLB  ^P  THU  ODVSS£Y. 

The  Odyssey  was  not  designed,  like  the  Iliad, 
for  the  instruction  of  all  the  states  of  Greece  joined 
in  one  body,  but  for  each  state  in  particular.  As 
a  state  is  composed  of  two  parts ;  the  head  which 
commands,  and  the  members  which  obey ;  there 
are  instructions  requisite  to  both,  to  teach  the 
one  to  govern,  and  the  others  to  submit  to  go- 
vernment. 

There  are  two  virtues  necessary  to  one  in  au- 
thority; prudence  to  oi*der,  and  care  to  see  his 
orders  put  in  execution.  The  prudence  of  a  poli- 
tioian  is  not  acquired  but  by  a  long  experience  in 
all  sorts  of  business,  and  by  an  acquaintance  with 
all  the  different  forms  of  governments  and  states. 
The  care  of  the  adminbtration  suffers  not  him  that 
has  the  government  to  rely  upon  others,  but  re- 
quires his  own  presence:  and  kings,  who  are  ab- 
sent from  their  states,  are  in  danger  of  losing 
them,  and  give  occasion  to  great  disorders  and 
confusion. 

These  two  points  may  be  easily  united  in  one 
and  the  same  man.  "  A  king  forsakes  his  king- 
dom to  visit  the  courts  of  ^veral  princes,  where 
he  learns  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  na- 
tions. From  hence  there  naturally  arises  a  vast 
number  of  incidents,  of  dangers,  and  of  adven- 
tures, very  useful  for  a  political  institution.  On 
the  other  side,  this  absence  gives  way  to  the  dis- 
orders which  happen  in  his  own  kingdom,  and 
which  end  not  till  his  return,  whose  presence  only 
can  re-establish  all  tliini^s.*'  Thus  the  absence  of 
a  king  has  the  same  effects  in  this  fable,  as  the 
division  of  the  princes  had  in  the  former. 

The  subje<:ts  have  scarce  any  need  but  of  on€ 
j^eneral  maxim,  which  is,  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  governed,  and  to  obey  faithfully ;  whatever  rea- 
son they  may  imagine  against  the  orders  they  re- 
ceive. It  is  easy  <o  join  this  instruction  with  the 
other,  by  bestowing  on  this  wise  and  industrious 
prince  such  subjects  as^  in  his  absence,  would 
rather  follow  their  own  judgment  than  his  com- 
mands; and  by  demonstrating  the  misfortunes 
which  this  disobedience  draws  upon  them,  the  evil 
consequences  which  almost  infallibly  attend  these 
particular  notions,  which  are  entirely  different 
from  the  general  idea  of  him  who  ought  to  go- 
vern. 

But  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  princes  in  th« 
Iliad  should  be  choleric  and  qnarrelsome,  so  it 
is  necessary  in  the  fable  of  the  Odyssey  that 
the  chief  person  should  be  sage  and  prudent  This 
raises  a  difficulty  in  the  fiction ;  because  this  per- 
son ought  to  be  absent  for  the  two  reasons  above 
mentioned,  which  are  essential  to  the  fable,  and 
which  constitute  the  principal  aim  of  it :  but  he 
ctnaot  ■tocnt  bimidJ^  without  offendwg  against* 
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ftnother  maxim  of  eqoftl  importance,  viz.  That  a 
kin^  should  upon  no  accounts  leave  his  country. 

It  is  true,  there  are  sometimes  such  necessities 
as  sufficiently  excuse  the  prudence  of  a  politician 
in  this  point.  But  such  a  necessity  is  a  thing  im- 
portant «mough  of  itself  to  supply  matter  for  ano- 
ther poem,  and  thi»  multiplication  of  the  action 
would  be  vicious.  To  prevent  which,  in  the  first 
place,  this  necessHy,  and  the  departure  of  the 
hero,  must  he  di^oined  from  the  poem ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  hero  having  been  obliged  to 
absent  himself,  for  a  reason  antecedent  to  the 
action,  and  placed  distinct  from  the  M>\e,  he 
ought  not  so  far  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
instructing  himself,  as  to  absent  himself  volun- 
tarily from  his  own  government.  For,  at  this  rate, 
his  absence  would  be  merely  voluntary,  and  one 
might  with  reason  lay  to  his  charge  all  the  dis- 
orders which  might  arise. 

Thus,  in  the  constitution  of  the  fable,  he  ought 
not  to  take  for  his  action,  and  for  the  foundation  of 
his  poem,  the  departure  of  a  prince  from  his  own 
country,  nor  bis  voluntary  stay  in  any  other  place ; 
but  his  return,  and  this  return  retarded  against  his 
will.  This  is  the  first  idea  Homer  gives  us  of  it  *. 
His  hero  appears  at  first  in  a  desolate  island,  sitting 
upon  the  side  of  the  sea,  which,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  be  looks  upon  as  the  obstacle  which  had  so 
long  opposed  his  return,  and  detained  him  from 
revisiting  his  own  dear  country.    . 

And  lastly,  since  this  forced  delay  might  more 
Naturally  and  usually  happen  to  such  as  make 
voyages  by  sea ;  Homer  has  judiciously  made 
choice  of  a  prince,  whose  kingdom  was  in  an 
island. 

Let  ui  see  then  how  he  has  feigned  all  this 
action,  making  his  hero  a  person  in  years,  because 
years  are  requisite  to  instruct  a  man  in  prudence 
and  policy. 

'*  A  prince  had  been  obliged  to  forsake  his  na- 
tive country,  and  to  head  an  army  of  his  subjects 
in  a  foreign  expedition.  Having  gloriously  per- 
formed this  enterprise,  he  was  ni arching  home 
again,  and  conducting  his  subjects  to  his  own  state. 
But  spite  of  all  the  attempts,  with  which  the 
eagerness  to  return  had  Inspired  him,  he  was  stop*, 
by  the  way  by  tempests  for  several  years,  and  cast 
upon  seveml  countries,  differing  from  each  other 
in  manners  and  government.  In  these  dangers, 
liis  companions,  not  always  following  his  orders, 
perished  throngh  their  own  fault.  The  grandees 
of  his  country  strangely  abuse  his  absence,  and 
raitp  no  small  disorders  at  home.  They  consume 
bis  estate,  conspire  to  destroy  his  son,  would  con< 
strain  his  queen  to  accept  of  one  of  them  for  her 
husband  ;  and  indulge  themselves  in  all  violence, 
io  much  the  more,  because  they  were  persuaded 
he  would  never  return.  But  at  last  he  returns, 
and  discovering  himself  only  to  his  son  and  some 
others,  who  had  continued  firm  to  hhn,  he  is 
an  eye-witness  of  the  insolence  of  his  enemies, 
punishes  them  actdliillni^  to  theit  deftrts,  and  re- 
stores to  bis  island  that  tranquility  and  repose  to 
which  they  had  been  strangers  during  bis  ab- 
•encc.*' 

As  the  tnuth,  which  serves  for  foundation  to  this 
fiction,  is,  that  the  absence  of  a  person  from  his 
•wn  home,  or  his  neglect  of  hb  ovm  aflaiis,  if  th? 


I  Odyssey  V. 


cause  of  great  disorders :  SO  the  principal  point  of 
the  action,  and  the  most  essential  one,  is  the 
absence  of  the  hero.  This  fills  almost  all  the  poem : 
for  not  only  this  real  absence  lasted  several  years, 
but  even  when  the  hero  returned,  he  does  not  dis- 
cover himseir;  and  this  prudent  disguise,  from 
whence  he  reaped  so  much  advantage,  has  the  same 
effiK^t  upon  the  authors  of  the  disorders,  and  all 
others  who  knew  him  not,  as  his  real  absence  had 
before,  so  that  he  is  ab«ent  as  to  them,  till  the 
very  moment  of  their  punishment 

Aftier  the  poet  had  thus  composed  his  &ble,  and 
joined  the  fiction  to  the  truth,  he  then  makes 
choice  of  TTlyiscs,  the  king  of  the  isle  of  Ithaca, 
to  maintain  the  character  of  hb  chief  personage, 
and  bestowed  the  rest  upon  Telemachus,  Penelope, 
Antinbds,  and  others,  whom  he  calb  by  what 
names  he  pleases. 

I  shall  not  here  insist  upon  the  many  exceltent 
advices,  which  are  so  many  parts  and  natural  con- 
sequences of  the  fundamental  truth ;  and  whrdk 
the  poet  very  dexterously  lays  down  in  those  fio- 
tions  which  are  the  episodes  and  members  of  the 
entire  action.  Such  for  instance  are  these  advices : 
not  to  intrude  one's  self  into  the  mysteries  of  go- 
vernment, which  the  prince  keeps  secret ;  thU  b 
represented  to  us  by  the  winds  shut  tip  in  a  bull- 
hide,  which  the  miserable  companions  of  Ul^'sscs 
would  needs  be  so  foolish  as  to  pry  into :  n9t  to^ 
suffer  one's  self  to  be  led  away  by  the  seeming 
charms  of  an  idle  and  inactive  life,  to  which  the 
Syrens'  song  imnted* :  not  to  suffer  one's  self  to  be 
sensualised  by  pleasuires,  like  those  who  were 
changed  into  brutes,  by  Circe :  and  a  great  many 
other  prnnts  of  morality  necessary  for  all  sorts  of 
people. 

This  poem  is  more  useful  to  the  people  than 
the  Iliad,  where  the  subjects  suffer  rather  by  the 
ill  conduct  of  their  princes,  than  through  their 
own  miscarriages.  But  in  the  Odyssey,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  Ulysses  that  is  the  ruin  of  his  subjects. 
This  wise  prince  leaves  untried  no  method  to  make 
them  partakers  of  the  benefit  of  his  return.  That 
the  poet  in  the  Diad  says,  "he  sings  the  anger 
of  Achilles,  which  had  catised  the  death  of  so 
many  Grecians ;"  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
Odyssey  he  tells  his  readers,  "  that  the  subjects 
perished  through  their  own  fault" 


SECT.  IV. 


Of  THE  trwrrr  op  THa^pAeU. 

AaTiTOTLE  bestows  great  encomiums  upon  Homer 
for  the  simplicity  of  his  design,  because  he  haft 
included  in  r>ne  single  part  all  that  happened  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  And  to  this  he  opposes  the  ig- 
norance of  some  poets,  who  imagiued  that  the 
unity  of  tbo  fable  or  action  was  sufilciently  pre- 
served by  the  unity  of  the  hero ;  and  who  com** 
posed  their  Theseids,  Heraclids,  and  the  like, 
wherein  they  only  heaped  up  in  one  poem  every 
thing  that  happened  to  one  personage. 

He  finds  fault  with  those  poets  who  were  for  re- 
ducing the  unity  of  the  fable  into  the  unity  of  the 
hero,  because  one  man  may  have  performed 
several  adventures,  which  it  is  impossible  to  reduce 


'  Improba  Syrcu  dcsidia. 
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*ader  any  qnt  jTcneral  tad  simple  head.  Thii  re- 
ducing of  all  things  to  unity  and  Minplicity,  is 
what  Horace  Kkewtse  makes  his  first  rule. 

Benique  sit  qnodvis  simplex  dontaxat,  &  uoum. 

According  to  these  rules,  it  will  he  allowable  to 
make  use  of  several  fables ;  or  (to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly) of  several  incidents,  which  maybe  divided 
into  several  fables,  provided  they  are  so  ordered, 
that  the  unity  of  the  feble  he  not  spoiled.  This 
liberty  is  still  greater  in  the  epic  poem,  because 
it  ii  of  a  larl^r  extent,  and  ought  to  be  entire  and 
complete* 

1  will  explain  myself  more  distinctly  by  the 
practice  of  Homer. 

Nb  doubt  but  one  might  make  fbur  distinct 
febles  out  of  these  four  following  instructions. 

L  Division  between  those  c|f  the  same  party  ex- 
I>oses  them  entirely  to  their  enemies. 

II.  Conceal  your  weakness;  and  you  will  be 
dreaded  as  much,  ^  if  3rou  bad  none  of  those  im- 
perfections, of  which  they  are  ignorant. 

III.  When  your  strength  ift  only  feigned,  and 
founded  only  in  the  opinion  of  others ;  neirer  ven- 
ture so  far  as  if  your  strength  was  real. 

IV.  The  more  you  agree  together,  the  less  hurt 
can  your  enemies  do  you. 

It  is  plain,  I  say,  that  each  of  these  particular 
maxims  might  serve  for  the  giround-work  of  a  fic- 
tion, and  one  might  make  four  distinct  fables  out 
of  them.  May  not  one  thien  put  all  these  iiito  onb 
single  epopea  ?  Not  unless  one  single  fable  can  be 
made  out  of  alL  The  poe^  indeed  jnay  have  so 
much  skill  as  to  unite  all  into  one  body,  as  mem- 
bers and  parts,  each  of  which  taken  asunder  would 
be  imperfect :  and  if  he  joins  them  so,  as  that  this 
coi\)unctk>n  shall  be  n<>  hindrance  at  all  to  the 
unity  and  regular  nmplicity  of  the  (able.  This  is' 
what  Homer  has  done  with  such  success  in  the 
eompodtion  of  the  Iliad» 

1.  l*he  division  between  Achilles  And  his  allies 
tended  to  thp  ruin  of  their  desigii3.  2.  Patrochts 
comes  to  their  relief  in  the  armour  of  this  hero, 
and  Hector  retreats,  d.  But  this  yoimg  man» 
pushing  the  advantage  which  hia  disguise  gave 
him  too  far,  ventures  to'engage  with  Hector  him- 
aelf :  but  not  b^ng  master  of  Achillea'  strength 
(whom  he  only  represented  in  outward  appear- 
ance) he  is  killed,  and  by  this  means  leaves,  the 
Grecian  aifiurs  in  the  tame  disorder,  from  which, 
in  that  disguise,  he  came  to  free  them.  4.  Achil- 
les, provoked  at  the  death  of  bis-  friend,  is  recon- 
ciled, and  revenges  his  loss  by  the  death  of  Hector. 
These  various  incTdents  being  thus  united,  do  not 
make  different  actions  and  fables,  but  are  only 
the  uncomplete  and  unfinished  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  action  and  fable,  which  alone,  when 
taken  thus  complexly,  can  be  said  to  be  complete 
and  entire :  and  all  these  maxims  of  the  moral 
ate  ea£ily  reduced  into  these  two  parts,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  cannot  be  sq)arated  without  enervat- 
ing the  force  of  both.  The  two  parts  are  these, 
that  a  right  understanding  is  the  pieaervatioa,  and 
discord  the  destruction  of  states. 

Though  then  the  poet  has  made  use  of  two  parts 
in  his  poems,  each  of  which  might  have  served 
for  a  fable,  as  we  have  observed :  yet  this  multi- 
.^lication  cannot  be  called  a  vicious  and  irre^^lar 
polyaiythia,  pooUrary  to  Um  necessary  umty  and 


simplicity  of  the  fable ;  but  it  gives  the  fable  aflCM 
ther  qualification,  altogether  necessary  and  regu« 
lar,  namely,  its  pci faction,  andiinishing-fatioke. 


SECT.  V. 

aP  tUE  ACTIOH  OF  TBS  EFIC  rO£M. 

The  action  of  a  pOcm  Is  the  subject  which  the 
poet  undertakes,  proposes,  and  builds  upon.  So 
that  the  moral  and  the  instructions  which  are  the 
end  of  the  epic  poem  are  not  the  matter  of  it« 
Those  the  poets  leave  in  their  allegorical  and 
figurative  obscurity.  They  only  give  notice  at  the 
exordium,  tbat  they  sing  some  action:  the  re- 
venge of  Achilla,  the  return  of  Ulysses,  &c 

Since  then  the  action  is  the  matter  of  a  fable» 
it  is  evident,  that  whatever  incidents  are  essential 
to  the  fable,  or  con^tute  a  part  of  it,  are  neces- 
sary also  to  the  action,  and  are  parts  of  the  epic 
matter,  none  of  which  ought  to  be  omitted.  Such, 
fbr  iustatlCe,  sire  th^  contention  of  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles,  the  slaughter  Hector  makes  in  the 
Grecian  army,  the  re-uni(m  of  the  Greek  princes ; 
and,  lastly,  the  re-settlenient  and  victory  which 
was  the  consequence  of  that  re-union^ 

There  arc  four  qualifications  in  the  epic  action : 
the  first  is  its  unity,  the  second  its  integrity,  the 
third  its  importance,  the  fourth  its  duration. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action,  as  well  as  the 
unity  of  the  fable,  does  not  consist  either  in  the 
unity  of  the  hero,  or  in  the  unity  of  time :  three 
things,  I  suppose,  arc  necessary  to  It.  The  first 
is,  to  make  use  of  no  episode,  but  what  kriiea  from 
the  very  platform  and  foundation  of  the  action,  and 
is  as  it  were  a  natural  member  of  the  body.  The 
second, is,  exactly  to  unite  these  episodes  and 
these  members  with  one  anofhcr.  And  the  third  is, 
never  to  fipish  any  episode  so  as  it  may  seem  to 
be  an  entire  action ;  but  to  let  each  episode  still 
appear  in  its  own  particular  nature,  as  the  mem- 
ber of  a  body,  ai^d  as  a  part  of  itself  not  com- 
plete. 

or  tBs  aEcisiKiHG,  utoatB,  ako  tuo  ot  ths 

ACTJOM. 

AaiftTOTLE  not  only  sayd,  that  the  epic  action 
should  be  one,  but  adds,  tbat  it  should  b«  entire, 
perfect,  and  complete;  and  for  this  purpose, 
ought  to  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
These  three  parts  ^  a  wlrole  are  too  generally  and 
universally  denoted  by  the  words,  beginnihg,  mid- 
dle, and  end ;  we  may  interpret  them  more  pre- 
cisely, and  say,  that  the  causes  and  designs  of 
an  action,  are  the  beginning :  that  the  efi^ects  of 
these  caoses,  and  the  difiiculties  that  are  met  with 
in  the  execution  of  these  designs,  are  the  mkkile  ; 
andohat  the  Unraveling  and  reK>lutiini  of  thest 
difficulties  are  the  end. 

TRB  ACTION  OP  l^B   ttlAD. 

HoME%*s  design  in  the  Iliad,  is  to  relate,  the 
anger  and  revenge  of  Achilles.  The  beginning  of 
this  action  is  the  change  of  Achilles  from  a  calm 
to  a  passTonatc  temper.  The  middle  is  the  efiects 
of  his  passion,  and  all  the  illustrious  deaths  it  is  the 
cause  of.  The  end  of  this  same  action  in  the  / 
r«tura  of  Achilles  to  his  cabaneM  of  temper  again. 
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Ail  was  quiet  in  the  Grecian  camp,  wben'Aga- 
Inemnon,  their  general,  ^  provokes  Apollo  against 
the^,  whom  he  was  willing  to  appease  dlftcrwards 
at  the  cost  and  prejudice  of  Achillea,  who  had  no 
pain  in  hit  fault.  This  then  is  an  exact  begtniitn|^ : 
It  supposes  nothing  beforej  and  requires  after  it 
the  effiacts  of  this  anger.  Achilles  revenges  him- 
ielf,  and  4hat  is  an  exact  middle ;  it  supposes  be- 
fore it  the  anger  of  Achilles,  this  revenge  is  the 
\cffect  of  it.  Then  this  middle  requires  after  it  ^e 
effects  of  this  revenge,  which  is  the  satisfaction 
of  Achilles:  for  the  revenge  hi|d  not  been  com- 
plete, unless  Achilles  had  been  satisfied.  By  this 
means  the  poet  makes,  his  hero,  after  he  was 
glutted  by  the  mischief  he  had  done  to  Agamdm- 
ison,  by  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the  honour,  he 
did  his  friend,  by  insulting  over  his  murderer ;  he 
makes  him,  I  say,  to  b^^ioyed  hy  the  tears  and 
nisfortnnes  of  king  Priam.  We  see  him  as  calm 
ftt  the  end  of  the  poem,  during  the  funeral  of 
Hector,  as  he  was  at  the  begmning  of  the  poem, 
Whilst  the  plague  raged  am^g  tile  Grecians.  This 
tnd  is  just ;  since  the  calmness  of  temper  Achilles 
te-enjoyed  is  only  an  efiect  of  the  revenge  which 
ought  to  have  preceded :  and  after  this  nobody 
expects  any  more  of  his  anger.  Thus  hds  Homer 
bken  very  .exact  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
«nd  of  the  action  he  made  choice  of  for  the  tub- 
jdct  of  lus  Iliad. 

THB  ACTIOJt   OP  Tits  ODYSSBT. 

Hit  design  in  the  Odyssey  was  to  describe  the 
tetuin  of  Ul3rtBes  from  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  his 
arrival  at  Ithaca.  He  opens  his  poem  with  the 
complaints  of  Minerva  against  Neptune,  who  op- 
posed the  return  of  this  hero,  and  agamst  Calypso, 
irfao  detained  him  in  an  island  from  Ithaca.  Is 
this  a  beginnnig?  No;  doubtless,  the  reader 
^MNild  know  why  Neptune  ts  displeased  with  Ulys- 
ses, and  how  this  prince  came  to  be  with  Cal3rpso } 
He  would  know  how  he  came  from  Troy  thither  ? 
The  poet  answers  hit  demands  out  of  the  meuth  of 
Ulysses  himself,  who  relates  these  thhics,' and  be- 
gins the  action  by  the  recital  of  his  travels  from  the 
city  of  Tray.  It  signifies  little  whether  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action  be  tlie  beghmmgof  the  poem. 
The  beginning  of  this  action  is  that  which  happens 
tn  Ulysses*  wbeo,  upon  hit  leaving  Troy»  he  bends 
•  his  course  for  Ithaca.  The  middle  comprehends 
all  the  misfortonea  he  endured,  and  all  the  dis- 
orders of  hb  own  government.  The  end  is  the  re- 
instating of  this  hero  in  the  peaceable  possesion 
of  his  kingdom,  where  he  was  acknowledged  by 
bis  ton,  his  wife,  his  father,  and  several  others. 
The  poet  was  sensible  he  shonld  .have  ended  ill, 
had  he  gone  no  farther  than  the  death  of  these 
prinees,  who  were  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Ulys- 
tet,  because  the  reader  might  have  looked  6>r  some 
revenge,  which  the  subjects  of  these  princes  might 
have  taken  on  him  who  had  killed  their  sove- 
rdgns:  but  this  danger  over,  and  the  people  van- 
quished and  quieted,  there  was  nothing  mwe  to 
be  expected  The  poem  and  the  action  have  all 
their  parts,  and  no  mpre. 

Bat  the  order  af  the  Odyssey  differs  from  that 
•f  the  Iliad,  in  that  the  poem  does  not  begin  with 
the  beginning  of  the  action. 

OP  THB  CAUSPS  AKD  BCOINKING  OP  TRH  ACTION. 

Tat  'causes  of  the  action  are  also  what  -the  poem 
St  obtif^d  to  give  an  acoowit  ot    Thara  art  threa 


sorts  of  causes,  the  humotfrs,  the  interests,  and 
the  designs  of  men.;  and  these  different  causes  ot 
an  action  are  likewise  oft^  the  causes  of  one  ai>o- 
ther,  every  man  taking  up  those  interests  in  which 
his  humour  engages  him,  and  forming  those  de- 
signs to  which  hb  humour  and  interest  incline 
him.  Of  all  these  the  poet  ought  to  inform  bia 
readeia,  and  render  them  conspicuous  in  his  prin- 
cipal personages. 

Homer  has  ingeniously  begun  his  Odyssey  with 
the  transactions  at  Ithaca,  during  tht  absence  of 
Ulysses.  If  he  had  begun  with  the  travels  of  his 
hero,  he  would  scarce  have  spoken  of  any  one 
else,  atad  a  man  might  h^ve  read  a  great  deal  of 
the  poem,  without  conceiving  the  least  idea  of 
Telemachus,  Penelope,  or  her  suitors,  who  had 
so  great  a  share  in  the  action ;  but  in  the  begin- 
ning he  has  pitched  upon,  besides  these  personages 
whom  he  discovers,  be  represents  Ulysses  in  his 
full  length,  and  from  the  very  first  opening  qne 
sees  the  interest  which  the  gods  take  in  tbo 
action. 

The  skill  and  care  of  the  same  |ioet  may  be  seen 
likewise  in  inducing  his  personages  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Iliad,  where  he  discovers  the  humours^ 
the  interests,  and  the  designs  of  Agamedinon, 
Achilles,  Hector,  Ulysses,  an<f  several  othecB^ 
and  et^  of  the  deities.  And  in  bk  second  he 
makes  a  review  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  armies  | 
which  is  full  evidence,'  that  all  we  have  here  said 
is  very  necetsary. 


OP  TVB  MIDSiB  Oa  IKTBIOOB  OP  THB  ACTION. 

An  these  causes  are,  the  beginning  o^  the  acticil^ 
the  opposite  designs  against  that  df  ,the  hero  are 
the  middle  of  it,  and  form  that  difficulty  or  in- 
trigue, which  makes  up  the  greatest  part  of  the 
poem ;  the  solution  or  unraveling  commences  when 
the  reader  begins  to  see  thai  difficulty  removed* 
and  the  doubts  cleared  up.  Homer  has  divided 
each  of  his  poems  into  two  parts ;  and  hat  put  A 
particular  intrigue,  and  the  solution  of  it,  into 
each  part 

The  first  part  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of  Achil^ 
Ics,  who  is  for  reveneing  himself  upon  Agamemnon 
by  the  means  of  Hector  and  the  Trojans,  llie 
intrigue  comprehem]^  the  three  days'  fight  which 
happened  in  the  absence  of  Achilies :  and  it  eon- 
sists'on  one  side  in  the  resistance  of  Agamemnon 
and  the  Grecians ;  and  on  the  other  in  the  re- 
vengeful and  inexorable  humour  of  Achilles,  which 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  reconciled.  The  loss 
of  the  Grecians,  and  the  despair  of  Agamemnon, 
prepare  for  a  solution  by  the  satisfaction  which  the 
incensed  hero  received  from  it.  The  death  of  Pa- 
troclus  joined  to  the  offers  of  Agamemnon,  which 
of  itself  had  proved  meffectual,  remove  thb  diA* 
culty,  and  make  the  unraveling  of  the  first  part. 

This  death  is  likewise  the  beginning  of  the  second 
part ;  since  it  puts  Achilles  upon  the  design  of  re- 
vcttging  himtelf  on  HectOr.  But  the  design  of  Hec- 
tor is  opposite  to  thtft  of  Achilles:  this  TYojan  ia 
valiant,  and  resolved  to  stand  on  his  own  defence* 
This  valour  and  resolution  of  Hector  are  on  his 
part  the  cause  of  the  intricue.  All  the  endeavours 
Achilles  used  to  meet  with  Hector,  and  be  the 
death  of  him ;  and  the  contrary  endeavours  of  the 
Trojan  to  keep  out  of  his  reach  and  defend  hnn* 
sel^  art  tht  intrigtit ;  which  compreban^t  the 
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battle  of  the  Inst  day.  Th|6  unravtlittg  begins  al 
tlic  death  of  Hector ;  and  besides  that,  it  contarns 
the  intalttng  of  Achilles  over  his  body,  the  honours 
he  paid  to  Patroclua,  and  the  entreaties  of  king: 
Priatti.  The  regrets  of  this  king  and  the  other 
Trojans,  in  the  sorroirfni  ot>9eqtiies  they  ptAd  lo 
Hector's  body,  alr^  the  nnrav«)iDg ;  they  justify 
th«  saiisfkotion  of  AchHles,  cuid  demonstrate  Ikfs 
tranquillity. 

The  Cr*«t  part  Of  the  Odyssey  is  the  tfitortt  of 
II)ys9qs  into  Ithacft.  Nepttine  t^poses  it  by  raishig 
tetivp^ts,  and  this  makes  the  iDtri^ae.  The  nn- 
raveliog  is  the  arrival  of  Ulysses  tipon  his  own 
island,  where  Ifeptime  could  olRer  him  no  ferthcr 
injury.  The  sccoAd  perl  b  the  re-instating  this 
hero  in  his  own  govemftient.  The  princes,  that 
arB  his  rivals,  oppose  Mm,  and  this  is  a  finesh 
intrigue :  the  solution  of  it  begim  at  their  deaths, 
and  is  completed  as  soon  as  the  Ittmcans  #ere 
appeased. 

These  two  patts  In  thfe  Odyftsey  Irtvc  ttrt  otie 
common  intrigue.  The  anger  of  Achilles  fbrms 
beth  the  intrigues  In  the  Iliad ;  an^  it  is  So  fhr 
the  matter  of  this  epopea,  that  the  very  beghming 
and  end  Of  this  poem  depend  on  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  anger.  But  let  the  desire  AtjhiHes  had 
to  rerenge  himself,  and  the  desire  Ulysses  had  to 
retam  to  his  own  country,  be  never  so  near  allied, 
yet  we  cannot  place  them  under  one  and  fiie  tame 
nMion :  feir  that  desire  of  Ulysses  is  hot  a  paSsiom 
that  begins  and  ends  in  the  poem  with  the  action  : 
It  is  a  natural  habit ;  nor  does  the  poet  propose  it 
for  his  snlject,  as  he  does  life  ahger  of  Adml^ 

We  have  already  observed  what  is  meant  by 
the  intrigue,  and  the  unraveling  thereof;  let  us 
rfow  say  something  of  the  manner  of  fbrming  both. 
These  two  should  arise  naturally  out  of  the  very 
essence  and  subject  of  the  poem,  and  &tt  to  be 
deuced  fiota  thence.  Their  conduct  is  so  «xact 
and  natural,  that  it  seems  as  if  their  action  bad 
jyrp^entcd  them  with  whatever  they  inserted,  with- 
out putting  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  a  further 
afaquiry. 

What  is  more  usual  and  natural  to  warriors, 
than  anger,  heat,  passion,  and  impatience  of  bear- 
ing the  least  affront  or  disrespect?  This  is  what 
forms  the  intrigue  of  the  Iliad :  and  every  thing 
we  read  there  is  nothing  else  but  the  eiSect  of 
this  humour  and  these  passions.  . 

What  more  natural  and  usual  obstacle  to  those 
who  take  voyages,  than  the  sea,  the  winds,  and 
t^e  storms  ?  Homer  makes  this  the  intrigue  of  the 
Jirst  part  of  the  Odjrssey :  and  f6r  the  second,  he 
makes  use  of  almost  the  iufallible  effect  of  the 
long  absence  of  a  master,  whose  rcturti  is  quite 
de«;paired  of,  viz,  the  insolence  of  his  servants  and 
neighbours,  the  danger  of  his  son  and  wife,  and 
the  seqnestratkm  Of  liis  estate.  Besides,  an  ab- 
sence of  almost  twenty  years,  and  the  insupport- 
able fatigues  joined  to  the  age  Of  which  Ulysfees 
then  was,  might  induce  him  to  believe  that  be 
^ould  not  be  owned  by  those  who  thought  him 
dead,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to  have  him  really 
so.  Therefore,  if  he  had  presently  declared  who 
he  was,  and  had  called  himself  Ulysses,  they 
would  easily  have  destroyed  him  as  an  impostor, 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  make  himself 
known. 

'  There  conld  be  noddnf  more  natural  n<)r  more 
necessary  than  this  iageuioos  disguitfe^  to  mldo^ 


Hie  advwntai^es  h\9  enemies  had  tftkcta  off  his  k\u 
scnce  had  reduced  hitn,  and  to  wiiich  )iis  long  mi«- 
i\>rtunes  had  ifmred  him.  This  alk^r^  him  an 
opportunity,  without  hassatding  any  thing,  of 
taking  the  best  measnres  be  could,  agahlst  those 
porsons  who  conld  w>t  so  much  as  mistrust  any 
harm  from  hhfi.  This  way  was  stfforded  him,  by 
the  very  nature  of  -his  action,  to  execute  his 
designs,  and  overcome  the  obstacles  it  cast  before 
him.  And  it  is  thfis'  contest  between  the  prudence 
and  the  dissimulation  of  a  single  man  on  one  hand  ' 
and  the  ungovernable  insolence  of  so  many  rivals 
on  the  other,  which  constitutes  the  intrigue  xif  tb« 
Second  part  of  the  Odyssey. 

OP  tBB  BW)  oh  t^NftXVtlbG  ^F  *nt«  ACTIOW. 

If  the  plat  or  iatrigiie  must  be  natural,  and  such 
as  springs  from  the  very  subject,  as  has  been . 
already  urged ;  then  the  winding-up  of  the  plot,  . 
by  a  more  sore  claim>  m«st  have  this  qualification, 
and  be  a  probable  co^sequeuce  of  aJl  that  went 
before.    As  this  b  what  the  readers  regard  more . 
than  the  rest,  so  should  the  poet  be  more  exact 
in  it.    This  is  the  end  of  the  poem,  and  the  last . 
impression  that  is  to  be  stampai  upon  them. 

We  shall  find  this  in  the  Odyssey.     Ulysses  by  • 
a  tempest  is  cast  upon  the  island  of  the  Pheaoians,  . 
to  whom  he  discovers  himself,  and  desires  they 
would  favour  his  return  to  his  own  country,  which 
was  not  very  far  di^ant.     Otte  cannot  sec  any 
rea»on  %hy  the  long  of  this  isHmd  should  refiike 
such    a  rrasOhable  req^iest,  to  a  hero  whom  be! 
secfmed  to  have  in  great  esteelA.    The  Phsmcian  - 
indeed  had  beard  him  tell  the  story  of  his  adven- 
tures; and  in  this  fabalovls  recital  consisted  ail 
the    advatiDage  that  be  could   derive   from  bis 
presence ;  for  the  art  of  war  which  they  admired 
in  him,  his  undatmtedness  under  dangers,  his  inde- 
fatigable patienoe,  and  other  virta^,  were  such , 
as  these  islanders  were  not  used  to.    AU  their 
talent  lay  in  singing  ahd  dancing,  and  whatsaever 
was  charming  m  a  quiet  lifo.    And  here  we  see 
how  dextrottsly  Homer  prepares  the  mddeDts   he  - 
makes  use  of.     Ihese  people  conld  do  no  less,  for  > 
the  accouat  with  which   Ulysses  bad   sO  mnch 
entertained  them,  than  afford  him  a  ship  and  a 
safe  cohvoy,  which  was  of  little  -expeose  or  trouble 
to  them. 

Wheo  he  arrived,  his  long  absence,  and  tfaHs 
travels  which  had  disfigured  faitm,  made  him  altt»« 
g^ether  unknown;  and  the  danger  he  would  have 
inctirred,  bed  he  discovered  himself  too  soon,  forced  ' 
him  to  a  disgnise  t  lastly,  this  disguise  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  surprising  those  young  suitors, 
who  for  several  yeai^  together  had  been  accustomed 
to  nothing  but  to  sleep  well,  and  fare  daintily. 

It  was  from  these  ekamples  that  Aristotle  drew 
this  rule,  that  "  Whatever  concludes  the  poem, 
shouM  so  spring  from  the  very  constitution  of  the 
fable,  as  if  it  were  a  necessary,  or  at  leant  a. 
probahle,  conse^aence." 


SRCT.  VI. 

TUB  TIME  OF  THB  ACTION. 

Ths  titne  bf  the  epic  actcoo  b  not  food,  flKe 
that  of  the  dntmatic  poem^  it  it  much  longer: 
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ibr  am'  untrnt^rmiptBd  duration  ii  much  more 
<ie<ys»rf  in  an  action  n^bich  one  sew  and  is 
y««i6nt  at,  than  in  one  which  we  only  tead  or 
kear  repeatad.  Braideaj  tfagady  is  fuHar  of  pamion, 
mad  oonsequently  of  «uch  a  ▼iolence  at  cannot 
admit  of  so  long  a  duAtiAn. 

The  Uiad  containing  an  action  of  anger  and 
^rioteace^  the  poet  aHowe  it  but  a  thort  time,  about 
forty  days.  The  dengn  of  the  Odysiey  rehired 
•notber^  oonduct ;  the  oharacter  of  the  hero  it 
pnidimce  and  leog-anflbmug  9  therefore  the  time 
of  its  duration  is  much  longer,  above  eight  years. 


fUB  rAMIOVS  Of  T9B  SMC  fOBK. 

Tas  passioQS  of  tragedy  i^re  diflTerent  from  those 
bf  the  epic  poem.  In  the  fomaer,  terrour  and  pity 
have  the  chief  place ;  the  passion  that  scem^  most 
p^uliar  to  epic  poetry,  is  admiration. 

Besides  this  admiration,  which  in  general  dis- 
tinguishes the  epic  poem  from  the  dranveitic; 
each  epic  poem  has  likewise  some  peculiar  passion, 
which  distingatshes  it  in  particular  from  other 
epic  poems,  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  singular  ai)d 
individual  difference  between  these  poems,  0(f  the 
kame  species.  These  singular  passions  correspond 
to  the  character  of  the  hero.  Anger  and  terrour 
reign  throughout  the  Iliad,  because  Achilles  is 
angry,  and  the  most  terrible  of  all  men.  The 
iEneid  has  alt  soft  and  tender  passions,  because 
that  19  the  character  of  iEneas.  The  prudence, 
wisdody,  and  constaiicy  of  Ulysses  do  not  aUow 
bim  ^Jber  of  these  extremes ;  therefore  the  poet 
does  not  permit  one  of  them  to  be  predominant  io 
the  Odjrssey.  He  confines  himself  to  admiration 
only,  which  he  carries  to  an  higher  pitch  than  in 
the  Itjad :  and  it  h  upon  this  account  that  ht 
introduces  a  great  many  more  machines,  in  the 
Odyssey,  into  the  body  of  the  action,  than  ase  to 
^  seen  in  the  actions  of  the  other  twx)  poems. 


TH«  Mamtns. 

Tbb  manners  of  the  epic  poem  ougfa*  to  ha 
poetically  good,  but  it  is  not  necessary  they  be 
«lways  morally  ao.  They  are  poetically  good,  when 
one  iMy  discover  the  virtue  or  vice,  ^e  good  or 
ill  inclinations  of  every  one  who  speaks  os  acts: 
they  are  poetically  bad,  when  persons  are  made 
to  speak  or  act  out  of  character,  or  inconsistantly, 
or  unequally.  The  mannflrs  0$  ^neas  and  of 
Mezen^ius  are  equaUy  good,  considered  poetioaUy^ 
because  tl^y  equally  demonstrate  the  piety  of  tha 
one,  and  the  impiety  of  the  QtheSi 


CI|ABACTEa  OP  THB  OBRQ. 

Vt  is  reqoiaite  to  make  the  saioe  dieUnction 
hetween  a  hero  in  noraKtv,  and  a  hero  in  poetry, 
at  between  moral  and  poeacal  goodness.  Achilles 
bad  as  Bioch  right  totfae  hitter,  as  iEneas,  Aristotle 
iaya,  that  tlie  hero  of  a  poem  should  be  neither 
good  nor  had ;  neither  advanced  above  the  rast  of 
loaakind  by  liis  virfuea,  or  tanh  beneath  them  by 
hb  "vioas  f  that  he  may  be  the  proper  and  ftiller 
example  to  others,  botk  whatta  imittta  and  what 
to  decline. 

The  other  qualifications  of  the  manners  are, 
that  they  be  suitable  to  th«  cauics  which  either 
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raise  or  discover  them  m  the  peraooa ;  that  they 
have  an  eiiact  nsemhlance  to  what  histoiy,  or 
fiable,  have  delivered  of  those  persons,  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed ;  and  that  there  be  an  eqnality 
in  them,  so  that  no  man  is  made  to  act,  or  i^>ealc^ 
out  of  his  character. 


OHrXT  OF  THE  CBABACrCB. 

But  this  equality  is  not  sufficient  for  the  unity  of 
the  character:  it  is  further  necessary,  that  the 
same  spirit  appear  in  all  sorts  of  encounters.  Thus 
.Aneas  acting  with  great  piety  and  mildness  in  the 
first  part  of  the  ^neid,  which  requires  no  other 
character ;  and  afterwards  appearing  illustrious  in 
heroic  valour,  in  the  wars  qf  the  second  part ;  but 
there,  without  any  appearance  either  of  a  hard  or 
a  soft  disposition,  would  doubtless,  be  far  from 
offending  against  the  equality  of  the  manners  i  but 
3ret  there  would  be  no  simplicity  or  unity  in  th^ 
character.  So  that,  besides  the  qualities  that  claint 
their  particular  place  upon  dffibrent  occasions^ 
there  must  be  one  appearing  throughout,  vhicl^ 
oommaads  over  all  the  rest ;  and  without  this^  wq 
may  affirm,  it  is  no  charaeter. 

One  may  indeed  make  a  heco  as  valiant  a^ 
Achilles,  as  pkms  as  .^eas,  and  as  prud<&nt  a« 
Ulysses.  But  it  ia  a  mere  chimera,  to  imagine 
a  hero  dmt  has  the  valour  of  Achilles,  the  pietj 
of  ^eas,  aud  the  prudence  of  Ulj'sses,  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  This  vision  might  happen  tQ 
an  author,  who  would  suit  the  character  of  a  hen> 
t6  whatever  each  part  of  the  action  might  naturally; 
require,  without  regarding  the  essence  of  the  fiible, 
or  the  unity  of  the  character  in  the  same  person 
upon  all  sorts  of  occasions:  this  hero  would  be 
the  mildest,  best-natured  prince  in  the  world,  and 
also  the  most  choleric,  hard-hearted,  and  im* 
placi^le  creature  imaginable;  he  would  be  ex- 
tremely tender  like  .£neas,  extremery  violent  lika 
Achilles,  and  yet  have  the  indiflference  of  Ulysses,, 
that  is  incapable  of  the  two  extremes.  Would  it 
not  be  in  vain  for  the  poet  to  call  this  person  by 
U^  same  name  throughout  ? 

Let  us  reflect  on  the  effects  it  would  produce  ia 
several  poems,  whose  authors  were  of  opinloB, 
that  the  chief  character  of  a  hero  is  that  of  a% 
accomplished  man.  They  would  be  all  alike; 
all  valiant  in  battle,  prudent  in  council,  pious  in 
the  acts  of  religion,  courteous,  civil,  rtognificenti 
and,  lastly,  endued  with  all  the  prodigious  virtuea 
any  poet  couH  invent.  All  this  would  be  indepen- 
dent  fh)m  the  action  and  the  Subject  of  the  poem  i 
and  upon  seeing  each  hero  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  work :  we-  should  not  easily  guess,  to  what 
action,  and  to  what  poem,  the  hero  belonged.  So 
that  we  should  see,  that  none  of  those  would  have 
a  character ;  since  the  character  is  that  which' 
makes  a  person  discernable,  and  which  distin- 
gnishes  him  from  all  others. 

This  commanding  qui^lity  in  Achilles  is  bis 
anger;  in  Ulysses,  the  art  of  dissimulation;  in. 
/Rneas,  meekness.  Each  of  these  may  be  styled, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  oharactes  in  tbeae 
heroes 

But  these  characters  cannot  be  alone.  1 1  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  some  other  should  give 
them  a  lustre,  and  embellish  them  as  far  as  they 
arc  capable ;  either  by  hiding  the  defects  that  are 
m  each|  by  tome  noble  and  shining  qualities  ^  aa 
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fht  poejt  has  doneihe  anger  of  Acliilles,  by  Shading 
It  with  extraordinary  ▼afoor:  or  by  making  the* 
entirely  of  the  natore  of  a  true  and  aolid  virtue, 
a«  is  to  be  observed  in  the  two  others.  The 
dissimulation  of  IHysscs  is  a  part  of  his  prudence  ^ 
and  the  meekness  of  .£neas  is  vhoDy  empjpyed  in 
aubmitting  bis  will  to  the  gods.  For  the  making 
up  of  this  union,  ouf  ^oets  have  joined  together 
such  qualities  as  are  hf.  nature  ttfe  most  com- 
patible; valpiir  witb  anger,  meekness  wit^  p(<ty, 
and  prudence  with  dissimulation.  This  last  union 
was  necessary  for  the  goodness  of  Ulysses;  for, 
without  that^  his  dissimulation  might  have  de« 
^berafed  into  widfedneis  and  double-dealing. 


VW^  OF  THE  EPIC  POEM,  &c. 


SECT.  VII. 

OP  THE   MACaiKERY. 

Wt  now  come  to  the  machines  Qf  (he  epig 
poem.  The  chief  passion  which  it  aims  tp  e^te 
being  admiration,  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  that 
as  the  marvellous ;  apd  the  importance  and  dig- 
nity of  the  action  il  by  nothing  so  gfeatly  ekvaM 
is  by  the  care  and  interposition  Qf  Heaven. 

These  ma(;biiies  are  of  three  sorts.  Some  are 
theological,  and  were  invented  to  expl^n  ^he 
nature  of  the  gods.  Others  are  physical,  and 
fepresent  the  things  of  nature.  The  last  are  moral, 
and  are  images  of  virtues  and  vices. 

Homer  and  the  ancients  have  given  to  their 
deities  the  m^ers,  passions,  and  vices  of  m<in. 
7he  poem9  ans  wholly  allegorical;  and  in  this 
▼iew  it  k  easiejT  tp  defend  Homer  than  to  blame 
fiim.  W^  cannot  accuse  him  for  making  mention 
df  many  gods,  for  hi^  bestowing  passions  qppn 
them,  or  even  introducing  them  %hting  against 
men.  The  Scripture  pes  the  like  figures  and 
expressions. 

If  it  be  allowable  tp  speak  thus  of  the  gods  in 
theology,  much  mbre  in  the  fictions  of  natufal 
philosophy;  where,  if  a  poet  de^ribes  ihe  dqities, 
Ae  must  give  them  such  manners,  speec)ie8,  and 
fictions,  as  are  conformable^  the  nature  of  the 
things  they  represent  under  those  divinities.  The 
case  is  the  s^me  in  the  morals  of  the  deities: 
Minerva  is  wise,  because  she  repre9ents  prudence ; 
Venus  is  both  |;ood  or  bad,  because  the  passion  (k 
love  is  capable  qf  these  contrary  qualities. 

'  Since  among  ihe  gods  of  a  poem  some  are  good, 
tome  bad,  and  sonje  ipdiptcrently  either;  and 
Mnce  of  our  passions  we  make  so  many  allegorical 
fll^ities^  we  m^y  attribute  to  the  go4s  all  that  is 
<ftone  in  the  pocm>  whether  goqd  or  evil.  But 
t^ese  deities  do  no(  act  constantly  m  one  and  ^e 
aame  manner, 

'  Sometimes  they  act  invisibly,  and  by  mere 
inspiration ;  which  has  notliing  m  it  extramihary 
^  liiifatulous  ;  being  no  more  thaiv  wnat  we  say 
tfvery'ttay,'^  that  some  goc|  has  assist^  us,  or 
aon^e  den^on  ha^  instigated  us." 

'  At  oth'eir  iiines  t^ey  appear  visibly,  and  manifest 
themselves  'to' men,  in  a  manner  altogether  mira- 
culous and  prfethiiaturfil. 

The  third  way  ii^s  something  of  both  the  others ; 
it  is  in  truth  a  miracle,  but  is  not  commonly  so  ac- 
jjEottnted :  this  includes  drciims,  oraclcsy  ^c 


All  these  ways  must  be  probable ;  fer  hmewer 
necessary  the  marvellous  is  to  the  epic  action,  as 
nothing  is  so  conducive  to  admiration ;  yet  we  can, 
on  the  other  hand,  admire  nothing,  that  we  think 
impossible.  Though  the  probability  of  these  ma- 
chines  be  of  a  very  large  ttttent,  (since  it  is  founded 
upon  diyine  pow6r)  it  is  not  without  limitations. 
There  are  nuioecpus  instahoes  of  allowable  and 
probable  machines  in  the  epic  poem,  where  th^ 
gods  are  no  less  actors  than  the  men.  But  the  less 
credible  sort,  such  as  meltoiorphqees,  ^<i.  are  fisr 
Ojtftre  rafe. 

This  suggests  a  reflection  on  the  method  of  rei)7 
deriijg  those  machines  piobable,  which  in  thejr 
own  natuse  ai<e  hardly  sd.  Thbse,  WhiCh  require 
only  divine  probability,  should  be  so  disengaged 
from  the  action,  that  ope  nijgh't  subtract  thev^ 
from  it,  without  destroying  tHc  action.  But  those, 
which  are  essential  and  nece^ry,  should  b« 
grounded  upon  human  probability,  ^nd  not  od 
the  sole  power  of  God*  Thus  the  episodes  of 
Circfc",  the  Syrens,  Polyphemus,  &c  are  necessary 
to  the  action  of  the  Odyssey,  and  yet  not  hninanlj^ 
probable :  Jret  Homer  has  artificially  reduced  them 
to  human  probabijity,  by  the  simplicity  and  Igno- 
rance o^  the'  Phseacians,  before  whom  he  cause^ 
those  recitals  to  be  n^adk 

The  next  question  is,  where,  apd  on  what  occa- 
sioi)s,  machines  m^y  be  used  ?  H  is  certain  Home^ 
and  Virgil  make  u^e  of  them  every  where,  and 
scarce  suffer  any.  action  to  be  performed  withou<| 
them*  Petronius  makes'  this  a  precept:  Per 
atnba^,'  deorumque  ministeria,  &.c.  The  gods 
are  mentioned  in  the  very  proposition  of  their 
works,  the  invocation  is  addrest  to  them,  and  the 
whole  narration  is  full  of  them.  The'  ^ods  are  the 
causes  of  the'  action;  tfiey  form  the  intrigue,  an4 
bring  about  the  solution.  The  precept -of  Aristotle 
and  Horace,  that  the  unravelling  of  the  plot  should 
not  proceed  from  a  miracle,  or  the  appearance  of 
a  god,  has  place  only  in  dramatic  poetry,  not  in  th^ 
epic.  For  it  is  plain,  that  both  in  the  solution  of 
the  Iliad  and  OdysQcy,  the  gods  are  concerned :  in 
the  former,  the  deities  meet  to  appease  the  anger 
olf  Adiilles :  Iris  and  Mercury  are  sent'  to'  that 
purpose;  and  Minerva  eminently  assists'  Achillef 
in  the  decisive,  combat  with  Hector,  hi  th* 
Odyssey,  the  same  goddess  fights  close  by  Ulysses 
agiunst  the  suitors,  and  concludes  that  peace  be- 
twixt hidl  and  the  Ithacensians,  which  completes 
thepo^m.  .       •     : 

We  may  therefore  determine,  that  a  machine  is 
not  an  invention  to  extricate  the  poet  out  of  any 
difficulty  which  embarrasses  liim :  but  that  the 
presence  of  a  divfaiity,  and  some  action  surprising 
and  extraordinary,  are  inserted  into  almost  all  the 
parts  of  tho  w^rk,  in  order  t^  render  it  more  ma- 
jestic and  more  admirable.  But  this  mixture 
ought  to'  be  so  made,  that  the  machines  might  tie 
retrenched,  without  taking  any  thing  from  the 
action :  a^  the  same  tinie  that  it  gives  the  reader^ 
a  lesson  of  piety  and  virtue ;  and  teaehea  them* 
that  the  most  brave  and  the  most  wise  can  do  no- 
thing, and  attain  nothing  great  and  glorious,  witl)* 
out  the  assistance  of  Heaven.  Thus  the  machinery 
croons  the  whole  work,,  and  renders  it  at  qdc$ 
UfWellQus,  probfOde,  afid  vao^  ' '  * 
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ARGUMENT. 

MtmRTA^S  DESCENT  TO  fTUApA. 

fuE  poem  opens  within  foity-eigbt  dajn  of  the  ar- 
rival  of  UlyMes  in  his  dominions.  He  had  now 
remapped  seven  years  in  the  island  of  Calypso, 
when  the  gods,  assembled  in  council,  proposed 
the  method  of  his  departure  from  thence,  and 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  concluds^  to  send  Mercury  to  Calypso, 
and  Pallas  immediately  descends  to  Ithaca. 
She  holds  a  conference  with  Telemaohus,  in  the 
jhape  of  Mentes,  king  of  the  Taphians ;  in  which 

^  she  advises  him  to  take^  a  journey  in  quest  of  his 
father  Ulysses,  to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  where  Nestor 
and  Menelansyet  reigned:  then,  after  having 
visibly  displayed  her  divinity,  disappears.  The 
suitors  of  Penelope  make  great  entertainments, 
and  riot  in  her  palace  till  night  Phemius  sings 
to  them  the  return  of  the  Grecians,  till  Penelope 
puU  a  stop  te  the  song.  Some  words  arise  be- 
tween the  suitois  and  T^lemachus,  who  sumroont 
fhe  council  to  meet  the  da^  (ollowiaf , 


Tas  man,  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renown*dy 
Long  exercisM  in  woes,  oh  Muse !  resound. 
Who,  when  his  arms  had  wrought  the  destin*d  fall 
Of  ssfcred  Troy,  and  raz'd  her  heaven-built  wall, 
Wandering  from  clime  to  clime,  observant  stray'd. 
Their  manners  opted,  and  their  states  survey'd. 
On  stormy  seas  nnnumber'd  toils  he  bore, 
Sdfat  with  his  friends  to  gain  his  natal  shore; 
Vain  tails !  their  im^lloiis  folly  dar'd  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day; 
The  gods  vindictive  doomed  them  never  more 
(Ah,  men  nnbless'd !)  to  touch  .that  natal  shore. 
Oh,  snatch  some  portion  of  these  acts  from  hie^ 
pelestial  Muse !  and  to  our  world  relate. 

Now  at  their  native  realms  the  Greeks  arrived : 
AU  who  the  war  of  ten  long  years  survivM, 
And  'scap*d  the  perils  of  tlte  gulphy  mainl 
Ulysses,  sole  of  all  the  victor  traiq. 
An  exile  from  his  dear  paternal  coast, 
D^Ior*d  his  absent  queen,  and  empire  los^ 
Oalypso  in  he»  caves  constrained  his  stay. 
With  sweet,  rductan^^  amorous  delay : 
In  viun— ^br  now  the  drcliog  years  disclosa 
TlM  day  predestined  to  reward  his  woes. 
At  length  his  Ithaca  is  given  by  fate, 
Where  yet  new  labours  his  arrival  wa|t ; 
At  lengUi  their  rage  the  hostile  powers  restraio. 
All  but  the  ruthless  monarch  of  the  main. 
But  now  the  god,  remote,  a  heavenly  guest. 
In  Ethiopia  gracM  the  genial  feast 
(A  racedivkled,  whom  with  sloping  rays 
The  rising  and  dsKending  Sun  surveys) ; 
There  im  the  world's  extremest  verge,  rever'd 
With  haeatombs  and  prayer  in  pomp  preferr'd. 
Distant  he  lay  t  while  in  the  bright  abodes 
Of  high  0]vm|>us,  Jove  conven'd  the  gods : 
Th'  assembly  thus  the  sire  stifreme  addrest, 
&f  sthos'  fote  reiolTing  in  his  breast| 


Whom  young  Orestes  to  Ae  dreaiy  coast 
Of  Pluto  sent,  a  blood-polluted  ghost 

"  Perverse  mankind !  whose  wills,  created  free, 
Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree ; 
AU  to  the  dooming  gods  their  guilt  translate. 
And  follies  are  miscall'd  the  crimes  of  fate 
When  to  his  lust  .£gysthus  gave  the  rein. 
Did  fate,  or  we,  th*  adulterous  act  constrain  ? 
Did  fate,  or  we,  when  great  Atrides  dy'd, 
Urge  the  bold  traitor  to  the  regicide  ? 
Hermes  I  sent,  while  yet  his  soul  pfmain'd 
Sincere  from  royal  blood,  and  faith  proian'd ;  * 
To  warn  the  wretch,  that  young  Orestes,  grown 
To  manly  years,  should  re-assert  the  throne. 
Yet,  impotent  of  mmd,  and  nncontroUM, 
He  plung'd  into  the  gulf  which  Heaven  foretold." 
Here  paus'd  the  god ;  and  pensive  thus  replies 
Minerva,  graceful  with  her  azure  eyes : 
*•  O  thou  \  fron  whom  the  whole  creation  springs^ 
The  source  of  power  on  Earth  dcriv»d  to  kings  ! 
His  death  was  equal  to  the  direful  deed ; 
So  may  the  man  of  blood  be  doom'd  to  bleed  ! 
But  grief  and  rage  ahemate  wound  my  breast. 
For  brave  Ul]r*ses,  still  by  fete  opprest 
Amidst  an  isle,  around  whose  rocky  shore 
The  forests  murmur,  and  the  surges  roar. 
The  blameless  hero  from  his  wish'd-fbr  home 
A  goddess  g^iards  in  her  enchanted  dome : 
(Atlas  her  sire,  to  whose  far-piercing  eye 
The  wonders  cHT  the  deep  expanded  lie ; 
Th»  eternal  columns  which  on  Earth  he  rears 
F4id  in  the  starry  vault,  and  prop  the  spheres.) 
By  his  fair  daughter  is  the  chief  conftn'd, 
Who  soothes  to  dear  delight  his  anxious  mind  ? 
Successless  all  her  soft  caresses  prove. 
To  banish  from  his  breast  his  country's  love ; 
To  see  the  smoke  from  his  lov'd  palace  rise, 
While  the  dear  isle  in  dist^t  prospect  lies. 
With  what  contentment  would  he  close  his  eyes  ? 
And  will  Omnipotence  neglect  to  save 
The  sufiinring  virtue  of  ^e  wise  and  brave  ? 
MMt  he,  wlipse  altars  on  the  Phrygian' shore 
With  Arequent  rites,  and  pure,  avow'd  thy  power. 
Be  doomM  |he  worrt  of  human  ills  to  prove, 
Unbless*d^  abandon'd  to  the  wrath  of  Jove  ?'* 
*'  Daughter !  what  worJs  have  pass'd  thy  lips 
unweigh'd  ?" 
(Repljr'd  the  thunderer  to  the  martial  maid) 
•*  Deem  not  unjustly  by  my  doom  opprest 
Of  human  race  the  wisest  and  the  b«t 
Neptune,  by  prayer  repentant  rarely  won. 
Afflicts  the  ohief,  t'  avenge  his  giant-son. 
Whose  visual  orb  Ulysses  lobb'd  of  Hght ! 
Great  Polyphome,  of  more  than  mortal  might ! 
Him  young  ThoSsa  bore  (tlje  bright  increase 
Of  Phorcys,  dreaded  m  the  sounds  and  seas) : 
Whom  Neptune  ey'd  with  bloom  of  beauty  blest, 
And  \^  his  cave  the  jrialding  nymph  comprcst 
For  this,  the  god  constrains  the  Greek  to  roam, 
A  hopeless  exile,  from  his  native  home. 
From  death  alone  exempt-r-but  cease  to  mourn  f 
Let  all'Combine  t'  achieve  his  wish'd  return : 
Neptune  aton'd,  his  wrath  shall  now  refrain. 
Or  thwart  the  synod  of  the  gods  in  vara.*' 

*♦  Father  and  kmg  adored  l'»  Minerva  cry'd, 
"  Since  all  who  in  th'  Olympian  bower  reside 
Now  make  the  wandering  Greek  their  public  care. 
Let  Hermes  to  th'  Atlantic  isle  *  repair  $ 
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Bid  him,  arrivM  in  bright  Calypso^s  court. 
The  sanction  of  th'  assembled  powers  report : 
That  wiae  UlysMS  to  his  native  land 
•Must  speed,  obedient  io  their  high  command. 
Meantime  Telemachuc,  the  blooming  heir 
Of  sea-girt  Ithaca,  demands  my  care : 
'Tis  mine  to  form  bis  green  onpractisM  years> 
In  sage  debates ;  surround^  with  hit  peers. 
To  save  the  state ;  and  timely  to  restrain 
The  bold  intrusion  of  the  suitor-train : 
Who  crowd  his  palace,  and  with  lawless  power 
His  herds  and  docks  in  feastfal  rites  devour. 
To  di8^Ilit  Sparta,  and  the  spacious  waste 
Of  sandy  Pyle,  the  royal  youth  shall  haste. 
There,  warm  with  filial  love,  the  cause  iuquire 
That  from  his  realm  retards  his  godlike  sire : 
Delivering  early  to  the  voice  of  tame 
The  promise  of  a  great,  immortal  name." 

She  said :  the  sandals  of  celestial  mould, 
TIedg'd  with  ambrosial  plumes,  and  rich  with  gold. 
Surround  her  feet ;  with  these  sublime  she  sails 
Th*  a^al  space,  and  mounts  the  winged  gales : 
O'er  earth  and  ocean  wide  prepared  to  soar. 
Her  dreaded  aim  a  beamy  javelin  bore. 
Ponderous  and  ^sast ;  which,  when  her  fury  bums, 
Proud  tjrrants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  o'er- 

.  turns, 
From  high  Olympns  prone  her  flight  she  bends, 
I  And  in  the  realm  of  Ithaca  descends. 
Her  lipeamenU  divine,  the  grave  disguise 
Of  Mentes'  form  conoeard  from  human  eyes 
(Mentes,  the  monarch  of  the  Taphian  land) : 
A  glittering  spear  wav'd  awful  m  her  hand. 
There  ^  the  portal  plac'd,  the  heaven*bora  maid 
Enormous  riot  and  misrule  surveyU. 
On  hidaa  of  beeves,  before  the  palace  gate, 
(Sad  spoils  of  lui^ury !)  the  suitors  sate. 
With  rival  art,  and  ardour  in  their  mien, 
At  obess  they  vie,  to  captivate  the  <|ueen; 
Pivioing  of  their  loves.    Attendmg  nigh 
A  menial  train  the  Rowing  bowl  supply: 
Others,  apart,  the  spacious  hall  prepare. 
And  form  the  costly  feast  with  busy  oare. 
There  young  Teleaiacbus,  his  bloomy  foo9 
Glowing  celesthil  sweet,  with  godlike  grace 
Amid  the  ohcle  shines :  but  hope  and  fear 
(Painful  vicissitude !)  his  bosom  tear. 
Kow,  imag'd  in  his  nin^  ho  sees  reslDr*^ 
In  peace  and  joy,  the  peoplje'S  rightful  lord  j 
The  proud  oppressors  ^  the  vtngcftil  swor^ 
While  his  fond  soul  these  fancied  triumphs  svdl'd. 
The  stranger  guest  the  royal  youth  beheld.: 
C^riev'd  that  a  visitaot  so  long  shQu>d  wait 
Unmark'd,  unhwwur'd,  at  a  monarch's  gate; 
InttUnt  be  flew  with,  hospitable  baste. 
And  the  new  friend  with  courteous  air  embraced. 
•*  Stranger  !  whoe'er  thou  art,  securely,  rest, 
Affianc'd  in  my  fiuih,  a  friendiy  guest : 
yVpproach  the  dome,  the  social  banquet  share. 
And  then  the  purpose  of. thy  soul  doclare." 

Thus,  afiable  and  mild,  tho  prince  precedes. 
Ami  to  the  dome  th'  unknown  cel'-atial  leads. 
The  spear  rec^vhig  finom  bar  band,  he  plac'd 
Against  a  column,  fair  with  sculpture  grac'd ; 
Where  seemly  rang'd  in  peaceful  otder  stood 
Ulysses'  arms,  now  long  disus'd  tx>  blood. 
He  led  the  goddess  to  the  sovereign  seat. 
Her  feet  supported  with  a  stool  of  state 
(A  purple  carpet  spread  the  pavement  wide)  j 
Then  drew  his  leat,  hmVm  U  her  ride  5 


Par  from  the  suitor-train  a  brat;^  crowd. 
With  insolence,  and* wine,  elate  and  loud : 
Where  the  free  guest,  unnotic'd,  might  relate^ 
If  haply  conscious,  of  his  father's  fate. 
The  golden  ewer  a  maid  obsequious  brings, 
Replenifth'd  from  the  cool,  translucent  springs; 
With  copious  water  the  bright  vase  supplies 
A  silver  laver,  of  cap'acioux  size : 
They  wash.    The  tables  in  fair  order  spread. 
They  heap  the  glittering  canisters  with  bread  i 
Viands  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste, 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour,  rich  repast! 
Delicious  wines  th'  attending  herald  bronght^   \ 
The  gold  gave  lustre  to  the  purple  draught. 
Lur'd  with  the  vapour  of  the  frd^jant  €nst. 
In  rush'd  the  suitors  with  voracious  haste : 
Marshall'd  in  order  due,  to  eaob  a  sewer 
Presents,  to  bathe  his  hands,  a  radiant  ewer. 
Luxuriant  then  they  feast     Observant  round 
Oay  stripling  youths  the  briomiing  goblets  crowa^d. 
The  rage  of  hunger  quell'd,  they  all  advance. 
And  form  to  roeasur'd  airs  the  mazy  dance : 
To  Phemius  was  consigned  the  choided  lyre, 
Whose  band  reluctant  toach'd  the  warbling  wtras 
Phemius,  whose  voice  divine  could  sweetest  sing 
High  strains,  responsive  to  the  vocal  strings 

Meanwhile,  in  whispers  to  his  heavenly  guest 
His  indignation  thus  the  prince  exprest : 
"  Indulge  my  rising  grief,  whilst  these  (my  fneDd) 
With  song  and  dance  the  pompous  revel  end. 
light  is  the  dance,  and  doubly  sweet  the  lays. 
When  for  the  dear  delight  another  pays. 
His  treasured  stores  th^  cormorants  consume, 
Whose  bones,  defrauded  of  a  regal  tomb 
And  common  turf,  lie  naked  on  the  plain. 
Or  doom'd  to  welter  in  the  whelming  main. 
Should  he  return,  that  troop  so  blithe  and  bold, 
Witli  purple  robes  inwrought,  and  stiff  with  gold. 
Precipitant  in  fear  would  wing  tbeTr  flight. 
And  curse  their  cumhrous  pride's  unweildy  weight* 
But,  ah,  I  dream  !-r-th'  appohited  hour  is  fled  1 
And  hope,  too  long  with  vain  delusion  fed,    ■ 
Deaf  to  the  rumour  of  fallacious  fame. 
Gives  to  the  roll  of  death  his  glorious  name ! 
With  venial  freedom  let  me  now  demand 
Thy  name,  thy  lineage,  and  paternal  land; 
Sincere,  feom  wl^epce  began  thy  course,  recita, 
And  to  what  ship  I  ow^  the  friendly  freight  ? 
Now  first  to  me  this  visit  dost  thou  deign. 
Or  numbered  in  my  father's  social  train  i 
All  who  deserv'd  his  choice  he  made  bis  own, 
And,  curious  much  to  know,  he  for  was  known." 

"  My  birth  I  boast"  (the  blue-ey'd  virgin  cries) 
**  Prom  great  Anchialus,  renown'd  and  wises 
Mentes  my  name :  I  rule  the  Taphian  raee. 
Whose  bounds  the  deep  circumfltient  wavesembr&oei 
A  duteous  people,  and  industrious  isle. 
To  naval  arts  inur'd,  and  stormy  toiL 
Freighted  witb  iron  fh>m  niy  native  land, 
I  steer  my  voyage  to  the  BruUan  strand ; 
To  gain  by  commerce  for  the  labour 'd  Okass, 
A  just  proportion  of  refulgent  brass. 
Far  from- your  capital  my  ship  resides 
At  Heithrus,  and  secure  at  anchor  rides ; 
Where  waving  groves  on  airy  Neion  grow* 
Supremely  tall,  and  shade  the  deeps  bekm. 
Thence  to  revisit  3rour  imperial  dome. 
And  old  hereditary  guest  I  come : 
Your  father's  friend.  ^Laertes  can  relato 
:Our  faith  un^pott^^,  wd  it*  ^ariy  4«^^i 
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Wbo,  prertvHhliMvt-oorrodMiggriftfaiidyMai 
To  the  gay  court  ft  rural  aluulo  prefers^ 
Where,  sole  of  all  hA  train,  amatroasage 
Supports  with  homely  food  his  dcoopiog  age, 
With  feeble  stepe  from  marsbaUing  his  vines 
Returning  sad^  when  toilsotne  day.  declines. 

'*  With  friendly  speed,  induced  by  erring  fisine. 
To  hail  Ulysses'  safe  return^  I  came ; 
But  still  the  frown  of  sosoe  celestial  power 
With  envious  joy  fotards  the  blissful  botir. 
Let  not  your  soul  be  Sunk  in  sad -despair ; 
He  lires,  he  breathes  this  heavenly  vital  air. 
Among  a  savage  race,  whose  shelfy  bounds 
With  qpaseless  roar  the  foaming  deep  surrounds. 
The  thoughts  which  roll  within  my  raviah'd  breast, 
To  me,  no  seer,  th'  hispmn^'  gods  suggest ; 
Nor.AiU*d,  nor  studious,  with  prophetic  eye 
To  judge  the  winged  omeoa  of  the  sky. 
Yet  hear  thb  certain  speech,  nor  deem  it  vain  i 
Though  adamantine  bonds  the  chief  restrain, 
The  dire  restraint  hia  wisdom  will  defeat. 
And  soon  castore  him  to  his  regal  seat. 
But,  generous  youth !  sincere  and  free  declare, 
Are  you,  of  manly  growth,  his  royal  heir  ?. 
For  sure  Ulysses  io  your  look  appears* 
The  same  his  features,  if  the  Same  his  years. 
Such  was  that  fece,  on  which  I  dwelt  with  joy 
Ere  Greece  assemUed  stemmed  the  tides  to  Troy ; 
But,  parting  .then  for  that  detested  shore, 
Oiireyes,  unhappy.!  never  greeted  more.'* 

**  To  prove  a  genuine  birth"  (the  prince  replies) 
*'  On  female  truth  assenting  feith  relies ; 
Hius  manifest  of  right,  1  build  my  clain 
Sure-fOunded  on  a  feir  roi^temal  fame, 
Ulysses*  son:  but  happier  he,  whom  fete 
Hath  plac'd  beneath  the  storms  which  toss  the  great ! 
Happier  the  son,  whose  hoary  sire  is  blest 
With  humble  affluence,  and  dome^tc  rest  I 
Happier  than  I,  to  future  empire  bom. 
But  dooin'd  a  father^s  wretched  fate  to  mourn  !" 
To  whom,  wftb  aspect  mild,  the  guest  divine  : 
*'  Oh  true  diescendant  of  a  scepter'd  line ! 
The  gods  a  glorious  fete  from  anguish  free 
To  chaste  Penelope's  increase  decree* 
Bat  say,  yon  joyful  troop  so  gaily  drest,. 
Is  this  a  bridal  or  a  friendly  feast ! 
Or  from  their  deed  I  rightlier  may  divine, 
Unseemly  flown  with  insolence  and  wme ; 
Unwelcome  revellers,  whose  lawless  joy 
pains  the  sage  ear,  and  hurts  the  sober  eye  ?" 
**  Magnificence  of  old"  (the  prince  replied) 
*'  Beneath  our  ro^.with  virtue  could  reside ; 
Unblam'd  abundance  crown'd  the  royal  board. 
What  time  this  dome  reverM  her  prudent  lord ; 
Who  now  (so  Heaven  decrees)  is  doom'd  to  mourn 
Bitter  constraint ;  erroneous  and  forlorn. 
Better  the  chief,  oBi  Uion's  hostile  plain. 
Had  feirn. surrounded  with  his  warlike  train ; 
Or  safe  retum'd,  the  race  of  glory,  past. 
New  to  his  friends'  embmce,  had  breath'd  his  last ! 
Then  gvateful  Qreeee  with  streaming  eyea  would 
Historic  marbles,  to  reeard  bis  praise ;  [raise 

His  praisb,  eternal  oa  Ihe  feithfnl  stone. 
Had  with  transmiasive' honour  grac'd  his  son. 
Now  snatchM  by  harpiea  to^the  droaiy  coast^ 
Sunk  is  the  hero^  and  his  glory  lost: 
Vaoish'd.atonce!  unhentk-of,  anduoknownJ 
4nd  I  his  heur  in  misery  alone. 
Kor  fbr  a  dear,  lost  Mier  only  flow 
Thia filial  teftrt,  b^t  wo#  luoeeeds  to.vqa^ 


To  tempt  the  ipoiiielaiii  qaeen  with  amoiOQ» 
wilea, 

Resort  the  aoblcfc  firoB  th»  Mighbouring  isles; 

From  Sames,  circled  with  th'  Ionian  maan^ 

Duliohium,  and  Zaoynthus^  sylvan  reign : 

Ev'n  with  presumptuous  hope  her  bed  t'  asoead. 

The  loyds  of  Uhaca  their  ri^t  pretend. 

She  seems  attentive  to  their  pleaded  vows. 

Her  heart  detesting  what  her  ear  aUows. 

They,  v%in  eaqpectants  of  the  bridal  hour. 

My  stores  4b  riotous  expense  devour. 

In  feast  and  dance  the  mirthful  months  employ^ 

And  meditate  my  doom,  to  crown  their  joy." 
With  tender  pity  tonch'd,  the  goddess  cried  s 

'  '*  Soon' may  kind  Heaven  a  sure  relief  provide! 

,  Soon  may  your  sire  discharge  the  vengeance  due, 

j  And  all  your  wrongs  the  prond  oppressors  me ! 

Oh !  in  that  portal  should  the  chief  appear. 

Each  hand  tremendous  with  a  hrasen  spear» 
In  radiant  panoply  his  limbs  incas'd 

(For  so  of  old  my  fether's  coort  he  grac*d»  ' 
When  social  mirth  unbent  his  sdrioos  soul, 

O'er  the  full  banquel,  and  the  sprightly  bowl)  s 
He  then  from  £pyr^>  the  feir  domam 

Of  Ilus,  sprung  from  Jason^  royal  strain,      [vmi^ 
Measured  a  length  of  seas,  a  toilsome  length,  ia 
For  voyaging  to  leam  the  direful  art 

To  taint  with  deadly  druga  the  bariied  dait^ 
Observant  of  the  gods,  and  sternly  jnst^ 
Ilus  refus'd  f  impart  the  banefbl  trust  t 
With  friendlier  zeal  my  fether's  son!  was  fir'di 
The  drugs  he  knew,  «nd  gave  the  boon  desir'di 

I  App^r'd  ho  now  with  such  heroic  port. 
As  then  conspicnous  at  the  Taphian  coor^^ 
Soon  should  yon  boasters  eease  their  han^^ity/ilRft^ 
Or  each  atone  his  guilty  love  with  life. 
But  of  his  wish'd  return  the  care  resign ; 
Be  future  vengeance  to  the  powers  divine. 
My  sentence  hear :  with  stern  distaste  avow'd. 
To  their  own  districts  drive  the  suiti^roovd : 
When  next  the  momiqg  warms  the  purple  eaal^ 
Convoke  the  peerage,  and  the  gods  attest ; 
The  sorrows  cf  3rour  inmost  soul  relate ; 
And  form  sura  plana  to  save  the  sinking  states 
Should  second  love  a  pleasing  flame  inspire. 
And  the  chaste  queen  connubial  rites  require  ; 
Dismiss'd  with  honour,  let  her  hence  repair 
Ta  great  Icarius,  whose  paternal  care 
Will  guide  her  passion,  and  reward  the  choica 
With  wealthy  dower,  and  bridal  gifts  of  price. 
Then  let  this  dictate  of  my  love  prevail : 
Instant,  to  foreign  realms  prepare  to  sail. 
To  leam  3rour  father's  fortuaes:  Fame  may  provoi 
Or  omen'd  voice,  (the  messenger  of  Jove) 
Propitious  to  the  search.     Direct  your  toil 
Through  the  wide  ocean  first  to  sandy  Pyle;  *' 
Of  Nestor,  hoary  sage,  his  doom  demand : 
Thence  speed  your  voyage  to  the  Spartan  Strand  |   . 
For  young  Atrides  to  th'  Achaian  coast 
Arriv'd  the  last  of  all  the  victor  host. 
If  yet  Ulysses  vi«ws  the  light;  forbear, 
Till  the  fleet  hoora  featoaa  the  oirciiog  yewb 
But  if  his  soul  hath  wiag'd  the.  destin'd  Aighl^ 
Inhabitant  of  deep  disastrous  night  a 
Homeward  with  piooa  speed  reposathf  mahsy 
To  the  psle  shade  lwiereal<rite»ofdai«, 
Plant  the  fair  column  oV  the-vaaant  W""^ 
A  hero>  honours  let  the  heio  have^ 
With  decent  grief  the  royafr  dead  deBlor'4 
For  thechail»quainaeteotMi(B^iMi&Qid« 
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Then  let  rat«nfre  your  ^»nng  mind  employ. 
By  fraud  or  force  the  snitor-trBin  destroy, 
.  And,  starting  into  manhood,  tMxmi  the  boy. 
]Flast  thou  not  beard  how  yonog  Orestes,  fir'd 
With  great  rerenge,  Immortal  praise  acqnir'd  ? 
His  virgin-svord  .fgystbos'  reins  imbrued ; 
The  murderer  fell,  and  blood  atoned  for  blood. 
C  greaUy  bless'd  with  every  blooming  grace ! 
With  equal  steps  the  paths  of  glory  trace  $ 
floin  to  that  royal  youth's  your  riTal  name. 
And  shine  eternal  in  the  sphere  of  fame.-iP 
Sut  my  asociates  now  my  stay  deplore, 
Impatient  on  the  hoarse-resoundmg  shore. 

'    Thou,  heedful  of  advice,  secure  proceed ; 
*  My  piraise  the  precept  is,  be  thine  the  de«].*' 

"  The  counsel  of  my  friend"  (the  youth  rfjoin*d) 
*'  Imprints  conviction  on  my  grateful  mind. 
So  fiitheis  speak  (persuasive  speech  and  mild) 
'^beir  sage  experience  to  the  favourite  child. 
But,  since  to  part,  for  sweet  refection  due 
The  genial  viands  let  my  train  renew : 
And  the  nch  pledge  of  plighted  faith  receive. 
Worthy  the  heir  erf  Ithaca  to  give." 

"  Defer  the  promisM  boon,"  (the  goddess,  cries, 
Oelestial  azure  brightening  in  her  eyes) 
*'  And  let  me  now  regain  the  Reithrian  port : 
From  Temes6  retum*d,  your  royal  oourt 
Ishallnevisit;  and  that  pledge  receive; 
And  gifts,  memorial  of  our  friendship,  leave.'* 

Abrupt,  with  eagle-epecd  she  cut  the  sky ; 
Instant  invisible  to  monal  eye. 
Then  fiist  be  rpcognis'd  th'  etiierial  guest; 
Wonder  and  joy  alternate  ibe  his  breast : 
Heroic  thoughts,  inibi^d,  his  heart  dilate; 
lievolving  much  fan  father's  doubtful  fete. 
At  length,  coropos'd,  hejohi*d  thesuitor-throng; 
HushM  in  attention  to  the  warbled  song. 
His  tender  theme  the  charming  lyrist  chose, 
Minerva^s  anger,  and  the  direful  woes 
Which  voyaging  from  Troy  the  victors  bore, 

^    While  storm:^  vindictive  intercept  the  shore. 
The  shrilling  airs  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds, 
^Reflecting  to  the  queen  the  silrer  sounds. 
With  gri^  renew'd  the  weeping  fair  descends  ^ 
Their  soverngn's  step  a  virgin  train  attends ; 
A  veil,  of  richest  texture  wrought,  she  weais, 
And  silent  to  the  joyous  ball  repairs. 
There  from  the  portal,  with  heir  mild  command. 
Thus  gently  checks  the  minstrel's  tuneful  hand  ? 
'*  Pbemius  i  let  acts  of  gods,  and  heroes 
old. 
What  ancieat  bards  hi  hall  and  bower  have  told, 
Atteraper'd  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ ; 
Such  the  pleas'd  ear  will  drink  with  silent  joy. 
But,  oh !  forbear  that  dear  disastrous  name. 
To  sorrow  sacred,  and  secure  of  fame  { 
My  bleeding  bosom  sickens  at  the  sound. 
And  every  piercing  note  indicts  a  wound'* 

"  Why,  dearest  object  of  rty  duteous  love,»» 
("Reply'd  the  prince)  •*  will  you  tha  bard  reprove  } 
Oft,  Jove's  ethereal  rays  (resisting  fire> 
The  chanter's  soul  and  raptur'd  song  inspire; 
Instinct  div'mel  nor  blame  severe  his  choice. 
Warbling  the  Grecian  woes  with  harp  and  voicffi 
For  novel  lays  atlvact  our  ra^sh'd  ears ; 
^ut  old,  the  mind  with  inattention  hears ; 
Patient  permit  the  sadly  pleasing  strain ; 
Familiar  now  with  iprief,  your  tears  refrain. 
And  m  tb«  public  woe  forget  your  own  ; 
You  weep  not  for  a  perishM  lordi  nlooet 


What  Greeks,  now  wandering  in  the  St3rgliii  gfooni| 
With  your  Ulysses  shared  an  equal  doom  1 
Your  widow'd  hours,  apart,  with  female  toil 
And  various  labours  of  the  loom,  beguile ; 
There  rule,  from  palace-cares  remote  and  free  f 
That  care  to  man  belongs,  and  most  to  me." 

Mature  beyond  his  years  the  qu^en  adnmet 
His  sage  reply,  and  with  her  tram  retires. 
Then  swelling  sorrows  burst  their  former  bounds. 
With  echoing  grief  afresh  the  dome  resounds ; 
Till  Pallas,  piteous  of  her  plaintive  cries. 
In  slumber  dos'd'her  silver-streaming  eyes. 

Meantime,  rekindled  at  the  royal  charms, 
TumultMOus  love  each  beatmg  bosom  warms  ; 
Intemperate  rage  a  wordy  war  began ; 
But  bold  Telemachus  assum'd  the  man. 
"  Instant"  (he  cry'd)  ''your  female  dtscoid^end, 
Ye  dcedless  boasters !  and  the  song  attend ; 
Obey  that  sweet  compulsion,  nor  profene 
With  dissonance  the  smooth  melodioui  strains- 
Pacific  now  prolong  the  jovial  feast ; 
But  when  the  dawn  reveals  the  rosy  east, 
I,  to  the  peers  assembled,  shall  propose 
The  fim)  resolve,  I  here  in  few  dtsdose  s 
No  longer  live  the  cankers  of  my  court; 
All  to  jrour  several  states  with  speed  resort ; 
Waste  in  wild  riot  what  your  land  allows, 
Tl^efie  ply  the  early  feast,  and  late  carouse. 
But  if,  to  honour  lost,  tis  still  decreed 
For  3rou  my  bowl  shall  flow,  my  flocks  shall  b]eed| 
Judge  and  revenge  my  right,  impartial  Jove !— ir 
By  him,  and  all  th'  immortal  thrones  above, 
(A  sacred  oath)  each  proud  oppressor,  slain. 
Shall  i^ith  inglorious  gore  this  marble  stain.** 

Aw'd  by  the  prince,  thus  haughty,  bold,  and  young, 
Ragegnaw'd  the  lip,  and  wonder  chain'd  the  tongue^ 
Silence  at  length  the  gay  Antinoiis  broke, 
Constram'd  a  smile,  and  thus  ambiguous  spoke; 
"  What  god  to  3^ttr  untutor'd  youth  aflbrds 
This  headlong  torrent  of  amazing  words  ? 
May  Jove  delay  thy  reign,  and  cumber  late 
So  bright  a  genius  with  the  toils  of  state ! " 

**  Those  toils"  (Telemachus  serene  replies) 
"  Have  charms,  with  all  their  weight,  t'  allure  thQ 
'Past  by  th^  throne  obsequious  fame  resides,  [wise. 
And  wealth  incessant  rolls  her  goldeik  tides. 
Nor  let  Antinoiis  rage,  if  strong  desire 
Of  wealth  and  feme  a  youthful  bosom  fire; 
Elect  by  Jove  his  delegat#bf  sway, . 
With  joyous  pride  the  summons  I'd  obey.   , 
Whene'er  Uljrsses  roams  the  realm  of  nighL 
Should  factious  power  dispute  my  Imeal  right, 
Some  other  Greeks  a  fairer  claim  may  plead ; 
To  vour  pretence  their  title  would  precede. 
At  least,  the  scepixe  lost,  I  still  should  reigi| 
Sole  o'er  my  vassals,  and  domestip  train." 

To  this  Eurymachus :  "  To  Heaven  alonn 
Refer  the  choice  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 
Your  patrimonial  stores  in  peace  possess; 
Undoubted,  all  vour  filial  claim  confefs ; 
Your  private  right  should  impious  power  invads^ 
The  peers  of  Ithaca  would  arm  in  aid. 
But  say,  tha^  stranger  guest  who  late  withdrew, 
What  and  from  whence  ?  his  name  and  lineage  shew^ 
His  grave  demeanour  and  majestic  grace 
Speak  him  descended  of  no  vulgar  race.: 
Did  he  some  loan  of  ancient  right  require, 
Or  came  fore-runner  of  your  scepter'd  sire?'* 

"  Oh,  son  of  Polybus!"  the  prince  replies, 
''  No  m9re  my  sire  wUl  glad  these  km^ing  eye«| 
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Tie  queen's  fbnd  hope  inventive  rumour  ckeert, 
iOr  vain  divio«i-s*  dreams  divert  her  fears. 
That  stranger-guest  the  Taphian  realm  obeys, 
A  reslni  defended  with  incircling  aeai ; 
Mentesv  mn  ever-honour'd  name,  of  old 
tiisb  in  Ulysses'  aoci^l  list  enfoll'd.*' 

Thus  be,  though  conscious  of  lb'  etherial  guest, 
Asiswer*d  evasive  of  the  sly  request. 
Meantime  the  lyre  rejoins  the  sprightly  lay ; 
Love-dittied  ains,  and  dance,  conclude  the  day. 
But  \fiten  the  star  of  eve  with  golden  light 
Adom'd  the  matron  brow  of  sable  night ; 
The  mirthful  train  dispersing  quit  the  court, 
And  to  their  several  domes  to  rest  resort. 
A  towering  structure  to  the  palace  joiaM  ; 
Tb  this  tuM  steps  the  thoughtful  prince  inclined ; 
In  his  pavilion  there,  to  dieep  repairs ; 
The  lighted  torch,  the  sage  Euryclea  bears ; 
(Daughter  of  Ops^  the  just  Pisenor's  son, 
For  twenty  beeves  by  great  Laertes  woo  ; 
In  rosy  prime  with,  charms  attractive  grac'd. 
Honoured  by  him,  a  gentle  lord  and  chaste. 
With  dear  esteem ;  too  wi&e,  with  jealous  strife 
To  taint  the  joys  of  sweet,  counubial  life. 
Sole  with  Telemachus  her  service  ends, 
A  child  abe  nnrsM  him,  and  a  man  attends^) 

Whilst  to  his  conch  the  prince  himself  addrest. 
The  dutnons  dame  rt^etv^d  the  purple  vest : 
The  purple  vest  with  decent  care  disposed. 
The  silver  ting  s^e  piiU*d,  the  door  rcclos*d  j 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  cord, 
To  the  ttrong  staple's  inmo^  drpih  restor'd, 
|Socur*d  the  valves.    There  wrapt  in  silent  shade. 
Pensive,  the  rules  the  goddess  gave,  be  weigh'd ; 
Stretched  on  the  downy  fleece,  nq  rest  he  knofs, 
4a4  in  his  raptured  soul  the  vision  glovs. 
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TBR  C0U!ICIt  OF  ITBApA. 

TspMACnufi,  in  the  assembly  of  ^e  lords  of  Ith.aCQ, 
complains  of  the  injustice  done  him  by  the 
suitors,  and  insists  upon  the|r  departure  from  bis 
|tolace  i  appealing  to  the  princes,  and  exciting 
the  people  to  declare  against  them.  The  suitors 
endeavour  to  justify  their  stay,  at  least  till  he 
shall  send  the  queen  to  the  court  of  Iparius  her 
faflier;  whid^  he  refuses.  There  appears  a 
prodigy  of  two  eagles  ip  the  sky,  which  gu 
augur  expounds  to  i^e  min  of  the  suitors. 
Telemachus  then  demands  a  vessel  to  carry  him 
to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  there  to  inquire  of  his 
ibther's  fortunes.  Pallas,  in  the  shape  of  Mentor 
(an  ancient  friend  of  Ulysses),  helps  him  to  a 
ship,  assists  him  in  preparing  necessaries  for  the 
voyage,  and  embarks  with  him  that  ni^ht;  which 
concludes  the  second  day  from  the  opei^ing  of 
the  poem. 

The  scene  coptinoes  in  tha  palace  of  Uljrsses  in 

'  Ithaca. 


r«ow  reddening  from  the  dawn,  the  morning-ray 
Glow'd  ia  the  front  of  heaveoi  and  ^ve  tb^  day. 


The  youthful  hero,  with  returning  Kght, 
Rose  anxious  from  th'  inquietudes  of  night, 
A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride,- 
A  tw9-edg'd  falcbioQ  thrvaten*d  by  his  side^ 
Embroidered  salklals  glitter'd  as  he  trod. 
And  forth  he  mov*d  miyestio  as  a  god. 
I'hen  by  his  heralds,  restless  of  delay. 
To  council  calls  his  peers:  Umb  peen  obey. 
Soon  as  in  solemn  form  th*  assembly  sate, 
^rom  his  high  dome  himself  descends  in  state. 
Bright  in  his  hand-n  ponderous  javelin  shin*d; 
Twodogsi  a  faithful  guard,  attend  behind; 
Pallas  with  grace  divme  his  form  improves, 
And  gwing  crowds  admire  him  as  he  moves.        ' 

His  father's  throne  l^e  iilPd :  while  disUi|t  stood 
The  hoary  peers,  and  aged  wisdom  bow'd. 

*Twas  silence  all.    At  last  ^gyptius  spoke  ; 
.£gyptius,  by  his  age  and  sorrows  broke : 
A  length  of  days  his  soul  with  prudence  crown*d, 
A  length  of  days  had  bent  him  to  the  gmmid. 
His  eldest  hope  '  in  arms  to  lllon  came. 
By  grf at  Ulysses  Uught  the  path  to  hme ; 
But  (hapless  youth)  the  hideous  Cyclops  tore 
His  quivering  limbs,  and  quaiTd  his  ^ontinr 

gore. 
Threa  SQQs  renu^nM  :  to  climb  with  haoghty  fins 
The  royal  bed,  Eurynomus  aspires ; 
The  rest  with  duteous  love  his  griefii  astwage. 
And  ease  the  sire  of  half  the  cares  of  age. 
Yet  still  his  Antiphus  he  loves,  he  mourns. 
And,  as  he  stood,  he  spoke  and  wept  by  tnms  r 

•*  Since  great  Tlysses  songht-the  Phrygian  plaint. 
Within  these  walls  inglorious  silence  reigns. 
Say  then,  ye  peeii,  by  whose  commands  we  meet! 
Why  here  once  more  in  solemn  council  sit? 
Ye  young,  ye  old,  the  weighty  cause  discloBe: 
Arrives  some  message  of  invading  foes  ? 
Or  say,  does  high  necessity  of  state 
Inspire  6ome  patriot,  and  demand  debate ! 
1  he  present  synod  speaks  its  author  wise ; 
Assist  him,  Jove,  thpu  regent  of  the  skies  !*' 

He  spokiK     Telemaohus  with  trawport  glows, 
Enabrac'd  the  omen,  and  majestic  rose 
(His  royal  hand  th*  imperial  sceptre  sway*d)  j 
Tbep  thus,  addressing  to  .Sgyptius,  said : 

"  Reverend  old  man !  lo  here  confest  he  itands 
By  whom  ye  Yneet ;  my  grief  your  care  demands. 
No  story  I  unfold  of  public  woes. 
Nor  bear  advices  of  impending  foes : 
Peace  the  bleat  land,  and  joys  incessant  crown ; 
Of  ail  this  happy  realm,  I  grieve  alone. 
For  my  lost  sire  continual  sorrows  spring. 
The  great,  the  good ;  your  father,  and  your  king. 
Yet  more;  our  house  from  iu  foundation  bows. 
Our  foes  are  powerfol,  and  your  sons  the  foes : 
Hither,  unwelcome  to  the  queen,  they  come  ; 
Why  seek  they  not  the  rich  Icarian  dome  ! 
If  she  must  wed,  from  other  hands  rcquii^ 
The  dowry :  is  Telenruichns  her  sire  ? 
Yet  through  my  court  the  noise  of  revel  rings. 
And  wastes  the  wise  frugality  of  kings. 
Scarce  all  my  herds  their  luxury  suffice  ; 
Scarce  all  my  wine  their  midnight  hours  supplies. 
Safe  in  ray  yoath,  in  riot  still  they  grow. 
Nor  in  the  helpless  orphan  dread  a  foe. 
But  come  it  will,  the  time  when  manhood  grants 
More^jowerful  advocates  than  vain  complaints. 
Approach  that  hour !  insuiTerable  wrong 
Cries  to  the  gods,  and  vengeance  sleeps  too  long. 
I  Antiphos. 
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niietheii,  ^f68M^  wtttiiFiftuom anger  r^ ! 
Yoor  faofee  nTwe,  -but  mmt  tli'  oFen^iog  skies. 
By  mil  the  deathless  powevs  thati«igii  above, 
By  rigbjkaoiiB  Themis  and  by  thundering  ^ve, 
(Themis,  phn  gives  to  oooncilSy  or  denies, 
Success ;  and  humbfos^  or  oMflrms  the  wise) 
Rise  m  my  aid !  sbffioe  the  tears  that  floir 
For  my  JoH  sir^  nor  add  new  woe  to  woe. 
If  e'er  he  bore  the  swoid  to  strengthen  ill, 
Or,  banng  power  to  wrong,  betny'd  the  will, 
On  n^e,  on  me  your  kindled  wrath  asswage, 
And  bid  the  voice  of  lawless  riot  rage. 
If  ruin  to  onr  royal'  race  ye  doom, 
Be  you  the  spoilers,  and  oar  wealth  ooosome. 
Then  might  we  hope  redress  from  jwster  laws. 
And  raise  all  Khaca  to  aid  onroause  : 
But  while  your  sons  commit  th'  unpunished  wrong, 
You  maketbe  arm  o#violenoe  too  strong/' 

While  thus  he  spoke,  with  rage  and  grief  he 
ft«wn'd. 
And  dash'd  th'  imperial  soeptre  to  the  groond; 
The  big  round  tear  hung  trembling  in  his  eye : 
The  synod  griev'U,  and  gave  a  pitying  sigh, 
Th^  alleat  sate— Kit  lepgth  AnitnoiiB  bums : 
With  haughty  rage,  and  sternly  thus  returns  t 

"OinsoleafeeoFyeuth!  whose  tongue  aflbidi 
Such  railing  eloquence,  and  war  ol  words. 
Studiopa  tli^  oeuntry's  worthies  to  defame,    • 
Thy  erring  voice  displays  thy  mo^er^  shame* 
lEIusive  of  the  bridal  day>  sfaej^ves 
Fondr  he|ie  to  all,  and  alt  with  hopes  deceives^ 
JOpAms^  the  Sua,throngkHeaven^s  wideaaure  roITd, 
For  three  long  years  the  royal  fraud  behold  ? 
Wbilershe,  labOTJous  in  delusion,  spread. 
The  spaeious  loon,  and  mixM  the  various  thread : 
Wheraaa  to  lifis  the  wondrous  figures  rise» 
Thus  spoke  th*  ravantive  queen,  with  artibl  righs : 

'  Though  cold  in  death  Ulyssea  breathes  no  more, 
'Cease  yet  a  while  to  mrge  the  bridal  hour  ; 
Csase,  till  toigreat  Laertes  Ibequeath 
AtaskOfgriel^  his  omamenta  of  death; 
Xestr  when  the  Fates  bis  royal  ashes  claim, 
Tlie  Grecian  matrons  taint  my  spottess  fhme; 
When  h^,  whom  livmg  mighty  realms  obey'^, 
Shall  want  ia  death  a  shroud  to  grace   hia 
sjhade.' 

yiFhns  die :  at  onee  the  generous  train  complies, 
Kor  fraud  inistnist  in  virtue's  fair  discnise. 
The  Work  shi;  ply'd  ;  but,  studious  of  delay. 
By  ni{pht  veifers'd  the  labours  o#  the  day. 
While  thric*  the  gun  bis  annual  jojomey  made. 
The  conscwpu  lamp  the  midnight  fraud  survev'd ; 
Ui^heard*,  anseen,  three  years  her  arta  prevail; 
The  ^ucths  hev  maid  unft)Ids  th'  amaashig  tal& 
We  saw,  aa  uapepceiv'd  we  took  our  stand. 
The  l^M^ward  laboora  ni  her  faithless  hand. 
Then  urg'd,  she  perfrcts  her  illustrious  toils  ; 
A  wondnua  pionument  of  female  wil^  ! 
But  you,  o|i  poors !  and  thou,  oh  prince,  give  ear 
(I  speak  atoud^.that  every  Qreek  may  hear:) 
Dismiss  thequaen  :  and  if  her  sire  approves. 
Let  him  espouse  her  to  the  peer  she  loves : 
BidiastilBt  to  prepare  the  bridal- train, 
Kor  let  a  race  of  princes  wait  in  vaiit. 
Though  with  a  grace  divine  her  soul  is  blest, 
And  all  Mincwa  breathes  within  her  breast, 
In.wondcoaa  artS'than  woman  more  renown^. 
And  more  than  vM)man  with  deep  wisdom  orownM ; 
Thongh  Vfv  nor  Mycene  match  her  name, 
Nor  gr^t  Alcmena  (jiim  (rami  boastt  of  fame) 


Yet, 


Heaves  adomd^   by 


by 
decree, 

She  shines  with  fistal  esK^eUence  to  thee : 
With  thee,  the  bowl  are  drain,  indulge  the  ftast. 
Till  righteous*  Heaven  reclaim  her  stobbom  breaH^ 
What  though  from  pole  to  pola  aesoanda  hec 


The  son's  destraction  waits  the  mother'a  i 
For,  till  she  leaves  thy  court,  i^  ia  decreed, . 
Tby  bo#l  to  empty,  and  thy  flock  to  bleed.*' 

While  yet  he  speaks,  Telemachus  rapKet : 
"  Ev'n  nature  starts,  and  what  ye  ask  demes. 
Thus,  9hall  I  thus  sepay  a  mother's  cares. 
Who  gave  me  lifb,  and  nursM  my  intiuit  yean  ^ 
While  sad  on  foreign  shores  Ulysses  treads, 
Or  glidee,  a  ghost  with  unappayent  shades; 
How  to  IcATBis  in  the  bridal  hour 
Shall  I^  by  waste  undone,  lefoact  the  dower  ? 
How  from  my  fathev  shouM  I  vengeance  dtead  ? 
How  would  my  mother  curse  my  hated  bond  } 
And  whUe  in.  wroth  to  venge6it  fiends  sIm  otsm, 
How  from  their  Hell  would  vengeful  fiends  ansa  ? 
Abhen^d  by  all,  acouvs'd  my  name  would  grow. 
The  Earth'adisgraoe,  and  huraan-khid  my  fbe. 
If  this  displease,  why  uie^ye  hese  youi  stay  } 
Haste  fsom  the  court,  ye  spoilers,  haste  asray': 
Waste  in  wild  riot  what  your  land  aUow% 
There  ply  the  early  feast^  ami  lata  careosai 
But  if,to  honouvloit,  tkstiU  deorsed 
For  yen  any  bowls  shaH  fkns,   my  flocks  shall 

bleed; 
Judffe  and  assert  ray  right,  kspaitial  Jove  I 
By  lim,  and  all  th'  immortal  host  above, 
(A  saorad  oath)  if  Heaven  the  power  supply, 
Vengeance  1  vow,  and  for  yp«r  wrongs  ye  die.** 

With  that,  two  ea0lea.fr-oas  a  mountain's  heigh* 
By  Jove's  command  direct  their  rapid  flight ; 
Swift  they  descend  with  wing  to  wing  conjoin'd, 
Stretch  their  broad  phuaep,  and  float  upon  the 

wind. 
Above  t\J  assembled*  peers  l^iey  whed  en  high. 
And  clang  their  wings,  and:  hovering  beat  the  sky; 
With  ardent  eyes  the.  rival  train  they  threat. 
And,  shrieking  loud,  denounce  approaching  fate. 
They  cuff,  they  Ukv ;  their  cheeks  and  necks 

they  rend. 
And  from  their  plumes  buge  drops  of  blood  descend  & 
Then,  sailing  o'er  the  domes  aqd  towers,  they  fly 
Full  tow'rd  the  east,  and  mount  into  the  sky. 

The  wondering  rivals  gaze  \f  itb  care?  opprcit,. 
And  chilling  hpnxmrs  freeze  in  every  breast. 
TiU,  big  with  knowledge  of  approaching  woes, 
!  The  prince  of  augurs,  Ualitherscs,  rose: 
I  Prescient  be  view'd  th'  atrial  tracks,  and  drew 
i  A  sure  presage  from  every  wing  that  flew.. 

"  Ye  som**  (he  crjr'd)  "  of  Ithaca,  give  ear. 
Hoar  all !  but  chiefly  you,  oh  rival*  !  hear. 
Destvuction  sure  o'er  all  your  heads  iippends  ; 
UljTsses  comes,  and  death  bis  steps  attends* 
Nor  to  tlw!  great  alone  is  death  decseed  ; 
We  and  our  guilty  Ithaca  must  bleed. 
Why  cease  we  then  the  wrath  of  Heaven  to  stay  ? 
'  Be  humbled  all,  and  lead,  ye  great !  the  way. 
For,  lo  !  my  words  no  fancy'd  woes  relajte ; 
I  speak  fifXHa  science,  aad  the  voice  is  fote. 

•  *  When  great  Ulysses  sough t  the  Phrygian  shovei 
iTo  shake  with  war  proud  Ilion's  lofty  towers, 
Deeds  then  undone  my  faithful  tongue  foretold  :     ' 
Heaven  seal'd  my  words,  and  you  those  deeds 
beholds 
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*  i  We  (I  cryM)  hb  woes,  a  tx>niil1ess  trahn, 

I  see  his  friends  6'erwheImM  beneath  the  main ; 
How  twice  ten  .years  from  shore  to  shore  lie  roams : 
Kow  twice  ten  years  are  past,  and  now  he  comes !" 

To  whom  Eurymachus— "  Fly,  dotard,  6y ! 
With  thy  wise  dreams,  and  fables  of  the  sky. 
Go,  prophesy  at  home  ;thy  sons  advise  : 
lierc  thou  att  sage  in  vain — 1  better  read  the  skies. 
UnnamberM  birds  glide  through  th'  fte^rial  way. 
Vagrants  of  air,  and  nnforeboding  stray. 
Cold  in  the  tomb,  or  in  the  deieps  below, 
Ulysses  lies  :  oh,  wert  thou  laid  as  low ! 
Then  would  that  busy  he&d  no  broils  suggcist. 
Not  fife  to  rage  Tetemachus's  breast. 
From  him  some  bribe  thy  venal  tongue  reqiiires, 
And  interest,  not  the  god,  thy  voice  inspires. 
His  gtiideless  youth,   if  thy  experienced  age 
Mislead  (allac^ons  into  idle  rage. 
Vengeance  reserv'd  thy  malice  shaill  repress, 
And  but  augment  the  wrongs  thon  would^tt  redreiM. 
Telemadius  may  bid  the  queen  repair 
To  great  Icarius,  whose  paternal  care 
Win  guide  her  pa^ion,  and  reward  her  choi(!e, 
"With  wealthy  dower,  ffnd  bridal  gifts  of  price. 
Till  she  rethres,  detennin'd  we  remain. 
And  both  the  prince  and  augur  threat  in  vain  : 
His  pride  of  words,  and  thy  wild  dream  of  fate. 
Wove  not  the  bravt,  or  only  move  their  hate. 
Threat  on,  O  prince,  elude  the  bridal  day. 
Threat  on,  till  alt  thy  Stores  in  waste  decay. 
True,  Oreeca  affords  a  train  of  lovely  dames. 
In  wealth  and  beauty  worthy  of  our  flames : 

•  But  never  from  this  nobler  suit  we  cease  ; 

For  wealth  and  beauty  Idss  than  virtue  pleMe.^ 

To  whom  the  youth :  "  Since  then  in  vain  I  tell 
My  numerous  woes,  in  silence  let  them  dwell. 
But  Heaven,  and  all  the  Greeks,  have  heard  my 

wrongs : 
To  Heaven,  aud  all  the  Greeks,  redress  belongs. 
Yet  this  I  ask,  (nor  be  it  ask'd  m  vain^ 
'A  bark  to  waft  me  oVr  the  rolling  mam'; 
The  realms  of  Pyle.and  Sparta  to  explore. 
And  seek  my  royal  sire  from  shore  to  shore : 
If,  or  to  fame  his  doubtful  fate  be  known,    . 
Or  to  be  laam'd  from  oracles  alone  ? 
If  yet  he  lives  ;  with  patience  I  forbear. 
Till  the  fleet  hours  restore  the  circling  year  : 
But  if  already  wandering  ki  the  train 
Of  euipty  shades,  I  m^asUrt  bAck  the  main. 
Plant  the  fair  column  o*et  the  thighty  dead. 
And  yield  his  consort  to  €he  nuptial  bed." 

He  ceased  ;  atid  While  the  peers  abash'd  atttod, 
Mientor  arose,  Ulysses'  faithful  fVieiid  : 
[When  fierce  in  arms  he  sought  the  scefles  6f  war, 
•*  My  friend,"   (he  cry*d)   **  my  palate  be  thy 
Years  rolFd  on  years  my  g[odhke  sire  decay,[c^re  j 
Guard  thou  his  age,  ahd  his  behests  obey  "] 
Stem  as  he  rose,  he  cast  his  eyes  around. 
That  flash'd  with  tk^b  ',    aUd  as  he  spoke,  he 

fifOWn*d : 
•*  6  never,  nievar  mbfe  !  let  king  be  just. 
Be  mild  iniWirer,  orfslithful  to  his  tfust ! 
Let  tyrants  gpveru  with  an  iron  rod. 
Oppress,  dcstrby,  and  be  the  tcourge  of  God ; 
Since  he  who  like  a  fhther  beld  his  reign. 
So  soon  forgot,  wis  just  and  mild  jn  vAih  ! 
True,    while  my  friend  is  griev'd,   his  ^eh  X 
Yet  now  the  rivals  are  rtiy  smallefit  dare :    [share  j 
they  iot  the  mighty  mischiefs  they  devise, 
Ere  iuog  shall  jray^thctr  forfeit  fiV^n  the  price. 


But  against  you,  ye  Wrecks  T  ye  ^ward  inho, 
Gods  !  how  my  s6u!  fs  hKbv»d  tri€h  just  disdain ! 
Dumb  y^  all  stand,  iftnd  not  (/ne  tongue  afibrdt 
His  injnrM  prince  the  littte  aid  of  words." 

While  yet  he  spoke,  LfeoCritusrgoin'd.: 
"  O  teride  of  words,  atrf  aAunmce  of  inind  ! 
Would'St  thou  to  rise  in  arftii  the  Greeks  affviHe  ? 
Join  all  your  powers !   in  krms,  the  GrGekh, 

at-isc  t 
Yet  would  yout  potrer?  in  ildn  our  stitftfetJh  oppose: . 
The  vaAfant  few  oVrmatch  an  ho*  of  fdes. 
Should  gli^t  Ulysses  stam  appear  in  arins, 
^Tiile  the  bowl  circle,  and  the  banquet  wahfks ; 
Thongli  lo  his  breast  his  spouse  mith  ti^nsport. 
Tom  from  her  breiast,  that  hour,  Ulysses  dies,  [flies. 
But  hence  retreating  to  your  domes  repair  ; 
To  arm  the  vessel,  Wehfdr !  be  thy  chJ-e, 
And  HiaUth)»9es  !  thiVkb  :  be  each  his  friend; 
Ye  lov'd  the  father:  ^, the  son  atrehd. 
But  yet,  I  trust,  the  bohittt-  m^ans  to  stay 
Safe  in  the  court,  ndr  tempt  the  watery  wajr." 

Then,  with  a  rusliihg  sound,  th'  as^mbly  bend, 
DiViersb  fhcir  steps :   ttife  rival  rout  ascend  , 

The  royal  dome  j  ^Mle  sad  the  prince  exploit 
The  neighbouring  main,  ahd  s0tYa\7ihg  treadk 

the  sho^es. 
TheUte,  iis  the  WiA^  ti*6r  his  hahds  be  shed. 
The  ro3ral  suppliant  to  Minerva  ptay'd  : 

"  O  goddess  !  who  descending  from  the  skies 
Vouchsafd  thy  presence  to  uiy  irondtering  eyes, 
By  whose  commimds  the  raging  ddeps  1  trace, 
And  seek  tiiy  sire  through  storms  and  rolling  seas  ! 
Hear  from  thy  Heavehs^bove,   oh,  warHor-maJd  ! 
Descend  once  more  propitious  to  my  aid. 
Without  thy  presence,  vain  is  thy  Command  : 
Greece  ahd  the  rival  train,  thy  voice  withstand.** 

IndillgeM  to  his  praydr  the  gtJddess  took 
Sage  Mentor's  fonh,  ahd  thus  likb  Mentor  spoke: 

"  O  prince,  in  eirly  youth  divlntely  wise. 
Bom,  the  Ulysses  ofthy  kge  to  Use  ! 
If  to  the^son  the  fktheV^s  worth  descends, 
O'er  the  wide  waves  Success  thy  ways  attends : 
To  tread  the  Walks  df  death  he  stood  pr^par'd ; 
And  what  he  greatly  thought,  he  nbbly  dir'd. 
Were  not  wise  sohs  descendents  of  the  wise. 
And  did  not  htnrOeS  from  brave  her6es  rifee  ; 
Vain  wete  my  hop^  :  few  sons  atuin  the  praise 
Of  their  great  sires,  atld  rtiost  theh-  sires  disgrace^ 
But^ince  thy  vfeihs  pktemal  virtUfe  fires. 
And  all  Pfetielope  thy  soul  inspires  : 
Oo,  and  succeed  !  thp  rivals'  aims  despise  ; 
For  never,  tiever,  wicked  rtikn  was  wise. 
Blind  they  rejoice,  though  now,er*h  noW  they  fall ; 
Death  hastes  amain :  one  hour  o'tf  Whelms  them  all ! 
And  lo,  with  spefed  we  plough  the  watery  way. 
My  power  shall  guard  thee,  and  my  hand  convey  t 
The  iringcd  Vefcel  studious  i  prepkte. 
Through  seas  and  realms  companions  of  thy  care^ 
Thouto  thfe  cOuft  ase^rid  :  and  to  the  shores 
(When  night  advances)  bfe^r  the  naval  stores  ; 
Bread,  that  decaying  man  with  strength  supplies. 
And  generous  Wine,  Which  thoughtful  sorrow  flies. 
Mean  whilfe  the  tfiarin^rs,  by  my  conimand. 
Shall  speed  aboard,  a  valiant  chosen  band. 
Wide  *o*er  the  bay,  by  vessel  vessel  rides  j 
The  best  1  choose  to  waft  thte  o'er  the  tide*.*' 

She  spoke  :  to  his  higli  dome  the  prince  returns^ 
And  as  he  nioves  with  royal  anguish  mourns. 
*Twa«  riot  afl,  among  the  lawless  train ; 
'BiNtr  blod  by  bOar,  add  goat  by  go^  lay  slain. 
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Arri^d,  hit  bind  ihc  gsf  Aatiiioas  prest , . 
And,  thus  deriding,  with  a  imile  adarofit :        , 
.  "  Grieve- not,  oh,  daring  prince  !  that  noble 
ill  suits  gay  youth  the  stern  heroic  part ;    [heart : 
Indulge  the  genial  hour,  unbend  thy  soul, 
Leave  thought  to  age,  and  drain  the  flowing  bowl. 
Studious  to  ease  thy  grief,  our  care  provide   . 
The  bark^  to  waft  thee  o'er  the  swelling  tides." 

"  Is  thiSy'^retums  the  prince,  "ibi*  mirth  a  time  ? 
"^^^en  lawless  gluttons  riot,  mirth's  a  crime ; 
The  luscious  wines,  dishononr'd,  lose  their  taste  ; 
Tlie  song  is  noise,  and  impious  is  the  feasi. 
Suffice  it  to  have  spent  with  swift  decay 
.  The  wealth  of  kings,  and  made  my  youth  a  prisy. 
JBut  now  the  wise  instructions  of  the  sage, 
Aad  manly  thoughts  inspired  by  manly  age, 
Teach  ine  to  seek  redress  for  all  my  woe. 
Here,  or  ih  Pyle-^in  Pyle,  or  here,  your  foe; 
Deny  ^our  veisels,  ye  deny  in  vain  ;    . 
A  private  toyager  I  pass  the  main. 
Free  breathe  the  winds,  and  free  the  billows  fiow ; 
Andv where  On  Earth  I  live,  I  live  your  foe." 

He  spoke  and  irownM,  nor  longer  deign'd  to 
Sternly  his  hand  withdrew,  and  str^  away,  [stay, 
Meantime,  o*er  all  the  dome,  they  quaff,  they 

feast, 
Derisive  taunts  were  spread  from  gttest  to  guest. 
And  each  in  jovial  mood  his  mate  addrest : 

"  Tremble  ye  not^  oh  friends  f    and  cowafd  By, 
Doonrd  by  the  stem  Telemachus  to  die  ^ 
To  Pyle  or  Sparta  to  demand  supplies. 
Big  with  revenge,  the  mighty  warrior  flies  i 
Or  comes  from  Ephyrd  with  poisons  fraught. 
And  kills  us  all  in  one  tremendous  draught  V* 

"  Or,  who  can  amy**  (his  gamesome  mate  replies) 
**  But,  while  the  dangers  c^  the  deeps  he  tries. 
He,  like  his  sire,  may  sink  deprived  of  breath. 
And  punish  us  unkindly  by  his  death  ? 
What  mighty  labours  would  he  then  create. 
To  seize  his  treasures,  and  divide  bib  state^ 
The  royal  palace  to  the  queen  convey. 
Or  him  she  blesses-in  the  bridal  day  r> 
Meantime  the  lofty  roqms  the  prince  surveys. 
Where  lay  the  treasures  of  th*  Ithacian  race : 
Here  ruddy  brass  and  gold  refulgent  blaz'd ; 
There  poluh'd  chests  embroidered  vestures  grac'd  ; 
Here  jars  of  oil  breath'd  forth  a  rich  perfume ; 
There  casks  of  wine  in  rows  adom'd  the  dome 
(Pure  flavouroiis  wine,  by  gods  in  bounty  given. 
And  wortliy  to  exalt  the  feasts  of  Heaven.) 
Untoudi*d  t^iey  stood,  till,  his  long  labours  o*er, 
The  great  Ulysses  reach  his  native  shore. 
A  double  strength  of  bars  secur'd  the  gates : 
Past  by  the  door  the  wise  Euryclea  waits ; 
Buryclea,  who,  great  Ops !  thy  lineage  shared, 
And  watdi*d  all  night,  all  day  $  a  fsithful  guard. 
'  To  whom  the  prince  :  "  O  thou,  whose  guar- 
dian care 
Kurs'd  the  most  wretched  king'that  breathes  the  air : 
Untouch'd  and  sacred  ma^  these  vessels  stand. 
Till  great  Ulysses  views  his  native  land. 
But  by  thy  care  twelve  urns  of  wine  be  fllPd  $ 
Kext  these Jn  worth,    and  firm  those  urns  be 

scaled  ; 
And  twice  tenl^  measures  of  the  choicest  flour 
Prepared,  ere  vet  descends  the  evening  hour. 
For  when  the  mvouryig  shades  of  night  arise. 
And  peaceful  slumbers  close  mv  mother's  eyes. 
Me  from  our  coast  shall  spreadmg  sails  convey. 
To  seek  Ulysses  throuj^  tha  watery  way," 


While  yet  he  sppk«,  shefilPdth^  walk  with  crH 
And.  tears  ran  trickling  from  her  aged  eyes. 
"  O  #hither^  whither  flies  my  son  V*  she  cry'd, 
**  To  realms,  that  rocks  and  roaring  seas  divide  } 
In  foreign  lauds  thy  father's  days  decay 'd,  . 
And  forefgn  lands  6)ntain  the  mighty  dead* 
The  watery  way  ill-fated  if  thou  try. 
All,  all  must  perish,  and  by  fraud  you  die  *  [maiqj 
Then  stay,  my  child !  storms  beat  and  rolls  the  ^ 
Oh,  bkiat  th^e  storms,  and  roll  the  seas  in  vain  !'' 
"  Far  hence**  (rcply'd  the  prince)  "  thy  fears  be 
driven:  [Heafen. 

Heaven  calls  me  forth  ?  these  counsels  are  o^  ^ 
But,  by  the  powers  that  Iwjtc  the  pcijur'd,  swear. 
To  keep  my  voyage  from  the  roysl  ear, 
Noi^  uncompetl*d  t&e  dangerous  truth  betray, 
Till  twice  she  times  descends  the  lamp  of  day  i 
I^t  the  sad  tale  a  mother's  life  impsiir,  - 

And  grief  destroy  what  time  a  while  would  spare.** 

Thus  he.    I'be  matron  with  uplifted  eyes 
Attests  th'  All-seeiog  Sovereign  of  the  skies. 
Then  studious  she  prepares  the  choicest  flour. 
The  strength  of  wheat,  and  whiesan  ample  stores 
ilTiife  to  the  rival  train  the  prince  returns, 
The  martial  goddess  with  impatience  bums; 
Like  thee,  Telemachus,  in  voice  and  size. 
With  speed  divine  from  street  to  street  she  fliief , 
She  bids  the  mariners  pi^par^d  to  stand. 
When  night  descends,  embodyM  on  the  strand. 
Then  to  Noemon  swid  she-runs,  she  ^et, 
And  asks  a  bark  :  thq  chief  a  bark  supplies. 

And  now,  declining  with  his  sloping  wheel, 
Down  sunk  the  Sun  behind  the  western  hills. 

The  goddess  shovM  the  vessel  fit>m  ^e  shorsi^ 
And  stow'd  within  its  womb  the  naval  stores. 
Full  in  the  openings  of  the  spacious  mahi 
It  rides ;  and  now  descends  the  sailor-train. 

Next,  to  the  court,  impatient  of  delays 
With  rapid  step  the  goddess  urg'd  her  way  t 
Th^re  every  eye  with  slumberous  chains  she 

bound. 
And  dash'd  the  flowing  goblet  to  the  ground. 
Drowsy  they  rose  with  heavy  fumes  opprest, 
Reel'd  from  the  palace,  and  retir'd  to  rest 

Then  thus,  in  Mentor's  reverend  form  ,aiTay'^ 
Spoke  to  Telemachus  thetnartial  maid. 
"  Lo  !  on  the  seas,  prepar'd  the  vessel  standi, 
Th'  impatient  mariner  thy  speed  demands." 
Swift  as  she  spoke,  with  rapid  pace  she  laads  ; 
The  fbcftsteps  of  the  deity  he  treads. 
Swift  to  the  shore  they  move  :  along  the  strand 
The  ready  vessel  rides,  the  sailors  ready  stand. 

He  bids  them  bring  their  stores  ;  th'  attending 
train 
Load  the  tall  bark,  and  lanch  into  the  matiu 
Tne  prince  and  goddess  to  the  stem  ascend ; 
To  the  strong  stroke  at  once  the  rowers  bend. 
Full  from  the  West  she  bids  fresh  breezes  blow  ; 
The  sable  billows  foam  and  roar  below. 
The  chief  his  orders  gives ;  th'  obedient  band 
With  due  observance  wait  the  chiefs  command  ! 
With  speed  the  mast  they  rear,    with  speed 

unbind 
The  spacious  sheet,  and  stretch  it  to  the  wind. 
High  o'er  the  roaring  waves  the  spreading  sails 
Bow  the  tall  mast,  and  swell  before  the  gales; 
The  crooked  keel  the  parting  surge  divides. 
And  to  the  stem  retreating  roll  the  tides. 
And  now  they  ship  their  oars,  and  crown  with 
The  holy  goblet  to  the  powers  divine : 
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Imploring  all  the  gods  tliat  reign  abbire. 
But  chief  the  blue-oy*d  progeny  of  Jove. 

Thus  all  the  night  they  stem  the  liquid  way. 
And  end  their  voya^  with  the  morning  ray. 


THE  ODYSSEY. 


ARGUMENT. 


TBB  lilTERVlSW    OF    TELBMACBUS   AKD   MESTOK. 

Telemachus,  guided  hy  Pallas  in  the  shape  of  Men- 
tor, arriTes  in  the  morning  at  Pylos,  where 
Kestqr  and  his  sons  are  sacrificing  on  the  sea- 
shore to  Neptune.  Tclemacbus  declares  the 
occasion  of  his  coming ;  and  Nestor  relates  what 
past  hi  their  return  from  Troy,  how  their  flueU 
were  separated,  and  he  never  shice  heard  of 
Vlysses.  They  disconrse  concerning  the  death 
of  Agamemnon,  the  revenge  of  Orestes,  and  the 
injuries  of  the  snitors.  Nestor  advises  him  to  go 
Sparta,  and  inquire  farther  of  Menelaus.  The 
sacrifice  endcnl  with  the  night,  Minerva 
vanishes  from  them  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  : 
Telemachus  is  lodged  in  the  palace.  The  next 
morning  they  sacrifice  a  bullock  to  Minerva;  and 
Tel6machus  proceeds  on  bis  journey  to  Sparta, 
attended  by  Pisistratus. 

The  scene  lies  on  the  sea  shore  of  Pylos. 


The  ncred  Sun,  above  the  vaters  rais'd. 

Through  Heaven's  eternal,  brazen  portals  blazed  j 

And  wide  o*er  Earth  diffusM  his  cheering  ray^ 

To  gods  and  men  to  give  the  golden  day. 

Now  on  the  coast  of  Pyle  the  vessel  faMs, 

Before  old  Neleus*  venerable  walls. 

There,  ^ppliant  to  the  monarch  of  the  flood. 

At  nine  green  theatres  the  Pylians  stood, 

Each  held  five  hundred  (a  deputed  train), 

At  each  nine  oxen  on  the  sand  lav  slain. 

They  take  the  entrails,  and  the  altars  load 

With  smoking  thighs,  an  offering  to  the  god. 

Full  for  the  port  the  Ithaccnsians  sUnd, 

And  furl  their  sails,  and  issue  on  the  land. 

Telemachus  already  prest  the  shore  ; 

Not  first,  the  power  of  wisdom  march'd  before. 

And,  ere  the  sacrificing  throng  he  join'd, 

Admonbh'd  thns  his  well -attending  mind  : 

*'  Proceed,  my  son!  this  youthful  shame  expel; 
An  honest  business  never  blush  to  tell. 
To  learn  what  fotes  thy  wretched  sire  detain. 
We  passM  the  wide,  immeasurable  main. 
Meet  then  the  senior  for  renown'd  for  sense. 
With  reverend  awe,  but  decent  confidence  : 
Urge  him  with  truth  to  ftame  his  fair  replies  ; 
And  sure  he  will :  for  wisdom  never  lies." 

"  O  tell  me,  |Mentor  !  tell  me,  foithful  guide,'* 
(The  youth  with  prudent  modesty  reply'd) 
**  How  shall  I  meet,  w  how  accost  the  sage. 
Unskilled  in  speech,  nor  yet  mature  of  age  ? 
Awful  th'  apjm>ach,  and  bard  the  task  appears^ 
T«  queitioa  wisely  nea  of  riper  years." 


To  whom  the  martial  goddes  thus  rejoin'd : 
**  Search,  for  some  Uioughts,  thy  own  soggesthig 
And  others,  dictated  by  heavenly  power,     [mind  $ 
Shall  rise  spontaneous  in  the  needful  hour. 
For  nought  unproeperous  shall  thy  wa>^  attend, 
Bom  with  good  omens,    and  with  Heaven  thy 
friend." 

She  spoke,  and  led  the  way  with  swiftest  speed  c 
As  swift,  the  youth  pursued  the  way  slie  led ; 
And  join'd  the  band  before  the  sacred  fire. 
Where  sate,  encompast  with  his  sons,  the  sire. 
The  youth  of  Pylos,  some  on  pointed  wood 
Transfixed  the  fragments,  some  prepared  the  food* 
In  frjendly  throngs  they  gather  to  embrace 
Their  unknown  guests,  and  at  the  banquet  place* 
Pisistratus  was  first,  to  grasp  their  hands. 
And  spread  soft  hides  upon  the  yellow  8aod»; 
Along  the  shore  th'  illustrious  pair  he  led. 
Where  Nestor  sate  with  youthful  ThrasymccL 
To  each  a  portion  of  tha  feast  he  bore. 
And  held  the  golden  goblet  foaming  o'er  ; 
Then  first  approaching  to  the  elder  guest. 
The  latent  goddess  in  these  words  addrest : 
**  Whoe'er  thou  art,  whom  fortune  brings  to  keef 
The  rites  of  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  deep. 
The  first  it  fits,  oh  stranger  !  to  prepare 
The  due  libation  and  the  solemn  prayer : 
Then  give  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  wine : 
Though  much  thy  younger,  and  his  jrears  like  mine. 
He  too,  I  deem,  implores  the  powers  divine  : 
For  all  mankind  alike  require  their  grace. 
All  bom  to  want ;  a  miserable  race  !" 

He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  preferred  the  bowl  a    • 
A  secret  pleasure  touch'd  Athena's  soul. 
To  see  the  preference  due  to  sacred  age 
Regarded  (^ver  by  the  just  and  sage. 
Of  ocean's  king  she  then  implores  the  grace : 
**  Oh,thou' !  whose  arms  this  ample  globe  embrace, 
Fulfil  our  wish,  and  let  thy  glory  shine 
On  Nestor  first,  and  Nestor's  royal  line ; 
Next  grant  the  Pylian  states  their  jnst  desires, 
Pleas'd  with  their  hecatomb's  ascending  fires  f 
Last  deign  Telemachus  and  me  to  bless, 
And  crown  our  voyage  with  desiHd  success." 

Thus  she ;  and,  having  paid  the  rite  divine^ 
Gave  to  Ulysses'  son  the  rosy  wine. 
Suppliant  he  pray'd.    And,  now  the  victims  dmty 
They  draw,  divide,  and  celebrate  the  feast* 
The  banquet  done,  the  narrative  old  man, 
Thus  mild,  the  pleasing  conference  began : 

"  Now,  gentle  guests  !  the  genial  banquet  o'er. 
It  fits  to. ask  you,  what  your  native  thore. 
And  whence  your  race  ?  on  what  adventure,  say^ 
Thus  far  ye  wander  through  the  watery  way  } 
Relates  if  business,  or  the  thirst  of  gain. 
Engage  your  journey  o'er  the  pathless  main : 
Where  savage  pirates  seek  through  seas  unknowa 
The  lives  of  others,  venturous  of  their  own." 

Urged  by  the  precepts  by  the  goddess  given. 
And  fill'd  with  confidence  infus'd  from  Heaven, 
The  youth,  whom  Pallas  destin'd  to  be  wise 
And  fam'd  among  the  sons  of  men,  replies : 
"  Inquir*st  thou,  father !  from  what  coast  we  came? 
(Oh,  grace  and  glory  of  the  Grecian  name  ! ) 
From  where  high  Ithaca  o'erlodks  tj|^  floods. 
Brown  with  o'er-arching  shades  and  pendent  wood% 
Us  to  these  shores  our  filial  duty  draws, 
A  private  sorrow,  not  a  public  cause. 
My  sire  I  seek,  where-e'er  the  voice  of  Famt 
Has  tvld  the  glories  of  bis  nobU  aancj 
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The  ^reat  t%iM« ;  ftim*d  Mm  ishore  to  Hkote 
For  valour  much,  for  bardy  suffering  taore. 
XjDOg  time  with  th^  before  proud  Ilion't  vall 
In  arms  he  fo^igbt ;  with  thee  beheld  her  %n. 
Of  an  the  chieft,  this  hero'H  fote  alone 
Hasniove  rOKrvM,  tinheard  of,  and  uokbown ; 
Whether  in  fields  by  hostile  fury  ilain, 
Or  tank  by  tempests  ih  the  gulphy  main  ? 
Of  this  to  'learn,  c^prest  with  tender  fears, 
Lo !  at  tby  knee  his  suppliant  son  tirppean. 
If  or  Hijr  certain  eye,  or  enrions  ear. 
Have  learnt  his  fate,  the  whole  dark  story  clear : 
AsmA^  oh  !  whatever  Heaven  destin'd  to  betide. 
Let  netthev  flattery  8mo<)Qi,  nor  pity  hide. 
PreperM  I  stand :  he  was  but  bom  to  try 
The  lot  of  ditti ;  to  sufier  and  to  die. 
Oh  then,  if  ev#r  through  the  ten  years'  war 
The  wise,  the  good  Ulysses  claimed  thy  care  ; 
If  e'er  he  joln'd  thy  council,  or  thy  sword. 
True  in  his  deed,  and  constant  to  his  word : 
Far  as  thy  ttind  through  backward  time  can  see. 
Search  all  tliy  Stores  of  faithfol  toemory : 
'Tis  sacred  truth  I  ask,  and  ask  of  thee." 
-  To  hhn  eicperienc'd  i^Wtor  thus  rejoinM  : 
•*  O  friend !    whAt  *orrcrws  dost  thou  bring  to 

mind? 
Shall  I  the  long  labbrions  scipne  review. 
And  open  all  the  wounds  of  Greece  anew  } 
M^hat  toils  by  sea  !  irhl^re  dark  in  qtiest  of  prey 
Dauntless  we  rov'd,  Achilles  led  the  Way : 
What  toils  by  land  !  where  mix>d  in  fatal  fight 
Such  numbers  fdl,  sttdh  heroes  sunk  to  night : 
Tb^re  Ajax  g^t,  Achilla  there  the  brave. 
There  wise  Patroclns,  fill  an  early  grave : 
There  too  my  80tt->-ah,  once  my  best  delight, 
Once  swift  of  foot,  and  terrible  in  fight ; 
In  whdm  stem  courage  with  soft  virtue  join'd, 
A  ftuiltiaif  body,  and  a  blameless  mind : 
Antilofth^s — ^what  more  can  I  relate  ? 
How  trace  the  tedious  series  of  our  fktc  ? 
Not  add'ed  years  on  years  my  task  could  close. 
The  lobg  historian  ofmy  c<^ti^*8  woes : 
Back  to  thy  native  istajnds  mij^'M  thou  sail, 
And  leave  hsOr-hearfi  ttfe  IheliAdioly  tale. 
Kme  iiaittAtl  years  on  that  deti^ed  shore ; 
What  stratagems  we  fonb'd,  mhkt  toils  we  bore  ^ 
Stnt  Mbbttrihg  Oh,  till  scarce  at  lait  we  found 
6r0at  Jo¥e  propitions,  and  our  c<mquest  cirownM. 
Far  o'er  tttftrest  thy  mighty  ftther  shin'd. 
In  wit,  in  l^lrttacrtiSft,  and  in  force  of  mhid. 
Aft  tho<i  tlite  «on  of  that  illustrions  slire  ^ 
With  joy  I  ^rtiUp  HUkke,  and  with  love  adtmre. 
So  Jtte  ^tir  TcHc^,  aiVd  your  worAi  so  wfse, 
Wlio  finds  the  yoiiin^  ihvfit  consult  his  eyes. 
Thy  sire  and  I  were  dne ;  v6t  vary'd  ought 
In  pnblid  «*ht«mce,  or  In  privhtb  thought; 
Alilftto  oOontil  or  th'  assembly  esifie. 
With  equia  tetib,  sM  sdntiihehts  the  same. 
But  wHnfita  ( by  wisdom  won)  proud  Ilioh  bumM, 
And  id'Chfelr  sHi^  the  conqnt^g  Gi-vbks  UsttirnM; 
'Twas  G0A\  Mgh  will  the  victdrs  to  divide, 
And  turd  th^  event,  coiifounding  hmnan  pride : 
Sdme  he  tlestroy'd,  some  scattcijr'd  as  thb  duH, 
(Not  all  were  i^iitient,  and  ^ot  all  were  jtih.) 
Then  Discord  ^fkt'tly  Fallais  fh^m  above, 
St^im  ^iangbtfer  of  the  gr«at  aV^n^  JbVe^ 
a*he  brother  tib^  inspire!  witb  fell  debate  5 
Who  callM  to  conticH  all  tV  AefVdiab  «tdte» 
But  caN^  untimely  (not  the  sacM  rit^ 
Obsenr'd,  nor  taewfol^tht  setting  lights 


Nor  herald  sworn  the  Cession  to  proclaim) 

Sour  with  debauch  a  reeling  tribe  they  came. 

To  thcise  the  cause  of  meeting  they  explain. 

And  Menfelatis  moves  to  oroas  the  main ; 

Not  so  the  king  of  men :  he  wiilM  to  stay : 

These  sacred  rites  and  beealombs  to  pay. 

And  calm  Minerva's  wrath.     Oh,  blind  to  foic  ! 

The  gods  not  lightly  change  their  love,  or  hate. 

With  ireful  taunts  each  other  they  oppose. 

Till  in  loud  tumult  all  the  Greeks  arose. 

Now  difierent  counsels  evefy  breast  divide. 

Each  burns  with  rancour  to  the  adverse  side : 

I'h'  unquiet  night  strange  projects  entertained 

(So  Jove,  that  urgM  us  to  our  fkte,  ordam'd). 

\Ve  with  the  rising  mom  our  ships  unmooi^d, 

And  brought  our 'captivies  and  our  stores  aboard  ; 

But  half  the  people,  with  respect  obej^d 

The  king  of  men,  and  at  his  bidding  stay'd. 

Now  on  the  wings  of  winds  bur  course  we  keep 

(For  God  had  smoothed  the  waters  of  the  deep)  ; 

For  Tenedoanre  spread  our  eager  oars. 

There  land,  and  pay  due  victims  to  the  povren : 

To  bless  our  safe-return  we  joiu  in  prayer ; 

But  angry  Jove  dispersed  our  vows  in  air. 

And  raised  new  discord.  Then  (so  Heaven  decreed) 

Ulysses  first  and  Nestur  disagreed : 

Wise  as  he  was,  by  various  oponsels  sway'd. 

He  there,  though  late,   to  if>Iease  the  mooarcb, 

sUyU 
But  I,  determined,  stem  the  foamy  floods, 
Wam*d  of  the  coming  fury  of  the  gods. 
With  us,  Tydides  fear'd,  and  uFg'd  his  haste  : 
And  Menelaiis  came,  but  came  the  last 
He  join'd  our  vessels  in  the  Lesbian  bay. 
While  y^  we  doubted  of  our  Watery  Way ; 
If  to  the  right  to  urge  the  pilot's  t<M], 
(The  safer  road)  b^fSe  the  I^yrian  isle ; 
Or  the  straight  course  to  rocky  Chios  plough,     ^  ' 
And  anchor  under  Mima's  shaggy  brow  ? 
Wo  sought  direction  of  the  power  divine : 
The  god  propitious  gave, the  guiding  sign  ; 
Through  the  mild  seas  he  bid  our  navy  steer. 
And  in  Eub^  shun  the  woes  we  fear. 
The  whistling  winds  already  waVd  the  sky ; 
Before  the  whistling  winds  the  vessels  fly. 
With  rapid  swiftness  out  the  liquid  way. 
And  reach  Gerestus  at  the  point  (^  day. 
There  hecatombs  of  bulls,  to  Neptune  slain. 
High-flaming  please  the  monarch  of  the  main. 
The  fotirth  day  shone,  when  all  their  labours  o'er 
Tpl  ides'  vessels  touch'd  the  wish'd-for  shore. 
But  I  to  Pylos  scud  before  the  ^ales, 
The  gods  still  breathitig  on  my  swellkig  saib  i 
Separate  from  all,  1  safely  landed  here ; 
Their  fates  or  fortunes  never  reached  my  ear. 
Yet  what  I  leam'd,  attend ;  as  here  I  sate, 
And-askM  each  voyager  each  hero's  fate ; 
Curiotis  to  know,  and  willing  to  relate. 

"  SAtfe  reach'd  the  Myrmidons  their  native  land. 
Beneath  Achilles'  warlike  son's  command. 
Those,  whom  the  heir  6f  great  Apollo's  art. 
Brave  Phlloctetes,  taught  to  wing  the  dart ; 
And  t^OSe  Whom  Idomen  from  Ilion's  plain 
Had  led,  securely  ciost  the  dreadful  main. 
HoW  Agamemnon  touched  his  Argive  coa&t. 
And  how  his  life  b^  fraud  and  force  he  lost. 
And  how  the  murderer  paid  his  forfeit  breath ; 
What  lands  so  distant  from  that  scene  of  death 
Bnt  trembling  heard  the  fame  ?  and,  heard,  admira 
How  well  the  son  appeas'd  Che  slaughtered  sire  I 
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BtHi  to  til*  unhappy,  that  unjuttly  bleed, 
Haatea  givet  posterity,  t*  avenge  the  deed. 
So  fiell  .Sgysthus ;  and  may^st  thou,  my  friend^ 
(On  whom  the  virtues  of  thy  sire  descend) 
Make  future  times  thy  equal  act  adore, 
Alid  be  what  brave  Orestes  was  before '." 

The  prudent  youth  reply*d :  "  O  thou  the  grace 
And  lasting  glory  of  the  Grecian  race  ! 
Just  was  the  vengeance,  and  to  latest  days 
Shall  long  posterity  resound  the  praise. 
Some  god  this  arm  with  equal  prowess  bless ! 
And  the  proud  suitors  shall  its  force  confess : 
Injurious  men  !  who  while  my  soul  is  sore 
Of  fresh  affironts,  are  meditating  more. 
But  Heaven  denies  this  honour  to  my  hand. 
Nor  shall  my  father  repossess  the  land : 
The  father's  fbrtuiie  never  to  return, 
And  the  sad  ton's  to  suffer  and  to  mourn  ^" 

Thus  he;  and  Nestor  took  the  word :  *<My8on, 
Is  it  then  true,  as  distant  rumours  run. 
That  crowds  of  rivals  for  thy  mother's  charms 
Thy  palace  fUl  with  hisults  and  alarms } 
Say^  is  the  fault,  through  tame  submission,  thine  ? 
-  Or,  ■  leagu'd  against  thee,  do  thy  people  join, 
Mof*d  by  some  oracle,  or  voice  divine  ? 
And  yet  who  knows,  but  ripening  lies  in  fate 
An  hour  of  vengeance  for  th'  afflicted  state ; 
When  great  Ulysses  shall  suppress  these  harms, 
Ulysses  singly,  or  all  Oreece  in  arms. 
But  if  Athena,  war's  triumphant  maid. 
The  happy  son  will,  as  the  father,  aid, 
(Whose  fame  and  safety  was  her  constant  care 
In  every  danger  and  in  every  war : 
Never  on  man  did  heavenly  fiavour  shine 
With  nys  so  strong,  distinguish'd,  and  divine, 
Am  those  with  which  Minerva  mark'd  thy  sire) 
So  might  she  love  thee,  so  thy  soul  inspire ! 
Soon  should  their  hopes  in  humble  dust  he  laid. 
And  long  oblivion  of  the  bridal  bed."  [pHes) 

"  Ah !  no  such  hope"  (the  prince  with  sighs  re- 
**  Can  touch  my  breast!  that  blessing  Heaven  denies. 
Bv'n  by  celestial  favour  were  it  given, 
Fortune  or  £ate  would  cross  the  will  of  Heaven." 

"  What  words  are  these,  and  what  imprudence 
(Thusinterpos'd  the  martial  maid  divine)  f  thine  ?" 
*'  Forgetful  youth  !  but  know,  the  power  above 
With  ease  can  save  each  object  of  bis  love ; 
Wide  as  his  will  extends  his  boundless  grace : 
Nor  lost  in  time,  nor  circomscrib'd  by  place. 
Happier  his  lot,  wbo,  many  sorrows  past, 
Long  labouring  gains  his  natal  shore  at  last ; 
Than  who,  too  speedy,  hastes  to  end  his  life 
By  sonoe  stem  ruffian,  or  adulterous  wife. 
I>ath  only  is  the  lot  which  none  can  mi^Sy 
And  all  b  possible  to  Heaven,  but  this. 
The  best,  the  dearest  favourite  of  the  «ky 
Must  taste  that  cup,  for  man  is  bom  to  die.** 
Thus  checked,  reply'd  Ulysses*  pradent  heir : 
**  Mentor,  no  more — the  moumful  thought  forbear; 
For  he  no  more  must  draw  his  country *s  breath, 
Already  snatch'd  by  fate,  and  the  black  doom  of 
Pass  w^to  other  subjects ;  and  engage      [death ! 
On  themes  remote  the  venerable  sage 
(Who  thrice  has  seen  the  perishable  kind 
Of  meb  decay,  and  through  three  ages  shinM 
like  gods  majestic,  and  like  gods  in  mind). 
For  much  he  knows,  and  jost  conclusions  draws. 
From  various  precedents,  and  various  laws. 
O  son  of  Neleus  !  anful  Nestor,  tell 
How  he,  the  mighty  Agamemnon,  fell  ? 
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By  what  strange  fraud  ^Sgysthns  wrtmght,  relate 
(By  force  be  could  not)  such  a  hero's  fate  ? 
liv'd  Menelpiis  not  in  Greece  !  of  where 
Was  then  the  martial  brother's  pious  Care  ? 
Condemn 'd  perhaps  some  for^  Ign  shofe  to  tread  j 
Or  sure  .Cgysthus  had  not  dar'd  the  deed." 
To  whom  the  full  of  days :  *'  Illustrious  youth  ! 
Attend  (tfiough  partly  thou  hast  guest)  the  tmth* 
For  had  the  martial  Menelaiis  found 
The  raffian  breathing  yet  on  Argive  gronnd  ; 
Nor  earth  had  hid  his  carcase  from  the  skies. 
Nor  Grecian  virgins  shriek'd  his  obs(K)oies, 
But  fowls  obscene  dismembePd  his  remains. 
And  dogs  had  torn  him  on  the  naked  plains. 
While  thus  the  works  of  bloody  Mars  employ'd. 
The  wanton  jrouth  inglorious  peace  enjoy'd ; 
He,  stretch'd  at  ease  in  Argos*  calm  recf^ss, 
(Whose  stately  steeds  luxuriant  pastures  bless) 
With  flattery's  insinuating  art 
Sooth'd  the  frail  queen,  and  poison'd  all  her  heart 
M  first,  with  worthy  shame  and  decent  pride. 
The  royal  dame  his  lawless  suit  deny'd. 
For  virtue's  image  y*t  possest  her  mind,     ^ 
Taught  by  a  master  of  the  tuneful  kind ! 
Atrides,  parting  from  the  Trojan  war, 
Consign'd  the  jrouthfhl  consort  to  his  care. 
Thie  to  his  charge,  the  bard  preserv'd  her  long 
In  honour's  limits ;  such  the  power  of  song. 
But  when  the  gods  these  objects  of  their  hate 
DraggM  to  destruction,  by  the  links  of  fate  ; 
The  fa^rd  they  banish'd  from  his  native  soil, 
"And  left  all  helpless  in  a  desert  isle : 
There  be,  the  sweetest  of  the  sacred  train. 
Sung  dying  to  the  rocks,  but  sung  in  vain. 
Th^  virtue  was  no  more ;  her  guard  away. 
She  fell,  to  lust  a  voluntary  prey. 
Bv'n  to  the  temple  stalk'd  th'  adulterous  spoose^ 
With  impious  thanks,  and  mockery  of  vows. 
With  images,  with  garments,  and  with  cold  ; 
And  odorous  fiimes  from  loaded  altan  rull'd. 

**  Meantime  from  flaming  Troy  we  cut  the  way, 
With  Meoelatis,  through  the  curling  sea.  ' 

But  when  to  Sunium's  sacred  point  we  came, 
Crown'd  with  the  temple  of  th'  Athenian  dame  | 
Atrides'  pilot,  Pbrontes,  there  expVd    • 
(Phrontes,  of  all  the  sons  of  men  admired 
To  steer  the  boundinjs;  bark  with  steady  toil. 
When  the  storm  thickens,  and  the  billows  boil)  ; 
While  yet  he  exercls'd  the  steerman*s  «rt, 
Apollo  touch'd  him  with  his  gentle  dart ; 
Ev'n  with  the  rudder  in  his  hand  be  fell! 
To  pay  whose  honours  to  the  shades  of  Hell, 
We  check'd  our  haste,  by  pious  office  bound, 
And  laid  our  old  companion  in  the  ground. 
And  now,  the  rites  discharg'd,  our  course  we  keep 
Far  on  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the  deep  9 
Soon  as  Malsea's  misty  tops  arise. 
Sodden  the  thunderer  blaqkens  all  the  skies. 
And  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  surges  rbll 
Mountains  on  mountains,  and  obscure  the  polt. 
The  tempetrt  scatters  and  divides  our  fleet : 
Part  the  storm  urges  on  the  coast  of  Crete. 
M'here,  windmg  round  the  rich  Cydonian  plaidy 
Th€  streams  of  Jardan  i!>sue  to  the  main, 
There  sttndx  a  rock,  high  eminent  and  stee^. 
Whose  shaggv'  brow  o'erhangs  the  shady  deep. 
And  views  Gortyna  on  the  westem  side ; 
On  this  rough  Atister  drove  th'  impetuous  tide  t 
With  broken  force  the  billows  rolVd  away, 
And  htav'd  the  fleet  into  the  neigfabonriBg  bey  | 
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Thus  sav'd  from  death,  they  gain'd  the  Phxstan 
"With  shatterM  vessels, and  disabled  oars :   [shores^ 
But  fi\'e  tali  barks  the  winds  and  waters  tost. 
Far  from  their  fellows  on  th*  ^.gyptian  coast 
There  wandered  Menelaus  through  foreign  shores. 
Amassing  gold,  and  gathering  naval  stores  > 
While  curst  .ffigysthus  the  detested  deed 
By  fraud  fuI6U'd,  and  his  great  brother  bled. 
Sevcp  yean  the  traitor  rich  Mycenae  sway'd. 
And  his  stem  rule  the  groaning  land  obeyM ; 
The  eighth,  from  Athens,  to  his  realm  restored, 
Oiestes  brandished  the  revenging  sword, 
Slew  ttie  dire  pair,  and  gave  to  funeral  flame 
llie  vile  assassin,  and  adulterous  dame. 
That  day,  ere  yet  the  bloody^ triumphs  cease, 
Ketum'd  Atridesr  to  the  coast  of  Greece. 
And  safe  to  Argos'  port  bis  navy  brought. 
With  gifts  of  price  and  ponderous  treasure  fraught. 
Hence  wam'd,  my  son,  beware !  nor  idly  stand 
Too  long  a  ftranger  to  thy  native  land ; 
Lest  heedless  absence  wear  thy  wealth  away. 
While  lawless  feastera  in  thy  palace  sway ; 
Perhaps  may  seize  thy  realm,  and  share  the  spoil ; 
And  thou  return  with  disappointed  toil. 
From  thy  vaia  journey,  to  a  rifled  isle. 
Ilowe'er,  my  friend,  indulge  one  labour  more. 
And  seek  Atrides  on  the  Spartan  shore. 
He,  wandering  long,  a  wider  circle  made. 
And  many  languag'd  natipns  has  survey  *d  ; 
And  measur'd  tracts  unknown  to  other  ships 
Amid  the' monstrous  wonders  of  the  deeps  -, 
(A  length  of  ocean  and  unbounded  sky, 
Which  scarce  the  sea-fowl  in  a  year  o*crfly)« 
Go  then ;  to  Sparta  take  the  watery  way, 
11]y  ship  and  sailors  but  for  orders  stay . 
Or,  if  by  land  thou  chuse  thy  course  to  oend. 
My  steeds,  niy  chariots,  and  my  sons  attend : 
Thee  to  Atrides  they  shall  safe  convey, 
Guides  of  thy  road,  companions  of  thy  way. 
Vrg*d  him  with  truth  to  frame  his  free  replies. 
And  sure  be  will  i  for  Menelaus  is  wise.'* 

Thus  while  he  speaks  the  ruddy  Sun  descends, 
And  twilight  gray  her  evening  shade  extends. 
Then  thus  the  blue-eyM  maid :  "  O  full  of  days  1 
Wise  are  thy  words,  and  just  are  all  thy  ways. 
.  Kow  innnolate  the  tongues,  and  mhc  the  wine. 
Sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  powers  divine. 
Tlie  lamp  of  day  is  quench'd  beneath  the  deep. 
And  soft  af^roach  the  balmy  hours  of  sleep : 
Kor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heavenly  feast. 
Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.'' 

S6  spake  Jove's  daughter,  the  celestial  maid. 
The  sober  train  attended  and  obey'd. 
The  sacred  lieralds  on  their  hands  around 
iPour'd  the  full  urns;    the  youths   the  goblets 

crown'd : 
From  bowl  to  bowl  the  holy  beverage  flows : 
While  to  the  final  sacrifice  they  roite. 
The  tongues  they  cast  upon  the  fragrant  flame. 
And  pour,  above,  the  ccmsecrated  stream. 
And  now,  their  thirst  by  copious  draughts  allay'd, 
The  youUifuI  hero  and  th'  Athenian  maid 
Propose  departure  from  the  finished  rite. 
And  in  their  hollow  bark  to  pass  the  mght : 
But  this  the  hospitable  sage  deny'd. 
"  Forbid  it  Jove !  and  all  the  gods  !"  he  cry*d, 
*^  Thus  from  my  walls  the  much-Iov'd  son  to  send 
Of  such  a  hero,  and  of  such  a  firiend ! 
Me,  as  some  needy  peasant,  would  ye  leave. 
Whom  Heaven  denies  the  blcMing  to  relieve  ? 


Me  would  you  leave,  who  boast  imperial  sjriy, 

When  beds  of  royal  state  invite  your  ^y  ? 

No — ^!ong  as  life  this  mortal  shall  inspire. 

Or  as  my  children  imitate  their  sire. 

Here  shall  the  wandering  stranger  find  his  home, 

And  hospitable  rites  adorn  the  dome." 

**  Well  hast  thou  spoke,"  (the  bluc-ey'd  maid 
replies) 
**  Belov'd  old  man  !  benevolent  as  wise. 
Be  the  kind  dictates  of  thy  heart  obey'd. 
And  let  thy  words  Tclemachus  persuade  ; 
He  to  thy  palace  shall  thy  steps  pursue  ; 
I  to  the  fhJp  to  give  the  orders  due, 
Prescribe  ditections,  and  confirm  the  crew. 
For  I  fflone  sustain  their  naval  cares, 
Who  boast  experience  from  these  silver  hairs  ; 
All  youths  the  rest,  whom  to  this  journey  move 
Like  years,  like  tempers,  and  their  prince's  love. " 
There  in  the  vessel  shall  I  pass  the  night ; 
And  soon  as  morning  paints  the  fields  of  light, 
I  go  V)  challenge  from  the  Caucons  bold, 
A  debt,  contracted  in  the  days  of  old. 
But  this  thy  guest,  rcccivM  with  friendly  care, 
Ijdt  thy  stiong  coursers  swift  to  Sparta  bear  j 
Prepare  thy  chariot  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  be  thy  son  companion  of  his  way." 

Then  turning  with  the  word,  Minerva  flics. 
Arid  soars  an  eagle  thr&ii^^h  the  liquid  skies. 
Vision  divine !  the  throng'd  spectators  gaze 
In  holy  womler  fix'd,  and  still  amaze. 
But  chief  the  reverend  sage  admir'd  ;  he  took 
The  hand  of  yonng  Telemachus,  and  spoke  r 
"  Oh,  happy  youth  !  and  favourM  of  the  skies, 
Distinguish'd  care  of  guardian  deitii-s  1 
Whose  early  years  for  future  worth  engage. 
No  vulgar  manhood,  no  ignoble  age. 
For,  lo  !  none  other  of  the  court  above 
Than  she,  the  daugliter  of  almighty  Jove, 
Pallas  herself,  the  war-triumphant  maid,     , 
Cdnfest  is  thine,  as  once  thy  father's  aid. 
So  guide  me,  goddess  !  so  propitious  shine 
On  me,  my  consort,  and  my  royal  line ! 
A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  sm6ke, 
Untam'd,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke, 
With  ample  forehead,  and  yet  tender  horns. 
Whose  budding  honours  ductile  gold  adorns." 

Submissive  thus  the  hoary  sire  pTeferr*d 
His  holy  vow :  the  favouring  goddess  heard. 
Then,  slowly  rising,  o'er  the  sandy  space 
Precedes  the  fiither,  followed  by  his  race, 
(A  long  procession)  timely  marching  home 
In  comely  order  to  the  regal  dome. 
There  when  arriv'd,  enthrones  around  him  plac'd. 
His  sons  and  grandsons  the  wide  chcle  grac'd. 
To  these  the  hospitable  sage,  in  sign 
Of  social  welcome,  mix'd  the  racy  wine 
(Late  from  the  mellowing  cask  restor'd  to  light. 
By  ten  long  years  rcfin'd,  and  rosy  bright). 
To  Pallas  high  the  foaming  bowl  he  crown'd. 
And  sprinkled  large  libations  on  the  gromid. 
Each  drinks  a  full  oblivion  of  his  cares. 
And  to  the  gifts  of  balmy  sleep  repairs. 
Deep  in  a  rich  alcove  the  prince  was  laid, 
And  slept  beneath  the  pompous  colonnade  ; 
Fast  by  his  side  Pisistratus  lay  spread, 
(In  age  his  equal)  on  a  splendid  bed : 
But  in  an  inner  court,  securely  clos'd. 
The  reverend  Nestor  and  his  queen  repos*d. 

When  now  Aurora^  daughter  of  the  dawfa^ 
With  rosy  lustre  purpled  e'er  the  lawn  | 
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The  old  man  early  rose,  walked  forth,  and  sate 
On  poIiibM  stone  before  his  palace-gate : 
With  unguents  smooth  the  lucid  marble  shone. 
Where  ancient  Neleus  sate,  a  mstic  throne  ; 
But  he  descending  to  th'  infernal  shade, 
Sage  Nestor  fil!*d  it,  and  the  sceptre  8way*(L 
His  sons  around  him  mild  obeisance  pay. 
And  duteous  take  the  orders  of  the  day. 
First  £chei>hron  and  Stratius  quit  their  bed : 
Then  Perseus,  Aretus,  and  Thmsymtd  j 
The  last  Pisistratut  arose  from  rest : 
They  came,  and  near  him  plac'd  the  stnnger-guest 
Tb  these  the  senior  thus  declared  his  will : 
**  My  sons !  the  dictates  of  your  sire  fulfil. 
To  Pallas,  first  of  gods,  prepare  the  feast. 
Who  grac'd  om*  rites,  a  more  than  mortal  gnest 
Let  one,  dispatchful,  bid  same  swnn  to  lead 
A  well-fed  bullock  from  the  grassy  mead  ; 
One  seek  the  harbour  where  the  vessels  moor. 
And  bring  thy  friends,  Telemachus  \  ashore 
(Leave  only  two  the  galley  to  attend) ; 
Another  to  Laertius  must  we  send, 
Artist  divine,  whose  dulfol  hands  infold 
The  victim's  horn  with  circnmfusilp  gojd. 
The  rest  may  here  the  pious  duty  share. 
And  bid  the  handmaids  for  the  feast  prepare. 
The  seats  to  range,  the  fragrant  wood  to  bring. 
And  limpid  waters  from  the  Ihing  spring." 

He  said,  and  busy  each  his  care  bestow'd : 
Already  at  the  gates  the  bullock  low'd. 
Already  came  £e  Ithacensian  crew, 
The  dextrous  smith  the  tools  already  drew : 
Hb  ponderous  hammer,  and  his  an\'il  sound, 
And  the  strong  tongs  to  turn  the  metal  round. 
Nor  was  Minerva  absent  fix)rathe  rite. 
She  TiewM  her  honours,  and  eqjoy'd  the  sight. 
With  reverend  hand  the  king  presents  the  gold, 
Which  round  th*  intorted  horns  the  gilder  roll'd. 
So  wrought,  as  Pallas  might  with  pride  behold. 
Yonng  Aretus  from  forth  his  bridal  bower 
Brought  the  frill  laver,  o'er  their  hands  to  pour. 
And  canisters  of  consecrated  flour. 
Stratius  and  Echcphron  the  victim  led ;  ^ 

The  ax  was  held  by  warlike  Thrasymed, 
In  act  to  strike :  before  him  Perseus  stood. 
The  vase  extending  to  receive  the  blood. 
The  king  himself  initiates  to  the  power; 
Scatters  with  quivering  hand  the  sacred  flour, 
ibid  the  stream  sprinkles :  from  the  curling  brows 
The  hair  collected  in  the  fire  he  throws. 
Soon  as  due  vows  on  every  part  were  paid. 
And  sacred  wheat  upon  the  victim  laid. 
Strong  Thrasymed  discharg'd  the  speeding  blow 
Full  on  his  neck,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  two. 
Down  sunk  the  heavy  beast :  the  females  round. 
Maids,  wives,  and  matrons,  mix  a  shrilling  sound. 
Nor  8oom*d  thp  queen  the  holy  choir  to  join 
(The  first-bom  she,  of  old  Clymenus*  line ; 
In  youth  by  Nestor  lov*d,  of  spotless  fame, 
"  And  lovM  in  age,  Burydice  her  name).     *  [death  5 
From  earth  they  rear  him,  struggling  now  with 
And  Nestor's  youngest  stops  the  vent«t  of  breath. 
The  soul  for  ever  flies :  on  all  sides  round 
Streams  the  black  blood,    and  smokes   upon  the 
The  beast  they  then  divide,  and  disunite    [ground. 
The  ribs  and  limbs,  observant  of  the  rite  : 
On  these,  in  double  cawls  involved  with  art^ 
The  choioest  morsels  lay  from  every  part 
The  sacred  sage  before  his  altar  stand?, 
l*iinig  tht  bttxnt-offinriDS  with  his  hdy  handi. 


And  pours  the  wine,  and  bids  the  fiamcs  aspire: 
The  youth  with  instruments  surround  the  fire. 
The  thighs  now  sacrific'd,  and  entrails  drest, 
Th'  assistants  port,  transfix,  and  broil  the  rest. 
While  these  officious  tend  the  rites  divine. 
The  last  fair  bhmch  of  the  Nestoreaa  line. 
Sweet  Polycaste,  took  the  pleasing  toil 
To  bathe  the  prince,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oiL 
O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flowery  vest  he  threw. 
And  issued,  like  a  god,  to  mortal  view. 
His  former  seat  besides  the  king  he  found 
(His  people's  father  with  his  peers  around)  ; 
All  plac'd  at  ease  the  holy  banquet  join, 
And  in  the  dazzling"  goblet  laughs  the  wine.       * 

The  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  now  supprest. 
The  monarch  turns  him  to  his  royal  guest ; 
And  for  the  promts'd  Journey  bids  prepare 
The  smooth-hair'd  horses,  and  the  rapid  car. 
Observant  of  his  word ;  the  word  scarce  spoke. 
The  sons  obey,  and  join  them  to  the  yoke. 
Then  bread  and  wine  a  ready  handmaid  brings. 
And  presents,  such  as  suit  the  state  of  kings. 
The  glittering  seat  Telemachus  ascends ; 
His  faithful  guide  Pisistratus  attends ; 
With  hasty  hand  the  rulmg  reins  he  drew : 
fie  lasfa'd  the  coursers,  and  the  coursers  fiew. 
Beneath  the  bounding  yoke  alike  they  held 
Their  equal  paoe,  and  smok'd  along  the  fiehL 
The  towen  of  Pylos  lunk,  its  views  decay, 
Fiekb  after  fields  fly  back,  till  close  of  day : 
Then  simk  the  Sun,  and  dailen*d  all  the  way. 

To  Pbene  now,  Diocleus"  stately  seat 
(Of  Alphena*  race),  the  weary  youths  retreat. 
His  boose  affords  the  hospitable  rite. 
And  pleasM  they  sleep  (the  Uessing  of  the  night). 
But  when  Anrora,  daughter  of  the  dawn. 
With  rosy  lustre  purpled  o»er  the  lawn ; 
Again  they  mount,  tiidr  journey  to  renew. 
And  from  the  sounding  portico  they  flew. 
Along  the  waving  fields  their  way  they  hold. 
The  fields  receding  as  the  chariot  roH'd  : 
Then  slowly  sunk  the  ruddy  globe  of  light. 
And  o'er  the  shaded  landscape  rush'd  the  night. 
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Telbmachos  with  Pisistratus  arriving  at  Sparta, 
is  hospitably  rectived  by  Mcnelaus,  to  whom 
he  relates  the  cause  of  iiis  coming,  and  learns 
from  him  many  particulars  of  what  befel  the 
Greeks  since  the  destruction  of  Troy.  He  dwells 
more  dt  large  upen  the  prophecies  of  Proteus  to 
him  in  his  return;  from  which  he  acquainii 
T«;lemachus,  that  Ulysses  is  detained  in  the 
island  of  Calypso. 

In  the  mean  time  the  suitors  cousult  to  destroy 
TeleiQ^us  ia  hi»  voyage  home,     Penekif 0 
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Is  apprised  of  ihii ;  Imt  comforted  io  a  dream 
by  Pallas,  in  tb^  shape  of  her  sister  iptbima. 


POPE'S  TRANSLATIONS. 


And  ntw  proad  Sparta  with  their  wheels  resoands, 
Bparta  whove  walls  a  ranjre  of  hills  surrounds  : 
At  the  fair  dome  the  rapid  labour  ends ; 
Where  sate  Atridcs  *mid»t  his  bridal  friends. 
With  double  vows  invoking  Hymen's  power. 
To  bless  his  sons*  and  daughters*  nuptial  hour. 

That  day,  to  great  Ach'dles*  son  resigned, 
Hermione,  the  forest  of  the  kind, 
Wa§  sent  to  crown  the  long-pibtraetcd  joy, 
Espous'd  before  the  final  doom  of  Troy  : 
With  steeds  and  gilded  cars,  a  gorgeous  tram 
Attend  the  nymph  to  Phthia's  distant  reign. 
Meanwhile  at  home,  to  Megapenthes*  bed 
The  vii^n -choir  Alector's  daughter  led. 
Brave  Mcgapenthes,  from  a  stol'n  amour 
To  great  Atrides*  age  his  handmaid  bore : 
To  Helen's  bed  the  gods  alone  assign 
Hermione,  t'  extend  the  regal  line ; 
On  whom  a  radiant  pomp  df  graces  wait, 
Kes^mbiing  Venus  in  attractive  state. 

While  this  gay  friendly  troop  the  king  surround, 
With  festival  and  mirth  the  roofs  resound : 
A  bard  amid  the  joyous  circle  siqgs 
High  airs,  attempered  to  the  vocal  strings ; 
Whilst,  warbling  to  the  varied  strain,  advance 
Two  sprightly  youths  to  form  the  bounding  dance, 
n^was  then,  that,  issuing  through  the  palace  gate. 
The  splendid  car  roU'd  slow  in  regal  state : 
On  the  bright  eminence  young  Nestor  shone. 
And  fast  beside  him  great  Ulysses'  son : 
Grave  Eteoneus  saw  the  pomp  appear. 
And,  speeding,  thus  addressed  the  royal  ear : 
"  Two  youths  approach,  whose  semblant  features 
prove 
'  Their  blood  devolving  from  the  somt^  of  Jove. 
Is  due  reception  deign'd,  or  must  they  bend 
Their  doubtful  course  to  seek  a  distant  friend  ?" 

*'  Insensate,"  (with  a  sigh  the  king  replies) 
***  Too  long,  misjudging,  have  I  thought  thee  wise : 
But  sure  relentless  folly  steels  thy  breast, 
Obdurate  to  reject  the  stranger -guest ; 
To  those  dear  hospitable  rites  a  foe, 
Wliich  in  my  wanderings  oft  retiev'd  my  woe ! 
Fed  by  the  bounty  of  another's  board, 
Till  pitying  Jove  my  native  realm  restored — 
Straight  be  the  coursers  from  the  car  relcast. 
Conduct  the  youths  to  grace  the  genial  feagL" 

I'he  <;enrschal  rebuk'd  ia  haste  withdrew ; 
With  equal  haste  a  menial  train  pursue : 
Part  led  the  coursers,  from  the  car  enlarged  ; 
^'-ach  to  a  crib  with  choicest  grain  surcharged  ; 
Part  in  a  portico,  profusely  grac'd 
With  rich  magnifienM^,  the  chariot  plac'd : 
Then  to  the  dome  the  friendly  pair  invite, 
Who  eye  the  dazzling  roofs  with  vast  delight  j 
Resplendent  as  the  blaze  of  summer-noon, 
Or  the  pale  radiance  of  the  midnight  Moon. 
From  room  to  room  their  eager  view  they  bend  | 
Thence  to  the  bath,  a  beauteous  pile,  descend ; 
Where  a  bright  damsel-train  attend  the  guests 
With  liquid  odours,  and  embroidered  vests. 
Refreshed,  they  wait  them  to  the  bower  of  state^ 
Wh«re  circled  with  his  peers  Atrides  sate : 
Thro^'d  next  the  king,  a  fair  attendant  brings 
i>c  porMi  product  of  the  crystal  spriogs  i 


High  on  a  massy  vase  of  silver  uionld^ 
The  bumish'd  lavcr  flames  with  solid  gold  | 
lu  solid  gold  the  purple  vinUge  flows, 
And^on  the  boanl  a  second  banquet  rose. 
When  thus  the  king  with  hospitable  yort  :— 
"  Accept  this  welcome  to  the  Spartan  court ; 
The  waste  of  nature  let  the  feast  lepaur. 
Then  your  high  lineage  and  your  names  declare  I 
Say  from  what  scepter'd  ancestry  ye  claim. 
Recorded  eminent  in  deathless  fame } 
For  vulgar  parents  cannot  stamp  their  ract 
With  signatures  of  such  majestic  grace." 
Ceasing,  benevolent  he  straight  assigns 
The  royal  portion  of  the  choicest  chmes 
To  each  accepted  friend :  with  grateful  haste 
They  share  the  honours  of  the  rich,  repast 
Snffic'd,  soft-whispering  thos  to  Nestor's  son. 
His  head  reclin'd,  young  Ithacus  begun : 

"  View'st  thou  unniov'd,  O ever-honou^d  most! 
These  prodigiea  of  art,  and  wondrous  cost ! 
Above,  beneath,  around  the  palace  shines 
The  sumless  treasure  of  exhausted  mines : 
The  spoils  of  elephants  the  roofs  inlay, 
And  studded  kmber  darts  a  golden  ray : 
Such,  and  not  nobler,  in  the  realms  above. 
My  wonder  dicUtea,  is  the  dome  of  Jove." 
TIi«  monarch  took  the  word,  and  grave  reply'd  : 
"  Presumptuous  are  the  vaunts,  and  vain  the  pride 
Of  man,  who  dares  in  pomp  with  Jove  contest, 
l^nchang'd,  immorul,  and  supremely  blest ! 
With  all  my  affluence,  when  my  woes  are  weigb*d^ 
Knvy  will  own  the  purchase  dearly  paid. 
For  eight  sloA-circling  years  by  tempest  tost. 
From  Cjrprus  to  the  far  Phcenician  coast 
(Sidon  the  capital)  l^tretch'd  my  toil 
Through  regions  fattened  with  the  flows  of  Nile. 
Next,  .F.thiopia*s  utmost  bound,  explore. 
And  the  parch'd  borders  of  th'  Arabian  shore : 
Then  warp  my  voyage  on  the  southern  gales. 
O'er  the  warm  Libyan  wave  to  spread  my  sails  : 
That  happy  clime  \  where  each  revolving  year 
The  teeming  ewes  a  triple  oflTspring  bear ; 
And  two  fair  crescents  of  translucent  horn 
The  brows  of  all  their  young  increase  adorn  ; 
The  shepherd  swains,  with  sure  abundance  blest^ 
On  the  fat  flock  and  rural  dainties  feast; 
Nor  want  of  herbaixe  makes  the  dairy  fail^ 
But  every  season  fills  the  foaming  pail. 
Whilst,  heaping  unwishM  wealth,  I  distant  roam. 
The  best  of  brothers,  at  his  natal  home, 
By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife. 
Ends  the  sad  evening  of  a  stormy  life  i 
Whence  with  incessant  grief  my  soul  annoy'd^ 
The^  riches  are  possessed,  but  not  enjoy'd  ! 
My  wars,  the  copious  theme  of  every  tongue. 
To  you,  your  fathers  have  recorded  long : 
How  favouring  Heaven  repaid  my  glorious  toiU 
With  a  sack'd  palace,  and  barbaric  spoils. 
Oh  !  had  the  gods  so  Iarp6  a  boon  deny'd. 
And  life,  the  just  equivalent,  supply 'd 
To  those  brave  warriors,  who,  with  glory  fir'd* 
Far  from  thtir  t-ountry  in  my  cause  expired : 
Still  in  short  intervals  of  pleasing  woe, 
Hegardful  of  the  friendly  dues  I  owe, 
I  to  the  glorious  dead,  for  ever  dear ! 
Indulge  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  tear. 
But  oh  !  Ulyasea— deeper  than  the  rest     • 

iThat  sad  idea  wounds  my  anxious  breast ! 
My  heart  bleeds  frenh  with  agonising  pain  f 
The  bowl  and  tasteful  tiands  tempt  in  ? ah^    t 
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Kor  sleep's  soft  power  ca»  close  my  streaming  eyes. 
When  imag'd  to  my  soul  his  sorrows  rise. 
No  peril  in  my  cause  lie  ceas'd  to  prove. 
His  labours  eqoalFd  only  by  my  love : 
And  both  alike  to  bitter  fortune  bom, 
Fot  him  to  suffer,  arid  for  me  to  mourn ! 
Whether  he  wanders  on  some  friendless  coast. 
Or  glides  in  Stygian  gloom  a  pensive  ghost, 
Ko  hjne  reveals ;  but,'  doubtful  of  his  doom. 
Bis  good  old  sire  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb 
Declines  his  trembling  steps;  untimely  care 
Withers  the  blooming  vigour  of  his  heir ; 
.^kI  the  chaste  partner  of  his  bed  and  throne 
Wastes  all  her  widow'd  hours  in  tender  moan.'' 

While  thus  pathetic  to  the  prince  he,  spoke. 
Firom  the  brave  youth  the  streaming  passion  broke : 
Studious  to  veil  the  grief,  in  vain  represt. 
His  face  he  shrouded  with  his  purple  vest : 
The  conscious  monarch  pierc'd  the  coy  disguise. 
And  view'd  his  filial  love  with  vast  surprise : 
Dubious  to  press  the  tender  theme,  or  wait 
\    To  hear  the  youth  enquire  his  father's  fate. 

In  this  suspence  bright  Helen  gracM  the  room; 
Before  l^er  breathM  a  gale  of  rich  petfnme. 
So  moves,  adom'd  with  each  attractive  grace. 
The  silver-shafted  goddess  of  the  chase  I 
The  seat  of  majesty  Adraste  brings, 
With  art  Illustrious,  for  the  pomp  of  kings ; 
To  spread  the  pall  (beneath  the  regal  chair) 
Of  softest  woof,  is  bright  Alcippe's  care. 
A  silver  canister,  divinely  wrought. 
In  her  soft  hands  the  beauteous  Phylo  brought; 
To  Sparta's  queen  of  old  the  radiant  vase 
Alcandra  gave,  a  pledge  of  royal  grace : 
For  Polybus  her  lord  (whose  sovereign  sway 
The  wealthy  tribes  of  Pharmn  Thebes  obey). 
When  to  that  court  Atrides  came,  carest 
With  vast  munificence  th*  imperial  guest : 
Tiro  lavers  from  the  ricliest  ore  refin*d. 
With  silver  tripods,  the  kind  host  assign'd  ; 
And  bonnteous  from  the  royal  treasure  told 
Ten  equal  talents  of  refulgent  gold. 
Alcandra,  consort  of  his  high  command, 
A  golden  distaff  gave  to  Helen's  hand ; 
And  that  rich  rase,  with  living  sculpture  wrought. 
Which,  beep'd  with  wool,  the  beauteous  Phylo 

brought; 
The  silken  fleece  impurpled  for  the  loom, 
RivalI'd  the  hyacinth  in  vernal  bloom. 
The  sovereign  scat  then  Jove-bom  Helen  press'd. 
And  pleasing  thus  her  scepter'd  lord  address'd  : 

"  Who  grace  our  palace  now,  that  friendly 
pair, 
Speak  they  their  lineage,  or  their  names^dedare  ? 
Uncertam  of  the  truth,  yet  uncontroVd, 
Hear  me  the  boding  of  my  breast  unfold. 
With  wonder  wrapt,  on  yonder  cheek  I  trace 
The  feature  of  the  Ulyssean  race : 
Diffused  o^er  each  resembling  line  appear^ 
In  just  similitude,  the  grace  and  ahr 
Of  yoong  Telemachns !  the  lovely  boy, 
Who  bless'd  Ulysses  with  a  father's  joy. 
What  time  the  Greeks  combinM  their  social  arms, 
T*  avenge  the  stain  of  my  ill-fated  charms  !" 

"  Just  is  thy  thought,"  the  king  assenting  cries, 
**  Methinks  Ulysses  strikes  my  wcmdering  eyes ; 
Full  shines  the  father  in  the  filial  frame. 
His  port,  his  features,  and  his  shape,  the  same: 
Such  quick  regards  his  sparkling  eyes  bestow  ;    *' 
Such  wavy  ni^ets  o'er  bis  <houlden  flow  1 


And  when  he  heard  the  long  disastrous  store 
Of  cares,  which  in  my  cause  Ulysses  bore ; 
Dismayed,  heart-wounded  with  paternal  woes. 
Above  restraint  the  tide  of  sorrow  rose : 
Cautious  to  let  the  gushing  grief  appear. 
His  purple  garment  vetl'd  the  falling  tear." 

"  Sec  there  confest,"  Pisistratus  replies, 
**  The  genuine  worth  of  Ithacus  the  wise  ! 
Of  that  heroic  sire  the  youth  is  spmng. 
But  modest  awe  hath  chained  his  timorous  tongue  : 
Thy  voice,  O  king  !  with  pleas'd  attention  heard. 
Is  like  the  dictates  of  a  god  rever'd. 
With  him  at  Nestor's  high  command  i  came. 
Whose  age  I  honour  with  a  parent's  name. 
By  adverse  destiny  constrain'd  to  sue 
For  counsel  and  redress,  he  sues  po  you. 
Whatever  ill  the  friendless  orphan  bears, 
Bereav'd  of  parents  in  his  infant  years, 
Still  must  the  wrong'd  Telemachus  sustain, 
If,  hopeful  of  your  aid,  he  hopes  in  vain : 
Affianc'd  in  your  friendly  power  alone. 
The  youth  would  vindicate  the  vacant  throne." 

"  Is  Sparta  blest,  and  these  desiring  eyes 
View  my  firiend's  son  ?"  (the  king  exulting  cries) 
"  Son  of  my  friend,  by  glorious  toils  approv'd. 
Whose  sword  was  sacred  to  the  man  he  lov'd : 
Mirror  of  constant  faith,  rever'd,  and  oooura'd  !— 
When  Troy  was  ruin'd,  bad  the  chief  retum'd,- 
No  Greek  an  equal  space  had  e'er  possest, 
Of  dear  affection  in  my  grateful  breast. 
I,  to  confirm  the  mutual  joys  we  shar'd. 
For  bis  abode  a  capital  prepar'd ; 
Argos  the  seat  of  sovereign  rale  I  chose; 
Fair  in  the  plan  the  future  palace  rose. 
Where  my  Ulysses  and  his  race  might  reign. 
And  portion  to  his  tribes  the  wide  domain. 
To  them  my  vassals  had  resign'd  a  soil. 
With  teeming  plenty  to  reward  th&r  toil. 
There  with  com'mutual  zeal  we  both  bad  strove 
In  acts  of  dear  benevolence  and  love : 
Brothers  in  peace,  not  rivals  in  command. 
And  death  done  dissolv'd  the  friendly  band ! 
Some  envious  power  the  blissful  scene  destroys  ;    . 
Vanish'd  are  all  the  visionary  joys : 
The  soul  of  friendship  to  my  hope  is  lost, 
Fated  to  wander  from  his  natal  coast  t" 

He  ceas'd ;  a  gust  of  grief  began  to  rise. 
Fast  streams  a  tide  from  beauteous  Helen's  syes; 
Fast  for  the  sire  the  filial  sorrows  flow ; 
The  weeping  monarch  swells  the  mighty  woe : 
Thy  cheeks,  Pisistratus,  the  tears  ^ew. 
While  pictur'd  to  thy  mind  appear'd  in  view 
Thy  martial  brother  * :  on  the  Phrygian  plaio 
Extended  pale,  by  swarthy  Memnon  slain ! 
But  silence  soon  the  son  of  Nestor  broke. 
And,  melting  with  fraternal  pity,  spoke : 

"  Frequent,  O  king,  was  Nestor  wont  to  raise 
And  charm  attention  with  thy  copious  p^se  t 
To  crown  thy  various  gifts,  the  sage  assign'd 
The  glory  of  a  firm  capacious  mind :. 
With  that  superior  attribute  control 
This  unavailing  impotence  of  soul,  . 
Let  not  your  roof  with  echoing  gri<>C  resound. 
Now  for  the  feast  the  friendly  bn^l  is  crown'd  ; 
But  when,  from  dewy  shade  eftnerging  bright, 
Aurora  streaks  tbs  sky  with  >rient  light, 
JJti  each  deplore  his  jleed  i*^  the  rites  of  woe 
Are  all,  alas !  the  lining  ^  in  bestow : 

JAnti:;  .^hus. 
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O'er  ibe  cong^ial  dust  injotn'd  to  shear 
The  graceful  curl,  and  drop  the  tender  tear. 
Then,  mingling  in  the  mournful  pomp  with  yoa, 
.  I'll  pky  my  brother's  ghost  a  warrior's  due, 
And  mourn  the  brave  Antilochus,  a  name 
Not  unrecorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame  : 
"With  strength  and  speed  superior  form*d  in  fight 
To  face  the  foe,  or  intrrcept  his  flight : 
Too  early  5natch*d  by  fate,  ere  known  to  me  ! 
1.  boast  a  witness  of  his  worth  in  thee."     [rejoins,) 

"  Young  and  mature !"   (th<i  monarch  thus 
**  In  thee  renew'd  the  soul  of  Nestor  shines : 
Form'd  by  the  care  of  that  consummate  sage. 
In  early  bloom  an  oracle  of  age. 
Whene'er  his  influence  Jove  vouchsafes  to  shower 
To  bless  the  natal,  and  the  nuptial  hour ; 
From  the  great  sire  transmissive  to  the  race. 
The  boon  Sevotvtng  gives  distinguished  grace. 
Such,  happy  Nestor!  was  thy  glorious  doom; 
Around  thee,  full  of  years,  thy  ofispring  bloom^ 
Expert  of  arms,  and  prudent  in  debate ; 
The  gifts  of  Heaven  to  guard  thy  hoary  state. 
But  now  let  each  becalm  his  troubled  breast. 
Wash,  and  partake  sercrie  the  friendly  (cast. 
To  move  thy  suit,    TeU  unachus,  delay, 
Till  Heaven's  revolving  Inrap  restores  the  day,** 

He  said,  Asphalion  swift  the  laver  brings  | 
Alternate  all  partake  the  grateful  springs : 
Then  frdm  the  rites  of  purity  repair. 
And  with  keen  gust  the  savory  viands  share* 
Meantime,  with  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul. 
Bright  Helen  mix'd  a  mirth-inspiring  bowl : 
Tempered  with  drugs  of  sovereign  use,  t'  assuagis 
The  boiling  bosom  of  tumultuous  rage; 
To  clear  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  care. 
And  dky  the  tearful  sluices  of  despair  : 
Charm'd  witl>  that  virtuous  draught  th*  exalted 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind.  [mind 

Though  oh  the  blazing  pile  his  parent  lay. 
Or  a  lov'd  brother  groan'd  his  life  away. 
Or  darling  son,  oppressed  by  ruffian-force, 
Fell  breathless  at  his  feet,  a  mangled  corse ; 
Prom  mom  to  eve,  impassive  and  serene^ 
The  man  entranced  would  view  the  deathful  scene. 
These  drugs,  so  friendly  to  the  joys  of  life, 
Bright  Helen  leam'd  from  Thone's  imperial  wife ; 
Who  sway'd  the  sceptre,  where  prolific  Nile 
With  various  simples  clothes  the  fattened  soil. 
With  wholesome  herbage  mix'd,  the  direful  bane 
Of  vegetable  venom  taints  tl)e  plain ; 
From  Peon  sprung,  their  patron-god  imparts 
To  aU.tltelPharian  race  his  healing  arts. 
The  ^crage  now  prcpar'd  t'  in^^pire  the  feast. 
The  circte  thus  the  beauteous  queen  addrest : 
"  Thron'd  in  omnipotence,  supremest  Jove 
Tempers  the  fipites  of  human  race  above ; 
By  the  firm  sanction  of  his  sovereign  will. 
Alternate  are  decreed  our  good  aud  ill. 
To  feastful  mirth  be  this  white  hour  assign'd, 
And  sweet  discourse,  -the  banquet  of  the  mind. 
Myself,  assisting  in  the  social  joy. 
Will  tell  Ulysses'  bold  exploit  in  Troy : 
Sole  witness  ot  the  deed  I' now  declare ; 
$peak  you  (who^aw)  his  wonders  in  the  war. 

**  $ei^m*d  o'er  m\i  wounds,  which  his  own  sabre 
In  the  vile  habit  of  a,  village-slave,  [gave. 

The  foe  deceive,  he  p.  ss'd  the  tented  plain^ 
In  Troy  to  mingle  with    he  hostile  train. 
In  this  attire  secure  fror     searching  eyes, 
Till  haply  piercing  thro^   h  the  dark  dis^piise 


The  ehicf  I  challenged  ;  he>  whose  pmctisM  wtt     - 

Knew  all  the  serpent  mazes  of  deceit, 

FJudes  ray  search  :  but  when  his  form  I  view'd 

Fresh  from  the  bath  with  fragrant  oils  renew'd, 

>lis  limbs  in  military  purple  dress'd ; 

Each  brightening  grace  the  genuine  Greek  con« 

A  previous  {)lcdge  of  sacred  faith^btain'd. 
Till  he  the  lines  and  Argive  fleet  regain'd. 
To  keep  his  stay  concealM ;  the  chief  declared 
The  plans  of  war  against  the  town  prepared. 
Exploring  then  the  secrets  of  the  state. 
He  leam'd  what  best  might  urge  the  Dardan  fate: 
And,  safe  returning  to  the  Grecian  host, 
Sent  many  a  shade  to  Pluto's  dreary  coast 
Loud  grief  resounded  through  the  towers  of  Troy, 
But  my  plcas'd  bosom  glow'd  with  secret  joy : 
For  then,  with  dire  remorse  and  conscious  shame, 
I  view'd  th'  effects  of  that  disastrous  flame. 
Which,  kindled  by  th'  imperious  queen  of  love^ 
Constraiu'd  me  from  my  native  realm  to  rove : 
And'ofl  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplor'd 
My  absent  daughter,  and  my  dearer  lord^ 
Admir'd  among  the  first  of  human  race. 
For  every  gift  of  mind,  and  manly  grace." 

**  Right  well,"  repiy'd  the  king,  **  your  speech 
displays 
The  matchless  merit  of  the  chief  yon  praise : 
Heroes  in  various  climes  myself  have  found. 
For  martial  deeds,  and  depth  of  thought  renowned  l 
But  Ithacus,  unrival'd  in  his  claim. 
May  boast  a  title  U  the  loudest  fiime  : 
In  battle  calm,  he  guides  the  rapid  storm. 
Wise  to  resolve,  and  patient  to  perform. 
What  wondrous  conduct  in  the  chief  appear^d^ 
When  the  vast  fabric  of  the  steed  we  rear'd  1 
Some  demon,  anxious  for  the  Trqjan  doom, 
Urg'd  you  with  great  De'iphobus  to  come, 
T*  explore  the  fraud;  with  guile  oppos'd  to  guils^ 
Slow-pacing  thrice  around  th'  insidious  pile  ; 
Each  noted  leader's  name  you  thrice  invoke. 
Your  accent  varying  as  their  spouses  spoke. 
The  pleasing  sounds  each  latent  warrior  warm'd. 
But  most  Tydides*  and  my  heart  alarmed : 
To  quit  the  steed  we  both  impatient  press, 
Threatenmg  to  answer  from  the  dark  recess. 
Unmov'd  the  mind  of  Ithacus  remained : 
And  the  vain  ardounof  our  love  restrained : 
Bnt  Anticlus,  unable  to  control, 
Spoke  loud  the  language  of  his  yearning  soul  t 
Ulysses  straight,  with  indignation  fired, 
(For  so  the  conmnon  care  of  Greece  required) 
Firm  to  his  lips  his  fercefui  hands  apply'd. 
Till  CO  his  tongue  the  fluttering  mamun  dyed. 
Meantime  Minerva,  from  the  fraudful  horse. 
Back  to  the  court  of  Priam  bent  your  course." 

"  Inclement  Fate!"  Telemachus  replies, 
**  Frail  is  the  boasted  attribute  of  wise : 
The  leadec,  mmgling  with  the  vulgar  host. 
Is  in  the  common  mass  of  matter  lost ! 
But  now  let  sleep  the  painful  waste  repair 
Of  sad  reflection,  and  corroding  care." 

He  ceas'd;  the  menial  fair  that  round  her  wait. 
At  Helen's  beck  prepare  the  room  of  state  i 
Beneath  an  ample  portico,  they  spread 
The  downy  fleece  to  form  the  slumberous  bed  ; 
And  oeer  soft  palls  of  purple  grain,  unfold 
Rich  tapestry,  stiflf  with  inwoven  gold : 
Then,  through  the  illumin'd  dome,  to  balmy  rest 
;  Tl|e  obsequiQus  herald  guides  each  prinicely  guest  z 
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While  to  bifi  legal  boncec  Uie  king  ascends. 
And  beauteous  Helen  on  tier  lord  attends. 

Soon  as  the  Mom»  in  orient  purple  drest^ 
Unbar r'd  the  portal  of  tiie  roseate  east. 
The  monarch  rose;  magnificent  to  view, 
Th'  imperial  mantle  o'er  his  vest  he  threw : 
The  glittering  zone  athwart  his  shoulder  cast, 
A  starry  falchion  low -depending  graced ; 
Clasp'd  on  his  feet  th*  embroider'd  sandals  shine  j, 
Jtnd  forth  he  moves,  majestic  and  divine : 
Instant  to  young  Telcmachus  he  press'd, 
And  thus  benevolent  his  speech  address'd  : 

"  Say,  royal  youth,  sincere  of  soul,  report 
What  cause  hath  led  you  to  the  Spartan  court? 
I)o  public  or  domestic  cares  constrain 
This  toilsome  voya/re  o'er  the  surgy  main  ?*' 

"  O  hijhly-fevour'd  delegaU  of  Jove  !" 
(Replies  the  prince)  *'  inflam'd  with  filial  love, 
And  anxious  hope,  to  haar  my  parent's  doom, 
A  suppliant  to  your  royal  court  I  come. 
Our  sovereign  seat  a  lewd  usurping  race 
With  lawless  riot  and  misrule  disgrace  ; 
To  pamper'd  insolence  devoted  fall 
Pnme  of  the  flock,  and  choicest  of  the  stall : 
For  wild  ambition  wings  their  bold  desire. 
And  all  to  mount  tb'  imperial  bed  aspire. 
But  prostrate  I  implore,  oh  king !  relate 
The  mournful  series  of  my  fiither'a  fate : 
Kach  known  disaster  of  the  man  disclose. 
Bom  by  bis  mother  to  a  world  of  woes ! 
Becjte  them !  nor  in  erring  pity  fear 
To  wound  Yith.  storied  grief  the  filial  ear  t 
If  e'er  Ulysses,  to  reclaim  your  right, 
Avow'd  his  zeal  in  council  or  in  fight. 
If  Phryciau  camps  the  friendly  toils  attest. 
To  the  sire's  merit  give  the  son's  request'* 

Dcqp  from  his  inmost  soul  Atrides  sigh'd. 
And  thus  indignant  to  the  prince  reply'd : 
*'  Heavens !  would  a  soft>  inglorious  dastard  traiq 
An  abseAt  hero's  nuptial  joys  profane  f 
So  with  her  young,  amid  the  woodland  shades^ 
A  timorous  bind  the  lion's  court  invades. 
Leaves  in  thsit  fatal  lair  the  tender  fawns, 
Climbs' the  greeacli£^  or  feeds  the  flowery  lawns : 
Meantime  return'd,  with  dire  remorseless  sway 
The  monarch  savage  rends  the  trembling  prey* 
With  equal  fury,  and  with  equal  (ame, 
UljrSBeS'iQon  shall  rc-assert  his  claim. 
O  Jove,  supreme,  whom  gods  and  men  revere ! 
And  thfon^,  to  whom  'Us  given  to  gild  the  sphene ! 
With  power  coogeniAl  join'd,  propitious  aid     . 
The  chief  adopted  by  the  martial  maid ! 
Such  to  our  wish  the  warrior  soon  restore, 
As  when  contending,  on  the  Lesbian  thore 
His  prowess  Pbilomelidus  confess'd. 
And  lond-acclaiming  Greeks  the  victor  bless'd: 
Then  soon  th'  invaders  of  his  bed  and  throne . 
Their  love  presumptuous  shall  with  life  atone* 
Witl^  patient  ear,  O  royal  youth !  attend 
The  storied  labours  of  thy  father's  firiend : 
Fruitftil  of  deeds,  the  copious  tale  is  long, 
But  truth  severe  shall  dictate  to  my  tongue : 
Learn  what  I  heurd  the  sea-bom  seer  relate, 
Whos^  ey$  can  pierce  the  dark  recess  of  (ate. 

"  Long  on  th' .Egyptian  coast  by  calms  confined, 
Heaven  to  my  fleet  refus'd  a  prosperous  wind: 
Ko  vows  liad  we  preferr'df  nor  victim  slain  ! 
Fo^  this  the  gods  each  iavovring  gale  restrun: 
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Jealous,  to  see  their  high  bch^ts  ob^kl; 
Severe,  il  men  th'  eternal  rights  «vade.: 
High  o'er  the  gulfy  sea,  the  Pharian  isle 
Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  disemboguing  Nile  : 
Her  distance  from  the  shore«  the  course  begun 
At  dawn,  and  ending  with  the  setting  Sun, 
A  galley  measures ;  when  the  stiffer  gales 
Rise  on  the  poop,  and  fully  stretch  the  sails. 
There,  anchor'd  vessels  safe  in  harbour  lie. 
Whilst  limpid  springs  the  failing  cask  supply. 

"  And  now  the  twentieth  Sun,  descending,  laves 
His  glowing  axle  in  the  western  waves ; 
Still  with  expanded  sails  we  court  in  vain 
Propitious  winds,  to  waft  us  o'er  the  main : 
And  the  pale  mariner  at  once  deplores 
His  drooping  vigour,  and  exhausted  stores, 
When,  lo  !  a  bright  cerulean  form  appears, 
I'he  fair  Etdothea !  to  dispel  my  fears ; 
Proteus  her  sire  divine.     With  pity  press'd. 
Me  sole  the  daughter  of  the  deep  address'd ; 
^^^1at  time,  with  hunger  pln'd,  my  absent  mates 
Roam  the  wild  isle  in  search  of  rural  cates. 
Bait  the  barb'd  steel,  and  from  the  fishy  flood 
Appease  th'  afllictive  fierce  desires  of  food. 

"  *  Whoe'er  thou  art,'  the  azure  goddess  cries, 
'  Thy  conduct  ill  deserves  the  praise  of  wise: 
Is  death  thy  choice,  or  misery  thy  boast. 
That  here  inglorious  on  a  barren  coast 
Thy  brave  associates  droop,  a  meagre  train 
With  famine  pale,  and  ask  thy  care  in  vain  ?• 

**  StpicH  with  the  kind  reproach,  I  straight  reply  t 
*  Whate'er  thy  title  in  thy  native  sky, 
A  goddess  sure  1  for  more  than  mortal  grace 
Speaks  the  descendant  of  ethereal  race : 
Deem  not,  that  here  of  choice  my  fleet  remains  ; 
Some  beaveoly  power  averse  my  stay  constrains; 
O,  piteous  of  my  fate,  vouchsafe  to  shew 
(For  what's  sequester'd  firom  celestial  view  ?) 
Whht  power  becalms  th'  innavigable  seas  ? 
What  guilt  provokes  him,  and  what  vows  ap« 
pease?' 

**  I  ceas'd,  when  af&ble  the  goddess  cry'd  ; 
'  Observe;  and  in  the  truths  I  speak  confide : 
Th'  oraculous  seer  frequents  the  Pharian  coast. 
From  whose  high  bed  my  birth  divine  I  boast; 
Proteus,  a  name  tremendous  e'er  the  main. 
The  delegate  of  Neptune's  watery  reign. 
Watch  with  insidious  care  his  known  abode  ; 
There  fiist  in  chains  constrain  the  various,  god : 
Who  bound,  obedient  to  superbr  force. 
Unerring  will  prescribe  your  destin'd  course, 
if,  studious  of  your  realms,  you  then  demand 
Their  state,  since  hist  jrou  left  your  natal  land  ; 
Instant  the  god  obsequious  will  disclose 
Bright  tracks  of  glory,  or  a  cloud  of  woes.' 

'*  She  ceas'd,  and  suppliant  thus  I  made  reply: 
'  O  goddess !  on  thy  aid  my  hopes  rely; 
Dictate  propitious  to  my  duteous  ear, 
What  arta  can  captivate  the  changeful  seer  ? 
For  perilous  th'  assay,  unheard  the  toil, 
T*  elude  the  prescience  of  a  god  by  guile.' 

*'  Thus  to  the  goddess  mild  my  suit  I  end* 
Then  she :  '  Obedient  to  my  rule,  attend : 
When  through  the  zone  of  Heaven  the  mounts 

Sun 
Hath  joumey'd  half,  and  half  remains  to  run  ; 
The  seer,  while  zephyrs  curl  the  s^^kelling  deep. 
Basks  on  the  breezy  shore,  in  grateful  sleep. 
His  oozy  limbs.     Emerging  from  the  wave. 
The  pbocsB  swift  tar{Du^.  hi»  roeky  cave. 
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Frequent  and  full;  the  consecrated  train 
Of  her  \  whose  azure  trident  awes  the  main : 
There  wallowing  warm,  th'  enormous  herd  exhales 
An  oily  steam,  and  taints  the  noon-tide  gales. 
To  that  recess,  commodious  for  surprise, 
When  purple  light  shall  next  sufiiise  the  skies, 
With  me  repair ;  and  from  thy  warrior  band 
Three  chosen  chiefs  of  dauntless  soul  command : 
Let  their  auxiliar  force  befriend  the  toil : 
For  strong  the  god,  and  perfected  in  guile.    . 

•  Strelch'd  on  the  shelly  shore,  he  first  surTe3rs 
The  flouncing  herd  ascending  from  the  seas  ; 
Their  number  snmmM,  reposM  in  sleep  profound 
The  scaly  charge  their  guardian  god  surround : 
80  with  his  battering  6ocks  the  careful  swain 
Abid^  pavilioned  00  the  grassy  plain. 

With  powers  united,  obstinately  bold 
Invade  him,  couch'd  amid  the  scaly  fold : 
Instant  he  wears,  elusive  of  the  rape, 
The  mimie  force  of  every  savage  shape : 
Or  glides  with  liquid  lapse  a  murmuring  stream, 
Or,  wrapt  in  flame,  he  glows  at  every  limb. 
Yet  still  retentive,  with  redoubled  mighty 
Thro*  each  vain  passive  form  constrain  his  flight 
But  when,  his  native  shape  resumed,  he  stands 
Patient  of  conqu<«t,  and  your  cause  demands ; 
The  cause  that  nrg'd  the  hold  attempt  declare. 
And  soothe  the  vanquishM  with  a  victor's  prayer. 
The  bands  relaxM,  implore  the  seer  to  say 
What  godhead  interdicts  the  watery  way } 
Who  straight,  propitious,  in  prophetic  strain 
Will  teach  you  to  repass  th'  unmeasured  main.' 
She  ceasM ;  and,  bounding  from  the  shelfy  shore, 
Round  the  descending  nymph  the  waves  resounding 
"  High  wrapt  in  wonder  of  the  future  deed,  [roar. 
With  joy  impetuous,  to  the  port  I  speed: 
llie  wants  of  nature  with  repast  suffice, 
Till  night  with  grateful  shade  involved  the  skies, 
And  shed  ambrosial  dews.     Fast  by  the  deep. 
Along  the  tented  shore,  in  balmy  sleep. 
Our  cares  were  lost.  When  o^er  the  eastern  lawn. 
In  saffron  robes,  the  daughter  of  the  dawn 
Advanc'd  her  rosy  steps,  before  the  bay. 
Due  ritual  honours  to  the  gods  I  pay ; 
Then  seek  the  place  the  sea-bom  nymph  assign'd. 
With  tt>ree  associates  of  undaunted  mind. 
Arriv'd,  to  form  along  th*  appointed  strand 

•  For  each  a  bed,  she  scoops  the  hilly  sand  : 
Then,  from  her  azure  car,  the  finny  spoils 
Of  four  vast  phoc«  takes,  to  veil  her  wiles : 
Beneath  the  finny  spoils,  extended  prone, 
Hard  toil !  the  prophet*s  piercing  eye  to  shun  j 
l^ewfrom  the  corse,  the  scaly  frauds  diffiise 
Unsavory  stench  of  oil,  and  bradrish  ooze , 
But  the  bright  sea-maid*s  gentle  power  implorM, 
With  nectar*d  drops  the  sickening  sense  restored. ,. 

'*  Thus  till  the  Sun  had  travell'd  half  the  skies. 
Ambushed  we  lie,  and  wait  the  bold  emprise : 
When,  *throngrag  thick  to  bask  in  open  air. 
The  flocks  of  Ocean  to  the  strand  repair : 
CouchM  on  the  sunny  sand,  the  n^onsters  sleep : 
Then  Proteus,  mounting  firom  thtt  hoary  det^p. 
Surveys  bis  charge,  unknowing  of  deceit 
(In  order  told,  we  make  the  sum  complete). 
Pleas'd  with  the  folse  review,  secure  he  lies. 
And  leaden  slumbers  press  his  drooping  eyes. 
Kushing  hnpetuous  forth,  we  straight  prepare 
A  forioiis  onset  with  the  sound  of  war, 
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And  shoutmg  seize  the  god :  our  force  t*  ende. 
His  various  arts  he  soon  resumes  in  aid : 
A  lion  now  he  curls  the  surgy  mane ; 
Sudden,  our  bahds  a  spottei  pard  restrain ; 
Then,  arm'd  with  tusks,  and  lightning  in  his  eyei^ 
A  boar's  obacener  shape  the  goid  belies : 
On  spiry  volumes,  there,  a  dragon  rides ; 
Here,  from  our  strict  embrace  a  stream  he  glides  t 
And  last,  sublime  his  sutely  growth  he  rearsy 
A  tree,  and  well-dissembled  foliage  wears. 
Vain  eflbrts !  with  superior  power  oompress'd. 
Me  with  reluctance  thus  the  seer  addressed : 
'  Say,  son  of  Atreus,  say  what  god  inspir*d 
This  daring  fraud,  and  what  the  boon  desir'd  i* 

"  I  thus :  *  O  thou,  whose  certain  eye  foresetV 
The  fixM  event  of  filters  remote  decrees  ; 
After  long  woes,  and  various  toil  endur'd. 
Still  on  this  desert  isle  my  fleet  is  moorM ; 
Unfriended  of  the  gales.    All-knowing !  saj. 
What  godhead  interdicts  the  watery  way  ? 
What  vows  repentant  will  the  power  appease. 
To  speed  a  prosperous  voyage  o*er  the  seas  ?* 

**  '  To  Jove,*  with  stem  regard  the  god  rq»1iei^ 
'  And  all  th*  offended  synod  of  the  skies, 
Just  hecatombs  with  due  devotion  slain. 
Thy  guilt  absolved,  a  prosperous  voyage  gain* 
To  the  firm  sanction  of  thy  fate  attend  ! 
An  exile  thou,  nor  cheering  face  of  friend. 
Nor  sight  of  natal  shore,  nor  regal  dome. 
Shall  yet  enjoy,  but  still  art  doomed  to  roam. 
Once  more  the  Nile,  who  from  the  secret  source 
Of  Jove*l  hi^h  seat  descends  Mrith  sweepy  force. 
Must  view  his  billows  white  beneath  thy  oar. 
And  altars  blaze  along  his  sanguine  shore. 
Then  will  the  gods,  with  holy  pomp  ador'd, 
To  thy  long  vows  a  safe  return  accord.' 

"  He  ceas'd :  heart-wounded  with  afflictiTe  pain, 
(Doomed  to  repeat  the  perib  of  the  main, 
A  shelfy  tract  and  long!)  *  O  seer !'  I  cry, 
'  To  the  stem  sanction  of  th'  oflRcnd^  sky 
My  prompt  obedience  bows.     But  deign  to  say, 
What  fate  propitious,  or  what  dire  dismay. 
Sustain  those  peers,  the  reliques  of  our  host. 
Whom  1  with  Nestor  on  the  Phrygian  coast 
Embracing  left?  Must  I  the  warriors  weep, 
Whelm'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  deep  ? 
Or  did  the  kmd  domestic  friend  deplore 
The  breathless  heroes  on  their  native  shoro  ?• 

"  *  Press  not  too  far,'  reply'dthe  god  ;<  but  cease 
To  know,  what  known  will  violate  thy  peace: 
Too  curious  of  their  doom  !  with  friendly  woe 
Thy  breabt  will  heave,  and  tears  eternal  flow. 
Part  Kve !  the  rest,  a  lamenUble  train  ! 
Range  the  dark  bounds  of  Pluto's  dreary  reign. 
Two,  foremost  in  the  roll  of  Mars  renowned, 
Whose  arms  with  conquest  in  thy  cause  were  crowned. 
Fell  by  disastrous  fate;  by  tempests  tost, 
A  thiitl  lives  wretched  on  a  distant  coast. 

**  *  By  Neptune  rescued  from  Minerva's  hate, 
OnOyrae,  safe  Oilean  Ajax  sate. 
His  ship  o>rwhelm*d  j  but,  frowning  on  the  floods. 
Impious  he  roar'd  deflance  to  the  go<ls ; 
To  his  own  prowess  all  the  glory  gave, 
The  power  defrauding  who  vouchsafd  to  save. 
This  heard  the  raging  ruler  of  the  main ; 
His  spear,  indipant  for  such  high  disdain. 
He  lanch'd ;  dividmg  with  his  forky  mace 
Tb'  aerial  summit  from' the  marble  base ; 
The  rock  rush'd  sea-ward  with  impetuous  roar 
Ingulfd,  and  to  th'  abyss  the  boaster  bore. 
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•     •*  *  By  Jmio^  guardian  aid,  the  watery  vast. 
Secure  of  ttonns,  your  royal  brother  past : 
Till  coasting  nigh  the  cape,  where  Malea  shrouds 
Her  spiry  elifb  aoiid  surrounding  clouds ; 
A  whirling  gust  tumultuous  from  the  shorft 
Across  the  deep  bb  labouring  vessel  bore. 
In  an  Ul-6sted  hour  the  coast  he  gained, 
Where  late  in  regal  pomp  Thyestes  reign'd ; 
But,  when  his  hoary  honours  boVd  to  fiite, 
JEgysthus  govem'd  in  paternal  state. 
The  sui^  now  subside,  the  tempest  ends ; 
From  bis  tall  ship  the  kmg  of  men  descends : 
There  loudly  thinks  the  gods  conclude  his  toil ! 
Far  from  his  own  domain  sali^tes  the  soil : 
With  rapture  oft  the  verge  of  Greece  reviews. 
And  the  dear  turf  with  tears  of  joy  bedews. 
Him,  thus  exulting  on  the  distant  strand, 
A  spy  disttngnish'd  from  hb  airy  stand, 
To  bribe  whose  vigilance,  .Cgysthus  told     ' 
A  mighty  sum  of  ill-persuading  gold : 
There  watchM  this  guardian  of  his  guilty  fear, 
Till  the  twelfth  Moon  had  wheePd  her  pale  career ', 
And  now,  admonish'd  by  liis  eye,  to  court, 
With  terrour  wing'd,  conveys  the  dread  report 
Of  deathful  arts  expert,  his  lord  employs 
The  ministers  of  blood  in  dark  surprise : 
And  twenty  jrouths,  in  fadiant  mail  encas'd, 
Close  arabush*d  nigh  the  spacious  hall  he  pl^'d. 
Then  bids  prepare  the  hospitable  treat :  * 
Vain  shows  of  love  to  veil  his  felon-hate ! 
To  grace  the  victor's  welcome  from  the  wars, 
A  train  of  coursers  and  tvtumphal  cars 
Magnificent  he  leads !  the  royal  gtiest. 
Thoughtless  of  III,  accepts  the  fraudful  feast 
The  tnx)p,  forth  issuing  fh>m  the  dark  recess. 
With  homicidal  rage  the  king  oppress ! 
So,  whilst  he  feeds  luxurious  in  the  stall, 
The  sovereign  of  the  herd  is  doom'd  to  fklt 
The  partners  of  his  fame  and  toils  of  Troy, 
Around  their  lord,  a  mighty  ruin  !  lie : 
Mix'd  with  the  brave,  the  base  invaders  bleed  ; 
j^gysthns  sole  survives  to  boast  the  deed.* 

'*  He  said :  chill  horrours  shook  my  shivering  soul. 
Racked  with  convulsive  pangs  in  dust  I  roll ; 
And  hate,  in  madness  of  extreme  despair. 
To  view  the  Sun,  or  breathe  the  vital  air. 
But  when,  superior  to  the  rage  of  woe, 
I  stood  restored,  and  tears  had  ceas'd  to  flow; 
lienient  of  grief,  the  pit3ring  god  began^- 
'  Forget  the  brother,  and  resume  the  man: 
To  fkte's  supreme  dispose  the  dead  resign. 
That  care  be  fate's,  a  speedy  passage  thine. 
Still  lives  the  wretch  who  wrought  the  death  de- 
But  lives  a  victim  for  thy  vengeful  sword  ;  [plor'd, 
Unless  with  filial  rage  Orestes  glow. 
And  swift  prevent  the  meditated  blow  ; 
You  thnely  will  return  a  welcome  guest, 
With  him  to  share  the  sad  funereal  feast.' 

**  He  said :  new  thoughts  my  beating  heart  em*^ 
My  gloomy  soul  receives  a  gleanf  of  joy.      [ploy. 
Fair  hope  revives ;  and  eager  I  addrest 
The  prescient  godhead  to  reveal  the  rest 
'  The  doom  decreed  of  those  disastrous  two     • 
I've  heard  with  pain,  but,  oh  *.  the  tale  pursue ; 
What^hird  brave  son  of  Mars  the  Fates  constrain 
To  roam  the  howling  desert  of  the  main  : 
Or,  in  eternal  shade  if  cold  he  lies, 
provoke  new  sorrow  from  these  grateful  eyes.* 

"  *  That  chief,'  r^n'd  the  god,  *his  race  derireff 
Ffom  Ithaca,  and  wondroQi woes  sorvivesj 


Laertes'  sdn :  girt  with  cireuquiluOQs  tides, 

He  still  calamitous  constraint  abides. 

Him  in  Calypso's  cave  of  late  J  view'd, 

When  streaming  grief  his  faded  cheek  bedew*^ 

But  vain  his  prayer,  his  arts  are  vain,  to  mov» 

Th'  enamour'd  goddess,  or  elude  her  love : 

His  vessel  sunk,  and  dear  companions  lost. 

He  lives  reluctant  on  a  foreign  coast 

But  oh,  belov'd  by  Heaven !  reserv'd  to  tbet 

A  happier  lot  the  smiling  Fates  decree : 

Free  from  that  law,  beneath  whose  mortal  sway 

Matter  is  chang'd,  and  varying  forms  decay  ; 

Elysium  shall  be  ^ine ;  the  blissful  plains 

Of  utmost  Earth,  where  Rhadamanthus  reignsw 

Joys  ever  young,  unmixed  with  pain  or  fear, 

PiU  the  wide  circle  of  th'  eternal  year : 

Stem  Winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  dime; 

The  fields  are  florid  with  uufading  prime; 

Prom  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow^ 

Moukl  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  moms 

But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  blest  inhale 

The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  gale. 

This  grace  peculiar  will  the  gods  aflbrd        fiord.* 

To  thee,  the  son  of  Jove,  and  beauteous  Helen's 

"  He  ceas'd ;  and,  plunging  in  the  vast  profow^ 
Beneath  the  god  the  whirling  billows  bound. 
Then  speeding  back,  involv'd  in  various  thought^ 
My  friends  attending  at  the  shore  I  sought 
Arriv'd,  the  rage  of  hunger  we  control. 
Till  night  with  silent  shade  invests  the  pole  ; 
Then  lose  the  cares  of  life  in  pleasing  rest** 
Soon  as  the  mom  reveals  the  roseate  east. 
With  sails  we  wing  the  masts,  our  anchors  wwiig^ 
Unmoor  the  fleet,  and  rush  into  the  sea. 
Rang'd  on  the  banks,  beneath  our  equal  oars 
White  curl  the  waves,  and  the  vex'd  ocean  roan^ 
Then,  steering  backward  from  the  Pharian  isk. 
We  gain  the  stream  of  Jove-descending  Nile : 
There  quit  the  ships,  and  on  the  dcstfn'd  shopt 
With  ritual  hecatombs  the  gods  adore : 
Their  wrath  aton'd,  to  Agamemnon's  oaOM 
A  cenotaph  1  raise  of  deathless  fame. 
These  rites  to  piety  and  grief  discharg'd. 
The  friendly  gods  a  springing  gale  enlarg'd  : 
The  fleet  swift  tilting  o'er  the  surges  flew. 
Till  Grecian  cliffs  appear'd,  a  blissful  view! 

*'  Thy  patient  ear  hath  heard  me  long  relate 
A  story,  fruitful  of  <lisastrous  fttte :     g 
And  now,  young  prince,  indulge  my  fond  request | 
Be  Sparta  honour'd  with  his  royal  guest, 
Till,  from  his  eastern  goal,  the  joyous  Sun 
His  twelfth  diurual  race  begins  to  mn. 
Meantime  my  train  the  friendly  gifts  prepare. 
Three  sprightly  coursers,  and  a  polish'dcar: 
With  these,  a  goblet  of  capacious  mould, 
Figur'd  with  art  to  dignify  the  gold, 
(Form'd  for  libation  to  the  gods)  shall  prove 
A  pledge  and  monument  of  sacred  love." 

**  My  quick  return,"  young  Ithacus  rejoined, 
"  Damps  the  warm  wishes  of  my  raptur'd  minds 
Did  not  my  fate  my  needful  haste  constrain, 
Charm'd  by  your  speech,  so  graceful  and  hui 
Lost  in  deHght  the  circling  year  would  roll. 
While  deep  attention  fix'd  my  listening  soiU* 
But  now  to  Pyle  permit  my  destin'd  way. 
My  lov'd  associates  chide  my  long  delay : 
In  dear  remembrance  of  your  royal  grace, 
I  take  th©  present  of  the  promised  vase; 
The  coursers,  for  the  champaign  sports,  retain  | 
That  gift  our  harrea  rOQk»  will  render  vahi : 
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Horrid  with  cH'ifft,  our  meagre  land  allows    ■ 
Thin  herbage  for  the  mountam  goat  to  browse. 
But  neither  mead  nor  plain  snpplies,  to  feed 
The  i^rigbtly  courser,  or  indulge  his  speed : 
To  sea-surrounding  realms  i he  gods  assign 
Small  tract  of  fertile  lawn,  the  least  to  mine." 

His  hand  the  king  with  tender  passion  pressM, 
And,  smiling,  thus  the  royal  youjth  addrrjsM: 
"  O  early  woicth !  a  soul  so  wise,  and  young, 
Proclaims  you  from  the  sage  Ulysses  sprung. 
Selected  from  my  stores,  of  matchless  price. 
An  lim  shall  recompense  your  prudent  choice  x 
Not  mean  the  maas>*  mould  of  silrer,  grac'd 
By  Vulcan*8  art,  the  verge  with  gold  enchasM; 
A  pledge  the  scepterM  power  of  Sidon  gave, 
When  to  his  reilm  I  plough'd  th'  oj  ient  wave." 
Thus  they  alternate ;  while  with  artful  care 
The  nfonial  train  the  regal  feast  prepare : 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  are  doom'd  to  die ; 
Rich  fhigrant  wines  the  cheering  bowl  supply  ; 
A  female  band  the  gift  of  Ceres  bring; 
And  the  gilt  roofs  with  genial  triumph  ring.' 
,  Meanwhile,  in  Ithaca,  the  suitor-powers 
In  active  games  divide  their  jovial  hours: 
In  area.s  vary'd  with  mosaic  art, 
S»me  whiij  the  disk,  and  some  the  javelin  dart. 
Aside,  sequestered  from  the  vast  resort, 
Antinons  sate  spectator  of  the  sport ; 
With  great  Eurymachus,  of  wortli  confest. 
And  high  descent,  superior  to  the  rest ; 
Whom  young  Noemon  lowly  thus  add  rest : 

"  My  ship  equippM  within  the  neighbouring  port. 
The  prince,  departing  from  the  Pylian  court. 
Requested  for  his  sp^ ;  but,  courteous,  say 
When  steers  he  home,  or  why  this  long  delay  ? 
For  £iis  I  should  sail  with  utmost  speed, 
T  ^port  twelve  maret  which  there  luxurious 

feed, 
And  twelve  young  mules,  a  strong  laborious  race, 
New  to  the  plough,  unpractis'd  in  the  Grace." 

Unknowing  of  the  course  to  Pyle  designed, 
A  sudden' horrourseizM  on  either  mind: 
The  prince  in  rural  bower  they  fondly  thought, 
Cambering  his  flocks  and  herds,  not  for  remote. 
"  Relate,"  Antinous  cries,  **  devoid  of  guile, 
When  spread  the  prince  his  sail  for  distant  Pyle  } 
Did  chosen  chie^  across  the  gulfy  main 
Attend  his  voyage,  or  domestic  train  ? 
Spontaneous  did  you  speed  bis  secret  course. 
Or  Was  the  vessel  seized  by  fraud  or  force  ?" 

**  With  willing  duty,  not  reluctant  mind," 
(Noemon  cryM)  **  the  vessel  was  resignM. 
Who,  in  the  balance,  with  the  great  afliairs 
Of  oodrts,  presume  to  weigh  their  private  cares  ? 
With  him,  the  peerage  next  in  power  to  you : 
And  Mentor,  captain  of  the  loidly  crew. 
Or  some  celestial  in  his  reverend  form. 
Safe  from  the  secret  rock  and  advene  storm, 
Pilotf  the  course :  for  when  the  elinmiering  ray 
Of  jrester  dawn  disclos*d  the  tender  day, 
Mentor  himself  I  saw,  and  much  admired" — 
Tlicn  ceasM  the  youth,  and  from  the  court  retir'd. 

Confbundcd  and  appaird,  th'  unfinished  game 
The  Suitors  quit,  and  all  to  council  came. 
Antinous  first  th*  assembled  peers  addrest. 
Rage  sparklrag  in  his  eyes,  and  burning  in  his  breast : 

*'  O  shame  to  manhood  !  shall  one  daring  boy 
The  scheme  of  all  our  happiness  destroy  ? 
Fly  unpcsrceiv'd,  seducing  half  the  flower 
Of  nobles,  and  invite  a  foreign  power  ^ 


The  ponderous  engine  raixM  to  crush  ui  all. 
Recoiling,  on  his  head  is  sure  to  fall. 
Instant  prepare  me,  oa  the  neighbouring  straikl  i 
With  twenty  chosen  mates  a  vessel  manned; 
For  ambusbM  close  beneath  the  Samian  shore 
His  ship  returning  shall  my  spies  explore : 
He  soon  his  rashness  shall  with  life  atone, 
Seek  for  his  father's  fate,  but  find  his  own." 
'  With  vast  applause  the  sentence  dJl  approve; 
Then  rise,  and  to  the  feastfu)  ball  remove  i 
Swift  to  the  qneen  the  herald  Medon  ran. 
Who  heard  the  consult  of  the  dire  divan : 
Before  her  dome  the  royal  matron  stands, 
And  thns  the  message  of  his  haste  demands: 

"  What  will  the  suitor^?  must  my  servant-traia 
Th'  allotted  labours  of  the  day  refrain, 
For  them  to  form  some  exquisite  repast  ? 
Heaven  grant  this  festival  may  prove  their  last{ 
Or,  if  they  still  must  live,  from  me  remove 
The  double  plague  of  luxury  and  love  ! 
Forbear,  ye  sons  of  insolence !  forbear. 
In  riot  to  consume  a  wretched  heir. 
In  the  young  soul  illustrious  thought  to  raise^ 
Were  ye  not  tutor'd  with  Ulysses'  praise  ? 
Have  not  your  fathers  oft  my  lord  defin'd. 
Gentle  of  speech,  beneficent  of  mind  ? 
Some  kings  with  arbitrary  rage  devour. 
Or  in  their  tyrant-minions  vest  the  power : 
Ulysses  let  no  partial  favours  fall. 
The  people^s  parent,  he  protected  all :  < 

But  absent  now,  perfidious  and  ingrate ! 
His  stores  ye  ravage,  and  nsurphis  state." 

He  thus :  "  O  were  the  woes  you  speak  the  wor*t  I 
They  form  a  deed  more  odious  apd  accurst ; 
More  dreadful  than  your  boding  soul  diviqe$ ; 
But  pitying  Jove  avert  the  dire  designs  I 
The  darling  object  of  your  royal  care 
Is  mark*d  to  perish  in  a  deathful  snare  ; 
Before  he  anchors  in  his  native  port. 
From  Pyle  re  sailing  and  the  Spartan  court; 
Horrid  to  speak !  in  ambush  is  decreed 
The  hope  and  heir  of  Ithaca  to  bleed !" 

Sudden  she  sunk  beneath  the  weighty  woe^ 
The  vital  streams  a  chilling  horrour  froze ; 
Tlie  big  round  tear  stands  trembling  in  her  eye. 
And  on  her  tongue  imperfect  aooents  die. 
At  length,  in  tender  language,  interwove 
With  sighs,  she  thus  expressed  her  anxious  love : 
**  Why  rashly  would  my  son  his  fete  explore. 
Ride  the.  wild  waves,  and  quit  the  safer  shore  } 
,Did  he,  with  all  the  greatly  wretched,  crave 
A  blank  oblivion,  and  untimely  grave  ?" 

"  nris  not,"  reply»d  the  sage,"  to  Medon  givei^ 
To  know,  if  some  inhabitant  of  Heaven 
In  his  jronng  breast  the  daring  thought  inspir'd; 
.Or  if,  alone  with  filial  duty  fir'd. 
The  winds  and  waves  he  tempts  in  eariy  bloom* 
Studious  ta  leara  his  absent  father's  doom." 

The  sage  retir'd :  unable  to  control 
The  mighty  griefinthat  swell  her  labouring  soul, 
Rolling  convulsive  on  the  floor,  is  seen 
The  piteous  object  of  a  pra^te  queen. 
Words  to  her  dumb  complaint  a  pause  supplies. 
And  breath,  to  waste  ip  unavailing  cries. 
Around  their  sovereign  wept  the  menial  fair. 
To  whom  she  thus  address'd  her  deep  despair : 
.    "  Behold  a  wreteh  whom  all  the  gods  consign 
(Towoel  JDMever  sorrows  equal  mine? 
'Loiag  to  my  joys  my  dearest  lord  is  lost, 
His  country's  buckler*  ^  the  Gi:ecjan  boast  x 
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Kow  from  my  land  ombraoe,  by  tempest  tOK^ 

Our  other  column  of  the  st^  is  borue  : 

Nor  took  a  kind  >Uieu,  nor  90ught  consrat  \^^ 

Unklod  confederates  in  hi»dlre  intent ! 

Ill  suit%  il  with  your  shows  of  duteous  zeal. 

From  me  the  purposed  v<^age  to  cooceai: 

Though  at  the  solemn  midnight  houjc  he  vose. 

Why  did  you  fear  to  trouble  my  rcpoie  } 

He  either  bad  obeyed  my  fond  desire, 

Or  seen  his  mother,  pierc'd  with  grief,  expiret 

Bid  Dolius  quick  attend*  tl^e  foithful  slave 

Wbom  to  my  nuptial  train  Icarius  gave» 

To  tend  the  fruit-groves :  with  incessant  ^p^ 

He  shall  this  violence  of  death  decreed 

To  ^pod  Laertes  tell.     Expericnc'd  age 

May  timely  intercept  the  ruffian  lage. 

Connenc  the  tribes,  the  murderous  plot  reveal,' 

And  to  their  power  to  save  bis  race  appeal 

Then  Euryclea  thus:  "  My  dearest  dread  I 
Though  to  the  sword  I  bow  this  hoary  Ivead, 
Or  if  a  dungeon  be  the  pain  decreed, 
I  own  me  conscious  of  th'  uopleasiog  deed; 
AuxUioi  to  his  flight,  my  aid  implor'd, 
With  wine  au4  viands  I  the  vessel  stor'd : 
A  solemn  oajtb,  impo^^d,  the  secret  sea^'d. 
Till  the  twelfth  dawQ  the  light  of  heaven  ^eve^H'^i 
Breadmg  th'  effect  of  a  fond  mother's  feair> 
He  dar'd  not  violate  )(our  royal  eaif. 
Iftut  bathe,  aqd,  in  imp^ial  ro^s  «n«»J(*d, 
Pay  due  devo^ooB  to  tjb£  ipnartial  m^d  \ 
And  rest  afi^anc'd  in  l^er  guaidian.  ^id• 
Send  not  ti^  good  Laertes  Qor  engi^ge 
In  toils  of  state  the  miseries  of  age : 
'Tis  impious  to  surmise,  the  powers  diyiae 
To  mil]  doom  the  Jove-dcscended  line : 
iong  shall  the  tace  of  just  Arcesius  reigQ» 
And  isles  remote  enlarge  bis  old  domain." 

The  queep  her  speech  with  calm  attcotm  h^Ban, 
Her  eyes  restrain  the  silverrstreaniiog  tears : 
She  bathes,  a^id,  rob*d,  the  sacred  doom  a^cfiods : 
|l£r  pious  speed  a  female  train  attends; 
The  salted  cajj^es  in  canisters  are  laid, 
And  thus  the  queen  invokes  Minerva's  %id : 

"  Daughter  divine  of  Jove,  whose  arm  can  wield 
Th*  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreaded  shield ! 
If  e'er  Ulysses  to  thy  fane  preferred 
The  best  and  choicest  of  his  flock  and  hesd ; 
Hejir,  (oddtss,  hear,  by  those  oblatioM  von  ^ 
Aoi  for  the  pious  sire  preserve  the  soi«: 
His  wish*d  return  with  happy  power  befriend. 
And  on  the  suitors  let  thy  wn^  desceodt" 
She  ceas'd  j  shrill  ecstasies  of  joy  d^toliure 
Tkc  favouring  goddess  present  to  the  prayer : 
The  suitors  heaxd»  and  deem'd  th«  virthM  voice 
A  signal  of  her  hymeneal  choice : 
Whilst  one  most  jovial  thus  accocCs  the  board  ; 
"  Too  late  the  queen  selects  a  second  lovd : 
In  evil  boor  the  nuptial  rite  iqtends. 
When  o'er  her  son  disastnoqs  death  impends.** 
Thus  he,  uMkiird  of  what  the  Fhtes  provide! 
But  with  sfprere  febuke  Aotinous  c^r^d: 
**  The^  emjity  vamt»  wiU  make  the  voyage 
vain; 
Alarm  not  with  discourse  the  menial  train; 
The  gneat  event  with  silent,  hope  attead; 
Our  deeds  alone  our  couoiel  OMist  consaend." 
4is  speech  thus  ended  short,  he  frowniog  roflp. 
And  twenty  Qhieiiifeoowa'd  lor  valour  chose: 


Down  ^the  stca^  he  speeds  with  haflghly  strides, 
Where  anchored  in  the  bay  the  vessel  rides. 
Replete  with  mail  aad  military  store. 
In  all  her  Uckle  trim  to  quit  the  shore. 
The  desperate  crew  ascend,  ynfurl  the  sails 
(The  sea-ward  prow  invites  the  tardy  gales)  } 
Then  take  repast,  till  Hesperus  display'd 
His  golden  circlet  in  the  western  shade." 

Meantime  the  queen,  without  reflection  due, 
Heapt>wounded,  to  the  bed  of  state  withdrew : 
In  her  sad  breast  the  prince's  fortunes  roll. 
And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul. 
So  when  the  woodman's  toil  her  cave  surrounds. 
And  with  the  hunter's  cry  the  grove  resounds; 
With  grief  and  rage  the  mother  Kon  stung. 
Fearless  herself,  yet  trembles  for  her  young. 

While  pensive  in  the  silent  slumberous  shade. 
Sleep's  gentle  powers  her  dpooping  eyes  invade ; 
Minerva,  life-like,  on  imbodled  air 
Impress'd  the  form  of  Ipbthima^  the  fair 
(Icarius'  daughter  she,  whose  blooming  charms 
Allur'd  Eumelus  to  her  virgin-arms ; 
A  scepter'd  lord,  who  o*er  the  fruitful  plain 
Of  Thes»ly»  wide  strctch'd  his  ami^  reigp) ;. 
As  Pallas  wilPd,  along  the  sable  skies. 
To  calm  the  qneen,  the  pkantom-sistes  fties. 
Swift  on  the  regal  dome  descending  fight. 
The  bolted  valves  are  pervious  to  her  flight* 
Close  to  her  head  the  pleasing  vision  stands. 
And  thus  performs  Miiaerva's  high  commands : 

"  Owhy,  Penelope,  this  causeless  fiear, 
To  render  sleep's  soft  Messing  uniinoere  i 
Alike  devote  to  sorrow's  dire  extreme 
The  day  reflection,  and  the  midnight  dream  5 
Thy  son  the  gods  propitious  will  restore. 
And  bid  thee  eease  has  absence  to  deplore.*^ 

To  whom  the  queen  (whilst  yet  her  pensive  mind 
Was  in  the  silent  gates  of  sleep  confin'd) 
**  O  slsten,  to  my  soul  for  ever  dear, 
Who  this  first  visit  to  reprove  my  fear  ? 
How  in  a  realm  so  distant  should  yon  know 
From  whet  deep  souoce  my  deathless  sorrows  flow  I 
To  all  my  hppe  ray  royal  lord  is  lost. 
His  coujAtry's  buckler,  and  the  Grectan  boost : 
And,  with  contupamate  woe  to  weigh  me  dosm. 
The  heir  of  all  his  honours  and  his  orown. 
My  darling  sob  is  fled*!  an  easy  prey 
To  thQ  fierce  storms,  or  mem  more  fierce  tiian  they  s 
Who,  in  a  leagae  of  blood  associates  sworn. 
Will  intercept  th'  nnwary  youth's  return." 

**  Coniage  resume,"  the  shadowy  form  r^ly'd, 
**  In  the  protecting  care  of  Heaven  confide : 
On  him  attends  the  Mne-ey'd  martial  maid  ; 
What  earthly  can  implore  a  surer  aid  } 
Me  now  the  guardian  goddess  deig^  to  send. 
To  bid  thee  patient  his  return  attend." 

The  qneen  replies:  **  If  in  the  blest  abodes 
A  goddess,  thou  hast  commerce  with  the  gods ; 
Say,  breathes  my  lord  the  blissful  realm  of  light. 
Or  lies  he  wrapt  in  ever-during  night?" 

*'  Inquipe  not  of  his  doom,"  the  phantom  criei^ 
"  I  speak  not  all  the  counsel  of  the  skies: 
Nor  must  indulge  with  vain  discourse,  or  long. 
The  windy  satirfaetion  of  the  tongue.'* 

Swifit  through  the  valves  the  visionary  ftur 
Kepass'd,  and  viewless  mix'd  with  common  air« 
The  queen  awakes,  deliver'd  of  her  woes : 
With  florid  joy  her  heart  dilating  glows: 
llie  vision,  manifest  of  future  ^A 
Makes  her  with  hope  her  son's  arrival  wait 
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Meantiine  the  suitors  plough  the  watery  plaJo« 
Telemachus  in  thought  already  sUin ! 
When  fight  of  lesteohig  Ithaca  was  lost. 
Their  sail  directed  for  Uie  Samian  coast, 
A  small  but  rerdant  isle  appeared  in  view, 
And  Asteris  th'  advancing  pilot  knew : 
An  ample  port  the  rocks  projected  form, 
To  break  the  rolling  waves,  and  ruffling  storm : 
That  safo  recess  they  gain  with  happy  speed, 
And  in  close  ambush  wait  the  murderous  deed. 


THE  odyssey; 


ARGUMENT. 


TBI  niPAinrvaE  or  vlysses  prom  calytso. 

Tallas,  in  a  council  of  the  gods,  complains  of  the 
detention  of  Ulysses  in  the  island  of  Calypso ; 
whereupon  Mercury  is  sent  to  command  his  re- 
BiovaL  The  seat  of  Calypso  described.  She 
consents  with  much  difficulty;  and  Ulysses 
linilds  a  vend  with  hb  own  hands>  on  which  he 
embarks.  Neptune  overtakes  him  with  a  terrible 
tempest,  in  which  he  b  shipwrecked,  and  in  the 
last  danger  of  death:  till  Leucothea,  a  sea 
goddess,  assists  him,  and,  after  inmimetable 
perils^  be  gets  ashore  on  Phsacia. 


Tub  safihm  Mora,  with  early  blushes  spread. 
Now  rose  refulgent  from  Tithonus*  bed  ; 
With  new-born  day  to  gladden  mortal  sight, 
And  gild  the  courts  of  Heaven  with  sacred  light 
Then  met  th'  eternal  synod  of  the  sky. 
Before  the  god  who  thunders  from  on  high, 
Supreme  in  might,  sublime  in  nujesty. 
Pallas,  to  these,  deplores  th*  unequal  fiitet 
Of  wise  Ulysses,  and  bb  toib  relates : 
Her  hero's  danger  touched  the  pitying  power, 
The  n3rmph's  seducements,  and  the  magic  bower. 

Thus  she  began  her  plaint :  **  Immortal  Jove ! 
^Lod  you  who  fill  the  blissful  seats  above ! 
Let  kings  no  more  with  gentle  mercy  8way» 
Or  bless  a  people  willing  to  obey, 
But  crosh  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod. 
And  every  monarch  be  the  scourge  of  Gk>d  t 
If  from  your  thoughts  Ulysses  yon  remove, 
Who  raPd  his  subjects  with  a  Other's  love. 
Sole  in  an  ble,  encircled  by  the  main. 
Abandoned,  banish'd  from  hb  native  reign, 
Unblest  he  sighs,  detainM  by  lawless  chiums, 
And  press'd  unwilling  in  Calypso's  arms. 
Nor  friemJs  are  there,  nor  vessels  to  convey, 
Kor  oars  to  cut  th*  immeasurable  way. 
And  now  fierce  traitors,  studious  to  destroy 
His  only  son,  their  ambusb*d  fraud  employ ; 
Who,  pious,  following  his  great  father's  fame. 
To  sacred  Pylos  and  to  Sparta  came.''    [who  forms 

•*  What  words  are  these,"  (reply'd  the  power 
The  clouds  of  night,  and  darkens  Heaven  with 
.  storms) 


"  Ts  not  already  in  thy  soul  decreed, 
The  chiefs  return  shall  make  the  guilty  bleed  ? 
What  cannot  wisdom  do  ?  Thou  may'st  restore 
The  son  in  safety  to  his  native  shore ; 
While  the  fell  foes,  who  late  in  ambush  lay, 
With  fraud  defeated,  mesisure  back  their  way/* 

Then  thus  to  Hermes  the  command  was  given : 
"  Hermes,  thon  chosen  messenger  of  Heaven ! 
60,  to  the  nymph  be  these  our  orders  borne : 
Tb  Jove's  decree,  Uljrsses  shall  return : 
The  patient  man  diall  view  hb  old  abodes. 
Nor  help*d  by  mortal  hand  ,1  nor  guidrag  gods : 
In  twice  ten  dajrs  shall  fertile  Sheria  find. 
Alone,  and  floating  to  the  wave  and  wind. 
The  bold  Phaeacians  there,  whose  haughty  One 
Is  mixM  with  gods,  half  human,  half  divine, 
The  chief  shall  honour  as  some  heavenly  gues^ 
And  swift  transport  him  to  hb  place  of  rest. 
His  vesseb  loaded  with  a  plenteous  store 
Of  brass,  of  vestures,  and  resplendent  ore, 
(A  richer  prize  than  if  hb  joyfril  isle 
Received  him  charg'd  with  Ilion's  noble  spoil). 
His  friends,  hb  country,  he  shall  see,  though  late; 
Such  b  our  sovereign  will,  and  such  is  fate." 

He  spoke.    The  god,  who  mounts  the  winged 
Fast  to  hb  feet  the  golden  pinkms  binds,      [winds. 
That  high  through  fields  of  air  his  flight  sustain 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  boundless  main. 
He  grasps  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fly. 
Or  m  soft  slumber  seals  the  wakeful  eye : 
Then  shoots  from  Heaven  to  high  Pieria's  steep. 
And  stoops  hicumbent  on  the  rolling  deep. 
So  watery  fowl,  that  seek  their  fishy  food. 
With  wings  expanded  oVr  the  foaming  flood. 
Now  sailing  smooth  the  level  surface  sweep. 
Now  dip  t^ir  pinions  in  the  briny  deep. 
Thus  o*er  the  world  of  waters  Hermes  flew. 
Till  now  the  distant  island  rose  in  view : 
Then  swift  ascending  from  the  azure  wave. 
He  took  the  path  that  winded  to  the  cave. 
Large  was  the  grot,  in  whioh  the  nymph  he  found 
(Thefair-hair'd  njrmph  with  every  beauty  crown'd)  ; 
She  sate,  and  sung ;  the  rocks  resound  her  lays  ; 
The  cave  was  brighten'd  with  a  rising  blaze : 
Cedar  and  frankincense,  an  odorous  pile, 
Flam'd  on  the  hearth,  and  wide  perfnm'd  the  ble  ; 
While  she  with  work  and  song  the  time  divides. 
And  throngh  the  loom  the  golden  shuttle  guides. 
Without  the  grot  a  various  sylvan  scene 
Appealed  around,  and  groves  of  living  green  ; 
Poplars  and  alders  ever  quivering  play'd. 
And  nodding  cypress  form'd  a  fragrant  shade ; 
On  whose  high  branches,  waving  with  the  storm. 
The  birds  of  broadest  wing  their  mansion  form. 
The  chough,  the  sea-mew,  the  loquacious  crow. 
And  scream  aloft,  and  skim  the  deeps  below. 
Depending  vines  the  shelving  cavern  screen,  * 
With  purple  chistert  blushing  through  the  .green* 
Four  Umpid  fountains  from  the  clefb  dbtil ; 
And  every  fountain  ponrs  a  several  rill. 
In  mazy  windmgs  wandering  down  the  hill  t 
Where  bloomy  meads  with  vivid  greens  were 

crowned, 
And  glowing  violets  threw  odours  round. 
A  scene,  where  if  a  god  should  cast  hb  si^hV, 
A  god  might  gaze,  aund  wander  with  delight ! 
Joy  touch'd  the  messenger  of  Heaven :  he  stay*d 
Entranc'd,  and  all  the  blissfhl  haunt  survey'd. 
Him,  entering  in  the  cave,  Calyptio  knew  } 
For  poweiB  celestial  to  aach  other's  view 
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Stand  ttni  oonfest,  though  distant  far  tbey  lie 
To  habitants  of  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
But  sad  Ulysses,  by  himself  apart, 
P6ur'd  the  big  sorrows  of  his  swelling  heart ; 
All  on  the  lonely  shore  he  sate  to  weep. 
And  roll'd  his  eyes  around  the  restless  deep ; 
Tow'rd  his  lov'd  coast  be  roll'd  his  eyes  in  vain. 
Till,  dimmed  with  rising  g^ief,  they  streamM  again. 

Now  graceful  seated  od  her  shining  throne. 
To  Hermes  thus  the  nymph  diTine  begun : 

'*  God  of  the  golden  wand !  on  what  behest 
Arriv'stthou  here,  an  unexpected  guest? 
Lov*d  as  thou  art,  thy  free  injunctions  lay; 
*Tis  mine,  with  joy  and  duty  to  obey. 
Till  now  a  stranger,  in  a  happy  hour 
Approach,  and  taste  the  dainties  of  my  bower.*' 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  nymph  the  table  spread 
(Ambrosial  cates,  with  nectar  rosy-red); 
Hennes  the  hospitable  rite  partook, 
Divine  refection  1  then,  recruited,  spoke : 

"  What  mov*d  this  journey  from  ray  native  sky, 
A  goddess  asks,  ner  can  a  god  deny : 
Hear  then  the  truth.     By  mighty  Jove's  command. 
Unwilling,  have  I  trod  this  pleasing  land ; 
For  who,  self-movM,  with  weary  wing  would  sweep 
Such  length  of  ocean  and  unmeasurM  deep : 
A  world  of  waters  !  far  from  all  the  ways ; 
Where  men  frequent,  or  sacred  altars  bkze  ? 
But  to  Jove's  will  submission  we  must  pay  ; 
What  power  so  great,  to  dare  to  disobey  ? 
A  man,  he  says,  a  man  resides  with  thet, 
Of  all  his  kind  most  worn  with  misery  s 
The  Greeks  (whose  arms  for  nine  long. years  em- 

ployM  , 
Their  force  in  Ilion,  in  the  tenth  destroyed) 
At  length  embarking  in  a  luckless  hour. 
With  conquest  proud,  incens'd  Minerva's  power : 
Hence  on  the  guilty  race  her  vengeance  hurl'd. 
With  storms  pursued  them  through  the  liquid 

world. 
7*bere  all  his  vessels  sunk  beneath  the  wave  t 
There  all  his  dear  companions  found  their  grave ! 
Sav'd  from  the  jaws  of  death  by  Heaven's  decree, 
The  tempest  drove  him  to  these  shores  and  thee. 
Him ,  Jove  now  orders  to  his  native  lands 
Straight  to  dismiss  ;  so  destiny  commands ; 
Impatient  fate  his  near  return  attends. 
And  calls  him  to  his  country  and  his  friends." 

Ev'n  to  her  inmost  soul  the  goddess  shook  ; 
Then  thus  her  anguish  and  her  passion  broke  i 
**  Ungracious  gods  1  with  spite  and  envy  curst  1 
Still  to  your  own  ethereal  race  the  worst  I 
Ye  envy  mortal  and  immortal  joy. 
And  love,  the  only  sweet  of  life,  destroy. 
Did  ever  goddess  by  her  charms  engage 
A  fikvour'd  mortal^  and  not  feel  your  rage  ? 
So  when  Aurora  sought  Orion's  love. 
Her  joys  disturbed  your  blissful  hours  above. 
Till,  in  Ortygia,  Dian's  winged  dart 
Had  pierc'd  the  hapless  hooter  to  the  heart. 
So  when  the  covert  of  the  thricc-ear'd  ^Id 
Saw  stately  Ceres  to  her  passion  yield. 
Scarce  ooukl  lasioo  taste  her  heavenly  charms. 
Bat  Jove's  swift  lightning  scorch'd  him  in  her  arms. 
And  is  it  now  my  turn,  ye  mighty  powers ! 
Am  I  the  envy  of  your  blissful  bowers  ? 
A  man,  an  outcast  to  the  storm  and  wave. 
It  was  my  crime  to  pity,  and  to  save ; 
When  he  who  thunders  rent  his  bark  in  twain. 
And  sunk  his  brave  compaaloas  in  the  main. 


Akme,  abandoned,  in  mid  ocean  tost. 

The  sport  of  winds,  and  driven  from  every  ooa»t. 

Hither  this  man  of  miseries  I  led, 

Heceiv'd  the  friendless,  and  the  hungry  fed  ; 

Nay  prorais'd  (vainly  promis'd)  to  b^tow 

Immortal  life,  exempt  from  age  and  woe. 

'Tis  past — and  Jove  decrees  he  shall  remove  ; 

Gods  as  we  are,  we  are  but  slaves  to  Jove. 

Go  then  he  may  (he  must,  if  he  ordain. 

Try  all  those  dangers,  all  those  deeps,  again)  s 

But  never,  never  shall  Calypso  scud 

To  toils  like  these,  her  husband  and  her  friend. 

What  ships  have  I,  what  sailors  to  convev. 

What  oars  to  cut  the  iong  laborious  way  r 

Yet,  I'll  direct  the  safest  means  to  go : 

That  last  advice  is  all  I  can  bestow.'* 

To  her,  the  power  who  bears  the  charminf  rod : 
**  Dismiss  the  man,  nor  irritate  the  god  : 
Prevent  the  rage  of  him  who  reigns  above, 
For  what  so  dreadful  as  the  wrath  of  Jove  h*    « 
Thus  having  said,  he  cut  the  cleaving  sky. 
And  in  a  moment  vanish'd  from  her  eye«^ 
The  nymph,  obedient  to  divine  command. 
To  seek  Ulysses,  pac'd  along  the  sand. 
Htm  pensive  on  the  lonely  beach  she  found. 
With  streaming  eyes  in  briny  torrents  drown'd. 
And  inly  pbmg  for  his  native  shore : 
For  now  the  so^  enchantress  plcas'd  no  more : 
For  now,  reluctant,  and  oonstrain'd  by  channi^ 
Absent  be  lay  in  her  desiring  arms. 
In  slumber  wore  the  heavy  night  away. 
On  rocks  and  shores  consum'd  the  tedious  day  ; 
There  sate  all  desolate,  and  sigh'd  alone. 
With  echoing  sorrows  made  the  mountains  groan. 
And  roll'd  his  eyes  o'er  all  the. restless  main, 
Till,  dimm'd  with  rising  grief,  tiiey  streamed  agahit 
Here,  on  his  musing  mood  the  goddess  prest. 
Approaching  soft,  and  thus  the  chief  addrest  s 
"  Unhappy  man !  to  wasting  woes  a  prey. 
No  more  in  sorrows  languish  life  away : 
Free  as  the  winds  I  give  thee  now  to  rove-— 
Go,  fell  the  timber  of  yon  lofty  grove. 
And  form  a  raft,  and  build  the  rising  ship,  ' 

Sublime  to  bear  thee  o'er  the  gloomy  deep* 
To  store  the  vessel,  let  the  care  be  mine. 
With  water  from  the  rock,  and  rosy  wine. 
And  lifie -sustaining  bread,  and  fair  array. 
And  prosperous  gales  to  waft  thee  on  the  way. 
These,  if  the  gods  with  my  desires  comply, 
(The  gods,  alas !  more  mighty  far  than  I, 
And  better  skill'd  in  dark  events  to  come) 
In  peace  shall  hind  thee  at  thy  native  home." 

With  sighs,  Ulysses  heard  the  words  she  spoke. 
Then  thus  his  melancholy  silence  broke : 
"  Seme  other  motive,  goddess !  sways  thy  mind, 
(Some  close  design,  or  turn  of  womankind) 
Nor  my  return  the  end,  nor  this  the  way. 
On  a  slight  rafl  to  pass  the  swelling  sea. 
Huge,  horrid,  vast !  where  scarce  in  safety  sails 
The  best-built  ship,  though  Jove  inspire  the  galeflt 
The  bold  proposal  how  shall  I  fulfil ;. 
Dark  as  lam,  unconscious  of4hy  wijl  ? 
Swear  then  thou  niean'st  not  what  my  soul  forebodes ; 
Swear  by  the  solemn  oath  that  binds  the  gods." 

Him,  while  he  spoke,  with  smiles  Calypso  ey'd. 
And  gently  grasp'd  his  hand,  and  thus  reply'd  : 
'*  This  shows  thee,  friend,  by  old  experience  tanght, 
And  leam'din  all  the  wiles  of  human  thought. 
How  prone  to  doubt,  how  cautious  are  the  wise? 
But  bear,  O  Earth !  and  hear  ye  sacred  Skies  1 
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And  thou,  O  Styx !  vrhose  foTAidftble  floods 
Glide  through  the  shades,  and  bind  th*  attestme 
Ko  form'd  design,  no  meditated  «ud,  [godi  1 

Lurks  in  the  counsel  of  thy  faithful  frietid ; 
Kind  the  persoasion,  and  sincere  my  aim ; 
The  same  my  practice,  were  my  fate  the  »me. 
Heatcn  has  not  curst  me  with  a  heart  of  steel. 
But  given  the  sense,  to  pity,  and  to  feel." 

Thus  having  said,  the  godhless  IharohM  before : 
He  trod  her  fitotsteps,  in  the  sandy  shore. 
At  the  cool  cave  arrived,  they  took  tlieir  state  j 
He  fiUM  the  throne  where  Mercury  had  sate. 
For  him,  the  nymph  a  rich  repast  ordains. 
Such  as  the  mortal  life  of  man  sustains ; 
Before  hersfelf  were  plac'd  the  cates  divine, 
Ambtx)sial  banquet,  and  celestial  wine. 
Their  Imnget  satiate,  and  their  thiist  teprest, 
Thus  spoke  Calypso  to  her  godlike  guest : 

*'  Ulysses !"  (with  a  sigh  she  thus  began) 
"  O  sprung  from  gods !  in  wisdom  more  than  man ; 
Is  then  thy  home  the  passion  of  thy  heart  ? 
Thus  wilt  thou  leave  me,  are  we  thus  to  part  ? 
Fareuell !  and  ever  joyftil  may*st  thou  hie. 
Nor  break  the  transport  with  one  thought  of  me. 
But  ah,  Ulysses !  wert  thou  given  to  know 
Whdt  fate  ^  dooms  thee,  yet,  to  undergo ; 
Thy  heart  might  settle  in  this  scene  of  ease. 
And  ev'ntA(*se  slighted  charms  might  teamtoplease. 
A  willifig  gcMMes«  and  immortal  life 
Might  banish  from  thy  mind  an  absent  wife. 
Am  I  inferior  to  a  mortal  dame  ? 
Le*  soft  my  feature,  le^  august  my  frame  ? 
Or  shall  the  daughters  of  mr.ckind  compare 
Their  earth-bom  beaiJties  with  the  heaventv  fair  ?" 

**Alas!  Ibrtbis"  (the  prudent  man  replies) 
*'  Against  Ulysses  shall  thy  anger  rise  } 
Lov'd  and  hdor*d,  oh  goddess !  as  thou  art. 
Forgive  the  weakness  of  a  human  heart. 
Though  well  I  toe  thy  graces  far  above 
The  dear,  though  mortal,  obie<*t  of  my  love. 
Of  youth  eternal  well  the  difference  know. 
And  the  short  date  of  fading  charms  below ; 
Yet  every  day,  while  absent  thus  I  roam, 
I  languish  to  return  and  die  at  home. 
Whatever  the  gods  shall  destine  me  to  bear 
In  the  black  ocean,  or  the  watery  war, 
Tis  mine  to  nraster  with  a  constant  mind  ; 
Inur'd  to  perils,  to  the  worst  resigned. 
By  seas^  by  wars,  so  many  dangers  run ; 
Still  I  can  suffer:  their  high  will  be  done !" 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  beamy  Sun  descends. 
And  rishig  night  her  friendly  shade  extends. 
To  the  close  grot  the  lonely  pair  remove. 
And  slept  delighted  with  the  gifts  of  love. 
When  rosy  morning  call'd  them  from  their  rest, 
Ulysses  robM  him  in  the  cloak  and  vest. 
The  nymph's  fair  head  a  veil  transparent  graced. 
Her  swelling  loins  a  radiant  zone  embracVI 
With  flowers  of  gold :  an  under  robe,  unbound, 
In  snowy  waves  flow'd  glittenujg  on  the  ground. 
Forth  issuitag  thus,  she  gave  him  first  to  wield 
A  weighty  a*  with  truest  temper  steePd, 
And  double  edg'd ;  the  handle  smooth  and  plain, 
Wrought  of  the  clouded  olive*s  easy  gram ; 
And  next,  a  wedge  to  drive  with  sweepy  sway : 
•rtien  to  the  neighbouring  forest  led  the  way. 
On  the  lone  island's  utmost  verge  they  stood 
Of  poplars,  pines,  and  firs,  a  lofty  wood. 
Whose  leafless  summits  to  the  skies  aspire, 
Scerch'd  by  the  Sun,  or  acar'd  by  heavenly  fire 


( Alrwdy  di^'d).    These  pointihg  out  to  view, 
The  nymph  justshow*d  him,  and  with  tears  withdrew* 

Now  toils  t,he  hero ;  trees  on  trees  o'erthrown 
Fall  cikeklhig  round  him,  and  the  forest  groan  : 
Sudden,  full  twenty  on  the  plain  are  strow'd, 
And  lopp'd,  and  lightened  of  their  branchy  load. 
At  ^ual  angles  these  dispos'd  to  join, 
He  smoothed  and  squared  them,  by  the  rule  and  Une. 
(The  wimbles  for  the  work  Calypso  found) 
With  those  he  piercM  them,  and  with  clincheri 
Long  and  capacioos  as  m  shipwright  forms  [bound. 
Some  bark's  broad  bottom  to  out-ride  the  stox  ms. 
So  larg«  be  built  the  raft :  then  ribb*d  it  strong 
From  space  to  space,  and  nail*d  the  planks  atong  ; 
These  formed  the  sides :  the  deck  he  fashion'd  last ; 
Then  o'er  the  vessel  raisM  the  taper  mast. 
With  crossing  sail-yards  dancingi  in  the  wind; 
And  to  the  helm  the  guiding  rudder  join*d 
(With  yielding  osiers  ffenc'd,  to  break  the  force 
Of  surging  waves,  and  steer  the  steady  course). 
Thy  loom.  Calypso!  fbr  the  future  sails 
Supply'd  the  cloth,  capacious  of  the  gales. 
With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  the  ship. 
And,  roil'd  on  levers,  ianch'd  her  in  the  deep. 

Fear  days  were  pest,  and  now  the  work  complete. 
Shone  the  fifth  mom :  when  fVom  her  sacred  seat 
The  nymph  dismissed  him,  (odorous garments  given) 
Andbath'd  in  fragrant  oils  that  breath'd  of  Heaven  : 
Then  filPd  two  goat-skins  with  her  hands  di>  ine. 
With  water  one,  and  one  with  sable  wine : 
Of  every- kind,  provisions  heaved  aboard ; 
And  the  full  decks  with  copious  viands  stor'd. 
The  goddess  last  a  gentle  breese  supplies, 
To  curl  old  ocean,  and  to  warm  the  skies. 

And  now,  rejoicing  in  the  prosperous  gales. 
With  beating  heart,  Ulysses  spreads  his  sails ; 
Flac'd  at  the  hehn  he  sate,  and  maik'd  the  skies. 
Nor  clos'd  hi  sleep  his  ever-watchfnl  eyes. 
There  view'd  the  Pleiads,  and  the  Northern  tfeam. 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam. 
To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky 
Tlie  Bear,  revolving,  points  his  golden  eye : 
Who  shines  exalted  on  th'  etherial  plain. 
Nor  bathes  his  blazrog  forehead  in  the  main. 
Far  on  the  left  those  radiant  fires  to  keep 
The  njrmph  directed,  as  he  sail'd  the  deep. 
Full  seventeen  nights  he  cut  the  foamy  way : 
The  distant  land  appear'd  the  following  day : 
Then  swell'd  to  sight  Phaeacia's  dusky  coast. 
And  woody  mountains,  half  in  vapours  lost : 
That  lay  before  hhn,  indistinct  and  vast, 
like  a  broad  shield  amid  the  watery  waste. 

But  him,  thus  voyaging  the  deeps  below. 
From  fieur,  on  Solyme's  aerial  brow. 
The  king  of  ocean  saw,  and  seeing  bum'd 
(From  .^Ethiopia's  happy  climes  retum'd) ; 
The  raging  monarch  shook  his  azure  head. 
And  thus  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  said : 
•'  Heavens  !  how  uncertain  are  the  powers  on  high  I 
Is  then  revers'd  the  sentence  of  the  sky. 
In  one  man's  favour ;  while  a  distant  gnest 
I  shar'd  secure  the  /Ethiopian  feast  ? 
Behold  how  near  Phaeacia's  land  he  draws! 
The  land,  aflSx'd  by  fate's  eternal  l^.vs 
To  end  his  toils.     Is  then  our  anger  vain  ? 
No  ;  if  this  sceptre  yet  commands  the  main." 

He  spoke,  and,  high  the  forky  trident  huri'd. 
Rolls  cknids  on  clouds,  and  stirs  the  watery  world. 
At  once  the  face  of  earth  and  sea  deforms, 
Swells  all  the  winds,  and  i^usts  all  the  siomu. 
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Down  rushM  the  Night  t  East,  West,  together  roar ; 
And  South,  and  North,  roll  mountains  to  the  shore; 
Then  shook  the  hero,  to  despair  resigsM, 
And  qticstionM  thus  his  yet  unconquer*d  mind  : 

**  Wretrh  that  I  am  1  'what  farther  fetes  attend 
This  life  of  toils,  and  what  my  destined  end  ? 
Too  well,  alas !  the  island  goddess  knew. 
On  the  black  sea  what  perils  should  ensue. 
New  horrours  now  this  destinM  head  enclose  ; 
UnfUl*d  is  yet  tho  measure  of  my  woes  j 
With  what  a  cloud  the  brows  of  Heaven  are  crown'd ! 
What  raging  winds  !  what  roaring  waters  round ! 
Tis  Jove  himself  the  swelling  tempests  rears ; 
Death,  present  death,  on  every  side  appean. 
Happy !  thrice  happy  !  who,  in  battle  slain, 
Prest,  in  Atrides*  cause,  the  Trojan  plain : 
Oh  !  had  I  dy'd  before  that  welKfought  wall ; 
Had  tome  distinguishM  day  renowned  my  fall 
(Such  at  was  that,  when  showers  of  javelins  fled 
From  conquering  Troy  around  Achilles  dead) : 
All  Qreece  had  paid  me  solemn  fimerals  then. 
And  spread  my  glory  with  the  sons  of  men. 
A  shajuefnl  fate  now  hides  my  hapless  head, 
Unwept,  unnoted,  and  for  ever  dead !" 

A  mighty  wave  rush*d  o*er  hhn  as  he  spoke. 
The  raft  it  covered,  and  the  mast  it  broke  ; 
Swept  from  the  deck,  and  from  the  mdder  torn, 
Far  on  the  swelling  surge  the  chief  was  borne : 
While  by  the  howling  tempest  rent  in  twain 
Flew  sail  and  sail-yards  rattling  o*er  the  main. 
Long  pressM,  he  heavM  beneath  the  weighty  wave, 
Cfo^'d  by  the*  cumbrous  vest  Caljrpso  gave  : 
At  length,  emerging  from  his  nostrils  wide 
And  gushing  mouth,  efiVis'd  the  briny  tide, 
Ev'n  then  not  mindless  of  his  last  retreat. 
He  seizM  the  raft,  and  leapt  into  his  seat. 
Strong  with  the  fear  of  death.    The  rollmg  flood 
Now  here,  now  there,  hnpell'd  the  floating  wood. 
As  when  a  neap  of  gathered  thorns  is  cast 
Now  to,  now  fro,  before  th'  autntnnal  blast ; 
^Together  chrog,  it  rolls  around  the  field ; 
So  rollM  the  float,  and  so  its  texture  held : 
And  now  the  South,  and  now  the  North,  bear  sway, 
And  now  the  East  the  foamy  floods  obey. 
And  now  the  West  wind  whirls  it  o'er  the  sea. 
The  wandering  chief,  with  toils  on  toils  opprest, 
Leucothea  saw,  and  pity  touched  her  breast 
(Hmrself  a  mortal  once,  of  Cadmus'  strain. 
But  now  an  azure  sister  of  tiie  main). 
Swift  at  a  sea-mew  springing  from  the  flood : 
All  radiant  on  tiie  raft  the  goddess  stood  i 
Then  thus  address'd  him :   "  Thou  whom  Heaven 

decrees 
To  Neptune's  wrath,  stem  tjrrant  of  the  sfas, 
(Unequal  contest !)  not  his  rage  and  power. 
Great  as  he  it,  such  virtue  shall  devour. 
What  I  suggest,  thy  wisdom  will  perform ; 
Forsake  thy  Boat,  and  leave  it  to  the  storm ; 
Strip  off  thy  garments ;  Neptune's  fury  brave 
With  naked  strength,  and  pl6ngo  into  the  wave. 
To  reach  Pheada  all  thy  nerves  extend. 
There  late  decrees  thy  miseries  shall  end. 
This  heavenly  scarf  beneath  thy  bosom  bind. 
And  live ;  give  all  thy  t^rrouft  to  the  wind. 
Soon  as  thy  arms  the  happy  shore  shall  gain, 
Petum  the  gift,  and  cast  it  in  the  main ; 
Observe  ray  orders,  and  with  heed  obey, 
Cast  it  far  off,  and  turn  thy  eyes  away." 
With  that,  her  hand  the  sacred  veil  bestows. 
Then  down  the  deeps  she  div^d  from  whence  she  rote  | 


A  moment  snatch'd  the  shining  form  away. 
And  all  was  cover'd  with  the  curiing  sea. 

Struck  with  amaze,  yet  still  to  iJ«Mibt  inclin'd, 
H^  stands  suspended,  and  explores  his  mind. 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?  Unhappy  me  !  who  knows 
Bnt  other  gods  intend  me  other  woes  ? 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  I  shall  ?iot  blindly  join 
Thy  pleaded  reason,  but  consult  with  mine : 
For  scarce  in  ken  appears  that  distant  isle. 
Thy  \t)ice  furctels  me  shall  conclude  my  toil. 
Thus  then  I  judge;  while  yot  the  planks  sustain 
The  wild  waves'  fury,  here  I  fix'd  remain  : 
But  when  their  texture  to  the  tempests  yields, 
I  lanch  adventurous  on  the  liquid  fields. 
Join  to  the  help  of  gods  the  strength  of  man, 
And  take  this  method,  since  the  best  I  can." 
While  thus  his  thoughts  an  anxious  council 
hold 
The  raging  god  a  watery  momitain  rollM ; 
Like  a  black  sheet  the  whelming  billow  spread 
Bursts  o'er  the  float,  and  thunder'd  on  his  head. 
Planks,  beams,  disparted  fly  :  the  scatterM  wood 
Rolls  diverse,  and  in  fragments  strows  the  flood. 
So  the  rude  Boreas,  o'er  the  fields  ncn'-shorn. 
Tosses  and  drives  the  scattcr'd  heaps  of  com. 
And  now  a  single  beam  the  chief  bestrides ; 
There  poisM  a  while  above  the  bounding  tides. 
Mis  Kmbs  discumbers  of  the  clinging  vest, 
And  binds  the  sadred  cincture  round  his  breast : 
Then  prone  on  ocean  in  a  moment  flung, 
Stretch'd  wide  his  eager  arras,  and  shot  the  seas 
All  naked  now,  on  heaving  billows  laid,       [along. 
Stern  Neptune  ey*d  him,  and  contemptuous  said : 

*•  Oo,  leam'd  in  woes,  and  other  woes  essay ! 
Go,  wander  helpless  on  the  watery  way : 
Thus,  thus  find  out  the  destin'd  shore,  and  then 
(If  Jove  ordains  it)  mix  with  happier  men. 
Whatc'er  thy  fate,  the  ills  our  wrath  could  raise 
Shall  last  remember'd  in  thy  best  of  days." 

This  said,  his  sea-green  steeds  divide  the  foam^ 
And  reach  high  JEpB  and  the  towery  dome. 
Now,  scarce  withdrawn  the  fierce  earth-shaking 
power, 
Jove's  daughter,  Pallas,  watch'd  the  favouring  hour. 
Back  to  their  caves  she  bade  the  winds  to  fly. 
And  hush'd  the  blustering  brethren  of  the  sky. 
The  drier  blasts  alone  of  Boreas  sway,  ^ 

And  bear  him  soft  on  broken  waves  away  ; 
With  gentle  force  impelling  to  that  shore. 
Where  fdte  has  destin'd  he  shall  toil  no  more. 
And  now  two  nights,  and  now  two  days  were  past, 
Since  wide  he  wander'd  on  the  watery  waste : 
HeaVd  on  the  surge  with  intermitting  breath. 
And  hourly  panting  in  the  arms  of  death. 
The  third  fair  mom  now  blaz'd  upon  the  main; 
Then  glassy  smooth  lay  all  the  liquid  plain  j 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  the  billows  scarcely  curl'd. 
And  a  dead  silence  still'd  the  watery  world ; 
When  lifted  on  a  ridgy  wave  he  'spies 
The  laud  at  distance,  and  with  sharpen'd  eyes. 
As  pious  children  joy  with  \*ast  delight 
When  a  lov'd  sire  revives  before  their  sight, 
(Who.  lingering  long  has  call'd  on  death  in  vain, 
Fix'd  by  some  demon  to  his  bed  of  pain, 
Till  Heaven  by  miracle  his  life  restore) ; 
So  joys  Ulysses  at  th»  appearing  shore. 
And  sees  (and  labours  onward  as  he  sees) 
The  rising  forests  and, the  tufted  trees. 
And  now,  as  near  approaching  as  the  sound 
Of  humiui  voice  the  hsteuhig  ear  may  wound. 
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POPE'S  TRANSLATIONS. 


Amidst  the  rocks  he  heart  a  holloir  roar 

Of  tDurmiiring  surges  breaking  on  the  shore : 

Kor  peaceful  port  was  there,  nor  Winding  bay. 

To  shield  the  vessel  from  the  rolling  sea. 

But  cliffs,  and  shaggy  shores,  a  dreadful  sight ! ' 

All  rough  with  rocks,  with  foaming  billows  white. 

Fear  seix'd  his  slacken*d^  limbs  and  beating  heart ; 

As  thus  oommunM  he  with  his  soul  apart : 

**  Ah  me  1  when,  o*er  a  lengtli  of  waters  tost. 
These  eyes  at  last  behold  th'  unhop'd-for  coaj»t. 
No  port  receives  me  from  the  angry  main. 
But  the  loud  deeps  demand  me  badi  again. 
Above,  sharp  rooks  forbid  access  i  around, 
Boar  the  wild  waves;  beneath  n  sea  profound ! 
No  footing  sure  afibrds  the  faithless  sand. 
To  stem  too  rapid,  and  too  deep  to  stand. 
If  here  I  enter,  my  efforts  are  vain, 
Dash'd  on  the  cliffs,  or  heav»d  into  the  main  ; 
Or  round  the  island  if  my  course  1  bend, 
"Where  the  ports  open,  or  tbe  shores  deiccnd, 
Back  to  the  seas  the  rolling  surge  may  sweep, 
And  bury  all  my  hopes  beneath  the  deep. 
Or  some  enormous  whale  the  god  may  send, 
(For  many  such  on  Amphitrite  attend) 
Too  well  the  turns  of  mor^  chance  I  know. 
And  hate  relentless  of  my  heavenly  foe.'' 

While  thus  he  thought,  a  monstrous  wave  npbore 
The  chief,  and  dashM  him  on  the  craggy  shore  5 
Tom  was  his  skin,  nor  had  the  ribs  been  whole. 
But  instant  Pallas  enter'd  in  his  soul. 
Ck>se  to  the  cliff  with  both  his  hands  he  clung. 
And  stuck  adherent,  and  suspended  hung ; 
Till  the  huge  surge  roll'd  off:  then,  backward  sweep 
The  refluent  tid^,  and  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
As  when  the  polypus,  firom  forth  his  cave 
Tom  with  full  force,  reluctant  beats  the  wave : 
Bis  ragged  claws  are  stuck  with  stones  and  sands:. 
So  the  rough  rock  had  shagg'd  Ulysses  hands. 
And  now  had  perish'd,  whelm'd  beneath  the  main, 
Th'  unhappy  man :  ev'n  fate  had  been  in  vain: 
But  all-«ubdning  Pallas  lent  her  power. 
And  pmdence  sav'd  him  in  the  needful  hour. 
Beyond  the  beating  surge  his  course  he  bore, 
(A  wider  circle,  but  in  sight  of  shore) 
With  longing  eyes,  observing,  to  survey 
Some  smooth  ascent,  or  safo-sequesterM  bay. 
Between  the  parting  rocks  at  length  he  'spy'd 
A  falling  stream  with  gentler  waters  glide ; 
Where  to  the  seas  the  shelving  shore  declined. 
And  form'd  a  bay  impervious  to  the  wind. 
To  this  calm  port  the  glad  Ulysses  prcst. 
And  haird  the  river,  and  its  god  addrest : 

"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  before  whose  stream  un- 
known 
I  bend,  a  suppliant  at  thy  watery  throne. 
Hoar,  azure  king !  not  let  me  fly  in  vain 
To  thee  finom  Neptune  and  the  raging  main. 
Heaven  hears  and  pities  hapless  men  like  me. 
For  sacred  ev'n  to  gods  is  misery : 
Let  then  thy  waters  give  the  weary  rest. 
And  save  a  suppliant,  and  a  man  distrest.'* 

He  pray'd,  and  straight  the  gentle  stream 
subsides, 
Detains  the  rushing  current  of  his  tides. 
Before  the  wanderer  smooths  the  watery  way. 
And  soft  recmes  him  from  the  rolling  sea. 
That  moment,  fointing  as  he  touch'd  the  shore. 
He  dropt  his  sinewy  anus :  his  knees  no  more 
Performed  their  office,  or  his  weight  upheld : 
His  swolo  heart  hcat'd;  his  Uvated  body  swell'd : 


From  mouth  and  nose  tbe  briny  torrent  raa; 
And  lost  in  lassitude  lay  all  the  man, 
DeprivM  of  voice,  of  motion,  and  of  breath  ; 
The  soul  scarce  waking  in  the  arms  of  death. 
Soon  as  warm  life  its  wonted  ofllce  found. 
The  mindful  chief  Leucothea's  scarf  unbound  ; 
Observant  of  her  word,  he  tura'd  aside  . 
His  head,  and  cast  it  on  the  rolling,  tide. 
Behind  him  far,  upon  the  purple  waves 
The  waters  waft  it,  and  the  nymph  receives. 

Now  parting  from  the  stream,  Ulysses  found 
A  mossy  bank,  with  pliant  rushes  crown'd ! 
The  bank  he  press'd,  and  gently  kiss'd  the  gronnd  ; 
Where  on  the  flowery  herb  as  soft  he  lay. 
Thus  to  his  soul  the  sage  began  to  say: 

"  What  will  ye  next  ordain,  ye  powers  on  high  ^ 
And  yet,  ah  !  yet,  what  fates  are  we  to  try  ? 
Here  by  the  stream,  if  I  the  night  out-wear^ 
Thus  spent  already,  how  shall  nature  bear 
The  dews  descending,  ami  nocturnal  air ; 
Or  chilly  vapours,  breathing  from  the  flood 
When  morning  rises  ?— If  I  take  the  wood. 
And  in  thick  shelter  of  innomerous  boughs 
£njoy  the  comfort  gentle  sleep  allows ;  fP^^ 

Though  fenc'd  from  cold,  and  though  my  toil  be 
What  savage  beasts  may  wander  in  the  waste ! 
Perhaps  I  yet  may  foil  a  bloody  prey 
To  prowling  bears,  or  lions  in  the  way.^ 

Thus  long  debating  in  himself  he  stood  ; 
At  length  he  took  the  passage  to  the  wood. 
Whose  shady  horrours  on  a  rising  brow      ^ 
Wav'd  high,  and  frown'd  upon  the  stream  below* 
There  grew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  grove, 
With  ^^ots  iatwin'd,  and  branches  interwove; 
Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  smil'd 
With  sister  fruits ;  one  fertile,  one  was  wild. 
Nor  here  the  Sun's  meridian  rays  had  power. 
Nor  wind  sharp-piercing,  nor  the  rushing  shower  ; 
Hie  verdant  arch  so  close  its  texture  kept : 
Beneath  this  covert  great  Ulysses  crept. 
Of  gather'd  leaves  an  ample  bed  he  made  [shade)  | 
(Thick  'strown  by  tempest  through  the  bowery 
Where  three  at  least  might  winter's  cold  defy, 
Though  Boreas  rag'd  along  th'  inclemtot  sky. 
This  store,  with  joy  the  patient  hero  found. 
And,  sunk  amidst  them,  heaped  tbe  leaves  around* 
As  some  poor  peasant,  foted  to  reside 
Remote  m>m  neighbours  in  a  forest  wide, 
Studious  to  save  what  human  wants  require. 
In  embers  heap'd,  prcsenres  tbe  seeds  of  fire  t 
Hid  in  dry  foliage  thus  Ulysses  lies. 
Till  Pallas  pour'd  soft  slumbers  on  his  eyes ; 
And  golden  dreams  (the  gift  of  sweet  repose) 
Luird  all  his  cares,  and  banish'd  all  his  woes. 


THE  ODYSSEY. 


BOOK  vr. 


ARGUMENT. 


Pallas,  appearing  in  a  dream  to  Naaricaa  (the 
daughter  of  Aicinous  king  of  Phcacia),  com- 
mands her  to  desjcend  to  the  rlrcr,  and  wash  tht 
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fftbft  ot  atete,  hi  preptraiion  to  her  noptuiis. 
Kaiuicaa  goet  with  her  handnuUds  to  the  river ; 
where  wbUe  the  garments  are  sjiread  oo  the 
bank,  they  divert  themielves  in  aports.  Their 
Voices  awake  Ulysaes,  who,  ad4reasiDg  himself 
)o  the  priaoeas,  is  by  her  relieved  and  clqthed, 
and  TOceives  directioas  in  «»faat  inaniiario.%ip)y 
b  the  JUag  iid  queeo  of  the  islaiid. 


iVutU  tht»  tlie  weary  w^Jideref  »uuk  to  rest, 
And  peaceful  btum^Hirft  calni'J  Wii  anxiouR  hreut  | 
The  martial  nianJ  finom  He^vcoV  aerial  liejght 
SwiR  to  Pb^B^ia  wi(ig*d  her  rapid  aigbt. 
In  eld€?r  turns  the  soil  Pli^flcian  train 
III  rase  posest  the  vide  Hypcrian  pjaia| 
Till  the  CyrlgiKian  mce  lu  arms  arose, 
ii  lawte»  nation  of  ^gantic  fioes : 
T3r^n  fr?*t  N«t4*itboii!i  from  Hyp^rifi  far, 
tritroujrH  Sufts  trlrt^^ting'  from  the  viund  gf  war, 
Tlie  recrtiQt  nation  to  fair  Scheria  k'd, 
.%VTi«TO  nifver  *cieTn.e  rear'd  her  laurdl'd  head : 
Tht^e,  round  his  trih©*,  a  strtu^th  of  waJ!  ke  nisM; 
Til  Heaven  IhegUttrriilg  domca  and  tecnplts  bJaz'd: 
Just  tp  hk  ftalm^^  he  parted  gnuud^  from  irroiifids, 
^ntlsbar'd  tb*?  j*ndj,  and  j^aVc  the  luarkl heir  bounds. 
Kow  ia  tItR  silent  gra^c  the  inooari^h  lay, 
And  wise  Aldnoii*  btU  the  reg^l  s*^y. 

To  hii  hi^h  palace  tbroufjh  thi?:  Ci^vls  of  air 
The  gTJdtte^  *hat ;   Ulywts  was  lier  caie* 
Thtre  a*  the  night  in  tlluif^.'  roIlM  away, 
A  heafftin  of  cbitniis  divlile  Nauslcaa  lay : 
iTbmuffh  the  ihwk  i^h<nn  the  sbimog  p4iirta]$  Ma^e; 
Ti»i3  nvmpJui  the  portals  jfuartl,  «a*:b  riytiiph  a 

Grace,  , 

Ij^hi  Am  the  ^iewJ^ss  air  the  Warrior* maid 
Glides  thrmiicb  tiie  Ifalvei^  ami  hosvta.  mund  her 

head- 
A  farourite  virg^m^s  blooming  form  iht  took. 
From  Dyoiaa  sprung,  and  thui  the  vision  spoke: 

**  Oh  indolent!  to  waste,  thy  hours  away ! 
And  sicep'st  thou  careless  of  the  bridal  day  } 
Thy  spousal  ornament  neglected  lies ; 
Arfse,  prepare  the  bridal  train,  arise  ! 
A  just  app^iisc  the  cares  of  dress  impart, 
And  ^ve  soft  transport  to  a  parentis  heart 
tiaste,  to  the  limpid  stream  dircdt  thy  way, 
Whed  the  gay  mom.unveils  her  smiling  niy: 
If  aste  to  the  stream !  Compaition  of  thy  care, 
Lo,  I. thy  «tep9  attend,  thjr  labours  share. 
'Virgin,  awake !  the  marriage-hour  is  nigh, 
ISee !  frdm  tbeii^  thrones  thy  lundred  monarchs  sigh; 
llie  royal  car  at  early  dawn  obtain, 
Andwwder  mul«s  obedient  to  the  rein; 
t^or  rough  the  way,  and  distant  foils  the  wive, 
tlliere*  their  &ir  Vests  Phaeacian  virgins  lave. 
la  pooip  rkde  forth ;  for  pomp  becomes  the  great, 
;AAd  mi^eity  derives  a  grace  from  state." 

Then  to  the  palaces  of  Heiven  she  sailt, 
Inenmbent  on  the  wings  of  wafting  gales  : 
The  fsat  of  gi^;  the  regions  mild  of  peace,. 
Full  joy,  a^  catei  eternity  of  ease^ 
There  no  rude  winds  presunie  to  shake  the  skies^ 
•tfe  fttiaa  defcead,  no  sauwy  vapours  rise ; 
llut  «D  imoitrtal  thrones  the  blest  repose : 
Tbe  tnngmnit  with  living  splendours  glows. 
Hithfr  t|if  goddess  wiag'd  th'  aerial  way. 
Though  HtfilfM>flen04faktlMtblM'dw]tbdiiy. 

yojL  xu. 


Now  from  her  rosy  car  Anrort  shod 
The  dawn,  and  all  the  orient  flam'd  with  rti. 
Uprose  the  virgin  with  the  morning  light, 
phedi^t  to  the  vision  of  thenlght. 
The  queen  she  sought:  the  queen  her  bovri* 

bestow'd 
lu  curious  worki;  the  whifltng  spindle  glow'd  ; 
With  crimson  threads,  while  busy  damsels  cull 
The  s^owy  deece^  or  twist  the  purpled  wool. 
Meanwhile  Pheacia's  peere  in  council  sate ; 
From  his  high  dome  the  king  descends  in  states' 
Then  with  a  filial  awe  the  rd3Fal  maid 
Approached  him  passing,  and  submissive  said: 

"  Will  nly  dread  sire  his  ear  regardful  deign. 
And  may  his  child  the  royal  ear  obtain } 
Say,  with  thy  garments  shall  I  bend  my  way. 
Where  thrbugh  the  valea  the  mazy  waten  atiay  r 
A  dignity  of  dress  adorns  the  great. 
And  kings  draw  lustre  .from  the  robe  df  state. 
Five  sons  thou  hast;  three  wait  the  bridal dajTt 
And  qiotless  robes  become  the  young  and  gay  t 
So  4hen  with  praise  amid  the  dance  they  shine. 
By  they  my  caree  adoruM,  that  praise  is  mine.** 

Thus  she :  but  blushes  ill-restrainM  betray 
Uer  thoughts  intentive  qa  the  bridal  day : 
The  conscious  sire  the  dawning  blush.sufvey*d, 
4nd  smiling  thns  bespokethe  blooming  mau  t 
"  My  ehild,  my  darling  joy,  the  car  receive ; 
That,  and  whatever  our  daughter  asks,  we  give.f* 

Swift  at  the  royal  nod  th'  attending  train 
The  car  prepare,  ^e  mules  incessant  rein. 
The  blooming  vifgin  with  dispatohful  cares 
Tunics,  and  stoles,  an4  robes  imperial,  beaei* 
The  queen,  assiduous,  to  her  Irain  assigns 
The  sumptuous  viands,  and  the  fiavoToos  winefli « 
The  train  prepare  a  cruise  of  curious  mould, 
A  cruise  of  fragrance,  form'd  of  bumish'd  gold  i 
Odour  divine!  whose  soft  refreshing  streams 
Sleek  the  smooth  akin,  and  soent  the  snowy  limlMW 

Now  mounting  the  gay  seat,  the  silken  reint 
Shine  in  her  baad :  along  the  sounding  plains 
Swift  ilv  the  mules :  nor  rode,  the  njrmph  alone  | 
Around,  a  bevy  of  bright  damsels  shone. 
They  seek  the  ciftems  where  Pbssacian  dames 
Wash  their  fair  garments  in  the  limpid  streams  | 
Where,  gatherings  into  depth  from  falling  rilis^ 
The  lucid  wave  a  spacious  bason  fills. 
The  mules  unhamessM  range  beside  the  mAiUp 
Or  crop  the  verdant  herbage  of  the  plain. 

Then  emulous  the  royal  robes  they  lave, 
And  plunge  the  vestures  in  the  cleansing  wave  | 
(The  vestures  cleansed  overspread  the  shelly  saml^ 
Their  snowy  lustre  whitens  all  the  strand :) 
Then  with  a  short  repast  relieve  their  toil, 
And  o'er  their  limbs  diffuse  an^brosial  oil  | 
And,  while  the  robes  imbibe  the  solar  ray. 
O'er  the  green  mead  the  sporting  virgins  play 
(Their. shining  veils  Unbound).     Along  the  ^ef 
Tost,  and  retost,  the  ball  incessant  flies. 
They  sport,  they  foast;  Nausicaa  lifH  her  voice. 
And,  warbling  sweet,  makes  Earth  and  Heaves^ 
fejoice. 

As  when  ol'er  Er3rmanth  I)iana  roVes, 
Or  wide  Tiiygetus'  resounding  groves : 
A  sylvan  train  the  huntress  queen  Surrounds, 
Her  rattling  ((uiver  from  her  shoulder  sounds ; 
Fierce  in  the  sport,  along  the  mountain's  broir 
They  bay  the  botair,  or  chaie  the  bounding  rtfe  i 
High  o'er  the  lawn  with  more  majestic  pace, 
Above  the  nympha.ih»  tm^  sriO^iUiieljr  ig^» 
O 
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THitingnishM  «iu^l6nce  the  goddess  proves  ; 
Kxuks  Latonft,  as  the  virgin  ihoves. 
With  cquM  grace  NaoSicaa  trod  the  f>laiii^ 
And  shone  tran«cendeiit  o'er  the  beanteous  train. 
>  Meantioie  (the  care  and  favourite  of  the  kkies) 
Wrapt  in  emhoweriog  shade,  Ulysses  lies. 
His  woes  forgot !  but  Patlas  nbw  addrest 
To  break  the  bands  of  all-composing  rest 
Forth  from  her  snowy  hand  Naosicaa  threw 
The  VQributf  ball ;  the  ball  erroneous  flew, 
And  swam  the  stream :  loud  shrieks  the  virgin  train; 
And  the  loud  shriek  redoubles  from  the  main. 
Wak*d  by  the  shrilling  scirund,  Ulysses  rose, 
And,  to  the  deaf  woods  wailing,  breathM  hts  woes : 

'*  Ah  me!  on  what  inhospitable  coast, 
Or  what  new  region,  is  Ulysses  tost : 
l^ossest  by  wild  barbarians  fierce  in  arms ; 
Or  men,  whose  bosom  tender  pity  warms  ? 
What  sounds  are  these  that  gather  from  the  shores : 
The  voice  of  nymphs  that  haunt  the  sylvan  bowers, 
The  £sfr-hair'd  Diyads  of  the  shady  wood  ; 
Or  azure  daughters  of  the  silver  6ood ; 
Or  human  voice  ?  bdt,  is8uing"from  the  shades, 
Why  cease  I  straight  to  learn  what  sound  invades?" 

Tlien,  where  the  grov^with  leaves  unbrageous 
.    .      bends 

With  fbr^efn!  strength  a  branch  the  hero  rends ; 
Around  his  loins  the  verdant  cincture  spreads 
'A  wreathy  foliage  and  concealing  shades. 
As  when  a  lion  in  the  midnight  hours, 
B«it  by  rude  blasts,  and  wet  with  winiery  showers. 
Descends  terrific  fVom  the  UKNintain's  brow : 
With  living  flames  his  rolling  eye-balls  glow ; . 
With  conscious  strength  elate,  he  bendi  his  way. 
Majestically  flerce,  to  seize  his  prey 
(The  steer  or  stag) :  or  with  keen  hunger  bold, 
Springs  o'er  the  fence,  and  dteipates  the  fold. 
No  less  a  terrour,  from  the  neighbouring  groves 
*t  (Rough  from  the  tossing  surge)  Ulysses  moves ; 
tlrg*d  on  by  want,  and  recent  from  the  storms  ; 
The  brackish  ooze  his  manly  fisce  deforms. 
Wide  o'er  the  shoro  with  many  a  piercing  cry 
To  rocks,  to  caves,  the  frighted  virgins  fly : 
Alt  but  the  nymph :  the  nymph  stood  fix'd  alone, 
By  Pallas  arm*d  with  boldness  not  her  own. 
Meantime  in  dubious  thought  the  king  awaits. 
And,  self-considering,  as  he  stands,  debates ; 
Distant  b)$  mournful  stoty  to  declaro, 
Or  prostrate  at  her  knee  address  the  prayer* 
But  fe^urftil  to  ofiend,  by  Wisdom  sway'd, 
At  awful  distance  he  accosts  the  maid  : 
.     "  If  from  the  skies  a  goddess,  or  if  Earth 
(Imperial  vir|^)  boast  thy  glorious  birth. 
To  thee  I  bend !  if  in  that  bright  disguise ' 
Thpu  visit  Earth,  a  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Dail,  Dian,  hail !  the  huntress  of  the  groves 
&r  shines  majeitic,  and  so  stately  moves. 
So  brnathes  an  air  divine!  But  if  thy  race 
Be  mortol,  and  this  flarlh  thy  native  place, 
.Bl«;t  is  the  father  from  whose  loins  you  spmng 
fcBlest  is  the  mother  at  whose  breast  youhnng. 
Blest  are  ihe  brethren  who  thy  blood  divide. 
To  such  a  niiractc  of  charms  ally'd : 
Joyful  they  sec  opplatiding  princes  pose, 
Wlicu  stately  in  iiie  dance  you  swim  th*  harmoni- 
ous maze. 
But  blest  o*er  all,  the  youth  with  heavenly  charms, 
Who dasps  the  bright  ^rfection  in  his  arms! 
Never,  I  never  view'd  till  this  blest  hour  -    ' 
.Suck  fiohHVl  graoe^  '^  I  gaze,  a»d  I  adore  I     • 


Thur  seems  th<?  patm  with  stafely  honotirs  crowni'A 
By  Pha»bus^  altaiv;  thus  o'eriooks  the  ground. 
The  pride  of  Delos.     (By  the  Delian  coast, 
I  voyag'd,  leader  of  a  u'arrior-host, 
But'ah,  howchangM!  from  thbnce  ray  sorrow 
O  fktal  voyage,  source  of  all  my  woes!)      [flows | 
Raptured  I  stood,  and,  asthb  hour  amat*d. 
With  reverence  at  the  Tofty  wonder  gaz'd; 
Haptur'd  1  stand ;  for  Earth  ne'er  ki^  to  bear 
A  plant  so  stately,  jor  a  nymph  so  fair. 
AwM  from  access,  I  lift  my  suppliant  hands  ; 
For  misery,  O  queen,  before  thee  stands ! 
Twice  ten  tempestuous  nights  I  roll'd  resfgiiM 
To  roaring  billows,  and  the  warring  wind ; 
Heaven  bade  the  deep  to  sparo !  but  fleaveOi  my 
Spares  only  to  inflict  sotne  mightier  woe ;         [foe^ 
Inor'd  to  care,  to  death  In  all  its  forms ; 
Outcast  F  rove,  familiar  with  the  storms  t 
Once  more  I  view  the  fisce  of  human-kind  t 
Oh,  let  soft  pity  touch  thy  generous  mind  {  ' 
Unconscious  of  what  air  I  breathe,  t  stand 
Nakfed,  defenceless,  oh  a  foreign  land. 
Propitious  to  my  wants  a  vest  supply 
To  guard  the  wretched  from  th*  inclement  sky: 
So  may  the  gods,  who  Heaven  and  Earth  control. 
Crown  the  chaste  wishes  of  thy  virtuous  soul,- 
On  thy  soft  hours  their  choicest  Uessmgs  shed  ; 
Blest  with  a  husband  be  thy  bridal  bed;    ' 
Blest  be  thy  husband  with  a  bloommg  race, 
'And  lasting  union  crown  your  blissful  days. 
Tbe'-gods,  when  they  supremely  bless,  bestow 
Firm  union  on  their  favourites  below  i 
Then  envy  grieves,  with  inly-pining  hate; 
The  gockl  exult,  and  Heaved  is  in  our  state."    ^^ 

To  whom  the  nymph  j  "  O  strainger,  cease  thy  care^ 
Wise  is  thy  sotil,  but  man  is  bom  to  bear: 
Jove  weighs  affisirs  of  Earth,  in  dubious  scales. 
And  t^e  good  su^rs,  while  the  bad  prevails : 
Bear,  with  a  soul  resign*d,  the  will  of  Jove; 
Who  breathes,  must  mourn :  thy  woes  are  froi% 

above. 
But  sroce  thou  tread'st  our  hospitable  shore, 
'TIS  mine  to  bid  the  wretched  grieve  no  more. 
To  blothe  the  naked,  and  thy  way  to  guide^^ 

I  Know,  the  PhsDacian  tribes  this  land  divide  ; 
From  great  Alcmous*  royal  loin*  I  spring, 
A  happy  nation,  and  an  happy  king." 
Then  to  her  maids:   **  Why,  why,  je  Coward 
trara, 
These  fears,  this  flight?  Ye  fear,  and  fly  in  vain. 
Dread  ye  a  foe  ?  dismiss  that  Idle  dread, 
'Tis  death  with  hostile  steps  these  shores  to  tread; 
Safe  in  the  love  of  Heaven,  an  ocean  flows 
Around  our  realm,  a  barrier  from  the  (bes  ; 
*Tis  oura  this  son  of  sorrow  to  relieve. 
Cheer  the  Sad  heart,  nor  let  affliction  grieve. 
B^  Jot e  the  stranger  and  the  poor  are  sent ; 
And  what  to  those  we  give,  to  Jove  is  lent.  ^ 
Then  food  supply,  and  bathe  his  fainting  limbs 
Where  waving  shades  obscure  the  niBzy  stt^ams." 

Obedient  to  the  call,  the  chief  they  guide 
To  the' calm  current  of  the  secret  tide: 
Close  hy  (lie  stream  a  royal  dress  they' lay, 
A  vest  aci*  rebe,  with  rich  embroidery  gay:'* 
Then  imgn^ttean  a  vase  of  gold  supply. 
That  breathed  a  fragrance  through  the  balAy  sky* 

To  them  the  king;  "  No  longer  I  detain 
Your  friendly  care:  retire,  ye  vii^  trainl 
Retire,  while  from  my  weary*d  llmb«  I  lave" 
.  tM  foul  poilttHoA  of  the  briny  wave : 
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Ye  gods!  Jince  tMs  worn  frime  refection  knew, 
Wh%t  iceaet  have  I  survey 'd  of  dreadful  view ! 
^ut,  nymphs,  recede !  sage  chastity  denies 
To  niise  the  blush,  or  pain  the  modest  eyes." 

The  nymphs  withdrawn,  at  once  into  the  tide 
Active  be  foonnds;  the  flashing  waves  divide : 
O'er  all  his  limbs  his  hands  the  wave  diffuse, 
And  from  his  locks  compress  the  weedy  ooze  i 
The  balmy  oil,  a  fragrant  shower,  he  sheds }  , 
Then,  driest,  in  pomp  magnificently  treads- 
The  warrior  goddess  gives  bis  frame  to  shine 
'UMtb  mijesty  enlarged,  «nd  air  divine : 
Back  from  his  brow  a  length  of  hair  unfurls. 
His  hymchithine  locks  descend  in  wavy  curls. 
As  by  some  artist,  to  whom  Vulcan  gives 
His  skill  divine,  a  breathing  statue  lives  s 
By  Pallas  taught,  he  frames  the  wOnderous  monld. 
And  o*er  the  silver  pours  the  fusile  gold. 
So  Pallas  his  heroic  frame  improves 
With  heavenly  bloom,  and  like  a  ^  he  moves. 
A  fragrance  breathes  around :  majestic  grace 
Attends  his  steps ;  th'  astonished  virgins  gase. 
Soft  be  reclines  along  the  murmuring  seas. 
Inhaling  freshness  from  the  fenning  breeze. 
•    The  wondering  nymph  his  glorious  port  surveyed, 
And  to  her  damsels,  with  amazement,  said ; 

'*  Not  without  care  divine  the  stranger  treads 
This  li^nd  of  joy :  his  steps  some  godhead  leads: 
Would  Jove  destroy  him,  sure  he  bad  been  driven 
Par^m  this  realm,  the  favourite  ble  of  Heaven. 
Late  a  sad  spectable  of  woe,  hetro^ 
The  desert  sands,  and  now  he  fooks  a  god. 
Oh,  Qeaven  !  m  my  connubial  hotir  decree 
This  man  my  spouse,  or  such  a  spouse  as  be ! 
But  baste,  the  viands  and  the  bowl  provide—*' 
The  marids  the  viands,  and  the  bowl  suppled : 
Eager  he  fed,  for  keen  bis  hvmger  rag^d. 
And  with  the  generous  vintage  thirst  asswagM. 

Now  on  return  heir  care  Kausicaa  bends, 

5^e  robes  resumes,  the  flittering  c^r  ascends, 
ar  blooming  o*er  the  field :  and  as  she  pressed 
The  splendid  seat,  the  listening  chief  addressM  : 
?  Stranger  arise  !  the  Sun  rolls  dow^  the  day, 
lo !  to  the  palace  I  direct  the  way : 
Where  in  high  state  the  nobles  of  the  land 
Atteiid  my  royal  sire,  a  radiant  band. 
But -bear,  though  wisdom  in  thy  soul  presides, 
Speaks  fhnn  thy  tongue,  and  every  actkm  guides  ; 
Advance  at  distance  while  t  pass  the  plain 
When  o'er  the  furrows  waves  the  golden  grain : 
Alone  I  re-asoend — With  airy  mounds 
A  strength  of  wall  the  guarded  city  bounds  t 
The  jutting  land  two  ample  bajFS  divides : 
Pull  through  the  narrow  months desc«id  the  tides: 
The  spacious  basons  arching  rocks  enclose, 
A  sure  defaoce  from  every  storm  that  blows.  . 
Close  to  the  bay  great  Neptnne*s  fane  adjoins ; 
And  near/  a  forum  flanked  with  marble  shines, 
Wbeve  the  bold  youth,    the  numerous  fleets  to 

atore. 
Shape  the  broad  sail,  or  smooth  the  taper  oar  i 
Por  not  the  bow  they  bend,  nor  boast  the  skill 
To  give  the  feathered  arrows  wings  to  kill  i 
But  the  tall  mast  above  the  vessel  rear, 
Or  teach  the  fluttering  sail  to  float  in  air. 
They  rash  into  Utt  deep  with  eager  joy. 
Climb  the  steep  surge,  and  through  the  ten^pnt  fly ; 
A  pnmd,  impolishM  race — ^To  me  belongs 
The  eare  to  ihua  the  blast  of  flanderoiis  longQes ; 


Lest  malice,  prone  the  virtuous  to  defbme. 
Thus  with  vrle  censure  taint  my  spotless  name : 

"  '  What  stranger  this  whom  thus   Naosicaa 
leads? 
Heavens,  with  what  graceful  majesty  he  treads ! 
Perhaps  a  native  of  some  distant  shore. 
The  future  consort  of  her  bridal  hour  : 
Or  rather  some  descendant  of  the  skies  ; 
Won  by  her  prayers,  th '  aerial  bridegroom  flies. 
Heaven  on  that  hour  his  choicest  iaflucnce  ched. 
That  gave  a  foreign  spouse  to  crown  her  bed  1 
All,  all  the  godlike  worthies  that  adorn 
This  realm,  she  flies :  Phaeacia  is  her  scorn.* 

'*  And  just  the  blame  ;  for  female  innocence 
Not  only  flies  the  guilt,  but  shuns  th'  offence : 
Th*  unguarded  virgro,  as  unchaste,  I  blame ; 
And  the  least  freedom  with  the  sex  is  shame. 
Till  our  consenting  sires  a  spouse  prpvide. 
And  public  nuptials  justify  the  bride.' 

"  But  would'st  thou  soon  review  thy  native 
plain,  4 

Attend,  and  speedy' thou  shalt  pass  the  main : 
Nigh  where  a  grove  with  verdant  poplars  crown*d. 
To  Pailaft  sacred,  shades  the  holy  ground,  ^ 
We  bend  onr  way :  a  bubbling  fount  diMils 
A  lucid  lake,  and  thence 'descends  in  rills; 
Around  the  grove  a  mead  with  lively  green 
Falls  by  degrees,  and  forms  a  beauteoMS  scene; 
Here  a  rich  juice  the  royal  vineyard  pours ; 
And  there  the  garden  yields  a  waste  of  flowers. 
Hence  lies  the  town,  as  far  as  to  the  ear 
Floats  a  strong  shout  along  the  waves  of  air. 
There  "Wait  cmbower'd,  while  I  ascend  alone 
To  great  Alcinous  on  his  royil  throne. 

"  Arrived,  advance  impatient  of  delay, 
And  to  the  lofty  palace  bend  thy  way : 
The  lofty  palace  o\erlooks  the  toivn. 
From  every  doom  by  pomp  superior  known : 
A  child  may  point  the  way.    With  earnest  gait 
Seek  thou  the  queen  aloug  the  rooms  of  state ; 
Her  roval  hand  a  wonderous  work  designs, 
Around  a  circle  of  bright  damsels  shines. 
Part  twist  the  threads,  and  part  the  wood  dispose. 
While  with  the  purple  orb  the  spindle  glows.  ' 
High  on  a  throne,  amid  the  Scherian  poweii'. 
My  royal  father  ^ares  the  genial  hours': 
But  to  the  queen  thy  mournful  tale  disclose. 
With  the  prevailing  elo<)uence  of  woes : 
So  shalt  thou  view  with  joy  thy  natal  shore. 
Though  mountains  rise  between,  and  oceans  roar." 

She  added  not,  but  waving  as  she  wheeled 
The  silver  sgoyrge,  it  glittcr»d  o*er  the  fleM  .• 
With  skill  the  virgin  guides  th'  embroidered  rein. 
Slow  rolls  the  car  before  th'  attending  train. 
Now  whirling  down  the  Heavens,  the  golden  day 
Shot  through  th^f  western  clouds  a  dewy  ray  ; 
The  grove  they  reach,  where  from  the  saci^d  shade. 
To  Pallas  thud  the  pehsive  hero  pray'd : 

"  Daughter  of  Jove !   whose  arms  in  thundec 
wield 
Th'  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreadfbl  shield  | 
Forsook  by  thee,  in  vain  I  sought  thy  aid 
When  laming  billows  closed  above  my  head : 
Attend,  unconquerM  maid  !  accord  my  vows. 
Bid  the  great  hotir,  and  pitying  heal  my  woes.** 

This  heard  Minerva,  but  forbore  to  fly 
(By  Neptune  aw'd)  apparent  from  the  sky :   . 
Stem  god !  who  rag'd  with  vengeance  unrestrain'd. 
Till  gteat  Ulyssei  hail'd  his  native  land. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THB  COURT  or  iacmout* 

TsB  princess  Nausiciui  retarns  to  the  city,  and 
Ulyssof  toon  after  follows  thither.  He  is  met 
l^y*  Pallas  in  the  fbrai  of  a  young  Tirgin,  who 
guides  hhn  to  the  palace,  and  directs  him  hi 
what  manner  to  address  the  queen  Arete.  She 
thch  involves  him  in  a  mist,  which  causes 
liim  lo  pass  invisible.  The  palace  and  gardens 
of  AlcinottS  described.     I'lysses  falling  at  the 

'  feet  of  the  queen,  the  mist  disperses,  the  PhsBa- 
dians  admire,  and  receive  him  with  vespctfl. 
The  queen  inqumng  by  what  means  he  had  the 
Garments  he  then  wore,  he  relates  to  her  and 
.  Alcinbus  bis  departure  from  Calypso,  and  bis 
arrival  on  their  dominions. 

The  same  day 
the  night. 


oontiaaes,  and  the  bank  ends  with 


Tnt  patient,  heavenly  matithus  siq>priant  pray'd  j 
While  the  slow  mules  draw  on  th'  imperial  maid : 
Throu|;h  theprood  streets  she  fhoves,  the  public 
The  taming  wheel  before  the  palace  stoys.   [gaze: 
With  ready  love  her  brothers  gathering  round 
Received  the  vestures,  and  the  mules  unbound. 
She  seeks  the  bridal  bower :  a  matron  there 
The  ris'mg  fi«*  supplies  with  busy  care. 
Whose  charms  in  yduth  the  father's  heart  iMun  d, 
Noir  worn  with  age,  Eurymedusa  nam'd : 
The  captive  dame  Phcacian  rovers  bore, 
Snatch'd  from  Epirus,  her  sweet  native  shore, 
(A  gratefal  prii;^  and  in  her  bloom  bestowed 
Oh  good  Aldnoos,  honoured  as  a  god  : 
Wurse  of  Nausicas  from  her  infiuit  years. 
And  tender  second  to  a  mother's  cares. 

Now  fi^  the  sacred  thicket  where  he  lay^ 
1V>  to^n  tJlysses  took  the  winding  way. 
Propitiotts  Pallas,  to  secure  her  care, 
ground  him  spread  a  veil  of  thicken'd  air  ; 
To  shun  th'  encounter  of  the  vulgar  crowd, 
Insalting  still,  inquiiaive  and  kmd. 
When  near  the  fun'd  Phseacian  walls  he  drew^ 
The  beauteous  city  opening  to  his  view. 
His  step  a  virgin  met,  and  swod  before : 
A  polish'd  urn  the  seeming  virgin  bore. 
And  youthfyil  smil'd  >  but  in  the  low  disguise 
Lay  hid  the  goddess  with  the  azure  eyes,  [mands) 

"  Show  me,  Wr  daughter,"  (thus  the  chief  de- 
**  The  house  of  Vim  who  rules  these  happy  lands. 
Thfough  many  wo«a  and  wanderings,  lo  I  I  coma 
Tb  go<Kl  Alcinous'  hospitable  dome. 
Par  from  my  native  coast,  I  rove  alone, 
A  wretched  stranger,  and  of  all  unknown !'» 

The  goddess  answepd,  "  Father,  I  obey. 
And  pomt  the  wandering  traveUer  his  way : 
Well  known  to  me  the  palace  you  hrauira. 
For  feat  beside  it  dwells  my  honour'd  sire  ; 
Bui  wtent  ntorch,  not  greet  the  common  ttm 
"WidiqiiBStions  needless,  ci 'vqpaqf  ^^m, 


A  moe  of  rugged  marfcitn  tre  tli^ifr; 

UnpoUsti'd  men,  and  boistcfOds  as  th^mifi 

The  native  islanders  alene  their  care. 

And  hataftU  he  wlio  breatiiea  a  foreign  air. 

Theft  did  tberaler  of  the  d«sp  oftlai« 

To  build  proud  navies,  and  oommaiid  the  miin  j 

On  caavoM  widfs  to  cut  iIm  watery  way  j 

No  bird  so  light,  no  tbonght  so  swift,  aa  they." 

Tlnis  having  spoke,  th*  nnknoim  celestial  k:M#3 
The  footstep  of  the  deity  he  treads, 
And  sacrel  moves  along  the  crcff4ed  spaC0| 
Unseen  of  all  the  mde  Pkaracian  race. 
(So  Pallas  order'd,  Pallai  ta  Hwlr  eyca 
The  mist  ot^eoted,  and  oondana^d  the  4ri«l> 
The  chief  with  wonder  sees  th' extended  ^lectt, 
The  spreading  hnrtionrs,  and  «Im  riliog  fledfti 
Ha  naM.  their  princes'  lo«ly  damefe  adAif«9, 
In  separata  islands  crofrn'd  with  risiag  spires  ,* 
And  deqp  entrenohments,  sad  high  walls  of  sKme^ 
That  gM  the  city  like  a  narWe  sone, 
At  length  the  kJi^ypalane^l^HWa  he  viewed; 
TheTestai>p*d  the  goidasa,  and  her^peeeh  renew'4: 

"  My.t&.k  is  dona;  the  tttansian  you  in^oite 
Appeara  before  jrou:  enter,  and  admire 
HigH  Ihron'd,  and  feMtiag,  there  thou  Shalt  hehokl 
The  seeptred  ruten.    Fear  not,  but  be  holds       ' 
A  decent  boldness  cttr  meeta  with  f^iaoA, 
Succeeds,  and  oVa  a  stfanger  recomiiMwrifc 
ffirst  to  the  qneen  pnifor  a  soppliattt'l  etnHn^ 
Aleinons'  fueen,  Aret^is  bar  nanns 
The  same  her  parents,  and  her  power  «♦€  «awfc 
For  know,  fVom  ocean's  god  Iteasitbons  ifiradti 
And  Parihsn,  baautafnl  and  yenng, 
(Eu^fmedon^s  laat ^ep^  nho  ml'd  of  oUT 
Thd  raennf  gbnta,  impiMa,  prond,  and  haMi 
PeHih'd  the  nation  In  imrightomis  wal^, 
Perish'd  the  ptince»  and  left  tMs  odly  heif ). 
Who  now,  1^  Kaptnne's  amormis  pnwer  eottipMl 
Produced  a  monarch  that  hh  pei^ple  hl«sl, 
Father  andprlaca  of  the  Phiiaolan  name) 
Frohi.  him  Rbenenormfld  AlcHwuaoamek 
The  fint  by  PhoebOB' hnming  irrtmt  llnik 
New  frwn  his  nuptklc,  hapleks  yon^ !  aiipic^d. 
Nosonsurviv'dt  Areia  heliM' hia  sMte, 
And  heis  Alcittons  ehoketAa  myal  nmlA 
With  honours  yet  ta  womankind  ankneWtti 
Thii^qneen  he  gmeas,  and  AivMOTthn-thMl^t 
fa  tenal' tenderness  her  aona  osM^pire, 
And  all  the  ehtMnni  emulate  tkair  «(re. 
When  thro' ttie  steaetB  she  gmcteni  delgnB%«i#««, 
(The  public  irander  and  the  pnhUo  !#««> 
The  tonguM  of  all  with  ivawpnK  Bound  her  pMli^ 
The  eyes  of  all,  as  on  a  goddM,  gate. 
Sbeieeis  the«trinmph  ti  a  genaroi#  hi«aBt ) 
To  heal  divisions,  to  relteeeth'  nppie*; 
In  virtue  rich^  hi  MessliHfr  ethera,  MeM 
OotbenseoQfiv  thyhntaihltsaitprsfon 
And  owe  thy  country  and  thy  friends  tn  Wr/* 

Whhthat  tha^dc*  dolgn^i  nn^hfot«»sl«yf 
But  o*er  the  world  of  waters  wing'd  her  nn^ : 
Fenalang  Sofaeria's  etver-pleasing  shors) 
Thowinda  to  Marathon  the  vhrginhores 
Thence,  where  proud  Athens^rean  her  Ufn<ttf  heM, 
With  opening  streets  and  shinfaig  stmctnyfts  iptimi^ 
She  past,  delighted  %ith  the  weH-hnownseMas 
And  to  Erecthens*  sacred  dona  tetraatk 

Mhnnwhile  UtysseB  at  tha  palace  waits. 
There  stopa^  and  amdoos  with  his  ioni  dhhitli^ 
Fli^d  hinmaaa  before.thnvoyatgalea.  ' 

The  front  appear'd  with  ladiaoi  ^deadooii  gaf. 
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fe;]fht  «it  the  Iwnp  of  oi|;ht,  ororb  of  <)ay. 
The  walU  were  massir  brass ;  the  i^rmce  hi^h 
Blue  ttietals  crown'd,  in  coloim  of  Uie  sky : 
Rich  plates  of  |pold  the  folding  doors  incMe; 
The  pillan  silfer,  oo  a  brazen  base ; 
Silver  the  lintels  deep  prc^ctioi:  Q^er, 
And  gotd  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door. 
Two  noprs  of  stately  dogs  on  .either  hand, 
}fi  sculptured  gold  and  labour*d  silver  stMui 
These  Vulcan  formed  with  art  divine,  to  wait 
Immortal  goardijins  at  Aicuious'  gate ; 
Alive  each  animated  frame  appears. 
And  siin  to  live  Leyond  Uie  pown*  of  years- 
Fair  thrones  within  from  space  to  space  were  raised, 
Where'  various  oirpets  with  embroidery  bJa;EM, 
Th^  work  of  matrons :  these  the  princess  prest, 
Day  following  day,  a  long  continued  feast. 
Ref<i1g«nt  p^estals  the  walls  surround. 
Which  boys  of  gold  with  flaming  torches  crown'd  j 
The  poIisliM  ore,  rejecting  every  ray, 
BlazM  on  the  Wnquets  with  a  doable  day. 
Full  fifty  handmaids  form  the  household  train  ; 
Same  turn  the  miii,  or  sift  the  golden  grain  ; 
Some  p!y  the  loom :  their  busy  fingers  move 
like  poplar-loaves  when  Zephyr  fans  the  grove. 
Not  more  renowned  the  men  of  Scherta's  me. 
For  sailing  arts  and  all  the  naval  toil, 
2^n  works  of  female  skill  their  women^a  pride. 
The  flying  shuttle  through  the  threads  to^uide : 
Pallas  to  these  her  double  gifts  impacts^ 
Inventive  genius,  and  industrious  arts. 

dose  to  the  gates  a  spacious  garden  lies, 
Front  storms  defended  and  inclemeat  skies. 
Four  acres  was  the  allotted  spaoe  of  ground, 
Fenc'd  with  a'green  enclosure  all  ar^ind. 
Tall  ^thriving  trees  confessed  the  fruitful  nould  ; 
The  reddening  apple  ripens  here  to  gold. 
Here  the  blue  fig  with  luscious  juice  overflows, 
With  deeper  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows, 
The  branch  here  bends  beneath  the  weighty  peaf , 
AiM  verdant  olives  flourish  round  the  year. 
The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale 
Bemal  breathes  oo  fruits  untaught  to  hiX : 
Each  dropping  pear  a  fallowing  pear  supplici^ 
On  a^les  »ples,  figs  on  f^  arise : 
The  same  nuld  season  gives  the  blooms  to  blow, 
The  buds  to  harden,  and  the  fruits  to  grow. 

Here  order'd  vines  in  ec^ual  ranks  appear. 
With  all  th'  uaited  labours  of  the  year  > . 
$ome  to  unload  the  fertile  branches  run, 
"Same  dry  the  blackening  clusters  in  the  Sun, 
Others  to  tread  the  liauid  harvest  join, 
The  groaning  presses  &am  with  fioods  of  wine. 
Here  are  the  vmes  in  early  fiower  desory*d, 
^ere  grapes  discoloured  on  the  sonny  side. 
And  there  in  autumn's  richest  purple  dy'dL 

Beds  of  all  various  herbs,  for  ever  groe^. 
In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  scene 

Two  plenteous  fountains  the  whole  pro^iect 
crown'd ; 
This  thpdugh  the  gaiden  leads  its  streams  afou^d. 
Visits  each  plant,  and  waters  all  the  ground ; 
While  that  in  pipes  beneath  the  palace  flows. 
And  thence  its  ourrent  on  the  town  bestows : 
Tp  various  oie  their  various  streams  they  brmf, 
The  people  one,  and  one  supplies  the  king. 

Such  were  the  glories  which  the  gads  oidaia*d, 
Tp  grace  Alcinous,  and  his  happy  land. 
Ev*n  from  the  chief,  who  men  and  nations  knew, 
1^'  pi|i«tm|ed  sceoe  aiu^ise_aQd  rapture  drevi 


In  pleading  thonght  ha  fan  I6e  prospect  o*ftv 
Then  hasty  entered  at  Che  lofty  door. 
Night  now  upproachmg,  in  the  palace  stand* 
With  goblets  crown'd,  the  rulers  of  the  lopd  { 
Prepared  for  rest,  and  ofieriog  to  the  gad  ^ 
Who  bears  the  virtue  of  the  sleepy  rpd. 
Uus^n  be  glided  through  the  joyous  crowd, 
Witii  darkness  circled,  and  m  ambient  cloud. 
Direct  to  great  Alcinous'  throne  he  oamt , 
And  prostrate  fell  hefope  th'  imperial  dame. 
Then  from  around  him  dro|^t  the  veil  of  night ; 
Sudden  he  shines,  aud  manifies^  to  sight, 
The  nobles  gaze,  with  awful  fear  opprest; 
Silent  they  j^aae,  aad  eya  the  godlike  guest 

*<  Daughter  of  great  Rhexenor  !*'  (thus  bega» 
I/>w  at  her  knees  the  muob-endnriog  man) 
'*  To  thee,  thy  consort,  and  this  fuyal  ITaia, 
To  all  that  share  the  bltssings  of  year  laig^ 
A  suppliant  bends  t-  Qh>  pity  bamaa  wqe  1 
Tis  what  the  happy  to  th*  unhfppy  awa» 
A  wretched  exile  to  his  country  send. 
Long  worn  with  grieCi,  and  long  without  a  frknd. 
So  may  the  goda  your  batter  days  iacraase. 
And  all  your  joys  descand  oa  alt  your  race. 
So  reign  forever  oo  jgrnv  country's  breast. 
Your  people  bUssing»  hy  your  people  hWl^*' 

Then  to  the  gsbiial  l^aarth  h$  bow'd  his  fnea^ 
And  humbled  in  the  ashes  look  bis  lAacc 
Silence  ensued.    The  eldest  first  bc^, 
Echenus  sage,  a  venerable  man  1 
Whose  well-taught  mind  the  prosevK  aga  swfpntj 
And  joined  to  that  th'  Qq>erieacc  of  the  last. 
Fit  words  attended  on  his  weighty  ssipaa, 
Aad  mild  persuasion  flow'd  ia  eloqaenae* 

"  O  «ight  *."  he  cry'd,  "  dinhooest  9md  adjust  I 
A  guest,  a  stranger,  seated  in  the  ditst ! 
To  caisa  the  lowly  snpfJiaat  frpm  the  gsoaail 
Befits  a  monaixrh.     Lo !  the  peeri  around 
But  wait  thy  ward,  the  fentla  gueit  to  gmoag 
And  seat  him  fair  in  soase  distinguish'd  placa* 
Let  first  the  herald  due  Jibation-  piigr 
To  Jove ,  who  gii ides  the  wanderer  on  his  w^  ; 
Theasfet  the  genial  banquet  in  hb  view. 
And  give  the  stranger  <gaest  a  stranger's  due.'' 

Hb  sag^  advice  the  listqaing  king  obays. 
Ha  stretchM  his  hapd  the  prudent  chief  to  laisa. 
And  firom  his  sef  t  Laodamas  removed 
(The  monaich's  ofiBpriaf ,  and  hia  best4>elov*d}  ; 
There  next  his  side  the  godlike  hero  aata  ; 
With  stars  of  silver  shone  the  bed  of  state. 
The  golden  ewer  a  beauteous  handmaid  bringi, 
Replcnish'd  fiom  the  cool  translooeat  springs, 
Whose  polish'd  vase  with  copious  streams  suppli^ 
A  silver  lavar  of  capacious  sise. 
The  table  next  in  icgal  order  spread. 
The  glittering  canisters  are  heaped  with  breads 
Viands  of  various  kinds  invite  the  taste. 
Of  <;boicest  sort  and  savour,  rich  repast ! 
Thus  feasting  high.  Alcinous  gave  the  sigi^ 
And  bade  the  herald  poor  the  rosy  wine. 
'*  Let  all  around  the  due  libatkai  pay 
To  Jove,  who  g^uides  the  wanderer  on  hia  way.'' 

He  said.  Pontonons  heard  the  king's  coaunaad  ; 
The  circling  goblet  moves  ffom  hand  td  hand : 
Each  drinks  the  juice  that  glads  the  heart  of  maa, 
Alcinous  then,  with  aspect  anild,  began : 

'*  Princes  and  peers,  attend ;  while  we  impaiC 
To  yau,  ^  tho«4^  of  no  inhttiM»n  heart. 
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Kow  pleasM  aod  satiate  from  the  focial  rite' 
Bepair  wc  to  the  blessings  of  the  night : 
But  with  the  riling  day,  assembled  here, 
I^et  all  the  elders  of  the  land  appear, 
Pious  observe  oor  hospitable  laws, 
And  Heaven  propitiate  in  the  straiiger^s  cause  .* 
Then,  joined  in  council,  proper  means  explore 
Safe  to  tran&port  him  to  the  wish'dfor  shore 
(How  distant  th&t,  imports  not  us  to  know, 
Nor  weigh  the  labour,  but  relieve  the  woe). 
Meantime,  nor  harm  nor  anguish  let  him  bear: 
This  interval.  Heaven  trusts  him  to  our  care  j 
But  to  his  native  land  our  charge  resigii'd, 
Heaven  's  his  life  to  come,  and  all  the  woes  be- 
hind. 
Then  must  he  suffer  what  the  Fates  ordain ; 
For  Fate  has  »*ove  the  thread  of  life  with  pain, 
And  twins,  ev'n  from  the  birth,  arc  misrry  and  roan ! 

*'  But  if,  descended  from  th'  Olympian  bower, 
Cracious  approach  us  some  immortal  power ; 
If  in  that  form  thou  com'st  a  gucift  divine  : 
iSome  high  event  the  conscious  gods  design. 
As  yet,  unhid  they  never  grAc'd  our  feast. 
The  solemn  sacrifice  called  down  the  guest ; 
Ihtn  manifest  of  Heaven  the  vision  stood. 
And  to  our  eyes  familiar  was  the  god. 
Oft  with  spme  fiivour*d  traveller  they  stray. 
And  shine  before  him  all  the  desert  way  : 
With  social  inteitjourse,  and  lace  to  face. 
The  friends  and  guaniians  of  our  pious  race. 
So  near  approach  we  their  celestial  kind. 
By  justice,  tiuth,  and  probity  of  mind : 
As  our  dire  neighbours  of  Cyclopean  birth 
Match  in  fierce  wrong  the  giant-sons  of  Earth." 

**  I^  no  such  thought"  (with  modest  grace  re- 
joined 
The  prudent  Greek)  "  possess  the  royal  mind. 
Alas  !  a  mortal,  like  thy&elf,  am  I ; 
No  glorious  native  of  yon  azure  sky : 
In  form,  ^h !  how  unlike  their  heavenly  kind ! 
How  more  inferior  in  the  gifts  of  mind  ! 
Alas,  a  mortal !  most  opprest  of  those 
Whom  fate  has  loaded  with  a  weight  of  woes ; 
By  a  sad  train  of  miseries  alone 
DistinguishM  long,  and  second  now  to  none ! 
By  Heaven's  high  will  compell'd  from  shore  to 

shore; 
Mlth  Heaven's  high  will  prepared  to  suffer  more. 
What  histories  of  toil  could  I  declare  ! 
But  still  long-wearied  nature  wants  repair; 
Spent  with  fetigue,  and  shrunk  with  pining  fast. 
My  craving  bowels  still  require  repast. 
Kowe'er  the  noble,  sufSfring  mind,  may  grieve 
Its  load  of  anguish,  and  disdain  to  live  ; 
NeccsEiity  demands  our  daily  bread ; 
Hunger  is  insolent,  and  will  be  fed. 
But  ttnish,  O  ye  peers  !  what  you  propose. 
And  let  the  monxjw*s  dawn  conclude  my  woes. 
Fleas*d  will  I  suffer  all  the  gods  ordain, 
To  s'c  my  soil,  my  «>n,  my  friends,"  again. 
That  view  vouchsaf  d,  let  instant  death  surprise 
With  ever-during  shade  these  happy  eyes  f" 

Th'  assembled  peers  with  general  praise  approved 
His  pleaded  reason,. and  the  suit  he  mov'd. 
Bach  drinks  a  full  oblivion  of  his  cares,    ' 
"  And  to  the  gift  of  balmy  sleep  repains. 
Ulysses  in  the  regal  waijs  alone 
Remaiu'd  r  beside  him,  on  a  splendid  throne, 
Dirine  Arete  and  Alcinous  shone. 
The  queen,  on  neapqr  viev,  the  guest  surveyed. 


KobM  in  the  garmeots  her  own  hands  bad  made  } 
Not  without  wonder  seen.    Then  thus  began, 
^er  words  addressing  to  the  godlike  man :      [say^ 

"  Cam*8t  thou  not  hither,  wondrous  stranger  1  • 
From  lands  remote,  and  o*er  a  length  of  sea ! 
Tell  then  whence  art  thou  f  whence  that  princely 

air? 
And  robes  like  these,  so  recent  and  so  fair  !'* 

"  Hard  is  the  task,  oh  princess  1  you  impose  :•* 
(Thus,  sighbg,  spoke  the  man  of  many  woes) 
"  The  long,  the  mournful  series  to  relate 
Of  all  my  sorrows  sent  by  Heaven  and  fate  ! 
Yet  what  you  ask,  attend.     An  island  lies 
Beyond  these  tracts,  and  under  other  skies, 
Ogygia  nam'd,  in  Ocean's  watery  arms ; 
Where  dwells  Calypso,  dreadful  in  her  charms! 
Remote  firom  gods  or  men  she  holds  heV  reign, 
Ai(nid  the  terrours  of  the  rolling  main. 
Me,  only  me,  the  hand  of  Fortune  bore 
Unblest !  to  trend  that  interdicted  shore  i 
When  Jove  tremendous  in  the  sable  deeps 
Lancb'd  his  red  lightning  at  our  scatler'd  ships  I 
Then,  all  my  fleet,  and  all  my  followers  lost^ 
Sole  on  a  plank,  on  boiling  surges  tost. 
Heaven  drove  my  wreck  th*  Og)*gian  isle  to  find. 
Full  nine  days  floating  to  the  wave  and  wind. 
Met  by  the  goddess  there  with  open  arms. 
She  brfb'd  my  stay  with  more  than  human  aharms  i 
Nay  promi8*d,  vainly  promised,  to  bestow 
Immortal  life,  exempt  from  age  or  woe : 
But  all  her  blandishments  successless  prove. 
To  banish  from  my  breast  my  countrj''8  love. 
I  stay  reluctant  seven  continued  years. 
And  water  her  ambrosial  couch  with  tears. 
The  eighth  she  voluntary  moves  to  part, 
Or  urg*d  by  Jove,  or  her  own  changeful  heart. 
A  raft  was  form'd,  to  cross  the  surging  sea ; 
Herself  supplyM  the  stores  and  rich  array  ; 
And  gave  the  gales  to  waft  me  on  the  way. 
In  seventeen  days  appeared  your  pleasing  coast. 
And  woody  mountains,  half  in  vapours  lost 
Joy  touchM  tny  soul :  my  soul  was  joy'd  in  vain^ 
For  angry  Neptune  rous'd  the  raging  main  f 
The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar  ; 
The  splitting  iaft  the  furious  tempest  tore ; 
And  storms  vindictive  intercept  the  shore. 
Soon  as  tlicir  rage  subsides,  the  seas  I  brave 
VV^ith  naked  force,  and  shoot  along  the  waAC, 
To  reach  this  isle:   but  therd  my  hopes  were 
The  surge  inipeird  me  on  a  craggy  roast       [lust, 
I  chose  the  t^ifer  sea,  and  chanc'd  to  fiud 
A  river's  mouth  impervious  to  the  wind. 
And  clear  of  rocks.     I  fainted  by  the  flood  ; 
Then  took  the  shelter  of  the  neighbouring  wood. 
'  Twas  night ;  and,  covered  in  the  foliage  deep, 
Jove  plung'd  my  senses  in  the  death  of  sleep. 
All  night  I  dept,  oblirious  of  my  pain:  ^ 
Aurora  dawn'd  and  Pbccbus  shin'd  in  vain. 
Nor,  till  oblique  he  sWp*d  his  evening  ray, 
Had  Somnus  dry*d  the  balmy  dews  away. 
Then  female  voices  from  the  shore  J  heard  : 
A  maid  amidst  them,  goddess-like,  appeared : 
To  her  I  sued,  she  pity'd  my  distress; 
like  thee  in  beauty,  nor  in  virtue  less. 
Whofhim  such  jrouth  could  hope  considerate  care  } 
In  youth  and  beauty  wisdom  is  but  rare  ! 
She  gave  me  life,  relieved  with  just  supplies  [eyes. 
My  wants,  and  lent  these  ix)bes  that  strike  your 
This  is  the  truth :  and  oh,  ye  powers  on  high  [    . 
Forbid  that  want  should  sink  me  to  a  lie.'* 
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ToUttttheltinf-s  "  Our  dwghterbut  «qprwt 
Her  cas^  imporfect  to  our  godlikip  gtiest. 
SupplitBt  to  her,  since  first  he  chose  to  pray. 
Why  not  herself  did  she  oonduct  the  ;Rray» 
And  with  her  handmaids  to  oor  court  conrev  ?'* 

«« Hero  and  king !"  (Ulysses  th^  reply'd) 
^  Nor  hiame  her  faultless,  nor  suspect  her  prida : 
She  bade  me  follow  in  th'  attendant  train ; 
But  fear  and  rererence  did  my  steps  detain, 
Lert^  rash  suspicion  might  alarm  thy  mind : 
Bfan*s  of  a  jealous  and  mistaking  kind.'* 

"  Far  from^ay  souV*  beicry'd,  <*  the  gods 
All  wrath  iU*grounded,  and  s^picion  base ! 
Whatever  is  honest,  stranger,  I  approve ; 
And  would  to  Ph^hus^  Pallas,  and  to  Jore, 
Such  as  thou  art,  thy  thought  and  mine  were  one, 
Nor  thouunwilling  to  be  calPd  my  son. 
In  such  alliance  oould'st  thou  wish  to  join, 
A  palace  stor'd  with  treasures  should  be  thine* 
But,  if  reluctent,  who  shall  force  thy  sUy  ? 
Jove  bids  to  set  the  gtranger  on  his  way. 
And  ships  shall  wait  thee  with  the  morning  ray. 
Till  then,  let  slumber  oloae  thy  careful  eyes; 
The  wakeful  marinen  shall  wateh  the  skies. 
And  seize  the  moment  when  the  breezes  rise: 
Then  gently  waft  thee  to  the  pleasing  shore. 
Where  thy  soul  rests,  and  labour  is  no  more. 
Far  as  Eobcea  though  thy.oonntry  lay. 
Our  ships  with  ease  transport  thee  in  a  day. 
Thither  of  old.  Earth's  giant-son  '  to  view. 
On  wings  of  winds  with  Bhadamianth  they  flew: 
This  land,  from  whence  their  morning  course 
Saw  them  returning  with  the  setting  Sun.   [begun, 
Your  eyes  shall  witness  and  confirm  my  tale, 
Our  youth  how  dextrous,  and  how  fleet  our  sail, 
When  justly  tim'd  with  equal  sweep  they  row. 
And  ocean  whiter  m  long  tracts  below." 

Thus  he.    No  word  th»  experienced  man  replies. 
But  thus  to  Heaven  (and  heavenward  lifts  lib  eyes) 
"O,  Jove!  O,  father!  what  the  king  accords 
Do  thou  make  perfect*  sacred  be  his  words ! 
Wide  o*er  the  world  Alcinous*  glory  shine ! 
Lit  fiime  be  his,  and  ab !  my  country  min^  !** 

Meantime  Arete,  for  the  hour  of  rest, 
Ofdains  the  fleecy  couch,  and  covering  vest : 
Bids  her  &ir  train  the  purple  i|uilU  prepare. 
And  the  thick  carpets  spread  with  busy  care. 
With  torches  blazmg  in  their  hands  they  past. 
And  finished  all  the  queen's  command  with  haste : 
Then  gave  the  signal  to  the  willing  guest : 
He  rose  with  pleMuiis,  and  retired  to  rest. 
There,  soft-eirtended,  to  the  murmuring  sound 
Of  the  high  porch,  Ulysses  sleeps  profound  I 
Within,  releas'd  from  cares,  Alcinous  lies| 
And  £Mt  beside  were  olos*d  Artie's  eyes. 
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splendid  entertainments  are  maie,  wher«  the 
celebrated  musician  and  poet  Demodocus  playt 
and  sings  to  the  guests.  They  next  proceed  to 
the  games ;  the  race,  the  wrestliny,  dUcos,  k,c 
where  Ulysses  casts  a  prodigious  lengthy  to  tlie 
admiration  of  all  the  spectators.  They  return 
again  to  the  banquet,  and  Demodocus  sings  the 
loves  of  Mars  and  Venus.  Ulysses,  after  « 
complhnent  to  the  poet,  desires  him  toeing  the 
introduction  of  the  wooden  horse  Into  Troy; 
which  subject  provoking  his  tears,  Alcinous  en- 
quires of  his  guest,  his  name,  paiwUge,  and 
fortunes. 


ARGUMENT. 

JUcmovs  calls  a  council,  in  wWch  it  is  resoWed  to 
transport  Ulysses  into  his  country..  After  which, 

.  fTSiyvt. 


Now  fair  Aurora  lifb  her  golden  ray, 
And  all  the  ruddy  oritat  flames  with  da^  r 
Alcinous,  and  the  chief,  with  dairtiiug  hght. 
Rose  instant  from  the  slumbers  of  the  ni^t; 
Then  to  the  council-seat  they  bend  their  way. 
And  fill  the  shining  thrones  along  the  hay. 

Meanwhile  MineiVa,  in  her  guardian  care. 
Shoots  from  the  starry  vault  through  fklds  Qf  air ; 
Infbnnaberaldofthelcing,  sheflies      ' 
From  peer  to  peer,  and  thus  incessant  cries : 

'*  Nobles  and  chiefs  who  rule  Ph«acia's  stately 
The  king  in  council  3rottr  attendance  waits : 
A  prince  of  grace  divine  your  aid  implores, 
O'er  unknown  seas  arriv'd  from  unknown  shores." 
She  spoke,  and  sudden  with  tumultuous  souudf 
Of  thronging  multitudes  the  shore  rebounds : 
At  once  the  seats  they  fill :  and  every  eye  * 

Gaifd,  as  before  some  brother  of  the  slqr.         ^     , 
Pallas  with  grace  divine  his  form  improvesy 
More  high  he  treads,  and  more  enlaig'd  he  moves  s 
She  sheds  celestial  bloom,  regard  to  draw  ; 
And  gives  a  dignity  of  mien,  to  awe ; 
With  strength,  thefutureprizeof  Fame  topEsy,   , 
And  gather  all  the  honours  of  tl^e  day. 

Then  firom  his  glittering  throne  Alcinous  rose : 
"  Attend,'*  he  cry'd,  "  while  we  oor  will  disclose. 
Your  present  aid  thn  godlike  stranger  craves. 
Tost  by  rude  tempest  through  a  war  of  waves  i 
Perhaps  firom  realms  that  view  the  rising  day. 
Or  nations  subject  to  the  western  ray. 
Then  grant,  what  here  all  sons  of  woe  Qbt^n, 
( For  here  affliction  never  pleads  in  vain : ) 
Be  chosen  youths  prepar'd,  expert  to  try 
Hie  vast  profound,  and  bid  the  vessel  fly : 
Lanch  the  UU  bark,  and  order  every  oar; 
Then  in  Our  rourt  indulge  the  genial  hpur* 
Instant,  you  sailors,  to  this  task  attend  ; 
S#ift  to  the  palace,  ajl  ye  peers,  ascend  ; 
Let  none  to  strangers  hcmours  due  disclaim  ; 
Be  there  Demodocus,  the  hard  of  Fame, 
Taught  by  the  gods  to  please,  when  high  he  ^ogs 
The  vocal  lay,  responsive  to  the  strings." 

Thus  spoke  the  prince :  th'  attending  peers  obey, 
hi  state  they  move;  Aldnoos  leads  the  way : 
Swift  to  Demodocus  the  herald  flies. 
At  once  the  sailors  to  their  charge  arise : 
They  lanch  the  vessel,  and  unfurl  the  smIs, 
And  stretch  the  swelling  canvass  to  the  gales; 
Then  to  the  palace  move :  a  gathering  throhg. 
Youth,  and  white  age,  tumultuous  pour  along : 
'Kow  all  aooesics  to  the  dome  ai«  flU'd; 
Eight  boars,  the  choicest  of  the  herd,  are  kilPd  ? 
Two  beeves,  twelve  fatlings,  from  the  flock  they 
bring  ' 

1  To  crown  the  feast)  ip  wills  the  bounttou^  kinfk    - 
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Tne  herald  bow  ink«i»  vn^  guidet  aknp 

Hie  sacred  matter  of  celestial  to«g : 

Pear  to  the  Muse  I  who  gave  his  dafs  to  flow 

With  mighty  blemngs,  mixM  with  mighty  woe : 

"With  clouda  of  darka«BK  qneochM  hia  viiaial  cay, 

Bvt  gave  him  skill  to  raiee  the  lofty  ky^ 

High  on  a  radiant  throne  sublime  in  state^ 

E^ireled  by  huge  moltitudeSy  he  sale : 

."With  8iWer  shone  the  tbropo ;  hit  kyrc  well  ftrnqg 

To  raptutoua  sonods,  at  hand  POntoooos  hiit>g: 

Sefwre  hit  seat  a  poJith'd  t^ble  shmea. 

And  a  full  goblet  foama  with  goneroui  winea : 

His  food  a  herald  bore  :  and  now  tdey  fed: 

'And  now  the  rage  of  craving  hqnger  fled. 

Then,  fir*d  by  all  the  Muse  aloud  he  sings 
The  mii;lity'  dtetk  of  dtm' v"-'-  ■>>«]  k'lu^  ; 
Profit  lUat  Aerce  wruth  tbr  nobk  wug  atoao^ 
That  madie  1/1jsm:»  and  Achiilts  fo^ : 
How  o*er  the  ftast  they  iloom  the  fall  of  Troy  J 
The  fitero  debate  Atnd«  Wsio  with  joy  : 
Jot  Heaven  f<tretold  the  cout^  st,  wht-n  ho  tro4 
The  marble  threshold  of  the  n*"l|ihi*:  j^tKl» 
CuriouB  to  kam  the  i:ouus*eU  uf  (lie  fcky, 
&B  yet  he  loosed  thf  regti  of  war  on  Truy-     . 

Toui^'^d  at  thi>  iong,  Ulyssf.a  fitnuglit  mgn'd 
To  vbft  affltction  nil  bja  manly  mind  : 
Bcfbri^  biM  eyes  ihe  purplu  vt;st  he  drew, 
Induatrious  Vi  cooceal  this  fiUiug  dew  : 
But  wiipn  the  music  paused,  he  cea*et|  to  iibed 
Thq  4^winj^  teur,  and  itibiM  \m  tbrouiimtr  theadx 
And,  nfttng  ixi  the  go^n  a  goblet  cto^ii'j. 
Be  pouf'd  X  ]>ure  lib*tkin  to  Iht;  gruuLvd. 

Tmnspif^rtid  with  the  som?,  th^  listening  train 
Ag^in  wiUi  Ipud  applnnse  dt^mand  tlie  i^tniii : 
Agfliii  Llys&isi  veii'd  ^lit  p*jn*iv*i  ht-ad, 
A^tiin,  unmanned,  a  shower  of  nanrow  shed: 
CoiicealM  h^  wept;  tb*  kiiig  abiJ^rvM  0^10110 
Th^  fiileq^  tear,  and  heard  tb*?  secret  ^mtm : 
Then  to  the  IjanJ  aloud .-  "  O  ceam  to  ^Lng, 
Xhm^  be  tby  voii:^,  an^  mi^te  ^l*  barmontons 

strioffi 
Btion^h  the  feaet  has  plotiM,  fuoiigh  the  powor 
Of  heavenly  901  ig  has  ltowuM  Mh"  gPiiial  hour  ! 
InceksaoJ-'in  the  gaouis  your  fitri^ojith  dbplay  j 
ronlpsl,  ye  brave,  the  honcMUTK  of  the  rlay : 
Thatj  ptca6M'p  ^f'  adaijjring  ^trai^get  may  pKO* 

In  dlstsnt  region*  tU*  PhflE^ciati  f»nie : 
Jfoo«  wk'ld  tJie  gauntlet  with  »j  dirr  a  g«a^. 
Or  ifwifter  in  thi:  f4CE  dt.'Vour  the  wHy ; 
Kwie  Id  the  leap  ^rin^r  with  50  rtrow?  a  bound, 
pr  firmer,  in  iJie  wrc«tJlngt  prwa  the  grwuKL" 

Thus  spol^e  the  king;  tb'  attemlhig  pe^mobey ; 
In  state  tliAy  toove,  AlcmoUR  leaiU  the  way.x    • 
Hh  goldcu  )yre  IKmodochus  uiiiitjntof ,      ■ 
Ili^h  ou  a  f'olunih  in  the  paUco  Iiung  : 
Awt^  ituliled  ty  a  h(:fi:ild'£^tiardian  L-ai-et,       » 
|Jay<f4itio ,to  the  lists  of  fbmtJ  rejiairs. 

KoiP  iwaj*ni5  the  pofmlacn  ;  a  i,Tj»uiktks«  tbroilg^ 
youth  and  lioar  n^ ;  uad  man  drivi-^  uaQ  along  { 
The  game»  bf^n ;  a]nl;>iUi>u&  ut'  the  pri^e^  ' 
Arsronf'Ufi,  TIiuoil,  end  Hrrtmeu*  riicj 
The  vriac  Otiyaliift  and  Pryiuoeufi  vlairn, 
Anf  blaltji  au^  Pot) Lent,  chi«&  of  Cftou*  i 
Tliere  Proreus,   Ncatei^,  Fratfr^ii  aypcur. 
And  fpiniM  Arop^iiatii**  Polyneun'  l*eiF| 
^nryalu^  lifter  Mars  terrific  rose, 
When  clad  in  wi-atjs  ht^  withe nfi  hi^i^  cif  f^3 ; 
ftdubolidr^  with  grai^e  oooqnaird  frh<;/ne. 
pr  equaled  bf  l^odatnai  alcne.  \^ 


With^icae  OMue  Ibcth  Asibil^eqi  (he  ihrongf 
And  three  braye  sona,  from  great  AleiiMiiis  qprtuq|w 

Rang^  ii}  t^.  tine  the  ready  racers  stand, 
Start  from  |he  gwd,  a^  vanish  o*er  theatraad  ;• 
Swift  M  <m  mnp  of  friBd|)  upborne  they  fly. 
And  drifts  of  risiog  dustinyolye  the  sky : 
Befiose  the  rest,  i^at  space  the  binds  allow 
Between  the  mate  and  0|^,  from  plough  to  pfosgH^ 
tlytoooiis sprung:  he  wing'd  the  rapid  way, 
A  ml  bore  th*  nnruralPd  |ioiioara  of  the  day. 
With  fierce  embrace  the  brawny  wfestler?  jdiB  s 
llie  eooquest,  grei^t  Buryalua,  is  thine. 
Amphiahn  sprang  ibrwaM  with  a  bound, 
Superior  in  the  leap,  a  length  of  ground  ; 
Prom  Eiatreos*  stiNong  arm  the  <tt«:os  flies, 
And  sings  with  nnhiatofa'd  ^rce  along  the  sftiei^ 
And  Laodam  whirls  hl^h,  with  dreadnil  sway, ' 
The  gloves  of  deaths  viotdrions  in  the  fhay. 

While  tbns  t^d  peerage  \n  the  game|  eonteilda; 
In  act  to  Qieak,  Laodiioias  ascends :  r*^'di*4 

**  O  friends/'  becrie^  **the  stranger  eeemswefl 
To  try  th*  illustrious  lahoors  of  the  fihlda 
I  deem  him  braro :  then  grant  the  bi^ye  manV 
Invite  the  hero  tp  bis  share  of  fiu&e*         '  [eliliiL 
What  ncrvona  arms  he  l^oasts !  how  flnp  his  tresis  f 
His  limbs  howtttni*d!  )iow  |M|^'hii  ilfouldefi 

spread; 
By  age  nnbroke  l-r-bqt  all-confapihif  ea|« 
Destroys,  perhaps,  that  strength  thai  tiUtt  Ho^ 


^*?5. 


Dire  if  the  odeah,  dread  in  aB  its  Ibnnyt 

Man  most  decay,  when  man  contends  i^h  storpia;^ 

"Well  hast  thou  spoke/*  (Eurralui  ««plie^{ 
**  Thine  ia  the  guest,  hivite  him  thon  to  rise.'* 
Swift  at  the  word,  advancing  from  the  crowd, 
He  made  oheitenoe,  ahd  tikus  spoke  aloud  : 

<*  Vouchsafes  the  reverend  stranger  to  display 
Hb  knanly  worth,  and  share  the  glorious  day ) 
Father,  arise !  for  then  thy  port  prOcnaiins    ' 
Expert  to  oonooei'  in  the  solemn  ghmes. 
To  fame  arise  I  for  what  more  £ime  caii  yiM 
Than  the  swift  r^ce,  or  conflict  of  the  Held  > 
Steal  tram  eorrodhsg  care  biie  transient  day^ 
To  glory  give  the  spnce  then  hast  to  stay  $ 
Short  is  the  time,  and,  lo !  ev*n  now  the  |^lei 
Call  thee  aboard,  aqd  stretch  the  swelliog  sidlk« 

To  whcnn  with  nghs  Ul^Tsaes  gave  reply  1 
'*  Ah !  why  th*  iH-caitm|  pastime  asust  I  Ir^t 
To  gloomy  care  my  thoii^ts  alone  an  fi^ee  ; 
111  the  gay  sports  with  troiibied  hearts  iigree: 
Sad  from  *my  natal  hoar  my  days  haire  ran,        ' 
A  much-af)lictid,  moch -enduring  man ! 
Who  suppliant  to  the  king  and  peei^  implore^ 
A  speedy  voyage  to  his  native  shornk*^ 

■^*  IVjtIf  wandi  ri,   lai^dam,  thy  trnn^iumgp^f 
The  fi\iCittA  of  ^.UtTy  to  the  brave  b^'loii|,\** 
(Retorts  turynlua) :  "  fae  boasts  do  tlaim 
Amonf!  the  great^  uaUtce  tht:  sons  of  fame* 
A  ttanilerin^  ti^fjbanl  liofreqoextt:!>  the  main; 
Some  tafm\  !i«a-farer  in  pursuit  of  i^'in  ;  *    , 

StndiouK  of  freight;  in  tlavad  trails  well  skitVd, 
BuL  dreads  th'  aihletic  labours  of  tbe  ticldJ' 

lot-eiiH'd  Uiy^kes'wltb  a  frown  replies. 
"  O  forwoLtd  to  prodatm  thy  soul  uoWjie  ' 
Withp£trtia[  bandit  the  ^ods  their  gifta  difpense; 
Some  j^reotlv  thbift,  tottieipwik  ^ith  nmnly  sense  | 
UetTC  Heaven  an  e|q|iain:(*  of  foano  dcwe^^  .• 

But  wjsdom  the  defect  of  form  supphes ; 
Tliis  man  with^tnergy  of  thought  control^ 
And  FWaJi  with  awdoit  no|e«ce  ouf  aool^ 
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Nor  caA  one  word  be  cluuig'd  bat  for  a  worse ; 

^o  public  more  than  mortal  be  appears, 

And,  al  h^  moTes,  the  gasin^  crowd  reverel 

While  others,  beailteoii^  as  tb^  eth^rta)  kfnd, 

ThaMbler  portion  want,  a  knowintf  i^irid. 

In  outward  show  Ffeaven  ^yc9  thee  to  eiceef , 

Bot  flea%'en  denies  the  praise  of  tbinkiny  welT. 

Ill  bear  the  brtve  a  rudfe  un^oremM  tongue. 

And,  yoatb,  my  i^nerods  soul  resents  the  wroti|f : 

SiOVd  ki  berate  exercise,  I  claim 

A  post  of  honour  with  the  sons  of  ftuti«: 

Such  #a«  my  bbast  while  vigoor  crpwtiM  my  days, 

Now  care  swrroUndti  me,  and  my  force  deo^ys ; 

Inur'd  a  ndancboly  part  to  bear, 

In  scenes  0^  deftth,  by  tempest  and  b^  w«r. 

Ve*4  tfans  by  #oei  iaipairM,  no  more  I  wave 

f^o  prove  the  hero. — Slander  sttnjs  the  bfave«" 

Then^  str^dhig  forward  with  a  furrotos  bound, 
Bfe  wrcnch'd  a  rocky  fragment  from  the  gronnd. 
By  Uf  BM)re  ponderous,  and  more  huge  by  ^r. 
Than  what  Phatocia'?  wns  discharged  h^  air. 
Fierce  firoin  his  kht  tb'  enormous  KMd  he  i&np, 
Sondkvos  through  the  shaded  air  it  sings: 
Cooch'd  to  the  earth,  tempestuous  as  it  ilfe\ 
TWb  M^wd  gaM  upward  while  It  cleaves  the  skie& 
Beyond  all  marks,  wijth  many  a  giddy  round 
Down  »!Bshiog,  It  up-turm  a  hill  of  ground. 

TbAt  ibMimt  PhHas,  burttine  fbem  a  clodd, 
Fix'd  a  dntih|;iilsb*d  mark,  and  cry'd  atoud ! 

**  ^^s  be  who  ^ithtiess  wants  his  visual  riy 
May  b^  bH  tout^h  afone  awi^rd  the  day: 
Thy  signal  throw  transbends  the  utmost  boQod ' 
pf  e^ry  ^ftltmpion  by  a  length  of  ground. 
Securely  bid  the  strongest  of  the  train 
Arise  tp  throw :  the  strongest  throws  in  vahj.** 

Sh'ft  i^ke ;  land  momentary  mounts  the  sky : 
The  frioMly  toicc  Ulysses  hear^  with  joy , 
Then  tl^ns  aloud,  (elate  with  decent  pride) 
f  •  Riife,  ye  Phafeacians,  try  your  fiwce,*'  he  cried  j 
f*  If  with  thlf  throw  the  strongest  caster  vii!, 
^till;  ftfft^er  9tiH,  I  bid  the  discus  fly, 
3tand  fi^rtb,  te  champions,  who  the  gauntlet  wleW, 
Or  ye,  tbe  swiftest  racers  of  the  deld  I 
Stand  forth,  ye  wrestlers,  who  these  pastimes  gr^oe, 
I  wIeM  the  gauntlet,  and  I  nm  the  race  | 
]m  s«eh  ^er^  gf  met  I  yield  to  none, 
(H  yfeld  \6  brave  Lfodamas  alone  : 
ISball  I  #Tth  brave  iaodam^s  contend  ? 
A  iikni  issstcred,  and  I  style  him  friend. 
Ungenerous  were  the  man,  and  base  of  h^rt, 
WHo  talces  the  kipd,  and  pays  tlj*  ungratemi  part; 
(Sbiefly  the  man,  iij  foreign  realms  conflnM, 
Base  to  bis  friend,  to  his  own  interest  blind: 
Ally  all  your  bierqies  t  this  d^y  defy  ; 
Cive  me  a  man  that  we  our  might  may  try. 
Expert  in  every  art,  I  boast  t)?e  skill 
To  give  the  fenthcf'd  arrows  wings  to  kill ; 
Should  a  whofla  host  at  once  drscharge  the  bow, 
|fly  well'fttm'd  shaft  with  deatl^^even^  the  (be : 
Alone  superior  ii^  the  fleM  of  TrOy, 
Great  Phffoctetcs  taught  the  shaft  to  fly. 
From  all  the  sons  of  Earth,  nnrivaU'd  praise 
I  justly  claim »  but  yield  to  better  days. 
To  Ate  fsmM  days  when  great  Alcides  rose, 
And  Edrytos,  who  bade  the  gods  be  foos : 
(Vain  Earylus,  whose  art  became  his  crime, 

ept  from  the  Birth,  he  perish*d  in  his  prtoip  ; 
den  th'  hfemcable  way  he  trod,  *^ 

|!nip  biiaiy  taRft  defy  tiieiioii^-god]. 


In  ttf^iSii^  ^M»  as  far  the  spear  I  flu»w, 

As  flies  §n  Arrow  f)!Y>m  the  weR-drawn  bow. 

$ole  ii^  tlM  face  the  contest  I  ileclifle, 

3tiflf  aremy  weary  johit^,  and  I  resign  ; 

By  storms  and  hungeir  worn :  age  well  may  fhil^ 

When  storms  and  bungef  both  at  once  assail.** 

Abash'd,  the  nnmberv  he^f  the  godlike  man, 
Till  great  Akmious  mildly  thuq  began :       ^tongne 

**  Well  hast  thoo  nsoke,  and  well  thy  generouf 
With  decent  pride  reiutes  a  pqblic  wrong : 
WanH  are  tbjr  words,  but  warm  wMiout  oUbnce  ; 
Fear  only  fools,  secure  in  men  df  sense : 
Thy  worth  Is  known.    Then  hear  our  coqntry^ 
And  bear  to  heroes  our  heroic  fame^  [claimi 

In  distant  realm!  our  glorious  deeds  dhrplay, 
Repieat  tiiem  frequent  hi  the  genial  day ; 
When  blest  with  ease  thy  woes  and  wanderings  ei^ 
TaftCh  them  tby  consort  bid  thy  sons  attend  I 
How  lovM  of  Jove  he  crown^  ouir  sires  with  praise| 
Ho#  We  their  ofliipriag  dignify  our  race. 

**  Let  other  realms  the  dqithful.  gi^untlet  w^i^ld. 
Or  boast  the  glories  of  th'  athletic  ^ehl ; 
We  in  the  course  unrivali'd  speed  display. 
Or  throu^ih  cemlean  billows  ploog;h  the  vay  ; 
To  drete,  to  dance,  to  sing,  our;K>|e  delight, 
The  fei|st  or  bath  by  day,  and  love  by  night : 
Rise  then,  ye  skill'd  in  measures ;  let  him  Heme 
Your  fume  to  m^  that  breathe  a  distant  air :      • 
And  feiithftU  ny,  to  yon  the  powers  belong 
To  face,  to  sail,  to  dance,  to  chant  the  song^ 

'*  But,  herald,  to  the  palace  twift  repahr. 
And  th^  sqft  lyre  to  grace  our  pastiipes  bear.>^ 

9wHt  at  the  word,  obedient  to  thb  king, 
The  herald  flicf  the  tuneful  lyre  to  bring. 
Up  rose  nine  seniors,  chosen  to  survey 
The  future  games,  the  judges  of  the  day. 
With  instant  care  they  mark  a  spacious  round. 
And  level  for  the  dance  th*  allotted  ground  ^ 
The  heraM  bears  the  lyre :  intent  to  play, 
Ttke  bard  advancing  meditates  the  lay, 
Skiird  in  tlie  dance,  tall  youtb^  a  blooming  b^nd. 
Graceful  bdbre  the  heavenly  mraatrel stand : 
Light-bounding  ftxxn  the  earth,  at  once  they  rise, 
Thdr  feet  half  viewless  tpxi ver  in  the  sides : 
Ulysess  gaz*d,  astonishM  to  survey 
The  glancing  ^lendours  as  theh'sanilafc  play. 
Meantime  the  bard,  afteiHafte  to  the  strings, 
Th^  loves  of  Mars  and  Cytherea  sin^ ; 
Hpw  the  stem  god,  enamourM  with  ber  cham^ 
ClaspM  the  gay  panting  goddess  in  bis  arms, 
By  bribes  seducM  :  and  how  the  Sun,  whose  eye 
Views  tihe  broad  Heavens,  disclosM  the  lawless  joy* 
Stnng  to  the  soul  indignant  through  the  skies 
To  hit  black  foiige  rindictive  Vulcan  (Res  i 
Arriv'd,  bis  sinewy  arms  incessant  place 
Hi*  eternal  anvil  on  the  msajy  base. 
A  wondrous  net  he  labours,  to  bi^ray 
The  wanton  lovers,  as  entwined  lli^y  lny, 
Indissotubly  strong  1     Then  Jn*ttanl  heprs 
To  hb  immortal  dome  the  finiabM  snares.        ^ 
Above,  below,  around,  wKh  art  dispr^nd,       * 
The  sure  enclosure  folds  tiic  genial  bed  j 
Whose  texture  ev*n  the  sean:b  of  g*>d^  decelvet> 
Thm  as  the  filmy  threads  the  »ptder  ttcav:*^ 
Then,  as  withdniwing  froin  the  starry  bowery 
He  fngns  a  journey  to  the  r^mnian  shairm. 
His  favourite  isle  f  obsenant  Mar^  descries 
His  wished  recess,  and  to  thu  j^cujfffss  flies: 
He  glows,  he  bums :  thef.iir-^uiir'd  qut^a  of  lof^ 
Desceo4i  moolb-gliditt^  frQm  the  couiis  of  Jbv^ 
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Gay  bloonuBg  In  full  ebafms^  bar  hmd  1^  |n«ii 
With  «ager  joy,  and  with  a  sigb  addresi : 

**  Come,  my  beloved,  and  taste  the  soft  dali^ta: 
Come,  to  repose  the  genial  bed  invites ; 
Thy  absent  ^Kmse,  neglectful  of  thy  channs, 
PrefSers  his  barbarous  Sintians  to  thy  arms !'' 

Then  nothing  loth,  th'  enamoured  fair  be  led, 
And  sunk  transported  on  the  conscious  bed. 
Down  rush*d  the  toils,  inwrapping  as  they  lay 
The  careless  loTers  in  their  wanton  play : 
In  vain  they  strive,  th'  entangling  snares  deny 
(Inextricably  firm)  the  power  to  fly  c 
Wam'd  by  the  god  who  sheds  the  golden  day. 
Stem  Vulcan  homeward  treads  the  starry  way : 
Arriv'd,  he  sees,  he  grieves,  with  cage  he  bums : 
Full  horrible  he  roars,   his  voice  all  Heaven 
returns: 
"  O  Jove"  he  cry'd,  "  oh  all  ]re  powers  above. 
See  the  lewd  dalliance  of  the  queen  of  lo^'e ! 
Me,  awkward  me,    she  scorns  ;    and  yields  her 

charms 
To  that  fair  lecher,  the  strong  god  of  frms. 
If  I  am  lame,  that  stain  my  natal  hour 
By  €ste  impos*d ;  such  me  my  parent  bare : 
Why  was  1  bom  ?    See  how  the  wanton  lies  ! 
O  sight  toraienting  to  an  husband^s  eyes ! 
Bat  vet  I  trust,  this  once  ev'n  Mars  would  fly 
Hjs  iair  one's  arms — he  thinks  her  once,  too,  nigh. 
Bat  there  remain,  ye  guilty,  m  my  power. 
Till  Jove  refunds  his  shameless  daughter's  dower. 
Too  dear  I  prizM  a  fiiir  enchantingiace  : 
Beauty  unchaste  is  beauty  in  disgrace.*' 
Meanwhile   the  gods  the  dome  of  Vulcan 
throng, 
Apollo  comes,  and  Neptune  comes  along  ; 
Vith  these  gay  Hermes  trod  the  starry  plain  i 
But  modesty  withheld  the  goddess-train. 
All  Heaven  beholds  imprisoned  as  they  lie. 
And  unextinguished  laughter  shakes  the  sky. 
Then  mutual,  thus  thoy  spoke :  ~"  Behold  on 
wrong 
Swift  vengeance  waits;  and  art  subdues  the  strong ! 
Dwells  there  a  god  on  all  th*  Olympian  brow 
"Mote  swift  than  Mar«,  and  more  than  Vulcan  slow  ? 
Yet  Vulcan  conquers,  and  the  god  of  arms 
Must  pay  the  praalty  for  lawless  charms.'* 

Thus  serums  they ;  but  he  who  gilds  the  skies. 
The  gay  Apollo,  thus  to  Hermes  cries : 
**  Woold'st  thon  enchain'd  like  Mars,0  Hermes,lie, 
And  bear  the  shame,  like  Mars,  to  share  the  joy  ^" 

*'  O  envy'd  shame !"  (the  smiling  3routh  rejoin'd,) 
**  Add  thrice  the  chains,  and  thrice  more  firmly 
Gaze  all  ye  gods,  and  every  goddess  gaze,  [bind  $ 
Yet  eager  would  I  bless  the  sweet  disgrace." 

Loud  laogb  the  rest,  even  Neptune  laugh'd 
Yet  sues  importunate  to  loose  the  god :   [aloud, 
^*  And  free,"  he  cries, "  O  Vulcan !  free  from  shame 
Thy  captives ;  I  ensure  the  penal  claim." 

"  Will  Neptune"  (Vulcan  then) "  the  faithless 
"He  snfi^rs  who  gives  surety  for  th^  ui^just :  [trust? 
But  say,  if  that  lewd  scandal  of  the  sky. 
To  liberty  restor'd,  perfidious  fly  ; 
Say,  wilt  thon  bear  the  mulct  ?"  He  instant  cries, 
**  The  mulct  I  bear,  if  Mars  perfidious  flies." 

To  whom  ap'peas'd:  "  No  more  I  urge  delay ; 
When  Neptnne  sues,  my  part  is  to  obey," 
Then  to  the  snares  his. force  the  god  applies ; 
They  burst ;  and  Mars  to  Thrace  indignant  (lies : 
To  the  soft  Cyprian  shores  the  goddess  moves. 
To  visit  Paphos  and  her  blooming  groves ; 


Where  to  the  power  as  Itmbed  altnnLtiae^ 
And  breathing  odours  acent  the  balmy  skies  ; 
Conceal'd  she  bathes  in  consecrated  bowers. 
The  Graces  unguents  shed,  ambrosial  sbowars^ 
Unguents  that  charm  the  gods !  9he  last  assumes 
Her  wonderous  robes ;  and  full  the  goddess  blooai. 

Thus  sung  the  hard  :  Ulysses  hears  with  joy. 
And  loud  applauses  rand  the  vaulted  sky. 

Then  to  the  sports  his  sons  the  king  commands. 
Each  blooming  youth  before  the  monarch  stands. 
In  dance  nnmatch'd !  A  wonderoos  ball  is  brought 
(The  work  of  Polypus,  divinely  wrought;) 
This  vouth  with  strength  enoraious  bids  it  fly. 
And  bending  backward  whirls  it  to  the  alqr ; 
His  brother,  springing  with  an  active  bound. 
At  distance  intercepts  it  from  the  ground  : 
The  ball  dismlss'd,  in  dance  they  skim  the  strand, 
Tum  and  return,  and  scarce  imprint  the  aand. 
Th*  assembly  gazes  with  astonish'd  esres. 
And  sends  in  shouts  applauses  to,  the  skies,    [nam*  . 

llien  thus  Ulysses !    ''  Happy  king,   whqie 
The  brightest  shines  in  all  the  rolls  of  fismo : 
In  subjects  happy  !  with  surprise  I  gaze  ! 
Thy  praise  was  just ;   their. skill  transcends  thy 
praise." 
Pleas'd  with  his  people's  £sme,  the  mooarcfa  bean. 
And  thus  benevoloit  accosts  the  peers  i 
"  Since  Wisdom's  sacred  guidance  he  pnrsoe^ 
Give  to  the  stranger  guest  a  stranger's  dues: 
Twelve  princes  in  our  realm  dominion  share 
O'er  whom  supreme,  imperial  power  I  bear  : 
Bring  gold,  a  pledge  of  love ;  a  talent  bring, 
A  vest,  a  robe,  and  imitate  your  king: 
Be  swift  to  give ;  that  he  this  night  may  share 
The  social  feast  of  joy,  with  joy  sincere. 
And  thou,  Eur3ralus,  redeem  thy  wrong ; 
A  generous  heart  repairs  a  slanderous  tongue.^ 

11)*  assenting  peers,  obedient  to  the  king. 
In  haste  their  heralds  send  the  gifts  to  bri^. 
Then  thus  Euryalus :  '*  O  prince,  whose  sway 
Rules  this  best  realm,  repentant  I  obey ! 
Be  his  this  swoid,  whose  blade  of  brass  di^pUyt 
A  ruddy  gleam;  whose  hilt  a  rilver  blaze ; 
Whose  ivonr  sheath,  inwrought  with  curious  pride. 
Adds  graceful  terrour  to  the  wearer's  side." 

He  said ;  and  to  his  hand  the  sword  consign'd ; 
"  And  if,"  he  cry*d,  '^  my  words  affect  thy  mind. 
Far  from  thy  mind  those  words,  yewhiriwincb,  bear. 
And  scatter  them,  ye  storms,  in  empty  air : 
Crown,  O  ye  Heavens  !  with  joy  hia  peaoefnl 

hours. 
And  grant  him  to  his  spouse  and  native  shores  l^* 

"  And  blest  be  thou,  my  friend,"  Ulysses  cries : 
"  Crown  him  with  every  joy,  ye  fkvourmg  skies : 
To  thy  calm  houn  continued  peace  afford. 
And  never,  never  mayst  thou  want  this  sword !" 
He  said ;  and  o'er  his  shoulder  slung  the  blade* 
Now  o'er  the  earth  ascends  the  evening  shade : 
The  precious  gifts  th'  illustrious  heralds  bear. 
And  to  the  court  th*  embody 'd  peers  repair. 
Befbre  the  queen  Alctnoos'  sons  unfold 
The  vests,  the  robes,  and  heaps  of  shining  gold ; 
Then  to  the  radiant  thrones  they  move  in  state : 
Aloft,  the  king  in  pomp  imperial  sat. 

Then  to  thequeen :  "  O  partner  of  our  r^gn^ 
(Xsole  belov'd !  command  thy  menial  train 
A  polish'd  chest  and  sutely  robes  to  bear. 
And  healing  waters  for  the  bath  prepare : 
That,  balh'd,  our  guest  migr  bid  his  sorrows  cease,^ 
Hear  the  tweet  song,  and  taste  the  feast  to  peace. 
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A  hom\  thmtiaiiies  with  gold,  of  vondrooftfrmme, 

Oundf  ire  give,  memorudoCotir  name: 

!rb  note  in  ofibrings  .to  almiffhty  Jove, 

And' every  god  that  treade  the  courts  above." 

iBttaat  \it  qiMen,  obeervant  of  tba  kiDf, 
Coramaiids  her  traio  a  spacious  vase  to  bring. 
The  spacious  vase  with  ample  stream,  saffice. 
Heap  high  the  wood,  and  bid  the  iames  arise. 
The  ftames  climb  round  it  with  a  fierce  embrace, 
The  faming  waters  bubble  o^er  the  blaze. 
Herself  the  chest  prepares :  in  order  rolPd 
The  robes,  the  vests  are  raag'd,  and  heaps  of  gold' 
And  adding  a  rich  dress  inwrought  with  art, 
A  gift  iiifiiwiiui  of  her  bounteous  heart, 
Thus  spoke  to  Ithacus :  **  To  guard  with  bands 
Insolvable  these  gifts,  thy  care  demands : 
T^est,  in  thy  slumbers  on  the  watery  main, 
The  hand  cif  rapine  make  our  bounty  vain." 

Then  bendhig  with  full  fbrce,  around  he  roird 
A  labyrinth  of  bands  in  fold  on  fold, 
Clos'd  mtijL  Circaran  art    A  train  attends 
Around  the  bath :  the  bath  the  king  ascends 
(Untested  joy,  since  that  disastrous  boor 
He  sail'd  ill-fotad  ftom  Calypso's  bower :) 
Where,  happy  ns  the  gods  that  range  the  sky. 
He  foastedjevery  sense  with  every  joy. 
He  bathes ;  the  damsels,  with  officious  toil. 
Shed  sweets,  shed  unguents,  in  a  shower  of  oil : 
Then  o'er  his  limbs  a  gorgeous  robe  he  spreads. 
And  to  the  feast  magnifiomitly  treads: 
Full  where  the  dome  its  shining  valves  expands, 
Kausicaa  blooming  as  a  goddess  stands. 
With  wondering  eyes  the  hero  she  sorvey'd. 
And  graceful  thus  began  the  royal  maid : 

"  Hail,  godlike  stranger !   and  when  Heaven 


To  thy  fond  wbh  thy  long-expected  shores, 
This  ever-grateful  in  remembrance  bear. 
To  me  thou  ow'st,  to  me,  the  vital  air." 

<*  O  royal  maid  !"  Ulysses  straijrht  returns, 
**  Whose  worth  the  splendours  of  thy  race  adorns. 
So  may  dread  Jove  (whose  arm  in  vengeance 

forms  storms,) 

The  writben  bolt,  and  UadEens  Heaven  with 
Restore  me  safe,  through  weary  wanderings  tost, 
To  my  dear  country's  ever-pleasing  coast. 
As,  while  the  spirit  in  this  bosom  glows. 
To  thee,  my  goddess,  T  address  my  rows : 
My  life,  thy  gift  I  boast !"  He  said,  and  sat 
Fast  by  Aldnous  on  a  throne  of  state. 
Now  each  partakes  the  feast,  the  wine  prepares, 
Portions  the  food,  and  each  his  portion  shares. 
The  bard  an  herald  guides :  the  ga»ng  throng 
l^ay  low  obeisance  as  he  moves  nlong : 
Beneath  a  sculptured  arch  be  sits  enthron'd. 
The  peers  encircling  form  an  awful  round. 
Then,  from  the  chine,  Uljrsses  carves  with  art 
Delicious  food,  an  honorary  part ; 
"This,  let  the  master  of  the  lyre  receive, 
A  pledge  of  love !  'tis  all  a  wretch  can  give. 
Lives  there  a  man  beneath  the  tipacious  skies, 
Mlio  sacred  honours  to  the  bard  denies  ? 
The  Muse  the  bard  inspires,  exalts  his  mind  v 
The  Muse  indulgent  loves  th'  harmonious  kind." 

The  herald  to  bis  hand  the  cbarffe  conveys, 
Kot  fond  of  flattery,  nor  unpleasM  with  praise. 

When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  allay'd. 
Thus  to  the  lyrist  wise  Ulysses  said : 
"  Oh  mcpre  than  man  !  thy  soul  the  Mnsa  inipires, 
Or  Phcebiii  animatet  with  aUhit  fires  t 


For  who,  by  Phoebus  uninforni'd  could  know 
The  woe  of  Greece,  and  sing  so  well  the  woe  ? 
Just  to  the  tale,  as  present  at  the  fray, 
^  tought  the  labours  of  the  dreadful  day ! 
The  song  recalls  past  horrours  to  my  eyes. 
And  bids  proud  Ilion  from  her  ashes  rise.  * 
Once  more  harmonious  strike  the  soundinr  strinr. 
Th»  Ep«an  fabric,  fram'd  by  Pullas,  sing? 
How  stem  Ulysses,  furious  to  destroy, 
With  latent  heroes  sack'd  imperial  Troy. 
If  faithful  thou  recoixl  the  tale  of  fiune, 
The  god  himself  inspires  thy  breast  with  flame  • 
And  rnme  shall  be  the  task,  henceforth  to  raise 
In  every  land,  thy  monument  of  praise. 
PuU  of  the  god,  he  rais'd  his  lofty  strain. 
How  the  Greeks  msh'd  tumultuous  to  the  mab  • 
How  Mazing  tents  illumm*d  half  the  skies. 
While  fVom  the  shores  the  winged  navy  flies  • 
How  ev»n  in  Ilion's  walls,  ra  deathful  bands  ' 
Came  the  stern  Greeks  by  Troy»3  assisting  hilnds  : 
All  Th>y  up.h^y»d  the  steed ;  of  diflering  mind. 
Various  the  'IVojans  counselled ;  part  coiim'd 
The  monster  to  the  sword,  part  sentence  »▼© 
To  plunge  it  headlong  in  the  whelming  wave ; 
Th'  unwise  prevail,  they  lodge  it  in  the  toweis. 
An  oflfenng  sacred  to  th»imm*talpowen:  - 

TV  unwise  award  to  lodge  it  iflithe  walls. 
And  by  the  gods'  decree  proud  Ilion  fells  - 
Destruction  enters  in  the  treacherous  wood 
And  vengeful  slaughter,  fierce  for  human  blood. 

He  |ung  the  Greeks  stem  issuing  fhmi  the  steed. 
How  IlKm  bums,  how  all  her  fathers  bleod : 
How  to  thy  dome,  Deiphobos !  ascends 
The  Spartan  king :  how  Ithacus  attends 
(Horrid  as  Mam,)  and  how  with  dire  alarms 

Thus  while  he  sung,  Ulysses"  griefs  lenew, 
Tears  bathe  his  checks;    and  tears  the  ground 
As  some  fond  matron  views  in  mortal  fight  [bedew  t 
Her  husband  felling  in  his  country's  right - 
Frantic  through  clashing:  iwords  she  runs,  she  fliea. 
As  ghastly  pale  he  groans,  and  feints,  and  dies ; 
Close  to  his  breast  she  gmveU  on  the  ground. 
And  bathes  with  floods  of  tean  the  gaping  wound : 
She  ones,  she  shrieks ;  the  fierce  insnltinr  foe 
Relentless  mock  her  violence  of  woe : 
To  chains  condemnM,  as  wildly  she  deplores : 
A  widow,  and  a  slave  on  foreign  shores. 

So  from  the  sloioes  of  Ulysses*  eyes. 
Fast  feU  the  tears,  and  sighs  succeeded  sirbs  : 
Conceal'd  be  griev'd :  the  king  observ'd  alone 
TJe  silent  tear,  and  heaid  the  secret  groan : 
Then  to  the  bard  aloud  :  "  O  cease  to  sing. 
Dumb  be  thy  voice,  and  mute  the  tuneful  rtrbg :'' 
To  every  note  his  tears  responsive  flow. 
And  his  great  heart  heaves  with  tumultuous  woe  i 
Thy  lay  too  deeply  moves :  then  cease  the  lay. 
And  o'er  the  banquet  every  heart  be  gay : 
This  social  right  demands  :  for  him  the  sails, 
PloaUng  in  air,  invite  th'  impelling  gales : 
His  are  the  gifb  of  love :  the  wise  and  good 
Roceive  the  stranger  as  a  brother's  blood. 

"But,  friend,  discover  feiUifol  what  I  crave. 
Artful  concealmeot  ill  becomes  the  brave ; 
Say  what  thy  birth,  and  what  the  name  you  bore. 
Impos'd  by  parents  m  the  natal  hour  ? 
(For  firom  the  natal  hour  distinctive  names. 
One  common  right,  the  great  and  lowly  claims  :) 
Say  firom  what  city,  from  what  regions  tost. 
And  what  inhabitapts  those  regioM  bg«9t  ? 
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So  Shalt  tlKKKi  imUnt  tmch  tht  rtaJan  wsi^ny. 
In  wi^iidrous  iSiips  self-ipov'i]^  iutinot  vith  mind  j 
Ko  helm  sccores  their  coux«e,  no  piJot  gakkt. 
Like  nof  0  intelligent,  they  plongb  the  ii^m 
CoDBcious  of  eyery  coast  and  ev^ry  huf  , 
That  lietf  beneath  the  Sun's  all-iveing  raf  ; 
Thoi^  cloads  and  darknes  ? jeiJ  th'  Aoonipfaer'd  sky, 
!^rleaB  through  dailmesi  and  thfongh  cloudt 
/  they  fly: 

Though  tempests  rage,  thongh  faUf  the  MadUog 

mlim, 
The  seas  may  roll,  the  tempest  lage  in  ^nain  $ 
Ev*n  the  stem  gud«  th&t  o*^  the  irmves  istetidat, 
Safb  as^they  pass»  and  »a£e  rei>afis  the  tides. 
With  fury  burns ;  while  careless  Uiey  oour^ 
Promiscuous  every  guest  to  ereiy  hpy. 
Ttiese  ears  have  heard  my  joyal  sive  disdoM 
A  dread&l  .9tory  big  with  future  woes. 
How  Kqitune  rag'd,  and  how,  by  his  oowwaiid, 
^irm  rooted  in  a  surge  a  ^\p  sbonM  stand 
A  monument  of  wr^th :  how  monnd  on  moudd 
Should  bnry  th^  psond  toversheneath  the  gfonnd. 
But  this  the  gods  .piay  frustrate  or  ful^,, 
yU  suits  the  puipose  of  4li,'  eternal  will. 
But  say  throMgh  whut  scyi^  rtf^oBahtst  thon 

•"    strayed* 
What  customs  noted,  And  <tl|M<«MBfwyoy^  ; 
Possessed  by  wild  barbarians  £erc«  i^  arms. 
Or  men,  whose  bosom  tender  pity  wanns  ? 
Say  w)iy  the  fate  ef  Trqy  awak'd  thy  oaves. 
Why  heav'd  thy  bosom,  and  why  iowM  thy  tears  ? 
ijust  are  the  ways  of  Heaven :  fvom  Hea^wn  praoeed 
The  %oes  of  ma|A  }  Heaven  4pqn^  the  Gfee|(#  to 

bleed; 
A  theme  of  future  aoog !    Say  then  if  skin 
Some  dear  lov'd  brother preis'd  the  HMrypanpltiii  ? 
Or  bled  sofne  frien^*  ^N  I'^uns  §.  haother's  part. 
And  clahn'd  by  mefit,  not  by  blood,  ihe  ^etH^ 
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AltGUMENT, 

9111  fOTlST^m^S  W  TBS  moem,    tiOTOFQAOt, 

4¥p  crcLOM. 

IJr.Vssst  beghiB  theriilatipnof  his^direntarei ;  how, 
after  the  destnictipn  of  Tr^,  he  with  bis  com- 
panions made  an  incur«ipi|  ^n  the  Caconf^  hy 
hy  whom  t|iey  were  repulsed ;  and  tneetiiog  with 
1^  storm,  wqfe  driven  to  the  eoaat  of  the  Lo- 
tophagi.  Froip  thence  they,  sailed  to  the  land 
of  the  Cyclops,  whpse  m»^eis  and  situation  are 
iparticularly  charactepsed. '  11>e  giant-Polyphe- 
tnns  and  bif  cave  described ;  the  Msage  Ulyiaes 
and  his  com{>anions  met  with  there ;  and  l^y, 
the  liie(h<>d  and  artificaby  which  ht  esca^ji^ 

Thbii  thu^  Utyn^ ;  "  Thon,  ^hooi  fot  ni  iway, 
Jm  first  m  virtue,  these  thy  realms  ob^ ; 
How  sweet  the  pcoducts  of  a  peaeelul  reign  1 . 
The  heaven-taught  poet,  and  anchaiKhii^  siMi  ; 
the  well-fiird  palace,  the  perpetual  kmki 
4L  land  f^i^^icif^  aiKl  g|ie(^  t^ 


HewgOQ4lr«aeMat^ 

Man's  social  days  as  nniaa  and  in  joy; 

The  plenteous  hoaad  high  heap'd  with  t^kf*  Uthm, 

And  o*er  tiw  foaMng  bosvl  the  laiighiiiqp  wiaa  f 

'*  Ad«Mt  tAMse  joys,  why  saaka  thy  Miniio 
.   kaew 
Th'  iiiih»ppy  aeqas  «f  a  waodccar^  jlrati 
RemamhaaBoe  sad,  whoaaimafa^affarilw, 
Alaal  iiMfitepenattaiy  wonadsaaew! 
And,  oh  !  wh^  first  what  laat  ibaU  I  fdata. 
Of  woes  nnnoalKr'd  sent  by  flewan  and  Ibta  } 

'*  Know  fiist  ^9  mm  (lihoMghtmr  ^  wvetak 
d^tnat) 
Who  hopes  thee,  Mooaach*  for  liii  fistavt  rwsL 
Bebidd  Uiysaes  !  ■•  igndbfe  naoM*  ,  [imt. 

Earth  sounds  ay  wisdom,  and  Iqj^  Btawim  iqr 

"  My  na^t  aafl  is  Ithacatbe  fair« 
Where  high  Neritaa  waaeaihis  woods  in  air  1 
OlMtOhiant,  Sam^  and  Zfeusytttbus  cvawa'd 
With  shady  numataiaa;  jpnad  fehdr  ialeaafoand 
(These  ta  the  aoith  and  n^^  darii  TOgioiia  nin, 
Thos»to  Anaora  and  tha  fmg  Sun), 
low  lies  tt«r  iila,  yet  blest  in  fruitA)!  atorst^ 
Strong  are  her  aosis,  tiiaagh  racky  ara  her  ihaffi  ; 
AndjMtoe,  wii !  same  joiov^aly  ta  my  fight. 
Of  all  the  toads  ikat  Umpm  ^mptetdt  ^m/Sk 

light!  ^ 

In  wain  Oalypao  Jong  cttHlfaia'd  jny  itay» 
W^  aweat,  rekiotaait,  aaoarwisdaiBy; 
With  all  herdharms  as  vainly  Ciroaatroat|» 
A^d  added  ■ngio,to  saouBB  my  Ufv^ 
In  pomps  qr  joys,  ttia  palace  or  tha  grat^ 
My  copnirfH  imageflefer  was  fiMrgot, 
My  absent  parehtsjosehefiore  jay  aight. 
Ami  difllMt  lay  unatcntawBt  and  delight, 

'*  H«Ar  thf  n  the  woes  which'  «^ty  Jcrm 
.    adtoiii'd 
To  wait  my  paasaga  tern  the  Tfi|)a&.  )m^ 
The  winds  ftwm  ilian  to  Ite  aeons'  ahave» 
Drnaath  cold  {aataras  our  Teasels  barew 
We  boldly  landed  an  the  heetile  plaoe» 
And  «ack*d  the  eity,  aad  destfoy^  the  mm. 
Their  wives  made  captive,  their  possasaiany  timf^t 
And  eresy  aaldiar  Ibfemd  a  like  re^rard. 
I  then  advis'd  to  fiy  ;  nolaotba  rcat, 
Who  suy*d  to  aeval  aad  ^taloM  Ahe  ilBStft : 
The  &tted  ahatp  asKl  aailde  tutta  they  alay. 
And  bowls  fbw  nmad,  and  riat  wastes  tb^  day* 
Meaolime  the  Cioona  to  their  holds  vetarU, 
Call  op  the  Cioons  witkvewfmry  fir'd; 
With  eariy  mora  ithejfvther'd  eonntry  aaafwi 
And  all  the  eoptioent  u  hright  with  arm* ; 
Thigk  as  the.bnddiag  teaaas  or  riaiag  d^awa 
O'erspread  the  land,  adian  spring  deacao^  ^ 


AU  expert  sokdiefB,  s|ulHd  an  iaot  to  daaa. 
Or  Ifpos  the  banndii^  ooaner  urge  the  war. 
Now  fortune  ch^ases  (ao  tia  Fates  4>Rlaia)j 
Our  hour  was  pome  to  tasta  our  ahare  of  fiMn* 
Close  at  the  ahipa  tiie  bloody  fight  begaa, 
Woiinded  they  wjikiod,  ynd  man  aapirea«o  i 
Long  as  the  mermng  J3an  inciaasittg  brigh^ 
O'er  Heaven%  pine  afoae  apiead  the  growing 

Promiscooaa  death  the -fomi  of  war  confonnda, 
£aoh  advecae  battia  fav'd  with  eqaal  ^oands  t 
But  fthan  bia  eaening  wfaaek  a'efbnng  the  naiA^ 
Then  conquest  cfOwn^  the  Aeroa  Ocooiaa  train^ 
Sx^naiB  eaaipaniona  flfom  each  ship  wf^lest. 
The  rest  eaaapahi.lHi|ta^  a^idqaittha'^oa^ 
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With  sails  u>ti|ii^  mftfW  Mequal  atrfife. 
Sad  (or  tkfit  imm,  kmtjoyM  of  mir  life, 
Yet  as  w«  (M  aiir  fcHows  rites  we  paid, 
ADd  thrice  we  caH*d  on  eaeh  unhappy  shade. 
"  McM*hile  tke  god  whose  band  the  thaoder 
funw»  [storms  I 

PHvavcfoads  on  abiidi,  and  Uaekens  Hew^en  with 
Wide  o'ea  the  wasti  the  rage  of  Bar^as  sweeps, 
And  night  rush'd  headlong  on  the  shaded  deeps, 
ICoW  here,  now  tlier«,  the  gkMy  ships  are  borne. 
And  all  tlM  nttHiig  shroods  in  fragments  torn. 
We  fiiflM  the  S«U,  we  p^d  the  labouring  oar, 
ISMk  dbw«  mmc  nasts,  an4  Pow'd  our  ships  to 


Two  tedious  dajrs  and  two  long  nights  we  lay, 
O'erwatchM  and  batftvr*d  ih  the  naked  hay. 
But  the  thlnd  nsomirtf  when  Aurora  brings, 
W#  rsftr  the  nMsts,  we  spread  the  canvas  wings; 
Refreshed,  aad  csareless  on  the  dech  recliu'd. 
We  M,  and  trust  the  pHot  and  the  wind, 
fltetf  t^  Hly  sative  ttntMty  had  1  sailM  : 
But  the  cape  doubled,  adverse  winds  prevaird. 
Strslig  was  th4  tbM,  which,  by  the  northern  ]A9k 
Impaird,  <mr  veiseto  on  Oythara  cast 
Kine  dsrys  (Wr  fleet  lb'  uncertafai  tempest  borfi 
Far  in  wide  «c<»an,  and  from  sight  of  shai«; 
The  tenth  wtf  tatfch*d{  by  various  errours  tbst; 
The  IkmA  of  Iiseoa  tfdd  ttie  iiowery  orast 
Wa  dtiflb  th«^  b^Mh,  Mid  spring*  of  water  ibund, 
Theo  Spread  oof  hasiy  banquM  on  the  ground. 
Tifwft  m€tk  wer^  sent  deputed  Aroni  the  crew, 
(An  herald  one)  Itie  dubioM  eoast  to  view, 
Aftd  learn*  HMt  habitMUs  posyis  the  ptace 
They  went,  and  found  a  hospitable  race; 
Not  prme  to  in,  nor  sttmngv  to  ibreig«  gneit. 
They  tat,  they  drink,  and  nature  gives  the  feait; 
The  trees  avound  them  att  theit  fruit  predwe  ^ 
&0tatk  the  iMMtf;  <Hrin4,  neeCaretMw  jafce  I 
(Thence  call'd  Lotophagi)  which  whoso  tastes. 
Insatiate  riots  tn  the  sweet  repass, 
Kor  oUrtr  home,  nor  other  ears  intend*, 
BM4)u1t»his  bense,  his  country,  and  hisfrienKis: 
The  threa  w«  sMit,  from  off  th^  enchaiititig  grodnd 
W»(fcagg*d  re^tefisnt,  And  by  ftrrce  we  boufid: 
The  rest  in  haste  forsook  the  pleasing  shore. 
Or,  the  chartik  tasted,  had  rttumM  no  more. 
Now  placM  in  order  on  their  banks,  they  sweep 
II*  aea^s  sdkooth  lioe,  and  cleave  the  hoary 

dMp; 
With  heavy  hMtts  we  labour  thtt>ugh  the  tide 
To  coasts  unknown,  and  oeeank  yet  untry'd. 

<<  The  land  of  Cyclops  first ;  a  savage  kind, 
Nor  tam'd  by  nnafeners,  nor  by  laiM  con6n»d : 
CJntatght  to  plant,  to  turn  the  glebe  and  sow ; 
They  tM  their  prodo^  tn  free  nature  owe. 
Thw  Mril  ttntSn'd  a  rekdy  hardest  yields. 
With  ^itfi/t^  tod  bkriey  wave  the  golden  iMdf , 
Spontaneous  wines  from  weighty  clusters  pour, 
^M  i&rk  des6edds  lu  each  proliBb  shower. 
By  these  no  sUtutes  and  no  rights  are  known. 
No  council  held,  n6  tnonarch  fills  the  throne. 
But  high  on  hiHs,  or  airy  cliflV  they  dwell. 
Or  deep  in  cates  whose  entrance  leadi  to  Hell; 
Bkdh  mies  his  race,  his  neighbour  not  his  care» 
HNidtesi  of  others,  to  his  own  severe. 

••  OpposM  to^e  Cyclopean  coasts,  there  fay 
Anishf,  Whose  hiHs  thc^r  subject  fields  survey; 
It^MMM  tjathtfa,  cnmu'd  with^many  a  grove. 
Where  smge  gokti  through  .^thless  thickets 


No  aaedy  morUls  b^rc,  iriH^  hrnnger  Ibid, 
Or  wretched  hikoters,  through  the  wintery  eeM 
Pursue  then*  fiight :  but  leave  them  safe  to  boand 
From  hitl  to  hrll,  o^er  all  the  desert  gronnd^ 
Nor  knows  the  soil  to  feed  the  fleecy  eme. 
Or  feels  the  labours  of  the  crooked  shove; 
But  uninhabited,  untilPd,  woWii 
it  fies,  and  breedathe  MecHinff  goaf  alottttv 
For  there  no  vessel  with  Vermillion  prore," 
Or  bark  of  traflic  gRdes  fh>m  shore  to  shore  f 
The  rugged  race  of  savages,  unskill'd 
The  seas  to  traverse,  or  the  ships  to  bnihf. 
Gaze  on  the  coast,  nor  cuttivate  the  roil ; 
Unlearned  in  all  th'  indm^rioos  arts  of  toll. 
Yet  here  all  products  and  alf  plants  abound. 
Sprung  from  the  firuitfrU  genius  of  the  groomf ; 
Fields  waving  high  with  heavy  crops  are  seen. 
And  rines  that  ikmrish  in  eternal  green. 
Refreshing  meads  along  the  murmuring  main. 
And  fountains  streaming  down  the  frnitfbl  phim, 

"  A  port  there  is,  enclosed  on  either  side, 
Where  ships  may  rest,  nnanehor'd  ami  msty'd^ 
Till  the  glad  mariners  incline  to  sail. 
And  the  sea  whitens  with  the  rising  gale 
High  at  its  head,  finom  out  the  cafem*d  roci: 
In  living  riljs  a  gushing  fountain  broke : 
Around  it,  and  above,  forever  green, 
The  blushing  alders  form  a  shady  tt^cne. 
Hither  iome  fovouring  god,  beyond  our  thought, 
I'hrough  afl-surrounding  shade  our  navy  brought ; 
For  gloomy  night  descended  on  the  main^ 
Nor  glimmer'd  PhoHie  in  th'  ethereal  plafai : 
But  all  unseen  the  clouded  island  lay. 
And  all  unseen  the  surge  and  rdtfing  sea. 
Till  safe  we  anchored  hi  the  shclter'd  bay : 
Our  sails  we  gather*d,  cast  our  caibles  o'er. 
And  slept  secure  along  the  sandy  shore. 
Soon  as  again  tha  rosy  momtng'shone, 
Revi^lM  the  landscape  and  the  scene  emknown. 
With  wonder  nehs'd,  we  view  the  pleasing  ground^ 
And  %ralk  delighted,  and  expatiate  round. 
KousM  by  the  woodland  nvmpha,  at  early  dawn. 
The  mountain  goats  came  hounding  o*er  tho  khm  s 
In  hast  our  fellows  to  the  ships  repair, 
For  arms  and  weapons  of  the  sylvan  war ; 
Straight  in  three  squadrons  all  our  crew  wc'patt; 
And  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  missile  dart ; 
The  bounteous  gods  aflbrd  a  copious  prey, 
And  nine  fat  goats  each  vessel  be^n  away  ? 
The  royal  bark  had  ten.    Our  ships  complcfft 
We  thus  supnly*d  (for  twelve  were  all  the  fleet). 

"  Here,  tfll  the  setting  Sun  rolPd  down  the  light. 
Wo  kit  indulging  in  the  genial  rite  : 
Nor  wines  were  wanting ;  those  ftt>m  ample  jart' 
We  draiuM,  the  prize  of  our  Ciconian  war*. 
The  land  of  Cjrclops  lay  in  prospect  near; 
The  voice  of  goats  and  bleating  flocks  we  hcaf. 
And  from  their  mmmtains  rishrg  smokes  appea^^ 
Now  sunk  the  Sun,  and  darkness  cover'd  o'et 
The  face  of  things :  along  the  sea-beat  shorW 
Satiate  we  sleep ;  but  when  the  sacred  dawti 
Arisihr  glitter'd  o*er  the  dewy  lawn, 
I  call'd  my  fellows,  and  these  words  addrfeft'S 
'  My  dear  associates,  here  indulge  your  rest  t 
While,  with  my  single  ship,  adventurous  I 
Go  forth,  the  manners  of  von  men  to  try ; 
Whether  a  race  unjust,  of  barbarous  might. 
Rude,  and  tmcoti^oos  6f  a  strangcr*s  right ; 
Or  such  who  harbour  pity  in  their  breast. 
Revere  the  gods,  and  succbor  the  diArest  }* 
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'<  This  said,  1  elimVd  my  vessel's  lof^  side ; 
My  train  obey'd  me,  ind  tbe  ship  anty'd. 
In  order  seated  on  their  banks,  they  sweep 
Neptune's  smooth  faoe,  and  cleave  the  yieldinir 
When  to  the  nearest  vei^^  of  land  we  drew,  [deep. 
Fast  by  the  sea  a  lonely  cave  we  vtew^ 
High,  and  with  darkening  laurels  covered  o*er ; 
IVhere  sheep  and  goats  Uy  slumbering  round  the 

shore. 
Near  this,  a  fenoe  of  marble  from  the  rock. 
Brown  with  o'er-arv hing  pine  and  spreading  oak, 
A  giant  shepherd  here  his  flock  maintains 
Far  firom  the  rest,  and  solitary  reigns. 
In  shelter  thick  of  horrid  shade  reclin'd ; 
And  gloomy  roischieis  laboar  in  his  mind. 
A  form  enormous !  ht  unlike  the  race 
Of  human  birth,  in  stature,  or  in  face ; 
M  some  lone  mountain's  moostcoos  growth  he 

stood, 
CbowuM  with  rough  thickets,  and  «  nodding  wood. 
I  left  my  vessel  at  the  point  of  land. 
And  close  to  guard  it,  gave  our  crew  command : 
With  only  twelve,  the  boldest  and  the  best, 
I  seek  th'  adventure,  and  forsake  the  rest. 
Then^took  a  goatskin  fill'd  with  precious  wme. 
The  £$ft  of  Maron  of  Evantheus'  line 
(The  priest  of  Phoebus  at  th'  Ismarian  shrine). 
In  eacred  shade  his  honour'd  mansion  stood 
Amidst  Apollo's  consecrated  wood ; 
.Him,  and  his  house.  Heaven  mov'd  my  mind  to 
*  And  costly  presents  in  return  he  gave ;  [sare. 

Seven  golden  talents  to  pcrftction  wrought, 
A  silver  bowl  that  held  a  copious  draught. 
And  twelve  laige  vessels  of  unmingled  wine. 
Mellifluous,  midecajring,  and  divine! 
Which  now,  some  ages  firom  his  race  concealed, 
The  hoary  sire  in  gratitude  reveal'd ; 
Such  was  the  wine :  to  quench  whose  fervent  steam 
Scaiice  twenty  measures  from  the  living  stream 
To  cool  one  cup  suffic'd :  the  goblet  crown'd 
Breath'd  aromatic  fragrancies  around. 
Of  this  an  ample  vase  we  heav'd  aboard. 
And  brought  another  with  provisk>ns  stor'd. 
MY  soul  foreboded  I  should  find  the  bower 
Of  some  fell  monster,  fierce  with  barbarous  power. 
Some  rustic  wretch,   who  liv'd  in  Heaven's 

despight. 
Contemning  laws,  and  trampling  on  the  right. 
The  cave  we  found,  but  vacant  ail  within 
(His  flock  the  giant  tended  on  the  green) : 
But  round  the  grot  we  gaze ;  a^d  all  the  view. 
In  order  rang'd,  our  admiration  drew  : 
The  bending  shelves  with  loads  of  cheeses  prest. 
The  folded  flocks  each  separate  from  the  rest 
(Tfie  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs, 
The  ncw'fall'n  young  here  bleating  for  their  dams; 
The  kid  distingoish'd  from  the  lambkin  lies) : 
The  cavern  echoes  with  responsive  cries, 
Cit»cious  chargers  all  around  were  laid. 
Full  pails, .  and  vessels  of  the  milking  trade. 
With  fresh  proviskms  hence  our  fleet  to  store 
My  friends  advise  me,  and  to  quit  tbe  shore ; 
Or  drive  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  away. 
Consult  our  safety,  and  put  off  to  sea. 
Their  wholesome  counsel  rashly  I  decUn'd, 
Curious  to  view  the  man  of  monstrous  kind. 
And/ try  what  social  rites  a  savage  lends  : 
Dire  rites,  alas !  and  fatal  to  my  friemis! 

"  Then  fint  a  fire  we  kindle,  and  prepare 
For  his  return  with,  sacriflce  and  prayer. 
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The  loaded  shelves  siflbrd  os  Ibl!  repast  i 
We  sit  expecting.     Lo !  he  comes  at  last* 
Near  half  a  forest  on  his  back  he  bore. 
And  cast  the  ponderous  burden  at  the  door« 
It  thundered  as  it  fell.    We  trembled  then,. 
And  sought  the  deep  recesses  of  the  den. 
Now  driven  before  him,  through  the  arching  rock^ 
Came  tumbling,  heaps  ok  heaps,  th'  unnumher'd 

flock: 
Big-udder*d  ewes,  and  goats  of  female  kind 
(llie  males  were  penn'd  in  outward  courts  behind): 
Then,  hear 'd  on  high,  a  rock's  enoroBous  weight 
To  the  cave's  mouth  he  roU'd  and  clos'd  the  gate 
(Scarce  twenty-four  wheel'd  cars,  compact  imd 

strong. 
The  massy  load  could  bear,  or  roll  along). 
He  next  betakes  him  to  his  evening  cares. 
And,  sitting  down,  to  milk  his  flocks  preparet; 
Of  half  their  udders  eases  first  the  dms. 
Then  to  the  mother's  teats  submits  the  lamba. 
Half  the  white  stream  to  hardening  cheese  htf 

prest. 
And  high  in  wicker-baskets  heap'd  :  the  rest, 
Kcserv'd  in  bowls,  supply '4  the  nightly  feast. 
His  labour  done,  he  fir'd  tbe  pile,  that  gave 
A  sudden  blaze,  and  lighted  all  the  cave. 
We  stand  disoover'd  by  the-iismg  fires ; 
Askance  the  giant  glares,  and  thus  inquires: 

^"  What  are  ye,  guests;  on  what  adventure,  say. 
Thus  for  ye  wander  through  the  watery  way  f 
Pirates  perhaps,  who  seek  through  seas  unknown 
The  lives  of  others,  and  expose  3rour  own  }* 

"  His  voice  like  thunder  through  the  cavent 

sounds; 
My  bold  companions  thrilling  fear  confounds, 
Appall'd  at  sight  of  more  than  mortal  man  ! 
At  lennth,  with  heart  recover'd,  I  began: 
'* '  FhMD  Troy's  fom'd  fields,  sad  wanderers  o^er 

the  main. 
Behold  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  tram ! 
Through  various  seas  by  various  perils  tost. 
And  fofc'd  by  storms,  unwilling,  on  your  coast ; 
Far  from  our  destin'd  course  and  native  land. 
Such  was  our  fate,  and  such  high  Jove's  com- 
mand ; 
Nor  what  wew  befits  us  to  disclaim, 
Atrides'  frien^«,  (in  arms  a  mighty  name) 
Who  taught  proud  Troy  and  all  her  sons  to  bow) 
Victors  of  late,  but  humble  suppliants  now ! 
low  at  thy  knee  thy  succour  we  implore ; 
Respect  us,  human,  and  relieve  us,  poor. 
At  least  some  hospitable  gift  bestow; 
Tis  what  the  happy  to  th'  unhappy  owe : 
'Tis  what  the  gods  require:  those  gods  revere. 
The  poor  and  stranger  are  their  constant  care; 
To  Jove  their  cause,  and  their  revenge  belongs. 
He  wanders  with  them,   and  he  feels  thdr 

wrongs.' 
" '  Fools  that  ye  are !'  (tbe  savage  thus  relies. 
His  inward  fury  blazing  at  bis  eyes) 
'  Or  strangers,  distant  for  from  our  abodes. 
To  bid  me  rer>-erence  or  regard  the  gods. 
Know  then«  we  Cyclops  are  a  race  above 
Those  air-bred  people,  and  their  goat'^nors'd  Jove  s 
And  learn,  our  power  proceeds  with  thee  and  thine> 
Not  as  he  wills,  but  as  ourselves  incliBe. 
But  answer,  the  good  ship  that  brought  ye  o'^. 
Where  lies  she  anchored?  near  or  off  tbe  shore?' 

'^  Thus  he.     His  meditated  fraud  1  find 
(Ver8*d  in  the  turn!  of  various  human  kind)  ; 
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Abd,*  t&atkmfe,  tb'ut:  '  Afrabst  a  dreadful  rock, 
Fast  by  your  ihore  the  gallant  Vessel  broke. 
Scarce  with  these  few  I  «eap*d ;  of  all  my  train, 
Whom  angry  Neptune  whelm'd  beneath  the  main; 
The  scatterM  wreck  the  winds  blew  back  agaib.' 
.    "  He  answer'd  with  his  deed.     His  bloody  hand 
Snatch'd  two,  unhappy !  of  my  martial  band ; 
And  dash'd  \\ke  dogs  against  the  stoney  floor: 
The  pavement  swims  with  brains  and  mingled  gore. 
Tom  limb  from  limb,  he  spreads  his  horrid  feast. 
And  fierce  devours  it  like  a  mountain-beast : 
He  sucks  the  marcow,  and  the  blood  he  drains. 
Nor  eni.-ails,  flesh,  nor  solid  bone  remains. 
We  see  the  death  from  which  we  cannot  move. 
And  humbled  groan  beneath  the  hand  of  Jove. 
iiis  ample  maw  with  human  carnage  fill'd, 
A  milky  deluge  next  the  giant  swilFd ; 
Then  sti^ch'd  in  length  o*er  half  the  cavem'd  rock, 
Lfcy  sehseless,  and  supine,  amidst  the  flock. 
To  seize  the  time,  and  with  a  sudden  wound 
To  fix  -the  slumb^ng  monster  to  the  ground, 
My  soul  impeb  me }  and  in  act  I  stand 
To  draw  the  sword ;  but  wisdom  held  my  hand. 
A  deed  so  rash  had  finished  all  our  fiite. 
No  mortal  forces  from  the  lofty  gate 
-  Could  roll  the  rock.    In  hopeless  grief  we  lay. 
And  sigh,  expecting  the  return  of  day. 
Now  did  the  rosy-finger'd  mom  arise. 
And  shed  her  sacred  light  along  the  skifs. 
He  wakes,  be  lights  the  fire,  he  milks  the  dams, 
And  to  the  mother*s  teats  submits  the  lambs. 
The  task  thus  finished  of  his  morning  hours, 
Two  more  he  snatches,  murders,  and  devours. 
Then  pleas'd,  and  whistling,  drives  his  flock  before: 
Removes  the  rocky  moonuin  from  the  door. 
And  shuts  again :  with  equal  ease  disposed. 
As  a  light  quiver's  lid  is  op'd  and  dos'd. 
His  giant  voice  the  echoing  region  fills : 
His  flocks,  obedient,  spread  o*er  all  the  hills. 
**  Thus  left  behind,  ev'n  in  the  last  despair 
I  thought,  devisM,-and  Pallas  heard  my  prajrer. 
Revenge,  and  doubt,  and  caution  work'd  my  breast^ 
But  this  of  many  counsels  seem'd  the  best : 
The  monster'aclob  within  the  cave  I  *spy'd. 
A  tree  of  sUteliest  growth,  and  yet  undryM, 
<3reen  from  the  wood ;  of  height  and  bulk  so  vast. 
The  largest  ship  might  claim  it  fbr  a  mast 
This  shortened  of  iu  top,  I  gave  my  train 
A  fstbom*s  length,  to  shape  it  and  to  plane ; 
The  nstrrower  end  I  sharpen^  to  a  spire; 
Whose  point  we  hardened  with  the  force  of  tire. 
And  hid  it  in  the  dust  that  strew'd  the  cave. 
Then  to  my  few  companions,  bold  and  brav^, 
Ttopoa^d,  who  first  the  venturous  deed  should  try. 
In  the  broad  orbit  of  his  monstrous  eye 
To  plunge  the  brand,  and  twirl  the  pointed  wood. 
When  slumber  next  should  tame  the  man  of  blood. 
Just  as  I  wish*d,  the  lots  were  cast  on  four: 
Myself  the  fifth.     We  stand,  and  wait  the  hoar. 
He  comes  with  evening :  all  his  fleecy  flock 
'Before  bim  march,  and  pour  into  the  rock: 
Not  one,  ot  male  or  female  stay'd  behind 
(So  fortune  chancM,  or  so  some  god  designed ) ; 
Then  hdaving  high  the  stone's  unwieldy  weight. 
He  «oird  it  on  the  cave,  and  closed  the  gate. 
First  down  he  sits,  to  milk  the  woolly  dams. 
And  then  permits  their  udder  to  the  lambs. 
Nent  seiz*d  two  wretches  more,  and  headlong  cast, 
BrainM  on  the  rock :  his  second  dire  repast 
I  then-a|)proach'd  him  reeking  with  thi;ir  gore^ 


And  held  the  brimming  gob^^  foaming  o^er ; 

*  Cyclop !  since  human  flesh  has  been  thy  feast, 
Now  drain  this  goblet,  potent  to  digest ; 
Know  hence  what  treasures  in  our  ship  we  lotty 
And  what  rich  liquors  other  climates  boast 
We  to  thy  shore  the  preciods  freight  shall  bear, 
[f  home  thou  send  us,  and  touchsafe  to  spare. 
But  oh !  thus  furious,  thirsting  thus  for  gore^ 
The^Bons  of  men  shall  ne'er  approach  thy  shore. 
And  never  sbalt  thou  taste  this  nectar  more.* 

'*  He  heard,  he  took,  and,  pouring  down  his  throat 
Delighted,  swillM  the  large  luxurious  draught. 

*  More !  give  me  more,'  he  cryHi :  *  the  boon  bn 

thine. 
Whoe'er  thou  art  that  bear'st  celestial  wine  I 
Declare  thy  name :  not  mortal  is  this  jnice, 
Such  as  th'  unblest  Cyclopean  climes  produce 
(Though  sure  our  vine  the  largest  cluster  jrietds. 
And  Jove's  scom'd  thunder  serves  to  drench  our 
But  this  descended  from  the  blest  abodes,  [fields)  ( 
A  rill  of  nectar,  streaming  from  the  gods.' 

"  He  said,  and  greedy  grasp'd  the  heady  bowl, 
Thrice  drain'd,  and  pour'd  the  deluge  on  his  soul* 
His  sense  lay  coverVl  with  the  dozy  fmne ; 
While  thus  my  fraodful  npeech  I  re^MSume : 

*  Thy  promis'd  boon,  O  Cyclop  !  now  I  olaioi. 
And  plead  my  title :  Noman  is  my  name. 

By  that  distinguish'd  from  my  tender  jrears , 
*Tis  what  my  parents  call  me,  and  my  peers.' 

*' The  giant  then:  *  Our  promis'd  grace  receive. 
The  hospitable  boon  we  mean  to  give : 
When  all  thy  wretched  crew  have  felt  my  power, 
Noman  shall  be  the  last  I  will  devour.' 

**  He  said :  then  nodding  with  the  fumes  of  wine, 
Dropp'd  hb  huge  head,  and  snoring  lay  supine. 
His  neck  obliqiiely  o'er  his  shoulden  hung, 
Press'd  with  the  weight  of  sleep  that  tames  the 

strong! 
There  belch'd  the  mingled  ireams  of  wine  and  blood. 
And  human  flesh,  his  indigested  food. 
Sudden  1  stir  the  embers,  and  nispire 
With  animating  breath  the  seeds  of  fire ; 
£ach  drooping  spirit  with  bold  words  repair. 
And  urge  my  train  the  dreadful  deed  to  dare. 
The  stake  now  gtow'd  beneath  the  burning  bed 
(Green  as  it  was)  and  sparkled  fiery  red. 
Then  forth  the  vengeful  instrument  I  bring : 
With  beating  hearts  my  fellows  form  a  ring. 
Urg'd  by 'some  present  god,  they  swift  let  £sll 
The  pointed  torment  on  his  visual  ball. 
Myself  above  tbem  from  a  rising  ground 
Goide  the  sharp  stake,  and  twirl  it  round  and  roun^ 
As  when  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o'er, 
Wlio  ply  the  wiihble,  some  huge  beam  to  bore  ; 
Urg'd  on  all  hands,  it  nimbly  qiins  about. 
The  grain  deep-piercing  till  it  seoops  it  out : 
In  his  broad  eye  sa  whirls  the  fiery  wood  ; 
From  the  pterc'd  pupil  spouts  the  boiling  blood ; 
SingM  are  his  brows ;  the  scorching  lids  ^row  black  ; 
The  jelly  bubbles,'  and  the  fibrrs  crack. 
Ahd  as  when  armourers  temper  in  the  finrd    * 
The  keen-edg'd  pole-ax,  or  the  shining  swoid. 
The  red-hot  metal  hisses  in  the  lake. 
Thus  in  hi^  eye-ball  hiss'd,the  plunging  stake* 
Hf^  sends  a  dreadful  gsoan  t  the  rocks  around 
Through  all  their  iumoAt  winding  caves  resound. 
Scar'd  we  receded.     Forth,  with  frantic  hand. 
He  tore,  and  dash'd  on  eaKh  the  gory  brand : 
Then  calls  the  Cyclops,  all  that  round  him  dwelly 
With  voice  like  thunder,  and  n  dir^fot  yell, '. 
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**  Meanwhile  our  vessels  plovigh  the  liquid  plaia, 
And  soon  the  known  £olian  coast  regain, 
Our  groans  the  rocks  fcmurmur^d  to  the  main* 
We  leap'd  on  nhore,  and  with  a  scanty  feast 
Oar  thirst  and  liunger  hastily  repressed  $ 
That  done,  two  chosen  heralds  straight  attend 
Our  second  progress- to  my  royal  friend ; 
And  him  amidst  his  jovial  sons  we  found ; 
The  bani)uet  steaming,  and  the  goblets  crown*d: 
There  humbly  stopped  with  conscious  shame  and 

awe, 
Kor  nearer  than  the  gate  presnmM  to  draw. 
But  toon  his  sons  their  well-known  guest  dcscry'd, 
And,  starting  from  their  couches,  loudly  cry'd  ; 

*  Ulj'sscs  here  !  what  demon  could'st  thou  meet 
To  Uitrart  thy  passage,  and  repel  thy  fleet? 
Wast  thon  notfumish'd  by  our  choicest  care 

For  Greece,  fir  home,  and  all  thy  soul  held  dear !' 
Thus  they :  in  silence  long  my  fate  I  mourn'd. 
At  length  these  words  with  accent  low  returned  : 

*  Me,  lock*d  in  sleep,  my  faithless  crew  bereft 
Of  all  the  blessings  of  your  godlike  gift! 

But  grant,  oh  grant,  our  loss  we  may  retricre!     • 
A  ikrour  yon,  and  you  alone^  can  give.* 

**  Thus  I  with  art  to  move  their  pity  try'd, 
And  toucHM  the  youths;  but  their  stem  sire 
rcply'd : 

*  Vile  Yi^eteh,  begone  ?  this  instant  I  command 
Thy  ^et  acctirs'd  to  leave  our  hallow'd  land. 
His  baneful  suit  pollutes  thes^  blcss'd  abodes. 
Whose  fate  proclaims  hfm  hateful  to  the  gods.' 

^  Thtts  fierce  he  said :  we  sighing  went  our  way, 
And  with  Responding  hearts  put  off  to  sea. 
The  sailors,  spent  with  toils,  their  folly  mourn. 
But  mount  in  vain }  no  prospect  of  return. 
Six  days  and  nights  a  doubtful  coiirse  we  steer. 
The  nekt  proud  Lamos'  stately  towers  appear, 
And  UestHgonia's  gates  arise  distinct  in  air. 
The  shepherd,  quitting  here  at  night  the  plain. 
Calls,  to  succeed  his  cares,  the  watchful  swain; 
But  he  that  scorns  the  chains  of  sleep  to  wear. 
And  adds  the  herdsman's  to  the  shepherd's  care, 
£o  near  the  pastures,  and  so  short  the  way, 
His  double  toils  may  claim  a  double  pay. 
And  join  the  labours  of  the  night  and  day. 

'*  l^lfhtn  a  long  recess  a  bay  there  lies, 
Edg'd  round  with  cliffi,  high  pointing  to  the  skies : 
tlie  jutting  shores  that  swell  on  either  side 
Contract  its  mouth,  and  break  the  rushing  tide. 
Our  eager  sailors  seize  the  fair  retreat. 
And  bound  within  the  port  their  crowded  fleet ; 
For  here  reth-'d  the  sinking  billows  sleep. 
And  smiling  calmness  silver'd  o'er  the  deep.      ' 
1  only  hi  the  bay  refgs'd  to  moor. 
And  iix'd,  without,  my  halsers  to  the  shore,  [brow 

*^  From  thence  we  climb'd  a  point,  whose  airy 
Commands  the  prospect  of  the  plains  below  : 
No  tracts  of  btrasts,  or  signs  of  men,  wefbund. 
But  smoky  volumes  rolling  from  the  ground. 
Two  with  our  herald  thither  we  command. 
With  speed  to  learn  what  men  possessed  the  land. 
They  went,  and  kept  the  wheel's  smooth  beaten 

road. 
Which  tathe  city  drew  the  mountain  wood  ; 
When  lo '  they  met,  beside  a  crystal  spring. 
The  daughter  of  An^pbates  the  king ; 
She  to-  Artacia's  siWer  streams  csme  down 
(  Artacia's  stn^ms  alone  supply  the  town) : 
The  damsel  they  approoefaM,  and  a^*d  w-hat  race 
The  people  were  ?  who  monarch  pf  the  place  ) 


With  joy  the  maid  th'  onwary  stnuifen  heat^ 
And  show'd  thtoi  where  the  royal  dome  appearM* 
They  went ;  but,  as  they  entering  saw  the  queen 
Of  size  enormous,  and  terrific  mien^ 
(Not  yielding  to, some  bulky  mountain's  height)     < 
A  su^cn  horroiir  struck  their  akhng  tight. 
Swift,  at  her  call,  litr  husband  scour'd  away. 
To  wreak  his  hunger  on  the  destin'd  prey  ; 
One  for  his  food  the  raging  glutton  slew. 
But  two  rush'd  out,  aiMl  to  the  navy  flew. 

Balk'd  of  his  prey,  the  yelling  monster  ilicfl^ 
And  fills  the  city  with  his  hideOus  cries ; 
A  ghastly  band  of  gianti  hear  the  roar, 
And,  pouring  down  the  mountains,  crowd  the  shorflu 
Fragments  they  rend  frotn  off  the  craggy  brow. 
And  dash  the  ruins  on  tht  ships  below : 
The  crackling  vessels  burst ;  hoarse  groans  arise. 
And  mingled  horrours  echo  to  the  skies ; 
The  men,  like  fish,  they  stuck  upon  the  flood, 
And  cramm'd  their  filthy  throats  with  human  (bo& 
Whilst  thus  their  fury  rages  at  the  bay. 
My  sword  our  cables  cut,  I  call'd  to  weigh  ; 
And  chargM  my  men,  as  they  from  fate  would  fly. 
Each  nerve  to  strain,  each  bending  oar  to  ply. 
The  sailors  catch  the  word,  their  oars  they  seize. 
And  sweep  with  equal  strokes  the  smoky  seas : 
Clear  of  the  rocks  th'  impatient  vessel  flies  $ 
Whilst  in  the  port  each  wretch  encumber'd  dies. 
TlHth  earnest  haste  my  frighted  sailors  press. 
While  kindling  transports  glow'4  at  our  success; 
But  the  sad  fate  that  did  our  friends  destroy 
Cool'd  every  breast,  and  damp'd  the  rising  joy. 

**  Now  dropp'd  our  anchors  in  th'  /Eaean  bay, 
Where  Circe  dw-elt,  the  daughter  of  the  day  j 
Her  mother  Pers^,  of  old  Ocean's  strain, 
Thus  firom  the  Sun  descended  and  the  Main 
(From  the  same  lineage  stem  Xxiei  came, 
The  far-fiim'd  brother  of  th'  enchantress  dame)  ; 
Goddess,  and  queen,  to  whom  the  powers  belong 
Of  dreadful  magic,  and  commanding  song. 
Some  god  directing,  to  this  peaceful  bay 
Silent  we  came,  and  melancholy  Uy, ' 
^f>ent  and  o'erwatch'd.     Two  days  and  nighti 

roird  on, 
And  now  the  third  succeeding  morning  shone. 
I  climb'd  a  cliff,  with  spear  and  sword  in  hand. 
Whose  ridge  o'erlook'd  a  shady  length  of  land  s 
To  learn  if  aught  of  mortal  works  appear, 
Or  cheerful  voice  of  mortal  strike  the  ear. 
From  the  high  point  I  mark'd,  in  distant  vieiP^ 
A  streatn  of  curling  smoke  ascending  blue. 
And  spiry  tops,  the  tufted  trees  above, 
Of  Circe's  palace  bosom'd  in  the  grove. 

*'  Thither  to  haste,  the  region  to  explore, 
Was  first  my  thought :  but,qieedfaigbacktosbori9 
I  deem'd  it  bert  to  visit  first  my  crew, 
And  send  out  spies  the  dubious  coast  to  view. 
As  down  the  hill  I  solitary  go. 
Some  power  divine,  who  pities  human  woe, 
5^nt  a  tall  stag,  descending  from  the  wood. 
To  cool  his  fervour  in  the  crystal  flood ; 
Luxuriant  on  the  wave-worn  iiank  he  lay, 
Stretch'd  forth,  and  panting  in  thesaniiy  ray. 
1  lanch'd  my  spear,  and  with  a  sudden  wound 
Transpifrc'd  his  bank,  and  ^i^  him  to  the  ground. 
He  falls,  and  mourns  his  fate  with  human  cries : 
Through  the  wide  wound  the  Tiul  spirit  flies. 
T  drew,  and  casting  On  the  river's  side 
The'bloodv  spear,  his  gwtber'd  feet  I  ty'd 
With  twining  oii«it^  Hiiich  the  bank  supplied. 
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An  eU  in  length  tlie  l>linnt  wkisp  I  wfar'd. 
And  the  huge  body'on  my  shoulders  beav'd : 
Then,  leaning  on  my  spemr  with  both  my  haodi, 
Up-bore  my  load,  and  preasM  the  sinking  sandi 
^th  weighty  steps,  till  at  the  ship  I  threw 
The  welcome  bnrthcn,  and  bespoke  my  crew : 

**  '  Cheer  op,  my  friends !  it  is  not  yet  our  fate 
TogUde  with  ghosts  through  Ploto^s  gloomy  gate. 
Food  in  the  desert  land,  behold  !  is  given ; 
live,  and  eq|oy  the  providence  of  Heaven.* 

"  The  joyftii  crew  survey  his  mighty  size. 
And  on  the  future  banquet  feast  their  eyes, 
As  huge  in  length  extended  lay  the  beast; 
Then  wash  their  hands,  and  hasten  to  the  feast 
There,  till  the  setting  Son  roIlM  down  the  light. 
They  sate  indulging  in  the  genial  rite. 
When  evening  rose,  and  darkness  covered  o'er 
The  fisce  of  thmgs,  we  slept  along  the  shore. 
But  when  the  rosy  morning  warm*d  the  east. 
My  men  I  sommoa'd,  and  these  words  addrcst: 

"  *  Followers  and  friends !  attend  what  I  propose 
Ye  sad  companions  of  Ulysses*  woes ! 
We  know  not  here  what  land  before  us  lies. 
Or  to  what  quarter  now  we  turn  our  eyes. 
Or  where  the  Son  shall  set,  or  where  shall  rise. 
Here  let  ns  think  <if  thinkmg  be  not  vam) 
If  any  counsel,  any  hope  remaiik 
Alas!  from 3ronder  promontory's  brow, 
I  riew'd  the  coast,  a  region  flat  and  low; 
An  i»le  encircled  with  the  boundless  flood, 
A  length  of  thickets,  and  entangled  wood. 
Some  smoke  I  saw  amid  the  forests  rise. 
And  all  around  it  only  seas  and  skies !' 

*'  With  broken  hearts  my  sad  companionB  stood, 
MindftU  of  Cyclop  and  his  human  food. 
And  horrid  Lcstrigons,  the  men  of  blood. 
Presaging  tears  apacebq^n  to  rain;. 
But  tears  in  mortal  miseries  are  vain. 
In  equal  parts  I  straight  divide  my  band. 
And  name  a  chief  each  party  to  command  ; 
I  led  the  one,  and  of  the  other  side 
Appointed  biave  £orylochos  the  guide. 
Then  in  the  braxen  helm  the  lots  we  throw. 
And  Fortune  casts  Enrylochns  to  go. 
He  march'd,-  with  twice  eleven  m  his  train : 
PttisiTe  they  march,  and  pensive  we  remain. 

'*  The  palace  In  a  woody  vale  they  found. 
High  rais*d  of  stone;  a  shaded  space  around : 
Where  mountain  wolves  and  brindled  lions  roam» 
(By  magic  tam'd)  funlKar  to  the  dome. 
With  geode  blandishment  our  men  they  meet. 
And  wag  their  tails,  iQid  finwntng  lick  their  feet 
As  from  some  feast  a  man  retuniing  late. 
His  feithful  dogs  all  meet  hhn  at  the  gate, 
Kqioicmg  round,  some  morsel  to  receive 
(Soch  as  the  good  man  ever  us*d  to  give). 
Domestic  thns  the  grisly  beasts  drew  near; 
They  gase  with  wonder,  not  unmix'd  with  fear. 
Now  on  the  threshold  of  the  dome  they  jstood. 
And  heard  a  voiee  resoondiog  through  the  wood : 
Plac*d  at  her  loom  within,  the  goddess  sung ; 
The  vaulted  roofs  and  soKd  pavement  rung. 
O'er  the  fair  web  the  rifling  figures  shine, 
ImmorUl  labour !  worthy  haoda  divine. 
Politcf  to  the  rest  the  question  movM 
(A  gallant  leader,  and  a  man  I  lov'd) : 

'*  '  What  voice  c^lcstinl,  chanting  to  the  loom 
(Or  nymph,  or  goddess)  echoes  from  the  room  ? 
Say,  shall  we  seek  apocsa  V  With  that  they  call ; 
And  wide  jbMM  tbiipomlf  ^  tht  ball. 


"  The  goddess,  rising,  asks  her  gnests  to  stay. 
Who  blindly  follow  where  she  leads  the  way. 
Eurylochns  alone,  of  all  the  band. 
Suspecting  fraud,  more  prudently  remain'd. 
On  thrones  around  with  downy  covering?  grac'd, 
With  semblan^  fair,  th'  unhappy  mon  she  plac'd. 
Milk  newly  presifd,  the  sacred  flout  of  whi'at. 
And  honey  fresh,  and  Praomian  wines  the  treat: 
But  venom'd  was  the  bread,  and  mix'd  the  bos^l. 
With  dnirs  of  force  to  darken  all  the  soul : 
Soon  In  the  luscious  feast  themselves  they  lost. 
And  drank  oblivion  of  their  native  coast 
Instant  her  circling  wand  the  goddess  wares. 
To  hogs  transforms  them,  and  the  sty  receives. 
No  more  was  seen  the  human  form  divine ; 
Head,  fece,  and  members,  bristle  into  swine; 
Still  curs'd  with  sense,  their  minds  remain  alone. 
And  their  own  voice  affrights  them  when  they 

groan. 
Meanwhile  the  goddess  in  disdain  bestows 
The  mast  and  acorn,  brutal  food !  and  straws 
The  fruits  of  cornel,  as  their  feast,  around; 
Now  prone  and  groveling  on  unsavory  groniui* 
"  Eurylochus,  with  pensive  steps  and  slow» 
Aghast  returns ;  the  messenger  of  woe. 
And  hitler  fate.     To  speak  he  made  essay. 
In  vain  essay'd,  nor  would  hk  tongue  obey, 
His  swelling  heart  deny'd  the  words  their  way : 
But  speaking  tears  the  want  of  words  supply. 
And  the  full  soul  bursts  copious  from  his  eye. 
Affrighted,  anxious  for  our  fellows'  fates, 
We  press  to  hear  what  sadly  he  relates : 

**  *  We  went,  Ulysses !  (such  was  thy  command) 
Through  the  lone  thicket  and  the  desert  land. 
A  palace  in  a  woody  vale  we  found 
Brown  with  dark  forests,  and  with  shades  aronnd. 
A  voice  celestial  echoed  from  the  dome. 
Or  nymph,  or  goddess,  chanting  to  the  loom. 
Access  we  sought,  norwas  access  denied : 
Radiant  she  came ;  the  portals  open'd  wide : 
The  goddess  mild  invites  the  gpests  to  stay: 
They  blindly  follow  where  she  leads  the  way. 
I  only  wait  behind,  of  all  the  train ; 
I  waited  long,  and  ey'd  the  ddors  in  vain : 
The  rest  are  vanished,  none  repass'd  the  gate  ; 
And  not  a  man  appears  to  tell  their  fate.' 

**  I  beard,  and  instant  o'er  my  shoulders  flung 
The  belt.  In  which  my  weighty  falchion  hung 
(A  beamy  blade);  then  seized  the  bended  bow. 
And  bade  him  guide  the  %ray,  resolv'd  to  go. 
He,  prostrate  fklling,  with  both  hands  embrac'd 
My  knees,  and,  weeping,  thus  bis  suit  address'd  ; 

"  •  O  king!  belov'd  of  Jove !  thy  servant  spare. 
And  ah,  thyself,  the  rash  attempt  forbear  \ 
Never,  alas!  thou  never  shalt  return,  ' 

Or  see  the  wretched,  for  whose  loss  we  mourn. 
With  what  remains  from  certain  min  fly, 
And  save  the  few  not  feted  yet  to  die.' 

"  I  answe^d  stem:  •  Inglorious  then  rrmahi. 
Here  feast  and  loiter,  and  desert  thy  train. 
Alone,  unfriended,  will  1  tempt  my  way ; 
The  laws  of  fete  compel,  and  I  obey.' 

"  This  said,  and  scornfnl  turning  from  the  shore 
My  haughty  step,  I  stalk'd  the  valleyo'er : 
TiH  now  approaching  nigh  Abe  magic  bower,  ' 

Where  dwelt  th'  enchaotress  skili'4  in  heiha  of 
A  form  divine  forth  issued  from  the  wood,  [power. 
(Imniortal  ffermes  with  the  golden  rod) 
In  hunuiii  semblance.    On  his  bloomy  face 
Youth  smird  celeftwl,  with  ea;:h  op^Wf  frtQ% 
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He  seasM  ony  hiAd,  anS  grad<yi»  thus  bc^n: 

*  Ah.  \  whither  roam  Vt  thou,  rouch-cnduring  man  ? 
Oh,  blind  to  fate !  «  hat  led  thy  steps  to  rove 
The  horrid  mazes  of  this  magic  grove ! 

Fach  friend  you  iieck  in  yon  enclosure  lies, 
Ali  Io«t  their  form,  and  habitants  of  sties. 
Think'st  thou  by  wit  to  model  their  escape  ? 
Sooner  shalt  thou,  a  stranger  to  thy  shape, 
Fall  prone  their  equal :  first  thy  danger  know. 
Then  take  the  antidote  the  gods  bestow. 
The  giant  I  give,  through  all  the  direful  bower 
Shall  guard  thee,  and  avert  the  evil  hour. 
Now  hear  her  wicked  arts.    Before  thy  eyes 
The  bowl  shall  sparkle,  and  the  banquet  rise ; 
Take  this,  nor  from  the  faithless  feast  abstaioy 
For  tempered  drugs  and  poisons  shall  be  vain. 
Soon  as  she  strikes  her  wand,  and  gives  the  word, 
Draw  forth  and  brandish  thy  refulgenjt  sword. 
And  menace  deatli :  those  menaces  shall  move 
Her  alter'd  min4  to  blandjshmeiit  and  love, 
Nor  shun  the  blessing  proflR^r'd  to  thy  arms. 
Ascend  her  bod,  and  taste  celcfitial  charms : 
So  shall  thy  tedious  toils  a  respite  find. 
And  thy  kist  friends  return  to  human-kind. 
But  swear  her  first  by  those  dread  oaths  that  tie 
The  powers  below,  die  blessed  in  the  sky ; 
licst  to  thee  naked  secret  fraud  be  meant. 
Or  magic  bind  thee  cold  and  impotent'        [drew, 

**  Thus,  while'  he  spoke,  the  sovereign  plant  be 
\^liere  on  th'  all-beariug  Earth  unmark'd  it  grew, 
And  showed  its  nature  and  its  wondrous  power: 
Black  was  the  root,  but  milky-white  the  fiower  ; 
Moly  the  name,  to  mortals  hard  to  find. 
But  all  is  easy  to  th*  etherial  kind. 
This  Hermes  gave;  then,  gliding  off  the  glade. 
Shot  to  Olympns  from  the  woodland  shade. 

"'While,  full  of  thought,  revolving  fotes  to  como, 
I  speed  my  passage  to  th'  enchanted  dome: 
Arriv'd,  before  the  lofty  gate«  I  stay*df 
The  lofty  gates  the  goddess  wide,(li4>lay'd : 
She  leads  before,  and  to  the  feait invites:' 
I  follovt  sadly  to  the  magic  rites. 
Radiant  with  starry  studs,  a  silver  seat 
Heceiv'd  my  limbs;  a  footstool  eosM  my  feeU 
She  mixM  the  potion,  fraudulent  of  soul ; 
The  poison,  mantled  in  the  golden  bowU 
I  took,  and  quafiTd  it,  confident  in  Heaven : 
Then  wav'd  the  wand,  and  then  the  word  wasgiveiL 

*  Henoe  to  thy  fellows !'  (dreadful  she  began) 

*  Go,  be  a  beast  !* — I  heard,  and  yet  was  man.  . 
**  Then  sudden  whirling,  like  a  waving  flame. 

My  beamy  falchion,  I  assault  the  dame. 
Struck  with  unusual  fear,  she  trembling  cries, 
She  faints,  she  falls ;  she  lifts  her  weeping  eyes. 

'< '  What  art  thou  ?  say !  from  whence,  from  whom 
you  came^? 
Oh»  more  than  human !  tell  thyjrace,  thy  name. 
Amazing  strength  these  pi^isons  to  sustain ! 
Nor  mortal  thou,  nor  mcfp»l  is  thy  brain. 
Or  art  tbon  he?  the  man  to  come  (foretold 
By  Hermes  powerful  with  the  wand  of  goW) 
The  man  from  Troy,  who  wander'd  ocean  round ; 
Tbe  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renown'd, 
Ulysses  ?  Oh,  thy  threatening  fury  cease. 
Sheath  thy  bright  sword,  and  join  oulr  bands  ia 

peace; 
liet  mutual  joys  our  mutual  trust  combine. 
And  love,  and  loTe-bom- confidence,  be  thint.' 

**  *  And  how,  dread  Circe  !*  (fiirions  I  rejoin) 

*  Cmihfxv^  awl  lov^bom  oonfidanc^i  be  mine ! 
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Beneath  thy  charms  when  mjT^compatkiMil  j^fod*/  ' 
Transformed  to  beasts,  with  accents  not  their  own* 

0  thou  of  fraiidful  heart !  shall  I  be  led 
To  share  thy  fe ast-rites,  or  ascend  thy  bed  > 
That,  all  wiarm'd,  thy  vengeance  may  have  vent^ 
And  magic  bind  me,  cold  and  impotent  I 
Celestini  as  thou  art,  yet  stand  denied ; 

6r  swear  thai  oath  by  which  the  gods  are  tied^ 
Swear,  in  Ihy  soul  no  latent  frauds  remam, 
SH>ear  by  the  vow  which  never  can  be  vain.' 

'*  The  goddess  swore :  tben^  seie'd  my  hand,  and 
To  the  sweet  transports  of  the  genial  bed.         [led 
M  illicit  rant  to  tlieir  queen,  with  busy  care 
Four  faithful  handmaids  the  soft  rites  prepare; 
Nymplis  spnwg  from  fountains,  or  from  shady 
Or  the  fair  oH^rini;  of  the  seored  fioods.      [woode^ 
One  o'er  the  couches  painted  carpets  threw. 
Whose  purple  lustre  glow'd  against  the  view : 
White  liueii  lay  beneath.     Anelfter  plac'd 
riic  silver  stands  with  golden  flaskets  gracM : 
With  duket  beverage  this  the  beaker  cruwn'd, 
Fair  in  the  midst,,  with  gilded  eups  around: 
'  That  in  the  tripod  o'er  the  kindled  pile 
'il)C  water  pours ;  tlie  bubbling  waters  boil: 
An  ample  vase  rectives  the  smoking  wave ; 
And,  in  the  bath  prepared,  my  limbv  I  lave : 
Keviving  sweets  repair  the  mind's  decay. 
And  take  the  painful  sense  at  teH  away. 
A  vest  and  tunic  o*er  me  next  she  threw^ 
Fresh  from  the  bath,  and  dropping,  balmy  dew^ 
llien  led  and  plac'd  me  on  the  sovereign  seat. 
With  carpets  spread;  a  footstool  at  my  feet. 
The  golden  ewer  a  nymph  obsequious  brings, 
Hepleiiish'dfrom  the  cool  translucent  springs  t 
M'ith  copious  water  the  bright  vase  supplies 
A  silver  laver  of  capacious  nae. 

1  washM.     The  table  iu  fair  order  spread, 
I'hey  hcep  the  glittering  eaaiatcrs  with  breads 
Viands  of  various  kmds  alhire  the  taste. 

Of  choicest  sort  and  savour,  rich  repast  f 
Circe  in  vain  invites  the  feMt  to  sharc| 
Absent  I  pouder,  and  absorb  iu  care : 
While  scenes  of  woe  rose  anxious  m  my  breast. 
The  queen  beheld  me,  and  these  words  addrest : 

*'  *  Why  sits  Ulysses  silent  and  a|Mirt, 
Some  hoard  of  grief  clpse-haihoorM  at  his  heart  T 
Untouch'd  before  thee  stand  the  cates  divine, 
And  imregarded  laughs  tin  cosy  wine. 
Caa  yet  a  doubt  or  any  dread  remain, 
When  sworn  that  oath  which  ne\'ef  can  be  vaia?*^  ■ 

**  I  answered :   *  Goddess  I  human  is  thy  breast, 
By  justice  sway'd,  by  tender  pity  prest  t 
111  fits  it  me,  whose  frieiids«re  sunk  to  beasts. 
To  quaff,  thy  bowls,  or  riot  in  thy  feasts. 
Me  would'st  thou  please }  for  them  thy  cares  cntt'* 
And  them  to  me  restore,  and  me  to  joy.'        [pfoy* 

**  With  that  she  parted :  in  her  potent  ha&d 
She.  bore  the  virtue  of  the  oiagic  wand. 
Then  hast^ng^tp  the  sties,  set  wide  tte  door, 
Urg'dibrth,  and  drove  the  bristly  herd  befoes;  * 
Unwieldy,  out  they  rushed  with  general  6ry, 
Enormous  beasts  dishonest  to  the  eye^      \ 
Now  tiBucbkil  by  cocmter  charms,  they  change  agoia^ 
And  stand  majestic,  and  repall'd  to  men. 
Those  hairs,  of  late  that  bristled  every  part, 
Fall  off,  miraculous  e^ct  of  art  1 ' 
Till  all  the  form  in  full  (Mropmiion  rise,^ 
More  young,  more  large,  mere  graceful  to  my  eyei^ 
They  saw,  they  knew  me,  and  with  eager  pace 
Clung  to  their  mastecja  sutogg-embcaoei 
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^<1,  pleasing  sight  *  with  tears  cicb  eye  ran  o'er, 
Aadaobs  of  joy  re-echoed  through  the  bower: 
Ey^a  Circe  wept,  her  adamantine  heart 
Felt  pity  enter,  and  suatainM  her  part       ^v 

'*  *  Son  of  Laertes  V  (then  tlie  queen  began) 
'  Obinuch-enduring,  rouch-experienc'd  man! 
Haste  tu  thy  vessel  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 
i-iilottd  thy  treasures,  and  the  galley  moor:. 
Then  brins:  thy  friends,  secure  from  future  harms, 
And  in  our  grottoes  stow  thy  spoils  and  anns.' 
"  She  said :  obedient  to  her  hiv;h  comntand, 
I  q>iit  the  plaec,  and  hasten  to  the  strand. 
hly  sad  eouipanioos  on  the  beach  I  found. 
Their  wistful  eyes  in  floods  of  sorrow  droun*d« 
Ax  f.om  fresh  pastures  and  the  dewy  field 
(VV'hi'n  loaded  eribs  their  evening  banquet  yield) 
The  lowing  Ivcrds  return  »  around  them  thron?, 
M'ith  leaps  and  bounds,  their  late  -  imprisou'd 

younj.     . 
Rush  to  their  mothers  with  unruly  joy. 
And  echoing  hills  n  turn  the  tender  cry  : 
So  round  nic  press'd,  exalting  at  my  sight, 
Vith  cries  and  agonies  of  wild  delight, 
Tlie  weeping  sailors ;  nor  less  fierce  their  joy 
Than  if  rcturn'd  to  Ithaca  from  Troy. 

*  Ah,  master  !  ever  honourM,  ever  dear!' 
(Tht  se  tender  words  on  erery  side  I  hear) 

*  What  other  joy  can  eqna!  thy  rctnm  ? 

Not  that  lov'd  country  (or  whose  sight  we  moun)  ! 
The  soil  that  nurs*d  us,  and  that  gave  us  breath  : 
But,  ah  !  relate  our  lost  companions*  death.* 

"  I  answered  cheerful :  *  Haste,  your  galley  moor. 
And  bring  our  treasures  and  our  arms  ashore : 
Those  in  yon  hollow  caverns  let  us  lay ; 
Then  rise,  and  follow  where  T  lead  the  way. 
Your  fello'vs  live :  believe  your  eyes,  and  como 
To  taste  the  joys  of  Circe's  sacred  dome,' 
'  **  With  ready  speed  the  joyful  crew  obey  t 
Alone  Eurylochus  persuades  their  stay. 

*  Whither,**  he  cry'd,  *  ah !  whither  will  ye  run  } 
Seek  3:0  to  meet  those  evils  ye  should  shun  ? 
Will  you  the  terrours  of  the  dome  explore, 

Ju  swine  to  grovel,  or  in  lions  roar. 
Or  wolf-like  bowl  awsiy  the  midnight  hour 
In  dreadful  watch  around  the  magic  bower? 
Remember  Cyclop,  and  his  bloody  deed  ; 
The  leader's  rashness  made  the  soldiers  bleed.* 

**  I  heard  incenfi'd,  and  first  resolved  to  speed 
l/ly  dying  falchion  at  the  reliel's  head. 
Dear  as  ho  was,  by  ties  of  kindred  (K)und, 
This  band  had  strctch'd  him  breathless  on  the 

ground. 
Bnt  all  at  once  my  interposing  train  ^ 
For  mercy  pleaded,  nor  could  plead  in  vain, 
'  Leave  here  the  man  who  dares  his  prince  desert. 
Leave  to  repentance  and  bis  own  sad  heart, 
To  guard  the  ship.     Seek  we  tlie  sacred  shades 
Of  Circe's  palace,  where  Ulysses  leads.* 

**  This  with  one  voice  declared,  tl>e  rising  train 
Left  the  black  vessel  by  the  murmuring  main* 
^harne  toucird  KurylQChu&'s  altered  breast. 
He  fear'd  my  threats,  and  fullow'd  with  the  rest 

"  Meanwhile  tbe  goddess,  with  indulgent  cares 
And  soQial  jojrs,  the  late-traosform'd  repairs; 
The  bath,  the  feast,  their  fainting  soul  renews; 
Rich  in  refulgent  robes,  and  dropping  balmy  dews : 
Brigbteiiing  with  joy  their  eager  eyes  behold 
Each  other's  faoe,  and  each  his  story  told ; 
Then  guFbhig  tears  the  narrative  confound, 
4nd  with  their  sobs  the  vaulted  roofs  ft  .ound. 
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When  hush*a  their  p«f  ston,  thus  tbe  goddess  cries ' 
*  Uiysscs,  taught  by  labours  to  be  wbe. 
Let  this  short  memory  of  grief  suffice. 
To  me  are  known  the  various  woes  ye  bore, 
In  storms  by  sea,  in  perils  on  the  shore ; 
Forget  whatever  was  in  Fortune's  power, 
And  share  the  pleasures  of  this  genial  hour. 
Such  be  your  min«ls  as  ere  ye  left  your  coast. 
Or  learn'd  to  sorrow  for  a  oountry  lost. 
Kxiles  and  wanderers  now,  wbere-e'er  ye  go 
Too  faithful  memory  renews  your  -voe; 
The  cause  remov'd,  habitual  griefs  remain. 
And  the  soul  saddens  by  the  use  of  pain.'  ^ 

**  Her  kind  entreaty  mov'd  the  general  breast; 
Tif'd  with  long  toil,  we  willing  sunk  to  rest 
We  ply'd  the  banquet,  and  the  bowl  we  cro-.n'd. 
Till  the  full  circle  of  the  year  came  round. 
But  when  tbe  seasons,  following  in  their  train. 
Brought  back  the  months,  the  days,  and  hours 

again : 
As  from  a  lethargy  at  onoe  they  rise. 
And  urge  their  chief  with  animating  cries: 
"  *  Js  this,  Ulysses,  our  inglorious  lot? 
And  is  the  name  of  Ithaca  forgot  ? 
Shall  never  the  dear  land  in  prospect  rise. 
Or  the  lov'd  palace  glitter  in  our  eyes  }* 

"  Melting  I  heard ;  yet  till  the  Son's  decline 
Prolong'd  the  feast,  and  quaflPd  the  rosy  wine  ; 
But  when  the  shades  came  on  at  evening  hour. 
And  all  lay  slumbering  in  the  dusky  bower  } 
I  came  a  suppliant  to  fair  Circe's  bed, 
7*he  tender  moment  seiz*d,  and  thus  I  said : 

*'  '  Be  mindful,  goddess,  of  thy  promise  madtt ; 
Must  sad  Ulysses  ever  be  delay'd  f 
Around  their  lord  my  sad  companions  monni. 
Each  breast  beats  homeward,  anxious  to  return : 
If  but  a  moment  parted  from  thy  eyes, 
Tbeir  tears  flow  round  me,  and  my  heartcomplies.* 
**  *  Go  then.'  (she  cry'd) '  ah,  go !  yet  think,  not  J, 
Xot  Circe,  but  the  Fates,  your  wish  deny. 
Ah,  hope  not  yet  to  breatlie  thy  native  air! 
Far  other  jonmey  dnt  demands  tby  care ; 
To  tread  th'  ancomfortable  paths  beneath, 
And  view  the  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death. 
There  seek  the  Theban  bard,  depriv'd  of  sight  j 
Within,  irradiate  with  prophetic  light ; 
To  whom  Persephone,  entire  and  wholly 
Gave  to  retain  th'  unseparated  soul : 
The  rest  are  forms,  of  empty  ether  made; 
Impassive  semblance,  and  a  flitting  shade;' 

**  Struck  at  the  word,  my  very  heart  waa  dead  t 
Pensive  I  sate ;  my  teats  bedew'd  the  bed ; 
To  hate  the  light  and  life  my  soul  begun. 
And  saw  that  all  was  grief  beneath  the  Sun. 
Composed  at  length,  the  gushing  tears  sopprest, 
And  my  tost  limbs  now  weary'd  into  rest: 
'  How  shall  I  tread,*  (I  cry'd)  '  ah,  Ciroe!  say 
The  dark  descent,  and  who  shall  guide  the  way  ? 
Can  living  eyes  behold  the  realms  below  ? 
What  bark  to  waft  me,  and  what  wind  to  blow  }^ 

"  *  Tby  fated  road,*  (the  magic  power  rcply*d) 
'  Divine  Uiysscs !  asks  no  mortal  guide. 
Rear  but  the  mast,  the  spacious  sail  display, 
I'he  northern  winds  shall  wing  thee  on  thy  way« 
Soon  shalt  thou  reach  old  Ocean*8  utmost  ends. 
Where  to  the  main  the  shelving  shore  descend! ; 
Tlie  barren  trees  of  Proserpine's  black  woods. 
Poplars  and  willows  tremblmg  o'er  tbe  floods: 
There  fix  thy  vessel  m  the  lonely  bay. 
And  enter  there  the  Hingdqmi  Toid  of  day  • 
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Where  Phlegeton^i  load  torrents,  mshiiig^  down, 

Hiss  in  the  flammg  gulph  of  Acheroo  | 

And  where,  slow-roUing  from  the  Stygian  bed, 

Cocytus*  lamentable  waters  spread : 

Where  the  dark  rocks  overhang  th'  uifemal  lake. 

And  mingling  streams  eternal  rourinun  make. 

Tint  draw  thy  folchion,  and  on  every  side 

Trench  the  black  earth  a  cubit  long  and  wide : 

To  all  the  shades  around  libations  petir, 

And  o'er  th*  ingredients  strow  the  hallow>d  flour: 

Kew  wine  and  milk,  with  honey  tempered,  bring; 

And  living  waters  from  the  crystal  spring. 

Then  the  wan  shades  and  feeble  ghosts  implore, 

Witb-promis'd  offerings  on  thy  nati^  shore ; 

A  barren  cow,  the  stateliest  of  the  isle, 

And,  heap'd  with  various  wealth,  a  blazing  pile : 

These  to  the  rest;  but  to  the  seer  must  bleed 

A  sable  ram,  the  pride  of  all  thy  breed. 

These  solemn  vows  and  holy  offering  paid 

To  all  the  phantom-nations  of  the  dead ; 

Be  next  thy  caie  the  sable  sheep  to  place 

Full  o*er  the  pit,  and  Hell-ward  turn  their  face: 

But  from  th'  infernal  rito  thine  eye  withdraw. 

And  back  to  Ocean  glance  with  reverend  awe. 

Sudden  shall  skim  along  the  dusky  glades 

Thin  airy  shoals,  and  visionary  shades. 

Then  give  command  the  sacrifice  to  haste. 

Let  the  flay'd  victims  in  the  flame  be  cast. 

And  sacred  vows  and  mystic.song  apply'd 

To  grisly  Pluto  and  bis  gloomy  bride. 

Wide  o'er  the  pool,  thy  falchion  wav'd  around 

Shall  drive  the  spectres  from  forbidden  ground : 

Tlie  sacred  draught  shall  all  the  dead  foibeor, 

TUI  awful  from  die  shades  arise  the  seer. 

Let  him,  oraoulous,  the  end,  the  way. 

The  turns  of  all  thy  future  fate,  display, ' 

Thy  pilgrimage  to  oome,  and  remnant  of  thy 

So  speaking,  from  the  ruddy  orient  shone     [day.' 

Hie  mom,  conspicuous  on  her  golden  throne. 

The  goddess  with  a  radiant  tonic  dress'd 

My  limbs,  and  o'er  me  cast  a  silken  vest 

Long  flowing  robes  of  purest  white  array 

The  nymph  that  added  lustre  to  the  day : 

A  tiar  wreath'd  her  head  with  many  a  fold ; 

Her  waist  was  circled  with  a  sone  of  gold. 

Forth  issuing  then,  from  place  to  place  I  flew  ; 

Rouse  man  by  man,  and  animate  my  crew. 

*  Rise,  rise,  my  mates!  'tis  Circe  gives  com- 

mand: 
Our  jonmey  calls  us ;  haste,  and  quit  the  land.' 
All  rise  and  follow,  yet  depart  not  all, 
For  hie  decreed  one  wretched  man  to  falL 

•*  A  youth  there  was,  Elpenorwas  he  nam'd. 
Not  muoh  for  sense,  nor  much  for  courage,  fam'd : 
'llie  youngest  of  our  band,  a  vulgar  soul. 
Bom  but  to  banquet,  and  to  drain  the  bowl. 
He,  hot  and  careless,  on  a  turret's  height 
With  sleep  repair'd  the  long  debauch  of  nig^t: 
The  sudden  tumult  stirHd  him  where  he  lay, 
And  down  he  hasten'd,  but  forgot  the  way ; 
Full  endlong  from  the  roof  the  sleeper  fell, 
And  snapp'd  the  spinal  joint,  and  wak'd  in  HelL 

**  The  rest  crowd  round  me  with  an  eager  look ; 
I  met  them  with  a  sigh,  and  thus  bespoke: 

*  Aln^dy,  friends !  yf  think  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Your  hopes  already  touch  jrour  native  shore  : 
Alas !  far  otherwise  the  nymph  declares. 

Far  other  journey  first  demands  our  cares  ; 
To  tread  tli'  tmcomfortable  paths  beneath, 
Jtifi  dreary  r^dms  of  darki^  and  of  de^^th: 
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To  seek  Tiresifts'  awful  shade  below. 

And  thence  our  fortunes  and  onr  fotes  to  know.' 

*\  My  sad  companions  heard  in  deep  despair  i 
Frantic  they  tore  th^r  manly  growth  of  hair  ; 
To  earth  they  fell ;  the  tears  began  to  rain; 
But  tears  in  toorta(  miseries  are  Tana. 
Sadly  they  far'd  along  the  sea-beat  shore ; 
Still  heav'd  their  blurts,  and  still  their  eyes  raa  . 

o'er. 
The  ready  victims  at  our  bark  we  found. 
The  sable  ewe  and  ram,  together  bound. 
For  swift  as  thought  the  goddess  had  been  there. 
And  thence  had  glided  viewless  as  the  air : 
The  paths  of  gods  what  mortal  can  survey  ? 
Who  eyes  their  motion?  who  shall  trace  thdr 
way?" 

THE  ODYSSEY. 


ARGUMENT. 

THe  DESCENT  INTO  HELL. 

Ultssbs  continues  his  narration.  How  he  arrived 
at  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  what  cere- 
monies be  performed  to  invoke  the  dead.  l*he 
manner  of  his  descent,  and  the  apparition  of  the 
shades :  his  conversation  with  Elpenor,  and  with 
Tiresias,  who  informs  him  in  a  prophetic*  manner 
of  his  fortunes  to  come.  He  meets  liia  mother 
Anticlea,  from  whom  he  learns  the  state  of  his 
family.  He  sees  the  shades  of  the  ancient 
heroines,  afterwards  of  the  heroes,  and  converses 
in  particular  with  Agamemnon  and  Achilles. 
Ajax  keeps  at  a  sullen  distance,  and  disdains  to 
answer  him.  He  then  beholds  Tityus,  Tantalus, 
Sisyphus,  Hercules;  till  he  is  deterred  from 
further  cnriustty  by  the  apparition  of  horrid 
spectres,  and  the  cries  of  the  wicked  in  tor- 
ments. 


"  Now  to  the  shores  we  bend,  a  moumfhl  train. 
Climb  the  tall  bark,  and  lanch  into  the  main : 
At  once  the  mast  we  rear,  at  once  unbhid 
The  spacious  sheet,  and  streteh  it  to  the  wind : 
Then  p&le  and  pensive  stand,  with  cares  opprest, 
And  solemn  horrour  saddens  every  breast 
A  freshening  breere  the  magic  power/  supplied. 
While  the  wing'd  vessel  flew  along  the  tide ; 
Onr  oars  we  shipp'd :  all  day  the  swelling  satis 
Full  from  the  guiding  pilot  catoh'd  the  gale^ 

•*  Now  sunk  the  Sun  from  his  aerial  height. 
And  o'er  the  shaded  billows  rush'd  the  night : 
Wheti,  lo !  we  reach'd  old  Ocean's  utmost  bounds. 
Where  rocks  control  his  waves  with  ever-durmg 
mounds. 

**  There  in  a  lonely  land,  and  gloomy  cells. 
The  dusky  nation  of  Cimmeria  dwells; 
The  Son  ne'er  views  th'  nncomfbrtfdile  seats. 
When  radiant  he  advanciff,  or  retreate : 
Unhappy  race  !  whom  endless  night  invades, 
Clouds  the  dull  ahr,  and  wraps  them  roynd  in 
shades. 

*•  The  ship  we  moor  on  these  obscure  abodes  j   " 
Disbark  lh«  9h«p,  an  offering  to  the  gods  j 

»  Circe, 
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JM»  lMll*wai<Ab«idtfig,  o'er  the  beach  descry 
The  dolcMiiie  pMsage  to  th*  mfhrnml  sky. 
The  TictiiM,  vo#'d  to  each  TRttaneen  power, 
BliTjIochas  and  Fwimedes  bore. 

**  Here  opened  Hell,  all  Hell  I  here  implor'd, 
And  from  the  scabbard  drew  the  shming  sword ; 
iind,  trenchhif  the  Mack  earth  on  erery  side, 
Aoavemfemi'd,  a  cubit  Ion;  and  wide. 
New  whMB,  with  honey-temper'd  milk,  we  bring, 
Then  tfriny  waten  from  the  OTstal  spring ; 
O'er  these  was  strew'd  the  consecrated  flowr. 
And  on  the  surface  shone  the  holy  store. 

"  Now  the  wan  shades  we  hail,  th'  infernal  gods. 
To  speed  our  coaiae,  and  waft  ns  o'er  the  floods: 
So  shall  a  barren  heifer  firom  the  stall 
Beneath  the  knife  vpon  your  altars  fall; 
80  in  our  palace,  at  onr  safe  retnm, 
Rich  with  nnnnmber'd  gifb  the  pile  shall  bum; 
So  shall  a  ram  the  largest  of  the  breed. 
Black  as  these  regions,  to  TIresias  bleed. 

'*  Thus  solemn  rites  and  holy  vows  we  paid 
To  all  the  phantom-nations  of  the  dead. 
Then  dy'd  the  sheep ;  a  pnrple  torrent  ikyw'd. 
And  all  the  carems  smok'd  with  streaming  blood. 
When,  lo !  appear'd  sdong  the  dusky  coasts, 
Thin,  airy  shoals  of  risiooary  ghosts  ; 
Mr,  pensive  youths,  and  soift  enamonr'd  maids; 
And  wither'd  elders,  pale  and  wrinkled  shades : 
Ghastly  with  wounds  the  forms  of  warriors  slam 
Stalk'd  with  majestic  lioft,  a  martial  train : 
These,  and  a  thousand  more  swarm'd  o'er  the 
And  all  the  dire  assembly  shriek'd  around,  [ground, 
Astonlsh'd  at  the  sight,  aghast  I  stood, 
Anda  oold  fear  ran  shivering  through  my  blood ; 
Straigbt  I  command  the  sacrifice  to  baste, 
Straight  the  flay'd  victims  to  the  flames  are  cast. 
And  mutter'd  vows,  and  mystic  song  applied 
To  griz^  Pluto,  and  his  gloomy  bride. 

"  ^ftow  swift  I  wave  my  falchion  o'er  the  blood ; 
Back  started  the  pale  throngs,  and  trembling  stood. 
Koond  the  black  trench  the  gore  untasted  flows,  ' 
Till  awfbl  from  the  shades  Tiresias  rose. 

**  There  wandering  through  the  gloom  I  first 
survey'd, 
Mw  to  the  realms  of  Death,  Elpenor's  shade: 
His  cold  remains  all  naked  to  the  sky 
On  distant  shores  unwept,  unburied  He. 
Sad  at  the  sight  I  stand,  deep  fix'd  in  woe, 
And  ere  I  spoke  the  tears  befsn  to  flow : 

'* '  O  say,  what  angry  power  Elpenor  led 
To  glid«  in  shades,  and  wander  with  the  dead  ? 
How  could  thy  soul,  by  realms  and  seas  diQom'd, 
Ont-fly  the  nimble  sail,  and  leave  the  laggmg 
wind?* 

*' The  ghost  replied :  <  To  Hell  my  doom  I  owe, 
X>ainoM  accurst,  dire  ministers  of  woe ! 
My  fiset,  through  wfne  unfiuthful  to  their  weight, 
Betray'd  me  tmnbling  from  a  towery  height, 
Buggering  I  reel'd,  and  as  I  reel'd  I  lUl, 
I^n'd  then6ck*:)oint— my  soul  descends  to  H^L 
But  kod  mo  aki,  I  now  conjure  thee  lend. 
By  the  soft  tie  and  sacred  name  of  friend  ! 
By  thy  fond  coooort !  by  tiiy  fhther's  cares ! 
By  lov'd  Taleonaehus's  bh)omhig  years ! 
For  well  I  know  that  soon  the  heavenly  powers 
Will  give  thee  hack  to  day,  and  Circe's  shores: 
There  pious  on  my  cold  remains  attend,    ' 
There  call  to  mind  thy  poor  departed  fnend. 
The  tribute  of  a  tear  is  all  I  crave. 
And  the  posNMion  «l«peacefiil  gnre. 


But  if,  unheard,  in  vain  compassion  plead. 

Revere  the  gods,  the  gods  avenge  the  dead  ! 

A  tomb  along  the  watery  margin  raise, 

Tlie  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  grace. 

To  show  posterity  Elpenor  was. 

Tliere  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name. 

Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame.' 

**  To  whom  with  tears; '  These  rites,  O  mourn- 
ful shade. 
Due  to  thy  ghost,  shall  to  thy  ghost  be  paid.* 

"  Still  as  I  spolEe,  the  phantom  seero'd  to  moan. 
Tear  foUow'd  tear,  and  groan  succeeded  groan. 
But,  as  my  waving  eword  the  T.Iood  surrcwnids. 
The  shade  withdrew,  tmd  mutter'd  empty  sounds. 

"  There  as  the  wondrous  visions  I  survey'd. 
All  pale  ascends  my  royal  mother's  shade: 
A  queen,  to  lYoy  she  saw  our  legions  pass  ; 
Now  a  thin  fbrm  is  all  Anticlea  was  ! 
Struck  at  the  sight,  I  melt  with  filial  woe. 
And  down  my  cheek  the  pious  sorrows  flow. 
Yet  as  I  shook  my  falchion  o*er  the  bluod. 
Regardless  of  her  son  the  parent  stood. 

*•  When  lo !  the  mighty  Theban  I  behold  ; 
To  guide  bis  steps  he  bore  a  staff  of  gold ; 
Awfol  he  trod  !  majesBc  was  his  look ! 
And  from  his  holy  lips  these  accents  broke: 

"  *  Why,  mortal,  wanderest*thon  from  cheerft)! 
To  tread  the  downward,  melandioly  way  ?    [day. 
What  angry  gods  to  these  dark  regions  led 
Thee  yet  alive,  companion  of  the  dead  ? 
But  sheath  thy  poniaid,  while  my  tongue  relates 
Heaven's  stedfhst  purpose,  and  thy  future  fotes.* 

"  While  yet  he  spoke,  the  prophet  I  obey'd. 
And  in  the  scabbard  plong'd  the  glittering  blade : 
Eager  he  quafTd  the  gore,  and  then  exprest 
Dark  things  to  come,  the  counsels  of  his  breast; 

'* '  Weary  of  light,  Ulysses  here  explores 
A  prosperous  voyage  to  his  native  shores ; 
But  know— by  roe  unerring  Fates  disclose 
New  trams  of  dangers,  and  new  scenes  of  woes; 
I  see  I  I  see  thy  bark  by  Neptune  tost. 
For  ii^ur'd  Cyclop,  and  his  eye- ball  lost ! 
Yet  to  thy  woes  the  gods  decree  an  end. 
If  Heaven  thou  please,  and  bow  to  please  attend  t 
Where  on  THnacrian  rocks  the  ocean  roars, 
Graze  numerous  herds  along  the  verdant  diores  ; 
Though  hunger  press,  yet  fly  the  dangerous  prey. 
The  herds  sure  sacred  to  the  god  of  day. 
Who  all  surveys  with  his  extensive  eye 
Above,  be)ow,  on  Earth,  and  in  the  sky  f 
Rob  not  the  god ;  and  to  propitious  gales 
I  Attend  thy  ▼oyage,  and  impel  thy  sails : 
But,  if  his  herds  ye  seise,  beneath  the  waves 
I  see  thy  friends  o'erwhelm'd  in  liquid  graves  I 
The  direful  wreck  Ulysses  scarce  survives ! 
Ulysses  at  bis  country  scarce  arrives ! 
Strangers  thy  guides!  northere  thy  labours  end, 
New  fbes  arise,  domestio  ills  attend  ! 
There  foul  adulterers  to  thy  bride  resort,  ' 

And  lordly  gluttons  riot  in  thv  court ! 
But  vengeance  hastes  amain :  These  eyes  behold 
The  deathfol  scene,  princes  on  princes  roll'd ! 
That  done,  a  people  far  ftom  sea  explore. 
Who  ne'er  knew  salt,  or  heard  the  billows  roar. 
Or  saw  gay  vessd  stem  the  watery  plain, 
A  painted  wonder  flying  on  the  main  ! 
B«ur  on  thy  back  an  oar:  with  strange  amtte 
A  shepherd  meeting  thee,  the  oar  surveys. 
And  names  a  van :  there  fix  it  on  tbe  plain. 
To  calm  the  god  that  holds  the  watery  reign ; 
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A  three -fold  o0enii#  to  Us  aftar  bring, 

A  bull,  a  ram,  a  boar;  and  hail  the  ocean-kiog. 

But,  home  retuiVd,  to  each  cvhoreai  power 

Slay  the  due  victim  ia  the  genial  hour: 

So  peaceful  shall  thou  eud  thy  blissful  dayi. 

And  steal  thyself  from  life  by  sloir  decays: 

Unknown  to  pain,  in  age  resign  tliy  breath, 

W{iCQ  late  stem  Neptiiae  points  the  shaft  wi^ 

To  the  dark  grare  retirinj^  as  to  rest^  [death : 

Thy  people  hJesslng.  by  thy  people  blest  t 

•*  *  Unerring  truths,  O  man.!  my  lips  relate } 
This  is  thy  Ule  to  come,  and  this  is  fate.' 

"  Tq  whom  uumo\  >♦,:  '  If  th^  the  gods  prepare ; 
%^'hat  Heaven  ordains,  the  wise  with  courage  bear. 
But  say,  why  yonder  on  the  lonely  strands, 
Unmindful  of  her  son,  i^nticlea  stands  ? 
Why  to  the  ground  she  bends  her  dpwncast  eye  ? 
Why  is  she  silent,  while  her  son  is  nigh  ? 
The  latent  cause,  O  sacred  seei^  reveal !' . 

*'  '  Nor  this,'  i-eplies  the  seer,  *  will  I  conceal* 
Know,  to  tlie  spectres,  that  thy  beverage  taste,. 
The  scenes  of  life  recur,  and  actions  pasts 
Tliey,  seal'd  with  truth,  return  the  sure  reply ; 
The  rcist,  repel  I'd,  a  train  oblivious  fly.* 

*'  The  phantom^prophet  ceas'd,  and  sunk  fnnn 
sight, 
Tp^he>lack  palace  of  eternal  Njght 

**  Still  in  the  dark  abodes  of  Death  I  stood, 
While  near  Anticlea  moy'd,  and  drfmk  the  blood* 
Straight  alt  the  Q)other  in  hef  soul  awakes. 
And,  owning  her  Ulysses,  thus  she  speaks: 
*  Cbm*st  thou^  my  son,  alive,  to  realms  beqeath^ 
The  doloaofi^e  realms  of  Darkness  and  of  Death  ? 
Com'st  thou  alive  from  pure,  ethereal  day  i 
Dire  is  the  region,  dismal  is  the  way  1 
Here  lakes  profound,  there  floods  oppose  thehr 

w^ves, 
There'tKe  wide  sea  with  all  his  billows  raves ! 
Or  (since  to  dust  proud  Troy  submits  her  towers) 
Com*$t  thou  a  waiulerer  from  the  Phrygian  shores? 
Or  sly,  since  honour  caird  thee  to  the  fikUd, 
Hast  thou  thy  Ithaca,  thy  bride,  behekl  V 

*^  *  Source  of  my  life,'  I  cry'd,  *  froia  Earth  I  fly, 
To  seek  Tiresias  in  the  nether  sky. 
To  learn  my  doom ;  for,  tost  (rom  woe  to  woe^ 
In  every  land  Ulysses  finds  a  foe : 
Nor  have  these  eyes  beheld  my  native  shores^ 
Siftce  in  the  dust  proud  Tr^y  submits  heriowers. 

"  *  But,  when  thy  soul  from  her  sweet  mansion  fled. 
Say,  what  distemper  gave  thee  to  the  dead  ? 
lias  life's  fair  lamp  decliu'd  by  slow  decays, 
Or  swift  expir'd  it  in  a  6^dde^  blaze  I  •   • 
Say  ifjiny  sire,  good  old  Laertes,  lives  ? 
If  yerTclemachus,  my  son,  survives } 
Say,  My  his  rule  is  my  duiqinion  aw'd, 
Or  crushed  by  traitors  witb  an  kon  sod } 
Say,  if  my  spouse  maintains  her  royal  trtist ; 
Thbugh  temptet),  chaste,  and  o)istinately  justl 
Pr  if  no  more  her  absent  lord  she  wails* 
But  the  fa!se  womM  o'er  the  wife  prevails } ' 

^*  Thus  I,  and  thus  the  parent^shade  returns: 
*  Thee,  ever  thee^  thy  faithfal  consort  mourns:    ' 
Whether  the  night  descends,  or.  day  prcyajls. 
Thee  she  by  night,  and  thee  h^  day,^  bewaiU, 
ThV>e  m  Teleniaobufi  thy  realm  obeys ;     . 
In  sacred  grov^  celestial  rites  hp  pays,  ; 
And  shares  th^  baoc^t  in  superior  stntoi 
Orac'd  with,  such -honoiHV  as  beconie  the  groat* 
Thy  siro  in  solitude  foments  his  care  : 
f  he  cojm  '^^97^t  for  thonjart  not  tliRie  I 


No  costly  carpctaraiae  hn^  hoary  I 

No  ri<ni  embroidery  shines  to  grace  his  bed  ? 

Ev'n  w^en  ifeen  winder  freezes  in  the  skies, 

Rank'd  with  his  slaves,  on  earth  the  monarch  lict;^^ 

Deep  are  his  sighs,  his  visage  pale,  hisdreia 

The  garb  of  woe  and  habit  of  distress. 

And  when  the  autumn  ta^cs  his  annual  ronn4» 

The  leafy  hpnours  scatterii^  oa  the  grottod^ 

Regardless  of  ius  years,  abroad  li^  lies. 

His  bed  the  leaves,  his  canopty  the  skies. 

Thus  cares  on  cares  his  painful  de]^  oonsam^ 

And  bow  his  age  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb  ! 

*•  *  For  thee,  my  son,  I  wept  my  life  away; 
For  thee  through  Hell's  eternal  dungeons  stfcay  s'^ 
Nor  came  my  nite  by  lingering  pains  and  slow, 
Nor  bent  the  silver-shafted  queen  her  bow ; 
No  dire  disease  bereav'd  me  of  my  breath: 
Thou,  thou,  my  son,  wert  my  disease  and  deatk  | 
Unkfndly  with  my  love  my  sq.i  conspir'dt 
For  thee  I  liv'd,  €or  absent  thee  expir'd.' 

**  Thrice  in  my  arms  I  strove  her  shade  to  bind^ 
Thrice  through  my  arms  she  sUpp'd  like  ea(ipt3& ' 

vind. 
Or  dreams,  the  vain  illusions  of  the  mind. 
Wild  with  despair,  t  shed  a  oopions  tide  * 
Of  flowing  tears,  and  thus  with  Sighs  reply'd: 
«< «  Fly'st  Ulou,  lov'd  shade,  while  I  thus  fondlf: 
n^qurn?  ' 

Turn,  to  my  anps,  to  njy  eo^braces  turn  i 
Is  it,  ye  powccs,  U^t  sipile  at  hutkian  faaiois  t 
Top  great  a  bliss  to  weep  within  her  aims  J  • 
Or  has  Hell's  queen  an  empty  iisage  sent. 
That  wretched  I  might  ev'q  ray  joys  lament  ?* 

.*'  *  O  son  of  woe  !*  the  pensive  shade  r^)bibi'd» 
*  Oh  most  inur'd  tq  grief  of  all  mankind !  ' 
'Tis  not  the  qn^a  of  Uell  who  thse  deceives  t 
i  AIi;  all  are  suoh,  when  life  the  bqdy  leafsea; 
No  more  the  subst'incc  of  the  man  cemain*, 
No^  bounds  the  blood  along  the  purple  veinaf 
These  the  funereal  flames  in  atoms  bear* 
'to  wander  with  the  wind  in  empty  air ; 
While  the  impassive  soul  reluctant  fliet, 
,  Like  a  vain  draam«  to  these  infsmal  skiei; 
But  from  the  dark  dominions  speed  thy  way. 
And  climb  the  steep  asoent  to  upper  day  ^ 
To  thy  chane  bride  the  wondroos  st^iry  teU» 
The  woes,  the  hqrrours,  and  the  laws  of  Heltf 
*'  Thus,  while  she  spoke,  in  swarms  HeMfi  <m» 
press  brings 
Daughters  and  wires  of  heroes  and  cS  kings ; 
Thick  and  more  thick  they  gaither  round  the  blood. 
Ghost  throng  d  on  ghost  (a  dire  assembly)  stood  1 ' 
Dauntless  my  sword  I  seizjs :  the  airy  crew,  > 

Swift  as  it  flash'd  along  the  gloom,  withdrew : 
Then  pl)f^  to  shade  h  mutual  forms  snocce<%   ' 
Her  race  recounts,  and  their  illustrious  deeds.       ^ 

^'rTyro  begaot  whom  gnsetMmeoeasfoied$ 
The  royal  partner  of  fam'd  Cretheus'  bed. 
For  fair  Epipeus,  as  fn>m  fruitful  urns 
He  poiw*  bis  watory  stoce,  the  virgin  bums  | 
Smooth  ftows  the  gently  stream  with  wanton  pride, 
'  And  in  soft  mazes  rolls  a  stiver  ti^ 
As  on  bis  banks  the  maid  enamour^  roves,  * 

The  roonarci^of  the  deep  beholds  and  loves ! 
In  her  Enip^us'  form  mid  borrow'd  charms, 
Thi)  juporotts  god  descends  into  her  amas : 
Around  a  spapious  arch  of  waves  fae'tilurbm. 
And  high  i|i  ajr  the  liquid  motlatUD  fuee ; 
Thus  in  surrounding  floods  concealfd«he  profoi 
The  {|leash]g  tmospftt^  aad.<iHBpittoi  h^  to^s^  « 
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7h9&  aoftlf  fiighny,  1m  the  l^r  addre8&*4, 
A::^  as  h«  spoke  hoc  tender  band  he  pressM : 
'  HaU,  happy  njrmph !  no  Tulgar  births  are  ow'd 
To  the  prolific  raptures  of  a  goid  ; 
Xjo  !  when  nine  times  the  Moon  renews  her  horQ^ 
Two  brother  heroes  shall  from  thee  be  born ; 
Thy  early  car«  th«  foture  worthies  claim. 
To  point  them  to  the  arduous  p^hs  of  fame ; 
But  in  thy  breast  ti»*  important  truth  cooceal, 
Kor  dare  the  secret  of  a  god  reveal : 
For  know,  thou  Neptune  view'st !  and  at  my  nod 
Earth  trembles,  and  the  vaves  confess  their  god.' 

"  He  added  not,  but  mounting  spurn*d  the  plain, 
TJ)«n  plong'd  into  the  chambers  of  the  main. 

"  Now  in  the  time's  full  process  forth  she  brings 
Jove's  dread  vicegerents,  in  two  fiiture  kings : 
O'er  proiid  Icolus  Pelias  stretched  l^is  reign. 
And  godlike  Neleus  rtU'd  the  Pyliai)  plain  : 
Then,  frtutful,  to  her  Cretheiis'  royal  bed 
She  gallant  Pheres  and  fam'd  JEson  bred : 
From  Um  same  fountain  ^mythaon  rose, 
ricas'd  with  the  din  of  war,  and  noble  shout  of  Ibes. 

"  There  mov'd  Antiope  with  haughty  eharms, 
Who  bl^st  th'  almighty  thunderer  in  her  arms : 
Hence  sprung  Amphion,  hence  brave  ZeUais  came. 
Founders  of  Thebes,  and  men  of  mighty  name  ; 
Though  bold  in  open  field, they  yet  surround 
The  town  with  walls,  and  mound  injectQu  mound ; 
Here  ramparts  stood,  there  towers  rose  high  in  air. 
And  here,  through  tevea  wide  portals  rusb'd  th( 
war. 

**  There  with  soft  step  the  fair  Alcmena  trod. 
Who  bore  AV^ides  to  the  thundering  god  : 
Aud  Megara,  who  cham'd  the  son  of  Jove, 
And  softoq*d  lus  stern  soul  to  tender  love. 

"  Sullen  and  sour  with  discontented  mien 
.fooasta  (rown'd,  th'  incestuous  Theban  queen; 
"With  her  own  wn  she  joiu'd  iu  nuptial  bands, 
Though  father's  blood  knbrued  his  murderous 

hands: 
The  goda  and  men  the  dive  offence  detest. 
The  gods  with  all  their  furies  rend  his  breast : 
In  lofty  Thel^  he  wore  th'  imperial  crown, 
A  pompous  wretch  !  accurs'd  upon  a  throne 
^Ite  wife  self-murder'd  from  a  beam  depemls  ;  - 
And  her  foul  SQul  to  blackest  Hell  descends ; 
Thence  to  her  son  the  choicest  plagues  she  brings. 
And  his  fiends  haunt  him  with  a  thousand  stings. 

"  And  oow  the  beauteous  Chloris  I  descry, 
A  lovely  shade,  Ampbion's  youn^st  joy  ! 
With  gif)bB  unnumber'd  Neleus  sou£;ht  her  arms, 
Kor  paid  U)0  dearly  £or  unequal  Td  charms  j 
Great  iu  Orchomenos,  in  Pylos  great. 
He  swayM  the  sceptre  with  imperial  state. 
Three  gaUant  sons  the  joyful  monarch  told. 
Sage  Nestor,  Peciclimenus  the  bold, 
And  Chromius  last ;  but  of  the  softer  race. 
One  nymph  ak>ne,  a  miracle  of  grace. 
Kings  on  their  thrones  for  lovely  Peru  bum  ; 
The  sire  dcnte^  and  kingi  rejected  mourn. 
To  binr  alone  the  hemiteous  prize  hn  yields 
Whose  arm  should  ravish  from  Phylacian  fields 
The  herds  of  Iphychw,  detained  m  wrong ; 
Wild,  furious  herds,  uoconquerably  strong ! 
This  dar<*s  a  seer,  bnt  nought  the  seer  prevails^ 
In  beauty's  cause  iUustriously  ho  foils ; 
IVelve  moons  the  foe  the  captive  youth  detains 
In  painful  dungeons,  and  coercive  chains  ; 
The  foe  at  IsBt,  from  durance  where  be  lay, 
^lis  art  revering,  gaire  him  biu:k  to  day  i 


Won  by  prophetic  knowl^dgi,  to  Ailfil 
The  stedfast  purpose  of  th'  almighty  wilL 

*'  With  gT^teful  port  ^vancing  now  I  spy'd, 
Leda  the  fiair,  the  godlike  Tyodar's  bride  : 
Hepce  Pollux  sprung,  who  wields  with  fimoussway- 
Thc  deathful  gauntlet  matchless  in  the  fray  , 
And  Castor  glorious  on  th'  en^biittled  plain 
Curbs  the  proud  steed,  reluctant  to  the  rein  s 
By  turns  they  visit  this  ethereal  sky, 
Aud  live  alternate,  and  alternate  die  : 
In  Hell  beneath,  on  Earth,  in  Heaven  sibove. 
Reign  the  twin -gods,  the  favourite  sons  i)|  Jovev 

'*  There  JBphimedia  trod  the  gloomy  plain, 
Whp  charm'd  the  monarch  of  the  boundlc^  mainf* 
Heijce  Ephialtes,  benco  stern  Otus  sprung. 
More  fierce  than  giants,  nuire  than  giants  stfong  ^ 
The  Earth  o'erburtheu'd  grqai^'d  beoeath^  tl^^r 

weight, 
None  but  Orion  e'er  surpassed  then?  height : 
The  wqnderous  youtlis  had  soarce  nine  winters  told^ 
When  high  in  air,  tremendous  to  behold^ 
Nine  ells  atoft  they  i>ear'4  their  ^weripg  heady 
And  full  nine  cubits  broad  their  shoul<)ets  spread. 
Proud  of  their  strength  and  D>ore  than  mortal  size^ 
The  gods  they  challenge,  and  aflisct  the  skies ; 
Heav'd  on  Olympus  tottering  Ossa  stood  ; 
On  Ossa,  Pelion  nods  with  all  his  wood^    [grvw^g 
Such  were  they  youths!  had  they  to  manhood 
Almighty  Jove  had  trembled  on  his  throne* 
But  eVr  the  harvest  of  the  beard  ijegan 
To  bristle  on  the  cbiu)  and  promise  m^^ 
His  shafts  ApoUo  ain^'d ;  at  once  they  femwd^ 
And  stretch  the  giant-monsters  o'er  ^  ground. 

"  There  mouirnful  Phaedra  with  sad  Pfoerit 
moves. 
Both  beauteous  shades,  both  hapless  in  their  IoTe&; 
And  near  them  walkM,  with  spl^mn  pace  and  slow. 
Sad  Ariadne,  partner  of  their  wo«  ; 
The  royal  Miuos  Ariadne  bred, 
She  Theseus  k>v'd ;  firom  Crete  ^th  Theseus  fled  ; 
Swift  to  the  Dian  isle  the  heco  flies. 
And  tow'rds  his  Athens  hears  the  lovely  prtEC ; 
There  Bacchus  with  fierce  rage  Diana  fires. 
The  goddess  aims  her  shaft,  the  nymph  expirea. 

*'  There  Clymend  and  Mere  I  behold  i 
There  EriphyU  weeps,  who  loosely  sold 
Her  lord,  her  honour,  lor  the  lust  of  gokL 
But  should  I  all  recount,  the  night  would  &3» 
Unequal  to  the  nielancholy  tale : 
And  all-composing,  rest  my  nature  craves. 
Here  in  the  court,  or  yonder  on  the  waves  | 
In  you  I  trust,  and  in  the  heavenly  powers* 
To  land  Ulysses  on  his  native  shores." 

He  ceas'd :  but  left  so  charming  on  their  ear 
His  voice,  that  listening  stiU  they  seem'd  to  hear« 
Till,  rising  up,  Aretd  silence  broke, 
Stretch'd  out  her  snowy  hand,  and  thus  she  spoke.s 

**  What  wonderous  man  Heaven  sends  us  in  our 
guest! 
Through  all  his  woes  the  horo  shines  coofiest; 
His  comely  port,  his  ample  frame,  express 
A  manly  air,  majestic  in  distress. 
He,  as  my  guest,  is  my  peculiar  care,  - 
Yon  share  the  pleasure,  then  in  bounty  share ; 
To  worth  in  misery  a  reverence  pay. 
And  with  a  generous  hand  reward  his  stay ;   [blest. 
For  since  kind  Heaven  with  wealth  our  realm  has 
Give  it  to  Heaven,  by  aiding  the  distrest  •' 

Then  sage  Echeueus,  whose  grave  reverend  hroir 
The  hand  of  time  had  sUfcr'd  o'er  witU  snosr. 
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Matara  in  wndon  fow  t     Tbur  wwdt,*'  he  cncBp 
**  Demand  obedience,  for  your  woidt  are  wiae. 
But  let  oor  Ung  direct  the  glorious  way 
To  generout  act ;  oor  part  is  to  obey."        [ply*d) 

**  While  lifB  iolbnns  these  limbs,"  (the  king  re- 
'*  WeU  to  deserve,  be  all  my  cares  employ'd : 
But  here  this  night  the  royal  guest  detain. 
Till  the  Son  Aames  akng  th'  ethereal  plam  s 
Be  K  my  task  to  send  wHh  ample  stores 
The  stranger  from  out  hospitable  shores : 
Tread  yoamy  steps  1  Tis  mine  to  lead  the  race. 
The  fifst  in  glory  as  the  first  in  plaoe.^ 

To  whom  the  prince :  <*  This  night  with  joy  I  stay, 
O,  monarch  great  in  virtue  as  in  sway ! 
If  thou  the  circling  year  my  stay  control^ 
To  raise  a  bounty  noble  as  thy  soul ; 
ThO'drdhig  year  I  wait,  with  amplor  stores 
Aad  fitter  pomp  to  hail  my  native  shores ; 
Then  by  my  reilms  doe  homage  would  be  paid ; 
For  weattfay  kint^  ve  loyally  obey'd  ! 

'*Oking!  lor  SQch  thou  art,  and  sure  thy  blood 
Through  vehis"  (he  cry'd)  **^  of  royal  fathers 

flow'd; 
Unlike  those  vagrants  who  on  fidsehood  live, 
Skiird  in  smooth  tales,  and  artful  to  deceive; 
Thy  better  soul  abhors  the  liar^  part. 
Wise  is  thy  voice;  and  noble  is  thy  heart ; 
Thy  words  like  music  every  breast  control. 
Steal  through  the  ear,  'and  wm  upon  the  sonl ; 
Soft,  as  some  song  divine,  thy  story  flows. 
Nor  better  conld  the  Muse  record  thy  woes. 

**  But  say,  upon  the  dark  and  dismal  coast* 
Saw'st  thou  the  worthies  of  the  Oredan  host  ? 
The  godlike  leaders  who,  in  battle  slain. 
Fell  before  Tkoy,  and  ncibly  prest  the  plam  ? 
And,  lo!  a  length  of  night  behind  remains. 
The  evening  stan  still  mount  th*  ethereal  plains. 
Thy  tale  with  raptures  I  could  liear  tbee  telf. 
Thy  woes  on  Earth,  the  wondrois  scenes  in  Hdl, 
Tin  in  the  vault  of  Heaven  the  stars  decay, 
And  the  sky  reddens  with  the  rising  day.** 

"  O  worthy  of  the  power  the  gods  tfssign'd,** 
(Ulysses  thus  replies)  ^  a  king  in  mind  * 
Sroce  yet  the  earty  hour  of  night  allows 
Time  fnr  discourse,  and  time  for  soft  repose. 
If  scenes  of  misery  can  entertain. 
Woes  I  unfold,  of  woes  a  dismal  train. 
Prepare  to  hear  of  murther  and  of  blood : 
Of  godlike  heroes  who  uninjur'd  stood 
Amidst  a  war  of  spears  in  foreign  lands, 
Yet  bled  at  home,  and  bled  by  female  hands. 

**  Now  summonM  Proserpine  to  HellN  black  hall 
The  heroine  shades ;  they  vanished  at  her  call. 

'*  When,  lo !  advancM  the  forms  of  heroes  slain 
By  stem  JEgysthus,  a  nu^jestic  train  ; 
And  high  above  the  rest,  Atrides  prest  the  plain. 
lie  quaff  M  the  gore :  and  straight  his  soldier  knew. 
And  from  bis  eyes  pour'd  down  the  tender  dew ; 
His  arms  he  stretch'd ;  his  arms  the  touch  dec^ve. 
Nor  in  the  food  embrace,  embraces  give : 
His  substance  vanishM,  and  his  strength  decay'd. 
Now  all  Atrides  it  an  empty  shade. 

'<  MovM  at  the  sight,  I  for  a  space  resigned 
To  soft  aflietion  all  my  manly  mmd ; 
At  last  with  tears—'  O  what  relentless  doom. 
Imperial  phantom,  bow'd  tiMe  to  the  tomb  ? 
Say  while  the  sea,  and  while  the  tempest  raves. 
Has  fote  cppress'd  thee  in  the  roaring  waves, 
€hr  noUy  setxM  tbee  in  the  dire  alarms 
Of  war  and  4aughter,  aadthoclaih  «f  ams  ?' 


'<  The  ghost  retumst  *  O  chief  of  human  kin8 
For  active  courage  and  a  patient  mind ; 
Nor  while  the  sea,  nor  while  the  tempest  ravesy 
Has  fate  oppress'd  me  on  the  roaring  waves ! 
Nor  nobly  seiac'd  me  in  the  dire  alarms 
Of  war  :and  slaughter,  and  the  cltth  of  arms. 
Stabb'd  by  a  murderous  hand  Atrides  djr'd, 
A  foul  adulterer,  and  a  foithless  bride ; 
Ev'n  in  my  mirth  and  at  the  friendly  foast. 
O'er  the  full  bowl,  the  traitor  stabb'd  h»  guest ; 
Thus  by  the  gory,  arm  of  slaughter  fhtls 
The  stotely  ox,  and  bleeds  withm  the  staUt. 
But  not  with  me  the  direful  murther  ends. 
These,  these  expir'd  !  their  crime,  they  weit  ny 

firiendsl 
Thick  as  the  boars,  which  some  luxurious  lord 
Kills  for  the  foast,  to  crown  the  nuptial  boanL 
When  war  has  thunder'd  with  its  loudest  storms^ 
Death  thou  hast  seen  in  all  her  ghastly  forms  | 
In  duel  met  her,  on  the  listed  ground. 
When  hand  to  hand  they  wound  return  fbr  wound  | 
But  never  have  thy  eyes  astooish'd  view'd 
So  vile  a  deed,  so  dire  a  scene  of  blood. 
Ev'n  in  the  flow  of  joy,  when  now  the  bowl 
Glows  in  our  veins,  and  opens  every  soul. 
We  graan,  we  foint:    with  blood  the  done  ii 

And  o^er  the  pavement  ftoats  the  drendfiil  tide«- 

Her  breast  all  gore,  with  lamentable  cries, 

The  bleeding  hmocent  Cassandra  dies  t 

Then  though  pale  death  froze  cold  m  every  vehif 

My  sword  J  strive  to  wield,  but  strive  In  vain  i 

Nor  did  my  traitress  wifo  these  eye-Uds  dose. 

Or  decently  in  death  my  Kmbs  compose. 

O  woman,  woman,  when  to  ill  thy  mind 

Is  bent,  all Hellcontains no fbnler  fiend: 

And  such  was  mine !  who  basely  plung'd  her  sword 

Through  the  ibnd  boeom  where  she  reign'd  ador'd ! 

Alas !  I  hop'd,  the  toils  of  war  O'ercome, 

To  meet  scit  quiet  and  repose  at  home ; 

Delusive  hope  !  O  wifo,  tiiy  deeds  disgrace 

The  peijur'd  sex,  and  blacken  all  the  race ; 

And  should  posterity  one  virtuous  find. 

Name  Clytemnestra,  they  will  curse  the  kind.' 

■*  <  O  h\jurM  shade,'  I  ciy'd,  '  what  mighty  woes 
To  thy  imperial  race  from  woman  rose ! 
By  woman  here  thou  tread'st  th)^  mournful  strand. 
And  Greece  by  woman  lies  a  deseK  land.' 

«<  *  Wam'd  by  my  ills  beware,'  the  shade  replifcs, 
'  Nor  trust  the  sex  that  is  so  rarely  wise ; 
When  earnest  to  explore  thy  secret  breast. 
Unfold  some  trifle,  but  conceal  the  rest 
But  in  thy  consort  cease  to  fear  a  fbe. 
For  thee  she  feels  sincerity  of  woe : 
When  Troy  first  bled  beneath  the  Oredan  arms, 
She  shone  unrivali'd  with  a  blas^  of  charms ; 
Thy  infant  son  her  fhigrant  bosom  press'd, 
Hung  at  her  knee,  or  wantoo'd  at  her  breast ; 
But  now  the  years  a  numerous  train  have  ran ; 
The  blooming  boy  is  ripen'd  into  m«n ; 
Thy  eyes  shidl  see  him  bum  with  noble  Am, 
The  sire  shaU  bless  his  son,  the  son  his  sire : 
But  my  Orestes  never  met  these  eyes. 
Without  one  look  the  morther'd  fhtherdies ; 
Then  from  a  wtetched  friend  this  wisdom  learn, 
Ev'n  to  thy  queen  disgitis'd,  nnknoivii,  return ; 
For  since  of  woman  kind  so  few  are  just, 
Think  all  are  false,  nor  ev'n  the  fUthfol  trust. 

*'  *  But  say,  resides  my  son  in  royal  port. 
In  rich  Orchomenos,  or  Sperta's  court  ? 
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Or  ity  Ia  Pyl€  ?  for  y«t  lie  views  the  light, 
/  Kor  f^ides  a  phantom  throagh  the  realois  of  nigfat* 

"  Then  I :  '  Thj  suit  b  vain,  nor  can  I  say, 
If  yet  he  breathes  in  realms  of  qbeerful  day  } 
Or  pale  or  wan  beholds  these  n^her  skies ; 
Truth  I  levese :  lor  wbdom  never  lies.' 

**  Thus  in  a  tide  of  teais  om-  sorrows  flow, 
And  add  new  honronr  to  the  realms  of  woe  $ 
Till  side  by  side  along  the  dreary  coast 
JUvane'd  Achilles'  and  Fatroclus'  ghost, 
▲  fiiendly  pair  i  near  these  the  Pylian'  stiay'd. 
And  towering  Ajax,  an  illustrious  shade ! 
'War  was  his  joy,  and  pleaa*d  with  loud  alarms, 
Kone  but  Pelides  brighter  shone  in  arms. 

"Throngb  the  thick  gloom  bis  friend  Achilles  knew, 
And  as  he  qieaks  the  tears  descend  in  dew.. 

"  '  Gom'st  thou  altVe  to  view  tbe  Stygian  bounds. 
Where  the  watt  spaotres  walk  eternal  rounds ; 
Kor  fear'st  the  dark  end  dismal  waste  to  tread, 
Throng'd  witb  pale  ghosts,  &miliarwith  the  dead  ?' 

**  To  whmn  with  sighsi  '  I  pass  these  dreadful 
To  seek  the  Tbeban,  and  consult  the  Fates :  [gates 
For  still,  distrest,  I  rove  from  coast  to  coast. 
Lost  to  my  friends>  and  to  my  country  lost. 
But  sore  the  eye  of  time  beholds  no  uame 
So  blest  as  thhie  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame.;     j 
Alive  we  haiKd  thee  with  our  guardian  gods. 
And  dead,  thou  ruPst  a  king  in  these  abodes.' 

** '  Talk  not  of  lulbg  in  this  dolorous  gloom, 
Kor  think  vain  words*  (he  cries)  *  can  ease  my 
Rather  I  chuse  laboriously  to  bear  [doom. 

A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air^ 
A  slave  to  some  poor  hind  that  toils  for  bread ; 
Than  reign  tbe  sc^tred  monarch  of  the  dead. 
But  say,  if  in  my  steps  my  son  proceeds. 
And  emulates  his  gotUike  father's  detids  ? 
If  at  the  clash  of  arms,  and  shout  of  foes. 
Swells  his  bold  heart,  his  bosom  nobly  glows  ? 
Say,  if  my  sire,  the  reverend  Peleus,  reigns, 
Gnat  in  his  Phthia,  and  his  throne  maintains : 
Or,  weak  and  old,  my  youthful  arm  demands. 
To  fix  the  sceptre  stedfast  in  his  hands  ? 
Oh  might  the  lamp  of  life  rekindled  bom. 
And  death  release  me  from  the  silent  urn  ! 
This  arm,  that  thimder'd  o*er  the  Phrygian 

plain, 
And  swell'd  the  ground  witb  mountains  of  the  slaht. 
Should  vindicate  my  injured  £stber's  fame. 
Crush  the  proud  rebel,  and  assert  his  daim.' 

" '  Illustrious  shade,'  (I  cried)  *  of  Peleus'  fates 
No  circumstance  the  voice  of  fame  relates : 
But  hear  with  pleas'd  attention  the  renown. 
The  wars  and  wisdom  oi  thy  gallant  son : 
With  me  from  Scyros  to  the  field  of  fame 
Radiant  in  arms  the  bloomiog^ero  came. 
When  Greece  assembled  all  her  hundred  states, 
.  To  ripen  counsels,  and  decide  debates  j 
Heavens  1  how  be  charmM  us  with  a  flow  of  sense. 
And  won  the  heart  with  manly  eloquence  ! 
He  first  was  seen  of  all  the  peers  to  rise. 
The  third  in  wisdom  where  they  all  were  wise  ;. 
But  when,  to  try  the  fortune  of  tbe  day. 
Host  roov'd  tow'rd  host  in  terrible  array. 
Before  the  van,  impatient  for  tbe  ^bt. 
With  martial  port  be  strode,  and  stern  delight ; 
Heaps  strew'd  on  heaps,  beneath  his  falchion 

groan'd, 
Jipd  jnonmaents  of  dead  deform  the  ground* 

f  Afltilocbnit 


The  time  wooUTfiul,  shoald  Isnortetell 
What  ibes  were  ranquish'd,  and  what  oumben  fcll  8 
How,  lost  through  love,  Eiirypylaswas  slain. 
And  round  bim  bled  his  bold  Cetcan  teaa^ 
TolVoy  no  hero  came  of  nobler  line  | 
Or  if  of  nobler,  Me^nnon,  it  was  thine. 

"  '  When  Ilion  in  the  horse  received  her  dooa^ 
And  unseen  armies  ambush'd  in  its  womb; 
Greece  gave  her  latent  warriors  to  my  cai«, 
Twas  mine  on  Troy  to  pour  th'  imprisoned  war  s 
Then  when  the  boldest  bokom  beat  with  fear. 
When  the  stem  eyes  of  heroes  dropped  a  tear  | 
Fierce  in  his  look  his  ardent  valour  glow'd. 
Flushed  in  bis  cheek,  or  sallied  in  his  blood  ; 
Indignant  in  the  dark  recess  he  stands. 
Pants  for  the  battle,  and  the  war  demands ; 
His  voice  breathed  death,  and  with  a  martial  air 
He  grasped  his  swocd,  and  shook  hisgiitteriagspea& 
And  when  the  gods  our  arms  with  conquest  oiown'^ 
When  Troy's  proud  bulwarks  smok'd  unoa  the 

ground, 
Greece  to  reward  her  soklier's  gallant  tiils^ 
Heap'd  high  his  navy  with  nnnumber'd  spoilsi/ 

"' Thos  great  in  gkNry  fimn  tbe  din  oAmr 
Safe  he  retnm'd  without  one  hostile  scar  ; 
Though  qpeais  in  iron  tempests  rain'd  aioon^ 
Yet  innocent  they  play'd,  and  guiitlsM  of  % 

wound.'  [giov'jL 

<*  While  yet  I  spoke,  the  shade  wltli  tmtMlk 
Rose  in  bis  miuesty,  and  nobler  trod; 
With  haughty  stalk  he  sought  the  distant  gla^    ' 
Of  warrior  kings,  and  join  th'  illustrious  shades^ 

''  Now  without  number  ghost  by  ghost  aiMV 
All  wailing  with  unutterable  woes. 
Alone,  apart,  in  discontcntad  mood, 
A  gloomy  shade,  the  sullen  Ai»  itood;. 
For  eyer  sad  with  proud  disdain  be  pia'd. 
And  the  lost  arms  lor  ever  stnng  Ms  mind; 
Though  on  the  contest  Th^  gave  tbe  Uwi^ 
And  Pallas,  by  the  Trqyaas,  judg'd  the  ondse. 
O  why  was  I  victorious  in  the  stri£s| 
O  dear-bought  hoaoor  with  so  brave  a  life ! 
With  bim  the  strength  of  war,  the  soldier's  pride. 
Our  second  hope  to  great  AcfaUlei  died  ! 
Touch'd  at  the  sight,  from  tears  I  scarce  refrain. 
And  tender  sorrow  thrills  in  every  vein; 
Pensive  and  sad  I  stand,  at  length  accost 
With  accenu  mild  th'  inexorable  ghoet. 

"'Still  bums  thy  rage?  aadcanbrave  souls  res^ 
Ev'n  after  death?  Relent,  great  shade,  relent! 
Perish  those  arms  which  by  the  gods'  decree 
Accurs'd  our  army  with  the  loss  of  thee  I 
With  thee  we  fell ;  Greece  wept  thy  hapless  fistcs; 
And  shook  astonish'd  tbroogh  her  handled  states; 
Not  more,  when  great  Addlles  press'd  the  ground. 
And  bresth'd  his  manly  spirit  through  the  woond. 
Oh,  deem  thy  &11  not  ow'd  to  man's  decree, 
Jove  hated  Greeoe,  and  pnnash'd  Greece  m  thee ! 
Turn  then,  oli)  peaeeAaltum,  thy  wrath  control. 
And  c^m  the  ragiog  tei|»pest  of  thy  sonl.' 

"  While  yet  I  spi«k,  the  shade  disdains  to  sUy, 
In  silence  turns,  mi  sullen  stalks  away,      [night, 

*'  Jotuch^d  at  his  sour  retreat,  throogh  deepest 
Through  Hell's  black  bounds  I  had  pursued  his 
And  forc'd  tbe  stubborn  spectre  to  reply  ;     [fli^t, 
But  wondrous  visions  dnm  my  curious  eye. 
High  on  a  throne,  trenendoos  to  behold. 
Stem  Minos  waives  a  mace  of  burnisb'd  gold  ; 
Around  ten  thousand  thousand  spectrss  stand 
Through  the  wide  domeof  Dis»  a  trembling  basd> 
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still  as  mty  fB^kit,  tfie  fatal  foU  he  rolls, 
^iMotvtt  th«  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  sooli. 

•"  Th«i«  huge  Orioa,  of  portentous  mm, 
Swift  thPMigh  the  gloom  a  giaat-hunger  flies ; 
A  ponderous  mace  of  brass  with  dhrefal  sway 
Aloft  he  whirb,  to  crush  the  savage  pr^  j 
Stemheasts  Sn  trains  that  by  his  truncheon  fell, 
Kow  grisly  forms,  shoot  o'^er  the  lawns  of  HeU. 

**  There  Tityus  large  and  kmg,  in  fetters  bound, 
O'erspmads  nine  acres  of  infemal  ground ; 
Two  ravenous  vultures,  furious  for  thei?  food. 
Scream  o^r  the  6end,  and  riot  in  his  hlood, 
Incessant  gore  ^e  liver  in  his  breast, 
Th*  immortal  liver  grows,  and  gives  th*  immortal 
For  as  o*er  Paaope's  enamell'd  plains,  [feast 

Latona^>ouniey*d  U^  the  Pytln^n  faQes, 
With  haughty  love  tb^  audacious  monster  strore 
Toforce  the  goddess,  and  to  rivat  Jove. 
«^'  There  Tantalus  along  the  Stygian  bounds 
Potvst>ttt  4«ep  groans  (with  grQansaUHeU  resoonds) 
£v'n  in  the  circling  floods  refreshment  craves, 
And  pioQS  ^h  thirst  amidst  a  sea  of  wares : 
When  to  the  water  he  his  lip  applies. 
Back  fram  ^m  ftp  the  treadierous  water  (Kes, 
Above,  bsn^^t  aromid  his  hapless  head. 
Trees  ^  a1)  hinds  deKoioas  fruftage  spread ; 
There1i|^  sh^^-died,  ar  purpke  hue  discfose, 
QJeeh  VM>ks  the  olive,  the  pomegranate  glawf. 
7%ere  dhilgting  pears  exalted  soenls  unfold. 
And  yellow  apples  ripen  into  gold ; 
TheHVuit  be  strives  to  seize  $  but  Masts  arise, 
Tosrit  on  high,  and  whir^  it  to  the  shies. 

"tHusn'diiqr  eye,  and  as  I  tnraM  survejrM 
A  mournful  vision^^  the  Sisyphian  shade ; 
With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan* 
Up  the  highiiiilt  he  heaves  a  hoge  sound  stone ; 
Tbq  huge  ^and  stone,  refulting  with  a  bound. 
Thunder*  itapetuous  down,  an*  smokes  along  the 
Again  the  restless  orb  his  toil  rpnews,  [ground. 

Dust  meunls  in  dondsy  and  sweat  descends  in  dews. 

«<  Now  I  the  fetrength  of  Hercules  beboM, 
A  towering  spectre  oif  gigantic  mould* 
A  shadowy  form !  for  high  in  Heaten's  abodes 
Himself  resides,  a  god  among  the  gods; 
Th^e,  in  the  bright  assemblies  of  «he  ^es. 
He  nectar  quelfih  and  Hebe  crowns  his  joys. 
Here  hovering  ghosts,  like  fowl,  his  shade  surround, 
And  clang  their  pinions  with  terrific  sound ! 
Gloomy  a<  night  he  stands,  in  act  to  throw 
Th*  aerial  arrow  from  the  twanging  bdw. 
ground  bis  breast  a  wondrous  a9on«  Is  roird, 
Where  woodland  monsters  grin  in  fretted  gold,, 
There  sullen  Kons  Sternly  seem  to  roar, 
The  bear  to  growl,  to  fcim  the  tntky  boar. 
There  war  and  havoc  and  dtfstructidM  stood, 
And  vengeful  murther  red  with  human  blood. 
Thus  terribly  adom'd  the^gures^  shine, 
JnfmHably  wrought  with  skill  divine. 
The  mighty  ghost  advane^  with  awful  loofc. 
And,  turnrag  his  grim  visage,  sternly  spoke : 

"  *  O  exercisM  in  grief!  by  arts  rcfinM ! 
O  taught  to  bear  the  wrongs  of  bftse  m^khnd ! 
^ch,  sneh  wA  I )  still  tost  fron*  care  to  carei 
While  in  your  world  I  drew  the  vHal  air ! 
Bv^s  I,  who  from  the  lord  of  thunders  rose, 
l^ore  toils  and  dangers,  and  a  weight  of  woes  ; 
To  a  base  monarch  still  aviave-tonte^d, 
(The  l^rdest  bondage  to  a  generous  mind !) 
Dojvn  to  those  worMaltrod  the  dismal  way,  [day; 
AAd  dragged  the^  thrae-ttWotM  dog  t»  m^pjgisr 


Ev*n  Hen  I  eonquer^a,  thro«^h  thaiKend^«ii( 
Of  Maia^s  offspring  and  the  nwrtisl  maid.' 

**  Thus  he,  nor  deign'd  for  our  reply  to  stay. 
But,  tutnmg,  sulh'd  with  giant  strides  awi^. 

**  Curious  to  view  the  kings  of  ancient  days. 
The  mighty  dead  that  live  hi  endless  praise; 
Resolv'd  I  stand;  and  haply  had  sayroy'd 
The  godlike  I'hesous,  and  Firithooa*  shads ;  ' ' 

But  swarms  of  spectres  roae  fram  deepest  Hell, 
With  bloodless  visage,  and  with  hideous  yell. 
They  ioream,  they  shriek ;  sad  groans  and  dismal 
sounds  fbonndSf 

Stun  my  scarM  ears,  and  piesee.Hell's  utawst 
No  more  my  heart  the  dismal  dhi  sustains. 
And  my  cold  bhH>d  hangs  shhwring  in  my  veins; 
^  Goigon,  rising  from  th'  infcmai  lakes. 
With  horroufs  ami*d,  and  cutia  of  hissing  snakfiL 
Should  fix  me,  stMfen'd  at  ^  mnpstrons  sight,^ 
A  stony  image,  in  etenial  night  1 
Straight  from  the  direfbl  «oast  to  fMrtrab 
I  speed  my  flight,  and  to  my  mates  repalf: 
My  mates  asoend  the  ship;  Ihew  strike  their  oart; 
The  mountains  lessen,  and  retreat  the  shocea ; 
Swift  o*er  the  saves  we  fly;  the  frcabcnin^ galea 
Sing  through  the  shfonda,  and  stretch  t^  sw^Uwg 
ia»l».»»  * 
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Twi  stastfs,  scTi&a,  amp  cdanrBoxs. 

Hb  relates,  how  after;  his  TCthm  from  the  sliadet, 
he  s(a^  sent  by  Circe  on'^Ki^  voyage,  by  ti\e. 
coast  of  the  Sirens,  and  l^y  th(f  St^ajt  of  Scylla 
a^(l  Charybdis :  the  maqper  in  which  he  escaped 
those  dangers:  bow,  bemg  cast  on  the  felaod 
Trinacria,  his  companions  destrpycd  the  oxeiv 
of  the  Sun :  the  vengeance  that  followed ;  how 
all  perished  by  shipwreck  except  himself,  who, 
avimmingon  the  mast  of  the  ship,  arrived  oa 
the  island  qf  CaJ>T?so.  With  iirhicli  his  T^latioii 
conclude^ 

"  Thus  o'er  the  rollings  surge  the  vessel  fllc^ 
Till  from  the  waves  th'  /Enan  hills  arise. 
Here  the  gay  Mom  resides  in  nwliant  bowers. 
Here  keeps  her  revels  with  the  dancing  Hours ; 
Here  Phoebus  rising  in  th'  etherial  way,  [day, 

llirough  Heaven's  bright  portals  pours  the  beamy 
At  once  we  fix  our  balsers  on  the  sand. 
At  once  descend,  and  press  the  desert  land ; 
There,  worn  and  wasted,  lose  our  cares  in  sleep, 
To  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the  rolling  deep. 

**  Soon  as  the  mom  restored  the  day,  we  pay'4 
Sepulchral  honours  to  RIpenor's  shade. 
Kow  by  the  axe  the  rushing  forest  bends. 
And  the  huge  pile  along  the  shore  ascends. 
Around  we  stand  a  melancholy  train, 
And  a  loud  groan  re-echoes  from  Hm  main. 
Fierce  o>r  the  pyre,  by  fanning  breescs  spreac^ 
The  hungry  flame  devours  th^  silent  dead. 
A  rising  tomb,  the  silent  dead  to  grace^ 
Fast  by  tl^  roiuings^f  the  main  we  plfc^i 
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Hk  ttsiof  tomh  i  lofty  aolamh  bore, 
And  high  above  it  rose  the  tapering  oar. 
Meantime  the  ftoddess  '  our  return  surveyed 
From  the  pcde  ghoits,  and  Hell's  tremendous  shade. 
Swift  she  descends;  A  train  of  nymphs  divine 
Bear  the  rich  Tuuids  and  the  generous  vine : 
In  act  tospeak  the  power  '  of  magic  stands. 
And  graceful  thus  accosts  the  listening  bands : 

"  *  O  sons  of  woe !  decreed  by  adverse  fatcft 
Alive  to  pass  through  Hell's  eternal  gates ! 
Ail,  soon  or  late,  are  doomed  that  path  to  tread ; 
More  wretched  ydu !  twioe  nambeied  with  the 

dead! 
This  day  adjourn  yonr  cares;  exalt  your  souls. 
Indulge  the  taste,  and  drain  the  sparkling  bowls ; 
And  when  the  mora  unsreib  her  saffroft  ray, 
spread  yaar  broadsalk,  and  plough  the  Ikpiid  way; 
Lo!  I  this  night,  yourfokhful  guide,  explain 
Your  wocB  by  land,  your  dangers  on  the  main.' 

"  The  goddess  spoke ;  m  (eusts  we  Waste  the  day, 
Till  Pficebu^  downward  plang'd  his  burning  ray  j 
Then  sable  night  aseends^  and  balmy  rest 
Seals  eveiy  eye,  and  calms  the  trouliied  breast 
Then  cnrions  she  comotands  me  to  relate 
The  dreadful  scenes  of  Pluto's  drearjr  state: 
She  sat  in  stieaoa  while  tbo  tale  I  tell. 
The  woiideroos  visions,  and  the  laws  of  B^ 

"Thenthaa:  *  The  Ibt  of  man  the  gods  dispMe  { 
These  ills  are  post :  now  hear  thy  future  woes. 
O  prince,  attead  t  soote  ^vouring  power  be  kind. 
And  print  th'  important  story  on  thy  mind  ! 

**  *  Next,  where  the  Sirena  dveU»  yon  pkHigh  ttkt 
aeasJ  ^ 

Their  song  is  death,  and  ihakesdestractton  please. 
Vnblest,  the  man,  whom  music  wins  to  stay 
Nigh  the  curst  shore,  and  listen  to  the  lay : 
No  more  that  wretch  shall  view  the  joys  of  life. 
His  blooming  offspring,  or  his  beauteous  wife ! 
In  verdant  mtrads  they  spor^f  and  wide  around    . 
Lie  human  bones,  that  whiten  all  the  ground ; 
Hie  ground  polluted  floats  w^  human  gore» 
And  human  carm^  taints  the  dreadful  shore,. 
Fly  swift  the  dangerous  coasti  let  ever^  eftr    . 
Be  stopped  against  the  songl  'tis  death  to  hear ! 
Firm  to  the  mast  with  diains  thyself  be  bound. 
Nor  trust  thy  vhtne  to  th'  enchanting  sound. 
If,  mad  with  transport,  freedom  thou  demand. 
Be  every  fetter  strain'd,  and  added  band  to  band. 

*' '  These  seas  o'erpast,  be  wise !  but  I  refrain 
To  tofok  distinot  thy  voyage  o'er  the  milu . 
New  horroufs  rise  1  let  prudence  be  thy  guide, 
And  guaid  thy  various  pasMige  through  Ae  tide. 

*' '  High  o'er  the  main  two  rocks  exalt  their  brow, 
The  boiling  billows-  thundering  roll  below ; 
Thitwgh  the  vast  waves  the  dreadful  wonders  iliovev 
Hence  nam'd  Erratick  by  the  gods  above. 
No  bird  of  air,  bo  dove  of  swiftest  wing. 
That  bears  ambroaa  to  tb'  etherial  king, 
Shuns  the  dire  rocks :  in  vain  she  cuts  the  skies, 
Thedire  rooks  meet,  and  crush  her  as  she  iies ; 
Not  the  fleet  bark,  when  prosperous  breexes  play. 
Ploughs  o'er  that  roaring  surge  its  desperate  wiy ; 
(yefwhelm'd  it  sinks:  while  round  a  smoke  expires, 
And  the  waves  flashing  seem  to  bun  with  firo. 
Scarce  thefom'd  Argo  poss'd  these  raging  floods, 
The  sacred  Argo,  fiU'd  with  demigods!         , 
Ev'n  she  bad  sunk,  but  Jove's  imperial  bride 
Wii^d  her  fleet  sail,  and  pushed  hero'er  the  tide. 

iCirce. 
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"  *  High  in  the  ah-  the  tot^  Its  sAnfthtt  ihfoud^ 
In  brooding  tcmpesU,  and  ih  rolling  clouds ; 
Load  storms  around  and  mists  eternal  ris«. 
Beat  its  bleuk  brow,  and  intercept  the  skies. 
When  aH  the  broad  expansion  Might  with  day 
Glows  with  th'  autumnal  or  the  summer  fay. 
The  summer  and  the  autumn  glow  In  vain, 
The  sky  fbr  ever  lourt,  fbr  ever  clouds  remain. 
Impervious  to  the  step  of  man  it  standft, 
Though  home  by  twenty  feet,  though  ann'd  with 

twenty  hands ; 
Smooth  as  the  polish  of  the  mirror  rise 
The  slippery  sides,  and  shoot  into  the  skies. 
Full  in  the  centre  of  this  rock  display'd, 
A  yawftmg  cavern  casts  a  dreadful  shade : 
Nor  the  fleet  arrow  from  the  twanging  bow, 
Sent  whh  fbil  force,  could  reach  the  depth  bilo^. 
Wide  to  the  west  the  horrid  gulph  extends. 
And  the  dire  passage  down  to  Hell  descends. 
O  fly  the  dreadful  sight!  expand  thy  sails, 
Ply  the  stxtmg  oar,  and  catch  the  nimble  gales; 
Here  ScyHa  beHows  from  her  dite  abodes, 
Tremendous  pest !  abhorrM  by  men  Arid  «ods ! 
Hideous  her  voice,  and  with  less  terfoursVjat- 
The  Phelps  ofDons  in  the  midnight  hour. 
Twelve  feet  defbrm'd  And  foul  the  fiend  disprea^s  ; 
Six  horrid  necks  she  rears,  and  she  terrific  heads; 
Her  jaws  grin  dreadful  with  three  rows  of  te^tht 
Jftggy  they  sthnd,  the  gaping  den  of  death  ; 
Her  parts  dhsoene  the  raging  billows  hide ; 
Her  besom  terribly  o'erlooks  the  tide. 
When  stung  wHh  hunger  she  embroils  the  fiood^ 
The  sea-dog  and  the  dolphin  are  her  ibod; 
She  makes  the  huge  leviathan  her  prfe^, 
And  all  the  monsters  of  the  iJ^tery  ifray  ; 
The  swiftest  racer  of  the  axure  plam 
Here  fills  her  sails  and  spreads  her  oars  in  vam ; 
Fell  Scylla  rises,  in  her  fury  roars. 
At  once  iit  mouths  expands,  at  once  six  men  de- 
vours. 
"  'Close  by,  a  rock  of  less  enormous  height 
Breaks  the  wild  waves,  and  forms  a  dahgeroui 

strait : 
Full  on  its  crown  a  fig's  green  branches  rise. 
And  shoot  a  leafy  forest  to  the  skies  ; 
Beneath  Chaiybdis  holds  her  bolstering  reign 
^idst  roaring  whirlpools,  and  absorbs  the  mate  z 
Thrice  in  her  gulfs  the  boiling  seal  subside. 
Thrice  in  dire  thunders  she  refunds  the  tide. 
Oh,  if  thy  vessel  plough  the  direfbl  waves 
When  seas  retreating  roar  within  her  caves. 
Ye  perish  all !  though  he  who  rules  the  maid 
Lend  his  strong  aid,  his  aid  he  lends  In  vaio. 
Ah,  shun  the  hori-id  gulf!  by  Scylla  fly 
Tis  better  six  to  lose,  than  all  to  die.'    * 
r.  ji  ^?  •  *  ?  ^^"^^  propitious  to  my  prayer. 
Goddess  divrae  !  my  guardian  power,  declare, 
Is  the  fbul  fiend  from  huihan  vengeance  freed  V 
Or,  if  I  rise  In  arms,  can  Scylla  bleed  ?' 

•'Then  bhet  ••  O  worn  by  toils,  O  broke  im 
fight. 
Still  are  new  toils  and  war  thy  dire  delight  > 
Will  m&rUal  flames  for  ever  fire  thy  mind, 
And  never,  never  be  to  Heaven  rcsigu'd  ? 
How  vain  thy  efforts  to  avenge  the  wrong  f 
Deathless  the  pest  /  impenetrably  strong ! 
Furious  and  fell,  tremendous  to  behold  ! 
Ev'n  with  a  look  she  withere  all  the  bold  ! 
She  mocks  the  weak  attempts  of  human  might  •' 
Oh  fly  her  rage  1  thy  cpnquest  is  f— "^^       ' 
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tf  ,but  to  wAtt  Hiy  ftmif  tbou  make  detey, 
Again  the  fory  vindicales  ber  |irey, 
Ber  six  moaths  yawn,  and  »x  are  snatch'd  away. 
From  her  foul  womb  Cratsia  gave  to  air 
Thit  dreadful  pest !  To  her  direct  thy  prayer. 
To  curb  the  monster  in  her  dire  abodes, 
And  guard  thee  through  the  tumult  of  the  floods. 
Thence  to  Trinacria's  shore  yon  bend  your  way. 
Where  grace  thy  herds,  illustrious  source  of  day ! 
Seren  herds,  seven  flocks,  enrich  the  sacred  plains ; 
Each  herd,  each  flock,  ^11  fifty  heads  contains : 
The  wondrous  kind  a  length  of  age  surrey. 
By  breed  increase  not,  nor  by  death  decay. 
Two  sister  goddesses  possess  the  plain, 
The  constant  guardians  of  the  woolly  train  ; 
Lnmpetie  fair,  and  Phaethusa  young, 
Fiom  Pb<<bus  and  the  bright  Neera  sprung  t 
Here,  watchful  o*er  the  flocks,  in  shady  bowers 
And  flowery  meads  they  waste  the  joyous  hours. 
Rob  not  the  god  (  and  so  propitious  gales 
Attend  thy  voyage,  and  impel  thy  saila; 
But  if  thy  impious  hands  the  flocks  destvor. 
The  gods,  the  gods  avenge  it,  and  ye  die  ! 
^Tis  fiiine  alone  (thy  friends  and  navy  lost) 
Through  tedious  toils  to  view  thy  native  coast' 
.    "  She  cea»M :  and  now  aroae  the  BDoming  ray ; 
Swift  to  her  dome  the  goddess  held  her  way. 
Then  to  my  mates  I  measured  back  the  plain, 
C1imb*d  the  tall  bark,  and  rush*d  into  the  main ; 
Then  bending  to  the  stroke,  their  oars  they  drew 
To  their  broad  breasts,  and  swift  the  galley  flew. 
lJp>sprung  a  brisker  breeze  i  with  fireshening 

gales, 
The  friendly  goddess  stretciiM  the  swelling  sails ; 
We  drop  our  oars ;  at  ease  the  pilot  guides ; 
The  vessel  light  akmg  the  level  glides. 
When,  rising  sad  and  slow,  with  pensive  look. 
Thus  to  the  melancholy  train  I  spoke: 

** '  O  friends,  Oh  ever  partners  of  my  woes. 
Attend  while  I  what  Heaven  foredooms  disclose. 
Hear  all !  fote  hangs  o'er  all  I  o»  you  it  lies 
To  live,  or  perish !  to  be  safe,  be  wise  I 

** '  In  flowery  meads  the  sportive  Sirens  play, 
Tooch  the  soft  lyre,  and  tune  the  vocal  lay ; 
Me,  me  ak»oe,  with  fetters  firmly  bound, 
The  gods  allow  to  hear  the  dangerous  sound* 
Hear  and  obey :  if  freedom  I  demand,' 
Be  every  fetter  strain'd,  and  added  band  to  band.' 

**  While  yet  I  speak,  the  winged  galley  flies. 
And,  lo !  the  Siren  shores  like  mists  arise. 
Sunk  were  at  once  the  windk ;  the  air  above. 
And  waves  below,  at  once  forgot  to  move ! 
Some  demon  calm'd  the  air,  and  smooth'd  the  deep, 
Hush'd  the  loud  winds,   and  charm'd  the  waves 
Now  every  sail  we  furl,  each  oar  we  ply ;  [to  sleep. 
Lash'd  by  the  stroke,  the  frothy  waters  fly. 
The  ductile  wax  with  busy  hands  I  mould, 
.  And  cleft  in  fragments,  dod  the  fragments  rolPd : 
Th'  aerial  region  now  grew  warm  with  day, 
The  wax  dissolved  beneath  the  bumiog  ray  ! 
Then  every  ear  I  barr'd  against  the  strain, 
And  from  access  of  pbrenzy  lock'd  the  brain. 
Now  round  the  mast  my  mates  the  fetters  roird, 
And  bound  me  limb  by' limb,  with  fold  on  fold. 
Then,  bending  to  the  stroke,  the  active  train 
Plunge  all  at  once  their  oars,  and  cleave  the  main. 

'*  While  to  the  shore  the  rapid  vessel  flies. 
Our  swift  approach  the  Siren  quire  descries  ; 
Gdf^stial  music  warbles  from,  their  tongue, 
Ad^  t^us  the  sweet  deludets  tuno-the  song : 


** '  Oh  stay,  O  pride  of  Greece !  Ulynes,'  sti|r  • 
Oh  cease  thy  course,  and  listen  to  our  lay  ! 
Blest  is  the  man  ordain'd  our  voice  to  hear, 
The  song  instructs  the  soul,  and  charms  the  ear. 
Approach !  thy  soul  shall  into  raptures  rise; 
Approach !  and  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wise  ! 
We  know  whatever  the  kings  of  mighty  name 
Achiev'd  at  llion  m  the  fiekl  of  fanoe ; 
Whale'er  beneath  the  Sun's  bright  journey  lies. 
Oh  stay  and  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wise !' 

*'Thns  the  sweet  charmers  warbled  o'er  the  main  ; 
My  soul  takes  wing  to  meet  the  heavenly  strain  i 
I  give  the  sign,  and  struggle  to  be  free ; 
Swift  row  my  mates,  and  shoot  akmg  the  sea; 
New  chains  they  add,  and  rapid  urge  the' way. 
Till,  dying  oflf,  the  distant  sounds  decay : 
Then,  scisdding  swiftly  from  the  dangerous  ground. 
The  deafiro'd  ear  unlock'd,  the  chains  unbound. 

"  Now  all  at  once  tremendous  scenes  unfold  ; 
Urander'd  the  deeps,  the  smoking  billows  roli'd ! 
Tumultnous  waves  embroil'd  the  beUowing  flood. 
All  tremblmg,  deaien'd,  and  aghast  we  stood  I 
No  more  the  vemel  pkmgh'd  the  dreadful  wave. 
Fear  seiz'd  the  mighty,  and  unnerv'd  the  brave; 
Each  dropp'd  his  oar:  but  swift  from  man  to  man 
With  looks  serene  I  tum'd,  and  thoa began^ 
'  O  friends!  Oh  often  tried  in  adverse  storms ! 
With  ills  familiar  in  more  dreadful  forms  1     * 
Deep  in  the  dire  Cyclopean  den  yon  lay. 
Yet  safe  retum'df— Ulysses  led  the  way. 
Learn  courage  hence !  and  in  tny  care  confide  : 
Lo !  still  the  saoM  Ulysses  is  your  guide  ! 
Attend  my  words !  your  oars  incessant  ply  ; 
Strain  every  nerve,  and  bid  the  vessel  fly. 
If  firom  yon  jostling  roeks  and  wavy  war 
Jove  safety  grants ;  he  grants  it  to  your  eare. 
And  thou  whose  gfuiding  hand  directs  oor  way. 
Pilot,  attentive  listen  and  obey  ! 
Bear  wide  thy  course,  nor  plou^  those  angry 


Where  rolls  yon  smoke,  yon  tumbling  ocean  raves; 
Steer  by  the  higher  ro6k;  lest  whiri'd  around 
We  sink,  beneath  the  circling  eddy  drown'd.' 

'f  While  yetlspeak,  at  once  their  oars  they  seise. 
Stretch  to  the  stroke,  and  brush  the  working  seas. 
Cautious  the  name  of  Scylla  I  supprest ; 
That  dreadfia  sound  had  chill'd  the  boldest  bieaat. 
Meantime,  forgetful  of  the  voice  divine. 
All  dreadfol  bright  my  limbs  in  armour  shine ; 
High  on  the  deck  I  take  my  dangerous  stand. 
Two  g^littering  javelins  lighten  in  my  hand  ; 
Prepared  to  whiri  the  whizzing  spear  I  stay. 
Till  the  foil  fiend  arise  to  seize  her  prey. 
Around  the  dungeon,  studious  to  beh<^ 
The  hideous  pc»t !  my  labouring  eyes  1  loU'd ; 
In  vain !  the  dismal  dungeon  dark  as  nig^t 
Veils  the  dire  monster,  and  confounds  the  sight. 
<*  Now  through  the  rocks,  af^ll'd  with  deep 
dismay, 
We  bend  our  course,  and  stem  the  desperate  way; 
Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  honour  forms. 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms* 
When  the  tide  nishes  from  her  rumbling  caves 
The  rough  rock  roars;  tumultuotu  boil  the  waves; 
They  toss,  they  foam,  a  wild  confusion  raise. 
Like  waters  bubbling  o*er  the  fiery  blaze ; 
Eternal  mists  obscure  th'  aerial  plain, 
And  high  above  the  rock  she  spouts  the  main ! 
When  in  her  gnlphs  the  rushing  sea  subsides. 
She  draio$  the^  ocean  with  the  refluent  tides: 
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Itkt  rock  rdteUovB  with.«  thttodering  toand ; 
l)eep,  wondrous  deep  below,  appears  the  ground. 

'*  Struck  with  despair,  with  trembling  hearts  we 
view*d 
The  yawning  dungeon,  and  the  tumbling  flood  ; 
When,  lo !  fierce  Scylla  stooped  to  seize  her  prey, 
Stretch'd  her  dire  jaws,  and  swept  six  men  away ; 
Chieis  of  renown !  loud-echoiojp  shrieks  arise : 
I  turn  and  view  them  quirering  in  the  skies ; 
l*hey  call,  and  aid  with  out-stretch'd  arms  implore : 
In  vain  they  call ;  those  arms  are  stretch'd  no 

more. 
As,  ftom  some  rock  that  over-hangs  the  flood. 
The  silent  fisher  calls  th'  msidious  food. 
With  fraodful  care  he  waits  the  finny  prize. 
And  sudden  lifts  it  quivering  to  the  skies : 
dp  the  fool  monster  lifts  her  prey  on  high. 
So  pant  the  wretches,  struggling  in  the  sky  ; 
In  the  wide  dungeon  she  devours  her  food, 
And  the  flesh  trembles  while  she  chums  Uie  blood. 
Worn  as  I  am  with  grie6,  with  care  decay'd ; 
Never,  I  never,  scene  so  dire  survey'd  ; 
My  shivering  blood,  congealM,  forgot  to  flow; 
Aghast'  I  sto«d  a  monument  of  woe  ! 

"  Now  from  the  rocks  the  rapid  vessel  flies, 
And  the  hoarse  din  like  distant  thunder  dies; 
To  Sol's  bright  isle  our  voyage  we  pursue. 
And  now  the  glittering  mountains  rise  to  view. 
There  sacred  to  the  radiant  god  of  day, 
Grue  the  fiiir  herds,  the  flocks  promiscuous  stray  ; 
Then  suddenly  was  heard  along  the  main 
To  km  the  ox,  to  bleat  the  woolly  train. 
Straight  to  my  anxious  thoughts  the  sound  convey'd 
The  words  of  Circe  and  the  Theban  shade ; 
Wam'd  by  their  awful  voice  these  shores  to  shun. 
With  cautious  fears  opprest,  I  thus  begun : 

**  •  O  friends !  Oh  ever  exercis'd  m  care ! 
Hear  Heaven's  commands,  and  reverence  what  ye 

hnrl 
To  fly  tliese  shores  the  prescient  Theban  shade 
And  Circe  warns  1  O  be  their  voice  obey'd : 
Some  mighty  woe  relentless  Heaven  forebodes: 
Ply  the  (fire  regions,  and  revere  the  gods  I' 

•*  MTiile  yet  I  spoke,  a  sudden  sorrow  ran 
ThroQfh  every  breast,  and  spread  fron»  man  to 
Till  wrathful  thus  Eurylochits  began :  [man, 

•*  *  O cruel  thou!  some  fury  sore  has  stcePd 
That  stubborn  soul,  by  toil  untaught  to  yield  ! 
Prom  sleep  debarred,  we  sink  from  woes  to  woes : 
And  cruel  enviest  thou  a  short  repose  ? 
Still  must  we  restless  rove,  new  seas  explore. 
The  Sun  descendmg,  and  so  near  the  shore  ? 
And,  lo  the  night  begins  her  gloomy  reign. 
And  doubles  all  the  terrours  oHT  the  main. 
Oft  in  the  dead  of  night  loud  winds  arise. 
Lash  the  wild  surge,  and  bluster  in  the  skies ; 
Oh !  should  the  fierce  south-west  his  rage  display. 
And  toss  with  rising  storms  the  watery  way,' 
Though  gOils  descend  from  Heaven's  aerial  plain 
To  lend  us  aid,  the  gods  descend  in  vain : 
Then  while  the  night  displays  her  awful  shade. 
Sweet  time  of  slumber !  be  the  night  obey'd ! 
Haste  ye  to  land !  and  when  the  morning  ray 
Sheds  her  bright  beam,  pursue  the  destined  way.* 
A  sudden  joy  in  every  bosom  rose ; 
So  wiird  some  demon,  minister  of  woes  ! 

**To  whom  with  grief—'  Oh  !  swift  to  be  undone. 
Constrained  I  art  what  wis<lom  bids  me  shun. 
2ut  yonder  bcnls  and  yon>lcr  flocks  forbe-ar ; 
Attest  the  Heavens,  and  call  the  go<U  to  hear : 


Content  an  innocent  repast  display. 

By  Circe  given  and  fly  the  dangerous  prey.' 

"  Thus  I :  and  while  to  shore  the  vessel  flies. 
With  hands  uplifted  they  attest  the  skies; 
Then,  where  a  fountain's  gurgling  waters  play. 
They  rush  to  land,  and  end  in  feasts  the  day : 
They  feed ;  they  quaff;  and  now  (their  hunger  fed) 
Sigh  for  their  friends  devoured,  and  mourn  the  dead, 
Nor  cease  the  tears,  till  each  in  slumber  shares 
A  sweet  forgetfulness  of  human  cares. 

"  Now  far  the  night  advanced  her  gloomy  rdgn. 
And  setting  stars  roll'd  down  the  azure  plain : 
When,  at  the  voice  of  Jove,  wild  whiri«Jnds  rise. 
And  clouds  and  double  darkness  veil  the  skies  ; 
The  Moon,  the  stars,  the  bright  ethejrial  host 
Seem  as  extinct,  and  all  their  splendours  lost ; 
The  furious  tempest  roars  with  dreadful  sound : 
Air  thunders,  rolls  the  ocean,  groans  the  ground* 
All  night  it  rag'd :  when  morning  rose,  to  land 
We  haul'd  our  bark,  and  moored  it  on  the  strand,  ' 
Where  in  a  beauteous  grotto's  cool  recess 
Dance  the  green  Nereids  of  the  neighbouring  seas* 

**  There  while  the  wild  winds  whistled  o'er  the 
Thus  careful  I  addrest  the  listening  train :   [main, 
'  O  friend^  be  wise,  nor  dare  the  flocks  destroy 
Of  these  fiur  pastures :  if  ye  touch,  ye  die ! 
Wam'd  by  the  high  command  of  Heaven,  be  aw'd. 
Holy  the  flocks,  and  dreadful  is  the  god ! 
That  god  who  spreads  the  radiant  beams  of  light. 
And  views  wide  Earth  and  Heaven's  unmeasur'd 
height' 

'*  And  now  the  Moon  had  run  her  monthly  round. 
The  south-east  blustering  with  a  dreadful  sound  ; 
Unhurt  the  beeves,  untouch'd  the  woolly  train 
Low  through  the  g^rove,  or  range  the  flowery  plain  t 
Then  fail'd  our  food  ;  then  fish  we  make  our  prey. 
Or  fbwl  that  screaming  hunt  the  watery  way. 
Till  now,  iVom  sea  or  flood  no  succour  found, 
Pamine  and  meagre  want  besieg'd  us  round. 
Pensive  and  pale  from  grove  to  grove  1 8tra3r'd, 
Prom  the  loud  storms  to  find  a  sylvan  shade; 
There  o'er  my  hands  the  living  wave  I  pour ; 
And  Heaven  and  Heaven's  immortal  thrones  adore, 
To  calm  the  roarings  of  the  stormy  main. 
And  grant  me  peaceful  to  my  realms  again. 
Then  o'er  my  eyes  the  gods  soft  slumb^  shed. 
While  thus  Eurylochus  arising  said : 
'  O  friends !  a  thousand  ways  frail  mortals  lead 
To  the  cold  tomb,  and  dreadful  all  to  tread  ; 
But  dreadful  most,  when  by  a  slow  decay 
Pale- hunger  wastes  the  manly  strength  away. 
Why  cease  ye  then  t'  implore  the  powers- above^ 
And  ofier  hecatombs  to  thundering  Jove  ? 
Why  seize  ye  not  yon  bee%'es,  and  fleecy  prey  } 
Arise  unanimous;  arise  and  slay! 
And,  if  the  gods  ordain  a  safe  return, 
To  Phoebus  shrines  shall  rise,  and  altars  bi^rn. 
But,  should  the  powers  that  o'er  mankind  prttida 
Decree  to  plunge  us  in  the  whelming  tide. 
Better  to  rusli  at  once  to  shades  bdow. 
Than  linger  life  away,  and  nourish  woe !' 

"  ThMS  he :  the  beeves  around  securely  stray, 
When  swifl  to  ruin  they  invade  the  prey ; 
They  seize,  they  kill! — but  for  the  ritefvine^ 
The  l>arlcy  fail'd,  and  for  libations  wine. 
Swift  from  the  oak  tlicy  strip  the  shady  pride  ; 
And  verdant  leaves  the  flowery  cakesopply'r'^ 

"  With  prayer  they  now  addrett  th*  ethtriil 
train. 
Slay  the  selected  beeves,  and  flay  the  slai»s 
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The  thigh#,  in^  fet  Involved,  divide  with  art, 
Strcw'i  o'M-  with  morsels  cut  from  every  part 
Waiter  instead  of  Whie,  is  brought  in  urqs, 
And  pottr*d  prdfancly  as  the  victim  bums. 
The  thighi  thiB  Offer'd,  and  the  entrails  dfest, 
They  roost  the  fragments,  and  prepare  the  feast 
.    «.  T,j^  ^hen  soft  g]  amber  fled  my  troubled  brain  j 
fiacktotHebark  Ispe^  along  the  main. 
When,  lb  !  ah  odour  from  the  feast  exhales, 
Spreads  o*er  the  coast,  and  scents  the  tainted  gales , 
A  chiify  fear  <MjngealM  my  \ital  blood. 
And  thus  obtestTng  Heaven  I  mouro'd  aloud  t 

*^'  O  •ire  of  men  and  gods,  immortal  Jovel 
Oh,  ill  ye  blissful  powers  thatt«ign  above  ! 
"Why  <rere  my  cares  beguil'd  in  short  repose? 
O  fatal  slumber  paid  with  lasting  woes ! 
A  deed  to  dreadful  all  the  gods  alarms, 
Vengeance  is  on  the  wing,  and  Heaven  fc  arms!' 
"  Meantime  Lampetie  modnts  th*  aSrial  way, 
And  kindles  into  rage  the  god  of  day : 

"  *  Vengeancfc,  ye  powers,'  (he  cries)  *  And  thou 
whose  hand 
Aims  the  red  bolt,  and  hurls  the  writhen  brand! 
Slain  ave  those  herds  which  t  with  pride  survey, 
When  through  the  ports  of  Heaven  I  pour  the  day. 
Or  deep  In  Ocean  plunge  the  burning  ray. 
Vengeance,  ye  gods  !  or  I  the  skies  forego. 
And  bear  the  lamp  of  Heaven  to  shades  below.* 

"  To  whom  the  thundering  power :  *  O  source 
Whose  radiant  lamp  adorns  the  azure  way,  [of  day ! 
Still  may  thy  beams  through  Heaven's  bright  por- 
tals rise, 
•Hiejoy  of  Earth,  and  glory  of  the  skies ; 
Lo !  my  red  arm  I  bare,  my  thunders  guide. 
To  dash  th*  oUenders  in  tSte  whelming  tide.» 

"  Tbfair  Calypso,  from  the  bright  abodes, 
Hermes  conveyM  these  councils  of  the  gods. 
"  Meantime  from  man  to  roan  my  tongue  ex- 
clahns, 
My  wrath  is  kindled,  and  my  soul  in  flames. 
In  vain  '.  I  view  performM  the  direful  deed, 
Beeves,  slain  by  heaps,  along  the  ocean  bleed. 
**  Now  Heaven  gave^igns  of  wrath  j  along  the 
ground 
Crept  tho  raw  hides,  and  with  a  bellowing  sound 
Boar*d  the  dead  limbs ;  the  burning  entrails groan'd. 
Six  guilty  days  my  wretched  mates  employ 
In  hiipioni  feasting,  and  uuhallow»d  joy; 
The  seventh  arose,  and  now  the  ske  of  gods 
HeinM  the  rough  storms,  and  calm'd  the  tossing 

floods: 
With  speed  th*  barlq  we  climb ;  the  spacious  sails 
Loo8*d  from  the  yards  inVite  th'  impelling  gales. 
Past  sight  of  shore,  along  tha  surge  we  bound, 
And  all  above  is  sky,  and  ocean  all  around ! 
When,  lo  I  a  murky  cloud  the  thunderer  forms 
Full  b*er  our  hei^,  and  blackens  Heaven  with 

storms. 
Kight  dwells  o'er  all  the  deep:  and  now  outflies 
The  ^oomy  ^est,  and  whistles  in  the  skiei. 
The  mountain-billows  roar !  the  ftirious  bl|st 
Howb  o'er  the  shroud,  and  rends  it  from  the  mast  2 
The  mast  gives  way,  and,  crackling  as  it  bends. 
Tears  ut>  the  deck ;  then  all  at  once  descends ; 
The  pilot  by  the  tumbling  ruin  slain. 
Dashed  from  the  helm,  falls  headlong  in  the  main. 
Tbeif  Jove  in  anger  bids  his  thunders  roll, 
fend  fbrky  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole. 
Pierce  at  odr  heads  his  deadly  bolt  he  aims, 
Bed  witU  lOCoifimoQ  wratbi  and  wrapt  hi  flames : 


Full  on  the  bark  It  fefl ;  now  high,  now  1b#  ? 
To«M  and  re-to*M,  it  reePd  beneath  the  blo#  ; 
At  once  into  the  main  the  crew  it  shook : 
Sulphureous  odou'ii  rose,  and  smouldering  ftnoke. 
Like  fowl  that  hatnit  the  floods,  they  sink,  they  risc^ 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  with  shrieks  and  dreadful  cries; 
And  strive  to  gain  the  bark ;  but  Jove  denies. 
Firm  at  the  helm  I  stand,  when  fierce  the  main 
Rush*d  with  dire  noise,  and  dash'd  the  ^dt?s  lA 
Again  impetuous  drove  tike  furious  blast,    [twaiil- ; 
Snapt  the  strong  helm,  and  bore  to  sea  the  mast* 
Firm  to  the  mast  with  cords  the  helm  I  bind,. 
And  ride  aloft,  to  providence  resigned} 
Through  tumbling  billows,  and  a  war  of  wind.  . 
*'  Notr  sunk  Sie  ^est,  and  now  a  sotftherti 
breeze. 
More  dreadful  than  the  tempest,  lash'd  the  ieai ^ 
For  ontbe  rocks  it  bore  where  Scylla  raves, 
And  dire  Charybdis  rolls  her  thuudering  wav<zt. 
All  night  I  drove  5  and  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Fast  by  the  rocks,  beheld  the  desperate  way  : 
Just  when  the  sea  within  her  gnlfs  subsides. 
And  in  the  roaring  whirlpools  rush  the  tides. 
Swift  fram  the  float  I  vaulted  with  a  bound. 
The  lofty  fig-tree  seizM,  and  clung  around. 
So  to  the  beam  the  bat  tenacious  clings , 
And  pendent  round  it  clasps  his  leathern  wings. 
High  m  the  air  the  tree  its  boughs  displayed. 
And  p'er  the  dungeon  cast  a  dreadful  shade. 
All  nnsustain'd  between  the  wave  and  sky. 
Beneath  my  feet  the  whirling  billows  fly, 
What  time  the  judge  forsakes  the  noisy  bar 
To  take  repast,  and  stills  the  wordy  war ; 
Charybdis  rumbling  from  her  inmost  caves. 
The  mast  refunded  on  her  refluent  waves. 
Swift  from  the  tree,  the  floating  mast  to  gido. 
Sudden  I  dropt  amidst  the  flashing  main ; 
Once  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode. 
And  oar^d  with  labouring  arms  along  the  flood. 
Unseen  I  pass'd  by  Scylla's  dire  abodes : 
So  Jove  decreed  (dread  sire  of  men  and  gods)  ! 
Then  nine  long  days  I  plough  the  calmer  seas, 
Heav'd  by  the  surge,  and  wafted  by  the  hpsezt* 
Weary  and  wet  th*  Ogygian  shores  I  gain. 
When  the  tenth  Sun  descended  to  the  main. 
There,  in  Calypso's  ever-fragrant  bowers, 
Refresh'd  I  lay,  and  joy  beguil'd  the  hours. 

"  My  following  fates  to  thee,  O  king,  are  know». 
And  the  bright  partner  of  thy  royal  throne. 
£nough  :  in  misery  can  words  avail  ? 
And  what  so  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  V^ 
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ARGUMENT. 


TBB  iOLtlVAL  OP  ULVtSBS  IN  fTRACA. 

Ulysses  takes  his  leave  of  Alcinous  and  Arete,  and 
embarks  in  the  evening.  Ncsd:  morning  the  ship 
arrives  at  Ithaca ;  where  the  sailors,  as  Ulysses 
is  yet  sleeping,  lay  him  on  the  shore  with  all  his 
treasures.  On  their  return,  Neptune  changet 
their  ship  into  a  rock.  In  the  mean  time  Ulysses, 
awaking,  knows  not  his  native  Ithaca^  by  reasoa 
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b^  a  ihbt  w^ich  'Pallas  had  cast  round  him.  He 
breaks  into  loud  lamentations :  tilt  the  goddess, 
jiippearing  to  him  in  the  foi^n  of  a  shepherd,  dis- 
iiovers  the  toUntry  td  him,  and  points  out  the 
partictllar  places.  He  then  tells  a  feigned  story 
Sf  his  adventures,  upon  which  she  manifests  her- 
self, and  tiiey  consult  together  6(  the  measured 
tp  be  taken  to  destroy  the  suitors.  To  conceal 
Iris  rettim,  and  disguise  his  person  the  more 
c;^R?ctually,  she  changes  Uim  into  the  figure  of 
mn  old  biiggar. 


He  ceasM  ;  bUt  left  so  plea^ng  bn  iWit  ear 
ilis  vofce,  that  listenhig  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 
A  pause  of  silence  hushed  the  shady  rboms : 
The  gratelFbl  conference  then  the  king  resume  t 

**  Whaterer  toih  the  great  Ulysses  past. 
Beneath  this  happy  roof  they  end  at  last; 
No  longer  now  ftt)m  shore  to  shore  to  roarti. 
Smooth  seas  and  gentle  winds  invite  him  home. 
Jflat  bear  me,  princess  !  whom  these  walls  endlose. 
To  whom  my  chanter  sings,  and  goblet  flows 
With  wines  unmixM  (an  honour  due  td  age, 
To  cheer  the  grave,  and  w«rm  the  poet»8  rage) 
7*hough  labonir'd  gold  and  many  a  dazzlhig  Vest 
iie  heaped  Already  for  our  godlike  guest ; 
Without  new  treasures  let  him  not  remove, 
Large,  and  eiepressiTe  of  tlie  public  love : 
Each  peer  a  tripod,  each  a  vase  bestow, 
A  general  tribute,  which  the*state  shall  owe.'* 
,   This  sentence  pleased :  then  all  their  ste^  addrest 
To  separate  miinsidns,  and  reth>'d  to  ^esi 
.  Now  did  the  rbsy-fingcr*d  Mom  arise. 
And  shed  her  sadred  li^ht  alohg  the  skies. 
X)owit  to  the  haven  and  the  ships  in  haste 
They  bore  the  treaiures^  and  m  safety  ptacM* 
The  king  himself  the  vases  rang'd  with  care : 
Then  badie  his  followers  to  the  feast  repair. 
A  victim  ox  beneath  the  sacred  hand 
'  0f  great  Alcinous  falls,  and  stains  the  sand. 
Ta  Jove  th*  eternal  (power  above  all  powers ! 
Who  wings  the  winds,  and  darkens  Heaven  with 

showers) 
ffhe  flamei  ascend :  till  evening  they  prolong 
The  rites,  more  sacred  made  by  heavenly  soug : 
For  in  the  midst,  with  public  honours  grac'd, 
Thy  lyre  divine,  Demodocns!  wasplac'd;, 
All,  but  Ulysses,  heard  with  flx'd  delight : 
He  sate,  and  ey*d  the  Sun,  and  wishM  the  night; 
Slow  seem*d  the  Sun  to  move,  the  hours  to  roll, 
His  native  home  deep  imag'd  in  his  soul. 
As  the  tir'd  ploughijnan,  spent  with  stubborn  toil. 
Whose  oxen  long  have  torn  the  furrowed  soil. 
Sees  with  dtdight  the  Sun's  declining  ray. 
When  home  with  feeble  knees  he  bends  bis  way 
To  late  repast  (the  day's  hard  labour  done)  ;. 
So  to  Ulysses  welcome  set  the  Sun. 
Then  instant  to  Alcinons  and  the  rest 
(The  Scherian  states)  he  tum'd,  and  thus  ad- 
drest: 
**  O.thon,  the  first  in  lih-it  and  command ! 
And  jrou,  the  peers  and  princes  of  the  land ! 
May  every  joy  be  fours !  nor  this  the  least, 
When  due  libation  shall  have  crown'd  the  feast. 
Safe  to  my  home  to  send  your  happy  guest 
Complete  are  now  the  bounties  you  have  given. 
Be  all  those  bounties  hot  confirmed  by  Heaven  ! 
5Jo  may  I  find,  when  all  my  wanderings  cease, 
Jfy  oodsort  blameless, , and  my  friends  in  ptace* 
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On  yon  be  every  bliss ;  and  every  day. 
In  home-felt  joys  delighted,  roll  away :    * 
Yourselves,  your  wives,  your  long-descending  race,' 
May  every  god  enrich  -with  every  grace  ! 
Siire  fix'd  on  virtue  may  ymh-  nation  standi 
And  public  evil  never  touch  the  land  !" 

Hb  words;  well  wcigh'd,  the  general  voice  api 
Baiign,  and  instant  his  dismission  mov'd.  [prov'd 
The  monarch  to  Pontonous  gave  the  sign, 
To  fill  the  goblet  high  with  rosy  wine :  [plore  i 
"  Great  Jove  the  father  first,"  he  cried,  •*  im- 
Then  send  the  stranger  to  his  native  shore." 

The  luscious  wine  th*  obedient  herald  bronght; 
Around  the  mansion  flow'd  the  purple  draught : 
Each  from  his  seat  to  each  immortal  pours. 
Whom  glofy  circles  iri  th'  Olympian  boweti* 
Ulysses  sole  with  air  majestic  stands^ 
The  bowl  presentiitig  to  Arete's  hands; 
Then  thus :  "  O  queen,  farewell !  be  stifl  possest^ 
Of  dear  remembrance,  blessing  still  and  bl^' ! 
Till  age  and  death  shall  gently  call  thee  hence, 
(Sure  fete  of  every  mortal  excellence ! ) 
Farewell ;  Snd  joys  successive  ever  spring 
To  thee,  to  thine,  the  people,  and  the  king !"     ^ 

Thus  he ;  then,  parting,  prints  the  sandy  shorit 
To  the  fiiir  port :  a  herald  march'd  before. 
Sent  by  Alc'^nous ;  of  Arete's  train 
Three  chosen  niaids  attend  him  to  thfe  main  ; 
This  does  a  tunic  and  white  vest  convey, 
A  various  casket  tbat,  of  rich  inlay,  ^ 

And  bread  and  wine  the  third.  The  cheerful  mit^ 
Safe  in  the  hollow  poop  dispose  the  caies  : 
Upon  the  deck  soft  painted  robes  they  spread. 
With  linen  cover'd  for  the  heroes  bed. 
He  cliqib'd  the  lofty  stem ;  then  gently  prest 
The  inciting  cOuch,  and  lay  composed  to  rest. . 

Now  placM  in  order,  the  Phxacian  train 
Their  cables  fobse,  and  lanch  into  the  main : 
At  once  they  bend,  and  strike  their  equal  oars^ 
And, leave  the  sinking  hills  and  lessening  shores*  * 
While  on  the  deck  the  chief  in  silence  lies. 
And  pleasing  slumbers  steal  upon  his  eyes. 
As  fiery  coursers  in  the  rapid  race 
Urg'd  by  fierce  drivers  through  the  dusty  space. 
Toss  their  high  heads,  and  scour  along  the  plain  ^ 
So  mounts  the  tiounding  vessel  o'er  the  main. 
Back  to  the  stern  the  parted  billows  flow, 
And  the  black  ocean  foams  and  roars  below. 

Thus  with  spread  sails  the  winged  galley  flies  ; 
Less  swift  an  eagle  cuts  the  liauid  skies  ^ 
Divine  Ulysses  vas  her  sacred  load, 
A  man,  in  wisdom  equal  to  a  god ! 
Much  danger,  long  and  mighty  toils,  he  bore, 
In  storms  by  sea,  and  comluitii  on  th^  shore : 
All  which  soft  sleep  now  banish'd  from  his  breast. 
Wrapt  in  a  pleasing,  deep,  and  death -I  ike  rest 

But  when  the  morning  star  with  early  ray 
FlamM  in  the  front  of  H6iven,  and  promised  day  j 
Like  distant  clouds  the  mariner  descries 
Fair  Ithaca's  emerging  hills  arise. 
Far  from  the  town  a  spacious  port  appears, 
Sacred  to  Phorcys*  power,  whose  name  it  bean: 
Two  craggy  rocks  projecting  to  the  maiuj        ^ 
The  roaring  wind's  tempestuous  rage  restrain  ; 
Within,  the  waves  in  softer  murmurs  glide. 
And  ships  sefcufe  tirlthout  their  halsers  ride, 
High  at  the  bead  a  branching  olive  grows. 
And  crowns  the  pointed  cliffs  with  shady  boaghik 
Beneath,  a  gloomy  grotto's  cool  recess 
Delights  the  Nereids  of  th«  neighbouriof  tc$$p 
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Where  bowb  and  unv  were  femiM  of  living  utoiiQ, 
And  oiesiy  beams  in  native  marble  tbone ; 
On  whioli  the  labours  of  the  nymph  were  roWd, 
Their  webt  divine  of  purple  mix'd  with  gold. 
Withhi  the  cave  the  cluttering  beet  attend 
Their  waxen  woilci,  or  froA  the  r^  depend, 
Perpetnal  waters  o'er  the  pavement  glide  ; 
Two  marble  doon  unfold  on  either  tide « 
Saa«d  the  touth,  by  which  the  godt  dctcend  $ 
Bnt  mortals  enter  at  the  northern  end. 
Thither  they  bent,  and  haul'd  their  ship  to  land ; 

She  Ofooked  keel  divides  the  yellow  tend)  i 
y«et  sleeping  on  bit  conch  they  bore. 
And  gently  plao'd  him  on  the  rocky  thore. 
Hit  treatoiet  next,  Akinont' giftt,  they  laid 
In  the  wild  olive't  unfrequented  thade. 
Secure  fH>m  theft:  then  lanch'd  the  bark  again, 
JtesumM  their  oart,  and  measured  back  the  main. 
Kor  yet  forgot  old  Ocean's  drsnd  tnpreme 
The  Vengeance  vowM  for  eyeless  Polypheme. 
Before  the  throne  of  mighty  Jove  he  stood  $ 
And  sought  the  secret  counsels  of  the  gods 

*<  Shall  then  no  moi^,  O  thre  of  |Qds,  be  mine 
The  rights  and  honours  el  a  power  divine  ? 
Scom'd  ef  n  by  man,  and  (oh  I  severe  disgrace  \) 
$y  soft  Phcacians,  my  degenerate  race !    . 
Against  yon  destined  hc«d  in  vain  I  swore, 
>And  meaao'd  veogeanee,  ere  he  reach'd  his  shore ; 
Td  reach  his  natal  shore  was  thy  decree ; 
Mild  I  obeyed,  for  who  shall  war  with  thee  ? 
Behold  him  landed,  careless  and  asleep, 

from  all  th*  eluded  dangers  of  the  deep ! 
b!  where  belies,  amidst  a  shining  ttoce 
Of  brass,  rich  garments,  and  refulgent  ore : 
And  bears  triumphant  to  his  native  isle 
A  prise  more  worth  than  Dion's  noble  spotL** 

To  whom  the  father  of  th*  immortal  powers, 
Who  swells  the  clouds,  and  gladdens  earth  with 

showers: 
**  Oun  mighty  Neptune  thus  ef  man  complain  I 
Keptune,  tremendous  o'er  the  boundless  main ! 
Bever'd  and  awful  ev'n  in  Heaven's  abodes, 
>Ahcient  and  great !  a  god  above  the  gods ! 
If  that  low  race  offend  thy  power  divine, 
(Weak,  daring  creatures  ?)  is  not  vengeance  thine  ? 
Go  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastise." 
lie  said  :  the  thaker  of  the  Earth  replies : 

**  This  then  I  doom :  to  fix  the  gallant  ship 
A  mark  of  vengeance  on  the  sable  deep : 
To  warn  the  th^oghtless  self  confiding  train, 
Ko  more  unlioens'd  thus  to  brave  the  main. 
Full  in  their  port  a  shady  hill  shall  rise. 
If  such  thy  will"—"  We  will  it,"  Jove  replies  s 
*'  Bten  when,  with  transport  blackeninr  all  the 
TheswarmiDgpeopIe  hail  their  ship  to  land,  [ftrmad. 
Fix  her  for  ever,  a  memorial  stone: 
Still  let  her  seem  to  sail,  and  seem  alone ; 
The  trembling  crowds  shall  see  the  sudden  shade 
Of  whelming  mouoUins  overhang  their  bead !" 
With  that  the  god,  whose  earthquakes  roek  the 
ground, 
Fierre  to  Pbaeacia  cross'd  the  vast  proAmad, 
Swift  as  a  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  w^y, 
The  tHpged  pinna<^  thot  along  the  eea. 
The  god  arresU  ber  Wlll^a  sndden  stroke, 
And  roots  her  down  an  everletting  rock. 
Jlgbatt  the  Scherians  s^taud  in  deep  surprise  $ 
All  pwss  to  speak,  all  question  with  their  eyes. 
lyhat  handt  unseen  the  rapid  bark  restrain  ! 
And  yet  it  0irint^  or  ieemt  to  twin,  the  main ! 


Thus  they,  nnoonsciout  of  the  deed  divine  t 
Till  great  Alcioous,  rising,  ownM  the  sign. 

"  Behold  the  long  predestin*d  day  t"  he  erica  | 
"  Oh !  certam  fiiith  of  ancient  prophecies ! 
These  ears  have  heard  my  royal  sire  disclose 
A  dreadful  story,  big  witii  future  woes  $ 
How  mov'd  with  wrath,  that  careless  we  convey 
Promiscoous  every  guest  to  every  .bay. 
Stem  Neptune  rag*d ;  and  how  by  his  command 
Firm  rooted  in  the  surge  a  ship  should  stand 
(A  monument  of  wrath) :  and  mound  on  mound 
Should  hide  our  walls,  or  whelm  beneath  the 
ground. 

'*  The  Fates  hare  follow'd,  at  declar'd  the  mm 
■Be  humified,  nations !  and  your  monarch  hear. 
No  more  unlicensed  brave  the  deeps,  no  more 
With  every  stranger  past  from  shore  to  Aore  ; 
On  angry  Neptune  now  for  mercy  call : 
To  his  high  name  let  twelve  black  oxen  falL 
So  may  the  god  reverse  his  purpot'd  will. 
Nor  o'er  our  city  hang  the  dreadful  hilL" 

The  monarch  spoke:  they  trembled  and  obey'dt 
Forth  on  the  sands  the  victim  oxen  led : 
The  gathered  tribes  before  the  altan  stand,      . 
And  chiefs  and  rulers,  a  miyettic  band. 
The  king  of  Ocean  all  the  tribes  implore) 
The  blazing  altars  redden  all  the  shore. 

Meanwhile  Ulysses  in  his  country  lay, 
Beleas'd  from  sleep,  and  round  him  might  survey 
The  solitary  shore  and  rolling  sea. 
Yet  had  hb  mind,  through  tedious  absence,  toil 
The  dear  remembreooe  of  his  native  coast  s 
Besides,  Minerva,  to  secure  her  care, 
Diiliis*d  around  a  veil  of  tbickmi'd  air : 
For  to  the  gods  ordained,  to  keep  unseen 
His  royal  person  fhim  his  friends  and  queett; 
Till  the  proud  suitors  for  their  crimes  afibrd 
An  ample  vengeance  to  their  iajor'd  lord*  • 

Now  all  the  land  another  prospect  bore,. 
Another  port  appeared,  another  shore, 
And  long-oontinoed  wajrt,  and  winding  flooda. 
And  unknown  mountains,  crown'd  with  unknown 

woodt. 
taitive  and  slow,  with  sudden  grief  opprest. 
The  king  arose,  and  beat  hit  careful  breast, 
CMt  a  long  look  o*er  all  the  coast  and  mahi. 
And  sought  around,  his  native  realm  in  vain : 
Then  with  erected  eyet  stood  flx'd  in  woe. 
And,  as  he  spoke,  the  tean  began  to  flow : 

**  Ye  gods!"  hecryM,  **  upon  what  barren  coast,i 
In  what  new  region,  is  Ulysees  tost  ? 
Poisess'd  by  wild  barbarians,  fierce  In  arms  ) 
f>r  men  whose  bosom  tender  pity  warms  > 
Where  shall  this  treasure  now  in  safety  lie  ? 
And  whither,  whither,  its  sad  owner  fly  ? 
Ah  !  why  did  I  Aldnous'  grace  implore  ? 
Ah  !  why  forsake  Phseacia's  happy  shore  ? 
Some  jusfter  prince,  perhaps,  bad  entertaio'd. 
And  safe  restor'd  me  to  my  native  land. 
Is  this  the  promls'd,  long-expected  coast. 
And  this  the foitb  Phssada's  i(plen  boast? 
O  righteous  godt  1  of  all  t%  great,  bow  few 
Are  jutt  to  Heaven,  and  to  their  promise  true ! 
But  be,  the  power  to  whose  all  seeing  eyet 
The  deeds  of  men  appear  without  disguise  ; 
Th  bis  alone  t'  avepge  the  wrongs  I  bear : 
Pot  still  tb'  opprest  are  his  peculiar  care. 
To  count  these  pretenU,  and  from  thence  te^ 

prove 
rTheirfiuth,  itffline:  the  rtit  beloogt  to  Jove*" 
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Then  on  tte  gauds  be  nmfd.  hw  w«Utby  More, 
The  gold,  the  vests,  the  tripods*  oomber'd  o'er: 
All  these  he  fbuwl,  but  still  in  errour  tost, 
Bisoonsolate  he  wuders  oo  the  coast. 
Sighs  for  bis  country,  and  laments  again 
To  the  deaf  rocks,  and  hoarse  resounding  main: 
When,  to !  the  guardian  goddess  of  tbe  wise. 
Celestial  Pallas,  stood  before  bU  eyei  i 
In  show  a  youthfnl  swain,  of  form  dirine. 
Who  seem'd  descended  fit>m  some  princely  linew 
A  graceful  robe  her  slender  body  drest, 
Around  her  shouMers  flew  the  waving  vest ; 
Her  decent  hand  a  shining  javelin  bore. 
And  painted  sandals  on  her  feet  she  wore.    . 
To  whom  tbe  khig :  '*  Whoe'er  of  human  race 
Thou  art,  that  wander'st  in  this  desett  place  I 
With  joy  to  thee,  as  to  some  god,  I  bend,  , 
To  tlkee  my  treasures  and  myself  commend. 
Oh !  tell  a  wretch,  in  exile  doom'd  to  stray. 
What  air  I  breathe,  what  country  I  sorvey } 
The  fruitful  continent's  extiemest  bonnd, 
Or  some  foir  isle  which  Neptune's  anns  surround !'' 

*'  From  what  fair  clime,"  said  she,  **  remote  from 
Arriv'st  thou  here  a  stranger  to  our  name?   [ftime. 
Thou  see'st  an  bland,  not  to  those  unknown 
Whose  hills  are  brightened  by  the  rising  Sun, 
Kor  those  that,  placed  beneath  his  utmost  reign, 
Behcdd  him  sinlung  in  the  western  main. 
The  rugged  soil  allows  no  level  space 
Tor  flying  chariots,  or  the  rapid  race : 
Yet,  not  oogratefhl  to  the  peasant's  pain. 
Suffices  fulness  to  the  swelling  grain : 
The  loaded  trees  their  various  fruiu  produce. 
And  clustering  grapes  afibrd  a  generous  juice: ' 
Woods  crown  our  mountains,  and  m  every  grove 
Tbe  bounding  goats  and  frisking  heifers  rove : 
Soft  rains  and  kindly  dews  refresh  the  field. 
And  rising  q>rings  eternal  verdure  jrield. 
Ev'n  to  those  shores  is  Ithaca  renowned. 
Where  Troy's  majestic  ruins  strow  the  ground.^' 

At  this  the  chief  with  transport  was  possest. 
Hit  panting  heart  exulting  in  his  breast : 
Yet,  well  dissembling  his  untimely  joys. 
And  veiling  truth  in  plausible  disguise, 
Thus,  with  an  air  sincere,  in  Action  bold. 
His  ready  tale  th'  inventWe  hero  told : 

"  Oft  have  I  heard  in  Crete  this  island's  name; 
For  'twas  from  Crete,  my  native  soil,  I  came, 
Self-banish'd  thence.     I  sail'd  before  the  wind. 
And  left  my  children  and  my  friends  behind. 
From  fierce  Idomeneus*  revenge  1  flew. 
Whose  son,  the  swift  Orsilochus,  I  slew, 
(With  brutal  force  he  seiz'd  my  IVqjan  prey. 
Due  to  the  toils  of  many  n  btoody  day). 
Dnseen  I  'scap'd ;  and,  fovour'd  by  the  night» 
Hi  a  Phcenician  vessel  took  my  flight. 
For  Pyle  or  Elis  bound  :  but  tempests  tqft 
And  raginc  billows  drove  ns  on  your  coaiit. 
In  dead  of  ni^t  an  uoknowo  port  we  gain'd, 
fi^ent  with  fatigue,  and  slept  secure  on  laufl. 
Bnt  here  toe  rosy  mom  renew'd  the  day, 
While  in  th*  embrace  of  pleasing  sleep  I  lay, 
Sudden,  invited  by  auspicious  gales, 
They  land  my  goods,  and  hoist  their  flying  saQt. 
yM>endon*d  here,  my  fortune  I  deplore, 
A  hapless  exile  on  a  foreign  shore.'* 

Thtts.  while  he  spoke,  the  blne-eyd  maid  began 
With  pleasin;  smiles  to  view  tKe  ^like  man  : 
Thieii  chang'd  her  ibrm :  and  now,  divinely  hri^it, 
^»ve'»heiteply  daughter  itpo^ypfcts'dwi^t; 


like  a  fair  virgin  hi  her  beauty's  bloom, 
SkilPd  in  th'  illostrions  labours  of  the  loom. 

"  Oh,  still  the  same  Ulysses!*'  she  i^n'd, 
**  In  useful  craft  succesifully  refin'd  ! 
Artful  in  speech,  hi  action,  and  in  mind ! 
Sofflc'd  it  not,  that,  thy  long  labours  past. 
Secure  thou  seest  thy  native  shore  at  last } 
Rut  this  to  me  ?  who,  like  thjrself,  excel 
In  arts  of  counsel,  and  dissentbling  well ; 
1'e  me,  whose  wit  exceeds  the  powers  divhie. 
No  less  than  mortals  are  surpass'd  by  thine. 
Know'st  thou  nut  me }  who  made  thy  life  my  canf^ 
Through  ten  years*  wandering,  and  through  ten 

years'  war : 
Who  taught  thee  arts,  Alcinous  to  persuad^ 
To  raise  his  wonder,  and  engage  his  aid  t 
Apd  now  appear  thy  treasures  to  protect, 
Owceal  thy  person,  thy  designs  direct, 
And  tell  what  more  thou  must  from  fate  expect* 
Domestic  woes  far  heavierto  be  home  I 
The  pride  of  fools,  and  slaves'  insulting  scortt* 
But  thou  be  silent,  nor  reveal  thy  state : 
Yield  to  the  force  of  unresisted  fiite. 
And  bear  unmoved  the  wrongs  of  base  mankind,  * 
The  last,  and  hardest,  conquest' of  the  mind*" 

*<  Goddess  of  wisdom !"  Ithacus  replies, 
"  He  who  diicems  thee  must  be  truly  wise. 
So  seldom  viewed,  and  ever  in  disguise  I 
When  the  bold  Argives  led  their  warriog  powers, 
Against  prond  Ilipii's  weUHlefended  toweis ; 
UljTSses  was  thy  care,  celestial  maid ! 
Orar'd  with  thy  si^t,  and  favour'd  with  thy  aid*     "' 
But  when  the  Thijan  piles  in  ashes  lay. 
And,  bomid  for  Greece,  we'plough'd  the  wmtery 

way; 
Our  fleet  dispert'd  and  driven  from  coast  to  coast^ 
Thy  sacred  presence  from  that  hour  I  lost  t     '  " 
Till  I  beheld  thy  radiant  form  once  more. 
And  heard  thy  counsels  on  Phaeacia's  shore. 
But,  by  tb' almighty  author  of  thy  race, 
Tell  me,  oh  toll !  is  this  my  native  place  ?     ^ 
For  much  I  fsar,  long  tracts  of  land  and  sea 
Divide  this  coast  from  distant  Ithaca ; 
The  sweet  delusion  kuidly  you  impose, 
To  soothe  my  hopes,  and  mitigate  my  woes.** 

Thus  he.  The  blue-ey'd  goddess  thtiS  replies  ( 
"  How  prone  to  doubt,  how  cautious,  are  the  wise  V 
Who,  vecs'd  in  fortune,  fear  the  flattering  show. 
And  taste  not  half  the  bliss  the  gods  bestow. 
Tbe  more  shall  Pallas  aid  thy  just  desires. 
And  guard  the  wisdom  whiih  herself  inspires. 
Others,  long  absent  from  their  native  place. 
Straight  seeH  their  home,  and  fly  with  eager  pace 
To  their  wives'  arms,  and  children's  dear  embrace. 
Not  thus  Ulysses :  he  decrees  to  prove 
His  Subjects'  faith,,  si^d  queen's  suf«pected  love ; 
Who  moum'd  her  Jord  twice  ten  revolving  years. 
And  wastes  the  days  in  grief,  the  nights  in  tears. 
But  Pallas  knew  (thy  friends  and  navy  lost) 
Once  more  'twar  given  thee  to  behold  thy 'coast  1 
Yet  how  could  I  wi ;  h  adverse  fate  engage. 
And  mighty  Neptune's  unrelenting  rage  ? 
Now  lift  thy  longing  eyes,  while  I  restore 
The  pleasing  prospect  of  thy  natire  shore : 
Behold  the  p  >rt  of  Phetcys !  fonc'd  around 
With  rocky  mountains,  and%Hb' olives  crown'd. 
Behold  the  gloomy  grot !  whose  cool  recess 
Delights  the  Nereids  of  the  neighbouring  seatt 
Whose  now  neglected  altars  in  tby  reign 
91uA'd  with  tbe.btood  of  ak|eep  i^id  «nn  iMii, 
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Behold !  wliere  Ke ritus  the  clouds  divides, 
And  shakes  the  waving  forests  on  his  »ides." 

So  spake  the  .goddess ;  and  the  prospect  clear'd, 
The  mists  dinpcrsM,  and  all  the  coast  appeared. 
The  king  with  joy  confessed  his  place  of  birth. 
And  jon  his  kuees  salutes  his  mother  Earth :  . 
Then,  with  his  suppliant  hands  upheld 'in  air, 
Thus  to  the  sea-green  sisters  sends  his  prayer ; 

'*  Alt  hail !  ye  virgin-daughters  of  the  main ! 
Ye  streams,  beyond  my  hopes  beheld  agam ! 
To  you  once  more  your  own  Ulysses  bows ; 
Attend  his  transports,  and  receive  his  vows ! 
If  Jove  prolong  my  days,  and  Pallas  crown 
The  growing  virtues  of  my  youthful  son. 
To  you  shall  rit^  divine  be  ever  paid, 
And  grateful  oflferings  on  your  altan  laid.'* 

Then  thus  Minerva :  **  From  that  amdons  breast 
Dismiss  those  cares,  and  leave  to  Heaven  the  rest. 
Our  task  be  now  thy  treasured  stores  to  save. 
Deep  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  cave : 
Then  future  means  consult'' — She  spoke,  and  trod 
The  shady  grot,  that  brighten'd  with  the  god. 
The  closest  caverns  of  the  gtot  she  sought ; 
The  gold,  the  brass,  the  robes,  Ulysses  brought ; 
These  in  the  secret  gloom  the  chief  disposed, 
The  entrance  with  m  rock  the  goddess  closM. 

Now,  seated  in  the  olive's  sacred  shade, 
Conler  the  hero  and  the  martial  maid. 
The  goddess  of  the  azure  eyes  began : 
*'  Son  of  Laertes  t  much-ezp«»nenc'd  man  1 
The  suitor-train  thy  earli^  care  demand. 
Of  that  luxurious  race  to  rid  the  land : 
Three  years  thy  house  their  lawless  rule  has  seen, 
And  proud  addresses  to  the  matchless  queen, 
fiut  she  thy  absence  mourns  from  day  to  day. 
And  inly  bleeds,  and  silent  wastes  away: 
Klusive  of  the  bridal  hour,  she  gives 
Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  hopes  deceives." 

To  this  Ulysses:  «  O,  celestial  maid ! 
Prais'd^be  thy  oouAsel,  and  thy  timely  aid : 
Else  bad  I  seen  my  native  walls  in  vain. 
Like  great  Atrides  just  restored  and  shun. 
Tottclisafe  the  means  of  vengeance  to  debate. 
And  plan  with  all  thy  arts  the  scene  of  fate. 
Then,  then  be  present,  and  my  soul  hispire, 
As  when  we  wvapp'd  Troy's  heaven-built  walls  in 

fira 
Though  leagu'd  against  me  hundred  herons  stand, 
Hundreds  shaU  &11»  if  Pallas  aid  my  hand:." 

Sheanswer'd :  "  In  the  dreadful  day  of  fight 
Know,  I  am  with  thee,  strong  ia  all  my  might. 
If  thou  but  equal  to  thyself  be  found. 
What  kasping  numbers  then  .shall  press  the 

ground! 
What  human  victims  stain  the  feastful  floor ! 
How  wide  the  pavements  float  ^tth  guilty  gore ! 
It  ^ts  thee  now  to  wear  a  dark  disguise. 
And  secret  walk  unknown  to  mortal  eyes. 
Por  this,  my  hand  shall  wither  every  grace. 
And  every  elegance  of  form  and  lace. 
O'er  thy  smooth  skin,  a  bark  of  wrinkles  qpread, 
T^  boar  the  auburn  honours  of  th^  head. 
Disfigure  every  limb,  with  coarse  attire. 
And  in  thy  eyes  extinguish  all  the  fire; 
Add  all  the  wanU  and  the  decays  of  life ; 
Estrange  thee  from  thy  own;  thyson,  thy  wifo; 
From  the  loath'd  object  every  sight  shall  tum,^ 
And  the  blind  suitors  their  destruction  scorn. 

"  Go  fint  the  master  of  thy  hefds  to  find, 
Tnt,UihUd»Bt$t,  alajralJmaaadkiiHl: 


For  thee  he  sighs ;  and  txf  thefoyat  he}# 
And  chaste  Penelope  exttsnds  his  care.    < 
At  the  Coracian  rock  he  now  resides, 
Where  Arethusa's  sable  water  glides^ 
The  sable  water  and  the  copious  mast 
Swell  the  fat  herd ;  luxuriant,  large  repast  i 
With  him,  rest  peaceful  in  the  rural  cell, 
And  all  you  ask  his  faithful  tongue  sl»all  telL 
Me  into  other  realms  my  cares  convey, 
I'o  Sparta,  still  with  female  beauty  gay :  . 
For  know,  to  Sparta  thy  lov'd  ofisprlng  came, 
To  learn  thy  fortunes  from  the  voice  of  Famic.'^ 

At  this  the  father,  with  a  father's  care : 
"  Must  he  too  sufier  ?  he,  O  goddess !  bear 
Of  wanderings  and  cf  woes  a  wretched  share  ? 
Thro'  the  wild  oceta  plough  the  dangerous  waf  , 
And  leave  his  fortunes  and  his  house  a  prey  ? 
Why  wouhl'st  not  thou,  O  all-enlighten'd  mind ! 
Inform  him  certain,  and  protect  him,  kind:" 
To  whoin  Minerva :  *'  Be  thy  soul  at  rest ; 
And  know,  whatever  Heaven  ordaitiSk  is  best. 
To  Fame  1  sent  him,  to  acquire  renown  i 
To  other  regions  is  his  virtue  Icnown : 
Secure  he  sits^  near  great  Atrides  ptne'd ; 
With  friendships  strengthened,  and  >irith  honovfv 

grac'd. 
But  lo !  an  ambsMh  wiaits  his  passage  o'er; 
Fierce  foes  insidious  intercept  the  shore : 
In  vain !  for  soouct  all  the  nurtherous  Mood 
This  injur'd  land  shall  fittten  with  their  blood." 
She  spake,  then  toueh'd  hink  with  her  powerfdil 

wand: 
The  skin  shrunk  up,  and  withered  at  her  hand : 
A  swift  old  age  o'er  all  his  members  spread ; 
A  swdden  frost  was  sprinkled  on  his  head  ; 
Nor  longer  in  the  heavy  eye-ball  shiaM 
The  glance  divine,  forth*beaming  fhMn  tbemiud; 
His  robe,  which  spots  indelible  besmenr,     . 
In  rags  dishonest  flutters  with  the  hir  t 
A  stages  torn  hide  is  lapp'd  around  his  reins; 
A  rugged  staff  his  trembling  hand  susuins ; 
And  at  his  side  a  wretched  scrip  washuog, 
Wide-patch'd,  and  knotted  to  a  twisted  thbbfi 
So  look'd  the  chief,  so  mov'd,  to  mortal  eyes- 
Ohject  uncouth  !  a  man  of  miseries ! 
While  Pallas,  cleaving  the  wide  fit^d  olT'tiV, 
To  SfmttM,  ffies,  Tslemtdius  her  eare. 


THE  ODYSSEY. 


ARGUMENT. 

.TRl  COm'KRSATlOM   WITH   BUMAUt. 

Ulysses  arrives  in  disguise  at  the  house  of  Kunurai^ 
where  he  is  received,  entertained,  and  lodged,, 
with  the  ntmo»t  hospitality.  '  The  several  dis^ 
courses  of  that  faithful  old  servant,  with  tho' 
feigned  stoiy  told  by  Ulysses  to  conceal  himself 
and  other^conversations  on  various  safajebts; 
take  up  this  entire  book. 


But  he,  deep  musing,  o*er  the  monntainsstray'^' 
Thfongk  «agy  thickett^aia  wwiUnd  slide)     - 
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And  cmvef»M  ways  the  shaggy  coast  along, 

With  cliSs  and  Doddihr  forest  over-hung. 

JEunueus  at  his  sylvan  lodge  he  sought, 

A  faithful  servant,  and  without  a  fault 

Ulysses  found  him  husied,  as  he  sate 

Before  the  threshold  of  his  rustic  gate  i 

Afoond  the  mansion  in  a  circle  shone 

A  rural  portico  of  rugged  stone 

({n  absence  of  his  h>rd,  with  honest  toil 

His  own  industrious  hands  had  raisM  the  pile). 

The  wall  was  stone  from  neighbouring  quarries 

Bnctrcled  with  a  fence  of  native  thorn,        [iMme, 

And  strong  with  pales,  by  many  a  weary  stroke 

Of  stubborn  labour  hewn  from  heart  of  oak ; 

Frequent  and  thick.     Within  the  space  were  reared 

Twehre  ample  cells,  the  lodgment  of  his  herd. 

Pull  fifty  pregnant  females  each  contained  ; 

The  males  without  (a  smaller  race)  remained ; 

Doomed  to  supply  the  suitor's  wasteful  feast, 

A  iock  by  daily  luxury  decreased  ! 

Kow  searce  four  hundred  left    These  to  defend. 

Four  savage  dogs,  a  watchft^l  guard,  attend. 

Here  sate  EumsDug,  and  bis  cares  apply*d 

To  form  strong  burins  of  well-seasonM  hide. 

Of  four  assistants  who  his  labour  share, 

TT)rce  now  were  absent  on  the  rural  care  j 

The  faurth  drove  victims  to  the  suitor  train : 

Snt  he,  of  ancient  faith,  a  simple  swain, 

3igh'd,  while  he  fumish'd  the  luxurious  board. 

And  wearyM  Heaven  with  wishes  for  his  lord. 

Soon  as  iHyssesnear  the  enclosure  drew. 
With  open  mouths  the  furious  mastiffs  flew : 
Down  sate  the  sage,  and  cautious  to  withstand, 
het  fall  th*  offensive  truncheon  from  his  hand. 
Sodden,  the  master  runs  ;  aloud  he  calls; 
And  from  his  Jiasty  hand  the  leather  falls ; 
With  showers  of  stones  he  drives  them  far  away  ; 
The  scattering  dogs  around  at  distance  bay. 

"Unhappy  stranger !''   (thus  the  faithful  swain 
.Began  with  accent  nacious  and  humane) 
^*  What  sqrrow  had  been  mine,  if  at  my  gate 
Thy  reverend  age  had  met  a  shameful  fate.! 
foough  of  WOTS  already  have  I  known  j 
Enough  my  master's  sorrows  and  my  own. 
While  here  (ungrateful  task  •)  his  herds  I  feed, 
Prdain*d  fir  lawless  rioters  to  bleed; 
JPerhaps,  supported  at  another  -  s  board. 
Far  from  his  country  roams  my  hapless  lord  ! 
Or  ttgh'd  in  exile  forth  his  latest  breath, 
Kow  covered  w|th  tV  eternal  shade  of  death ! 

*'  But  enter  this  mv  homely  roof,  ^ndsee 
pnr  woods  not  void  of  hospitality. 
Then  tell  me  whence  thou  art  ?  and  what  the  share 
Of  woes  ^nd  wanderings  thou  wert  bom  to  bear  ?" 

He  said,  and,  seconding  the  kind  request, 
With  friendly  step  precedes  his  unknown  gue^t 
A  shaggy  goat's  to^  hide  beneath  him  spread. 
And  with  fi^h  rushes  heapM  ah  ample  bed : 
Joy  touch'd  the  hero's  tender  soul,  to  (ind 
^  JQSt  reception  from  a  heart  so  kind  : 
•*  And  oh,  ye  gods !  with  all  your  blessings  grace" 
(He  thus  broke  forth)  "  this  friend  of  human  race !" 

The  swain  reply*d  :  "  It  never  was  our  giiise 
To  slight  the  poor,  or  anght  humane  despise  ; 
For  Jove  unfolds  our  hospitable  door, 
ihs  Jove  that  sends  the  stranger  and  the  poor. 
little,  alas  !  it  all  the  good  lean-; 
A  man  oppresiM,  dependant,  yet  a  man: 
Accept  such  treatment  as  a  swam  affords, 
$^fe  to  the  insolence  of  youthful  lords ! 


Far  hence  is  by  unequal  gods  removM 
That  man  of  bounties,  loving  and  be]GrT*d ! 
To  whom  whatever  bis  slave  enjoys  is  uw'd, 
And  more,  had  fate  allowed,  had  been  beitom*  ; 
But  fate  condemns  him  to  a  foreign  shore ; 
Much  have  I  sorrowed,  but  my  master  more. 
Now  cold  he  lies,  to  dcath*s  embrace  resign'd  t 
Ah,  perish  Helen  !  perish  all  her  kind  ! 
For  whose  cm^'d  cause,  in  Agamemnon*s  name^. 
tie  trod  so  fatally  the  path<  of  fame. 

'*  His  vest  succinct  then  girding  round  hit 
waist. 
Forth  rush*d  the  swain  vith  hospitable  haite. 
Straight  to  the  lodgments  of  his  herd  he  nm» 
Where  the  fat  porkers  slept  beneath  Ihe  Sun; 
Of  two  his  cutlass  lanch'd  the  spouting  blood  ; 
These  quarter'd,  sing*d,  and  fix*d  on  forks  of 
All  hasty  on  the  hissing  coals  he  threw;  [wood^ 
And  smoking  back  the  tasteful  viands  drew,        * 
Broacbcrs  and  all ;  then  on  the  board  displayed 
The  ready  meal,  before  Ulysses  laid 
With  flour  iipbrown'd ;  next  mingled  wine  yet  sew^ 
And  luscious  as  the  bees*  nectarcous  dew  : 
Then  sate  companion  of  the  friendly  feast, 
With  open  look ;  and  thus  bespoke  his  guest : 

"  Take,  with  free  welcome,  what  our  haudi 
prepare, 
Such  fbod  as  falls  to  simple  servants'  shar^  ; 
The  best  our  lords  consume ;    those  thoughtle^ 
Rich  without  bounty,  guilty  without  fears  !  [peei^ 
Yet  sure  the  gods  their  impious  acts  detest. 
And  honour  justice  and  the  righteous  breast 
Pirates  and  conquerors,  of  harden'd  mind, 
Hie  foes  of  peace,  and  scourges,  of  mankind. 
To  whom  offending  men  are  made  a  prey 
When  Jove  in  vengeance  gives  a  land  away; 
Even  these,  when  of  their  ill-got  spoils  possess'd. 
Find  sure  tormentors  in  the  guilty  breast : 
Some  voice  of  god  close  whispering  from  within, 
'  Wretch  !  this  is  villainy,  and  this  is  sin.' 
But  these,  no  doubt,  some  oracle  explore, 
Th^t  tells,  the  great  Ulysses  is  no  more. 

'*  Hence  springs  their  CQnfldence,  and  from 
our  ^ghs 
Their  rapine  strengthens,  and  their  riots  rise : 
Constant  as  Jove  the  night  and  day  be^^ws. 
Bleeds  a  whole  hecatomb,  a  vintage  flows. 
None  match'd  this  hero's  wealth,  of  all  who  reign 
O'er  the  fair  islands  of  ^e  neighbouring  mam* 
Nor  a^l  the  monarchs  wbpse  far-dreaded  sway 
-TTie  wide  extended  continents  obey: 
First,  on  the  main  land,  of  Ulysses'  breed 
Twelve  herds,  twelve  flocks,  on  ocean's  margin  feed; 
As  many  stalls  for  shaggy  goats  arc  rear'd ;       ' 
As  many  lodgments  for  the  tusky  herd ; 
Those  foreign  keepcra  guard :  and  here  are  seen 
Twelve  herds  of  goats  that  grace  our  utmost  greem 
To  native  pastors  in  their  charge  assigned  ; 
And  mine  the  care  to  feed  the  bristly  kind: 
Each  day  the  fattest  bleeds  of  either  herd. 
All  to  the  suitors'  wasteful  board  preferr'd." 

Thus  he,  benevolent :  his  unknown  guest 
With  hunger  keen  devours  the  savoury  feast ; 
While  schemes  of  vengeance  ripen  in  his  breast 
Silent  and  thoughtful  while  the  board  he  ey'd^ 
Eum»us  pours  on  high  the  purple  tide; 
The  king  with  smiling  looks  his  joy  expre^'d. 
And  thus  the  kmd  inviting  host  address'd  : 

"  Say  now,  what  man  is  he,  the  man  deplor'4 
So  rich,  60  potent,  wl^om  you  style  your  lord  » 
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Late  wtth  suoli  afllaenoe  and  possesaiona  blest| 
And  now  in  honour**;  glorious  bed  at  reat  ? 
Whoever  wa«  the  warrior,  he  mast  be 
To  fame  no  stranger,  nor  perhaps  to  me ; 
Who  i^so  the  gods,  and  so  the  fates  ordain'd) 
Hare  wander'd  mnny  a  tea,  and  many  a  land.'* 

"  Small  is  tfae&ith,  the  prince  and  queen  ascribe*' 
(  Reply'd  EumsBus)  ' *  to  the  wanderinr  tribe. 
For  needy  strangers  stall  to  flattery  ^. 
And  want  too  oft  betrays  the  tongue  to  lyeu 
Each  vagrant  traveller  thai  touches  here» 
Deludes  with  fallacies  the  ro3ral  ear, 
To  dear  remembicance  makes  his  image  rise, 
And  <^alls  the  springing  sorrows  from  her  eyet. 
Such  thou  may*8t  be.     Rut  he  whose  name  yon 
Moulders  in  earth,  or  welters  on  the  wave,    [crate 
Or  food  for  fish  or  dogs  his  reliques  Ha, 
Or  torn  by  birds  are  scatte^d  through  fbe  sky. 
So  perishM  he  :  and  lejft  (for  ever  lost) 
Much  woe  to  all  but  sure  to  me  the  most 
So  mild  a  master  never  shall  I  find ; 
Less  dear  the  parents  whom  I  left  behind. 
Less  soft  my  mother,  less  my  lather  kind. 
Not  with  such  transport  would  my  eyes  run  o^er. 
Again  to  hail  them  in  their  native  shore  ; 
As  Jov*d  Ulysses  once  more  to  embrace, 
Restor'd  and  breathing  in  his  batai  place. 
That  name  for  ever  dread,  yet  ever  deai*, 
Even  in  his  ahtenoe  I  pronounce  with  fear : 
In  my  respect,  he  bears  a  prince's  part ; 
But  lives  a  very  brother  in  my  heart'* 

Thos  spoke  the  fnithful  swain;  and  thus  rejoinM 
,  The  master  of  his  grief,  the  man  of  patient  mmd : 
<•  Ulysses,  friend  I  shall  view  his  old  abodes 
(Distrustful  as  thon  art ;)   nor  doubt  the  gods. 
Nor  speak  I  rashly,  but  with  fiwth  averr*d, 
y  And  what  I  speak,  attestmg  Heaven  has  beard* 

If  so,  a  cloke  and  vesture  be  my  meed  $ 
,    Till  bSa  return,  no  title  shall  I  plead. 

Though  certain  be  my  news,  and  great  my  need. 
Whom  want  itself  can  force  untruths  to  tell, 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  Hell." 

•*  Thou  first  be  witness,  hospitable  Jove ! 
And  every  god  inspiring  social  love ; 
And  witness  every  household  power  that  waits 
Gnards  of  these  fires,  and  angel  of  these  gates ! 
Ere  the  next  Moon  increase  or  this  decay. 
His  ancient  realms  Ulysses  shall  survey, 
In  blood  and  dust  each  proud  oppressor  mourn, 
And  the  lost  glories  of  his  house  return." 

*<  Nor  shall  that  meed  be  thine,  nor  evermore 
$hall  lov'd  Ulysses  hail  this  happy  shore" 
(Replied  Enmsens).  "  To  the  present  hour 
l^owtum  thy  thoughts,  and  joys  within  our  power. 
Trom  sad  reflection  let  my  soul  repose  ; 
The  name  of  him  awakes  a  thousand  woec. 
But  guard  him,  gods  !  and  to  these  arms  restore ! 
Kot  his  true  consort  can  desire  him  more ; 
Kot  old  Laertes,  broken  with  despair ; 
Kot  young  Telemachits,  his  blooming  heir. 
Alas,  Telemachus !  mv  sorrows  flow 
Afresh  for  thee,  my  seoond  cause  of  woe ! 
Like  some  fair  plant  set  by  a  heavenly  hand. 
He  grew,  he  fioqrish'd,  and  he  blest  the  land  | 
In  All  the  youth  his  father'*  Image  shin'd. 
Bright  in  his  person,  bfjo^ier  in  his  mind. 
What  mat),  or  god^  decejv'd  his  better  sense. 
Tar  on  the  swelling  seas  to  wander  hence  ? 
To  distant  Pylos  hapless  is  he  gone, 
Tose^bismher'tfitei  MdfindhUown! 


For  traitort  wait  lUewajr,  with  dire  des%« 
To  end  it  once  the  great  Arcesba  line. 
But  let  utleave  him  to  their  wills  above  | 
The  fatet  of  men  are  in  the  hand  of  Jove. 
And  now,  my  venerable  guest !  declare 
Your  name,  your  parents,  and  yonr  native  tSk* 
Sincere  from  whence  begun  yonr  couiae  relate. 
And  to  what  ship  I  owe  the  friendly  freight  ?" 

Thus  he  ?  and  thus  (with  prompt  inventioahold) 
The  cautions  chief  hit  ready  story  toid : 

"  On  dark  reserve  what  better  can  pcevail^ 
Or  from  the  fluent  tongue  prodnoe  the  tale. 
Than  when  two  finends,  alone,  in  peaceful  plao* 
Coof^,  and  wines  and  cates  the  table  grace  ; 
But  most,  the  khid  inviter*B  obberfiil  faoe  ? 
Thus  might  we  sit,  with  social  goblets  crowa*d. 
Till  the  whole  drde  of  the  year  goes  round ; 
Not  the  whole  circle  of  the  year  would  doae 
My  long  narration  of  a  life  of  woes.  [I  caoMT 

But  such  was  Heaven's  high  will !  Know  then. 
From  sacred  Crete,  and  from  a  sire  of  feme : 
Castor  Hylacidea  (the^ame  he  bore) 
Belov'd  and  honour*d  in  his  native  shore  ;    * 
Blest  in  his  riches,  in  hi^  children  more. 
Sprung  from  a  handmaid,  fit>m  a  bought  eaibrace« 
I  shar'd  bis  kindness  with  his  lawful  race; 
But  when  that  fate,  whidi  all  must  undergo. 
From  Earth  remov'd  him  to  the  shades  below  | 
The  large  domain  his  greedy  (ions  divide. 
And  each  was  portioned  as  the  lots  decide. 
Little,  afes !  was  left  my  wretched  share, 
Fjtcept  a  house,  a  covert  from  the  air  : 
But  what  by  niggard  fortune  was  denied, 
A  willing  widow's  copious  wealth  supplied. 
My  valour  was  my  plea,  a  gallant  mind 
That  true  to  honour,  never  lagg'd  b^iind- 
(The  sex  is  ever  to  a  soldier  kind). 
^fow  wasting  years  n|y  Ibrmer  strength  oonfemid. 
And  added  woes  have  bow'd  me  to  the  ground ; 
Yet  by  the  stubble  you  may  guess  the  grain. 
And  mark  the  ruins  of  no  vulgar  man. 
Me,  Pallas  gave  to  lead  the  martial  storm. 
And  the  fetr  ranks  of  battle  to  deforqi : 
Me,  Mars  inspir'd  to  turn  the  foe  tn  flight 
And  tempt  the  secret  ambosh  of  the  night. 
Let  ghastly  death  in  all  his  forma  appear, 
I  saw  him  not,  it  was  not  mine  to  tear. 
Before  the  rest  I  rais*d  mv  ready  steel ; 
The  first  I  met,  he  yielded,  or  he  felL 
But  works  of  peace  my  soul  dtsdriin*d  to  bear. 
The  rural  labour,  or  domestic  care. 
To  raise  the  mast  the  missile  dart  to  wing. 
And  send  swift  arrows  from  the  bounding  string. 
Were  arts  the  gods  made  grateful  to  my  mind  ; 
Those  gods,  who  turn  (to  various  ends  designed) 
The  various  thoughts  and  talenia  of  mankind. 
Before  the  Grecians  touch'd  the  Trojan  plain. 
Nine  times  commander  Or  by  land  or  mahi. 
In  foreign  fields  I  spread  my  i^lory  hr. 
Great  in  the  praise,  rich  in  the  i^ils  of  war  : 
Thence  cliarg'd  with  riches,  as  increas'd  in  feai% 
To  Crete  return'd,  an  honourable  name. 
But  when  great  Jgve  that  direful  war  decreed. 
Which  rous*d  all  Greece,   and  made  the  mighty 
Our  states  myself  and  Idomen  employ        [bleed  | 
To  lead  their  fleets,  and  carry  death  to  Troy. 
Nroe  years  we  warr'd ;  the  tenth  saw  Ilion  /all ; 
Homeward  we  sail'd,  hut  Heaven  dispers'd  us  aU« 
One  only  month  my  wife  enjoy'd  my  stay  ; 
So  wiU'd  the  god  who  give!  and  takes  away« 
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^iOM  tliipt  I  mtmiM,  •qnipp'd  with  ready  ttortt, 
lutnt  to  Toysge  to  th'  Mgyjf^Mn  shores  $ 
Id  ^<eMt  and  sacrifice  my  choeeD  tram         f  main, 
^x  days  consumed ;  the  seventh  wt  plough'd  the 
Creie*s  ample  M  Is  dimhiish  to  our  eye ; 
Before  the  Boreal  blasts  the  vessels  fly  | 
Safe  throQf  h  the  level  teas  we  sweep  onr  way : 
The  steer-man  governs^  and  the  ships  obey. 
The  fifth  fair  mom  we  stem  th'  .Egyptian  tide : 
And  tilting  o'er  the  bay  the  vessel^  ride : 
To  anchor  there  my  fellows  I  command, 
And  spies  oommissioD  to  explore  the  land. 
Bat,  sway*d  by  lust  of  gain,  and  headlong  ^11» 
The  coasts  they  ravage,  and  the  natives  kin. 
The  spradtn^  clamoar  to  their  city  flies. 
And  hone  and  foot  hi  'mmgled  tumults  rise. 
The  reddentng  dawn  reveals  the  circling  flMdda, 
Horrid  with  bristly  spears,  and  glanciiM  shielda. 
Jove  thonder'd  on  their  side.    Oar  guilty  head 
We  tum*d  to  flight;   the  gatherinf  vengeance 

spread 
dn  all  parts  ronnd,  and  heaps  on  heaps  lie  dead. 
I  then  explor'd  my  thought,  what  eoune  to  prove ; 
(  And  sure  the  thought  was  dictated  by  Jove,) 
Oh  !  had  he  left  me  to  that  happier  doom. 
And  sav*d  a  life  of  miseries  to  oome ! 
The  radiant  helmet  from  my  browa  uolac'd 
And  low  oo  earth  my  shield  and  javelin  cast, 
I  met  the  monarch  with  a  suppliant's  fiice. 
Approach  hb  chariot,  and  his  knees  embrace. 
He  hear'd,  he  sav'd,  he  plac*d  roe  at  bis  side  $ 
My  state  he  pity'd,  and  my  tears  he  dried, 
BaitrainM  the  rage  the  vengeful  foe  expressM, 
And  tum'd  the  dodly  weapons  from  my  breast 
Pious  !  .to  guard  the  hospitable  rite. 
And  fearing  Jove,  whom  mercy.^s  works  delight. 
"  In  iEgypt  thus  with  peace  and  plenty  blest, 
I  liv'd  (and  happy  still  had  liv'd)  a  guest. 
On  seven  brixht  years  successive  blessings  wait  { 
Th«  next  changed  all  the  colour  of  my  £ite. 
A  fiilse  Phoenician,  of  tnsidions  mind, 
Vers'd  In  vile  arts,  and  foe  to  human  khid. 
With  semblance  fair  invites  me  to  his  home  ; 
I  seia*d  the  proffer  (ever  fond  to  roam) 
Domestic  in  his  Pithless  roof  I  stay'd, 
Till  the  swift  Sun  his  annual  circle  madcb 
To  Libya  then  he  meditates  the  way ; 
With  guileful  art  a  stranger  to  betray. 
And  sell  to  bondagii  in  a  foreign  land : 
Much  doubting,  yet.compelPd,  I  quit  the  strand. 
Through  the  mid  seas  the  nimble  pinnace  sails. 
Aloof  from  Crete,  before  the  northern  gales : 
But  when  remote  her  chalky  clifis  we  lost. 
And  far  from  ken  of  any  other  coast, 
When  all  was  wild  expaufe  of  sea  and  air ; 
Then  doomed  high  Jove  due  vengeance  u>  prepare. 
He  hung  a  night  of  honours  o'er  their  h^d 
(The  shaded  ocean  blacken'd  as  it  spread) ;  < 

He  lanch'd  the  fiery  bolt ;  from  pole  to  pole 
Broad  bmst  the  lightnings,  deep  the  thunders  roll ;  . 
In  giddy  rounds  the  whiriing  ship  is  tost. 
And  all  in  clouds  of  smothering  sulphur  lost 
Ab  from  a  hangmg  rock's  tremendous  height, 
The  sable  ciows  with  intercepted  flight  [hue  : 

Drop  headlong :  srarr'd  and  black  with  salphuroas 
So  from  the  deck  are  huHM  the  ghastly  crew. 
Such  end  the  wicked  found  I  but  Jove's  intent 
Was  yet  to  save  th*  oppressed  and  innocent 
Plac'd  on  the  mast  (the  last  recourse  of  life) 
Witliii]iidt«iidw«n»  1  heldime^Qalgtrifiii 


For  nine  long  days  the  billows  tittliig  o'er. 

The  tenth  soft  wafts  roe  to  Thesprotta's  shores 

The  monarch's  son  a  shlpwreck'd  wretch  relievM, 

The  sire  with  hospitable  rites  received. 

And  in  his  palace  like  a  brother  plac'd, 

With  gifts  of  price  and  gorgeous  irarments  grac'd. 

While  here  I  sqjourn'd,  oft  I  heard  the  &me 

How  late  Ulyssea  to  the  country  came. 

How  lov*d,  how  honoured,  m  this  cotiit  he  ttay'd. 

And  here  his  whole  collected  treasure  lay'd  i 

I  saw  myself  the  vast  unnumbered  store 

Of  steel  elaborate  and  refulgent  ore. 

And  hra«  high  heap'd  amidst  the  regal  doine  | 

Immense  supplies  for  ages  yet  to  oome ! 

Meantime  he  voyag*d  to  expl<»re  the  will 

Of  Jove,  on  high  Dod'oa's  holy  hill, 

What  means  might  best  his  safio  return  avails 

To  oome  ia  pomp,  or  bear  a  secret  sail  ? 

Full  oft  has  fbidon,  whiliit  he  pourM  the  wiae^ 

Attesting  solemn  all  the  powers  divine. 

That  soon  Ulysses  would  return,  decbr'd. 

The  sailors  v^aiting,  and  the  ships  prepar'd. 

But  first  the  king  dismiss*d  me  from  libi  shorei^ 

For  fair  Dulicbium  rrown'd  with  fruitful  stores; 

To  good  Acastns*  friendly  rare  consign^ : 

But  other  counseb  pleas'd  the  sailor's  miodt 

New  frauds  were  plotted  by  the  faithless  traio^ 

And  misery  demands  me  once  again. 

Soon  as  remote  from  shore  they  plough  the  wave. 

With  ready  hands  they  ruth  to  seize  their  slave  ; 

Then  with  these  tatter'd  rags  they  wrappM  me 

round, 
(Stripped  of  my  own)  and  to  the  vessel  hound. 
At  eve,  at  Ithaca's  delightful  land 
The  ship  arriv'd :  forth  issuing  on  the  land 
They  sought  repast ;  while  to  th'  unhappy  kind. 
The  pitying  gods  themselves  my  chains  unbind. 
Soft  I  descended,  to  the  sea  applied 
My  naked  breast,  and  shot  along  the  tidob 
SuoQ  past  beyond  their  sight,  I  left  the  flood. 
And  took  the  spreading  shelter  of  the  wood. 
Their  prixe  escap'd  the  faithless  pirates  moura'd  % 
But  deero'd  enquiry  vain,  and  to  their  ship  retuni*a» 
Screen'd  by  protecting  gods  from  hostile  eyes. 
They  led  me  to  a  good  man  and  a  wise. 
To  Kve  beneath  thy  hospiuble  can;. 
And  wait  the  woes  Heaven  dooms  me  yet  to  heer.*^ 
**  Unhappy  guest !  whose  sorrows  touch  mymind!** 
(Thus  good  EumsEfus  with  «  sigh  rejoto'd) 
"  For  real  suflerings  shice  1  grieve  sincere. 
Check  not  with  follacies  the  springinf  tear  | 
Nor  turn  the  passion  into  groundless  joy 
For  him,  whom  Heaven  has  destinM  to  destroy. 
Oh }  had  he  perish'd  on  some  well-fought  day. 
Or  in  bis  friend's  embraces  died  away ! 
That  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyet  aight^ 

raise 
Historic  marbles,  to  record  his  praise : 
His  praise,  eternal  on  the  &itbful  stone^ 
Had  with  transmissive  honours  grac'd  hit  sofe* 
Now  snatch'd  by  harpies  to  the  dreary  coes^ 
Sunk  is  tiie  hero/  aovi  his  glory  lost  \ 
While  pensive  m  this  solitary  den, 
Far  from  gay  cities  and  the  ways  of  men» 
I  linirf»r  life ;  nor  to  the  court  repair. 
But  when  the  constant  queen  commands  my  eare  | 
Or  when,  to  Uste  her  hoeoitable  board, 
Some  guest  arrives,  with  rumours  of  her  lord  j 
And  these  indulge  their  want,  and  those  their  wtlL 
And  here  the  tean^  aod  there  the  gohletifioir.     ^ 
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By  niMiy  jach  I  liare  beff^  vvwrts'd ;  but  chief 
By  ocve  iEtolian  robbM  of  all  belief,   • 
Whose  hap  it  was  to  this  our  roof  to  roam* 
^or  murdtir  banishM  from  hU  natite  home. 
He  swore,  Ulysses  on  the  coast  of  Crete 
Staid  but  a  season  to  relit  bis  fleet ; 
A  few  revolving  months  should  waft  him  o*er. 
Fraught  with  bold  warriors,  and  a  boundless  ttO|«. 

0  tbou  '.  whom  age  has  taught  to  understand. 
And  Heaven  has  guided  with  a  faToaring  hand ! 
On  god  or  mortal  to  obtrude  a  lie 
Torb^sar,  and  dread  to  Qatter  as  to  die. 

Kot  lor  such'  ends  my  house  and  h^rt  are  fret. 
But  dear  respect  to  Jove  and  charity." 

**  And  why,  O  swain,  of  nnbeliering  mind  r" 
(Thus  quick  rq>ly'U  the  wisest  of  mankind) 
**  Doi^bt  yon  my  oath  ?  yet  more  my  faith  to  try> 
A  solemn  compact  let  us  ratify, 
And  witness  every  power  that  rules  the  sky ! 
If  here  Ulyssef  from  his  labours  rest, 
^e  then  my  prize  a  tunic  and  a  vest ; 
And,  where  my  hopes  invite  me,  straight  trai^sport 
In  saietytaDulichium's  friendly  court.   « 
But>  if  he  greets  not  thy  desiring  eye. 
Hurl  me  frdm  yon  dread  precipice  on  hi{^ ; 
The  due  reward  of  fraud  and  perjury.!'       [mine»» 

"  Doubtless,  O  guest  I  great  laud  and  praise  were 
(Rcply'd  the  swain  jfbr  spotless  faith  divine) 
*'  if,  aftefsoeial  rites  and  gifts  beftow'4, 

1  stain'd  thy  hospitable  hearth  with  blood, 
How  would  the  gods  my  righteous  toils  succeed. 
And  bless  the  hand  that  made  a  stranger  bleed  } 
Ko  mbre — th'  approaching  hours  of -silent  night 
First  claim  reflection,  tfaeti  to  rest  invite ; 
Ikileatb  ou^  hUmble  cottage  let  us  bAste, 

And  here,  unenvy'd,  rural  dainties  taste." 
Thus  commun'd  these ;   while  to  their  lowly 
dome  ' 
The  full-lbd  swine  retumM  with  evening  home; 
Compdl'd,  reluctanJt,  to  the  several  sties,' 
With  din  obstfeperous,  add  ungrateful  cries. 
*rhtu  to  the  slaves^— ^  Now  from  the  herd  t^ebes^ 
Select,  in  hoaonr  of  our  foreign  guest : 
With  him  let  us  the  genial  b&nquet  share,        ^ 
For  great  and  many  are  the  gricfe  we  bear : 
While  those  who  from  our  labours  heap  their  board, 
Blaspheme  their  feeder,  and  forget  their  lord." 
*  Thuiipeaking,  with  dispatchfiil  hand  he  took 
A  weighty  ax,  and  cleil  the  solid  oak  ; 
This  on  the  earth  he  pilM ;  a  boar  fitll  fed. 
Of  five  JBKM  age,  bsfore  the  pile  was  led : 
The  swain,  -w^om  acts  of  piety  delight, 
Observatit  of  the  gods,  begins  the  rite  ', 
First  shears  the  forehead  jof  the  bristly  boar. 
And  suppliant  stands,  invoking  eve^  power 
!|0  f|ieed  yiysses  to  his  nutive  shore.' 
A  knotty  stalce  then  aiming  at  his  head, 
Down  dropt  he  groaning,  i^d  tht  spirit  fled. 
^e  scorching  flam£9  cUmb  roond  oo  every  side : 
^endirsing'd  members  they  with  skill  divide ; 
OA  theie,  in  roils  of  fat  involved  with  art, 
The  choicest  morsels  lay  from  every  part  [threw : 
Some  In  the  flames,  botrow'dwithi  flour,  tbejr 
Some  Cut  in  fra^ents,  from  the  forks  th^  drew ; 
These  whil^  on  several  tables  they  dispose, 
Aa^  priest  httetelf  the  blameless  rustic  rote; 
Exj^ert  the  dMtin*d  victim  to  dis-pari 
In  setta  just  portiona^  pare  of  hand  and  heart 

^ sacred  to  the  nymphaapart  they  lay  ; 
iicr  to  the  winged  soil  (^  May : 
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The  rural  tri^  in  common  share  tiie  n9^     * 
The  king  the  chine,  the  honour  ottbe  CcAst, 
Who  sate  dt^ighted  at  Uis  servant's  board ; 
The  faithful  servant  joy^d  his  unknown  lord. 
**  Oh  !  be  thou  dear  (Ulysses  cry*d)  io  Jove, 
As  well  thou  clatm'st  a  grateful  stranger's  love  *^ 

"  Be  then  thy  thanks"  (the  bounteous  swain  re* 
"  Enjoypaent  of  the  gbod  the  gods  provide,  [ply'fl' 
From  Qo4^&Qwn  hand  descend  our  joys  and  woet; ' 
lliese  he  decrees,  and  he  bMt  si^qts  those  : 
All  power  is  his,  an4  whatsoe'er  he  wills, 
The  will  itself,  omnipotent,  fulfils." 
This  said,  the  first-ffuits  to  the  gods  he  g^ve  ; 
Then  pour'd  of  oflerM  wine  the  sable  wave  s    " 
In  great  Ulysses^  hand  he  plac'dthe  bowl. 
He  sate,  and  sweet  refectioik  cheer*d  his  soul. 
The  brc«d  from  cannisters  Mesaulius  gave, 
(EqmdBUS'  proper  treasure  bought  this  slave*, 
And  led  from  Taphos,  to  attend  his  board, 
A  servant  added  to  hb  absent  lord) 
idis  task  it  was  the  wheaten  loav^  to  lay, 
And  tyom  the  banquet  take  the  bowls  awa^. 
And  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  repress'd^ 
And  each  betakes  him  to  his  couch  to  rest. 
Now  came  the  night,  and  darkness  covered  o*er 
The  face  of  things ;  the  winds  began  to  roar :' 
The  driving  storm  the  watery  west-iiHdd  pours^ 
And  Jpve  descends  in  deluges  of  sowers.      ' 
Studiou^  of  rest  and  warm&,  Ulysses  lies. 
Foreseeing  firom  the  first  the  storm  would  rise  ; 
In  tpere  necessity  of  Coat  and  cloak. 
With  artful  preface  to  hFs  host  he  ^o|^e :  [grace  ^ 

"  Hear  me,'  m^  frietuls  *  who  this  good  blbiquet 
Ti&  sweet  to  play  the  fool  in  time  and  pla<^,    ' 
And  wine  can  of  their  wits  the  wise  bc^ile| ' 
Make  the  Ugt  frolic,  and  the  serious  smilo* 
The  grave  in  merry  measures  fris|L  about. 
And  many  a  long-repented  word  bring  out. 
Sfnc^  to  be  talkative  1  now  commence. 
Let  wit  cast  o^  the  sullen  yoke  of  senses    [di^s  \) 
Once  I  was  strong  (would  Heaven  restore  tboee 
And  with  my  betters  claim'd  my  share  bf  pr^se. 
Ulyss^,  M^ielaus,  1^  forth  a  band,       [manc^;) 
And  jomM  nie  with  them  ('twas  their  own  com-' 
A  deathful  ambusli  for  the  foe  to  lay, 
Beneath  Troy's  walls  by  aigbt  we  took  our  way : 
There  clad  in  arms,  along  the  marshes  spread. 
We  made  the  osier-fringed  bank  our  bbd; 
Full  soon  th^  inclemency  of  Heayert  1  foel. 
Nor  had  these  shoulder*  covering  but  of  steel. 
Sharp  blew  the  north ;  snow  whitening  all  the  fields 
Froze  with  the  blast,  and  gathering  glazM  our 

shields. 
There  all  but  I,  weU  fenc'd  with  cloak  and  vest, 
Lay  cover'd  by  their  ample  shields  at  rest.      ' 
Fool  that  I  was !  1  left  behind  my  own ; 
The  skill  of  weather  and  of  winds  unknown. 
And  trusted  to  my  coat  and  shield  alone ! 
When  bow  was  wasted  more  than  half  the  nigH 
And  the  stars  faded  at  approaching  light ; 
Sudden  I  jogg'd  Uljrsses,  who  was  laid 
Fast  by  my  ^de,  and  shtvmiog  thus  I  said : 

'* '  Here  longer  in  this  field  1  camotlie ; 
The  winter  pinches,  and  with  oold  I  die,     - 
Aisddieitham'd  (O  wisest  of  mankind) 
The  only  fool  who  left  hi^  cloak  behind.* 

'*HetboQght,andLansw«r>d:  hMly  w«kiag  yet,. 
Sprung  hi  hit  mind  the  nonientary  wit 
(That#tt,  which  or  in  ooluial,  or  in  fight. 
Still  ap^th'ttiiarfaiioe,  and  deterBtfii*drifht)    . 
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''■a^  tlwe,'  bt  oryM,  (ipft  wfaStperinS  in  my  ear) 
•  Speak  not  a  wonl,-|est  any  Greek  may  hcar*-^ 
Awi  then  (supporting  on  hit  arm  his  head) 
'  Hear  me,  companions  V  (thus  aloud  he  said) 
'  Methinki  too  di^pt  from  the  fleet  we  lie : 
Et'd  now  a  vision  stood  before  ipy  eye, 
And  sure  tlie  warning  vision  was  from  high : 
letTrom  among  ns  some  swift  courier  rise, 
Qaste  to  the  general,  an()  demand  supplies,' 

'*  Upstarted  Thoas  straight,  Andrseinon's  spn, ' 
Vimbly  be  rose,  and  cast  )ii^  garments  down ; 
Instant,  the  racer  vanishM  otf  the  gropnd ; 
That  instant,  ip  his  cloak  I  wrapped  me  round : 
And  fafe  I  sl^pt,  till  brightly  dawning  shone 
The  mprn  conspicoous  on  hej:  golden  throne. 

'*  On,  were  my  strength  as  then,  as  then  my  age! 
^me  frieo4  would  fence  me  from  the  winter's  (rage. 
Yet,  tatter*<|  as  I  look,  1  chailengM  tbeo 
The  booonrs  and  the  offices  of  men : 
^ome  mtster,  or  some  servant,  would  allow 
A  cloak  and  vest — hut  I  am  nothing  now  <" 

'*  Well  hasit  t^oa  spoke"  (rejoin'd  th*  attentive 
*^  Thy  lips  let  fall  nO  klle  word  or  vain !     [ijwain) 
Kor  carm^nt  shalt  thou  want,  nor  aught  beside. 
Meet  for  the  wandering  suppliant  to  provide. 
But  in  the  mofning  take  thy  clotbds  again. 
For  here  one  vest  su£^es  every  swain  ; 
Ko  change  of  garments  to  our  hinds  is  knowa : 
Bnt,  when  retomM,  the  good  yiyss^'  son 
With  better  band  sHall  grace  with  fit  attires 
]^  guest,  and  send  thee  where  thy  soul  desires." 

The  boQest  berdsmap  rote,  as  this  he  said, 
And  drew  before  the  hearth  the  stranger's  bed : 
The  fleecy  ipo|l4  of  sheep,  a  goat's  rough  hide 
H^  tpre^ds ;  ind  adds  a  mantle  thick  and  wide ; 
With  siote  to  heap  above  him,  and  below. 
And  goard  each  quarter  as  the  tempests  blow. 
Shore  Ii|^  the  king  and  all  the  rest  supine ; 
All,  but  the  carej^l  master  of  the  swihe: 
Forth  hasted  he  to  tend  his  bristly  care  $ 
Well  arni'd,  and  ienc'd  against  nocturnal  air; 
Hii  weighty  fislchion  o*er  his  shoulder  tied : 
(lis  shaggy  oioak  a  mountain  goat  supplied : 
With  bis  broad  4>ear,  th6  dread  of  dogs  and  men, 
He  seeks  his  lodging  in  the  rocky  den. 
There  tpr  the  tiisky  herd  be  bends  his  way,       [by, 
'^'here^  scveA'dfrom  Boreas,  high  o'er-arch'dtbey 


sending  the  vessel  to  thetowp,  proceeds  Jby  him- 
self M>  the  lodge  of  Eumaciis. 
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ARGUMENT. 
tn  arrntK  or  tUkmacAos. 

T«»  goddess  Minerva  commaqds  Telemachns  In  a 
vision  to  return  to  Ithaca.  Pisistratus  and  he 
take  leave  of  Menelaiis,  and  arrive  at  Pylos, 
where  they  part;  and  Telema<^hus  sets  sail, 
ifyst  having  received  on  board  Theoclymenus 
the  soothsayer.  The  scene  then  changes  to  the 
cottage  of  Eumseus,   who   entertains    Ulysses 

-  with  a  recital  of  his  adventures.  In  the  mean 
time  Telemachus  arhveft  on  the  coast,  and, 


Now  W  Minerva  reach'd  those  ample  plains, 
Fam'd  for  the  dance,  where  Menelaiis  rcigos; 
Anxious  she  flies  to  great  Ulysses*  heir. 
His  mUant  voyage  cballcng'd  alL  her  cace. 
Beneath  the  royal  poitico  displayed, 
With  N(  stores  sou,  Telemachus  was  lay*<^ ; 
In  sleep  profound  the  son  of  Nestor  lies  j 
Not  thine,  Ulysses  !  Care  unseaPd  his  eyes : 
Ri'sUess  he  griey'*!*  ^'^^  various  fears  oppress'tf. 
And  all  thy  fortunes  roU'd  wjthip  his  breast 
When,  "  O  Telcmachu*  !"  (the  goddess  said) 
"  Too  long  in  vain,  too  widely  hast  thou  &tray*iL 
Thus  leaving  careless  thy  patcrnaj  right 
The  robber's  prize,  the  prey  to  lawjcss  might. 
Oh  fond  pursuits  neglectful  while  you  roam, 
Ri'^n  now  the  hand  of  rapine  sacks  the  dome. 
Hence  to  Atrides ;  and  his  leave  implore 
To  lanch  thy  vessel  for  thy  natal  shore ; 
Fly,  whiUt  thy  mother  virtuous  yet  withstand^ ' 
Her  kindred's  wishes,  and  her  fire's  commanii/^ 
Through  both  Eurymachus  pursues  the  dame. 
And  with  the  noblest  gifts  asserts  hi^  claim. 
Hence,  therefore,  while  thy  stores  t^y  own  remain. 
Thou  knofr'st  the.  practice  of  the  female  trmin : 
Lost  in  the  children  of  the  nresent  spouse 
Tbey  alight  Uie  pledges  of  their  former  vqws  ^ 
Their  lore  is  always  with  the  lover  past ; 
Still  the  succeeding  flame  ejqpels  the  last* 
Let  o'er  thy  house  some  chosen  maid  pre^id^ 
Till  Heaven  decrees  to  t^iess  thee  in  ^  ori^ 
But  now  thy  more  attentive  ears  inclii^e, 
Obaen'e  the  warnings  of  a  power  diyipe : 
For  thee  their  snares  the  suitor  Jords  shall  ky 
In  Samos'  sands,  or  straits  of  f  thaca ; 
To  seize  thy  Life  shall  lurk  the  morderdus  haiult. 
Ere  yet  thy  footsteps  press  thy  native  land. 
No — sooner  far  their  riot  and  their  lust 
All-covering  earth  shall  bury  dec3>  in  dust ! 
Then  di>tant  from  the  scattered  islands  stecj^ 
For  let  the  night  retard  thy  fuH  career ; 
Thy  heavenly  guardian  shall  instruct  the  gale^ 
To  smooth  thy  passage,  and  supply  thy  sails : 
And  when  at  Ithaca  thy  labour  ends, 
Sei\d  to  tiie  town  thy  vessel  with  thy  firiends  j. 
But  seek  thou  first  the  master  of  thy  swine 
(f^or  still  to  thee  his  loyal  thoughts  incline)  ; 
There  pass  the  night :  while  he  bis  course  pucsq(B9 
To  bring  P^oelope  the  wish'd-for  news,  ^ 

Thattboa,  safe  sailing  from  the  Pylian  strand. 
Art  come  to  bless  her  in  thy  native  land." 

Thus  spoke  the  goddess,  and  resum'd  her  flight 
To  thcrpore  regiont  of  eternal  Ught. 
Meanwhile  Pisistratus  be  gently  shakes. 
And  with  these  words  the  slumbieringyouth  awakpsr 

<*  Rise,  son  of  K^tor !  for  the  road  prepare. 
And  join  the  hamess'd  coursers  to  tJ^e  car. 

**  What  cause,"  he  cried, "  can  justify  our  flight. 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  forbidden  night  ? 
Here  wait  we  rather,  till  approaching  day 
Shall  prompt  our  speed,  and  point  the  ready  w«y. 
Nor  think  of  flight  before  the  Spartan  king 
Shall  bid  farewell,  and  bounteoui  presents  biinf  ; 
Gifts,  which,  to  distant  ages  safely  stor'd. 
The  sacred  act  of  friendship  shall  record.''      C®'^ 

Thus  he.    But  when  tbe  dawn  b^treak'd  the 
The  Ipng  ijrom  ii«l^  rose,  and  sought  l^is  guest 
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As  toon  as  bis  approacli  the  bero  knew, 
The  tpleodid  mantle  rouod  lihn  first  be  tbreify 
Then  o'er  his  ample  shouldefs  wbiri'd  die  cloal^ 
Kespectful  met  the  monarcb,  and  bespoke : 

"  Hail  8f««t  Atrides,  lavo<ir*d  of  high  Jove  I 
I^et  not  thy  friends  in  Tain  for  lioence  moires 
Swift  let  ns  measure  bark  the  watery  wwj, 
Kor  check  our  speed,  Impatient  of  delay*' 

**  If  with  desire  so  strong  thy  boaom  ^wt, 
111,  said  the  king,  should  ^  thy  wish  oppose; 
For  oft  in  others  freely  I  rq^rore 
The  iU-tim'd  efforts  of  oAckras  to?n ; 
Who  love  too  muchji  hate  in  the  like  eitrema, 
iUid  both  the  golden  mean  alike  condemn* 
Alike  he  thwarU  the  hospitable  end, 
Who  drives  the  free,  or  stays  the  hasty  friend  | 
True  friend:ibip*8  laws  are  by  this  mle  express*d. 
Welcome  the  comrog,  speed  the  parting  gnest 
yet  stay,  my  friends,  and  in  yoar  chariot  take 
iThe  ncAilest  presents  that  our  love  can  make  ; 
Jifcantime  commit  we  to  oar  women's  care, 
gome  dioioe  domesti<rvtands  to  prepare  ; 
Tbt  traveller,  rising  from  the  banquet  gay, 
Ehides  the  laboois  of  the  tedioos  way. 
Then  if  a  wider  course  shall  rather  please 
Through  tpaeions  Argos.  and  the  realms  of  Greece, 
strides  in  his  chariot  shall  attend ; 
Himself  thy  convov  to  each  royal  fKend. 
Ko  prince  will  let  Ulysses'  heir  remove 
Wltbeot  some  pledge,  some  monument  of  lott  s 
nese  will  the  caldron,  these  the  tripod  give, 
From  those  tl^e  well-pair'd  mules  we  shall  receive, 
Or  bowl  emboss'd  whose  golden  figures  live.** 

To  whom  the  yonth,  for  prudence  fiun'd,  re- 
plied: 
^  O  monarch,  care  of  Heaven !  thy  peopM  pride ! 
Ko  friend  in  Uhaca  my  place  supplies, 
Ko  powerful  hands  are  there,  no  watchful  eyes : 
My  stores  exposM  and  fenceless  house  demand 
The  q>eediest  succour  from  my  guardian  hand  $ 
Lest,  in  a  search  too  aniioos  and  too  vain 
Of  one  lost  joy,  I  loae  what  yet  remain." 

His  purpose  when  the  generous  warrior  heardy 
Re  cbarg'd  the  household  cates  to  be  prepared. 
Kow  with,  the  dawn^fum  bis  a^foining  home. 
Was  Boethcsdes  Eteonus  come ; 
Swift  as  the  word  he  forms  the  rising  blaze. 
And  o'er  the  coals  the  smoking  fragttients  lays. 
Meantime  the  king,  his  son,  and  Helen,  went 
Where  the  rich  wardrobe  breath'd  a  costly  seent 
llie  king  selected  fit>m  the  glittering  rows 
A  bowl ;  the  prince  a  silver  beaker  chose* 
The  beauteous  queen  revohr'd  with  careful  eyes 
Her  various  ttnetures  of  unnumber'd  dyes, 
And  chose  the  largest ;  with  no  vulgar  art 
Her  own  fair  hands  embroider'd  every  pait : 
Beneath  the  rest  it  lay  divhsely  bright, 
like  radiant  Hesper  o'er  the  grms  Of  night 
Then  with  each  gift  they  hart<*n'd  to  their  gnest. 
And  thus  the  kmg  Ulysses*  heir  address*d : 

••  Since  flx'd  are  thy  resiilvis,  may  thundering 
With  happiest  omens  thy  desires  approve !    [Jove 
This  silver  bowl,  whose  costly  margins  shine 
Knchas'd  with  gold,  this  valued  gift  be  thine  { 
To  me  this  present  of  Vulcanian  frame. 
From  Sidon^s  hospitable  mooarrh  came ; 
To  thee  we  now  consign  the  precious  load, 
The  pride  of  kings  and  labour  of  a  god." 

Then  gave  the  cup ;  while  Megapenihe  brought 
Thi(  silver  vase  with  living  sculpture  wrought 


The  beauteous  qaeea,  -advancing  next,  4hpHy^€ 
The^  shining  veil,  and  thus  endearing  said : 

**  Acpept,  dear  youth,  this  monument  of  kift. 
Long  since.  In  better  days,  by  Helen  wove : 
Safe  in  thy  mother's  care  the  vesture  lay. 
To  deck  thy  bride,  and  grace  thy  nnptial  day# 
Meantfane  may*st  thou  wHh  lumpicwt  speed  regais 
Thy  stately  palace,  and  thy  wide  domain.** 

She  said,  and  gwfe  the  veil ;  withgralefbl  loeli 
The  prinee  the  variegated  present  took. 
And  now,  when  throogh  the  roym^dome  they  pass*4!» 
High  on  a  throne  the  king  each  strsngrr  plne*ik 
A  golden  ewer  tb*  attendant  damsel  brings, 
Pq>lete  with  water  from  the  crystal  springs  $ 
With  copious  streams  the  sbinnqp^iM  tupplisi 
A  silver  laver  of  capacious  sise. 
They  wash.    The  tables  in  fisir  order  SMead, 
The  glittering  cannisterB  are  crown'd  with  brtad^ 
Viands  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste. 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour ;  rich  repast  I 
Whilst  Eteonns  portions  out  the  shares, 
Atrides*  son  the  pnrple  draught  preparsf. 
And  now  (each  sated  with  the  genial  feast, ' 
And  the  short  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  ceased) 
Ulysses'  son,  with  bis  ilhistrions  friend, 
The  basses  joiii'd,  the  pollsh*d  car  ascend. 
Along  the  oonrt  the  fiery  steeds  rebound. 
And  the  wide  portal  echoes  to  the  soimd. 
The  Idng  precedes ;  a  bow!  with  flagrant  whie 
(Ubatkm  destfai'd  to  the  powers  divine) 
His  right-hand  held:  bdbre  the  steeds  he  stands^' 
Then,  mix*d  with  pityen,  be  ntlera  theaa  com- 


"Fkrewell,  and  prosper,  yootba!  let  Vestor  know 
What  gtatefol  thonghti  still  in  this  bosom  glow. 
For  all  the  psooft  of  his  paternal  cue, 
Through  the  long  dangers  of  the  ten  years' war.** 
"  Ah !  donbt  not  onr  repoft"  (the  prince  rejofai'd) 
**  Of  all  the  virtnci  of  thy  gpnerons  mind. 
And  oh !  retom'd  might  we  Ulysses  meet ! 
To  him  thy  presents  show,  thy  words  repeat : 
How  will  each  speech  his  gratefiil  wonder  caisel 
How  will  each  gift  nidnlge  ns  in  thy  praise  !" 

Scarce  ended  thus  the  prince,  when  on  the  right 
Advanc*d  the  bird  of  Jove  ?  anspicipos  sight ! 
A  milk-white  fowl  his  clmchhigtaloos  bore. 
With  care  domestic  pamper*d  at  the  ioor. 
t'easants  in  vain  with  threatenmg  cries  pnrsne. 
In  solemn  q>eed  the  bird  anajestic  fiew 
Full  dexter  to  the  car :  the  prosperous  sight 
FUI'd  every  breast  with  wonder  and  delight. 

But  Nestor*s  son  the  cheerful  silence  broke. 
And  in  these  words  the  Spartan  chi^bespokes 
'*  Say,  if  to  us  the  gods  these  omens  send, 
Or  fetes  peculiar  to  thyself  portend  ?"      [press'd* 

Whilst  yet  the  monarch  paos*d  with  doubts  op- 
The  beauteous  queen  reliev'd  his  labouring  breast. 

'*  Hear  me,"  she  cried,  "  to  whom  the  gods  havo 
given 
To  read  this  sign,  and  mystfc  sense  ef  Heaven* 
As  thus  the  plumy  sovereign  of  the  air 
Left  on  the  mountain's  brow  his  callow  care. 
And  wandeHd  through  the  wide  ethereal  way 
To  pour  his  wrath  on  yon  lumirioua  prey  ; 
So  shall  thy  godlike  fether,  toss'd  in  vain 
Throngh  all  the  dangers  of  tbe  boundless  main. 
Arrive  (or  is,  perchance,  already  come) ' 
From  slaoghter'd  gluttons  to  release  the  drtme." 

"  Oh !  if  this  promis'd  bliss  by  thundering  Jove*^ 
(The  prince  vepljed)  «<it«idfi3i'4  hi  fete  above  ^ 
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^fbec»  MtotiMM  fod,  Dl  tcmplcf  imiie. 
And  crown  thy  ahan  with  the  oottly  bUxe." 

He  Mid ;  and,  bending  o'er  his  chariot,  flung 
Athwart  the  flerj  tteedi  tbenMitaog  thong; 
The  bounding  tbifts  upon  the  harness  play, 
TiU  night  deaoending  ioterceiits  the  way. 
To  Dtodes,  at  Phe^  they  repair, 
Whose  boaated  sire  was  sacred  Alphcns'  bar; 
With  him  all  night  the  youthful  strangeis  stay*d« 
Nor  found  the  hospitable  rites  unpay'd. 
But  soon  as  Momiogfrbai  her  orient  bed 
Had  ting'd  the  mdnntahis  with  her  esvliest  red. 
They  joined  the  steeds,  and  on  the  chariot  spnmg } 
The  braaen  portals  in  their  passage  rung. 

To  Pylos  soon  they  caose ;  when  thun  b^gun 
T6  Nestor*s  heir  Ulysses*  godlike  son  i 
'*  Let  not  Piststratus  in  vain  be  prest. 
Nor  uQConsenting  hear  his  friend's  request; 
His  friend,  by  long  hereditary  claim. 
In  toils  his  equal,  and  in  years  the  same. 
No  firther  from  our  vessel,  f  Implore^ 
The  oonraers  drive  i  but  lashnhem  to  the  shofK 
Too  long  thy  fisther  would  his  friends  detain ; 
I  dread  his  prafier'd  kindness  urg'd  in  vain.^ 

The  hero  paus'd,  and  ponder'd  this  request. 
While  lote  and  duty  wnrr'd  withm  his  breast. 
At  length  resohr'd,  he  tum'd  his  ready  hand. 
AndMi'd  hit  panthig  courseis  to  the  strand 
Thers,  while  within  the  poop  with  care  he  stot'd 
The  regal  pveaeats  of  the  Spartan  lord ; 
«<  With  speed  begone «»  said  he;  "  call  every  mate, 
Sre  yet  to  Nestor  I  the  tale  relate ; 
nistrqe,  the  fervour  of  his  generous  heart 
Brooks  no  repulse,  nor  eoukl*st  tbou  soon  depart^ 
Himself  will  sedt  thae  here«  nor  wilt  thou  find, 
In  word  akna,  ihe  Pylian  monarch  kind. 
But  wheal,  arrived,  he  thy  return  shall  know. 
Row  vill  his  braaat  with  honest  fury  glow  \** 
Thb  said,  the  sounding  strokes  his  horses  fire, 
A|id  soon  ha  reaoh'd  the  palace  of  his  sbe.    ^ 

**  Now,**  (cried  Telemachili)  **  with  speedy  care 
Hoist  every  sail,  and  every  oar  prepare. 
Swift  as  the  word  his  willing  mates  obey, 
And  seiae  their  seats,  impatient  for  the  sea." 

Meantima  the  prince  with  sacrifice  adores 
Minerva,  and  her  guardian  aid  implores;' 
When,  lo!  a  wretch  ran  breathless  to  the  shore. 
New  from  his  crime,  and  reeking  yet  with  gore. 
A  seer  he  waa,  Atom  great  M^mpus  sprung, 
Kehunpus,  who  m  Pylos  ik>urish'd  long. 
Till,  uTig*d  by  wrongs,  a  foreign  realm  he  chose. 
Par  firom  the  hateful  cauaa  of  all  his  woes. 
Nel^is  his  trsasnres  one  long  year  detains ; 
As  long,  he  groan'd  in  PhHacus's  chains  : 
Meai^me,  what  anguish,  and  what  rage,  oombin*d, 
Por  k»vdy  Pero  raek'd  his  labouring  mind  \ 
Yet  'scap*d  ha  death ;  and  vengeful  of  his  wrong 
To  Pylos  drove  the  lowing  herds  along : 
Then  (Neleus  vaaqnish'd,  and  consifn'd  the  fkir 
To  Bias'  arms)  ha  sought  a  foreign  air; 
Atgoa  the  rich  fbr  hia  retieat  he  cbos^, 
Tbers  form'd  his  ea^are ;  there  his  palace  rose* 
mm  him  Aniiphatea and  Mantius  came; 
The  first  bagot  Oielui  grsat  m  fame. 
And  he  Amphiarant,  immortal  name! 
The  people's  savmnr,  and  divinely  wise, 
Belor'd  by  Jova,  and  him  who  gilds  the  skies. 
Tat  short  his  data  af  life  i  by  ffraiale  pride  he  Jies. 
From  Bfaatius  Clitua,  whom  Aurora's  love 
faitch'4  lor  iMf  btt^  lo  tlM  tkraaa  abOTf: 


And  Polyphides  on  whom  Phcebos  shone 
With  fhllest  rays,  Amphiaraus  now  gonei 
In  Hypere»ia*s  groves  ha  made  abode. 
And  taught  mankind  the  counsels  of  thagod. 
Prom  him  sprung  Theodymenus,  who  Ibond 
(The  sacred  wine  yet  foamiag  no  the  ground) 
Telemachos :  whom,  as  to  Heaven  he  preset 
His  ardent  vowa,  the  stranger  thus  address'd: 

<«  O  thou  1  that  dost  thy  happy  course  prtsU9 
With  pure  libations,  and  with  solemn  pmyer ; 
By  that  dread  power  to  whom  thy  vows  aieppid; 
By  all  the  lives  of  these ;  thy  own  dear  head; 
Declare  sincerely  to  no  file's  demand 
Thy  name,  thy  Imeage,  and  paternal  land.** 

'*  Prepare  then,"  said  Telemachnsa  *<  to  know 
A  tale  from  fidsehood  free,  not  free  from  won. 
From  Ithaca,  of  royal  birth,  I  came. 
And  great  Clyases  (ever  hononi'd  name !) 
Was  once  mv  sire:  though  now  fbr  ever  lost. 
In  Stygian  poom  he  glidm  a  pensive  gbmt  * 
Whose  £ste  inquiring  through  the  worid  we  rove;  * 
The  last,  the  wretched  proof  of  filial  love." 

The  stranger  then:  "  Nor  shall  I  aught  conceal. 
But  the  dire  secret  of  my  £Me  reveal. 
Of  my  own  tribe  an  Argive  wrstch  I  slew; 
Whose  powerful  friends  the  lucklem  deed  pmsair 
With  unrelenting  rage,  and  force  from  home 
The  blood-stain'd  exile,  ever  doomed  to  roaiil. 
But  bear,  O  bear  me  o'er  yon  asore  flood ; 
Receive  the  suppliant  1  sparo  my  destined  blood  !** 

'« Stranger,'*  replied  the  princa,  <<aecufehr  rest 
AAanc'dhiourfskb;  henoefbrth  Mur  gnesL** 
Thusaffiaile,  Ulysses' godlike  heir 
'l^es  from  the  stranger's  hand  the  glittering  snear  8 
He  climba  the  ship,  ascends  the  stem  with  haste. 
And  by  his  side  the  gtiert  accepted  plac'di 
The  chief  his  orders  gives:  th'  obedient  band 
With  dueobseivanoe  wait  the  chief's  command; 
With  speed  the  mast  they  rear,  with  speed  onbM 
The  spacious  sheet,  and  stretch  it  to  the  wmd. 
Minerva  caUs;  the  ready  gal^  obey 
With  rapid  speed  to  whirl  them  o'er  the  sea;. 
Cruhus  they  pass'd,  next  Chalchis  rollM  aw»y. 
When  thickening  darkness  dos'd  the  doubtfiil  day; 
The  s^ver  Phsa's  glittering  rills  they  loat. 
And  skimm'd  along  by  Elis'  sacred  coast 
Then  cautious  through  therqcky  readiet  wind. 
And,  tnromg  sudden,  shun  the  death  design'd*"' 

Meantime  the  king,  EnmsBus.  and  the  rert. 
Sate  in  the  cottage,  at  their  mral  feast  t 
The  banquet  past,  andsatiate  every  man. 
To  try  bis  host,  Ulysses  thus  began: 

**  Yet  one  night  more,  my  friends,  indulge  y^^ 
The  last  1  purpose  in  vour  walla  to  rest  t  [gucat; 
To  morrow  fix  myself  I  must  provide^ 


And  only  ask  your  counsel,  and  a  gmdet 
Patient  to  roam  the  street,  by  hunger  lad. 
And  bless  the  friendly  hand  that  gives  me>retd> 
There  in  Ulysses'  roof  I  may  rdaifn 
Uljrsses'  wanderings  to  his  royal  mate; 
Or,  mingling  with  the  suitors*  haugh^  tiam. 
Not  undeserving  some  support  obtain. 
Hermes  to  me  his  various  gifts  Imparts, 
Patron  of  industry  and  manual  arts : 
Few  can  with  me  iu  dextrous  works  contand. 
The  pyre  to  buiki,  tbertubbomoaktorend; 
To  turn  the  tasteful  riand  o'er  the  flame  ; 
Or  foam  the  goblet  with  a  purple  stream. 
Such  are  the  tasks  of  men  of  mean  estate, 
I  Wbomfortiae  dooBf  to  terve  the  rich  and  jreat^ 
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*<  Alas  y>  (£qaMra«  wkb  a  sigh  rejoinM) 
''  Hov  s|>n»Dflr  A  thought  to  monstpous  in  thy  mind ! 
If  on  that  godleM  cace  thoa  would'ti  aUend, 
Fate  QIVU9  thee  tore  a  nmerahle  end ! 
Their  wron^  and  4)ia«pbeiiues  asccad  tht  iky. 
And  puU  dvaofuidktg  veogBaooe  fitMi  on  high. 
Not  tuchy  my  friend,  the  tervantt  of  their  £east; 
A  blooming  tr«ixi  in  rich  emhroideiy  drett, 
Wti^  £ar.th'»  whole  trihote  the  bright  table  bends, 
And  sqiiUpg  Tound  celestiai  youth  attends. 
S^y  then :  no  eye.  askance  behoMa  thee  kera : 
Sweejii  is  thy  converse  to  each  social  ear ; 
Well  pleased,  and  pleasing,  in  our  cottage  rest. 
Till  good  Tel^machus  accepts  iiis  guest 
W4h  genial  gifts,  and  change  of  fiair  attires. 
And  ga£s  conveys  thee  where  thy  soul  desires." 

To  him  the  man  of  woes :  <*  O  granstoos  Jorc! 
Keward  this  stranger^s  hospitable  love ! 
Who ,  knows  the  son  of  sorrow  to  jjeKewe, 
Cheers  the  sad  heart,  nor  lets  affliction  grieye. 
Of  aU  tbe  ills  unhappy  nsortafs  know, 
A  life  of  wanderings  is  the  greatest  wae : 
Pi|  all  their  weary,  paths  watt  care  and  paiq. 
And  pine  and  penury,  a  meagre  trab. 
To  such  a  man  since  harbour  you  aiford, 
B^te  the  frrther  fortunes  of  your  lord ; 
What  cares  his  mother's  tender  breast  eaga^ey 
And  M^  forsak<tt  on  the  verge  of  age ; 
Beneath  the  Sua  prolong  they  yet  their  bveath, 
Or  vavfe  the  bouse  of  dafkness  and  of  death  ?" 
7*0  whom  the  swain :  "  Atteod  what  you  inquire  i 
laertea  lives,  the  miserable  sire 
LiveS|  but  implores  of  every  power  to  lay 
Tha  hMfden  down,  and  wishes  Ibr  the  day. 
Tom  iipm  his  offiipriBg  in  the  eve  of  life, 
Tom  from  th'  embmoes,of  hif  tender  wifo^ 
Sole,  and  all  comfortless,  he  wastes  away  ^  * 
Old  age,  untimely  posting  ere  his  day. 
ihe  too,  sad  mother!  for  IHysses  lost 
Pin'd.iMt  ker  hbora,  and  vanish^  to  a  ghost. 
(So  dire  a  fote,  ye  righteous  gods !  avert. 
From  away  friendly,  every  feeUng  heart !) 
Whila  y«t  she  was,  though  olouded  o'er  with  grief, 
Ufr  pletsiag  converse  minister'd  relief: 
With  Ctimene>  hn  youngest  daughter,  bred. 
One  root  cootaia'd  us,  and  one  table  fed. 
But  vkao  the  so^.4tealing  paoe  of  time 
Cr^  oa  firom  childhood  into  youthful  prime. 
To  S^unos*  isle  she  sent  the  wedded  foir } 
Me  to  the  fields,  to  tend  the  rurah  care ; 
Array'd  i^  ganrieots  her  own  bands  had  wove, 
'  Nor  less  the  dadiag  object  of  her  love. 
.Herhapless  d^ath  my  brighter  days  o'ercast, 
yet  Providence  deserts  me  not  at  last ; 
My  present  laboms  food  and  drink  procure. 
And  more;  the  pleasure  to  teliev«  the  poor. 
Small  is  the  coinfort  feom  the  queen  to  hear         ; 
Unftificane  ni:ws,  or  vex  the  royal  ear ; 
$lank  and  discoontenanc'd  the  servants  stand, 
Kor  dare  to  question  where  the  proud  command : 
No  pcpAiaprings  beneath  usurping  powers ; 
Want  feeds  not  there,  where  hixury  devours, 
Kor  harbours  charity  where  riot  reigns : 
t^ud  are  the  lords,  and  wretched  are  the  swains.^ 

The  shlkriag  chief  at  this  began  to  melt ; 
And,  ^«  e  CoOMSus !  thou"  (h«  cries)  <*  hast  felt 
Tha  spite.of  Fortune  too !  her  orael  hand 
Snatch'd  ftkie  air  infent  fkom  thy  native  land ! 
Snatch'dinim  th^  parents'  arms,  tiiy  parents'  eyes, 
V^jpariy  maatg^'  •»  man'af  »illii<ns ! 


Thy  wVote  sad  story,  from  its  ^nt,  deelmrcf 

Sunk  the  foir  city  by  the  rage  of  war, 

Wl«re  ooce  thy  parents  dwelt?  or  did  they  kee|^ 

In  hufibier  life,  the  lowing  herds  and  sheep } 

So  left  perhaps  to  tend  the  deecy  trahi. 

Rude  pirates  seii'd,  and  shipped  thee  o'er  the  mahi  I 

Doom'd  a  fair  prize  to  grace  some  prince's  hoard,^ 

The  worthy  purchase  of  a  foreign  lord." 

"  If  then  my  fortunes  c^n  delight  my  friend, 
A  story  fruitful  of  events  attend : 
Another's  sorrows  may  thy  ear  enjoy. 
And  wine  the  lengthen'd  intervals  employ. 
Jjong  nighu  the  now  declining  year  bestows; 
A  part  we.  consecrate  to  aoft  repose, 
A  part  hi  pleasing  talk  we  entertain; 
For  too  much  rest  itself  becomes  a  pain^ 
Let  those,  whom  sleep  iavites,  the  call  obey. 
Their  cares  resuming  with  the  dawning  day : 
Here  let  us  feast,  and  to  the  feast  be  juin'd 
Discourse,  the  sweeter  banquet  of  the  mind  ; 
Review  the  series  of  our  lives,  and  taste 
The  aselan6holy  joy  of  evils  past : 
For  he  who  much  has  suffered,  much  will  know  ( 
And  pleas'd  remembrance  builds  delight  on  woe^ 

*^  Above  Ortygia  lies  an  isle  of  fame. 
Far  hence  remote,  and  83^a  is- the  name 
(There  curious  qyes  inscrijjM  with  wonder  trace* 
The  Son's  diumiil,  and  his  annual  raca) ; 
Not  large,  but  fruitful ;  stored  with  grass,  to  kee^. 
The  bellowing  oxen,  and  the  bfeating  sheep ; 
Her  sloping  hills  the  manthng  rioes  adorn. 
And  her  rich  valleys  wave  with  goMcn  com.    • 
No  want,  no  femine,  the  glad  natives  know. 
Nor  sink  by  sickness  to  the  shade*  below ; 
But  when  a  length  of  years  unnerves  the  stmngj, 
Apollo  oomes,  and  Cynthia  comes  along. 
They  bend  the  silver  bow  with  tender  skill, 
And,  void  of  pain,  the  silent  arrows  kill. 
Two  equal  tribes  this  fertile  land  divide. 
Where  two  feir  cities  rise  with  equal  pride. 
But  both  in  constant  peace  one  prince  obey. 
And  Ctesius  there,  my  father,  holds  the  sway. 
Freighted,  It  seems,  with  toys  of  every  sort 
A  ship  of  Sidon  adchor'd  in  our  port ; 
What  time  it  chanc'd  the  palace  entertain'd, 
Skiird  in  rich  works,  a  woman  of  their  land : 
This  nymph,  where  anchor»d'  the  Phoenieian  trti^^ 
To-iSBsh  her  robes  defending  to  the  main, 
A  smooth-tongued  sailor  won  her  to  his  mind 
(For  love  deceives  the  best  of  woman-kind). 
A  sodden  trust  from  sudden  liking  grew ; 
She  told  her  name,  her  race,  and  all  she  knew. 

*  I  too'  <8he  cried)  *  from  glorious  Sidon  came. 
My  father  Arybas,  of  wealthy  fame ; 

But,  snatch'd  by  pirates  from  my  native  place. 
The  Taphians  sold  me  to  this  man's  embrace.' 
"  *  Haste  then,"  (the  false  designrag  youth  re- 
ply'd) 

*  Haste  to  thy  country;  love  shaB  be  thy  guide  ; 
Haste  to  thy  fether's  house,  thy  father's  breast. 
For  still  he  lives,  and  lives  with  riches  blest' 

V «  Swear  fiwt,'  she  cried,  *  ye  sailors !  to  restore 
A  wretch-  in  safety  to  her  native  shore.' 
Swift  as  she  ask'd,  the  ready  sailors  swore. 
She  then  proceeds:  *  Now  let  our  compact  made 
Be  nor  by  signal  nor  by  word  betray'd. 
Nor  near  me  any  of  your  crew  descried 
By  road  frequented,  nor  by  fountain  side. 
Be  rilence  still  our  gbard.  The  monarch's  spies 
(For  irktchfcd  age  is"  rrady  ta  surmise) 
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Ate  stiU  at  Itffid ;  and  tbts,  rereal'd,  must  be 
Death  to  yourseivefly  eternal  chains  to  me. 
Your  vesBef  leailed,  and  yoor  traffic  past. 
Dispatch  a  warf  messenger  widi  haste  : 
Thea^ld  and  costly  treasures  will  I  bring, 
And  more,  the  infant  offiipring  of  the  king. 
Him,  child-Kke  arandering  forth,  TH  lead  away^ 
(Anoblapricel)  and  to  your  ship  convey.' 

"  Thus  Bpoke  the  denv%  and  homeward  took  the 
A  year  they  traffic,  and  their  vessel  load,      [road.  - 
Their  stores  coni]4et0,  arid  ready  now  to  weigh, 
A  spy  was  sent  their  smssmons  to  convey: 
^  An  aftist  to  my  fether's  palajce  eame, 
'  With  gold  and  amber  chains,  elaborate  fmme : 
Each  female  eye  the  glittering  links  employ, 
They  turn,  review,  and  cheapen  every  toy. 
He  took  the  occasion,  as  they  stood  intent, 
Gave  tier  the  sign,  and  to  his  veasel  went 
She  rtFaight  piwsued,  and  seis'd  my  wiUmg  avm} 
I  followed  siniling,  innocent  of  harm. 
Three  golden  gobtets  in  the  porch  she  found 
(The  guests  not  enterM,  but  the  table  cro«mM) ; 
Hid  in  her  fraudAil  bosom,  these  she  bote: 
N0W  tist  the  Sun,  aMi  darkened  all  the  stova. 
Arriving  tbei^  wbeitB  tilHn^  on  the  tidet 
Prepared  to  Ian4li  tHe  freighted  vessel  ridel ; 
Aboard  they  hea^  ns,  mount  th«hr  dacte,  aari 
Witlv^let>el  oar  aMng  the  glassy  deep^  {sweep 

Six  calmy  days  and  six  smooth  nighti  we  sail. 
And  coBStaoC  Jove  supplied  the  gentle  ghle. 
The  seventh,  the  fnmdftil  wretch,  (no  cause  de- 
lioacttM  by  Dtana*s  venfrftil  arrow,  died,  [scried) 
Down  droppM  the  caitiff-K^on^,  a  worthless  load, 
Down  to  the  deep;  tlief«  itAIM,  the  fbtere  food 
Of  fierce  sea-wolves,  and  mensters  of  the  ikxyd^ 
An  belpteas  itfya^  I  remairt*d  behind ; 
Thence  borne  t»  Ithaita  by  wave  and  wittd  | 
Soldtb  Laertes,  by  divine  oommand, 
And  now  adopted  to  a  foreign  lamk'* 

To  him  the  king?  *«  HeoHing  thus  thy  eai^. 
My  secrtJt'SMi  hi  all  tlhy  sttroWshares : 
Buton«  eb<nce  blessing  (such  is  Jove's  hi^  will) 
Has  sweetenM  all  Uty  bitter  diMght  6f  ill : 
Tom  firam  thy  oontitry  to  no  hapless  end. 
The  gods  have^  in  a  master,  glv<en  a  firiend. 
What^MTer  fitigal  Nature  nc^s  is  thine, 
(For  she  needs  little)  daily  bread  and  winie. 
Whlte^  r,«sd  Aany  wandeHngS  past  and  Woes» 
Live  but  on  what  ttiy  poverty  bestows.** 

"So  passed  in  pleasing  dialogue  away 
The  night;  then  down  to  short  r^yose  they  laf; 
Till  radiant  (osB  die  messenger  of  day, 
While  in  the  port  of  Ithaca,  tbe  band 
Of  young  Telemacbus  approached  the  latid ; 
The  sails  they  leos'd,  they  la«h*d  the  mast  aside, 
Aqd'osA  their  anchors,  and  the  cables  tidi : 
Then  ota  the  breezy  shore  descending  join 
In  grateful  banquet  o*er  the  rosy  wine. 
When  thus  the  prmce :  -  "  Now  each  his  course 
I  to  the  fields,  and  to  the  city  you,  [pursue ; 

Long  abserit  heaee,  I  dedicate  this  day 
My  swaitis  to  visit,  and  tjie  works  survey. 
Expeot  tnfe  with  the  mom,  to  pay  the  skies' 
Our  debt  of  safe  rethm,  in  feast  and  sacrifice.* 

Then.  Theoclymenns^  **  But  who  shall  lem^ 
MflMRltne,  if^rotection  to  thy  stransrei^friend  f 
Straight  to  the  queen  and  palace  shall  1  fly. 
Or,  yet  more  distant,  to  some  lord  apply  ?" 

The  prince  retum'd :  *'  Rendwn*d  in  days  of  yore 
9mm  stood  (Mu*  finther'i  Kospitabieiioor  | 


No  other  ivxifa  stranger  shoifid  recite,  *     " 
No  other  hands  than  ours  the  welcome  give. 
But  in  my  absenee  riot  fills  the  place, 
Nor  bears  the  modest  q^een  a  stranger's  foce  | 
From  noisefsl  revet  for  remote  sbe  flies. 
But  rarely  seent,  <Mr  seen  with  weeping  eyes. 
No-^et  Eurymaehns  reoei^  my  guest. 
Of  nature  eowteoutf,  and  by  for  the- best ; 
He  wooes  the  queen  With  more  respeccfol  flim^/ 
And  emulates  her  former  husband's  fome : 
With  what  sucdesss,'  tis  Jove's  alohe  to  kM^W, 
And  the  bop*d  nuptialB  torn  to  joy  or  woe." 

Thtss  speakinff,  on  the  right  np-soar*d  in  air 
The  hawk,  Apc^lk/s  swift-winged  messenger  ; 
His  deathfnl  ponnces  tore  a  trembling  dove ; 
The  dbtfed  foathen,  scattered  from  above. 
Between  the  hero  and  the  vessel  pour 
Thick  plumage,  minl^ed  with  a  sanguine  showeTir 

Th'  observhog  augur  tMk  the  prince  aside, 
Seiz'd  by  the  hand,  and-tims  prophede  cried  i 
**  Yon  bird  that  dexter  outs  tii'  a^al  road, 
lloaooikiihiotts,  nor  ffies  wititoiit  a  god  o 
No  race  but  thine  staiH  I^iacaobey, 
To  thinev  for  a«es^  Heaven  dieerees  the  away." 
"  Succeed  the  omebi  goAi !"  (the  youtjh  reiohi'd> 
Soon'  Shalt  oiy  bounties  speak  a  grateful  mind, 
And  sooh  each  enviM  happiness  attend* 
The  mai^  who  caM*  T«lema«chus  his  Mend/' 
Then  to  Peireus-^**  Thou  whom' time  has  phifv'd 
A  faithful  servant,  by  thy  prince  bclov*d'! 
Till  w«  returning  shall  bur  guest  demand. 
Accept  this  charge  With  honndr  at  our  hand.*^ 

To  this  Peiraus  r  "  Joyfol  I  obfey, 
Well  i^Ieas'd-the  hosj^Wble  rites  to  pay. 
The  presence  of  thy  gufest  shall  best  re'ward 
(If  long  thy  stay)  the  absence  of  «y  lord." 

With  thirt  their  ailchors  he  commands  to  weigh. 
Mount  the  tall  bark,  and  lanch  int6  the  sea. 
All  with  obedient  haste  forsake  the  shores. 
And,  placM  in  order,  spread  their  equal  bats. 
Then  from  the  d^ck  the  prince  Ms  sandali  takea ; 
Poi^M  in  bis  hand  the  poittted  javeKn  shakes. 
They  part ;  while,  lessening  fit>m  the  hero's  view. 
Swift  to  the  town  the  ^eH-roWd  galley  flew : 
The  herb  trod  the  margin  of  the  nAio, 
And  reach's  the  mamton  of  his  fmthful  swalm 
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ARGUMENT. 

!       tm  sficc^rr  of  vlyssis  to  rttiEMMnnm^ 

TsLBMACHOs  arriving  at  the  lodge  of  Eumeus  sends 
him  to  carry  Penelope  the  news  of  his  return. 
Minerva  appr^ring  to  Ulysses  commands  him 
^  to  discover  himself  to  bis  'Son.  The  princes^ 
who  had  lain  in  ambush  to  intercept  Telemacbus 
in  his  way,  their  project  being  defeated,  ratom 
to  Ithaca. 


SooM  as  the  morning  blushM  along  the  jfi$,\0M, 
Ulysses  and  the  monarch  of  the  swains 
,  Awake  the  sleeping  fires,  their  meal  prepilra^ 
'  And  forth  CO  paitni»HBd  tfie  bristly  caic    • 
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Tlie  ptinee*»iie«r  appraaeh  (be  ctogg  dwcfy, 
And  fawning  roiimi  bis  feet  confew  tbeir  joy. 
Tbdr  gentle  blaodithment  the  king  sarvey'd. 
Heard  hit  retbunding  step,  and  iiutant  said : 

**  Some  well-known  fnend,  £anMBut,^lienda  thit 
His  stent  I  hear ;  the  dogt  ^miliar  play."  ,  [way ; 

While  yet  be  tpoke,  Um  prince  advanciiig  drew 
Kigh  to  the  lodge,  and  now^pear'd  in  view. 
Transported  from  his  teat  Eiusmu  sprung. 
Dropped  the  lull  bowl,  and  wound  hit  boaom  hung  ; 
Kissing  hit  cheek,  his  hand,  while  Irom  hit  ^e 
The  tears  rainVL  copious  in  a  thdwer  of  joy. 
As  tome  food  sire,  who  ten  long  winters  grievtt. 
From  foreign  cUmiet  an  only  son  receives, 
(Child  of  h»  age)  with  strong  paternal  joy 
Forward  he  springs,  and  datpt  the  ih^rourite  boy  t 
So  round  the  youth  bit  armt  £am»ut  spread. 
At  if  the  grave  had  given  him  from  the  dead. 

"  Apd  is  it  tbou  f  my  overyear  delight ! 
Oh,  art  thou  come  to  ble»  my  longing  tight  1 
Never,  I  never  hop*d  to  view  thit  day,  [way. 

When  o'er  t^  wavet  you  plongh'd  tbed«tpente 
Enter,  my  child!  beyond  my  hopes  rettor'd« 
Oh  give  these  eyet  to  featt  upon  their  lord  t 
Enter,  oh  seldom  teen !  for  lawlets  fioweit    . 
Too  much  detain  thee  irom  thy  sylvan  bovcfs.** 

The  prince  replied :  **  Eumsnit,  1  obey  t 
'To  seek  thee,  friend,  I  hither  took  mj  way. 
But  say,  if  in  the  court  the  queen  reside. 
Severely  chaste,  or  if  commenc'd  a  bride  ?** 

Thus  he :  and  thus  the  monarch  of  the  twaint  t 
"  Severely  chaste  Penelope  remains ; 
But,  lost  to  every  joy,  she  wastes  the  day 
In  tedious  oaret,  and  weeps  the  night  away." 

He  ended  i  and  (receiving  at  they  patt 
The  javelin,  pointed  with  a  ttar  of  brass) 
They  reach'd  the  dome ;  the  dome  with  maible 
His  seat  Ulysses  to  the  prince  resigju'd.        [sbin'd. 
**  Not  to"— H[exc1aim'd  the  prince  with  decent  grace) 
"  For  me,  this  boote  thall  find  an  humbler  place : 
T*.  usurp  the  honours  due  to  tilver  hairt 
And  reverend  strangers,  modeet  youth  fortiears." 
Instant  the  swain  the  spoils  of  beasts  supplies. 
And  bids  the  rural  throne  with  osiers  rise. 
There  sate  the  prince :  the  foast  Eumsut  spread. 
And  heap'd  the  shining  canisters  with  bread. 
Thick  o'er  the  board  the  plenteous  viands  lay. 
The  frugal  remnants  of  the  former  day. 
Then  in  a  bowl  he  tempers  |etterou8  winet, 
Around  whose  verge  a  mimic  i^-y  twines. 
And  now,  the  rage  of  thhftt  and  hunger  fled, 
Thus -young  Ulsrsses  to  Euroftus  said : 

**  Whence,  fhther,  from  what  shore  this  stranger, 
^Tiat  vessel  bore  him  o'er  the  watery  way  ?    [say, 
To  human  step  our  (and  impemous  lies. 
And  round  the  coalt  drcomfluent  oceans  rise." 

Thatwamreturas:  *' Ataleof  sor^ifihear;i 
In  spacious  Crete  he  drew  his  natal  air, 
Ixng  doom'd  to  wander  o'er  the  land  and  main. 
For  Heaven  has  wove  his  thread  of  life  with  pain. 
Half-breatbless  'scaping  to  the  land  he  flew 
From  Thcsprot  manners,  a  murderous  crew. 
Tofheov  mywn,  the  suppliant  I  resign, 
I  gave  him  mv  protection,  grant  him  thine." 

J«  Hard  task,"  he  cri«,  "  thy  virtue  gives  thy 
Willing  to  aid,  unable  to  defend.  [frieud, 

Can  strangen  safely  in  the  court  reside, 
^Midfet  the  swell'd  insolence  of  lust  and  pride? 
Ev'n  I  unsafe :  the  queen  in  doubt  to  we^ 
9r  pay  due  hanimrt  to  thie  nuptial  b^ : 


Perhaps  the  wedt  regatdlest  of  her  feiag^ 
Deaf  to  the  mighty  Uljrsstnn  nama 
However,  stranger,  from  our  grace  reoehw 
Such  iM^noors  as  befit  a,  prince  to  give ; 
Sandalt,  « tword,  and  robet,  reelect  to  provc^ 
And  saf^  to  sail  with  ornaments  of  tove. 
Till  then,  thy  guest  amkl  the  mial  train. 
Far  from  the  court,  from  danger  for,  detadn. 
'TIs  mine  with  food  the  hungry  to  tupply. 
And  clothe  the  naked  from'  th'  inclement  tky. 
Here  dwell  in  safety  frtim  the  suitors'  wrongt» 
And  the  rude  intultt  of  ungovern'd  tooguet. 
For,  tbould^st  tbou  sufier,  poweriess  to  relieve^ 
1  mutt  behold  it,  and  can  only  grieve. 
The  brave  ancompast'd  by  an  hostile  train, 
O'erpower'd  by  numben,  is  but  brave  in  vain.'' 

To  whom,  while  anger  in  his  boaom  glowt. 
With  warmth  repliet'the  man  of  mighty  woea  ? 
*'  Shwe  audience  mild  it  deign'd,  permit  my 

tongue  ,     . 
At  once  to  pity  and  retent  thy  wrong. 
My  heart  weept  blood  to  see  a  sool  so  brave 
Live  to  bate  iosolenoe  of  power  a  slave. 
But  tell  me,  doit  thou,  prince,  dost  thou  heboid^ 
And  bear,  their  midnight  revels  unoontrol'd  } 
Say,  do  thy  tubjectt  in  bold  fection  rite. 
Or  pffiettt  In  fobled  oraolet  advise } 
Or  are  thy  brotheii,  who  thould  aid  thy  power, 
Tum'd  mean  deserters  in  the  needfrd  hour? 
Oh !  that  I  were  from  great  Ulysses  sprung, 
Ot  that  these  witber'd  nerves  like  thine  were  strung  ; 
Or,  Heavens !  might  be  return  1  (aiM  Hoon  appeav 
He  shall,  I  trust:  a  hero  scorns  despair!) 
Might  he  return,  I  yield  my  life  a  prey 
To  my  worst  foe,  if  that  avenging  day 
Be  not  their  last :  but  thould  I  lose  my  life 
Oppressed  by  numbers  in  the  glorious  strife, 
I  choose  the  nobler  part,  and  yield  my  breathy 
Rather  than  bear  dishonour,  worse  than  death  ;     . 
Than  tee  the  hand  of  violence  invade 
The  reverend  stranger,  and  tiie  spotless  maid; 
Than  see  the  wealth  of  kings  coosum'd  in  watte. 
The  drunkard  revel,  and  the  gluttons  feast" 

Thus  he,  with  anger  flashing  from  his  eye; 
Sincere  the  youthfol  hero  made  reply : 
'•'  Nor  leagued  in  foctious  arms  my  sutgects  rite^ 
Nor  priests  in  fobled  oracles  advise ; 
Nor  are  my  brothers  who  should  aid  my  power 
Tuni'd  mean  detertert  in  the  needful  hour. 
Ah  me !  I  boast  no  brother  ;  Heaven's  dread  kiof 
Gives  from  our  stock  an  only  branch  to  spring  t 
Alone  Laertes  reign'd  Arc«isius'  heir. 
Alone  UljTsses  drew  tbe^  vital  air. 
And  I  alone  the  bed  connubial  grac'd. 
An  unblest  ofllspring  of  a  sire  unblest  I 
Each  neighbouring  realm,  conducive  to  our  wo^ 
Sends  forth  ber  peers,  and  every  peer  a  foe : 
llie  court  proud  Samos  and  Dulichium  fills. 
And  lofty  Zacioth  crowned  witb  »hady  hiUs, 
Ev'n  Ithaca  and  all  her  lords  invade 
rh*  imperial  sceptre,  and  the  regal  bed : 
The  queen,  avente  to  love,  yet  aw'd  by  power. 
Seems  half  to  yield,  yet  flies  the  bridal  hour  \ 
Meanthne  their  licence  uocontn>rd  I  bear  ; 
Ev'n  now  they  envy  me  the  vital  air  t 
But  Heaven  will  sure  revenge,  and  godt  tbeit  ai%, 

**  But  go,  Eumeut !  to  the  queen  impart 
Our  safe  return,  and  ease  a  mother's  heart*  « 

Yet  secret  go  ;  for  aomeroiis  are  my  foes. 
And  here  at  least  I  may  in  peaca  repose." , 
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Taffbomlhefwi^D:  '*  I  baMr,  and  I  obey: 
Bat  M  Lacrtet  ipeept  hn  lUe  away, 
And  de^nit tbee  kwt;  shall  I  my  tpaed employ 
To  blot  his  aye )  a  messeofer  of  joy  ? 
The  iDournfbl  boor  that  tore  his  son  away 
Sent  the  sad  sire  b  solittide  to  stray ; 
Yet,  biisied  with  his  slaves,  to  ease  his  woe. 
He  dressed  the  Tine,  and  bade  the  garden  bloW| 
Nor  food  nor  wine  refus'd  X  bat  since  the  day 
That  you  to  Pylos  ploughed  the  watery  way, 
Nor  wine  nor  food  he  tastes ;  bat  sunk  in  woes. 
Wild  springs  the  vine,  no  more  the  garden  blows  t 
Shut  from  the  walks  of  meo  to  pleasnrs  lost. 
Pensive  and  pale  he  wandeit,  half  a  ghest** 

**  Wrstched  old  man  !*'  (with  teais  the  prince 
returns) 
'*  Yet  cease  to  go— what  roan  so  blest  but  moomf  ? 
Were  every  wish  mdulg'd  by  favouring  skiss^ 
This  boor  should  give  Ulyises  to  ray  eyes. 
But  to  the  queen  with  speed  dispatchful  bear 
Our  safe  retoin,  and  bock  with  speed  repair : 
And  let  same  handmaid  of  her  train  resort 
To  good  Laertes  in  his  rural  court" 

While  yet  he  spoke,  impatient  of  delay. 
He  brac'd  his  sandab  on,  aind  strode  away  : 
Then  from  the  Heavens  the  martial  goddess  flies ' 
Through  the  wide  fields  of  air,  and  cleaves  the  skies; 
In  form  a  virgin  in  soft  beauty's  bloom, 
SkillM  in  th'  illustrious  labours  of  the  loom. 
AJooe  to  lihacus  she  stood  display'd. 
But  nnapparent  as  a  viewless  shade 
Escap'd  Telemachus  (the  powers  abovOy 
Seen  or  unseen,  o*er  earth  at  pleasure  move) : 
The  dogs  intelligent  confess  tiie  tread 
Of  power  divine;  and,  howling,  trembling,  fled. 
The  goddess,  beckoning,  waves  her  deathless  hands; 
Dauntless  the  king  bcfo^  the  goddess  stands. 

«*  Then  why,*'  (she  said)  "  O  favoured  of  the  skies ! 
Why  to  thy  godlike  son  this  long  disguise  } 
Stand  forth  reveai'd :  with  him  thy  cares  empfoy 
Against  thy  foes  I  be  valiant,  and  destroy  1 
Ijo  !  I  descend  in  that  avenging  hoar. 
To  combat  by  thy  side,  thy  guardian  power.** 

She  said,  and  o'er  him  waves  her  wand  of  gold  | 
Imperial  robes  his  mauly  limbs  infold  ; 
At  once  with  grace  dirine  his  fame  improves : 
At  oooe  with  miy)esty  enlarged  he  moves : 
Youth  flushed  his  re^ldeniog  cheok,  and  from  his 
A  length  of  hair  in  sable  ringlets  flows ;  [brows 

His  blackening  chin  receives  a  dcept^r  shade ; 
Then  from  his  eyes  upspruug  the  warrior-maid. 

The  hero  re-asccnds :  the  prince  o'er  aw'd 
Scarce  lifU  his  eyes,  and  bows  as  to  a  god. 
Then  with  surprise  (surprise  chastisM  by  (ears) 
<*  How  art  thou  chang'd  !'*  (he  cry'd)  **  a  god 

appears! 
Far  other  vests  thy  limbs  majestic  grace, 
Far  other  glories  liglitcn  from  thy  fhee ! 
K  Ht^vcn  be  thy  abode,  with  pious  caro 
Lo!   I  the  ready  sacrifice  prepare : 
Lo !  gifts  o(  labotir'd  gold  adorn  thy  shrine, 
To  wiu  thy  grace  :  Oh  save  us,  power  divine  V* 
• «»  Few  are  my  days,"  Ulysses  made  reply, 
'*  Nor  J  alas !  descendant  of  the  sky. 
I  am  thy  father.    Oh  my  son  !  my  son  ! 
That  fit  her,  for  whose  sake  thy  days  have  nrn 
One  scene  of  woe ;  to  endless  cares  consigo'd, 
And  outraged  by  the  wrongs  of  bsse  mankind." 

Then  rushing  to  his  arms,  he  kiss'd  his  boy 
With  the  strong  raptonss  of  a  parent's  Joy, 


Tears  bathe  his  cheek,  and  tears  the  groaadb#- 

dew: 
He  fltrain'd  him  close,  as  to  his  breast  he  grew. 
"  Ah  me!"  (exclaims  the  prince  with  food  desire) 
*'  Thou  art— no,  thoo  can^st  not  be  my  sire. 
Heaven  such  illusion  only  can  impose. 
By  the  fislse  joy  to  aggravate  my  woes. 
Who  bat  a  god  can  change  the  general  doom. 
And  give  to  wither'd  age  a  youthful  bloom  ? 
Late,  worn  with  years,  in  weeds  obscene  yo« 

trod; 
Now,  doth'd  in  migesty,  you  move  a  god !" 

"  Forbear,"  he  cry'd ;  •*  for  Heaven  reserve  that 
Give  to  thy  fother,  bnt  a  father's  claim :     [name. 
Other  Ulysses  shalt  thou  ne^er  see, 
I  am  UlySses,  I  (my  son)  am  he.   ' 
Twioe  ten  sad  years  o'er  earth  and  ocean  tost, 
^Tis  given  at  length  to  view  my  native  coast 
Pallas,  unconquer'd  maid,  my  frame  surrounds 
With  grace  dirhie ;  her  power  admits  no  bounds  t 
She  o'er  my  limbs  old  age  and  wrinkles  shed  ; 
Now,  strong  as  youth,  magnificent  I  tread. 
The  gods  with  ease  frail  man  depress  or  raise, 
Bxalt  the  lowly,  or  the  proud  debase."  [flew. 

He  spoke,  and  sate.    The  prince  with  trancport 
Hung  round  his  neck,  while  tears  bis  cheek  bedew  t 
Nor  less  the  father  pour'd  a  social  flood  ! 
They  wept  abundant,  and  they  wept  aloud. 
As  the  bold  eagle  with  fierce  sorrow  stung. 
Or  paront  vultnre,  mourns  her  ravisb'd  young : 
They  cry,  they  scream,  their  unfledg'd  brood  a  prey 
To  some  rude  churi,  and  borne  by  stealth  away  ; 
So  they  aloud:  and  tears  in  tides  had  run, 
Their  grief  unfinish'd  with  the  setting  Sun : 
Bnt  checking  the  full  torrent  in  its  flow, 
The  prince  thus  interrupts  the  solemn  woe. 
*'  What  ship  ttsnsported  thee,  O  father,  say, 
And  what  bless'd  hands  have  oar'd  thee  on  the  way  ?" 

**  All,  all"  (Ulysses  instant  made  rraly) 
I  tell  thee  all,  my  child,  my  only  joy  f 
Phasacians  bore  me  to  the  port  assigned, 
A  nation  ever  to  the  stranger  kind ; 
M'rapp'd  in  th'  embrace  of  sleep,  the  foithful  train 
O'er  seas  convey'd  me  to  my  native  reign ; 
Embroider'd  vestures,  gold,  and  brsss,  aro  laid 
CooccaI'd  in  caverns  in  the  sylvan  shade. 
Hither,  intent  the  rival  rout  to  slay, 
And  plan  the  scene  of  death,  I  bend  my  way : 
So  Pallas  wills — but  thou,  my  son,  explain 
The  names  and  numbers  of  th'  audacbus  train ; 
Tis  mine  to  judge  if  better  to  employ 
Assistant  force,  or  singly  to  destroy."  [name, 

"  O'er  earth"  (returns  the  prince)  •«  resounds  thy 
Thy  well-tried  wisdom,  and  thy  martial  fame. 
Yet  at  thy  words  I  start,  in  wonder  lost ; 
Can  we  engage,  not  decads,  but  an  host  ? 
Can  we  alone  in  furious  battle  stand, 
Against  that  numerous  and  determln'd  band  ? 
Hear  then  their  numbers :  from  Oulichium  came 
Twice  twenty-six,  all  peers  of  mighty  name. 
Six  arc  their  menial  train :  twice  twelve  the  boast 
Of  Samos ;  twenty  from  Zacynthus  coast : 
And  twelve  our  country's  pride :  to  these  belong 
Medon  and  Phemius  skill'd  in  heavenly  song. 
Two  sewers  from  day  to  day  the  revels  wait, 
Fjcact  of  taste,  and  serve  the  feast  In  state. 
With  such  a  foe  th'  unequal  fight  to  try. 
Were  by  false  courage  unreveng'd  to  die. 
Then  what  assistant  powers  you  boast,  relati^ 
£re  yet  we  mingle  In  the  steim  debatei'' 
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•*  Murk  well  my  voice,"  tTlynes  straif^lit  rq>lle8 : 
*'  What  need  of  aids,  if  favoured  by  the  skiei  ? 
If  shielded  to  the  dreadful  fight  we  niOTe, 
By  diighty  Pallas,  and  by  thundering  Jove.'* 

"  Sufficient  they*'  (Telemachus  rejoin'd) 
*'  Against  the  banded  powers  of  all  mankind : 
They,  high  enthroned  above  the  rolling  clouds, 
Withet  the  strength  of  man,  and  awe  the  gods." 

•*  Such  aids  expect,"  he  cries,  **  when  strong  in 
We  ^se  terrific  to  the  task  of  fights  [might 

But  thou,  when  mom  salutes  th'  aerial  plain. 
The  court  revisit  and  the  lawless  train : 
Me  thithei^  disguise  Eumseus  leads, 
^  aged  mendicant  in  tatter*d  weeds. 
Iliere,  if  base  scora  insult  my  reverend  bge  ; 
Bear  it  my  son !  repress  thy  rising  rage. 
If  outrag'd,  cease  that  outrage  to  repel ; 
Bear  it  my  son !  howe'cr  thy  heart  rebel. 
Yet  strive  by  prayer  and  counsel  to  restrain 
T^eir  lawless  insults,  though, thou  strive  iu  vain : 
For  wicked  ears  are  deaf  to  wisdom's  call,        [fall. 
And  vengeance  strikes  whom  Heaven  has  doom'd  to 
Once  more  atj^d :  when  she  *  whose  power  inspfres 
The  thinking  mind,  my  soul  to  vengeance  fires ; 
I  give  the  sign :  that  instant,  from  beneath, 
Aldft  convey  the  instruments  of  death. 
Armour  and  arms ;  and  if  mistrust  arise, 
Thuaveil  the  truth  in  plausible  disguise  : 

**  *  These  glittering  weapons,   ere  he  sail'd   to 

tnysjes  vifcw'd  with  stem  heroic  joy : 

Then,  beaming  o'er  th'  illumiri'd  wall  they  shone : 

Now  dust  dishonours,  all  their  lustre  gone. 

I  bear  them  hence  (so  Jove  my  soul  inspires) 

Ttom  the  pollution  of  the  (uming  fires ; 

Lest,  when  the  bowl  inflames,  in  vengeful  mood 

Xe  rush  to  arms,  and  stain  the  feast  with  blood : 

Oft  ready  swords  in  luckless  bout  incite 

The  hand  of  wrath,  and  arm  it  for  the  fight.' 

*•  Such  be  the  plea,  and  by  the  plea  deceive : ' 
For  Jove  infatuates  all,  And  all  believe. 
Yet  leave  for  each  of  us  a  sword  to  wield, 
A  pointed  javelin,  and  a  fenceful  shield. 
But  by  my  blood  that  in  thy  bosom  glows. 
By  that  regard,  a  son  his  father  owes ; 
The  aecret,  that  thy  father  lives,  retain 
iiock'4  in  thy  bosom  from  the  household  train ; 
Hide  it  from  all ;  even  from  Eumseus  hide. 
From  my  dear  father,  and  my  dearer  bride. 
(>ne  care  remains,  to  note  the  loyal  few 
Whose  feith  yet  lasts  among  the  menial  crew ; 
A?nd,  noting,  ere  we  rise  in  vengeance,  prove 
Wlu)  loves  his  prince ;  for  sure  you  merit  love." 

To  whom  the  youth :  "  To  emulate  I  aim 
The  brave  and  wise,  and  my  great  father's  fozne.^ 
But  i«-consider,  since  the  wisest  err, 
Vengeance  resolv'd,  'tis  dangerous  to  defer. 
W|iat  length  of  time  must  we  consume  in  vain. 
Too  curious  to  explore  the  menial  train  ? 
While  the  prond  foes,  industrious  to  destroy 
Thy  wealth  in  riot,  the  delay  enjoy. 
Suffice  it  in  this  exigence  alone 
Tolhark  the  damsels  that  attend  the  throne ; 
Diipers'd  the  youth  resides ;  their  faith  to  proVe 
Jove  grknts  henceforth,  if  thou  hast  spoke  ftx>m 
Jove." 

While  in  debate  tbey  watte  the  hours  away, 
Th'  agiciatei  of  the  prince  repassUthe  btty  | 


iMiitfrfar 


With  Sliced  Hiey  guide  the  te^l  to  the  slKfr«rf  | 
With  sp«^  debarking  liind  the  naval  stores ; 
Then,  fiiithful  to  their  charge,  to  Clytius  beaf> 
And  trusts  the  presents  to  his  friendly  care; 
Swift  to  the  queen  a  herald  flies  t'  impfirt 
Her  son's  return,  and  ease  a  patent's  heart  | 
Lest,  a  sad  prey  to  ever-musing  cJires, 
Pale  grief  destroy  what  time  awhile  foHjearti 
ly  uncautious  herald  with  impatience  bums. 
And  cries  aloud :  "  Thy  son,  O  queen,  returns  t**  ■ 
Eumaeus  sage  approach'd  the  imperial  tllronei 
And  breathM  his  mandate  to  her  ear  alone,     . 
Then  measured  back  the  way-^The  suitor  bknd, 
Stun^  to  the  soul,  abash'd,  confounde<i,  stand  | 
And  issuing  from  the  dome,  before  the  gate, 
With  clouded  looks,  a  pale  assembly  sate. 

At  length  Eorymachus :  <*  Our  hofjes  are  tain  ; 
Telemachus  in  triumph  sails  the  main. 
Haste,  near  the  mast  the  swelling  shroud  display ; 
Haste,  to  our  ambush'd  friends  the  neifrS  convey." 

Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when,  turning  to  the  strandi, 
Amphinomus  %urvey'd  th'  associate  twuid ; 
Full  to  the  bay  within  the  winding  shores 
With  gatherM  sails  they  stood,  and  lifted  oars. 
"  O  friends !"  he  cry'd,  "  elate  with  rising  joy. 
See  to  the  port  secure  the  vessel  fly  ! 
Some  god  has  told  them,  or  themselves  survey 
The  bark  escap'd ;  and  measure  back  their  way,** 

Swift  id  the  word  descending  to  the  shores; 
They  moor  the  vessel  and  unlade  the  stores : 
.Then  moving  from  the  strand,  ap^rt  they  sate^ 
And  full  and  frequent,  fbrm'd  a  dire  debate. 
•*  Lives  then  the  boy  >"  '»  He  litei,"  (Antlnod^ 
,     cries) 
*'  The  care  of  gods  and  ftivoorite  of  the  skies. 
All  night  we  watch'd,  till  with  her  tlrient  wheeU 
Aurora  flam'd  above  the  eastern  hills, 
And  fh>m  the  lofty  brow  of  rocks  by  day- 
Took  in  the  ocean  with  a  broad  survey. 
Yet  safe  lie  sails !  the  powers  celestial  give 
To  shun  the  hidden  snares  of  death',  and  live.. 
But  die  he  shall,  and  thus  condemnM  to  bleed^ 
Be  now  the  scene  of  i^istant  death  decreed  : 
Hope  jre  success  ?  undaunted  cmsh  the  foe^ 
Is  be  not  wise  >  know  this,  and  strike  the  blow.. 
Wait  ye  till  he  to  arms  in  council  draws 
The  Greeks,  averse  too  justly  to  our  caus^  ? 
Strike  ere,  the  states  cpnvcn'd,  the  foe  betra^ 
Our  murderous  ambush  on  the  watery  way. 
Or  choose  ye  vagrant  from  their  rage  to  fly 
putcflUts  of  earth,  to  breathe  an  unknown  sky  } 
The  brave  prevent  misfortunes ;  then  be  brave. 
And  bury  future  danger  in  his  grave. 
Returns  he  ?  ambush'd  we'll  hh  walk  InVade^ 
Or  where  he  hides  in  solituie  and  shade  : 
And  give  the  palace  to  the  queen  a  dower^ 
Or  him  she  blesses  in  the  bridal  hour. 
But  if  submissive  3rou  resign  the  sway. 
Slaves  to  a  boy ;  go,  flatter  and  obey. 
Retire  we  instant  to  our  native  reign, 
Nor  be  the  wealth  of  kings  consum'd  in  vain ; 
Then  wed  whom  choice  approves:  the  queen  bi 

given 
To  some  blest  prince;  the  prince  decreed  by  Heaven." 

Abash'd,  the  suitor  train  his  voice  attends  ; 
Till  from  his  thinone  Amphinomus  ascends. 
Who  o'er  Dulichium  stretch'd  his  spacious  reign,^ 
A  land  of  plenty,  blest  with  every  gram : 
Chief  &f  the  numbers  who  t)ie  queen  addrets'd^ 
And  lhou|h  dispieosing,  y «t  difplmUk^  lMft» 
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^ft'Were  hb  words ;  bis  actSons  wisdom  sway'd ; 
Oracefal  awhile  he  paus'd,  then  mildly  said  : 

**0  friends,  forbear!  and  be  the  thought  with- 
stood: 
*Ti8  horrible  to  shed  imperial  blood  ! 
Consult  we  first  th*  allseeing  powers  above, 
And  the  sure  oracles  of  righteous  Jove. 
If  they  assent,  ev'n  by  his  hand  he  dies ; 
If  they  forbid,  I  war  not  with  the  skies." 

He  said  ;  the  rival  train  his  voice  approv'd, 
And  rising  instant  to  the  palace  mov*d. 
Arrived,  with  wild  tumultuous  n<Hse  they  sate. 
Recumbent  on  the  shining  thrones  of  state. 

Then  Medon,  conscious  of  their  dire  debates. 
The  murderous  council  to  the  queen  relates. 
Tonch'd  at  the  dreadful  story  she  descends : 
Her  hasty  steps  a  damsel-train  attends. 
Full  where  the  dome  its  shining  valves  expands. 
Sudden  before  the  rival  powers  she  stands : 
And,  veiling  decent  with  a  modest  shade 
Her  cheek,  indignant  to  Antinons  said : 

*'  O  void  of  foith  !  of  all  bad  tnen  the  worst ! 
R^nownM  fur  wisdom,  by  th'  abuse  accors'd  ! 
Mistaking  fame  proclaims  thy  generous  mmd ! 
Thy  deeds  denote  thee  of  the  basest  kind* 
Wretch  !  to  destroy  a  prince  that  friendship  gives, 
While  in  his  guest  his  murderer  he  receives : 
Kor  dread  superior  Jeve,  to  whom  belong 
The  cause  of  suppliants,  and  revenge  of  wrong. 
Hastthon  forgot  (ingrateful  as  thou  art) 
Who  savM  thy  father  with  a  friendly  part  > 
Lawless  he  ravag'd  with  his  martial  powers 
The  Taphian  pirates  on  Threq>otja's  shores ; 
Enrag>d,  Ms  tifo,  his  treasures  they  demand  ; 
Ulysses  savfd  him  from  th'  avengers*  hand. 
And  would'st  thou  evil  for  his  good  repay  ? 
His  bed  dishonour  and  his  house  betray  f 
AflBict  his  queen  ?  and  with  a  murderous  hand 
Dsstroy  bis  heir?--but  cease,  tie  I  command.'* 

^Far  hence  those  fears,"  (Eurymachut  re- 

,  "O  prndent  princess  I  bid  thy  soul  confide. 
Breathes  there  a  man  who  dares  that  hero  slay, 
'While  I  behold  the  golden  light  of  day  ? 
No:  by  the  righteous  powers  of  Heaven!  swear, 
His  blood  in  vengeance  smokes  upon  my  spear. 
Ulysses,  when  my  infant  days  I  fed. 
With  wine  sufflc'd  me,  and  with  dainties  fed : 
My  generous  soul  abhors  th»  ungrateful  part, 
And  my  friend's  son  lives  dearest  to  my  heart 
Then  fear  no  mortal  arm ;  if  Heaven  destroy. 
We  must  resign :  fbr  man  is  bom  to  die.** 

Thus  smooth  he  ended,  yet  his  death  conspired 
Then  sorrowing,  with  sad  step  the  queen  retir'd, 
With  streammg  eyes  all  comfortless  deplored, 
TouchM  with  the  dear  remembrance  of  her  lord : 
Nor  oeas'd  till  Pallas  bid  her  sorrows  fly, 
And  in  soft  slumber  sealed  her  flowing  eye^ 

And  now  Eumaens,  at  the  evening  boar. 
Came  late  returning  to  his  sylvan  bower. 
Ulysses  and  bis  son  had  dressed  with  art 
A  yeariing  boar,  and  gave  the  gods  their  part. 
Holy  repast !  that  instant  from  the  skies 
The  martial  godtless  to  Ulysses  flies : 
She  waves  her  golden  wand,  and  re-assomes 
From  every  feature  every  grace  that  blooms  ; 
At  once  his  vestures  change  5  at  once  she  sheds 
Age  o'er  his  Ihnbs,  that  tremble  as  he  treads ; 
Lest  to  the  queen  the  swain  with  transport  fly, 
Unabla  to  oontafai  th*  mindy  joy. 
VOL  XiX. 


When  near  he  drew  the  prince  breaks  forth  s 
"  Proclaim 
What  tidingR,  friend  ?  what  speaks  the  voice  of 
Say  if  the  suitors  measure  bark  the  main,    [fame  > 
Or  still  in  ambush  thirst  for  bh>od  in  vain  ?'* 

"  Whether,"  he  cries,  "  they  measure  back  the 
Or  still  in  ambush  thirst  in  vain  for  blood,    [flood, 
Escap'd  my  care :  where  lawless  suitors  sway, 
"by jp^ndate  borne,  my  soul  disdain'd  to  stay. 
But  from  th'  Hermaean  height  I  cast  a  view. 
Where  to  the  port  a  bark  high  bounding  flew  j 
Her  freight  a  shining  band  :  with  martial  air 
Each  pois*d  hb  shield,  and  each  advanced  hb  spearf 
And,  ifaright  these  searching  cy«s  survey, 
Th'  eluded  suitors  stem  the  watery  way.  " 

The  prince,  well  pleas'd  to  disappoint  their  wilei^ 
Steab  on  hb  sire  a  glance,  and  secret  bmiles. 
And  now,  a  short  repast  prepar'd,  they  fed. 
Till  the  keen^rage  of  craving  hunger  fled. 
Then  to  repose  withdrawn,  apart  they  lay. 
And  in  soft  sleep  forgot  the  cares  af  day. 


THE  Odyssey. 
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ARGUMENT. 
TkLtMACtftrt  returning  to  the  city  lelates  to  t>e- 
wdope  the  sum  of  hb  travels.  Ulysses  b  con- 
ducted  by  Eumaus  to  the  palace,  where  ^is  old 
dog  Aigns  acknowledges  his  master,  afler  ad 
absence  of  twenty  years,  and  dies  with  joy. 
EumsMis  returns  into  the  country,  and  Ulyssed 
remains  among  the  suitors  whose  behaviour  U 
described. 

SoOK  as  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn. 
Sprinkled  with  roseate  light  the  dewy  lawn  ; 
In  haste  the  prince  arose,  prepar'd  to  part  j 
Hb  band  impatient  grasps  the  pointed  darts 
Fair  on  hb  feet  the  polish'd  sandals  shine. 
And  thus  he  greets  the  master  of  the  swine  1 

"  My  friend,  adieu  5  let  thb  ihort  stay  sufRce  j 
I  haste  to  meet  my  mother's  longing  eyes. 
And  end  her  tears,  her  sorrows,  and  her  sighs. 
But  thou,  attentive,  what  we  oider  heed ; 
This  hapless  stranger  to  the  city  lead ; 
By  public  bounty  let  him  there  be  fed. 
And  bless  the  band  that  stretches  forth  the  bread. 
To  wipe  the  tears  from  all  aflMcted  eyes. 
My  will  may  rovet,  but  my  power  denies. 
If  this  raise  anger  in  the  stranger's  thought, 
The  pain  of  anger  punishes  the  fault : 
The  very  truth  I  undisgu  s'd  declare ; 
For  what  50  easy  as  to  be  sincere  ?" 

To  this  Ulysses :'  **  MTiat  the  prince  requires 
Of  swift  removal,  seconds  my  desires. 
To  want  like  mine  the  peopled  town  can  yield 
>fore  hopes  of  comfort  than  the  lonely  field, 
Xor  fits  my  agf»  to  till  the  labour'd  lands. 
Or  stooo  to  tasks  a  rural  lord  demands. 
Adieu  I  but,  since  thb  ragged  garb  can  bear' 
^o  ill  th'  inclemencies  of  morning  air, 
A  few  hours'  space  permit  me  here  to  stay  j 
My  steps  Euma>us  shall  to  town  convev. 
With  riper  beisoii  when  ^' 
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Tbqs  he :  «or  augHi  TeUmaehut  reply'd, 
Bnt  left  the  mansion  with  a  lofty  strkle : 
Schemes  oC  revenge  hiti  ponderiog  breast  ebte,  * 
Kevotving  deep  the  sniton*  sudden  fate. 
Arriving  now  before  th*  imperial  hall ; 
H€  props  his  spear  against  the  pillar*d  wall : 
l^en  like  a  lion  o'er  the  threshold  bounds ; 
The  nnarbie  pavement  with  bis  step  rcsonods ; 
His  eye  first  glanc'd  where  Euryciea  spreads 
With  furry  spoils  of  beasts  the  splendid  beds : 
She  saw,  she  wept,  she  ran  with  eager  pace, 
And  reachM  her  master  with  a  long  embrace. 
Ail  crowded  round  the  femily  appears 
With  wild  eotranrement,  and  ecstatic  tears. 
Swift  from  above  descends  the  royal  fair 
(JKer  beauteous  cheeks  the  blush  of  Venus  wear, 
ChastenM  with  coy  Diana's  pensive  air) ; 
Hangs  o*er  her  son ;  in  his  embraces  dies  ; 
Bains  kisses  on  his  neck,  his  face,  his  eyes ; 
Few  words  she  spoke,  though  much  she  had  to  say ; 
And  scarce  those  few,  for  tean,  could  force  their 
way. 
"Light  of  my  eyes  \  he  comes !  unhop*d-fbr  joy  I 
Has  Heaven  fromPylos  bro4|ght  my  lovely  boy  ? 
80  snatch'd  from  all  onr  cares ! — ^Tell,  hast  thou 

known 
Thy  fisther*s  fate  ?  and  tell  me  all  thy  own." 

"  Oh  dearest,  mo«t  rever'd  of  womankind ! 
Crease  with  those  tears  to  melt  a  manly  mind*' 
(Replied  the  prince)  ;  **  nor  be  pur  fates  deploi'd. 
From  death  and  treason  to  thy  arms  restored. 
Oo  bathe  and  rob'd  in  white,  ascend  the  towers ; 
With  all  thy  handmaids  thank  th*  immortal  powers ; 
To  evety  god  vow  hecatombs  to  bleed, 
And  call  Jove*s  vengeance  on  theur  guUty  dead. 
WMle  to  th'  assembled  eoanoil  I  repair  t 
A  stran|:er  sent  by  Heaven  attends  me  there ; 
My  new-accepted  guest  I  haste  to  find, 
Now  to  Piraeus'  honoar*d  charge  oonsign'd." 

The  matron  heard,  nor  was  his  word  in  vain. 
She  bath'd;  and  rob*d  in  white,  with  all  her  train/ 
To  every  s^'vow'd  hecatombs  to  bleed, 
Aod  cstli'd  Jove's  vengeance  on  the  guilty  deed. 
Arm'd  with  his  lance,  the  prince  then  pass'd  the 

gate; 
Two  d(M;s  behind,  a  faithful  guard,  await; 
Pallas  nis  form  w^th  |race  divine  improvt^ : 
The  gazing  crowd  admires  him  as  he  moves : 
Him,  gathering  round,  the  suitors  preet 
With  semblance  fair,  but  inward  deep  deceit 
Their  folse  addresses  generous  he  denied, 
Pass'd  on,  and  sate  by  faithful  Mentor's  side  ; 
"VTiih  Antiphus,  and  Halitherses  sage 
(liis  fiftther's  counsellors,  rever'd  for  age). 
Of  his  own  fortunes,  and  Ulysses'  fame, 
Much  askM  the  seniors  ;  till  Piraros  came. 
The  stmnger-guest  pursued  him  close  behind ! 
Whom  when ffelemachus  beheld,  he  join'd. 
He  (when  Pirsus  ask'd  for  slaves  to  bring 
lie  gifts  and  treasures  of  the  Spartan  king) 
ThiA  thoughtful  answer'd :  <'  Those  we  ^11  not 
Park  and  unconscious  of  the  will  of  Jovo :    [move. 
We  know  not  yet  the  full  event  of  all  : 
Stabb'd  in  his  palace  if  your  prince  must  fall. 
Us,  and  onr  house,  if  treason  must  overthrow. 
Better  a  friend  possess  them,  than  a  foe ; 
If  deaBi  to  these,  and  vengeance  Heaven  decree, 
Kiches  are  welcome  then,  not  else,  to  me.      . 
Till  then  retain  the  gifts."— The  hero  said, 
J^  in  his  hand  the  wilfitig  stranger  led. 


Then  disarray'd,  the  stlimng  batfi  U^y  teoglrtf 
(With   unguents  smooth)    of  polishVi  muUc 

wrought ; 
Obedient  handmaids  with  assistant  to3 
Supply  the  limpid  wave,  and  fragrant  oil : 
Then  o'ertheir  limbs  refulgent  robes  they  tbrefv^ 
And  fresh  from  bathuig  to  their  seats  withdrew. 
The  golden  ewer  a  nymph  attendant  brings, 
Replenish'd  from  the  pure  ^nslncent  springs  ; 
With  copious  streams  that  golden  ewer  supplies 
A  silver  laver  of  capacious  size : 
They  wash :  the  table,  in  fair  order  spread. 
Is  pird  with  viands  and  the  strength  of  bread. 
Full  opposite,  before  the  folding  gate. 
The  pensive  mother  sits  in  humble  state  ; 
J^wly  alie  sat,  and  with  dejected  view 
The  6cecy  threads  her  ivory  fingers  drew. 
The  prince  and  stranger  shar'd  the  genial  feast. 
Till  now  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  oeas'd. 

When  thus  thequeen:  **Myaon!  myonly  friend! 
Say,  to  my  mournful  couch  shall  I  ascend  } 
(Th«  couch  deserted  now  a  length  of  years ; 
The  couch  for  ever  watered  with  my  tears !) 
Say,  wilt  thou  not  (ere  yet  the  suitor-crew 
Itetum,  and  riot  shakes  our  walls  anew) 
Say,  wilt  thou  not  the  least  account  aflbrd  ? 
The  least  glad  tidings  of  mv  absent  lord  ?" 
To  her  the  youth:    <*  We  reachM  the  PylkQ 
plains. 
Where' Nestor,  shepherd  of  his  people,  reigns* 
All  arts  of  tenderness  to  him  are  known, 
Kind  to  Ulysses'  race  as  to  his  own ; 
No  father  with  a  louder  grasp  of  joy 
Strains  to  his  bosom  hisloag-absent  boy. 
But  all  unknown  if  yet  Ulysses  breathe. 
Or  glide  a  spectre  in  the  realms  beneath  ; 
For  farther  search,  his  rapid  steeds  transport 
My  lengthened  journey  to  the  Spartan  court,'- 
7*li6re  Argive  Helen  I  beheld,  whose  charms 
(So  Heaven  decreed)  engag  d  the  great  in  arms. 
My  cause  of  coming  told,  he  thus  rejoio'd ; 
And  still  his  words  live  perfact  in  my  mind. 

'* '  Heartms !  would  a  soft,  inglorious,  dastart 
An  absent  hero's  nuptial  joys  profiine !  [train 

So  with  her  3^ung,  amid  the  woodland  riiades, 
A  timorous  bind  the  lion's  court  invades. 
Leaves  in  that  fatal  lair  her  tender  fawns, 
And  climbs  the  cliff,  or  feeds  along  the  lawna( 
Meantime  returning,  with  remorseless  sway 
The  monarch  savage  rends  the  panting  prey: 
With  equal  fury,  and  with  equal  fame. 
Shall  great  Ulysses  reassert  his  claim. 
O  Jove  I  Supreme  I  whom  men  and  gods  revere ; 
And  thou  whose  kistre  gilds  the  rolling  sphere  I 
Witlipower  congenial  joia'd>  propitious  aid 
The  chief  adopted  by  the  martial  maid  ! 
Such  to  our  wish  the  warrior  soon  restore, 
As  when,  contending  oa  the  Led>ian  shore, 
His  pro^iPess  Philoinelidcs  confessed. 
And  loud-acclaiming  Greeks  the  victor  bless'd : 
Then  soon  th'  invaders  of  his  bed  and  throne 
Their  love  presumptuous  shall  by  death  atnne; 
Now  what  you  question  of  my  ancient  friend. 
With  truth  I  answer ;  thon  the  truth  attend. 
I^eam  what  I  heard  the  sea-born  seer  *  relate. 
Whose  eyes  can  pieroe  the  dark  recess  of  fate. 
Sole  in  an  isle,  imprison'dhy  the  main, 
The  sadsorvifer  of  bis  numerous  train, 

^Proteas. 
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t^jriMt  1it< ;  4etthiM  by  na^  ohartBfl,        ^ 
And  prtnM  asuilliog  in  Calyp6o>  aitnt. 
Ko  sailors  there,  do  vessel  to  convey, 
Kor  oars  to  cut  th*  imiiicasurable  way-* 
Tbis  toM  Atrides^nd  he  told  no  more, 
Thence  aafe  I  royag^d  to  my  naUre  fthore.**^ 

He  ctas>d ;  nor  made  the  pentiTe  queen  reply, 
fint  droopM  her  head,  and  drew  a  secret  sigh. 
.WiMQ  Tbeodymoouft  the  teer  began : 
**  O  MufSarins  consort  of  the  sufferinf  man  ! 
What  human  knowledge  oonkl,  those  Icmgi  rnt^t 
But  1  the  4ecrf>ts  of  high  Heaven  reveal.         [tell; 
Hefopethe  first  of  gods  be  this  declared. 
Before  the  board  whote  blessing  we  have -shared  $ 
Witness  the  genial  rites,  and  witness  all 
This^ouse  holds  sacred  in  her  ample  wall ! 
£v'naow  this  instant,  greaf  ITl  -sses  lay^d 
At  rest,  or  wandering  in  hn  country ^s  shade^ 
Their  guilty  deedsi  in  hearing,  and  in  view. 
Secret  revolves ;  and  plans  the  vengeanoe  dnap 
Of  this  sure  auguries  the  gods  bestowM, 
When  first  our  vessel  anchored  in  your  road.^ 

"  Succeed  those  omens.  Heaven  !"  (the  queea 
rpjon'd) 
**  So  shall  our  boonties  speak  a  grateful  mind; 
And  every  envied  happiness  attend 
Thaaan,  .who  calls  Penelope  his  fHend." 

Thus  commnn'd  they  r    while  in  the  marble 
(Scene  of  their  insolence)  the  lords  resort ;    [court 
Athwart  the  spacious  8Cj[usre  each  tries  his  art. 
To  whirl  the  disk,  or  aim  the  missile  dart 

Koardid  the  hour  of  sweet  repast  arrive, 
JUd  from  the  field  t^e  victim  fiocks  they  drive : 
Medon,  the  herald,  (one  who  pleas*d  them  best, 
And  honourM  with  a  portion  of  their  feast) 
To  bid  the  banauet,  interrupts  their  play. 
Swift  to  the  hall  tbeyhaste ;  aside  they  lay 
TMr  garments,  and  succinct,  the  victims  slay. 
Then  sheep  and  goats,  and  brbtly  porkers  bled. 
And  the  proud  steer  was  o*er  the  marble  spread. 

While  thus  the  copious  banquet  they  provide  ; 
Along  the  road  conversing  side  by  side. 
Proceed  Ulysses  aqd  the  faithful  swain  : 
When  thus  Eumams.  generoi's  and  humane  s 

^<  To  town,  observant  of  our  lord's  behest, 
Kow  )et  us  speed;   my  friend,  no  more  my 


Yet  like  myself  I  wish'd  thee  here  preferred," 
Guard  of  thefiock,  or  keeper  of  the  herd. 
But  much  to  raise  my  roaster's  wrath  i  fear; 
The  wralh  of  princes  ever  is  severe. 
Then  heed  his  will,  and  be  our  journey  made 
Wliilethe  broad  bnms  of  PhcBbus  are  display*d. 
Or  ere  brown  evening  spreads  her  chilly  lAiade." 

'*  Ju^  thy  advice,"  (the  prudent  cnief  r^ote'd) 
And  si|ch  as  sniu  the  dictate  of  my  mind. 
Ijead  on  :  but  help  me  to  some  stalT,  to  stay 
My  feeble  step,  srace  rugged  is  the  way.*' 

Aoross  his  shoulders  then  the  scrip  he  £  .ng, 
Widf^patch'd,  and  fastened  by  a  tuisted  thong. 
A  staff  Eum«ns  gave.     Along  the 'way 
Cheeriy  they  fisre  :  behind,  the  keepen  stay; 
These  with  their  watchful  don  (a  constant-guard) 
Supply  bit  absence,  and  attend  the  herd. 
And  now  his  city  strikes  the  nionar(*h's  eyes, 
Alas  !  how  rbang'd  !  a  m-^n  of  miseries  ; 
l^ropp*d  on  astoT,  a  beggar  oM  and  bare. 
In  rags  dishonest  fiuttcring  with  the  air  f 
Vow  pass'd  the  nigged  road,  they  jour  ey  down 
^tos  cftTtm'd  iniy  dttctBding  tvtibe  towa^ 


Where,  fsom  the  rock,  with  ti'qnid  lapse  distils 
A  limpid  fount ;  that,  spreads  in  parting  nlls> 
Its  current  thence  U>  serve  the  city  brings : 
An  usefikl  work  adOm'd  by  ancient  kings. 
Nerittts,  Ithacus,  Polyctor,  there, 
in  sculptur'd  stone  immortklw  d  their  care,' 
In  marble  urns  reoeiv*d  it  from  above, 
And  shaded  with  a  green  furrounding  grovft; 
Where  silver  alders,  in  high  ardbes  twin'd, 
Drink  the  cold  stream,  and  tremble  to  the  wio^ 
Beneath,  sequcitcr'd  to  the  nymphs,  is  seen 
A  mo«y  ftlur,  deep  embowered  in  green ; 
\\'here  constant  vows  by  travellers  are  paid. 
And  holy  horrouia8<)Iemaize  theshadei 

Here  with  bis  goaU  (not  vow'd  to  sacrad  flame^ 
But  pampered  luxury)  Melantbius  came  : 
Two-grooms  attend  him.     With  an  envious  look . 
He  eyed  the  atranger,  an '  imperious  spoke : 

**  The  good  old  proverb  how  this  pdir  fulfil  I 
One  rogue  is  usher  to  anuth'  r  still. 
Heaven  with  a  secret  principle  eodutel 
Mankind,  to  seek  their  own  similitude*       tf^^-^ 
Where  goes  the  swine  herd  with  that  ill-looked 
That  giant-glutton,  dreadful  at  a  feast ! 
Pull  many  a  post  have  thuse  broad  shoulderS'Vonit 
From  every  grmt  man*s  gate  repiils'd  with  scorn  } 
To  no  brave  prize  aspir'd  the  worthless  swain, 
'Twas  but  for  scraps  he  ask*d,  and  askM  in  vaiii» 
To  beg,  than  work,  he  bKter  undersUnds  ; 
Or  we  perhaps  might  take  him  off  thy  hands. 
For  any  ofike  could  the  slave  be  good. 
To  cleanse  the  foH,  or  help  the  kids  to  food^ 
If  any  labour  those  big  joints  could  learn  ; 
Some  whey,  to  wash  his  bowels,  he  might  eanl* 
To  cringe,  to  whine,  his  idle  bands  to  spread* 
Is  all,  by  which  that  graceless  maw  is  fed. 
Yet  hear  me  !  if  thy  impudence  but  dare 
Approach  yon  walls,  I  propticsy  thy  fare : 
Dearly,  fall  dearly,  shalt  thon  buy  thy  bread 
With  mary  a  footstool  thundering  at  thy  head^** 

He  thus :  nor  in^ioleot  of  word  alone, 
Spum'd  with  his  rustic  heel  his  king  unknown  : 
Spiun'd,  but  not  mov*d :  he  like  a  pillar  stood. 
Nor  stirrM  an  inch,  contemptuous,  from  the  road$ 
Doubtful,  or  with  his  suff  to  strike  him  deud. 
Or  gr^^  th-  pavement  with  his  worthless  heiul. 
Short  was  that  doubt  i  to  quell  bis  rag.  innr'd^ 
The  hero  stood  self-cooquerM,  and  e^ur*d. 
But.  hateful  of  the  wretch,  Eumselis  beavM 
His  hands  obtesting,  and  this  praver  ^oneeiVd  : ' 
*<  Daughters  of  Jove!  whofirom  th^  ethereal  bow«rt 
Descend  to  swell  the  springs,  and  fei-d  the  flowers! 
Nymphs  of  this  fountain!  to  whose  sacred  no 
Our  rural  victims  mount  in  blazing  flamca  ! 
To  whom  Ulyssfts*  piety  preftrr'd 
The  yearly  firstlings  of  h<s  fl  ick  and  heid  i 
Sticreed  my  wish ;  your  votary  ft!store  ? 
Oh,  be  some  god  i  is  convoy  to  ottrahore  ! 
Due  pains  shall  punish  then  this  slaveys  4 ' 
And  humble  all  hb  airs  of  insolence,  > 
Who;,  prondly.  stalking,  leaves  the  herd*  at  Isrge, 
Commences  courtier,  and  neafcecls  his  charge.*' 

**  What  mutters  he  ?"  (Mefaothius  sharp  r^okis) 
"  This  craf^  miscreant  big  wHh  dark  designs  i 
The  day  shrill  come ;  nay,  'tis  ahready. near. 
When,  slave  !  to  Sell  thee  at  a.  price  too  dear, 
Must  be  my  care  s  and  hence  transportjthee  o*er» 
(A  load  and  seftnaal  to  this  happy  shore). 
Oh  !  that  as  surely  great  Apolto's  diari,      [heart 
Or  some  brave  suitor's  4<ycrd,^mighr.fsrttft  tke 
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Of  the  proud  sod  ;  as  that  we  stood  thk  hour 
lo  lasting  safoiy  from  the  father's  power !" 

So  spoke  the  wretch,  but,  shumuDg  further  fray, 
Tum*d  his  proud  step,  aud  left  them  on  their  way. 
Straight  to  the  feastftil  palace  he  repaired. 
Familiar  enter'd,  and  the  banquet  sbar*d ; 
Beneath  Euiymachus,  his  patron  lord. 
He  took  his  place,  and  plenty  heap*d  the  board. 

Meantime  they  heard,  soft-circling  in  the  sky. 
Sweet  airs  ascend,  and  heavenly  minotrelsy 
(For  Phemius  to  the  lyre  attnn'd  tbfe  strain): 
Ulysacs  hearkened,  then  addressed  the  swain  : 

*'  Well  may  this  palace  admiration  claim, 
Oreat  and  respondent  to  the  master's  fame ! 
Stage  above  stage  th*  imperial  structure  stands, 
Holds  the  chirf  honours,  and  the  town  oonmiands: 
High  walls  and  battlements  the  conrts  enclose, 
And  the  strong  gates  defy  an  host  of  foes. 
Far  other  cares  its  dwellers  now  employ  : 
The  throng'd  assembly,  and  the  feast  of  joy : 
I  see  the  smokes  of  sacrifice  aspire, 
Mod  here  (what  graces  every  feast)  the  lyre." 

Then  thus  Eumcus :    **  Judge  we  which  were 
Amidst  yon  revellers  a  sudden  guert  [best ; 

Chose  you  to  mingle,  while  behind  {  stay  ? 
Or  I  first  entering  introduce  the  way  ? 
Wait  for  a  space  without,  but  wait  not  long  ; 
This  it  the  house  of  violence  and  wrong : 
Some  mde  rasult  thy  reverend  age  may  bear ; 
For  like  their  lawless  lords  the  servants  are. 

"  Just  is,  O  friend  !  thy  caution,  and  addressed" 
(Replied  the  chief)  "  to  no  unheedful  breast  j 
"  The  wrongs  and  injuries  of  base  mankind 
Fresh  to  my  sense,  and  always  in  my  mind. 
The  bravely  patient  to  no  fortune  yields : 
On  rolling  oceans,  and  in  fighting  fieids, 
Storms  have  I  passM,  and  many  a  stem  debate; 
And  now  in  humbler  scene  submit  to  ftite. 
What  cannot  want?  The  blest  she  will  expose, 
And  I  am  leam'd  in  all  her  train  of  woes ; 
She  fills  with  navies,  hosts,  and  loud  alarms. 
The  sea,  the  land,  and  shakes  the  world  with  arms  I' * 

"  Thus,  near  the  gates  conferring  as  they  drew, 
Jkrgus,  the  dog,  his  ancient  master  knew ; 
He,  not  unconscious  of  the  voice  and  tread. 
Lifts  to  the  sound  h*ts  ear,  and  rears  his  head  ; 
Bred  by  Ulyases,  nourished  at  his  hoard. 
But,  ah !  not  fated  long  to  please  his  lord ! 
To  him,  his  swiftness  and  his  strength  were  vain  ; 
The  voice  of  glory  call'd  him  o^er  the  main. 
Till  then  hi  every  sylvan  chase  renown'd, 
With  Argus,  Argus,  rung  the  woods  around ; 
With  him  the  youth  pursued  the  goat  or  fawn. 
Or  tracM  the  mazy  leveret  o*er  the  lawn. 
Kow  left  to  man's  ingratitude  he  lay, 
*  Unhoused,  neglected  in  the  public  way ; 
And  where  on  heaps  the  rich  manure  was  spread. 
Obscene  with  reptiles,  took  his  sordid  bed. 

He  knew  bis  lord ;  he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet; 
In  vain  he  sUove  to  crawl,  and  kiss  his  feet ; 
Yet  (all  he  could)  his  tail,  bis  ears,  his  eyes. 
Salute  bis  master,  and  confess  his  joys. 
Soft  pity  touched  the  mighty  master's  soul ; 
Adown  his  cheek  a  tear  unbidden  stole, 
Stole  unperceiv'd ;  he  tum'd  his  head,  and  dry'd 
The  drop  humane :  then  thus  impassioned  cry»d  ; 

**  What  noble  beast  in  this  abandoned  state 
Lies  hnre  all  helpless  at  Ulysses*  gate  ? 
tiis  bulk  and  beauty  speak  no  vulgar  praise  ; 
If  as  he  leeiDs  he  was  in  better  days. 


Some  care  bis  age  deserves :  orwashepriz^ 
For  worthless  beauty  1  therefore  now  despised  ? 
Such  dogs  and  men  there  are,  mere  things  of  state. 
And  always  cherish'd  by  their  friends,  the  great*" 

"  Not  Argus  so*'  (Eumasus  thus  rejoiuM) 
"  But  servM  a  master  of  a  nobler  kind, 
Who  never,  never  shall  behold  him  more ! 
^ny>  long  since  perishM  on  a  distant  shore  ! 
Oh !  bad  you  seen  him,  vigorous,  bold,  and  yoong; 
Swift  as  a  sUg,  «nd  as  a  lion  strong ; 
Him  no  fell  savage  on  the  plain  withstood. 
None  'scap*d  bim,^  boaooi'd  in  the  ^oomy  wood. 
His  eye  how  piercing,  and  his  scent  bow  true. 
To  wind  the  vapour  in  the  tainted  dew ! 
Such,  when  Ulysses  left  bis  natal  coast; 
Now  years  unnerve  him,  and  his  lord  is  lost ! 
The  women  keep  the  generous  creature  bare, 
A  sleek  and  idle  race  is  all  their  care  : 
The  master  gone,  the  servants  what  restrains  } 
Or  dwells  humanity  where  riot  reigns  ? 
Jove  fixM  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave,  Ukes  half  bis  worth  away.*' 

This  said,  the  honest  herdsman  strode  before  ; 
The  musing  monarch  pauses  at  the  door  : 
The  dog,  whom  fate  had  granted  to  behold 
His  lord,  when  twenty  tedious  years  had  roll'd. 
Takes  a  but  look,  and  having  seen  him,  dies  ; 
So  dos'd  for  ever  faithful  Argus'  eyes ! 

And  now  Telemachns,  the  first  of  all, 
Observ'd  Eunueus  entering  in  the  hall ; 
Distant  he  saw,  across  the  shady  dome ; 
Then  gave  a  sign,  and  beckon'd  him  to  come : 
There  stood  an  empty  seat,  where  late  was  plac'd. 
In  order  doe,  the  steward  of  the  feast 
(Who  now  was  busied  carviag  round  the  board)  ; 
Eumseus  took,  and  plac'd  it  near  bis  lord. 
Before  him  instant  was  the  banquet  spread. 
And  the  bright  basket  pil'd  with  loaves  of  bread. 

Next  came  Uljrsses  lowly  at  the  door, 
A  figure  despicable,  ohl,  and  poor. 
In  squalid  vests,  with  many  a  gaping  rent, 
Propp'd  on  a  staff,  and  trembling  as  he  west. 
Then,  resting  on  the  threshold  of  the  gate. 
Against  a  cypress  pillar  lean'd  his  weight 
(Smoothed  by  the  workman  to  a  polish'd  plam) ; 
The  thoughtful  son  beheld,  and  call'd  his  swain : 

"These  viands,  and  this  bread,  F^mcus!  bear. 
And  let  yon  mendicant  our  plenty  share: 
Then  let  him  circle  round  the  suitors'  board. 
And  try  the  bounty  of  each  gracious  lord: 
Bold  let  him  act,  encourag'd  thus  by  me ; 
How  ill,  alas!  do  want  and  shame  agree  !" 

His  lord's  command  the  &ithful  servant  bears  ; 
The  seeming  beggar  answers  with  his  prayers.       ^ 
"  Blest  be  Telemachns !  in  every  deed 
Inspire  hhn,  Jove !  in  every  wish  succeed  ! 
This  said,  the  portion  from  his  son  convey 'd 
With  smiles  receiving  on  his  scrip  he  lay'd. 
Long  asjthc  minstrel  swept  the  sounding  wire. 
He  fed,  and  ceas'd  when  silence  held  the  lyre. 
Soon  as  the  suitors  from  the  banquet  rose, 
Minerva  prompts  the  man  of  mighty  woes 
To  tempt  their  bounties  with  a  suppliant's  art. 
And  learn  the  generous  from  th'  igooble  heart 
(Not  but  bis  soul,  resentful  as  humane. 
Dooms  to  full  vengeance  all  the  ofiending  tram) ; 
With  speaking  eyes,  and  voice  of  plaintive  sound^ 
Humble  he  moves,  imploring  all  around. 
The  proud  feel  pity,  and  relief  bestow. 
With  such  an  image  touch'd  of  human  woe; 
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laqiiiring  •!!,  tbehr  wonder  they  coofeas. 
And  eye  the  man,  ini\)ettic  in  distress. 

While  thus  they  gaxeandqaestioa  with  their  eyes, 
The  bold  Meleothius  to  their  thought  replies : 
**  My  lords!  this  stranger  of  gigantic  port 
The  good  Eumcus  usher*d  to  your  court. 
Full  well  I  nrark'd  the  features  of  bis  face, 
Thongh  all  nnknown  his  dime,  or  noble  race." 

"  And  is  thb  present,  swineherd !  of  thy  hand  ? 
Bring*st  thou  these  iP^granU  to  infest  the  land  ''> 
(Returns  Antinoos  with  retorted  eye) 
**  Objecto  uncouth !  to  check  the  genial  joy. 
Enough  of  these  our  court  already  grace. 
Of  giant  stomach,  and  of  famish'd  face. 
Soch  guests  Eomseus  to  his  country  brings. 
To  share  our  feast,  and  lead  the  life  of  kings." 

To  whom  the  hospitable  swain  rejoined : 
**  Thy  passion,  prince,  belies  thy  knowing  mind. 
Who  calls,  from  distant  nations  to  his  own, 
The  poor,  dtstinguish'd  by  their  wants  alone  ? 
Bound  the  wide  world  are  sought  those  men 

divine 
Who  public  stmctnres  raisis,  or  who  design  ; 
Those  to  whose  eyes  the  gods  their  ways  rereal, 
Or  bless  with  salutary  arts  to  heal ; 
Bnt  chief  to  poets  such  respect  belongs. 
By  rival  nations  courted  for  their  songs ; 
These  states  invite,  and  mighty  kings  admire, 
Wide  as  the  Sun  displays  his  viul  fire. 
It  is  not  so  with  want !  how  few  that  feed 
A  wretch  nnhappy,  merely  for  his  need ! 
Vnjust  to  me  and  all  that  serve  the  state. 
To  love  Ulysses  is  to  raise  thy  hate. 
For  me,  suffice  the  approbation  won 
Of  my  great  mistress,  and  her  godlike  son." 

To  him  Telemachus :  "  No  more  incense 
The  man  by  nature  prone  to  insolence : 
Ii^urious  minds  just  answers  but  provoke—^ 
Then  turning  to  Antinous,  thus  he  spoke : 
"  Thanks  to  thy  care !  whose  absolute  command 
Thus  drives  the  stranger  from  our  opurt  and  land. 
Heaven  bless  its  owner  with  a  better  mind ! 
PitMn  envy  free,  to  charity  indin'd. 
This  both  Penelope  and  I  afford : 
Then,  prince!  be  bounteous  of  Ulyssps*  board. 
To  give  another's  is  thy  hand  so  slow  } 
So  much  more  sweet,  to  spoil,  than  to  bestow  ?" 

"  Whence,  great  Tclen^achus!  this  Ipfty  stfain  ?'' 
(Antinous  cries  with  insolent  dbdain) 
*'  Portions  like  ipine  if  every  suitor  gave, 
Onr  walls  this  twelvemonth  should  not  see  the  slave." 

He  Sjpoke,  and  lifting  high  above  the  board 
His  ponderous  footstool,  shook  it  at  his  lord. 
The  rest  v^t!i  equal  hand  conferred  the  bread ; 
He  fiU'd  his  scrip,  and  to  the  threshold  sped ; 
But  first  before  Antinous  stopp'd  and  said : 
*'  Bestow,  my  friend  !  thou  dost  not  seem  the  worst 
Of  ^11  t])e  Greeks,  but  princelike  and  the  first ; 
Ti^en,  as  in  djgnity,  be  first  in  worth, 
Aqd  I  shall  praise  thee  through  the  boundless  earth. 
Once  1  enjoyed  in  luxury  of  state 
Whatever  gives  man  the  envied  name  of  great; 
Wealth,  servants;  friends,  were  mine  in  b^ter  ^ya; 
And  hospitality  was  then  my  praise ; 
In  every  sorrowing  soul  I  pourM  delight. 
And  poverty  stood  smiling  in  my  sight. 
But  Jove,  all-goveming,  whose  only  will 
Determines  hte,  and  mingles  good  with  ill« 
Sent  me  (to  punish  my  pursuit  of  gain) 
M^th  roving  pirates  o'er  th'iEgyptiaa  main; 


By  /Egypt's  silver  flood  our  ships  we  moor ; 
Our  spies  commiasion'd  straight  the  coast  explore  f 
But,  impotent  of  mind,  with  lawless  wilt 
The  country  ravage,  and  the  natives  kill. 
The  sjireading  clamour  to  their  dty  flies. 
And  horse  and  foot  in  mingled  tumnh  rite : 
The  reddening  dawn  reveals  the  hostile  fields. 
Horrid  with  bristly  spears,  and  gleaming  shields: 
Jove  thutiiler'd  on  their  side:  our  guilty  head 
We  tum'd  to  flight  j  the  gathering  vengeance 

spread 
On  all  piarts  round,  and  heaps  on  heaps  lay  dead. 
Some  fiew  the  foes  in  servitude  detain  ; 
Death  ill -exchanged  for  bondage  and  for  pain! 
Unhappy  me  a  (Cyprian  took  aboard. 
And  gave  to  Demetor,  Cyprus'  haughty  lord: 
Hither,  to  'scape  his  chains,  my  course  I  steer. 
Still  curs'd  by  fortune,  and  insulted  here  \** 

To  whom  Anrinoiis  thus  his  rage  expressM : 
"  What  god  has  plagn'd  us  with  this  gormand 

guest? 
Unless  at  distance,  wretch !  thoa  keep  behind. 
Another  isle,  than  Cjrprus  noore  nnkind  i 
Another  ^ypt,  shalt  thou  qnickly  find 
From  all  thou  btgg'st,  a  bold  audacious  slave  ; 
Nor  all  can  give  so  much  as  thoo  can  crave. 
Nor  wonder  I,  at  such  provision  shown ; 
Shameless  they  give,  who  give  what's  not  their  own." 

The  chief,  retiring :  **  Souls  like  that  m  thee 
111  suit  such  fbnns  of  grace  and  dignity. 
Nor  will  that  hand  to  utmost  need  aflbrd 
The  smallest  portion  of  a  ^rastefiii  board. 
Whose  luxury  whole  patrimonies  sweeps ; 
Yet  starving  want,  amidst  the  riot,  weeps.  ** 
The  haughty  suitor  with  resentment  bun», 
And,  souriy  smiling,  this  reply  returns : 
"  Take  that,  ere  yet  thou  quit  this  princely  throQg : 
And  dumb  fbr  ever  be  thy  slanderous  tongue  !'* 
He  svd,  and  high  the  whirling  tripod  flung. 
His  shoulder-blade  recdv'd  th'  ungentle  shock  ; 
He  sjtood,  and  movM  not,  fike  a  marble  rock ; 
But  shflok  his  thoughtful  head,  nor  more  complaio'd/ 
Sedate  of  soul,  his  character  sustain'd, 
And  inly  form'd  revenge :  then  back  withdrew ; 
Before  his  feet  the  well-fitl'd  scrip  he  threw, 
Anid  thus  with  semblance  mild  addressed  the  ciew : 

**  May  what  I  speak  your  princely  minds  approve. 
Ye  peers  and  rivals  in  this  noble  love  ! 
Not  for  the  hurt  I  grieve,  hut  for  the  caosew 
If,  when  the  swoid  our  country's  quarrel  draws. 
Or  if,  defeodMBg;  what  is  justly  dear, 
Prom  Mars  impartial  some  broad  wound  we  hear  i 
The  generons  motive  dignifies  the  scar. 
But  for  mere  want,  how  hard  to  suffer  wrong ! 
Want  brings  enough  of  other  ills  along ! 
Yet,  if  injustice  never  be  secure, 
If  fiends  revenge,  and  gods  assert  the  poor. 
Death  shall  lay  low  the  proud  aggressor's  head. 
And  make  the  dust  Antinous*  bridal  bed." 

**  Peace,  wretch !   and  eat  thy  bread  without 

oflRenoe," 

(The  suitor  cry'd)  "  or  fbrce  shall  drag  thee  hence,  " 

Scourge  through  the  public  street,  and  cast  thee 

A  mangled  carcase  for  the  bounds  to  tear."  [there,* 

His  furious  deed  the  general  anger  mov'd. 
All,  ev'n  the  worst,  condemn'd  c  and  some  reprov'dl 
"  Was  ever  chief  fbr  wats  like  these  renown'd  ? 
Ill  fit&  the  stranger  and  the  poor  to  wound. 
Unblest  thy  hand ;  if  in  this  low  disguise 
Wander,  perbap?,  K»me  inmate  of  the  skies  ; 
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They  (carioiit«ftof  iriort»l«6tiobs)  dei^ 
In  forms  like  these,  to  round  the  earth  and  racnr, 
Jost  and  unjust  recordings  in  their  mind. 
And  with  sure  eyes  inspecting  all  mankind;" 

Telemacha«f,  abaorpt  in  thought  severe, 
Nonrisb'd  deep  anguish,  though  he  shed  no  tear ; 
But  the  dark  brow  of  silent  sorrow  shook : 
AVhtle'  thns  bis  mother  to  her  virgins  f^ke : 
**  On  him  and  his  may  the  bright  god  of  day 
That  base,  inhospitable  Mow  repay  K' 
The  nurse  replies :  "  If  Jove  receives  my  prayer, 
Kot  OBis  anrvives  to  breathe  to  morrow^s  air." 

*'  All,  all  are  fbes,  and  nrischtrf  is  their  end  ; 
Antinotis  most  to  gloomy  death'  a  friend  ;'* 
(Replies  the  quften)    **  the  stranger  begg*d  their 
And  meltiilf  pity  sofleo'd  every  Uee ;         [graoe. 
From  every  other  hand  redress  he  fmmA\ 
But  felt  Antinous  answered  with  a  wouod." 
.  Amidst  her  maids  thus  spoke  the  prudent  qneaa. 
Then  ba'le.Rumaeus  call  the  pilgrim  in.  * 

<'  Much  of  tb*  ejcperieoc^d  man  I  long  to  hear. 
If  or  his  certain  dye,  or  listening  ear, 
Have  leam'd  the  fortunes  of  my  wandering  lord  ?** 
Thus  she,  and  good  Enmaens  took  the  word. 
**  A  private  audience  if  thy  grace  impart. 
The  stranger's  words  nay  ease  thy  royal  heart. 
His  sacred  eloquence  in  halm  distils, 
And  the  soothM  haart  with  secret  pleasmre  ffllf. 
Three  days  have  spent  their  beams,  three  nights  have 
Their  silent  jonmeyi  since  his  tale  begun,       [run 
Vnfinish*d  yet !  and  yet  I  thirst  to  hear ! 
As  when  some  heaven-taught  poet  charms  the  ear, 
(SospHiding  sorrow  with  celestial  strahr 
Sreath'd  from  the  gods  to  soften  hunum  pain) 
Time  steals  aitay  with  unregarded  wing, 
>ind  the  soul  hears  him,  though  he  cease  to  gw^. 

*'  Ulysses  late  he  saw,  on  Cretan  ground, 
(Hi8'fatlier*s  guest)  for  Minos'  birth  reoown'd. 
He  now  but  waits  the  wind,  to  waft  him  o'er, 
WiUi  boundless  treasure,  from  Tbesprotia's  shore." 
To  this  the  queen  :  "  The  wanderer  let  me  heat« 
While  yon  luxurioos  rare  indulge  their  cheer, 
X>evour  the  grasing  ox  aud  browsing  goat, 
And  turn  my  generous  vintage  down  their  throat. 
For  whereas  an  arm,  like  thine,  Ulysses  !  strong. 
To  enrb  wild  riot,  and  to  pnnidi  wrong  >'* 

She  spoke.    Telemaohus  then  sneez'd  alo^ ; 
Constrained,  his  nostril  ecfao*d  through  the  crowd. 
The  smiling  queen  the  happy  omen  blessed : 
**  So  may  these  impious  foil,  by  fote  oppressed !" 
Then  to  Eumsus :  **  Bring  the  strangfr,  fly ! 
And  if  my  questions  meet  a  true  reply. 
Graced  with  a  decent  robe  he  shall  rethre, 
A  gift  in  season  which  his  wants  require.'* 

Thus  spoke  Penelope.     Enmams  flies 
In  dutequs  haste,  and  to  Ulysses  cries : 
**  The  qn^ien  invites  thee,  venerable  gu«>st ! 
A  secret  instinot  moves  her  troubled  breast. 
Of  her  long  absent  lord  from  thee  to  gain 
Some  light,  and  sooth  her  souPa  eterMal  pain* 
If  true,  if  foithful  thou ;  her  grateftil  mind 
Of  decent  robes  i  present  has  desiga'd : 
}io  finding  fovbor  in  the  royal  e3fe, 
Thy  other  wants  ber  snhjecta  shall  supply." 

**  Fah*  truth  aldne*'  (the  patient  man  replji^) 
«;  My  words  shall  dictate,  and  my  Hps  shall  guid^ 
To  him,  to  me,  oile  common  lot  was  given. 
In  equal  woes,  alas !  involv'dby  Heaven, 
^nch  of  hii  fotes  I  know ;  but  checked  by  hn 
I^iwftd:  th«haiidofTi«leoc«sshcf«; 


Her  boundless  wrongs  thrt6nty  skSeitf  id^tdifl^ 
And  injured  snpplianu  seek  in  vain  for  aid. 
Let  for  a  space  the  pensit<e  qoeen  attend. 
Nor  claim  my  story  till  the  Sun  descend ; 
Then  in  such  robes  as  suppliants  may  requiriy 
Composed  and  cheerful  by  the  genial  fire, 
When  loud  uproar  and  lawless  riot  cease. 
Shall  her  pleased  ear  receive  my  words  in  pMoe.** 

S*wtft  to  the  qneen  returns  the  gentle  swafo : 
"Andsay,"  (she cries)  **doesfcartr,  orsharaci  detdtt* 
The  cautious  stranger  ?  Wiih  the  begging  kind 
Shame  soits  but  ill."    Eitmaeus  thus  rgo4i/d^ 

**  He  only  asks  a  more  propitious  hour. 
And  shuns  (who  would  not?)  wicked  men  itt]^o#ar  ; 
At  evening  mild  (meet  season  to  confer) 
By  tuhis  to  questkm,  and  by  turns  to  hetr.*' 

"  Whoe'er  this  guest"  (the  prudent  queen  replies) 
*'  His  every  step  and  every  thought  is  wise : 
For  men  like  these' on  Bkrth  he  shall  not  find 
In  all  the  miscreant  race  of  Human  kind.'* 

Thns  she ;  EunuBUs  arti  her  words  attends. 
And,  parting,  to  tde  suitor  powen  descends; 
There  seeks  Telemadms',  awl  thus  apart 
In  whisperti  bresrthes  the  fondness  of  his  hesiK  : 

*'  The  time,  my  lord,  invites  me  to  repair 
Hence  to  the  lodge ;  toy  chargw  demattd#my  carci 
These  sons  of  murder  thirst  thy  lifo  to  Uke-; 
Oh  guard  it;  guard  it  for  thy  servant's  saka  !** 

*' Thanks  to  my ftiend,"  hecries}  **bntiiowthnr 
Of  night  draws  on,  goseek  the  rural  bower:  [hmtf 
But  first  refresh  :  and  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Hither  a  victim  to  the  gods  convey. 
Our  life  to  Heaven's  Immortal  powers  we  trusty 
I  Safe  in  their  care,  for  Heaven  protects  the  jogt.'* 
I     Obs^hrant  of  his  voice,  Etimsussate 
.And  fed  recumbent  on  a  chair  of  state. 
Then  instant  rose,  and  as  lie  mov'd  along 
*Twas  ffot  all  amid  the  suitor  throng, 
They  ifeast,  they  dance,  and  raise  the  mirthfolsoi^« 
TiU  now,  dedinhig  toward  the  cloie  of  day. 
The  Sim  obliquely  shot  his  d«»y  ray. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Ttfl   FlftHT  OP  VtYSSU  AV9  ItUS. 

Tns  beggar  Iras  insults  'Ulysses;  the  Suitors  -ptb* 
mote  the  quarrel,  in  which  Irus  is  worsts,  and 
misehibly  handled.  Penelope  descends,  an<l 
receives  the  presents  of  the  suitors.  Xh^di«» 
logue  of  Uiyttet  with  Eurymachns, 


Wnei  ftiM  hi  thonght  the  ptasivn  hcrO'S^t^ 
A  mendicant  approath'd  the  royal  ga;ti; 
A  surly  vagrant  of  the  giant  kmd. 
The  stain  of  manhood,  of  a  cow^  illiBdi 
From  feaii  to  foast,  insatiatw  to  devour 
He  flewy  attendant  oa  the  genial  hmir. 
Him  on  his  mother's  knees  when  babe  l^e  lay^ 
She  mnydAnumis  QQ  hiiwtal  d^y  2 
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But  Init  hh  associatet  caHM  the  boy, 
Pnitiiia'd  the  oommon  in«S8eng<*r  to  Ajr :  * 
Iras,  a  name  expreMive  of  th'  employ. 

From  his  own  roof,  with  meditated  blows^ 
He  ttrore  to  drive  the  man  of  mighty  «oes. 

**  Hence,  dotard,  hence !  and  timely  speed  thy  wmy, 
hat  drttgg'd  in  vengeanee  thou  repent  thy  ttay  ^ 
SN  baw  with  nodt  atient  yon  princely  train ! 
Bat,  hoQoaring  age,  in  mercy  I  refrain  ! 
In  peaoe  away !  lest,  if  iiersuosions  fail, 
This  arm  with  Mows  more  eloquent  prevail.  ** 

To  wHom,  with  stem  regvrd^:  **  Ob  insolence. 
Indecently  to  rail  withoat  oflfenoe ; 
What  bounty  givei,  without  a  rival  share ; 
I  ask    what  harms  not  thee,  to  breathe  this  air ; 
Alike  on  ahns  we  both  precarious  live : 
And  canst  thou  envy  when  the  great  relieve  ? 
Know,  from  the  bonnteoos  Heavens  all  riches  flow. 
And  what  than  gives,  the  gods  by  man  brstow ; 
Prood  as  then  art,  henceforth  no  ihore  be  proud^ 
Lest  I  imprint  my  vengeance  in  thy  blood ; 
Old  as  I  arti,  should  once  my  fury  bom. 
How  would'St  thou  fly,  nor  ev'n  in  thought  return^'' 

**  Mere  woman-glutton !"   (thns  the  churl  re- 
ply»d) 
*'  A  tongue  so  flippant,  with  a  throat  so  wide! 
Why  cease  T,  gods!  to  dash  those  teeth  away, 
like  some  wild  boar's,  that,  greedy  of  his  prey, 
Uproots  the  bearded  com  ?  Rise,  try  the  fight, 
Gird  well  thy  loins,  approach  and  fbel  my  might : 
Sure  of  defeat,  before  the  peers  engage ; 
Unequal  fight,  when  youth  contends  with  age !" 

Thus  in  a  w^o^y  war  their  tongues  display 
Mure  fierce  intents,  preluding  to  the  fray ; 
Antinoos  hears,  and,  io  a  jovial  vein, 
T(ius  with  loud  laughter  to  the  suitor-train  ; 

**  This  happy  day  in  mirth,  my  friends,  employ, 
And,  lo  I  the  gods  conspire  to  crown  our  joy. 
See  re^y  for  the  fight,  and  hand  to  hand. 
Yon  auriy  mendicants  contentious  stand  ; 
Why  urge  wenotto  blows  ?"  Well  pleased  they  spring 
Swift  from  their  seats,  and  thickening  form  a  ring. 

To  whom  Antinous :  "  Lo!  enrich'd  with  blood, 
A  kid's  well-fitted  entrails  (tasteful  food) 
On  glowing  embers  lie{  on  him  bestow 
The  choicest  portion  who  subdues  his  foe ; 
Grant  him  unrivalVd  In  these  walls  to  stay. 
The  sole  atteodant  on  the  genial  day.'' 

The  lords  applaud :  Utyases  then  with  art. 
And  fears  well -feigned,  disguised  his  dauntless  heart : 

"  Worn  as  I  am  with  age,  decayed  with  woe, 
Say,  is  it  baseness  to  decline  the  foe  ? 
Hard  conflict !  when  calamity  and  age 
With  vigorous  youth,  unknown  to  cares,  engage  ! 
Yet,  fearful  of  disgrace,  to  try  the  day 
Imperious  hunger  bids,  and  I  obey ; 
But  swear,  impartial  arbiters  of  right. 
Swear  to  stand  neuter,  while  we  cope  in  fight." 

The  peers  assent :  when  straight  his  sacitrd  head 
Telemachus  upraised,  and  sternly  said : 
"  ."Hranger,  if  prompted  to  chastise  the  wrong 
Of  this  bold  insofent ;  confide,  be  strong  ! 
Th^  mjttrioos  Greek,  that  dares  attempt  a  blow, 
That  mstadt  makes  Telemachus  his  foe ; 
And  these  my  friends'  shall  guard  the  sacred  ties 
Of  hospitaKty,  for  they  an*  wise.'* 

Then,  girding  his  strong  loins,  the  king  prcptres 
To  ckse  m  combat,  and  his  body  bares  ; 

^  AstiooQS  vid  EoiyilwuhMii 


Broad  spread  bis  shoulder*,  and  his  nejvotts  thighl 
By  just  degrees,  like  well-tum'd  columns,  risO: 
Ample  hii  chest,  bis  arms  are  round  and  long. 
And  each  strong  jomt  Minerva  knits  more  stroqf 
(Attendant  on  her  chief)  •*  the  suitor-crowd 
With  wonder  gate,  and  gazing  speak  aloud  ; 
*'  Trus !  alas !  shall  Irus  be  no  more  ? 
Black  fate  impends,  and  this  th'  avenging  honr  * 
6od:t !  how  his  nerves  a  matchless  strength  proclaim, 
Swe)lo'erhiswell-strunglimbs,an<1bracehis  frame?'' 
I'hen,  pale  with  fears,   and  sickening  at  the 
sight. 
They  dragg'd  th'  unwilling  Trus  to  the  fight; 
From  his  black  visage  fled  the  coward  blood. 
And  his  flt^  trembled  as  aghast  he  stood,   flight ! 

"Oh,  that  such  baseness  should  disgrace  the 
O  hide  it,  death,  in  everlasting  night  !" 
(Exclaims  Antinous)  '*  Can  a  vigorous  tot 
Meanly  decline  to  combat  age  and  wue  ? 
But  hear  me,  wretch !  if  recreant  in  the  fray. 
That  huge  bulk  yield  thlti  ill-contested  day : 
Instant  thou  sail'st,  to  Echetus  resigo'd  ; 
A  tjrraot,  fiercest  of  the  tyrant  kind. 
Who  casts  thy  mangled  ears  and  nose  a  prey 
To  hungry  dogs,  and  lops  the  man  away." 

While  with  indignant  scorn  he  sternly  spoke 
In  every  joint  the  trembling  Irus  shook  ; 
Now  front  to  front  each  frowning  champion  standi^ 
And  poises  high  in  air  his  adverse  hands. 
The  chief  yet  doubts,  or  to  the  shades  below 
To  foil  the  giant  at  one  vengeful  blow. 
Or  save  bis  lifo ;  and  soon  his  life  to  save 
The  king  resolves,  for  mercy  sways  the  bravt. 
That  instant  Ims  his  huge  arm  extends. 
Pull  on  the  shoulder  the  rode  weight  descends  ; 
The  sage  Ulysses,  fearful  to  disclose 
The  hero  latent  in  the  man  of  woes, 
Check'd  half  his  might ;  yet  rising  to  the.stroke. 
His  jaw-bone  dash'd,  the  crashing  jaw-bone  broke  2 
Down  droppM  he  stupid  from  the  stunning  wound  ; 
His  fieet,  extended,  quivering  beat  the  ground  ; 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  spout  a  purple  flood : 
His  teeth,  all  shattered,  rush  immix'd  with  blood. 

The  peers  transported,  as  outstretched  he  lies^ 
With  bursts  of  laughter  reod  the  vaulted  ddes ! 
Then  dragg'd  along,  all  bleeding  from  the  wound^ 
His  length  of  carcase  trailing  prints  the  nound  ; 
Rats'd  on  his  feet,  again  he  reels,  he  foils. 
Till  propp'd,  reclining  on  the  palace  walls : 
Then  to  his  hand  a  staff  the  victor  gave, 
And  thus  with  just  reproach  address'd  the  slave  t 

<*  There,  terrible,  afiright  the  dogs,  and  reiga 
A  dreaded  tyrant  o'er  the  beastial  train  ! 
But  mercy  to  the  poor  and  stranger  show. 
Lest  Heaven  in  veni^eance  send  some  mightier  woe.** 

Sborafol  he  spoke,  and  o'er  his  shoulder  flung 
Ihe  broad-patch'd  scrip ;  the  scrip  in  tatters  hob^ 
Ill-job'd,  and  knotted  to  a  twisted  throng. 
Then,  turning  short,  disdain'd  a  further  stay  j 
But  to  the  palace  measured  back  the  way. 
There  as  he  rested,  gathering  in  a  ring 
The  peers  with  smiles  addreas*d  their  uiScnown  king  : 

**  Stranger,  may  Jove  and  all  th'  aerial  powers. 
With  every  blemng  crown  thv  happy  hours  I 
Our  fireedom  to  thy  prowess'd  arm  we  ow^ 
Prom  bold  intrusion  of  thy  coward  foe : 
Instant  the  flying  sail  the  slave  shall  wing 
To  Echetus,  the  monster  of  a  king." 

While  pleas'd  he  hears,  Antinoui  be^rs  the  foodL 
A  kki's  weil-fotted  entnOlSi  rich  with  blood  : 
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J\xe  bread  from  etaitten  of  thtniog  mould 
Ampbioous ;  and  wioet  tbat  laugb  in  gold  : 
**  AndjOb!**  (be  mildly  cries)  *'  may  Heaveo  display 
A  beam  of  glory  o>r  thy  future  day ! 
•  Alas  t  the  brave  too  oft.  is  doomM  to  bear 
The  gripes  of  poverty,  and  stings  of  care.*' 

To  whom  with  thousht  mature  the  king  replies: 
''The tongue  spcaVs wisely,  when  tbe soiu  is  wise ; 
Such  was  tby  fstber ;  ^n  imperial  state. 
Great  without  vic^,  that  oft  attends  the  great : 
Nor  from  the  sire  art  thou,  the  pn,  declined ; 
Th^  hear  my  words,  and  grave  them  in  tby  mind ! 
Of  all  that  breathes,  or  g^velling  creeps  on  earth, 
Most  vain  is  man !  calamitous  by  birth : 
To-day,  with  power  elate,  in  strength  he  bipoms ; 
7*he  haughty  creature  on  tbat  power  presumes : 
Anon  from  Heaven  a  sad  reverse  he  feels ; 
Uniaugl^^  tobear,  'g^ipst  Heaven  the  wretch  rebels. 
For  man  is  changeful,  as  his  bliss  or  woe  ; 
Too  high  when  prosperous,  wheii  distressed  too  low. 
There  was  a  day,  when  with  the  scornful  great 
I  swelled  in  pomp  and  arrogance  of  state ; 
Proud  of  the  power  that  to  high  birth  belongs ; 
And  us*d  tbat  powe^  to  justify  my  wrpags. 
Then  let  not  man  be  proud ;  but,  firm  of  roiod. 
Bear  the  best  humbly,  and  the  woijt  resignM : 
Be  dumb  whep  Heayen  af][lict$ ;  uplil^e  yon  train 
Of  haughty  spoilers,  insolently  yain  j 
WtkO  nttdce  their  queen  and  all  her  wealth  a 

prey; 
But  vengeance  and  Ulysses  wmg  theur  way. 
Oh  may'st  thou,  fevonred  by  some  guardian  power. 
Far,  for  be  distant  in  tbat  dcathful  hour ! 
For  sure  I  am,  if  stern  Ulysses  breathe. 
These  lawless  riots  end  in  blood  and  death." 
Then  to  the  gods  the  rosy  juice  he  pours, 
And  the  drain'd  goblet  to  the  chief  restores. 
Stong  to  the  soul,  overcast  with  holy  dread. 
He  shook  the  graceful  honoors  of  his  head ; 
his  boding  mind  the  future  wpe  forestalls  i 
In  vaip  !  by  great  Telemachus  he  fells. 
For  Pallas  seals  his  doom :  all  sad  he  turns 
To  join  the  peers ;  resumes  his  throne,  and  mjopms. 

Meantime  Minerva  with  ipstinctire  fices 
Thy  soul,  Penelope,  from  Heaven  inspires : 
With  flattering  hapes  the  suitors  to  betray. 
And  seem  to  meet,  yet  fly,  the  bridal  day : 
Tby  hosbaiid's  wOnder,  and  thy  sop's,  tp  raise  ; 
And  crown  the  mother  and  the  wife  with  praise. 
Then,  while  the  streaming  sorrow  dims  her  eycf. 
Thus  with  a  transient  smile  the  matron  cries  :* 

.'•  Enrynom*  I  to  go  where  riot  reips 
I  fcel  ah  ipipulse,  though  my  soul  disdains  | 
To  my  loV'd  son  the  snares  of  death  to  show. 
And  in  the  traitor-friend  unmask  the  foe ; 
Who,  smootK'of  tongue,  in  purpose  insincere. 
Hides  fhiud  in  smiles,  while  death  is  ambush'd 
there.»»     ^       "^ 
"  Go,  warn  thy  pon,  nor  be  the  warning  vain," 
(Kepiyd  the  sagrst  of  the  royal  train") 
«*  But  bath*d,  anolntr^,  and  adom*d,  descend ; 
powerful  of  charms,  bid  every  grace  attend; 
The  tide  of  ftowing  tears  a-while  suppress  j 
Tears  but  indulge  the  sorrow,  not  repress. 
f»ome  joy  remains :  to  thee  a  son  js  jriven, 
Such  as,  in  fondness,  parents'ask  of  Heavto." 

«*  Ah  n^  1  forbear,"  returns  thequeen,\*  forbear; 
Oh !  talk  not,  talk  not  of  vain  beauty's  care ; 
Up  more  I  bathe,  since  "he  no  loagrr  sees 
Those  charms,  for  whom  alone  I  wish  to  please, 


The  dav  that  bore  Ulysiet  from  thb  i 

Blasted  the  little  bloom  these  cheeks  cottld  boastf 

fitit  instant  bid  Autonoi  descend. 

Instant  Hippodam^  our  steps  attend  i 

III  suits  it  female  virtue  to  be  leeo 

Alone,  indecent,  in  the  walks  of  men." 

Then,  while  Eurynomi  the  mandate  bean. 
From  Hei^ven  Minerva  shoots  with  guardian  cares  } 
0*er  all  her  senses,  as  the  couch  she  press'd. 
She  pours  a  pleasmg,  deep,  and  deathlike  rest, 
With  every  beauty  every  feature  arms, 
Bida  her  cheeks  glow,  and  lighu  up  all  her  charBiaf 
In  her  love-darting  eyes  awakes  the  fires, 
(Immortal  g>fts !  to  kindle  soft  desires) 
Fnom  l|mb  to  limb  ap  air  maiestic  sheds. 
And  the  pure  ivory  o'er  her  boaom  spreads. 
Such  Venus  shines,  when  with  a  measur*d  boitnd 
She  smoothly  gliding  swims  th*  harmonious  roiuid| 
When  with  the  Graces  in  the  dapceahe  moves, 
And  fires  the  gazing  gods  with  ardept  loves. 

Then  to  the  skies  her  flight  Minerva  bends. 
And  to  the  queen  the  damspl-traip  descends ; 
Wak*d  at  their  steps,  her  flowing  eyes  unck)se ; 
The  tear  she  wipes,  and  thuf  rene^  her  woes : 

**  However  'tis  well,  that  sleep  awhile <»n  frc^ 
With  soft  forgetfulness,  a  wretch  like  me ; 
Oh !  were  it  giv'n  to  yield  this  transient  breath. 
Send,  O  Diana,  send  the  sleep  of  death : 
Why  must  1  waste  a  tedious  life  in  tears, 
Nor  bury  in  th«  silent  grave  my  cares  i 
O  my  Ul3^sses !  ever-hooour'd  name ; 
For  thee  I  mourn,  till  death  dissolves  my  feme.^ 

Thus  wailing,  slow  and  sadiy  she  descends. 
On  either  hand  a  damseNtraiu  attends : 
Pull  where  the  dome  its  shining  valves  eypands. 
Radiant  before  the  gazing  peers  she  standi ; 
A  veil  translucent  o*er  her  brow  displayed. 
Her  beauty  seems,  and  only  seems,  to  shade ; 
Sudden  she  lightens  in  their  dazzled  eyes. 
And  sodden  flames  in  every  bosom  rise  $ 
They  ^en^  thcjr  eager  souU  with  every  look. 
Till  silence  thus  ^b'  imperial  matron  broke : 

"  dh  why !  my  son,  why  now  no  more  appears 
That  warmth  of  soul  that  urg'd  thy  younger  years  } 
Thy  riper  days  no  growhig  wurtb  impart, 
A  man  in  stature,  still  a  boy  in  heart ! 
Thy  well-knit  frame  unprofitably  strong, 
Speaks  ihec'an  hero  from  an  hero  sprung; 
But  the  just  gods  in  vain  those  gifts  bestow, 
Oh  wise  alone  in  form,  and  brave  in  show  ! 
Heavens !  cou|d  f^  stranger  feel  oppression's  hand 
Beneath  thy  roof,  apd  could*st  thou  tamely  stand  } 
If  thou  the  stranger's  lighteous  cause  decline. 
His  is  the  sofierance,  but  the  shame  is  thine." 

To  whom,  with  ^lial  awe,  the  prince  returns : 
"  That  generous  soul  with  just  resentment  burns ; 
Yet,  taught  by  tiniie,  my  heart  has  IcamM  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  and  melt  at  others'  woe : 
But,  impotent  these  riots  ^o  repel, 
I  bear  their  outrage,  though  my  soul  rebel : 
Helples;  annkl  the  snares  of  death  I  tread. 
And  numbers  leagued  in  impious  union  droad ; 
But  now  po  crime  is  theirs  :  this  wrong  proceeds 
From  Irus,  and  the  guilty  Iruf  bleeds. 
Oh  would  \f}  .foye;  or  hf;r  whose  arms  display 
The  shield  of  Jove,  or  him  who  rules  the  day  ! 
That  yon  prpud  suitors,  who  liceptious  tread 
These  courts,  withhn  these  courts  U\^  Irus  bled :     - 
Whose  loose  head  tottering,  als  with  wine  oppressed. 
Obliquely  ^pfftj  and  podding  knocl(|  bis  breast ; 
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.^overiess  fo  mort,  his  staggering  feet  deoy 
The  coward  wretch  the  privilege  to  fly." 

Then  to  the  queeo  Eaiymacbas  replies : 
'*  Oh  justly  lov'd,  and  not  more  fair  than  wise ! 
Should  Greece  through  all  her  hundred  states 

survey  [sway ; 

Thy  finish*d  charms,  all  Greece  would  own  thy 
la  rival  crowds  contest  the  glorious  prize, 
Dispeopling  realms  to  gaze  upon  thy  eyes : 
O  woman !  loTeliest  of  the  lorely  kind, 
In  body  perfect,  and  complete  in  mind !"     [shore 
*'  Ah  me!''  returns  the  queen,  "when  from  this 
Ulysses  sail*d,  then  beauty  was  no  more ! 
The  gods  decreed  thes'j  eyes  no  more  should  keep 
Their  wontei^  gr^ce,  but  only  serve  to  weep. 
Should  he  return,  wbate'er  my  beauties  prove. 
My  rirtnes  jast ;  my  brightest  charm  is  love. 
Now,  grief,  thou  all  art  mine !  the  gods  o*ercast 
My  soal  with  woes,  that  long !  ah  long  must  last ! 
Too  faithfully  my  heart  retains  the  day 
That  sadly  tore  my  royal  lord  away : 
He  grasp*d  my  hand,  and, '  O  my  spouse !  I  leave 
'  Thy  arms/  (he  cried)  '  perhaps  to  find  a  grave : 
Fame  speaks  the  Trojans  bold ;  they  boast  the  skill 
To  give  the  feather'd  arrow  wings  to  kill, 
To  dart  the  spear,  and  guide  the  rushing  car 
With  dreadful  inroad  through  the  walks  of  war. 
My  sentence  is  gone  forth,  and  'tis  decreed 
Perhaps  by  righteous  Heaven  that  I  must  bleed  f 
My  father,  mother,  all  I  trust  to  thee ; 
To  them,  t^  them  transfer  the  love  of  me : 
But,  when  my  son  grows  man,  the  roval  sway 
Re&ign,  and  happy  be  thy  bridal  day  I' 
Such  were  his  words ;  and  Hymen  now  prepares 
To  light  his  ton^h  and  give  me  up  tQ  carei ; 
111'  afflictive  hand  of  wrathful  Jove  to  bear : 
A  wretch  the  most  complete  that  breathei  the 

air! 
Fall'n  even  below  the  rights  to  woman  duet 
Careless  to  please,  with  insolence  ye  woo  I 
The  generous  lovers,  studious  to  succeed. 
Bid  their  whole  herds  and  flocks  in  banquets  bleed ; 
By  prtciqn»  gifts  the  vow  sincere  display : 
Yon,  only  yx>u,  make  her  ye  love  your  prey." 

WeU-plc»s'd  Ulysses  hears  hb  queen  deceive 
The  suitor  train,  and  raise  a  thirst  to  give : 
False  hopes  she  kindles,  but  those  hopes  betray,^ 
And  promise,  yet  elude,  the  bridal  day. 

While  yet  she  speaks,  the  gay  Antinous  cries : 
*'  Offiipring  of  kings,  and  more  than  woman  wise ! 
Tis  right ;  'tis  man's  prerogative  to  give, 
And  custom  bids  thee  without  shame  receive ; 
Yet  never,  never,  from  thy  dome  we  move. 
Till  Hymen  lights  the  torch  of  spousal  love." 

The  peers  dispatch  their  heralds,  to  convey 
The  gifts  of  love ;  with  speed  they  take  the  way. 
A  robe  Antinous  gives  of  shining  dyes. 
The  varying  hues  in  §fay  confusion  rise 
Rich  from  the  artist's  hand  !  Twelve  clasps  of  gold 
Close  to  the  lessening  loins  the  vest  infold  ;  , 

Down  from  the  swelling  waist  the  vest  unbound 
Floats  in  bright  waves  redundant  o'er  the  ground. 
A  bracelet  rich  with  gold,  with  amber  gay. 
That  shot  effulgence  like  the  solar  ray, 
Eurymachus  presents:  and  ear-rings  bright, 
"With  triple  stars,  that  cast  a  trembling  lighL 
Fisander  bears  a  necklace  wrought  with  art : 
And  every  peer,  expressive  qf  l^is  heart, 
A  gift  bestows:  this  done,  the  queen  ascends. 
And  slow  behind  her  dan^fil-^^^  attends. 


Then  to  the  dance  they  form  the  vocal  strain. 
Till  Hesperus  leads  forth  the  starry  train ; 
And  now  he  raises,  as  the  day- light  fades. 
His  golden  circlet  in  the  deepening  shades : 
Three  vases  heaped  with  copious  fires  display 
Cer  all  the  palace  a  fictitious  day ; 
Prom  space  to  space  the  torch  wide-beamhig  bums, 
And  sprightly  damseb  trim  the  rays  by  turns. 

To  whom  the  king :  **  III  suits  3rour  sex  to  stay 
Alone  with  men !.  ye  mo-lest  maids,  away  ? 
Go,  with  the  queen  the  spindle  guide;  or  cull 
(The  partners  of  her  cares)  the  silver  wool ; 
Be  it  my  task  the  torches  to  supply, 
Ev'n  till  the  rooming  lamp  adorns  the  sky ; 
Ev'n  till  the  morning,  with  unwearied  care, 
Sleepless  I  watch ;  for  I  h^ve  leam'd  to  bear<" 

Scomfnl  they  heard:  Melaotho,  Csirand  yoong, 
(Melantho  from  the  loins  of  Dolius  sprung. 
Who  If  ith  the  queen  her  years  an  infant  led. 
With  the  soft  fondness  of  a  daughter  bred) 
Chif^fly  derides:  s^^ardless  of  the  cares 
Her  queen  endures,  polluted  jo3rs  she  shares 
Nocturnal  with  Eurymachus  I  With  eyes 
That  speak  disdain,  the  wanton  thos.replies : 
**  Ob  !  whither  wanders  thy  distempered  brain 
Thou  bold  intruder  on  a  princely  train  ? 
Hence  to  the  vagrant's  rendeavous  repair ; 
Or  shun  in  some  black  forge  the  midnight  air* 
Proceeds  this  boldness  from  a  turn  of  soul. 
Or  flows  licentious  from  the  copious  bowl } 
Is  it  that  vanquish'd  Irus  swells  thy  mind  ? 
A  foe  may  meet  thee  of  a  braver  kind. 
Who,  shortening  with  a  sl|>rm  of  blows  thy  stay. 
Shall  send  thee  howling  all  in  blood  away!" 

To  whom  with  frowns :  '*  O  impudent  in  wro^g ! ' 
Thy  lord  shall  curb  that  insolence  of  tongue ; 
Know,  to  Telemachus  I  tell  th'  offence ; 
The  scourge,  the  scourge  shall  lash  thee  into  sense." 
With  conscious  shame  they  hear  the  stem  rebuke^ 
Nor  longer  durst  sustain  the  sovereign  look. 

Then  to  the  servile  task  the  monarch  turns 
His  royal  hands ;  each  torch  refulgent  bums 
With  added  day :  meanwhile,  in  museful  mood 
Absorpt  in  thought,  on  vengeance  fixd  he  stood. 
And  uQw  the  martial  maid,  by  deeper  wrongs 
To  rouse  Ulysses,  points  the  suitors  tongues. 
Scornful  of  age  to  taunt  the  virtuous  man ; 
Thoughtless  and  gay,  Eurymachus  began : 

"  Hear  me"  (he  cries) "  confederates  and  friends  f ' 
Some  god,  no  doubt,  this  stranger  kindly  sends  ; 
The  shining  baldness  of  his  head  survey. 
It  aids  our  torch-light  and  reflects  the  ray.—" 
Then  to  the  king  that  leveU'd  haughty  Troy, 
'*  Say,  if  large  hire  can  tempt  thee  to  employ 
Those  hands  in  work ;  to  tend  the  rural  trade. 
To  dress  the  walk,  and  form  th'  emboweriug  shade  ? 
So  food  and  raiment  constant  will  1  give  : 
But  idly  thus  thy  soul  prefers  to  live. 
And  starve  by  strolling,  not  by  work  to  thrive." 
To  whom  incens*d :  "  Should  we,  O  prince, 
engage 
In  rival  tasks  beneath  the  burning  rage 
Of  summer  suns ;  were  both  constraiu'd  to  wield, 
Foodless,  the  scythe  along  the  burthen'd  field  ; 
Or  should  we  labour,  while  the  ploughshare  wounds. 
With  steers  of  equal  strength,  th'  allotted  grounds:  . 
Beneath  my  labours  how  thy  wondering  eyes 
Might  see  the  sable  field  at  once  arise  ! 
Should  Jove  dire  war  unloose ;  with  spear  and  shield, 
And  nodding  helm,  I  tread  th'  ensanguiq'd  field. 
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Fierce  in  tHenBr:  tben  woM^^  tboa,  wonkPst 

MiAame  me,  ^ntboa,  m  tbat  gtorions  day  ? 
Ko,  thy  ill-jtidging  tboogttts  tbe- brave  diigrace; 
*Ti8  thoa  H\iorioQ8  art,  not  I  am  basa 
^oud  to  seem  brave  among  a  coward  tram ! 
But  knOir,  tboQ  art  not  valbrons,  but  Vain.  * 
dods !  should  the  stem  lT]y»es  rise  in  might, 
Thece  gates  woithl  seem  tM  narrow  for  thy  flight** 

tVhile  yet  be  speaks,  Boryiuthus  replies^ 
VTith  iDdigmtion  flasbbg  in  Ins  eyes :  • 

"  Slav6>  I  with  justice  might  desdrre  the  wrong ! 
Should  I  not  punish  thatopprobrioQS  tongue. 
Irreverent  to  tbt  great,  and  unoootroird. 
Art  thou  from  wine,  or  irniMe  foUy,  bold  ? 
Perhaps  tltese  outrages  ftom  litis  flow, 
A  worthless  trinmph  o*er  »  worthless  foe  !" 

He  said,  and  with  foil  foroe  a  footstool  threw : 
WhirPdffOm  hismnm,  with  errinpr  rage  it  flew; 
IHysBes,  cantious  of  the  ▼epgefot  foe, 
Sloops  to  the  ground,  and  disappoints  the  blow. 
Not  so  a  yoQth  who  deah  the  goblet  round. 
Full  on  his  shoulder  it  inflicts  a  wound, 
I>ash*d  from  bb  band  the  sounding  goblet  flies, 
Be  shrieks,  he  reels,  he  foils,  and  breathless  lies. 

Then  wild  uproar  and  clamour  mounts  the  sky. 
Till  mutual  thus  the  peers  indignant  cry ; 
*'  6h !  baJ  this  stranger  sunk  to  realms  beneath, 
To  the  black  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death, 
Bre  yet  he  trod  these  shores !  to  strifo  he  draws 
Peer  against  peer ;  and  what  the  weighty  cause  ? 
A  Tagabond  f  for  him  the  gresA  destrby, 
lb  Tile  ignoble  jsfrs,  the  foast  of  joy.'* 

To  whom  the  stem  Telemaehus  uprose : 
'"Gods !  what  wild  folly  from  the  goblet  flows  ? 
Whence  thtf  unguarded  openness  of  soul. 
But  from  the  license  of  the  copiooa  bowl  > 
Or  Heaven  detosion  sends :  but  hence,  away ! 
Por«  I  forbear,  and  without  force  obey.** 

Silent,  abasb'd,  ,they  hear  the  stem  rebuke, 
nil  thus  Amphtnomus  the  silence  broke : 

"  Tme  are  his  words,  and  he  whom  trath  ofbnds, 
Kot  with  Telemaehus,  but  trath,  contends; 
Lot. not  the  hand  of  idoience  invade 
The  rcreremi  stranger,  or  the  spotless  maid  j 
Betira  we  hence,  but  crown  with  rosy  wine 
The  flowing  goblet  to  the  powers  divine ; 
Guard  he  his  gue^t  beneath  whose  roof  he  stands, 
This  justice,  this  the  social  rite,  demands.** 

The  peers  assent :  the  goblet  Mulius  crown*d 
With  purple  juice,  and  bore  m  order  round; 
Each  peer  successive  his  libation  pours 
To  the  blest  gods  who  All  th*  aerial  bowers ; 
Then,  swjIPd  with  wine,  with  noise  the  crowds<)bey, 
^nd,  niiki^g  forth,  tumuhoous  reel  away. 
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VbNMs  asid  his  sob  remove  the  weapons  out  of  the 


nelope,  gives  »  fi6litioa»aoeo«itof  hiraAv«i»! 
tures ;  then  assure*  her,  he  had  formerly  enter* 
Uined  her  huiband  in  Crete  ;  and  describes  et- 
aotiy  his  person  and-dresa,  afllrms  td  hftve  heard 
of  him  in  Phsacia  and  Thesprotia,  and  thai  bi»' 
return  is  certain,  and  withra  a  months  He  then 
goes  to  bathe,  and  is  attfeiided  by  Eurytlem,  wfad 
discoveries  him  to  be^  Ulysses  by  the  scar  npoa 
his  leg,  which  be  formerly  received  in  huntinf 
the  wild  boar  on  Parnassus.  The  p««t  inserts  « 
digressioo,  relatmg  thai  aceidnit,  witii  aU  sta 
particuhurs. 


CoHiutmto  secfet  with  the  bfue-ey'd  tfwid, ' 
Still  hi  the  dome  divine  Uivsses  stayed : 
Revenge  mature  for  act  indamM  \A  breast ;    ^ 
And  thus  the  son  the  fervent  sire  addressed : 

*•  Instant  convey  those  steely  stores  of  Waif 
To  distant  rooms,  disposed  with  secret  care: 
The  cause  demanded  by  the  suitor-train. 
To  sooUie  their  foars,  a  specious  reason  feig^t 
Say,  since  Ulysses  left  his  naUl  coast, 
Obsoene  with  smoke,  their  beamy  histre  loit. 
His  arms  deform'd,  the  roof  they  wont  adora  s 
From  the  glad  walls  inglorious  lumber  torn. 
Suggest,  that  Jate  the  peaceful  thought  hispir'd. 
Lest  they  by  sight  of  swords  to  fory  flr'd. 
Dishonest  wounds,  or  violence  of  soul. 
Defame  the  bridal  foast,  and  friendly  bowt" 

The  prince,  obedient  to  the  sage  oommand. 
To  Eoryclea  thus :  "  The  female  band 
In  their  apartments  keep;  secure  the  doort: 
TheM  swarthy  arms  among  the  covert  stores 
Are  seemlier  hid;  my  thoughtless  youth  tiiey 

blame, 
Imbrown'd  with  vapour  of  the  smouldering  Hamck** 

"  In  happy  hour,"  (pleased  Eurjrclea  cries) 
Tutor*d  by  early  woes,  grow  early  wise ! 
Inspect  with  sharpened  sight,  and  frugal  care. 
Your  patrimonial  wealth,  a  prudent  heir. 
But  who  the  lighted  taper  will  provide, 
(The  female  train  retir'd)  your  toils  to  guide  ?^ 

"  Without  infnngmg  hospitable  rite, 
This  guest*'  (he  cried)  «  shall  bear  the  guiding 
I  cheer  no  lazy  vagrants  with  repast ;  [light  s . 

They  share  the  meal  that  earn  it  ere  they  taste." 

He  said ;  firom  female  ken  she  straight  secnret 
The  purpos*d  deed,  and  guards  the  bolted  doors  | . 
Auxiliar  to  his  son,  Ulysses  bears 
I1ie  plumy-crested  helms,  and  pomted  spears, . 
With  shields  indented  deep  in  glorious  wars. .  ^    ■ 
Minerva  viewless  on  her  charge  attends, 
And  with  her  golden  lamp  his  toil  befriends; 
Not  such  the  sickly  beams,  which,  unsincere. 
Gild  the  cross  vapour  of  this  nether  sphere  ! 
A  present  deity  the  prince  oonfest. 
And  wmpt  with  ecstasy  the  sire  addressed ; 

**  What  miracle  thus  dazzles  with  surprise  V 
Distinct  in  rows  the  radiant  columns  rise : 
The  walls,  where'er  my  wondering  sight  I  ttfm. 
And  roofr,  amidst  a  blaze  of  glory  bum ! 
Some  visitant  of  pure  ethereal  race, 
With  his  brighepresence  deigns  the  dome  to  grace.* 

'*  Becalm,"  replies  the  sire,  '*  to  none  impart^ 
But  oft  revolve  the  vision  in  thy  heart: 
Celestials,  mantled  in  excess  of  light. 
Can  visit  unapproachM  by  mortal  sight 
Seek  thou  rtfpnse ;  whilst  here  I  sole  remain,, 
P  explore  the  ooodiMt  of  the  female  traoi  s 
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The  pfinsKv  i|ii6M,  fMrtBft^ncCf  detii^  to  kntfw 
Tbetcrie»of*]^tbH9t  to  wiMhe  her  woe.** 

With  tajms  tfamiii^  dajr  hit  train  attends; 
His  bH^  ftfco«e  tH'  otatoqiiioui- youth  aiscench : 
Soft  sluiiilMIKMS  shades  his  droopinfc  ey«  lids  close, 
Till  on  Imf  eaatam  throne  Aurora  dows; 

Whilst,  fonnhlf  Trftavofdetrths,  UlysaerstflyM' 
In  council' ^tefeV  wHhthe  nwrdal  nndd; 
AUMMfesBt  nymfttit  hi  btetiteocn  order  wait 
The  queen,  dM^nd^rifr  fmm  her  bower  of  stftte. 
Her  cheektf  the  warmer  h\x»h  of  Venus  wear, 
ChastenM  wiih^eoy  Diana's  pensSve  ab. 
An  ivory  sHtf  with  silver  rinfrlets  graced, 
By  fam'd  Icitt^his  wrou]Erht,  the  meoialk  ^lacM  : 
With  ivory  sHtH'd  thick  the  foot  stool  slMie; 
O'er  which  thrpantHe^'t  varibus  hide  was  thrown. 
ThetovereigQ  #(*at  with  f^a^efl1f  tfir  she  press'd  ; 
To  diUfiMkt  tif^ks  tHeitr  toil  the  nymphs  addressed : 
The  goldHs-  goblet  some,  and  some  restor'd' 
From  stains  of  Immry  the  polisb*d  board: 
These  to  removeHh'  expiring  embers  came, 
Whild-thOM  with  nnctuous  ilr  fomebt  the  flfanfiK 

'Twas  then  fPTrUntbO'.  with  imperious  mien, 
Berf(»w'd  tir  attack,  in  ontinem  of  sple^  : 
•*  Avaunt,**  shefcrjr^d,  "  ofTenstve  tb  my  sfiBrht ! 
deem  not  in-  amboih  here  to  lurk  by  night, 
Kto  the  womata-etate  asquint  to  pry ; 
A  Hay^evofoter,  and  an  evenine  itpy ! 
Vagi^nC,  be  g^ !  hefbre  this  blhring  brand 
Shall  ar^^>-i4ndwaT>d  it  hissing  in  her  hand. 

Th*  insttttecT  b-^ro  rolls  bis  wrathftit  ey^, 
And,  **  Why  sb  tarbulent  of  soul  }**  he  cri<^ ; 
•'  Canthege  lean  shriveU'd  limbs,  unnenr'd  with  age. 
These  poor  I5ut  hoto(>st  rags,  enkindle  rai;c  ? 
In  crowdi  we  wear  the  badge  of  hungry  fate  j 
And  5eg»  degraded  firom  superior  Ftate ! 
CofiitraHi'd  a  rent^charge  on  thr>  rich  I  live  ; 
Reduc'd  to  crarethe  grK>d  I  once  could  {pve  : 
A  palace,  weplrh.and  slaves,  I  late  posscssM, 
And^sdl  UMTt  makr^  the  great  be  callM  the  bless*d : 
My  gate,  an  emblem  of  my  open  soul, 
EmbhicM  the  poor,  and  dealt  a  hoonteons  dote. 
Scorn  not' the  sad  reverse,  injurious  maid  ! 
m^Jove^s  high  will,  and  be  his  wiirobtyM ! 
Ifor  think  thy^lf  exempt :  that  rosy  prime 
Must  share  the  general  doom  of  withering  time : 
To  some  ^ew  chftnneV  soon,  the  chang<  ful  tide 
Of  royal  graee  th'  oflRsnded  queen  may  gui-'o ; 
And  her  lo^d  lord  nnplnme  thy  towering  pride. 
Or  weipe  he  dead,  'Us  wisdom  to  beware: 
Sweet  blookns  the  prince  beneath  Apollo's  care ; 
Yoor  deeds  with  quick  impartial  eye  surveyi, 
ToTent  to  ptmish  what  he  canoot  prfliye/' 

Her  keen  reproach  had  reached  the  sovereign's 
ear; 
•*  Loquacious  insolent  V*  she  cries,  •*  forbears 
To  the©  the  ptirpdse  of  my  *>ul  T  toll ; 
Venial  discourse,  unblam'd.  with  him  to  hold : 
The  storied  labornv  of  my  wandering  lord, 
To  soothe  my  grief,  he  haply  may  record : 
Yet  him,  my  gnest,  thy  venomM  rage  hath  stung: 
Thy  head  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  thy  tongue ! 
But  thbn  on  whom  my  palace  cares  depend, 
Eur^BOAi,  regard  the  stranger-friend  : 
A  scat,  aoft-ipr  ad  with  forry  spoils,  prepare  • 
Due-diitant  fv  us  both  to  speak,  and  hear." 
TfMMtieniml  lair  obeys  with  dnfeons  h'^ste : 
A  seat  adomM  with  fbrrry  spoils  she  plac'd : 
I>iie-dtstant  for  discourse  the  hero  sate ; 


\**  Reveal,  obscq^ioits  to  my  iSrst  dhnko^. 

Thy  name,  thy  Hneage,  and  thy  native  Uod.** 

Hetbns:  "O^neen!  whose  fkrresOuodiagCuii 
Is  bonndtti  only  by  the  starry  frame ; 

Consummate  pattenr  elf  imperial  sway. 
Whose  ptou5  rule  a  warlike  race  obey ; 
In  wavy  gold  thy  summer  vales  are  dnstt'd ; 

pliy  autumns  betid  with  copious  fruit  oppress*d| 

I  With  flocks  and  herds  each  gnusy  ptainis  fCD^'d  ( 

'  And  fish  of  every  fln  thy  Seas  a^rd ; 

I  Their  affluent  joys  the  gra  eful  realms  odbfess. 
And  bless  the  po«er  that  still  delights  to  blestf. 
Gracious  permit  this  prayer,  imperial  dame  I 
Forbear  to  know  my  lineage,  or  my  ikame : 
Vrgc  not  this  breast  to  heave,  these  eres  tO  wee^ 
In  sweet  oblivion  let  my  sorrow  steep ! 
My  woes  awak'd  will  violate  your  ear  i 
And  to  this  gay  cemiorious  train  appear 
A  wirtv  vapo«ir  melting  in  a  tear." 

*'  Their  gifts  the  go  Is  resum'd;*'  (the  ^wen  re« 
"  Exterior  grace,  and  energy  of  mind  t     ( joioTdl 
When  the  deair  partner  of  my  nuptial  joy,    • 
Auxiliar  troops  combin'd.  to  conquer  Troy. 
My  lord's  protecting  hand  alone  would  raise 
My  drooping^ verdure,  and  extend  my  praise! 
Peers  finom  the  distant  Samian  shores  i^sort ; 
Here  with  t)n11chians  join^f,  besiege  the  co«ist: 
Zac^'nthuft,  green  with  evcr-sbady  grove?,. 
And  Ithaca,  presumptuous,  boait  their  l^i^t 
Ojtrudmg  on  my  choice  a  secon;!  lord",      "» 
They  press  the  Hymenflten  rite  abhorred. 
Misrule  thus  mmgliog  with  domestic  ctes^ 
1  live  regardless  of  my  state  affairs : 
Reieive  no  8tran«?er  g^est,  no  poor  reIieV«^ 
But  ever  ibr  my  lord  in  secret  grieve  !— 
This  art,  instinct  by  some  celestial  power» 
I  try'd,  elusive  of  the  bridal  hour: 
•  Ye  peers!*  f  cry,  '  who  press  to  gain  a.  he%it^ 
Where  dread  Tlysses  claims  no  future  part  ^ 
Rebate  your  foves,  each  rival  suit  suspend. 
Till  this  funereal  web  my  labours  end: 
Cease,  till  to  good  Laertes  I  bequeath 
A  pall  of  stite,  the  Ornament  of  death. 
For  whf  f^  to  fate  he  bows,  each  Grecian  dAom 
With  just  reproach  Were  ficensM  to  defame ; 
Should  he,  lonsr  honour'd  m  supreme  commandt 
Want  the  last  duties  of  a  danghter's  hand.' 
The  fiction  picas'd  '  their  !ov«t  I  long  elode  5 
The  ni  jht  still  ravellM  what  the  day  reaew'd^ 
Three  years  successful  in  my  art  cOQoeaPd, 
My  inefTectiul  fraud  th<»  fourth  reveal'd: 
B'  friended  by  mv  own  domestic  spies. 
The  woof  unwrooght  the  suitor-tndi>  snrpriic 
From  nupttnl  rites  they  nr»w  no  more  recede^ 
And  fear  forbids  to  falsify  tJ>e  breed. 
My  anxious  parents  urge  a  8p*H»r!y  choice* 
And  to  their  suflfnge  gain  the  filial  voice  i 
For  rule  mature,  TeleoKichus  deplores 
His  dome  dishonoui^d,  and  exhausted  stores-^ 
But,  stranger !  as  thy  days  seem  full  of  fate. 
Divide  discourse,  in  turn  thy  birth  relate : 
Thy  port  asserts  tbee  of  distinguish'd  race: 
No  poor  unfut»ierM  product  of  disgraoe." 
♦*  Princess  !"  he  cries,  "  renewed  by  yonr  corn* 
mond. 
The  dear  remembrance  of  my  native  land 
Of  secret  grief  unseals  the  fruitful  source; 
And  tears  rcp-at  their  long  forgotten  course! 
So  pays  the  wretch  whom  fete  constrains  to  s 
The  duet  of  nature  to  his  natal  hdlne  !*— 
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But  inward  on  tnj  sotd  let  sorrow  prey, 
Your#fovcTeign  will  my  duty  bids  obnr. 

**  Crete  a«e8  the  circling  waves,  a  fruitful  toil ! 
And  ninety  cities  crown  the  lea-bom  isle: 
Mix'd  with  her  genuine  sons,  adopted  names 
In  various  tongues  avow  their  various  claims : 
Cydonians  dreadful  with  the  bended  yew, 
And 'bold  Pelasgi  boast  a  native*8  due : 
The  Dorians,  plnm'd  amid  the  files  of  war, 
H^r  foodful  glebe  with  6erce  Achaians  share  ; 
Cnossus,  her  capital  of  high  command, 
Where  scepter'd  Minos  with  impartial  hand 
Divided  right;  each  ninth  revolving  year 
^y  Jove  received  in  council  to  confer. 
His  son  Deucalion  bore  successive  sway ; 
Hb  son,  who  gave  me  first  to  view  the  day  I 
The  royal  bed  an  elder  issue  blest, 
Idomeneus,  whom  Ilian  fields  attest 
Of  matchless  deeds :  untrainM  to  martial  toil 
I  liv'd  Inglorious  in  my  native  isle, 
Studious  of  peace;  and  ^hon  is  my  name, 
»Twas  then  to  Crete  that  great  Ulysses  came  | 
For  elemental  w^T,  and  wintry  Jove, 
From  Malea's  gusty  cape  his  navy  drove 
To  bright  Lodna*s  fone ;  the  shelfy  coast, 
Wher^  loud  Amnisus  in  the  deep  is  lost 
His  tessels  moor*d,  (an  incommodious  port !) 
The  hero  speeded  to  the  Cnossian  court : 
Ardent  the  partner  of  his  arms  to  find, 
In  leases  of  long  commutual  friendship  join'd. 
Vain  hopel  ten  suns  had  warm'd  the  western 

soaifd, 
Shioe  my  brave  brother  with  his  Cretan  band 
Had  sail'd  for  Troy :  but  to  the  genial  feast 
My  honoured  roof  received  the  royal  guest : 
Beeves  for  his  train  the  Cnossian  peers  assign 
A  public  treat,  with  jars  of  generous  wine. 
Twelve  days,  while  Boreas  vexM  th'  aerial  space, 
My  hospitable  dome  he  deignM  to  grace : 
And,  when  the  north  had  ceas'd  the  stormy  roar, 
He  wmg*d  his  voyage  to  the  Phrygian  shore." 

Thus  the  fom'd  hero,  perfected  in  wiles. 
With  fair  similitude  of  truth  beguiles 
The  queen's  attentive  ear :  dissolved  in  woe. 
From  her  bright  eyes  the  tears  luibounded  flow. 
As  snows  collected*  on  the  mountain  freeze. 
When  milder  regions  breathe  a  vei-nal  breeze. 
The  fleecy  pile  obeys  the  whispering  gales. 
Ends  in  a  stream,  and  murmurs  through  the  vales: 
So,  mehed  with  the  pleasing  tale  he  told, 
Down  her  ^r  cheek  the  copious  torrent  rolTd  i 
She  to  her  present  lord  laments  him  lost. 
And  views  that  objeet  which  she  wants  the  most ! 
Withering  at  heart  to  see  the  weeping  fair, 
His  eyes  look  stem,  and  cast  a  gloomy  stare  } 
Of  horn  the  stiff  relentless  balls  appear, 
Or  globes  of  iron  fix*d  in  either  sphere ; 
Fmn  wisdom  interdicts  to  softening  tear. 
A  speechless  interval  of  grief  ensues. 
Till  thus  the  queen  the  tender  theme  renews : 

"  Stranger !  that  e'er  thy  hospitable  roof 
Ulysses  grac'd,  confirm  by  fsithful  proofs 
Delineate  to  my  view  my  waHike  lord. 
Hit  fsrm,  his  habit,  and  his  tram  record." 

**  Tishafd,"  he  cries, "  to  bring  to  sudden  sight 
Ideas  that  have  wing'd  their  distant  flight ; 
Hare  on  the  mind  those  images  are  traced , 
Whose  footsteps  twenty  winters  have  defac'd } 
Bot  what  1  can,  receive.— -In  ample  mode> 
A  robe  of  military  purple  flowed 


O'er  all  his  (kwoM  t  illustrious  tm  his  brrwst 

The  double-clasping  gold  the  king  oonfest* 

In  the  rich  woof  a  hound,  Mosaic  drawn. 

Bore  on  full-stretch,  and  seiz'd  a  dappled  fawn; 

Deep  in  the  neck  his  fangs  indent  their  bold  ; 

They  pant,  and  struggle  in  the  moving  gokl. 

Fine  as  a  filmy  web  beneath  it  shone 

A  vest,  that  dazzled  like  a  cloudless  sun: 

The  female  traiu  who  roond  him  tbroof'd  to  gase^ 

In  silent  wonder  sigh*d  unwilling  praise. 

A  sabre,  when  the  warrior  pressed  to  part^ 

I  gave,  enuneird  with  Vulcanian  art : 

A  mantle  porple-tiug'd,  and  radiant  vest. 

Dimensioned  equal  to  his  size  expressed 

Afibction  gratrtui  to  my  honoured  gocst 

A  &vourite  herald  in  his  train  I  knew. 

His  visage  solemn  sad,  of  sable  hue : 

Short  woolly  curls  o'erileec'd  his  bending  head. 

O'er  which  a  promontory*shoulder  spread  ; 

Eurybates  ^  in  whose  large  soul  alone 

Uljrsses  view'd  an  image  of  his  own.*' 

His  speech  the  tempert  of  her  grief  restored. 
In  all  he  told  she  recogniz'd  her  k>rd. 
But  when  the  storm  was  spent  in  plenteons  showers  f 
A  pause  inspiriting  her  languish'd  powers : 
*'  Oh !  thou,"  she  cry'd,  «'  whom  first  inclement 
Made  welcome  to  my  hospitable  gate ;  [fiste 

With  all  thy  wants  the  name  of  poor  shall  end: 
Henceforth  live  honour*d,  my  domertic  friend  [ 
The  vest  much  envy'd  on  jrour  native  coast. 
And  regal  robe  with  figur'd  gold  emboss'd. 
In  happier  hours  my  artful  hand  employed. 
When  my  lov*d  lord  this  blissful  boirer  e^i<^d  : 
The  fiill  of  Troy,  erroneous  and  forlorn 
i)oom'd  to  survive,  and  never  to  return  !'' 

Then  he,  with  pity  touch'd :  **  O  royal  dame  1 
Your  ever-anxious  mind,  and  beauteous  frame. 
From  the  devouring  rage  of  grief  reclaim. 
I  not  the  fondness  of  your  soul  reprove 
Fpr  such  a  lord !  who  crown'd  your  xirgin  love 
With  the  dear  blessing  of  a  feir  increase ; 
Himself  adorn'd  with  more  than  mortal  grace  i 
Yet  while  I  speak,  the  mighty  woe  suspend } 
Truth  forms  my  tale ;  to  pleasing  truth  attend. 
The  royal  object  of  your  dearest  care 
Breathes  in  no  distant  clime  the  vital  air ; 
In  rich  Thesprotia,  and  the  nearer  bound 
OfThessaly,  hisnamel  heardrenown'd: 
Without  retinue,  to  that  friendly  shore 
Welcom'd  with  gifts  of  price,  a  sumless  store  1 
His  sacrilegious  train,  who  dar'd  to  prey 
On  heirds  devoted  lo  the  god  of  ()ay, 
Weredoom'd  by  Jove,  and  Phoebus*  just  decree. 
To  perish  in  t^  rough  Trinacrian  wea^ 
To  better  fate  the  blameless  chief  ordain'd, 
A  Seating  fragmei^t  of  the  wreck  regain'd. 
And  rode  the  storm ;  till,  by  the  billows  tost. 
He  landed  on  the  fair  Phseacian  coast. 
That  race,  who  emulate  the  lifo  of  gods, 
Receive  him  joyous  to  their  blest  abodes : 
Large  gifts  confer,  a  ready  sail  command. 
To  speed  his  voyage  to  the  Grecian  strand. 
Bot  3rour  wise  lord  (in  whose  capacious  soul 
High  schemes  of  power  in  just  succession  roll) 
His  Ithaca  refus'd  from  favouring  fate. 
Till  copious  wealth  might  guard  his  regal  state.    . 
Pliedon  the  fact  afllrm'd,  whose  sovereign  sway 
Thesprotian  tribes,  a  duteous  race,  obey : 
And  bade  the  gods  this  added  truth  attest, 
(While  pure  Uhations  crown'd  the  geota)  fe^  \ 
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*fhat  anchar'd  in  bis  port  the  vessel  stand. 
To  waft  the  hero  to  his  natal  land, 
I  lor  Dalichinin  urge  the  watery  way. 
But  first  the  Ulyssean  wealth  survey: 
So  rich  the  value  of  astore  so  vast 
Demands  the  pomp  of  centuries  to  waste ! 
The  darUng  object  of  your  royal  love. 
Was  joumey'd  thenc«  to  Dodooean  Jove ; 
By  the  sure  precept  of  the  sylvan  shrine,     ^ 
To  form  the  conduct  of  his  great  design : 
Irresolute  of  soul,  bis  stata  to  shrowd 
In  dark  disguise,  or  come  a  king  avow'd  ? 
^Tbus  lives  your  lord ;  nur  longer  doomM  to  roam : 
Soon  will  be  grace  this  dear  paternal  dome. 
By  Jove,  the  source  of  good,  supreme  in  power! 
By  the  blest  genius  of  thb  friendly  bower  1 
I  ratify  my  speech ;  before  the  Sun 
His  annual  longitude  of  Heaven  shall  run  ; 
When  the  pale  empress  of  yon  starry  train 
In  the  next  month  renews  her  faded  wane, 
Ulysses  will  assert  his  rightful  reign."    ["  are  due, 
"  What  thanks  1  what  boon  !*>  reply'd  the  queen. 
When  time  shall  prove  the  storied  blessing  true  i 
My  ford's  return  should  fate  no  more  retard, 
Bovy  shall  sicken  at  thy  vast  reward. 
Bnt  my  prophetic  fears,  alas !  presage,  ^ 

The  wounds  of  destiny's  relentless  rage. 
I  long  must  weep,  nor  will  Ulysses  come, 
With  royal  gifb  to  send  yon  honoured  home  !— 
Your  other  task,  ye  menial  tram,  forbear : 
Kow  wash  the  stranger,  and  the  bed  prepare: 
With  splendid  palls  the  downy  fleece  adorn : 
Uprising  early  with  the  purple  mom, 
W»  sinews  shrunk  with  age,  and  stiif  with  toil. 
In  the  warm  bath  foment  with  fragrant  oiL 
Then  with  Telemachus  the  social  feast 
Partaking  free,  my  sole  invited  guest; 
Wboe*er  neglects  to  pay  distinction  doe. 
The  breach  of  hospitable  right  may  rue. 
The  vulgar  of  my  sex  I  most  exceed 
In  real  mme,  when  most  humane  my  deed : 
And  vainly  to  the  praise  of  queen  aspire. 
If,  stranger !  I  permit  that  mean  attire. 
Beneath  the  feastful  bower.    A  narrow  space 
Confines  the  circle  of  our  destined  race; 
nis  onn  with  good  the  scanty  round  to  grace. 
Those  who  to  cruel  wrong  their  state  abuse. 
Dreaded  in  life  the  mutter*d  curse  pursues ; 
By  death  disrob>d  of  all  their  savage  powers. 
Then  liccns'd  rage  her  hateful  prey  devours. 
Bnt  he  whose  inborn  worth  his  acts  commend. 
Of  gentle  soni,  to  human  race  a  friend ; 
The  wretched  he  relieves  diffuse  his  feme. 
And  dlsUnt  tongues  extol  the  patron  name." 

"  Princess,*'  he  cry'd,  "  in  vain  your  bounties 
On  me,  conftrmM  and  obstinate  in  woe.  [flow 

When  my  lov*d  Crete  receiv'd  my  final  view. 
And  from  my  weeping  eyes  ber  clifis  withdrew; 
The  tatter'd  weeds  (my  decent  robe  resign'd) 
I  chose  the  livery  of  a*  woeful  mind ! 
Nor  will  my  Jieart-corroding  cares  abate 
With  splendid  palls,  and  canopies  of  state: 
Low-CQttch*d  on  earth,  the  gift  of  sleep  I  scorn. 
And  catch  the  glances  of  the  waking  mom. 
The  delicacy  of  your  courtly  train 
To  wash  a  wretched  wanderer  would  disdain ; 
But  if.  in  track  of  long  experience  try'd, 
And  sad  similitude  of  woes  ally'd. 
Some  wretch  reloctant  views  aSrkd  light. 
To  btr  mes^i  hand  assign  the  friendly  rite." 


Pleas'd  with  his  wise  repjly,  the  queen  rejoioM : 
**  Such  gentle  manners,  and  so  sage  a  ooind. 
In  all  who  grac'd  this  hospitable  bower 
I  ne'er  discem'd,  before  this  social  hour. 
Such  servant  as  your  humble  choice  requires, 
To  Kght  receiv'd  the  lord  of  my  desires. 
New  from  the  birth :  and  with  a  mother's  han<l 
His  tender  bloom  to  manly  growth  sustain'd 
Of  matchless  prudence,  sa\d  a  doteous  mind ; 
Though  now  to  life's  extremest  verge  declin'd 
Of  strength  superior  to  the  toil  assign'd.— 
Rise,  Euryclea !  with  ofiicieus  care    ^ 
For  the  poor  friend  the  cleansing  bath  prepare : 
This  debt  his  correspondent  fortunes  claim. 
Too  like  Ulysses,  and  perhaps  the  same ! 
Thus,  old  with  woes,  my  fancy  paints  him  now  ; 
For  age  untimely  marks  the  careful  brow  !" 
Instant,  obsequious  to  the  mild  command. 
Sad  Euryclea  rose:  with  trembling  band 
She  veils  the  torrent  of  her  tearful  eyes ; 
And  thus  impassion'd  to  herself  replies : 

"  Son  of  my  love,  and  monarch  of  my  cares ; 
What  pangs  for  thee  this  wretched  bosom  bears  I 
Are  thus  by  Jove  who  constant  beg  his  aid 
With  pious  deed  and  pure  devotion  paid  ?  < 
He  never  dar'd  defraud  the  sacred  fane. 
Of  perfect  hecatombs  in  order  slain : 
There  oft  implored  his  tutelary  power. 
Long  to  protract  the  sad  sepulchral  hour; 
That,  fbrm'dYor  empire  with  paternal  care, 
His  realm  might  recognize  an  equal  heir. 
Oh  destin'd  head !    The  pious  voirs  are  lost  j 
His  god  forgets  htm  on  a  foreign  coast ! — 
Perhaps,  like  thee,  poor  guest !  in  wanton  pride 
The  rich  insult  him,  and  the  young  deride ! 
Conscious  of  worth  reviPd,  thy  generous  mind 
The  friendly  rite  of  purity  declin'd ; 
My  will  concurring  with  my  queen's  command. 
Accept  the  bath  fVom  this  obsequious  hand. 
A  strong  emotion  shakes  my  aoguish'd  breast; 
In  thy  whole  form  Ulysses  s^ms  cxpress'd : 
Of  all  the  wretched  harbour'd  on  our  coast. 
None  imag'd  e'er  like  thee  my  master  lost" 

Thus  half  discover'd  through  the  dark  disguise, 
)Vith  cold  composure  feign'd,  the  chief  replies : 
*•  You  join  your  suffrage  to  the  public  vote ; 
The  same  you  think,  have  all  beholders  thought" 
He  said.     Replenish'd  from  the  purest  springs, 
The  laver  straight  with  busy  care  she  brinies: 
In  the  deep  vase,  that  shone  like  bumish'd  gold. 
The  boiling  fluid  temperates  the  cold. 
Meantime  revolving  in  his  thoughtful  mind 
The  scar  with  which  his  manly  knee  was  sign'd ; 
His  face  averting  from  the  crackling  blaze. 
His  shoulders  intercept  th'  unfriendly  rays :     ' 
Thus  cautious  jn  the  obscure  he  hop'd  to  fly 
The  curious  search  of  Euryclea's  eye. 
Cautious  in  vain !  nor  ceas'd  the  dame  to  find 
The  scar,  with  K'hich  his  manly  knee  was  sign'd. 

This  on  Parnassus  (combating  the  boar) 
With  glancing  rage  the  tusky  savage  tore. 
Attended  by  his  brave  maternal  race. 
His  grandsire  sent  him  to  the  sylvan  chase, 
Autolycus  the  bold  (a  mighty  name 
For  spotless  faith  and  deeds  of  martial  fame; 
Hermes,  his  patron-god,  those  gif^s  bestow'd. 
Whose  shfine  with  weanling  lambs  he  wont  t# 

load.) 
His  course  to  Ithaca  this  hero  sped. 
When  the  first  prodtict  of  Laertes'  bed 
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Way  new  dbdps^d  td*bitth  ;  ihe  iMoquAt  Mdi, 

When  Euijclca  from  the  queen  dmcenda, 

Aa6  to  his  f<HMl  jembraoe  Uie  hab«  comoKgiie.  tion » 

"  Receivf;,"  ghe  cries,  "  your  royal  cUuf^hter's 
And  naipe  the  bltmngs  that  your  pray^cs  ^toie 

won." 
Thon  thM»  the  Jtioary  diief :  <*  My  ri^tor  arms 
Have  »m*d  the  realms  aroond  with  dire  alarms  ; 
A  sure  memorial  4>f  my  dreaded  fame 
The  hoy  ffball  bear ;  Ulysses  be  hiis  name  ! 
And  when  with  iUial  l0\:e-the  youth  shall  oom^ 
To  tiew  his  mother's  soil,  my  0elphic  dome 
With  gifts jof  ^oe  Bhallaead  iiim  j<qrous  home.*' 
Lur*!!  with  (he  promised  boon,  wbeo  youth&l  jprtme 
Ended  iuiman,  his  mothers  oatal  clime 
Ulysses  sought ;  with  £ind  aflectioo  dear 
Amphitbea'j  arms  cect  tv^*dithfi  royal  Mxl 
Her  ancient  lord '  an  f,qual  joy  .possest  i 
Instant  he  bade  prepare  the  geoial  feast : 
A  steer  to  fonn  the  sumptuous  ^banquet  ble^* 
Whose  sutely  growth  live  Aowery  summers  fed : 
Hissoos  divide,  and  rout  with  artful  cane 
The  limbs;  then  all  the  tasleCul  viands  sbaro. 
Kor  ceas*d  jdiseourse  (the  banquet  of  the  soul) 
"I^II  Phcebns,  wheeling  to  tfa^  westem  goal, 
Besign'd  tlie  skies,  and  nifftt  iavoiv'd  thepole> 
Their  droo|)ing  eyes  tha^alomberous  shade  op* 
Sated  they  rose,  andall  retir'd -tofest.    [pressed. 

Soon  as  the  Alom,  new  rob'd  in  purple  light, 
Pierc'd  with  her  golden  shafts  the  rear  of  nighty 
UljTsses  and  his  -  brave.matemal  race. 
The  ypuog  Auto)yci,  assay  the  ohaie. 
Parnassus,  thick  perplexed  with  horrid  shades, 
With  ileq>niouth'd  hiounds  the  huntertroop  Id* 

vades: 
What  time  the  Sun,  from  ooeanV  peaoefiil  strtioi, 
Darts  o'er  the  lawn  his  horizontal  beam. 
Tbc^pack  impatient  snuff  the  tainted  gale; 
Th6  thomy. wiles  the  woodmen  fieroe  assail : 
And,  ibremo9t  of  the  train,  his  cornel  jpcar 
Ulysses  wav'd,  tojnoiise  fliesaieage  war. 
Dvep  in  the  rough  recesses  of  the  wood, 
A  lofty  copse,  the  growth  of  age^,  stood : 
Nor  winter's  boreal  blast,  nor  thunderous  shearer, 
Kor  solar  ray,  could  pierce  the  shady  bower. 
With  withered  foliage  strew'd,  a  h(«py  store ! 
The  warm  pavilion  of  a  dreadful  boar. 
Kous*d.  by  the  hound9'  and  hunters'  mingUHg  crieSy 
The  savage  ftom  his  leafy  shelter  dies : 
With  fiery  glare  his  sanguine  eyeballs  shino. 
And  briiitles  high  impale  his  horrid  chine. 
Young  Ithacus  advaac'd,  dofies  the  foe, 
Poising  his  lifted  lanoe  in  act  to  thiow ; 
llie  savage  renders  vain  the  wound  decreed. 
And  springs  imj>etiious«nth  of^ienent  speed : 
His  tusks  oblique  be  aim'd,  the  knee  to  .gore ; 
Aslope  they  glanc*d,  the  sinewy  "fibres  tore, 
And  bar'd  the  bone :  Ulysses  uadismay.vd, 
Scon  with  redoubled  foroc  the  wound  repayM ; 
To  the  right  shoulder  Joint  the  spear  app^l : 
^is  further  flank  the  streaminc  purp^e.djr'd  : 
On  earth  he  rusbM  with  agonising  pain; 
With  joy,  and  vast  siurpriae,  th'  applauding  tman 
View*d  his  enormous  hulk  extended  on  tJieiplaio. 
With  bandage  firm  Ulyssra' knee  they  bound; 
Then,  cbantiitg  mystic  lays,  theelosiagMOnod 
Of  sacred  melody  confes»'d  the  foree  j   ■ 
The  tides  of  life  regain  their  azure  eonrte. 

^AnlQl7«us« 


Then  back  they  fed^hf  9POiith«ith'1otia  ^cdalnsi 
Autolyciis,  enamoured  with  his  fame, 
Confirmed  the  eure;  and  from  tlws'i)ielphi(!4oaie 
With  added  gifb  retura'd  him  glorious  liome. 
He  safe  at  Ithaca  with  joy  neceiv'd, 
Relates  the  chase,  mtd  eady  praise  achie^d. 

Deep  o'er  his  knee,  igaeam'd,  ranain'd  the-soap : 
Which  noted  token  of  the  woodland  w?ir 
When  Eiirydea  foMid,  lb*  idilutioo  ceas'd  ; 
Down  dropped  the  Ij^,  feoai  iier  slack  hand  «•- 
The  mingled  tnidrfromthewaae  vadoand ;  [ieas'd  ; 
The  vase  fedining  floats  the  floor.arauod  1 
6miios<dew'd  with  tepn  l:he|>lesmng  skife^xpcassVI 
Of  grief  ^od  joy,  alteraate  in  hcr^br^ast 
HerfluHering  words  ho  mel^gwuxwuNS  died  $ 
At  length,  abrupt^"  Hy  son  1  asy  Jung  i'^-^hie 

cried. 
His  neck  with  fbod  aiabraoe  infeldiDgfeat, 
Full  on  the  queen  her  raptur'd  «yeshe  eoty 
Ardent  to  spaak  the  aonaroh  safe  restored: 
BM  sMious  to  conceal  her  royal  lofd, 
Minenia  flx'd  her  mind  on  views  «cmate, 
And  feom  the  present  hKss  afaetsacts  her  thought* 
His  h|md  to  £uryclea%  mouth  applied, 
**  Art  thon  foredoomed  my  ^>est  }>*  the  h««o  onoi : 
"  Thy  milky  fMmts  my  infinit  lips  ihawe  draia?d: 
And  have  the^tes  thy  babbKng  age  ordained 
To  violate  the  life  thy  youth  suatainVI } 
An^»le  have  I  tokl,  srith  w«eping.ayief, 
FuU  twenty  annual  sons  in  distant  skies : 
At  length  returned,  some  god  inspiiet  thy  biwast 
To  know  thy  king,  and  here  I  stand  ooafi^ss'd. 
This  heaven-disoovorM  truth  to  thee  consign^. 
Reserve  the  treasare  of  thy  inmost  mind : 
Else,  if.the.gods  my  veogeftil  arm  oastain, 
And  prostrate  to  myswofd  the auitor train: 
With  theii'lewd  mates,  thy  undistingnish'dji^e 
Shall  bleed  a  victim  to  vindietivecage*' 

Then  thas.vejoinHl  the  daise,  devoid  of -fear : 
'*  What  words,  my  jon,  have  passid  thy  4ipt 


Deep  in  my  soul  the  trust  shall  bdgeaeemrM; 
With  ribs  jof. steel,  and  jnarble  heart,  immnr'd. 
When  Heaven,  auspicious  to  thy  right  avosr^ 
Shall  prostratr  to  thy  sword  the  suitor  QBOwd  ^ 
The  deeds  Til  hlMon  of  Ahe  menial  iair; 
The  lewd  to  death  devote,  the  virtoo«a^»are^'^ 

'*  Thy  aid  avails  me  not,"  the  chief  replied; 
**  My  xrnn  eKperieooeahall  their  deem  decide; 
A  witness  judge  precludes  a  leag  jappeal : 
Suffice  jt  thee  thy  monarch  to  ooneeal." 

He  said  ;  obsequious,  with  redoabled  pace. 
She  to  the  fouat  conveys  th'  exhausted  vase  i 
llie bflth reaew'd,  sheends-the  pleamng  toil 
Wfthplienteous  unction  of  add>rosial ail. 
Adjusting  to  his  limbs  the  tatter'd>v«it. 
His  former  seat  receiv'd  the  stranger  guest ; 
Wbomthus,  with  pensive  air,  the  queen  addren^t 

"  Thongkaigfat,  dissolving  grief  in  gmteftil-easei 
Vour  drooping  eyes  with  soft  oppression  seize : 
Awhile,  reluctant  to  her  pleasing- force. 
Suspend  the«nstful.honr  with  sweet  discoorse; 
The-day  ^'er-hrighten'diwith  a  beam  of  joy  t) 
My  mem'sisraed  domestic  cares,  employ  :- 
And  unattended. by  .sineeretepose. 
The  night  assists  my  ever  wakeful  woes: 
When  Nature^  hushVl  heaeatlk  her  brooding  sbadc^ 
My  echoing  griefe  the  starry  vault  invade. 
As,  when.thetnoathsaredadindowerygreeBi, 
Sad  PhOoaieKw-hoiaecyish^des  aaMCQ, 
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VoTenitltirs«Him«iherittii6d  ttvains; 
And  Itylus  soondt  iwifhlkig  o*er  the  plrat : 
Youof  I(]rliis,  hb  pnents*  daiiing  yrt ! 
Whom  cbmoe  misled  the  mother  to  destroy ; 
Now  ^oem'd  e  vakeful  hied  to  irailthe  beeotcoiiB 
So  hi  noctaraal  solitude  {brlorn,  [boy. 

A  sad  variety  of  woes  I  raoam  ! 
My  mind,  refleetiTe,  hi  a  thorny  oiase 
Demos  frooa  caie  to  case  incessant  strays. 
Ifow,  waTerinf  doubt  succeeds  to  long  despair  I 
Shall  I  my  virgin  nuptial  vov  revere ; 
And,  joiping  to  my  son^s  my  menial  tvam. 
Partake  h)S  covncils,  and  assist  his  reiga  i 
Or,  since,  mature  in  manhood,  he  deplores 
His  dome  diahononr'd,  and  exhausted  stores ; 
Shall  I,  eeluctant,  to  his  will  accord  ; 
And  from  the  peers  select  the  noblest  lord  ? 
Su  by  my  choice  avow*d,  at  length  ^lecide 
The9e  wasteful  love-debates,  a  mourning  tnride ! 
A  visionary  thought  Cli  now  relate  ; 
Illustrate,  if  you  know,  the  shadewM  fate : 

'*  A  team  of  twenty  get'se  (a  snow-white  train !) 
Fed  near  the  limpid  lake  with  golden  grain. 
Amuse  my  pensive  hours.    Tht  bird  of  Jove 
Fierce  from  his  mountain  ejrric  downward  diovii: 
Each  favourite  fowl  he  pouncM  with  deathful  sway» 
Apd  back  triumphant  wing'd  his  airy  way.      ^ 
My  pitying  eyes  effus'd  a  plenteous  stream, 
To  view  their  death  thus  imaged  in  a  dream  t 
With  tender  sympathy  to  soothe  my  soul, 
A  troop  of  matrons,  fancy-formed,  condole. 
But  whilst  with  grief  and  rage  my  bosom  bnrn'd, 
Sudden  the  tyrant  of  the  skies  retum'd : 
Perched  on  the  battlements,  he  thus  began : 
(In  ibrm  an  eagle,  but  in  voice  a  man.) 
'  O  queen !  no  vulgar  vision  of  the  sky 
I  aome,  prophetic  of  approaching  joy ! 
View  in  this  plumy  form  thy  victor- lord ; 
The  geese  (^  glutton  race)  by  thee  deplored. 
Portend  the  suitors  fisted  to  my  eword.* 
This  said,  the  pleasing  feathered  omen  ceas*d. 
When,  from  the  downy  bands  of  sleep  releas'd. 
Past  by  the  limpid  lake  my  swanhke  train 
I  found,  msatiate  of  the  golden  grain.'* 

**  The  vision  sdf-explain'd*'  (the  chief  replies) 
*'  Sincere  reveals  the  sanction  of  the  skies : 
Ulysses  speaks  his  own  relam  decreed ; 
And  by  his  sword  the  snitors  sore  to  bleed." 

**  Hard  is  the  task,  and  rare,'' the  queen  re. 
"  Impending  destinies  in  deeams  to  find :   [joinM, 
Immur*d  within  the  silent  bower  of  sleep. 
Two  portals  firm  the  various  phantoms  keep : 
Of  ivory  one ;  whence  flit,  to  moek  the  brain, 
pf  winged  lies  a  light  fontostic  train : 
The  gates  opposed  pellucid  valvea  adorn, 
And  columns  fair  incased  with  polish*d  bora : 
Where  images  of  truth  for  poMage  wait, 
^Ith  visions  manife..t  of  fucore  fote. 
Hot  to  this  troop,  I  fear,  that  phaotem  soar'd. 
Which  spoke  Ulysses  to  his  realm  restored  : 
Ddusire  semblance  \ — but  my  remnant  lifo 
Heaven  shall  determine  in  a  gamefiil  atrife : 
With  that  foro'd  bow  Ulysses  taught  to  bend. 
For  me  the  rival  archers  shall  contend. 
As  on  the  listed  ^M  he  us*d  to  place 
Six  beams,  opposed  to  fix  in  equal  spsM)e : 
FJanc'd  afor  by  his  unerring  art. 
Sure  through  six  circlets  flew  the  whizzing  dart. 
Sq,  when  the  Sun  restores  the  purple  ckqr. 
Their  strength  aad^U'the  fuitocs.  sbAU  assay ; 


To  htm  the  spousal  honour  is  decree^ 

Who  through  the  rm^  directs  tlte  feather^  ffod» 

Torn  from  these  walls  (where  long  the  kinder 

powers  [hours  f) 

With  pomp  nod  joy  have  wingM  my  youthful 
On  this  poor  broast  no  dawn  of  bliss  shall  beam  ; 
The  pleasure  past  supplies  a  copious  theme 
For  many  a  dreary  thought,  and  many  •  doMul 
dream.*' 

"  Propose  the  sportive  lot*'  (the  chief  replies) 
'*  Nor  dread  to  name  younelf  the  bowyer's  priae : 
Ulysses  will  surprise  tb*  unfinishM  game 
Avow'd,  and  fiiMfy  the  suitors*  claim." 
To  whom,  wkli  frace  serene,  the  queen  rejoin'd : 
"  In  all  thy  speech,  what  pleasiog  force  I  find  I 
O'er  my  suspended  woe  thy  words  prevail, 
I  part  reluctant  from  the  pleasinjrtale. 
But  Heaven,  that  knows  what  all  terrestrials  needy 
Repose  to  night,  and  toil  to  day  decreed : 
Grateful  vicisskude  !  3Wt  me  withdrawn. 
Wakeful  to  weep  and  watch  the  tardy  dasni 
Establish'd  use  enjoins;  to  rest  and  joy 
EstrangM,  since  dear  Ulysses  6ail*d  to  Troy ! 
Meantime  instructed  is  the  menial  tribe 
Your  couch  to  fashion  as  yourself  prescribe.** 

TbosaAble,  her  bower  the  queen  ascends ; 
The  sovereign  step  a  beauteous  train  attends; 
There  imaged  to  her  soul  Ulysses  rose ; 
Down  her  pale  cheek  new  streaming  sorrow  flows  S 
1111  soft  obKrieus  shade  Minerva  spread, 
And  o'er  her  eyes  ambrosial  slumber  shed. 


THE  OPYSSEY. 


BOOK  3U. 


ARGUMENT. 


While  Ulysses  lies  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace^ 
he  is  witness  to  the  disorders  of  the  women. 
Minerva  comforts  him«  and  casts  him  asleep. 
At  his  waking  he  desires  a  favourable  sign  from 
Jupitir,  which  is  granted.  The  feast  of  Apollo  is 
celebrated  by  the  people,  and  the  suitors  banquet 
in  the  palaoe.  Teleniachus  exerts  his  authority 
amongst  them,  notwithstandiog  which,  Ulysses 
is  insulted  by  Ctesippus,  and  the  rest  ccoatinue 
in  their  excesses.  Strange  prodigies  are  seen  by 
Theoclymenus  the  augur,  who  explains  them  t0 
the  destruction  of  the  wooers. 


An  ample  hide  divine  Ulysses  spread. 
And  fonn'd  of  fle«cy  skins  his  humble  hpd 
(The  renuiantaof  the  spoirtbe  suitor  crowd 
In  festival  devoured,  and  victims  vow'd). 
Then  o'er  the  chief,  Eurynom^  the  chaste. 
With  duteous  care,  a  downy  carpet  cast : 
With  dire  revenge  his  thoaghtful  bosom  ghNV% 
And,  ruminating  wrath,  he  scorns  repose. 

As  thus  pavilion'd  in  the  poroh  he  lay 
Scenes  of  lawd  loves  his  wakeful  eyes  survey; 
Whilst  to  nocturnal  joys  impure  repair. 
With  wanton  glee,  the  prostituted  fair. 
His  heart  with  rage  this  new  dishonour 4tf 
Wavtiaqg  hir  tfaoi}ght  ia  dubious  balap'' 
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Or,  instant  sbonid  he  quench  the  guilty  flame 
WHh  tbdr  own  blood,  and  intercept  the  shame; 
Or  to  their  lust  indulge  a  last  embrace. 
And  let  the  peers  consammate  the  disgrace ; 
Kound  his  swoln  heart  the  murmurous  fury  rolb; 
As  o*er  her  young  the  mother  mastiff  growls. 
And  bays  the  stranger  groom :  so  wrath  compress'd, 
Recoilrag,  mutter'd  thunder  in  bis  breast 
**  Poor  soficring  heart  1"  he  cried,  **  support  the  pain 
Of  wounded  honour,  and  thy  rage  restrain. 
Not  fiercer  woes  thy  fortitude  could  foil. 
When  the  brave  partners  of  thy  ten  years'  tofl 
Dire  Polypheme  devoured :  I  then  was  freed. 
By  patient  prudence  from  the  deatlt  decreed." 

Tlius  ancborM  sale  on  reason's  peaceful  coast 
Tempests  of  wrath  bis  soul  no  longer  toss'd ; 
IRe^Uess  his  body  roUM,  to  rage  resign'd  : 
As  one  who  long  with  pale-eyM  famine  pin'd. 
The  savory  cates  on  glowing  embers  cast 
Incessant  turns,  impatient  for  repast ; 
Ulysses  so,  from  side  to  side  devolvM, 
In  self-debate  the  suitors'  doom  resolv'd. 
When,  in  the  form  of  mortal  nymph  arrayed, 
From  Heaven  descends  the  Jove-bom  martial  maid ; 
And  hovering  o'er  his  head  in  view  confessed, 
The  goddess  thus  her  favourite  care  addressed : 

**  O  thOti,  of  mortals  most  inurM  to  woes ! 
'^liy  roll  those  eyes  unfriended  of  repose  i 
Beneath  thy  palace-roof  forget  thy  care ; 
BlessM  m  thy  queen !  bless'd  in  thy  blooming  b^ ! 
Whom,  to  the  gods  when  suppliant  fiathers  bow. 
They  name  the  standard  of  their  dearest  vow.^' 

"  Just  is  thy  kind  reproach,"  (the  chief  rejoin'd) ; 
*<  Deeds  full  of  fate  distract  my  various  mind 
In  contemplation  wrapped*    This  hostile  crew 
What  single  arm  hath  prowess  to  subdue  ^ 
Or  if,  by  Jove's  and  thy  auxifiar  aid. 
They're  doom'd  to  bleed ;  Oh !  lay  celestial  maid: 
Where  shall  Ulysses  shun,  or  how  sustain, 
Vations  embattled  to  revenge  the  slain  ?" 

"  Oh,  impotence  of  fhlth  1"  Minen'a  cries, 
**  If  man  on  frail  unknowing  man  relies. 
Doubt  you  the  gods?  Lo!  Pallas' self  descends. 
Inspires  thy  counsels,  and  thy  toils  attends. 
In  me  afHanc'd,  fortify  thy  breast, 
Though  myriads'  leagued  thy  rightful  claim  con- 
test: 
My  sure  divinity  shall  bear  the  shield. 
And  edge  thy  sword  to  reap  the  glorious  field. 
Now  pay  the  debt  to  craving  nature  due,. 
Her  mded  powers  with  balmy  rest  renew." 
She  ceas'd.    Ambrosial  slumbers  seal  his  eyes ; 
His  care  dissolves  in  visionary  joys  : 
The  goddess,  pleased,  regains  her  natal  skies. 

Not  so  the  queen :  the  downy  bands  of  sleep 
By  grief  relax'd,  she  wak'd  again  to  weep : 
A  gk)omy  pause  ensued  of  dumb  despair : 
Then  thus  her  fate  invok'd,  with  fervent  prayer: 

**  Diana  *  speed  thy  deathful  ebon  dart, 
And  cure  the  pangs  of  this  convnlsiTe  heart. 
Snatch  me,  ye  whirlwinds !  far  from  human  race, 
Toss'd  through  the  void  illimitable  space : 
Or,  if  dismounted  from  the  rapid  cloud. 
Me  with  his  whelming  wave  let  Ocean  shroud ! 
So,  Pandanis,  thy  hopes,  three  orphan  fair, 
Were  doom'd  to  wander  through  the  devious  air ; 
Thyself  untimely  and  thy  consort  dy'd. 
But  four  celestials  both  your  cares  supply'd. 
Venus  in  tender  delicacy  r^ars 
With  honey,  milk,  and  wine,  their  infant  years : 


Imperial  Juno  to  their  yonth  ts^giCd  "* 

A  form  majestic,  and  sagacious  mind : 

With  shapely  growth  Diana  grac'd  the  btoom  ; 

And  Pallas  taught  the  texture  of  the  loom. 

But  whilst,  to  learn  their  lots  in  nuptial  love. 

Bright  Cytherea  sought  the  bower  of  Jove 

(The  god  supreme,  to  whose  eternal  eye    . 

The  registers  of  fate  expanded  lie  ;) 

Wing'd  harpies  snatch'd  tii'  unguarded  charge 

And  to  the  Furies  bore  a  greatful  prey.        [^waj^ 

Be  such  my  lot !  Or  thou,  Diana,  speed 

Thy  shaft,  and  send  me  joyful  to  the  dead  ; 

To  seek  my  lord  among  the  warrior  train. 

Ere  second  vows  my  bridal  faith  prcnane. 

When  woes  the  waking  sense  alone  assail ; 

Whilst  night  extends  her  soft  oblivioos  veil. 

Of  other  wretches'  care  the  torture  ends; 

No  truce  the  warfiune  of  my  heart  suspeiids ! 

The  night  renews  the  day  distracting  them^f 

And  airy  tcrrours  sable  every  dream. 

The  last  alone  a  kind  illusion  wrought, 

And  to  my  bed  my  lov'd  Ulysses  brought 

In  manly  bloom,  and  each  majestic  grace. 

As  when  for  Troy  he  left  my  fond  embrace ; 

Such  raptures  in  my  beating  bosom  rise, ' 

1  deem  it  sure  a  vision  of  the  skies." 

I'hus,  whilst  Aurora  mounts  her  pnrple  throoef 
In  audible  laments  she  breathes  her  moan ; 
The  sounds  assault  Ulysses'  wakeful  eari 
Misjudging  of  the  cause,  a  sudden  fear 
Of  his  arrival  known,  the  chief  alarms; 
He  thinks  the  queen  is  rushing  to  bis  arms. 
Upspringing  from  his  couch,  with  active  haste 
The  fleece  and  carpet  in  the  dome  he  plac'd 
(The  hide,  without,  imbib'd  the  rooming  air;) 
And  thus  the  gods  hivok'd  with  ardent  prayer: 

"  Jove,  and  ethereal  thrones !  with  Heaven  t» 
friend. 
If  the  long  series  of  ray  woes  shall  end. 
Of  human  race  now  rising  from  ripoae 
Let  one  a  b**sBful  omen  here  disclose: 
And,  to  confirm  my  fkith,  propitious  Jove, 
Vouchsafe  the  sanction  of  a  sign  above!" 

Whilst  lowly  thus  the  chief  adoring  bowt. 
The  pitjring  god  his  guardian  aid  avows. 
Loud  from  a  sapphire  sky  his  thunder  sounds: 
With  springing  hope  the  heroes  heart  resounds. 
Soon,  with  consummate  joy  to  crown  his  prayer. 
An  omen'd  voice  invades  his  ravish'd  ear. 
Beneath  a  pile,  that  close  the  dome  adjoin'd. 
Twelve  female  slaves  the  gift  of  Ceres  grind ; 
Task'd  for  the  royal  board  to  bolt  the  bran 
From  the  pure  flour  (the  growth  and  strength  of 
Discharghig  to  the  day  the  labour  due,        [man). 
Now  early  to  repnse  the  rest  withdrew; 
One  maid,  unequal  to  the  task  assign'd. 
Still  tum'd  the  toilsome  mill  with  aoxions  mind; 
And  thus  in  bittemcM  of  soul  dlvin'd : 

"  Father  of  gods  and  men ,  whose  thonders  roll 
O'er  the  cerulean  vault,  and  diake  the  pole ; 
Whoe'er  from  Heaven  has  gain'd  this  rare  ostent 
(Of  granted  vows  a  certain  signal  sent) 
In  this  bl^t  moment  of  accepted  prayer. 
Piteous,  regard  a  wretch  consum'd  with  care ! 
Instant,  O  Jove !  confound  the  suitor  train. 
For  whom  o'ertoil'd  I  grind  the  golden  grain : 
Far  from  this  dome  the  lewd  devourers  cast. 
And  be  this  festival  decreed  their  last !" 

Big  with  their  doom  denounc'd  in  Earth  andsky» 
Ulysses'  heart  dilates  with  secret  joy. 
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Meantime  thr  menial  train  with  unctaotvs  wood 
Heap'd  high  the  gcniaJ  hearth,  Vulcanian  food : 
When,  early  drcst'd,  advanc'd  the  royal  heir: 
With  manly  grasp  he  wavM  a  martial  spear^ 
A  radiant  sabre  sprac'd  his  purple  zqne, 
And  on  his  foot  the  golden  sandal  shone. 
His  steps  impetuous  to  the  portal  pressed ;  . 
And  F.urycl<^  thus  I:w  there  addressM  : 

**  Say  thou,  to  whom  my  youth  its  nurture  owes, 
Was  care  for  due  refeation  and  repose 
Bestow'd  the  stranger  guest  >  Or  waits  he  grieved, 
Hjs  age  not  honoured,  nor  his  wants  reliev'd } 
Promiscuous  grace  on  all  the  queen  confers 
(In  woes  bcwilder'd,  oft  the  wisest  errs). 
The  wordy  vagrant  to  the  dole  aspires, 
And  modest  worth  with  noble  scorn  retires*" 

She  thus :  *'  Oh !  cease  that  ever  honoured 


To  l>lemiah  now ;  it  ill  deserves  your  blame: 
A  bowl  of  generous  wine  sufficed  the  gu^t: 
In  vain  the  queen  the  night-refection  press'd  ; 
Kor  would  be  court  repose  in  downy  state, 
Unbless'd,  abandonM  tethe  rage  of  fate  1 
A  hide  beneath  the  portico  was  spread. 
And  fleecy  skins  composed  an  humble,bed : 
A  downy  carpet,  cast  with  duteous  care. 
Secured  him  from  the  keen  nocturnal  air." 

His  cornel  javelin  poised  with  regal  port. 
To  the  sage  Greeks  convened  in  Themis'  court. 
Forth  issuing  from  the  dome  the  prince  repaired: 
Two  dogs  of  chase,  a  lion  -hearted  guard. 
Behind  him  sourly  stalk'd.     Without  delay     . 
The  dame  divides  the  labour  of  the  day ; 
Thus  urging  to  the  toil  the  menial  train, 
"  What  marks  of  luxury  the  marble  stain! 
Its  wonted  lustre  let  the  floor  regain ! 
The  seats  with  purple  clothe  in  order  due; 
Add  let  th'  abstersive  sponge  the  board  rcfnew: . 
Let  some  refresh  the  vase's  sullied  mould ; 
Some  bid  the  goblets  bosgt  their  native  gold  : 
Some  to  the  spring,  with  each  a  jar,  repair, 
And  copious  waters  pure  for  bathing  bear : 
Dispatch  !  for  soon  the  suitors  will  assay 
The  Imuir  feast-rites  to  the  god  of  day." 

She  said :  with  duteous  haste  a  bevy  fair 
Of  twenty  virgini  to  the  spring  repair  .* 
With  varied  toil  the  rest  adorn  the  dome. 
Magnificat,  and  blithe,  the  suitors  come. 
Some  wield  the  sounding  axe:  the  dodder'd  oaks 
Divide,  obedient  to  the  forceful  strokes. 
Soon  firom  the  fount,  with  each  a  brimming  urn, 
(Eunnens  in  their  train)  the  maids  return. 
Three  porkers  for  the  feast,  all  brawny-chin*d. 
He  brought  i  the  choicest  of  the  tosky  kind : 
In  lodgements  first  secure  his  care  he  viewNK 
Then  to  the  king  his  friendly  speech  renew'd : 
**  Now  say  sincere,  my  guest!  the  suitor-train 
Still  treat  they  worth  with  lordly  dull  disdain ; 
Or  speaks  their  deed  a  bounteous  mind  humane  ?" 

"  Son^  pitying  god"  (Ulysses  sad  reply'd) 
**  With  vollied  vengeance  blast  their  towering 

pride  I 
Ko  conscious  blush,  no  sense  of  right,  restrains 
The  tid^  of  lust  that  swell  their  boiling  veins : 
From  vice  to  vice  their  appetites  are  tost. 
All  cheaply  sated  at  another's  cost  '.*' 

While  thus  the  ckief  his  woes  indignant  told, 
Meianthius,  master  of  the  bearded  fold. 
The  goodliest  goats  of  all  the  royal  herd 
l^pontaneous  to  the  suitor's  fe^^t  preferred : 
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Two  grooms  assistant  bore  the  victims  bound; 
With  quavering  cries  the  vaulted  roofs  resound  ; 
And  to  (he  chief  austere,  aloud  began 
The  wretch  unfriendly  to  the  race  of  man : 

'*  Here,  vagrant,  still?  offensive  to  my  lords  I 
Blows  have  more  energy  than  airy  words ; 
These  arguments  I'll  use:  nor  conscious  shame. 
Nor  threats,  thy  bold  intrusion  will  reclaim. 
Ou  this  high  feast  the  meanest  vulgar  boast 
A  plenteous  board !  Hence !  seek  another  host !" 

Rejoinder  to  the  churl  the  king  disdain'd  ; 
But  shook  his  head,  and  rising  wrath  restrained* 

From  Cephalenia  cross  the  surgy  main 
Philaetius  late  arriv'd,  a  faithful  swain. 
A  steer  ungrateful  to  the  bull's  embrace. 
And  goats  he  brought,  the  pride  of  all  their  raoei 
Imported  in  a  shallop  not  his  own : 
The  dome  re-echoed  to  their  mingled  moan. 
Straight  to  the  guardian  of  the  bristly  kind 
He  thus  Began,  benevolent  of  mind : 
"  ^  Wbat  guest  is  he,  of  such  msuestic  air  } 
His  lineage  and  paternal  clime  declare: 
Dim  through  th'  eclipse  of  fate,  the  rays  divine 
Of  sovereign  state  with  faded  splendour  shine. 
If  monarchs  by  the  gods  are  plung'd  in  woe. 
To  what  abjrss  are  we  foredoom'd  to  go !" 
Then  affable  be  thus  (he  chief  address'd, 
Whilst  with  pathetic  warmth  his  hand  h« 
press'd: 

*'  Stranger;  may  fate  a  milder  aspect  shov^ 
And  spin  thy  future  with  a  whiter  clue ! 
O  Jove,  for  ever  deaf  to  human  cries ; 
The  tyrant,  not  the  father  of  the  skies  ; 
Unpiteous  of  the  race  thy  will  began  \ 
The  fbol  of  fote,  thy  manufacture,  man. 
With  penury,  contempt,  repulse,  and  care^ 
The  galling  load  of  life  is  doom'd  to  bear. 
Ulysses  from  his  state  a  wanderer  still. 
Upbraids  thy  power,  thy  wisdom,  or  thy  will| 
O  monarch  ever  dearl-^  man  of  woe ! — 
Fresh  flow  my  tears,  and  shall  for  ever  flow ! 
Like  thee,  poor  stranger-gu^st,  denied  his  homel 
Like  thee,  in  rags  obscene,  decreed  to  roam ! 
Or,  haply  perish'd  on  some  distant  coast. 
In  Stygian  gloom  he  glides  a  pensive  ghost  1 
Oh  !  grateful  for  the  good  his  bounty  gave, 
ril  grieve,  till  sorrow  sink  me  to  the  grave  I 
His  kind  protecting  hand  my  youth  preferr'd. 
The  regent  of  his  Cepbalenian  h,;rd : 
With  vast  increase  beneath  my  care  it  spreads, 
A  stately  breed  I  and  blackens  far  the  meads,  ^ 
Constrain'd,  the  choicest  beeves  I  thence  import 
To  cram  these  cormorants  that  crowd  his  court; 
Who  in  partitk>n  seek  his  realm  to  share; 
Nor  human  right,  nor  wrath  divine  revere. 
Since  here  resolv'd  oppressive  these  reside. 
Contending  doubts  my  anxious  heart  divide : 
Now  to  some  foreign  clime  inclin'd  to  fly. 
And  with  the  royal  herd  protection  buy : 
'Nien  happier  thoughts  return  the  nodding  seale, 
light  mounts  despair,  alternate  hopes  prevail : 
In  opening  prospects  of  ideal  joy. 
My  king  returns;  the  proud  usurpers  dje.*' 

To  whom  the  chief;  **  In -thy  .capacious  mind 
Since  daring  zeal  with  cool  debate  is  join'd; 
Attend  a  deed  already  ripe  in  fate ; 
Attest,  O^Jova,  the  truth  I  now  relate  I 
This  sacred  truth  attest  each  genial  power, 
Wlio  bless  the  board,  and  guard  this  fricodlir 
bower !  ^ 
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Before  thtm  qak  the  dome  (nor  long  delay) 
Thy  wish  producM  in  act,  with  pleasM  survey. 
Thy  wonderiog  «yes  shall  view:  his  rightful  reign 
By  arms  avow'd  Ulysses  shall  regain, 
Aad  to  the  shad^  devote  the  suitor- train." 

'*  O  Jove  suprame!^'  the  raptnr'd  swain  replies, 
t*  With  deed  consummate  soon  the  promisM  joys  I 
These  aged  nerves,  with*  new>bom  vigour  strong. 
In  that  blest  cause  should  emulate  th9  young'*' — 
Assents  F.uifSseus  to  the  prayer  addrest : 
And  equal  ardours  fire  his  loyal  breast. 

•Meantime  the  suitors  urge  the  prince's  fate. 
And  deathful  arts  employ  the  dire  debate : 
M'hen,  in  his  airy  tour,  the  bird  of  Jove 
Trussed  with  his  sinewy  pounce  a  trembling  dove : 
Sinister  to  their  hope  !     This  dmen  ey'd 
Ampbinomus,  who  thus  presaging  cry'd : 

"  The  gods  from  force  and  fraud  the  prince 
defend; 
O  peers  !  the  Sanguinary  Scheme  suspend : 
Your  future  thought  let  sable  fate  employ ; 
And  give  the  present  hour  to  genial  joy." 

From  council  straight  th'  assenting  peerage  cetsM, 
And  in  the  dome  prepared  the  genial  feast. 
Disrob'd  their  vests  apart  in  order  lay, 
,  Then  all  with  speed  succinct  the  victims  slay  t 
With  sheep  and  shaggy  goats  the  porkers  bled. 
And  the  proud  steer  was  on  the  marble  spretd. 
With  fire  prepared,  they  deal  the  morsels  round, 
Wine  rosy-bright  the  brimming  goblets  crown'd, 
By  sage  Eumssns  home :  the  purple  tide 
Melanthins  from  an  ample  jar  supplied ; 
High  canisters  of  bread  PhUsetius  placed  ; 
And  eager  all  devour  the  rich  repast 
Di5pos'd  apart,  Ulysses  shares  the  treat ! 
A  trivet-table,  and  ignobler  seat. 
The  prince  appoints ;  but  to  his  sure  assigns 
The  tasteful  inwards,  and  nectareous  wines. 
"  Partake,  my  guest,"  he  cry'd,  "without  control 
niie  social  feast,  and  drain  the  cheering  bowl : 
Dread  not  the  railer*s  laugh,  nor  ruffian's  rage; 
No  vulgar  roof  protects  thy  hononrM  age  ; 
This  dome  a  reftige  to  thy  wrongs  shall  be. 
From  my  great  sire  too  soon  devolved  to  me ! 
Your  violence  and  fcorn,  ye  suitors,  cease. 
Lest  arms  avenge  the  violated  peace."        [young, 

Aw'd  by  the  prince,  so  haughty,  brave,  and 
Rage  gnaw'd  the  Up,  amazement  chain'd  the 

tongue. 
*'  Be  patient,  peers  !"  at  length  Antinous  cries ; 
**  The  threats  of  vain  unperious  youth  despise : 
Would  Jove  permit  the  meditated  blow. 
That  stream  of  eloquence  shoukl  cease  to  flow." 

Without  repl^  vouchsaf  d,  Antinous  ceas'd : 
Meanwhile  the  pomp  of  festival  increas'd : 
1^  heralds  rank'd,  in  marshall'd  order  move 
tie  city-tribee,  to  pleas'd  Apollo*s  grove: 
Beneath  the  vt^nre  of  which  awful  shade. 
The  lunar  hecatomb  they  grateful  laid ; 
Partook  the  sacred  feast,  and  ritual  honours  paid. 
But  the  rich  banquet  in  the  dome  prepar'd, 
(An  humble  side-board  set)  Ulysses  shar'd. 
Observant  of  the  prince's  high  behest. 
Hie  menial  train  attend  the  stranger-guest  s 
Whom  Pallas  with  unpardoning  &ry  fir'd. 
By  lordly  pride  and  keen  reproachlnspir'd. 
A  Samian  peer,  more  studious  than  the  rest 
Of  vice,  who  teem'd  with  many  a  dead-bom  jest ; 
And  nrg'd,  for  title  to  a  consort  queen, 
Unaumber'd  acres  arable  and  green 


(Ctesippus  nam'd) ;  this  lord  Uly^sei  eyM, 

And  thus  bunt  out  th'  iniposthumate  with  pride  t 

"  The  sentence  I  propose,  ye  peers,  aHend : 
Since  due  regard  must  wait  the  prince's  friend^ 
Let  each  a  token  of  esteem  bestow ; 
This  gift  acquits  the  dear  respect  I  ewe ; 
With  which  he  nobly  may  discharge  his  seat,. 
And  pay  the  menials  for  the  master's  treat:" 

He  said :  and  of  the  steer  before  him  plac'd^ 
That  sinewy  fragment  at  Ulysses  cast, 
Where  to  the  pastern-bone,  by  nerves  combin'd^ 
The  wcll-hom'd  foot  indissolubly  join'd  ; 
Which  whiEzing  high  tlie  wall  unseemly  sign'd. 
The  chief  mdignant  grins  a  ghastly  smile ; 
Revenge  and  scorn  within  his  bosom  boil  i 
When  thus  the  prince  with  pious  rage  infiam'd ; 
"  Had  not  th'  inglorious  wound' thy  malice  aim'd 
Fall'n  guiltless  of  the  mark,  my  certain  spear 
Had  made  thee  buy  the  brutal  triumph  dear : 
Nor  should  thy  sire,  a  queen  his  daughter  boast ; 
The  suitor,  now,  had  vuiish'd  in  a  ghost : 
No  more,  ye  lewd  compeers,  with  lawless  power 
Invade  my  dome,  my  nerds  and  flocks  devour : 
For  genuine  worth  of  age  mature  to  know 
My  grape  shall  redden,  and  my  harrest  grow« 
Or,  if  each  other's  wrongs  ye  still  support. 
With  rapes  and  riot  to  prophane  my  court ; 
What  single  arm  with  numbers  can  contend  ? 
On  me  let  all  vour  lifted  swords  descend. 
And  with  my  hfe  such  vile  dishonours  end." 

A  long  cessation  of  discourse  ensued. 
By  gentler  Agelaus  thus  renewed : 

•*  A  just  reproof,  ye  peers !  your  rage  restrain 
From  the  protected  guest,  and  mental  train  : 
And,  prince  1  to  stop  the  source  of  frituro  til. 
Assent  yourself,  and  gain  the  royal  will. 
Whilst  hope  prevail'd  to  see  your  sire  restored. 
Of  right  the  queen  reftis'd  a  second  lord. 
But  who  so  vain  of  fekh,  so  blind  to  fete, 
To  think  he  still  survives  to  claim  the  state  ? 
Now  press  the  sovereign  dame  with  warm  desire 
To  wed,  as  wealth  or  worth  her  choice  inspire  i 
The  lord  selected  to  the  nuptial  jojrs. 
Far  hence  will  lead  the  long-contested  prise ; 
Whilst  in  paternal  pomp,  with  plenty  bleas'd^ 
You  reign,  of  this  imperial  dome  posseas'd." 

Sage  and  serene  Telemachos  replies : 
"  By  him  at  whose  behest  the  thunder  flie8» 
And  by  the  name  on  Earth  I  most  revere. 
By  great  Ulysses  and  his  woes,  I  swear, 
(Who  never  must  review  his  dear  domain ; 
InroU'd,  perhaps,  in  Pluto's  dreary  tram !) 
Whene'er  her  choice  the  rojral  dame  avows. 
My  h^l  gifts  shall  load  the  future  spouse : 
But  lb  this  dome  my  parent  queen  to  chase  I 
Prom  me,  ye  gods !  avert  such  dire  disgrace." 

Bat  Pallas  clouds  with  intellectual  gloom 
The  suitors'  souls,  insensate  of  their  doom  ! 
A  mirtMul  phrenzy  seiz'd  the  feted  crowd ; 
The  roofe  resound  with  causeless  laughter  loud  : 
Floating  in  gore,  portentous  to  survey ! 
In  each  discolour'd  vase  the  viands  lay : 
Then  down  each  cheek  the  tears  spontaneous  flow. 
And  sudden  sighs  piecede  approachhig  woew 
In  vision  rapt ;  the  Hyperesian  seer ' 
Uprose,  and  thus  divm'd  the  vengeance  near : 

"  Oh  race  to  death  devote !  with  Stygian  shade 
Each  destiA'd  peer  impending  fetes  invade : 


[  Thioclymenus. 
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With  toim  ymir  Wan  aistorted  cheeks  are  drown'd ; 
VHfb  iai^ine  drops  the  walls  are  rubied  round : 
Thick  swarms  the  sjfiacioas  hall  with  bowling  ghosts 
To  people  Orcns  and  the  homing  ooasts  I 
Mor  gives  the  Sun  his  golden  orb  to  roll. 
But  univeisal  night  usurps  the  pole  !'* 

Yet  warnM  in  vain,  with  laughter  load  elate 
The  peers  reproach  the  sure  divine  of  &te ; 
And  thus  Eorjrmachus :  '*  The  dotard's  mind 
To  every  sense  is  lost,  to  reason  blind ; 
Swift  from  the  dome  conduct  the  slave  away ; 
let  him  in  open  air  behold  the  day.'' 

"  Tax  not"  (the  Heaven-illumin'd  seer  rgoin'd) 
•'  Of  rage,  or  folly,  my  prophetic  mind. 
Ko  cbnds  of  erronr  dim  th*  ethereal  rays. 
Her  equal  power  each  faithful  sense  obeys. 
Ungnided  hence  my  trembling  steps  I  bend, 
Far  hence,  before  yon  hovering  deaths  descend  } 
Lest,  the  ripe  harvest  of  revenge  b^^n, 
I  share  the  doom  ye  suitors  cannot  shnn.** 

This  said,  to  sage  Pirssus  sped  the  seer. 
His  hooour*d  host,  a  welcome  inmate  there. 
Cer  the  protracted  feast  the  suitors  sit. 
And  aim  to  woond  the  prince  with  pointless  wit ; 
C^ies  one,  with  scornful  leer  and  mimic  voice, 
**  Thy  charity  we  praise,  but  not  thy  choice  $ 
Why  sueh  profusion  of  indulgence  shown 
To  this  poor,  timorous,  toil-detesting  drone  ? 
That  other  feeds  on  planetary  schemes. 
And  pays  his  host  with  hideous  noon -day  dreams. 
But,  prince !  for  once,  at  least,  believe  a  friend. 
To  aome  Sicilian  mart  these  oourtien  send,      ,     . 
Where,  if  they  yield  their  freight  across  the  nudn. 
Dear  sell  the  slaves !  demand  no  greater  gain." 

Thus  jovial  they :  but  nought  the  prince  replies } 
Tall  on  his  siie  he  rollM  his  ardent  eyes ; 
Impatient  straight  to  flesh  his  virgin  sword, 
Fhwi  the  wise  chief  he  waits  the  deathfhl  word. 
Kigh  In  her  bright  alcove,  the  pensive  queen 
To  see  the  circlet  sate,  of  all  unseen. 
Sated  at  length  they  rise,  and  bid  prepare 
An  eve-repast,  with  equal  cost  and  care : 
Bot  vengeful  Pallas,  with  preventbg  speed, 
A  feast  proportion'd  to  their  crimes  decreed ; 
Aiieast«fdeath!  the  fbasters  doom*d  to  bleed ! 


THE  ODYSSEY. 


look  zXi. 


ARGUMENT. 

THB  BBMDIJIO  OF  tJLTfSlt's  BOW. 

PiUBL^FB,  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  solicitatkm  of  the 
■nitors,  proposes  to  marry  the  person  who  shall 
first  bead  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  and  shoot  through 
the  ringlets.  After  their  attempts  have 
proved  ineffipctnal,  UlysMS,  taking  Enrnaeos 
and  PhilBtios  apart,  diacoveis  himself  to  them . 
then  retoming,  desires  leave  to  try  his  strength 
at  the  how,  which,  thongh  refused  with  indig- 
nation by  the  suitors,  Penelope  and  Telemachos 
caasa  it  to  be  delivered  to  his  hands.  Heliends 
it  immfidiatrly,  and  shoots  through  all  the 
rings.  Jupiter  in  the  same  instant  thunders 
InnBmfm  i  Ulyisci  aeoepti  tha 


gives  a  sign  to  Telemacho^,  who  stands  read/ 
armed  at  his  side. 


Akd  Pallas  now,  to  raise  the  rival  fir^. 
With  her  own  art  Perielope  impires : 
Who  DOW  can  bend  Ulysses'  bow,  and  #hi^ 
The  well-aim'd  arrow  through  the  distant  ring, 
Shall  end  the  strife,  add  win  th'  imperial  dam4; 
But  discoid  and  bla(5k  death  await  the  game  * 

The  prudent  queen  the  lofty  stair  ascends. 
At  distance  due  a  Virfin-train  attends ; 
A  brazen  key  she  held,  the  handle  tum'd. 
With  steel  and  polish'd  elephant  adom'd : 
Swift  to  the  inmost  rdom  she  bent  her  wa)r. 
Where  safe  repos'd  the  royal  treasures  lay ; 
There  shone  bigh-beap'd  the  labour'd  brass  and  ore. 
And  there  the  bow  which  great  Ulysses  bore  ; 
And  there  the  quiver,  where  now  guiltless  slept 
Those  winged  deaths  that  many  a  matron  wept 

Thb  gif^^  long  since  when  Sparta's  shores  he  trod» 
On  young  Ulyises  Iphitus  bestow'd  ; 
Beneath  Orsilochas's  roof  they  met ; 
One  losA  was  private,  one  a  public  debt; 
Messena's  sUte  from  Ithaca  detains 
Three  hundred  sheep,  and  all  the  shepherd-swahig$ 
And  to  the  youthful  prince  to  urge  the  laws, 
The  king  and  elders  trust  their  common  cause. 
Bat  Iphitus,  employ'd  on  other  cares, 
SearcVd  the  wide  coantry  for  his  wandering  mares. 
And  males,  the  strongest  of  the  labouring  kind  ; 
Hapless  to  search !  more  haple^  stifl  to  find ! 
For  journeying  on  to  Hercules,  at  length 
That  hiwless  wretch,  that  man  of  brutal  strength. 
Deaf  to  Heaven's  voice,  the  social  rite  transgress'd  | 
And  fbr  the  beauteous  mares  destrojr'd  his  guest  3 
He  gave  the  bbw !  and  on  Ulyises' part 
ReceiVd  a  pointed  sword  and  missile  dart: 
Of  Inckleas  friendship  on  a  foreign  shore 
Their  first,  last  pledges ;  fbr  they  met  no  morel 
The  bow,  bequeath'd  by  this  unhappy  hstnd, 
Ulysses  bore  not  from  hb  native  land ; 
Nor  in  the  firont  of  battle  taught  to  bend, 
Bdtkept,  in  dear  memorial  of  his  friend. 

Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  ascent. 
By  many  an  easy  step,  the  matron  went; 
Then  o'er  the  pavements  glides  with  grace  divinej 
(With  pdish'd  oak  the  level  pavements  shine) 
'Che  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  display'd/ 
With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o'eriaid. 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  string. 
Forsakes  the  staple  as  she  pulls  the  ring ; 
The  wards  respondent  to  the  key  turn  round : 
Thebars  fall  back,  the  flying  valves  re:>ound; 
Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring. 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  releas'd  the  spring. 
She  moves  mijc>^  through  the  wealthy  f  oai« 
Where  treasur'd  garments  cast  a  rich  perfume  $ 
There  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung, 
Reach'd,  in  its  splendid  case,  the  bow  unstrung^ 
Across  her  knees  she  laid  the  well  known  bow^ 
And  pensive  sate,  and  tears  began  to  flow. 
To  fiiU  satiety  of  ijrief  she  mourns, 
Then  silent  to  the  joyous  hall  returns. 
To  the  proud  suitors  bean  In  pensive  stat« 
Th'  unbended  bow,  and  arrows  wingM  with  fhtet 

Behind,  her  train  the  polish'd  coffer  brings. 
Which  held  th'  alternate  brass  and  silver  rings. 
Pull  in  the  portal  the  chaste  queen  appears. 
And  with  har  tail  concealttha  coming  vmm 
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On  tith«r.si4e  atraitx  a  Tirgin  fair; 
White  thus  the  matron,  with  majestic  air : 

"  Say  you,  whom  these  forbidden  walls  enclose. 
For  whom  my  victims  bleed,  Tny  vintage  flows  j 
If  these  neglected,  laded  charms  can  move? 
Or  is  it  but  a  vain  pretence,  you  love  ? 
If  I  the  prize,  if  me  you  seek  to  wife, 
Hear  the  conditions,  and  <^ommence  the  strife : 
Who  first  Ulysses*  wondrous  bow  shall  bend, 
A  Ad  through  twelve  ringlets  the  fleet  arrow  send. 
Him  will  I  follow,  and  forsake  my  home. 
For  him  forsake  this  lovM,  thjs  wealthy  ^me, 
long,  long  the  scene  of  all  my  past  delight. 
And  still  to  last,  the  vision  of  my  night  !** 

Graceful  she  said,  and  bade  Eumcus  sboir 
Tlie  rival  peers  the  ringlets  and  the  bow. 
Ffopn  his  full  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  spring, 
Touch'd  at  the  dear  memorials  of  his  king.     . 
PhiliEtius  too  relents,  but  secret  shed 
The  tender  drops.     Antinous  saw,,  and  said : 

■ "  Hence  to  your  fields,  you  rustics  !  hence  away, 
Kor  stain  with  grief  the  pleasures  of  the  day  | 
Nor  to  the  royal  heart  rccaU  in  vain 
The  sad  remembrance  of  a  perished  man. 
Enough  her  precious  tears  silready  ^ow — 
Or  share  the  feast  with  due  respect,  or  go 
nl)  weep  abroad,  and  leave  us  to  the  bow : 
Ko  vulgar  task  !  Ill  suits  this  courtly  crew 
That'stuSbom  horn  which  brave  Ulyaset  drew. 
I  well  remember  (for  I  gaz'd  him  o*er 
While  yet  a  child)  what  majesty  he  bore ! 
Anfd  still  (all  infant  as  I  was)  retain 
The  port,  the  strength,  the  grandeur  of  the  man." 

He  said,  but  in  his  soul  fond  joys  arise, 
And  his  proud  hopes  already  win  the  prize. 
To  speed  the  flying  shaft  through  every  ring. 
Wretch !  is  not  thine  1  the  arrows  of  the  king 
Shall  end  those  hopes,  and  fate  is  on  the  wing ! 

Then  thus  Telemachus :  "  Some  god,  I  find, 
With  pleasing  phrenzy  has  possessed  my  mind; 
When  a  lov'd  mother  threatens  to  depart, 
Why  #ith  this  ill-tim'd  gladness  leaps  my  heart? 
Come  then,  ye  suitors !  and  dispute  a  price 
Bicher  than  all  th*  Achaian  state  supplies. 
Than  all  proud  Argoe,  or  Mycaena  knows, 
Than  all  bur  isles  or  continents  enclose: 
A  woman  matchl'jss,  and  almost  divine. 
Fit  for  the  praise  of  every  tongue  but  mine 
Ko  more  excuses  then,  no  rpore  delay ; 
Haste  to  the  trial — Lo !  1  lead  the  way. 
I  too  may  try^  and  if  this  arm  can  wing 
The  feather'd  arrow  through  the  destin'd  ring. 
Then  if  no  happier  kipgl^t  the  conquest  boast, 
I  shall  not  sorrow  for  a  mother  lost ; 
Bat,  blest  in  her,  possess  these  arms  alone,  * 
Heir  of  my  Cither's  strength,  as  well  as  throne.*' 

He  spoke !  then,  rising,  hit  broad  sword  unbound, 
And'cast  his  purple  garment  on  the  ground. 
A  trench  he  opcn'd ;  in  a  line  he  plac*d 
The  level  axes,,  and  the  points  made  fast 
(  His  perfect  skill  the  wondering  gazers  ey'4, 
The  gahie  as  yet  unseen,  as  yet  untry'd.) 
Then,  with  a  manly  pace,  he  took  his  stand ; 
And  grasp'd  the' bow,  *and  twang'd  it  in  his  band. 
Three  tiroes,  with  beating  heart,  he  made  essay; 
Three  tinies,  unequal  to  the  task,  gave  way : 
A  ihodest  boldness  on  his  cheek  appeared : 
And  Ihnce  he  hop'd,  and  thrice  i^n  he  £iai^ 
The  fourth  had  drawn  iL    The  great  sire  with  joy 
Bebel^;  but  with  a  sj^  forbade^e  bojr* 


His  ardour  straight  th'  obedient  prtnce^smiprefs'^^ 
And,  artful,  thus  the  suitor-train  addressed  :  ^ 

"  Oh,  lay  the  cause  on  youth  yet  immature  ! 
(For  Heaven  forbid  such  weakness  should  endure  I) 
How  shall  this  arm,  unequal  to  the  bow. 
Retort  an  insult,  or  repel  a  foe  ? 
But  you !  whom  Heaven  with  better  nerves  has  blest. 
Accept  the  trial,  and  the  prize  contest" 

He  cast  the  bow  before  him',  and  apart 
Against  the  polished  quiver  propt  the  dart. 
Resuming  then  his  seat,  Epitheus*  son 
The  bold  Antinous  to  the  rest  begun : 
"  From  where  the  goblet  first  begins  to  flow, 
From  right  to  left,  in  order  take  the  bow  j 
And  prove  your  several  strengths.^' — ^The  prince^ 

heard. 
And  first  Leiodes,  blameless  priest,  appeared : 
The  eldest  bom  of  CEnops'  noble  race. 
Who  next  the  goblet  held  his  holy  place : 
He,  only  he,  of  all  tjie  suitor  throng, 
Their  deeds  detested,  and  abjur'd  the  wrong. 
With  tender  hands  the  stubborn  horn  he  straim^ 
The  stubborn  horn  resisted  all  his  pams ! 
Already  in  deqpair  he  gives  it  o>r : 
'^  Take  it  who  will,*'  h«  eries,  "  I  strive  no  moifw 
What  numerous  deaths  attend  this  fatal  bow ! 
What  souls  and  spirits  shall  it  send  below  1 
Better,  indeed,  to  die,  and  foirly  give 
Nature  her  debt,  than  disappointed  live. 
With  each  new  Sun  to  some  new  hope  apiey. 
Yet  still  tomorrow  falser  than  today. 
How  long  in  vain  Penelope  we  sought ! 
This  bow  shall  ease  us  of  that  idle  thought,    .     ^ 
And  send  us  with  some  humbler  wife  to  live. 
Whom  gold  shall  gain,  or  destiny  shall  give." 

Thus  speaking,  on  the  floor  the  bow  he  plac*d, 
(With  rich  inlay  the  various  floor  was  giacM) 
At  distance  iar  the  feather'd  shaft  he  throws. 
And  to  the  seat  returns  from  whence  he  rose. 

To  him  Antinous  thus  with  fury  said : 
''  What  words  ill-omen*d  from  thy  lips  have  fled  I 
Thy  coward  function  ever  is  in  fear; 
4  .Those  arms  are  dreadful  which  thou  canst  not 
bear. 
Why  should  this  bow  be  fatal  to  the. brave  ? 
Because  the  priest  is  bom  a  peaceful  slave. 
Mark  then  what  others  can." — He  ended  therCi 
And  bade  Melanthius  a  vast  pile  prepare ; 
He  gives  it  instant  flame :  then  fast  beside 
Spreads  o>r  an  ample  board  a  bullock^s  hide. 
With  melted  lard  they  soak  the  weapon  o*er. 
Chase  every  knot,  aqd  supple  every  pore. 
Vain  all  their  art,  and  all  their  siroigth^  vain  ; 
The  bow  inflexible  resists  their  pain. 
The  force  of  great  Eurj'machns  alone 
And  bold  Antinous,  yet  untry*d,  unknown : 
Those  only  now  remained ;  but  those  confessed 
Of  all  the  train  the  mightiest  and  the  best 

Then  from  the  hall,  and  from  the  noisy  crew^ 
The  masters  of  the  herd  and  flock  withdrew. 
The  king  observes  them :  he  the  hall  forftakea 
And,  past  the  limits  of  the  coprt,  o'erttUces. 
Then  thus  with  accent  mild  Ulysses  spoke : 
*'  Ye  faithful  guardians  of  the  herd  and  flock ! 
Shall  I  the  seciiet  of  my  breast  con«:eal. 
Or  (as  my  foal  now  dictates)  shall  I  tell  ? 
Say,  should. some  favouring  god  restore  araia 
The  lost  Uly«s^  Ho  bis  native  reigQ  ? 
How  heat  yoar  hearts  ?  what  aid  "would  you  aflard, 
i:o^o,p{ftu<ia«ikH;,  or  jiu«r..aiicipatk«d??^ 
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PhHaBtios  thns  i  **  Oh  mre  thy  word  not  Tain ! 
Would  inighty  Jove  restore  that  man  again ! 
These  aged  sinews  with  new  vijgour  strung 
In  his  blest  cause  should  emulate  the  young.'' 
With  equal  vows  Eumans  too  implor'd 
Each  power  above,  with  wishes  for  his  lord. 

He  saw  their  secret  souls,  and  thus  began : 
"  Those  vows  the  gods  accord :  behold  the  man  1 
Your  own  Ulysses  !  twice  ten  yt'ars  detain^ 
By  woes  and  wanderings  from  this  hapless  land : 
At  length  he  comes:  but  comet  despisM,  uo* 

known, 
And  finding  faithful  yoa,  and  you  alone. 
All  else  have  cast  him  fit>m  their  very  thought, 
Ev'o  in  their  wishes,  and  their  prayers  forgot ! 
Hear  then,  my  friends :  If  Jove  this  arm  succeed, 
And  give  yon  impfous  revellers  to  bleed. 
My  care  shall  be,  ta  bless  your  future  livet , 
With  large  posnessions,  and  with  faithful  wives ; 
Fast  by  my  palace  shall  your  domes  ascend, 
And  each  on  ^mmg  Telemachns  attend, 
And  each  be  called  his  brother,  and  my  friend. 
To  give  you  firmer  faith,  now  trust  your  eye  j 
Lo !  the  broad  scar  indented  oii  my  thigh. 
When  with  Aiitotycus's  sons,  of  yore. 
On  Paroass*  top  f  chdsM  the  tusky  boar." 
His  ragged  v^t  then  drawn  aside  disclosed 
The  sign  conspicuous,  aodthe  scar  exposed : 
Eager  they  view'd ,  with  joy  they  stood  amaz'd  ; 
With  tearftil  eyes  o*er  all  their  master  gaz*d : 
Around  his  neck  their  longing  arms  they  cast. 
His  head,  his  shoulders^  and  his  knees  embraced : 
Tears  fuilowM  tears;  no  word  was  in  their  power  : 
In  solemn  silence  fell  the  kindly  shower. 
The  king  too  weeps,  the  king  too  grasps  their  hands, 
And  moveless  as  a  marble  fountain  stands. 

Thus  had  their  joy  wept  down  the  setting  Sun, 
But  firikt  the  wise  man  ccas'd,  and  thus  begun : 
"  vEnough — on  other  cares  your  thought  employ, 
For  danger  waits  on  all  untimely  joy. 
Full  many  foes,  and  fierce,  observe  us  near  r 
Some  may  betray,  and  yonder  walls  may  hear. 
Re-enter  then,  not  all  at  once,  but  stay 
Some  moments  you,  and  let  me  lead  the  way. 
To  me,  neglected  as  1  am,  I  know 
The  haughty  suitors  will  denv  the  bow: 
But  thou,  Eumxus,  as  'tis  borne  away. 
Thy  master's  weapon  to  his  hand  convey. 
At  every  portal  let  some  matron  wait, 
And  each  lock  fast  the  well-corapbcted  gate; 
Close  let  them  keep,  whatever  invades  their  ear ; 
Though  arms,  or  shouts,  or  dying  groans,  they  hear. 
To  thy  strict  charge,  Fliilietius,  we  consign 
The  court's  main  gate:  to  guard  that  pass  be 
thine." 

This  said,  he  first  retum'd  :  the  faithful  swains 
At  distanc^  follow,  as  their  king  ordains. 
Before  the  flame  F.urymachus  now  stands. 
And  turns  the  bow,  and  chafes  it  with  his  hands ; 
Still  the  tough  bow  unmov'd.    The  lofty  man 
Sigh'd  from  his  mighty  soul,  and  thus  began : 

*'  I  mourn  the  common  cause;  for,  oh,  my 
friends ! 
On  me,  on  all,  what  grnef,  what  shame  attenda  ! 
Not  the  lost  nuptials  can  afiect  me  more, 
(For  Greece  has  beauteous  dames  on  every  shore) 
*  But  baffled  thns ;  confessed  so  for  below 
Ulysses*  strength,  as  not  to  bend  his  bow ! 
How  shall  all  ages  our  attempt  deride ! 
Our  weakness  scorn !"  Antinous  thns  reply'd : 


'*  Not  so,  Eurymachns  i  that  n<)  man  dhi^t 
The  wondrous  bow,  attend  another  cause. 
Sacred  to  Pffaebus  is  the  solemn  day, 
Which  thoughtless  we  in  games  would  waste  away  :' 
Till  the  next  dawn  this  ill-timM  strife  forego, 
^  lid  here  leave  fix'd  the  ringlets  in  a  row. 
Now  bid  the  sewer  approach,  and  let  us  join 
In  due  libations,  and  in  rites  divine. 
So  end  our  night :  before  the  day  shall  springy 
The  choicest  offerings  let  MelantJiius  bring : 
Let  then  to  Phosbus'  name  the  faitted  thighs 
Feed  the  rich  smokes,  high  curling  to  the  skies. 
So  shall  the  patron  of  these  arts  bestow 
(For  his  the  gift)  the  skill  to  bend  the  bow." 

They  heard  well-pleas'd :  the  ready  heralds  brio; ' 
The  cleansing  waters  from  the  Innpid  spring: 
The  goblet  high  with  rosy  wine  they  crown'dy 
In  order  circling  to  the  peers  around. 
That  rite  complete,  uprose  the  thonghtfnl  man. 
And -thus  his  meditated  scheme  began : 

**  If  what  I  ask  yonr  noble  minds  appr6ve. 
Ye  peers  and  rivals  io  the  royal  love ! 
Chief  if  it  hurt  not  great  Antinous'  ear, 
(Whose  sage  decision  I  with  wonder  hear) 
And  if  Eurymachns  the  motion  please ; 
Give  Heaven  this  day,  and  rest  the  bow  m  peace. 
Tomorrow  let  your  arms  dispute  the  prise, 
And  take  it  he,  the  favour'd  of  the  skies  t 
But,  since  till  then  this  trial  you  delay. 
Trust  it  one  moment  to  my  hknds  toiay : 
Fain  would  I  prove,  before  your  judging  eyeSt 
What  once  I  was,  whom  wretched  you  despise  | 
Jf  yet  this  arm  its  ancient  force  retain ; 
Or  if  my  woes  (a  long-continued  train) 
And  wants  and  insults,  make  me  lessthan  man  ?*^ 

Rage  flash'd  in  lightning  from  the  suitors'  eyes. 
Yet  mix'd  with  terrour  at  the  bold  emprize. 
Antinous  then  :  *'  Oh,  miserable  guest  ? 
Is  common  sensQ  quite  banish'd  from  thy  breast? 
SuflSc'd  it  not  within  the  palace  plac'd 
To  &it  distinguish'd,  with  our  presence  grae'd. 
Admitted  here  with  princes  to  confer, 
A  man  unknown,  a  needy  wando^^r  ? 
To  copious  wine  this  insolence  we  owe. 
And  much  thy  betters  wine  can  overthrow  ; 
The  great  Eurjrtion  when  this  phrenzy  stung, 
Pirithous'  roofs  with  frantic  riot  rung ; 
Boundless  the  Centaur  rag'd  ;  till  one  and  all 
The  heroes  rose,  and  dragg'd  him  from  the  hall ; 
His  nose  they  shortened,  and  hit  ears  they  slit," 
And  sent  him  sober'd  home  with  better  wit. 
Hence  with  long  war  the  double  race, was' cars'd^ 
Paul  to  all,  bat  to  th'  aggre^or  first 
Such  fate  I  prophesy  our  guest  attends. 
If  here  this  interdicted  bow  he  bends: 
Nor  shall  these  walls  such  insolence  eontain ; 
The  first  foir  wind  transports  him  o'er  the  main  ; 
Where  Echetus  to  death  the  guilty  brings, 
(The  worst  of  mortals,  ev'n  the  worst  or  kings.) 
Better  than  that,  if  thou  approve  our  cheer ; 
Cease  the  mad  strife,  and  share  our  bounty  here.** 

To  this  the  queen  her  just  dislike  expressM : 
*'  nis  impious,  prince,  to  harm  the  stranger 

guest, 
Base  to  insult  who  bears  a  sappliant*s  name, 
And  some  respect  Telemachns  may  claim. 
What,  if  th»  immortals  on  the  man  bestow 
Sufficient  strength  to  draw  the  mighty  bow. 
Shall  I,  a  queen,  by  rival  chief»  ador'd. 
Accept  a  wandering  stranger  for  my  lord^ 
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A  hope  to  i41« Mf«r  tonebM  Bit  brain: 

Then  cue  your  bosoms  of  a  fear  so  i^nu 

Far  be  h«  banitbM  from  tbis  sutely  sccte 

Who  wrongs  hts  princess  witb  a  tbooght  so  mean." 

'*  Oh&ir!  and  wisest  of  so  lair  a  kind!" 
(Kespeetlul  tbus  Eurymachos  rejoin'd) 
**  MotM  by  no  weak  surmise,  but  sense  of  sbame. 
We  dread  the  all-arraigning  toice  of  fame ; 
We  dread  the  censure  of  the  meanest  slave. 
The  weakest  wtKnan :  all  can  wrong  the  brave. 
*  Behold  what  wretches  to  the  bed  pretend 
or  that  brave  chief,  whose  bow  they  could  not 
In  came  a  beggar  of  the  strolling  crew,        p>«iid. 
And  did  what  all  those  princes  could  not  da* 
Thos  will  the  oommon  voice  our  deed  dcfiyne. 
And  thus  posterity  upbraid  o^r  name.** 
To  whom  the  queen :  *»  If  iaipQ  engage  your  views. 
Forbear  those  acts  which  tnfiuny  pursues; 
Wrong  9od  oppression  no  renown  can  raise ; 
Know,  f)rifiid !  that  virtue  is  the  path  to  praisa 
The  statu|re  of  our  guest,  his  port,  his  fiwe, 
Speak  bim  descended  from  no  vulgar  race. 
To  him  the  bow,  as  he  desires,  convey ; 
And  to  his  hand  if  Phcebus  give  the  day. 
Hence  to  reward  his  merit  be  shall  bear 
A  two-edg*d  iakhion  and  a  shining  spear, 
£mliroider'd  sandals,  a  rich  clCak  and  vest. 
And  safe  conveyance  to  his  port  of  rest" 

*•  O  royal  mother !  ever-honour'd  name  I 
Fermit  me,"  (ciies  Telemacbus)  "  to  claim 
A  sod's  just  right    No  Grecian  prince  but  I 
Has  power  this  bow  to  grant,  or  to  deny. 
Of  all  that  Ithaca's  rough  bilb  contain. 
And  all  wide  Elis'  courser-breeding  plain; 
To  me  alone  my  father's  arms  descend, 
And  mine  alone  they  are,  to  give  or  lend. 
Retire,  O  queen,  thy  hoo§ebold  task  rasnme. 
Tend  with  thy  maids  the  laboun  of  the  loom  ; 
TTie  bpw,  the  darts,  and  arms  of  chivalry, 
These  cares  to  man  belong,  and  must  to  me." 

Mature  beyond  his  years,  the  queen  admir'd 
His  sage  reply,  and  with  her  train  retired : 
There,  in  h(T  chamber  as  she  sate  apart. 
Revolved  his  words,  and  placed  them  in  her  heart 
On  her  Ulysses  then  she  fixM  her  soul, 
Down  her  fair  cheek  the  teara  abundant  roll, 
Till  gentle  Pallas,  piteous  of  her  cries, 
In  slumber clos'd  her  silver-streaming  eyes. 
-Kow  through  the  press  tbe  bow  Eumeus  bore. 
And  all  was  riot,  noise,  and  wild  uproar. 
*'  Hold!  lawless  rustic  1  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
To  wboai,  insensate,  dost  thou  bear  the  bow  ? 
Exil'd  for  tbis  to  some  sfquester'd  den, 
Far  fnm  the  tweet  society  of  men. 
To  thy  own  dogs  a  prey  thou  shalt  be  nude ; 
If  Heaven  and  Phcebus  lend  the  suitora  aid." 

Thuf  ^ey.    Aghast  he  laid  the  weapon  down. 
But  bold  Telemacbus  thus  urg*d  bim  on :  [woids ; 
**  Proceed,  false  slava,  and  slight  their  empty 
What!  hopes  the  f^  to  please  so  many  lords ? 
Young  as  I  am,  thy  prince's  vengeful  hand, 
Stretch'd  forth  in  wrath,  shall  drive  thee  from  the 
Oh  1  could  the  vigour  of  this  arm  as  well     [land. 
Th*  oppressive  suitors  from  my  walls  expell !   , . 
Then  what  a  shoal  of  lawless  men  should  g^  • 
To  fill  with  tumult  the  dark  courts  bekiw  I" 
The  suitors  with  a  scornful  smile  survey  • 
Th^  youth,  indulging  in  the  genial  day. 
SurosBus,  thus  encouraged,  hastes  to  bring 
Tliestrifefi4  l>fiWf^  ^^  gives  it  to  the  king. 


Old  Entyclte  calling  them  aside, 

"  Hear  what  Telemachus  eigotns."  (he  cry'd) 

At  evei^  portal  let  sooie  matron  wait. 

And  each  lock  fisst  the  well  compacted  gate  | 

And  if  unusual  sounds  invade  their  ear. 

If  arms,  or  shouts,  or  dying  groans,  they  hear. 

Let  none  to  call  or  issue  forth  jpresume. 

But  dose  attend  the  labours  of  the  loom." 

Her  prompt  dbedience  on  his  order  waits  i 
Clot'fl  in  an  instant  were  the  palace  gates. 
In  the  same  moment  fo*lh  PhUsottus  flies. 
Secures  the  court,  and  with  a  cable  ties 
The  utmost  gate  (tbe  cable  strongly  wrought 
Of  BybW  reed,  a  ship  from  Egypt  brought)  $ 
Then  unperceiv*d  and  silent  at  the  board   " 
His  seat  he  tak^,  his  eyes  upon  his  lord. 

And  now  his  well-known  bow  the  master  bore^ 
Tnm'd  on  all  sides,  and  view'd  ito'erando*er; 
Lest  time  or  worms  had  done  the  weapon  wrong* 
Its  owner  absent  and  tintry*d  so  long. 
While  some  deriding — "  How  he  turns  the  bow  I 
Some  other  like  it  sura  the  man  must  know,       ' 
Or  else  would  copy;  or  m  bo%rB  he  deab; 
Perhaps  he  makes  them,  or  perhaps  he  steals—". 
**  Heaven  to  this  wretch"(another  cry'd,)"  be  kind  I 
And  bless.  In  all  to  which  he  stands  inclin'd, 
Witb  such  good  fortune  as  he  now  shall  find.'* 

Heedless  he  heard  them ;  but  disdain*d  reply; 
The  bow  perusing  with  exactest  eye. 
Then,  as  some  heavenly  minstrel,  taught  to  sing 
High  notes  responsive  to  tbe  trembUag  string,    . 
To  some  new  strain  when  he  adapts  the  lyre^ 
Or  the  dumb  lute  refits  with  vocal  wiro,  -  . 
Relaxes,  strains,  and  draws  them  to  and  foo; 
So  the  great  master  drew  the  mighty  bow  s .  . 
And  df«w  with  ease.  •  One  hand  aloft  display'd 
The.  bending  horns,  and  one  the  string  essay^d^ 
Prom- his  essaying  hand  the  string- let  fly 
Twanged  short  and  sharp,  like  the  shrill  swallow^ 

cry. 
A  general  horrour  ran  through  all  the  race. 
Sunk  was  each  heart,  and  pale  was  every  face. 
Signs  from  above  ensued :  th'  unfolding  iky 
In  lightning  burst :  Jove  thundered  from  on  high* 
Find  at  the  call  of  Heaven^s  almighty  lord,. 
He  snatchM  the  shaft  thai  glitter'd  op  the  board: 
(Fast  by,  the  rest  lay  sleeping  in  the  sbeath. 
But  soon  to  fiy  the  messengers  of  death). 

Now  sitting  as  he  was,  tbe  cord  he  draw. 
Through  every  ringlet  levelling  his  view ; 
Then  notched  the  shaft,  releasM,  and  gave  it  wing  % 
The  whiizing  arrow  vanished  from  the  string. 
Sung  on  direct,  and  threaded  every  ring. 
The  soKd  gate  its  fury  scarcely  bounds; 
Pierc'd  through  and  through,  the  solid  gate  te* 
sounds.    ^  .    . 

Then  to  the  prince :  "  Nor  have  I  wrought  thee 
Nor  err'd  this  hand  unfosthftil  to  its  aim  ;  [shame  j 
Nor  prov'd  the  toil  too  hard  ;  nor  have  I  lost 
That  ancient  vigour,  once  my  pride  and  boast 
III  I  deserved  these  haughty  peen*  disdain  ; . 
Now  let  them  oomfbrt  their  dejected  train. 
In  sweet  repast  the  present  hour  employ. 
Nor  wait  till  evenhig  for  the  genial  joy. : 
Then  to  the  lute's  soft  voice  prolong  the  night| 
Music,  the  banquet's  most  refin'd  delight^' 

He  said,  then  gave  a  nod;  and  at  the  word 
Telemacbus  girds  on  his  shying  swonL 
Past  by  his  fother's  side  he  takes  his  stand : 
The  b^my  jfvelin  lightens  io  bis  band* 
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ARGUMENT. 

THI  DEATO  Of  THE  SOtTOU. 

UtTstit  begmi  tbe  tUughter  of  the  suitora  by  the 
death  of  Antinous.  He  declares  himielf,  and 
lets  fly  his  arrows  at  the  rest  Tdemacbus 
assists,  and  Urings armt  for  his  father,  himself, 
£aiD«iis«  and  Philietjus.  Melanthins  does  the 
same  for  the  wooers,  Minerva  encourages  Ulysses 
in  the  shape  of  Mentor.  The  suitors  are  all 
slain,  only  Medon  and  Pheraius  are  spared. 
Melanthius  and  the  unfaithful  servants  are  exe- 
cuted. Tbe'rest  acknowledge  their  master  with 
llll  ^ooMmstrattons  of  joy. 


Tbcm  fierce  tht  hero  o*er  the  threshold  strode ; 
Stil^^  of  his  rags,  he  blaz'd  out  like  a  god. 
Full  in  their  face  the  lifted  bow  he  bore, 
And  quiver*d  deaths,  a  formidable  store : 
Before  his  feet  the  rattling  shower  he  threw, 
,And  thns,  terriflc,  to  the  suitor  crew: 

^'  One  venturous  game  this  hand  has  won  today 
Another,  princes !  yet  remains  to  play ; 
Attother  maik  our  arrow  must  attain, 
PboBbos,  assist !  nor  be  the  labour  vain." 
Swift  as  the  word  the  parting  arrow  stng«. 
And  bears  thy  fate,  Antinous,  on  its  wipgss 
Wretch  that  he  was^  of  unprophetic  soul ! 
Bigh  in  bis  hands  he  reared  the  golden  bowl ! 
£v*n  then  to  drain  it  lengthened  out  his  breath ; 
Changed  to  the  deep,  the  bitter  draught  of  death : 
For  late  who  fSear'd  amidst  a  feastfiil  band  } 
And  Ut^  to  numbers,  by  a  single  iu^nd  ? 
Full  through  his  throat  Ulysses*  wei^pon  psws'd, 
^iai  pierc>d  the  qeck.    lie  fhlk,  and  breathes  his 

last* 
The  tumbling  goblet  the  wide  floor  overflows, 
A  stream  of  gore  burst  sponting  from  his  nose; 
Grim  in  convulsive  agonies  be  sprawls : 
Before  him  spum'4  the  loaded  table  falls. 
And  spreads  the  pavements  with  a  mingled  flood 
Of  floating  meats,  ai^d  wine,  and  human  blood. 
AmazM,  confounded,  as  they  saw  him  fall. 
Uprose  the  throngs  tumultuous  round  the  hall ; 
Cer  aU  the  dome  they  east  a  haggard  eye. 
Each  look'd  for  arms :  in  vain ;  no  arms  were  nigh : 
*'  Aim'^  thou  at  princes?''  (all  amaz.M  they  said) 
**  Thy  last  of  games  unhappy  hast  thou  play'd ; 
fhf  erring  tiah  has  made  our  bravest  bleed. 
And  death,  unlucky  guest,  attends  thy  deed. 
Vultures  shall  tear  thee."— Thus  incensed  they 

While  each  to  chance  ascribM  the  wondrous  stroke, 
Blind  as,  they  were;  for  death  ev*n  now  bivades 
His  destin'd  prey,  and  wraps  them  all  in  shades. 
Thai,  grimly  frowning  with  a  dreadful  look. 
That  wither'd  all  their  hearts,  Ulysses  spoke : 

'*  Dogs,  ye  have  had  your  day !  ye  feared  no 
Ulysses  vengeful  from  the  Trojan  tbore ;       [more 
WhtU,  tjp  your  lust  and  spoil  a  goardless  prey, 
{fur  hoqiey  ctti;w€altb,oi|r  helpleas  handmaids  lay : 


Not  so  content,  with  bolder  frenzy  flr'd, 
Ev'n  to  our  bed  presumptuous  you  aspir*d: 
Laws  or  divine  or  human  failed  to  n^ove, 
Or  shame  of  men,  or  dread  of  gods  above: 
Heedless  alike  of  infomy  or  praise. 
Or  fome's  eternal  voice  in  future  days : 
The  hour  of  vengeance,  wretches,  now  is  come^ 
Impending  fate  is  yours,  and  instant  doom.'* 

Thus  dreadful  be.    Confus'd  the  suitors  stood. 
From  their  pale  cheeks  recedes  the  flying  blood : 
Trembling  they  sought  their  guilty  beads  to  hide, 
Alone  the  bold  Eurymachus  reply'd : 

•*  If,  as  thy  words  impart,"  (he  thns  began) 
Ulysses  lives,  and  thou  tbe  mighty  man. 
Great  are  thy  wrongs,  and  much  hast  thou  sus* 

Uiu*d 
In  thy  spoil'd  palace,  and  exhausted  land; 
The  cause  and  author  of  those  guilty  deeds, 
Lo !  at  thy  feel  ui^iust  Antinous  bleeds. 
Not  love,  but  wild  ambition  was  his  guide; 
To  slay  thy  son,  thy  kingdoms  to  divide. 
These  were  his  aims ;  butjuster  Jove'deny'd. 
Since  cold  in  death  th'  offender  lies :  oh,  spare 
il1iy  suppliant  people,  and  receive  their  prayer ! 
Brass,  gold  and  treasures,  shall  the  spoil  de&ay. 
Two  hundred  oxen  every  prince  shall  pay  : 
Tbe  waste  of  years  refunded  in  a  day. 
Till  then  thy  wrath  is  just"~Ulysses  bum'd 
With  high  disdain,  and  sternly  thus  retum'd : 

'*  All,  all  the  treasures  that  enriched  our  throna  ' 
Before  your  rapines,  join'd  with  ail  your  own. 
If  offer'd,  vainly  should  for  mercy  call ; 
'Tis  you  that  offer,  and  1  scorn  them  all ; 
Your  blood  is  my  demand,  your  lives  the  prise,* 
Till  pale  as  yonder  wretch  each  suitor  lies. 
Hence  with  those  coward  terms;  or  fight  or  fly; 
This  choice  is  left  you,  to  rciist  or  die ; 
And  die  I  trust  ye  shall." — He  sternly  spoke : 
With  guilty  fears  the  pale  asittmbly  shook. 
Alone  Eurymachus  exhorts  the  train: 
**  Yon  archer,  comrades,  will  not  shoot  in  vain; 
But  from  the  threshold  shall  his  darts  be  sped, 
(Whoe'er  he  be)  till  every  prince  lie  dead  f 
Be  mindfol  of  yourselves,  draw  forth  your  swords* 
And  to  his  shafU  obtend  these  ample  bof  i^ 
(So  need  compels).    Then  all  united  strive 
The  bold  iovaider  from  his  post  to  drive; 
The  city  roos'd  shall  to  our  rescue  haste, 
And  this  mad  archer  soon  have  shot  his  last** 

Swift  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  traitor  sword. 
And  like  a  lion  rush'd  against  his  lord  : 
The  wary  chief  the  rushing  foe  repress'd, 
Who  met  the  point,  and  forc'd  it  m  his  breast : 
His  foiling  band  deserts  the  lifted  sword, 
And  prone  he  foils  extended  o'er  the  board  ! 
Before  him  wide,  in  mix'd  effusion,  roll 
Th*  untested  viands,  and  the  jovial  bowl. 
Full  through  his  liver  pass'd  the  mortal  wound. 
With  dying  rage  his  forehead  beats  the  ground. 
He  spum'd  the  seat  with  fury  as  he  fdl. 
And  the  fierce  soul  to  darkness  div'd,  and  Hell, 
Next  bold  Amphinomus  his  arm  extends 
To  force  the  pass ;  the  godlike  man  defends. 
Thy  spear,  Telemachus  I  prevents  th'  attack, 
Tbe  brazen  weapon  driving  through  his  back. 
Thence  through  his  breast  its  bloody  passage  torn ; 
Flat  falls  he  thundering  on  the  marble  floor. 
And  his  crush'dforeheaud  marks  the  stone  with  got 
He  left  his  javelin  in  the  dead,  for  fear 
The  loDg  iacombraiiee  of  th^  weighty  tpear 
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To  the  fierce  foe  ^advantage  might  afford^ 
To  rush  hetwcea  and  u»e  the  «horten'd  tword. 
With  speedy  ardour  to  his  sire  he  flics, 
And, "  Arm,  great  father !  arm,**  (in  haste  heoriea.) 
•*  Lo !  hence  1  run  for  other  arms  to  wield, 
For  missile  javelins,  and  for  helm  and  shield  j 
Fast  by  our  side  let  either  faithful  swain 
In  arms  attend  us,  and  their  part  sustain.'' 

•♦  Haste  and  return,"  (Ulysses  made  reply). 
«  While  yet  th'  auxiliar  sbafU  this  hand  supply ; 
Lest  thus  alone,  encountered  by  an  host. 
Driven  from  the  gate,  th*  important  pass  be  kWt." 

With  speed  Telemachus  obeys,  and  flies 
Whece  piPd  on  heaps  the  royal  armour  lies ; 
Four  brazen  helmete,  eight  refulgent  spears. 
And  four  broad  bucklers,  to  his  sire  he  bears ; 
At  once  in  brazen  panoply  they  shone. 
At  ouce  eacW  servant  brac*d  his  armour  on  ; 
Around  their  king  a  faithful  guard  they  stand, 
While  yet  each  shaft  flew  deathful  from  his  hand: 
Chief  after  chief  expired  at  every  wound. 
And  swdrd  the  bleeding  mountoin  on  the  groond. 
Soon  as  his  store  of  flying  fates  was  spent. 
Against  the  wall  he  set  the  bow  unbent : 
And  now  his  shoulders  bear  the  massy  shield. 
And  now  his  hands  two  beamy  javelms  wield : 
He  frowns  beneath  his  nodding  plnme,  that  play'd 
O'er  the  liign  crest,  and  cast  a  dreadful  shade. 

There  stood  a  irindow  near,  whence  looking  down 
FVom  o'er  the  porch  appear'd  the  sntject  town. 
A  double  strength  of  valves  secur'd  the  place,   , 
A  high  and  narrow,  but  the  only  pass  : 
The  cautious  king,  with  all -preventing  care. 
To  guard  that  ouiiet,  placM  Eumxus,  there : 
When  Agelaiis  thus*:  "  Has  none  the  sense 
To  monnt  yon  wmdow,  and  alarm  from  thence 
The  neighbour  town  ?  The  town  shall  force  the 

door. 
And  this  boM  aroher  lOon  shall  shoot  no  more.»» 

M^lanthiusthen:   "  That  outlet  to  the  gate 
So  near  adjoins,  that  one  may  guard  the  strait. 
But  other  methods  of  defence  remain, 
Myself  with  arms  can  furnish  all  the  train  ; 
Stores  from  the  royal  magaTsine  I  bring, 
And  their  oWn  darts  shall  pierce  the  prince  and 
king." 

He  said;  and,  mounting  np  the  lofty  stairs. 
Twelve  shields,  twelve  lances,  and  twelve  hehnets 
All  arm,  and  sudden  round  the  hall  appears  [bears: 
A  blaze  of  bucklers,  and  a  wood  of  spears. 

The  hero  stands  oppressed  with  mighty  woe, 
On  every  side  he  sees  the  labour  grow  : 
««  C  i  curst  event !  and,  oh !  unlook'd  for  aid ! 
Melv  nthius,  or  the  women  hare  betra3r'd — 
Oh,  my  dear  son  !"— the  fiither  with  a  sigh ! 
Then  ceas'd ;  the  filial  virtue  made  reply : 
<«  Falsehood  is  folly,  and  'tis  just  to  own 
The  fault  committed ;  this  was  mine  alone; 
My  haste  noglected  yonder  door  to  bar. 
And  hence  the  villain  has  supply'd  their  w. 
Run,  good  EumoBUS,  then*  and  (what  before 
I  thoughtless  err^d  in)  well  secure  that  d(»r : 
I^arn,  If  by  female  fraod  this  deed  was  done. 
Or  (as  my  thought  misgives)  by  Doliut*  son.** 

While  yet  they  spoke,  in  quest  of  arms  again 
To  the  high  chamber  stole  the  faithless  sWain, 
Kot  unobierv'd.     Eumaeus  watchful  ey»d. 
And  thus  addressed  UlySses  near  his  side : 

**  The  miscreant  we  suspected  Ukes  that  way  j 
Hun*  if  this  arm  be  powerful,  thaU  I*lay  i 


Or  drive  him  hither,  to  receive  the  meed 
From  thy  own  hand,  of  this  detested  deed  ?*' 
"  Not  so"  (replyM  Olysses)  **  leave  him  there. 
For  us  sufllicient  is  another  care : 
Within  the  structure  of  this  palace  wall 
To  keep  enclosed  his  masters  till  they  falL 
Go  you,  and  seize  the  felon :  backward  bind 
His  arms  and  legs,  and  fix  a  plank  behin^  ; 
On  this  his  body  by  strong  cords  ext^end 
And  oh  a  c<^umn  near  the  roof  supsiend  : 
So  study'd  tortures  his  vile  days  shall  end.'^ 

The  ready  swains  obeyed  widi  joyful  haste, 
Behind  the  felon  unperceiv*d  they  passed. 
As  round  th^  room  in  quest  of  arms  he  gocv 
(The  half-shut  door  conceard  his  lurking  foes)  s 
One  hand  sustained  a  helm,  and  one  the  shield 
Which  old  Laertes  wont  in  youth  to  wield, 
Covered  with  dust,  with  dryness  chapt  and  worn, 
llie  brass  corroded,  and  the  leather  torn ; 
Thus  laden,  o'er  the  threshold  as  he  stepp'd, 
Fierce  on  the  villain  firom  each  side  they  leap'd. 
Back  by,  the  hair  the  trembling  dastard  drew. 
And  down  reluctant  on  the  pavement  threw. 
Active  and  pleas'd  the  zealous  swains  fulfil 
At  every  point  their  master's  rigid  will : 
First,  fast  behind,  his  hands  and  feet  they  bonnd. 
Then  straightened  cords  involv'd  hb  body  round  : 
So  drawn  aloft,  athwart  the  column  ty^d. 
The  howling  felon  swung  from  side  to  side. 

EumsBus  scoffing  then  with  keen  disdain : 
"  There  pass  thy  pleasing  night,  O  gentle  swain ! 
On  that  soft  pillow,  from  that  envy'd  height 
First  may'st  thou  see  the  springing  dawn  of  light  | 
So  timely  rise,  when  morning  streaks  the  east. 
To  drive  thy  victims  to  the  suitors'  feast" 

This  said,  they  left  him,  tortur'd  as  he  lay, 
Secur'd  the  door,  and  hasty  strode  away : 
Each,  breathing  death,  resum'd  his  dangerons  poife 
Near  great  Ulysses ;  four  against  an  host. 
When,  lo!  descending  to  our  hero's  aid 
Jove's  daughter  Pallas,  war's  trioBiphant  maid  i 
In  Mentor's  firiendly  form  she  join'd  his  side ; 
Ulysses  saw,  and  thus  with  transport  cryM : 
.    **  Come,  ever  welcome,  and  thy  succour  lead ; 
Oh,  every  sacred  name  in  one !  my  friend  1 
Early  we  lovtd,  and  long  our  lores  have  grown  : 
Whatever  through  life's  whole  series  I  have  done 
Or  good,  or  grateful,  now  to  mind  recall. 
And,  aiding  this  one  hour,  rqf»ay  it  all." 

Ttms  he ;  but  pleasing  hopes  his  bosom  warm 
Of  Pallas  latent  in  the  friendly  form. 
The  adverse  host  the  j>hantom  warrior  eyM, 
And  first,  loud  threatening,-  Agelaik  cry*d : 

"  Mentor,  beware !  nor  let  thi^  tongue  penuadft 
Thy  frantic  arm  to  lend  Ulysses  aid ; 
Our  force  successful  shall  our  threat  make  good. 
And  with  the  sire  and  son's  commix  thy  blood. 
What  hop'st  thou  here  ?  Thee  first  the  sword  shall 
Then  lop  thy  whole  posterity  away  ;  r»i*y» 

Far  hence  thy  banished  consort  shall  we  send ; 
With  his,  thy  forfeit  lands  and  treasures  blend ; 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  shalt  thou  join  thy  friend." 

His  barbarous  insult  ev'n  the  goddess  flr^. 
Who  thus  the  warrior  to  revenge  inspires ; 

**  Art  thou  Ulysses  ?  where  then  shall  we  find 
The  patient  body  and  the  constant  mind  ? 
That  courage,  once  the  Trqjaos*  daily  dread. 
Known  nine  long  years,  and  felt  by  heroes  dead  ^ 
And  where  that  <^nduet^  which  reveng'd  the  lust 
Of  Priam's  race,  and  laid  prond  Troy  in  dnst } 
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If  tfah,  wlieii  Hd6li  WBt  the  csutr,  were  done ; 
What  for  thy  country  uow,  thy  queen,  thy  son  i 
Rise  tken  in  combat,  at  my  side  attend ; 
Observe  what  vigour  gratitude  can  lend, 
And  foes  how  weak,  oppoa'd  against  a  fHend  !'* 

She  sp6ke ;  but,  willing  longer  to  survey 
Hie  sire  and  son^s  great  acts,  withheM  the  day  } 
By  farther  toils  decreed  the  brave  to  try, 
And  level  pois'd  tile  wings  of  victory : 
Then  with  a  change  of  form  eludes  their  sight, 
Perch'd  like  a  swaHowon  a  niter's  height, 
And-unperceiv'd  enjoys  thft  rising  fight. 

Dunasto^son,  bold  Agelaits,  leads 
The  guilty  war ;  Bnrynomns  succeeds ; 
With  theM,  Pisander,  great  Polyetor*s  son. 
Sage  Polybus,  and  stern  Amphiinedon, 
With  Dettwptolemut :  these  six  survive ; 
The  best  of  all,  the  alhafts  had  left  aHve. 
Amidst  the  cam«ge  desperate  as  they  stand, 
Thns  Agelaib  roused  the  lagging  band. 

''The  hour  is  aodieywhen  yon  fierce  man  no  more 
With  bleeding  princes  shall  bestrow  the  floor, 
Lo !  Mentor  leaves  him  with  an  empty  boast;  - 
The  f«hir  remun,  but  ibur  against  an  boat 
Let  each  at  once  discharge  the  deadly  dart, 
One  sure  of  six  shall  reach  Ulysses*  heart : 
The  rest  mnsi  perish,  their  great  leader  slain  $ 
Thus  shall  one  stroke  the  glorv  lost  regain^" 

Then  all  at  once  their  mingled  lanoes  threw. 
And  thirsty  aM  of  one  man's  blood  they  flew  ; 
I»  Hin !  Minerva  tum'd  them  with  her  breath. 
And  scatter'd  short,  or  wide,  the  points  of  death  ; 
With  d«id«n*d  sound,  one  on  the  threshokl  falls. 
One  strikes  the  gate,  one  rings  against  the  walls : 
The  storm  passM  famocent.    The  godlike  man 
Now  toftier  trod,  and  dreadful  thus  began :  [throw 
•*  Tb  BOW  (braf  e  IViends)  our  turn,  at  once  to 
(So  speed  them  Heaven)  our  jarelins  at  the  fbe^ 
That  impious  race  to  all  their  past  mtsdeeds 
Would  add  our  Mood.    Injustice  still  prooeeds.** 

lie  spoke  :  at  once  their  fiery  lances  flew : 
Great  Demoptolemus  Ulysses  slew ; 
Euryades  receiVd  the  prince's  dart ; 
The  goatherd's  qorver'd  in  Plsander's  heart ; 
Fierce  Elatus  by  thine,  Eumsus,  falls; 
Their  fall  In  thunder  echoes  round  the  walls. 
The  ^est  retreat ;  the  victors  now  advance, 
Each  from  the  dead  resmnes  his  bloody  lance. 
Again  the  foe  discharge  the  steely  shower ; 
Again  mad^  frustnite  by  the  virgin  power. 
&>me,  tnm'd  by  Psllas,  on  the  threshold  fall ; 
Some  wound  the  gate,  some  ring  against  the  wall ; 
Some  weak,  or  ponderous  with  the  brazen  head. 
Drop  harmless  on  the  pavement  sounding  deadi 

llien  boM  Amphhnedon  htsjatelin  cast; 
*  Thy  land,  Telemachus,  it  lightly  raz'd : 
And  from  Ctesipptts^  arm  the  spear  elano'd 
On  good  Eumaras'  shield  and  shoulder  glano'd : 
Not  lessened  of  their  force  (so  slight  the  wound) 
Each  sung  along,  and  dropp'd  upon  the  ground. 
Fate  doom'd  the  neat,  Banrdamus,  to  bear 
Thy  death,  emmbled  by  ufysses*  spear. 
By  the  boM  son  Anvphimedon  was  slain : 
And  Polybos  renown*d,  the  faithful  swain. 
Picrc'd  through  the  breast  the  rude  Ctesippus  bled, 
And  thus  PkHsettns  gloried  o'er  the  dead,      [datn ; 

'*  There  end  thy  pompons  vauRtA  and  high  di»- 
Cb !  sharp  in  scandal,  vohibfe,  and  vain ! 
Bow  weak  is  mortal  pride  f  To  Heaven  akme 
Tb'  event  ofactioni  atid  oar  f^Mtwre  kAOwsc 


Scoffer,  behold  what  gratitude  we  bear ; 
The  victim's  heel  is  answer'd  with  this  spear." 

Ulysses  brandish'd  high  his  vengeful  steely 
And  Damastorides  that  instant  fell ;  - 
Fast  by,  Leocritus  expiring  lay. 
The  prioce's  javdin  tore  its  bloody  way  / 

Through  all  bis  bowels :  down  he  tumbles  pron^ 
His  batter'd  front  and  brains  besmear  the  stone^ 

Now  Pallas  shines  confess'd  !  aloft  she  spreads 
The  anh  of  vengeance  o'er  their  guilty  heads ; 
The  dreadful  s^gis  blazes  in  their  eye ; 
^  Amaz'd  they  see,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly  : 
Confus'd,  dntracted,  through  the  rooms  tiiey  flmg'^ 
Like  oxen  madden'd  by  the  breese's  sting, 
When  sultry  days,  and  long,  succeed  the  fendir 

spring. 
Not  half  so  keen  fierce  vultures  of  the  chase 
Stoop  from  the  m()untains  on  the  fsaither'd  racei^ 
When,  the  wide  field  extended  snares  beset, 
With  cotuciotts  dread  they  shun  the  quivering  fisN 
No  help,  no  flight  e  but,  wounded  every  way. 
Headlong  they  drop. :  the  fowlers  seize  the  prey; 
On  all  sides  thostbey  double  wound  on  wound. 
In  proMrate  heaps  the  wretches  beat  the  ground, 
Unmai^  shrieks  precede  each  dying  gfoan^ 
And  a  red  deluge  floats  the  reeking  stone. 

Leiodes  first  before  the  vietor  fisUs ; 
The  wretdied  angur  thns  for  mercy  oaHs ; 
'*  Oh  gracious  bear !  nor  let  thy  suppliant  blesdf 
Still  hndishononr'd^  or  by  word  or  deed^ 
Thy  house,  ibr  me,  remains ;  by  nle  repress^ 
FuD  oft  Was  check'd  th'  injustice  of  the  rest : 
Averse  they  heard  me  when  I  counseird  welf , 
Their  hearts  were  hardien'd,  and  they  justly  fisIU 
Oh  !  spare  an  augur's  consecrated  head. 
Nor  add  the  blameless  to  the  guilty  dead  !'« 

'*  Priest  as  thou  art!  for  that  detested  bmid 
Thy  Ijring  prophecies  deceir'd  the  land: 
Against  Ulysses  have  thy  vows  been  madei 
For  them",  thy  daily  orisons  were  paid : 
Yet  more,  ev'n  to  our  bed  thy  pride  aspires  s 
One  common  crime  one  common  fiite  requires.'' 
Thus  Speaking,  from  the  ground  the  sword  he  took 
Which  Agelaiis'  dying  hand  forsook  ; 
Full  through  his  neck  the  weif  hty  falchion  sped  ; 
Along  the  pavement  roli'd  the  muttering  head. 

Phemios  atone  the  hand  of  vengean<^  spar'd, 
iPhemins  the  sweet,  the  Heaven-instruiBted  1»f^ 
Beside  the  gate  the  reverend  mmstrel  stands; 
The  lyre,  now  silent,  trembling  in  his  hsnds  ; 
Dubious  to  supplicate  the  chief,  or  fly 
To  Jove's  inviolable  altar  nigh, 
Where  oft  Lafbtes.holy  vows  had  paid. 
And  oft  Ulysses  smoking  victhns  laid. 
His  honour'd  harp  with  care  he  first  sei  down; 
Between  the  Javer  and  the  silver  Ihrono.; 
Then  prostrate  stretch'd  before  the  dreadful  i 
Persuasive,  thus  with  accent  soft  began : 

"  O  king  I  to  mercy  be  thy  soul  india^ 
And  spare  the  poet's  ever  gentle  kind ; 
A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fsme  would  wnag; 
For  dear  to  gfods  and  men  is  sacred  song. 
Self. taught  I  sing^;  by  Heaven,  and  Heated  alooe^ 
The  genuine  seeds  of  poesy  are  sown ; 
And  (what  the  gods  bestow)  the  lofty  lay. 
The  gods  alone,  and  godlike  werCb,  we  pay* 
SavQ  then  the  poet,  and  th3rself  reward ; 
'Tm  thine  to  merit,  lAnie  is  to  reoord. 
That  here  I  sung,  was  force,  wbA  not  desivfti 
This  bwid  «4iiCtsni>Oaoh^d  tkd  war«i%  wlM|r 
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And  let  thy  son  attest,  nor  sordid  pay, 
Nor  senriKtf  flattery,  staniM  the  moral  lay.»» 

The  moving  words  Telemachos  attends. 
His  sire  approaches,  and  the  bard  defends. 
"  Oh  !  mix  not,  father,  with  these  impious  dead 
The  man  diTine ;  forbear  that  sacred  head  ! 
Medon,  the  herald,  too  our  arms  may  spare, 
Medttl,  who  made  my  infancy  his  caf>e ; 
If  yet  he  breathes,  permit  thy  son  to  give 
Thus  much  to  gratitude,  and  bid  him  live.** 
Beneath  a  table,  trembling  with  dismay, 
Couch'd  close  to  earth,  unhi^py  Medon  lay, 
Wra^p'd  in  a  new-slain  ox's  aiifple  hide  t    *' 
Swift  at  the  word  he  cast  his  screen  aside, 
Sprung  to  the  prince,  embraced  his  knee  with  tean, 
And  thus  with  grateful  voice  addressed  his  ears : 

"  O  prince !    O  friend !   lo !  liere  thy  Medon 
Ah.!  stop  the  hero's  unresisted  h^ds,      {stands  ; 
Inoens'd  too  justly  by  that  impious  hrood 
Whose  guilty  glories  now  are  set  in  blood.'* 

To  whom  Ulysses  with  a  pleasing  eye : 
*'  Be  bold,  on  friendship  and  my  soq  rely  ; 
live  an  example  for  the  world  to  read. 
How  much  more  safe  the  good  than  evil  deed  s 
Thou,  with  the  Heaven-taught  bard,  in  peace  resort 
From  blood  and  carnage  to  yon  open  court : 
Me  other  work  requires" — ^With  timorous  awe 
From  the  dire  scene  th'  exempted  two  withdraw. 
Scarce  sure  of  life,  look  round,  and  trembling 

move 
To  the  bright  altars  of  protector  Jove." 

Meanwhile  Ulysses  search'd  the  dome,  to  find 
If  yet  there  live  of.all  th'  offending  kind.  , 

Not  one !  complete  the  bloody  tale  he  found, 
'    All  steep'd  in  blood,  all  gasping  on  the  grouiid* 
So  when,  by  hollow  shores,  the  fisher  train 
Sweep  wkh  their  arching  nets  the  hoary  main. 
And  scarce  the  meshy  toils  the  copious  draught 
All  naked  of  their  element  and  bare,        [contain, 
The  fishes  pant  and  gasp  in  thinner  air ! 
Wide  o^er  the  sands  are  spread  the  stifiening  prey, 
Till  the  warm  Sun  exhales  their  soul  away. 

.  And  now  the  king  commands  his  son  to  call 
Old  Euryclea  to  the  deathfiil  hall : 
/The  son  observant  not  a  moment  tUj* : 
The  aged  governess  with  speed  obeys : 
The  sounding  portals  inbtant  they  display ; 
The  matron  moves,  the  prince  directs  the  way. 
On  heaps  of  death  the  stem  Ulysses  stood. 
All  black  with  dust,  and  cover'd  thick  with  blood. 
So  the  grim  lion  from  the  slaughter  comes. 
Dreadful  he  glares,  and  terribly  he  foams, 
His  breast  with  marks  of  carnage  painted  o'er. 
His  jaws  all  dropping  with  the  bull's  black  gore. 

Soon  as  her  eyes  the  welcome  object  met. 
The  guilty  fell*n,  the  mighty  deed  conmlete; 
A  yream  of  joy  her  feeble  votce  assay'd; 
The  hero  cheek'd  her,  and  compos'dly  said— 
**  Woman,  experienc'd  as  thou  art,  cootiol 
Indecent  joy,  and  feast  thy  secret  souL 
T*  intuit  the  dead,  is  cruel  and  utyust ; 
Fate  and  their  crime  have  sunk  them  to  the  dust 
Mor  heeded  these  the  censure  of  mankind ; 
The  good  and  bad  were  equal  in  their  mind. 
Justly  th^  price  of  worthlessness  they  paid. 
And  each  now  wails  an  unlamented  shade. 
But  thou,  sincere,  O  Enrydea !  say 
What  maids  dishonour  us,  and  what  obey  } 

Tbeashe :  "  In  these  thy  kingly  walls  remain 
(My  mm)  full  fifty  of  the  handmaid  tfain»  | 


Taught  by  my  care  to  cull  the  fierce,  oc  ifeeTC^i 
And  servitude  with  pleasing  tasks  deceive ; 
Of  these,  twice  six  pursue  their  wicked  way. 
Nor  me,  nor  chaste  Penelope  ob^ ; 
Nor  fits  it  that  Telemaohus  comfnand 
(Young  as  he  is)  his  mother's  female  bfnd. 
Hence  to  the  upper  chambers  let  me  fly. 
Where  slumbers  soft  now  close  the  royal  eye  ; 
There  wake  her  with  the  news" — ^the  matron  cryM. 
<*  Not  to/'  (Ulysses  more  sedate  reply'd)  [deeds  :*^ 
"  Bring  first  the  crew  yrho  wrought  these  guilty 
In  haste  the  matron  parts ;  the  king  proceeds  i 
**  Now  to  dispose  the  dead,  the  care  remains 
To  you,  my  son,  and  you,  my  faithful  sweinsj 
Th' offi^Ming  females  to  that  task  we  doom. 
To  wash,  to  scent,  and  purify  the  room. 
These  (every  table  cleans'd,  and  every  thcone. 
And  alt  the meUncholy  labour  done) 
Drive  tp'yon  court,  without  the  palace  wall. 
There  the  revenging  sword  shall  smite  them  all ; 
So  with  the  suitors  let  them  miy  in  dust, 
Stretch'd  in  a  long  oblivion  of  their  lust'* 
He  said :  the  lamentable  train  appear. 
Each  vents  a  groan,  and  drops  a  tendeic  tear ; 
Each  heaVd  her  mournful  burthen,  aud  beneatl^ 
The  porch,  d^ios'd  the  ghastly  heap9  of  deat^ 
The  ehief  serere,  compelling  each  to  movoj^ 
Urg'd  the  dire  task  imperious  (jn)m  above. 
With  thirsty  sponge  they,  rub  the  tables  o'er, 
(The  swains  unite  their  toil^  the  walls,  the  floor, 
Waah'd  with  th'  effusive  wave,  are  purg'd  of  gore. 
Once  more  the  palace  set  in  fsir  array. 
To  the  base  court  the  females  take  their  way  ; 
There  compass'd  close  between  the  dome  and  wall, 
(Their  life's  last  scene)  they  tiemUrag  wait  their 
fall. 
Then  thus  the  prince:  ''To  these  shall  we  afibcd 
A  fate  so  pure  as  by  the  martial  sword  ?  ^ 

To  these,  the  nightly  prostitutes  to  s^ame. 
And  base  reviters  of  our  house  and  qame  ?'* 

Thus  speaking,  on  the  circling  wall  he  strung 
A  ship's  tough  cable,  from  a  column  hung ; 
Near  the  high  top  he  strain'd  it  strongly  round. 
Whence  no  contouling  foot  could  reach  the  ground*  , 
Their  heads  above  connected  in  a  row. 
They  beat  the  air  with  quivering  feet  below : 
Thus,  on  some  tree  hung  struggling  in  the  snare^ 
The  doves  or  thrushes  fl^  their  wings  in  air. 
Soon  fled  the  soul  hnpure,  and  left  behind. 
The  empty  corse  to  waver  with  the  wind.  ' 

Then  forth  they  ledMelanthius,  and  begim         v 
Hieir  bloody  work :  they  lopp'd  away  the  man. 
Morsel  for  dogs  1  then  trimm'd  with  braEon  sheera 
The  wretch,  and  shorten'd  of  his  nose  and  ears; 
His  hands  and  feet  last  felt  the  cruel  steel : 
He  roar'd,  and  torments  gave  his  soul  to  Hell— 

They  wash,  and  to  Ulysses  take  their  way; 
So  ends  the  bloody  business  of  the  day. 
To  Eurvclea  then  address'd  the  king : 
"  Bring  hither  fire,  and  hither  sulphur  bring. 
To  purge  the  palace :  then,  the  queen  attend, 
And  let  her  with  her  matron  train  descend ; 
The  matron-train,  with  all  the  virgin  band. 
Assemble  here  to  learn  their  lord's  command.'*. 

Then  Euryclea :  "  Joyful  I  obey. 
But  cast  those  mean  dishonest  rags  away  ; 
Permit  me  first  the  royal  robes  to  bring : 
10  suits  this  garh  the  shoulders  of  a  king."  [cries) 
*'  Bring  sulphur  straight,  and  fire,"  (the  monarcli; 
She  hears,  and  at  the  word  oMieht  ^est 
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With  fire  aid  sulphur,  cure  of  ndxtqus  fumes, 
He  puTffd  the  #Uls,  and  blood-polluted  roonis. 
Agnin  the  matron  springs  with' eager  pace,' 
And  tpreads  her  lord^s  return  from  place  to  place. 
They  hear,  rash  forth,  and  instant  round  hini  stand 
A  gazing  throng,  a  torch  in  every  haud. 
They  saw,  they  knew  him,  and  with  fond  embrace 
£adr  humbly  ktssM  bis  knee,  or  hand,  or  face ; 
He  knows  them  ail ;  io  all  such  tnith  appears, 
Ef*ii  he  indolj^  the  sweet  joy  of  tears. 


THE  ODYSSEY. 


•OOB  XXIIf. 


ARGUMENT. 


EinYCiBA  awakens  Penelope  with  the  news  of 
Ulysses's  return,  and  the  death  of  the  suitors. 
Pmelope  scarcely  credits  her;  but  supposes 
•ome  god  has  punished  them,  and  descends  from 
ber  apartment  in  doubt.  At  the  first  interview 
cf  Ulysses  and  Penelope,  she  is  quite  unsatisfied. 
Minerva  restores  him  to  the  beauty  of  his  youth ; 
but  the  queen  continues  incredulous,  till  by 
•Dme  cireumstances  she  is  convinced,  and  hlh 
into  all  the  transports  of  passion  and  tender- 
ness. They  re<-ount  to  each  other  all  that  has 
past  daring  their  lo  g  separatioo.  The  next 
BXMning  Ulysses,  armins?  himself  and  his  friends, 
|oes  from  the  city  to  visit  his  father. 


Tbih  to  the  queen,  as  in  repose  she  lay. 

The  nurse  with  eager  rapturf  speeds  her  way ; 

The  transports  of  her  faithful  heart  supply 

A  sudden  youth,  and  give  ber  wiugs  to  fly.  [cries : 

'*  And  sleeps  my  child  ?''  the  reverend  matron 
"  Uljrasea  lives !  arise,  my  child,  arise  ! 
At  iCTfth  appears  the  long  expected  hour  1 
Ulysaes  comes  I  the  suitors  are  no  more  ! 
Ko  more  they  view  the  leoklcn  light  of  day !        u 
Arise,  aind  bless  thee  with  the  glad  survey  !** 

Touched  at  her  words,  the  mournful  queen  re- 
joined, 
*'  Ah  !  whither  wanders  thy  distempered  miod  ? 
The  righteous  powers,  who  tread  the  starry  skies. 
The  weak  enlighten,  and  confound  the  wise, 
And  hnman  thought  with  unresisted  sway. 
Depress  or  raise,  enlarge  or  take  away : 
Triitb,  by  their  high  decree,  thy  voice  forsakes. 
And  folly,  with  the  tongue  of  wisdom,  speaks: 
Unkind,  the  fond  illusion  to  impose ! 
Was  it  to>flatter  or  deride  my  woes  ? 
Never  did  I  a  sleep  so  sweet  enjoy. 
Since  my  dear  k>rd  left  Ithaca  for  Troy, 
Why  must  I  wake  to  grieve ;  and  curse  thy  shore, 
O  TVoy  ?— may  never  tongue  pronounce  thee  more ! 
Be  gone :  4UKyther  might  have  felt  our  rage. 
But  age  is  sacred,  and  ^e  spare  thy  a^e."     . 

To  whomwiUi  wannth :  **  My  soul  a  lie  disdains ; 
Ulysses  lives,,  thy  own  Ulysses  reigns : 
Thae  stranger,  patient  of  the  suitors'  wrongs, 
And  the  rude  licence  of  oncovem'd  tongues,  i 
He,  be  is  thme.    Thy  son  his  latent  guest 
liwg  Jbmw,  hot  locked  the  secret  in  his  breut  s 


With  well-concerted  art  to  ^his  woes. 
And  burst  at  once  in  vengeance  on  the  foes.'* 
While  yet  she  spoke,  the  queen  in  transport 
sprung 
Swift  from  the  couch,  and  round  the  matron  hung  i 
Fast  from  her  eye  descends  the  rolling  tear, 
"  Say,  once  more  say,  is  my  Ulysses  here  ? 
How  could  that  numerous  and  outrageous  band 
By  one  be  slain,  though  by  an  hero's  hand  ?" 

**  I  saw  it  noti"  she  cries,  *•  but  heani  alone. 
When  death  was  busy,  a  loud  dying  groan ; 
The  damsel-tram  tum'd  pale  at  every  wound, 
Immured  we  sate,  and  catcb'd  each  passing  soupd  ^ 
When  death  had  seiz'd  her  prey,  thy  son  attends,    * 
And  at  bis  nod  the  damsel-train  descends; 
Thrre  terrible  in  arms  Ulysses  stood. 
And  the  dead  suitors  almost  swam  in  blood  ; 
Thy  heart  had  leap'd  the  hero  to  survey,  » 

Stem  as  the  surly  lion  o'er  his  prey, 
Olorious  in  gore  now  with  sulphureous  fires 
The  dome  he  purges,  now  the  flame  aspires : 
Heap'd  lie  the  dead  without  the  palace  walls,-^ 
Haste,  daughter,  haste,  thy  own  Ulysses  calU  ! 
TTiy  every  wish  the  beauteous  gods  bestow,  " 

Eiyoy  the  present  good  and  former  woe ; 
Ulysses  Ihres,  his  vanquish'd  foes  to  see  ; 
He  lives  to  thy  Telemacbus  and  thee !" 

"  Ah  !  no;"  with  sighs  Penelope  rejoin'd  ; 
"  EjBcess  of  joy  disturbs  thy  wandering  mmd ; 
How  blesy'd  this  happy  hour,  should  he  appear,     ** 
Dear  to  us  all,  to  me  supremely  dear  ! 
Ah!  no;  some  god  the  suitor's  deaths  decieed* 
Some  god  descends,  and  by  his  hand  they  bleed  ; 
Blind  !  to  contemn  the  stranger's  righteous  causey 
And  violate  all  hospitable  laws ! 
The  good  they  hated  and  the  powers  defy'd  ; 
But  Heaven  is  just,  and  by  a  god  they  dy'd. 
For  never  must  Ulysses  view  this  shore  ; 
Kever!    the  lov'd  Ulysses  is  no  more!'* 

"  What  words"  (the  matron  cries)  <*have  reacb'^* 
my  ears  ? 
Doubt  we  his  presence,  when  he  now  appears  } 
Then  hear  convictk>n :  Ere  the  fatal  day 
That  forc'd  Ulysses  o'er  the  watery  way, 
A  boar  fierce -rushing  in  the  sylvan  war 
Plough'd  half  bis  thigh ;  I  saw,  I  saw  the  scar. 
And  wild  with  transport  had  reveal'd  the  wound ; 
But  ere  T  qpoke,  he  rose,  and  check'd  the  sound. 
Then,  daughter,  haste  away  1  and  if  a  lie 
Flow  from  this  tongue,  then  let  thy  servant  die  I"    ' 

To  whom  with  dubious  joy  the  queen  replies : 
"  Wise  is  thy  soul,  but  errours  seize  the  wise  ; 
The  works  of  gods  what  mortal  can  survey  ? 
Who  knows  their  motives  ?  who  shall  trace  their 
But  learn  we  instadt  how  the  suitors  trod      [way  ? 
The  paths  of  death,  by  man,  or  by  a  god." 

Thus  speaks  the  queen,  and  no  reply  attends, 
But  with  alternate  joy  and  fear  descends  ; 
At  every  step  debates  her  lord  to  prove  \ 
Or,  rushhig  to  his  arms,  confe!;s  her  love ! 
Then  gliding  through  the  marble  valves,  in  state 
Oppoe'd,  before  the  shining  fire  she  sat. 
The  monarch,  by  a  column  high  enthron'd. 
His  eye  withdrew,  and  fix'd  it  on  the  ground ; 
Curious  to  hear  hip  queen  the  silence  break : 
Amaz'd  she  --|^   .^j  :      _^ 
O'er  «H  ♦fc.*   ' ."""  'mpotent  to  speak  ^ 
^  all  the  mm,  her  eye.  she  rolls  hTvaln. 

Atlen^U.*."*"'  ?*"•  "^  ^™''»'  then  doubt! 

gthTelemacbus— Oh!  whocanfind    fskcain* 

A  woman  like  PenelopannkW?  ^^^ 
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Why  tbui  in  ttletoctf  ?  wbyirKh 'winning  cbanns 
Thus  slow,  to  fly  wHh  rap^ire  to  his  arms  ? 
Stubborn  the  breast  that  withno  transport  glows. 
When  twice  ten  years  are  passM  of  mighty  woes ; 
Ttf  softness  lost,  to  spousal  love  unknown, 
The  gods  bare  form'd  that  rigid  heart  of  stone  !'^ 

**  O  my  Telemachus !"  the  queen  rejoinM, 
**  Distracting  fears  confound  my  labouring  mmd ; 
Powerless  to  speak,  I  scarce  uplift  my  eyes. 
Nor  dare  to  question  ;  doubts  on  doubts  arise. 
Oh  !  deign  he,  if  Ulvsses,  to  remove 
These  l>odins  thoughts,  and  what  he  is,  to  prove  !*• 

^eas'd  with  her  virtuous  fears,  the  king  replies, 
*'  Indulge,  iTiy  son,  the  cautions  of  the  wise; 
Hme  shall  the  truth  to  sure  remembrance  bring : 
This  garb  of  poverty  belies  the  king ; 
No  more. — This  day  our  deepest  care  requires. 
Cautious  to  act  what  thought  mature  inspires. 
If  one  man's  blood,  thoogh  mean,  ^istain  cur 
The  homicide  retreats  to  foreign  lands  |    [hands. 
By  us,  in  heaps  the  illustrious  peerage  feUs, 
Tb'  important  deed  our  whole  attention  calls.'' 

'*  Be  that  thy  care,**  Telemachus  replies, 
*'  The  world  conspires  to  speak  Ulysses  wise  ; 
For  wisdom  all  is  thine !  lo,  I  obey, 
And  dauntless  fbHow  where  you  lead  the  way; 
Nor  Shalt  thou  in  the  day  of  danger  find 
Thy  coi^rd  son  degenerate  lag  behind." 

"Then  instant  to  the  bath"  (the  monarch  cries) 
Bid  the  gay  youth  and  sprightly  virgini  rise. 
Thence  all  descend  in  pomp  and  proud  array. 
And  b&d  the  dome  resound  the  mrrthful  lay  ; 
WhHe  the  swift  lyrist  airs  of  rapture  sings, 
Jb<l  fonni  the  d^nee  responsive  to  the  strings. 
That  hence  th'  eluded  passengers  may  say, 
Lo!  the  queen  weds !  we  hear  the  spousal  lay ! 
The  suiton*  death  unknown,  till  we  remove 
Far  from  the  court,  and  act  inspir'd  by  Jove.*' 

Thus  spoke  the  king :  tb*  obwrvant  train  obey, 
Aonct  they  bathe,  and  dress  in  proud  array : 
The  lyrist  strikes  the  string ;  gay  youths  advance, 
And  Mr'ZOn*d  damsels  from  the  sprightly  ^ance. 
The  voice  atton'd  to  instrumental  sounds, 
Ascends  the  roof;  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds  ; 
Not  unobserved :  the  Greeks,  eluded  say, 
**  Lo  the  queen  weds  1  we  hear  the  spousal  lay ! 
Inconstant !  to  admit  the  bridal  hour.*' 
Thus  they — hot  nobly  chaste  she  weds  no  more. 

Meiinvhile  the.  wear3r'd  king  the  bath  n«eends  ; 
^'itb  feithful  cares  Eurynom^  attends, 
O'er  every  limb  a  shower  of  fragrance  sheds : 
Then,  drtiss'd  in  pomp,  magnificent  be  treads, 
llic  warrior-goddess  gives  his  frame  to  shine 
With  majesty  enlargM,  and  grace  divine. 
Bkck  from  his  brows  in  wavy  ringlets  ffy 
Bis  thick  large  locks  of  hyacinthine  dy^. 
As  by  some  artist,  to  i»hom  Vulcan  gives 
His  heavenly  skill,  a  breathtne  image  lives ; 
By  Pallas  taught,  he  frames  the  wondrous  mould, 
And  the  pale  sflver  glows  with  fusile  gold  : 
So  Pa  Has  his  heroic  fonrr  improvey 
With  bloom  divine,  ard  like  a  god  he  moves ; 
More  high  he  treads  and  issuing  forth  in  state, 
Badiant  before  his  gazing  consort  sate. 
And,  "Oh  my  queen  r*he  cries,  "what  power  above 
Has  steePd  that  heart,  averse  to  spousal  love ! 
Canst  thou,  Pienelope,  when  Heavc-n  restores 
Thy  loPt  T^IyFses  to  his  native  shores. 
Canst  thou ,  oh  cruf  1  ?  unconcerned  surrey 
Thy  lo6t  Ulysses^  on  thissig^l  day } 


Haste,  Euryclea,  and  dispatdirol  spreaul 
For  me,  and  me  alone,  th*  imperial  bed  z 
fd  y  weary  nat ore  craves  the  balm  of  rest : 
But  Heaven  with  adamant  has  arm*d  her  breast ** 

•;  Ah  !  no;**  afae  cries,  "  a  tender  heart  I  bear, 
'A  foe  to  pride ;   no  adamant  is  there  ; 
And  now,   ev*n  now  it  melts !  for  sure  1  see 
Once  more  Ulysses,  my  bclov*d,  in  thee ! 
Fix*d  in  my  soul,  as  when  he  saiPd  to  Troy, 
His  imasre  dwells :   then  haste  the  bed  of  joy  f 
Haste,  from  the  bridal  bower  the  bed  translate, 
Fram*d  by  his  hand,  and  be  itdressM  insUte!'* 
Thus  speaks  the  qoeen,  idUdubioiiS,  with  dis- 
guise; 
Touched  at  her  words,  the  king^with  waimtb  re- 
plies ; 
"  Alas,  for  this !  what  mortal  strength  can  move 
The  enormous  burthen,  who  but  Heaven  above  ? 
It  mocks  the  weak  attempts  of  human  hands ; 
But  the  whole  Earth  must  move,   if  Heaven  oom- 
Then  bear  sure  evidence,  while  we  display  [mands.- 
Words  seal*d  with  sacred  truth,  and  truth  obey : 
This  h^nd  the  wonder  fram'd  ;  an  olive  spread 
Full  in  the  court  its  ever  verdant  bead. 
Vast  as  some  mighty  column*s  bulk,  on  high 
The  huge  think  rose,  and  heav'd  into  the  sky  ; 
Around  the  tree  I  rais*d  a  nuptial  bower. 
And  roof 'd  defensive  of  the  stprm  and  shower : 
The  spacious  valve,  with  art  inwrought,  coi^joins;. 
And  the  fair  dome  with  polish'd  marble  shines. 
I  Iopp*d  the  branchy  head ;  aloft  in  twain 
Severed  the  bole,  and  smooth*d  the  shining  grain  ; 
Then  posts,  capacious  of  the  frame,  I  raise. 
And  bore  it,  regular,  from  space  to  space : 
Athwart  the  frame,  at  equal  distance,  lie 
Thongs  of  tough  hides;  that  boast  a  purple  dye  ; 
Then,  polishing  the  whole,  the  fini^h'd  mould 
With  silver  shone,  with  elephant,  and  gold. 
But  if  o*ertum*d  by  rude,  ungovem'd  hands. 
Or  still  inviolate  the  olive  stands, 
*Ti8  thine,  O  queen,  to  say:  and  how  impart. 
If  fears  remain,  or  doubts  distract  thy  heart?" 

While  yet  he  speaks,  her  powers  of  life  decay. 
She  sickens,  trembles,  fklUs  and  faints  Away : 
At  length  recovering,  to  his  arms  she  flew, 
And  strain'd  him  close,  as  to  his  breast  she  grew  i  . 
The  tears  pour'd  down  amain  :  and,  **  Oh  !**  she 
"  Let  not  agamst  thys  pouie  thine  anger  rise!  [cries. 
Oh  !  veri*d  in  ev^ry  turn  of  humaii  art, 
Forgive  the  weakness  of  a  woman*!  heart ! 
The  righteous  powers,  that  mortel  lots  dispc^ 
Decree  us  to  sustain  a  length  of  woes, 
And  from  the  flower  of  life,  the  bliss  deny 
To  bloom  together,  fade  away,  and  die. 
Oh  !  let  me,  let  me  not  thine  anger  move. 
That  I  fMfboiy,  tKu«,  thus  to  speak  my  love  ; 
Thus  in  fond  kisses,  while  the  transport  warms. 
Pour  out  my  soul,  and  die  within  thy  arms  1 
I  dreaded  fraud  !  Men,  faithless  men,  betray 
Our  easy  faith,  and  make  the  sex  their  prey  : 
Against  the  fondness  of  my  heart  I  strove, 
*1  was  caution,  O  my  lord  !  not  want  of  love ; 
Like  me  bad  Helen  fear*d,  with  wanton  charms 
Ere  the  fair  mischief  set  two  worlds  hi  aims; 
Ere  Greece  rose  dreadful  in  th*  avenging  day ; 
Thus  had  she  fear*d,  she  had  not  gone  astray. 
But  Heaven,  averse  to  Greece,  in  wrath  decreed 
That  she  should  wander,  and  that  Greece  should 
Blind  to  the  ills  that  from  injustice  flow,[bleedf 
She  ookmr'd  all  our  wretebed  lives  with 
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3at  why  tb^  mown  «ihen  tny  lord  wntf€B  ? 
I  yield !  I  yield  !  my  owe  Ulyasea  livei  I 
The  8ecf«t8  Of  the  bridal  bed'  are  known 
To  tbee,  to  me,  to  Acton»  akme,  >     ^ 

'  (My  fatbert'  present, In  the  f pousal  hour, 
Hie  sole  attteodant  on  our  genial  bower). 
Since  what  no  eye  has  seen  thy  tongue  refdaj'd* 
Hard  and  distrustful  as  I  am,  I. yield*r 

Touched  to  the  soul,  the  king  with  raptare  hear*. 
Hangs  round  her  neck,  and  speaks  his  joy  inie^rs. 
As  to  the  sbipwreek'd  mariner,  the  shores      ^ 
Delightful  rise,  when  angiy  Neptune  roat$ , 
Then,  when  the  surge  in  thunder  mounts  the  sky, 
And  gulfd  in  crowds  at  once  the  sailors  die ; 
If  one  more  happy,  while  the  tempest  raves, 
Outlives  the  tnmultsof  conflicting  waves. 
All  pale,  with  ooze  deform'd,  he  views  the  strand, 
And  plunging  forth  with  transport  grasps  the  land  t 
The  ravishM  queen  with  equal  rapture  jrlows. 
Clasps  her  lov'd  lord,  and  to  his  bosom  grows. 
Nor  had  they  ended  till  the  morning  ray : 
But  Pallaa  backward  held  the  rising  dqjr, 
The  wheels  of  night  retarding,  to  detain 
The  gay  Anrora  in  the  wavy  main  : 
Whose  aaming  steeds,  emerging  through  the  night. 
Beam  o'er  the  eastern  hilb  with  streaming  light." 

At  length  Ulysses  with  a  sigh  replies  : 
"  Yet  fste,  yet  cruel  fate,  repose  denies ; 
A  labour  long,  and  hard,  remains  behind  ; 
By  Heaven  above,  by  Hell  beneath  enjoin'd  : 
For,  to  Tiresias  through  th'  eternal  gates 
Of  Hell  I  troj,  toleam  my  future  fiites. 
Butend'we  hare — ^The  night  demands  repose, 
Bedecked  the  conch !  and  peace  awhile,  my  woes !" 
To  whom  the  queen :  *'  Thy  word  we  shall  obey, 
And  deck  the  couch  ;  fiur  hence  be  woes  away ; 
Since  the  just  gods,  who  tread  the  starry  plains. 
Restore  thee  safe,  since  my  Ulysses  reigns. 
But  what  those  perils  Heaven  decrees,  impart ; 
Knowledge  may  grieve,  but  fear  distracts  the  heart 
To  this  the  king:  '*  Ah  1  why  must  I  disclose' 
A  dreadful  story  of  approaching  woes  ? 
Why  in  this  hour  of  transport  wound  thy  eacs. 
When  thou  must  learn  what  I  must  speak  with  tears? 
Heaven,  by  the  Thehan  ghost,  thy  spouse  decrees, 
Tom  from  thy  arms,  %o  sail  a  length  of  seas ; 
From  realm  to  realm  a  nation  to  explore 
Who  ne*«r  knew  salt,  or  heard  the  billows  roar, 
Nor  s$w  gay  vessel  stem  the  surgy  plain, 
A  pointed  wonder,  flying  on  the  main ; 
An  o^r  my  band  nrak  bear ;  a  shepherd  eyes 
The  unknown  tnstniment  with  strange  surprist, 
Anvl  calls  a  corn-van :  this  upon  the  plain 
1  6x,  and  luul  the  monarch  of  the  main  ; 
Then  bathe  his  altass  with  the  mingled  gore 
0(.\*ictimsvow'd,  a  ram,  a  bull,  a  boar: 
Thence  swift  resailmg  to  my  native  shores, 
Due  victims  slay  to  ail  th'  ethereal  powers. 
'Hien  Heaven  decrees  m  peace  to  end  my  days, 
And  steal  myself  from  life  by  slow  d'ca3n  : 
l^nknowtt  to  pain,  in  age  resign  my  breath, 
Wlien  late  stem  Neptune  points  the  shaft  of  death; 
To  the  dark  grave  retiring  as  to  rest ; 
My  people  bUnsing,  by  my  people  blessM.    [play 
"  Such  future  scenes  th*  all  righteous  powrradis- 
By  Uunr  drefd  seer',  and  such  my  future  day." 

To  whom  thus  firm  of  soul :  "  If  ripe  for  4eatb, 
And  full  of  days,  thou  gently  yield  tb^  breath  ; 

'^Tixssiaa, 


While  Heaven  a  kind  r^ease  (rofH  tils  foreshowi-i 
Triumph,  thou  happy  victor  of  thy  woes!"      ' 

But  jBuryelea  with  di^patchfiil  care. 
And  sage  Eurynom^,  the  couch  prepare : 
ilnstant  they  bid  the  blazing  torch  display 
Around  the  dome  an  artiflcial  day ; 
Then  to  repose  her  steps  the  matron  bendi^ 
And  tothcqu^en  Eurynom^  descends; 
A  torch  she  bears^  to  light  with  guiding  fires 
The  royal  pair;  she  guides  themj  and  retires. 
Then  insUnt  his  fair  spouse  Ulysses  led 
To  the  chaste  love-rites  of  the  nuptial  bed. 

And  now  the  blooming  youths  and  sprightly  fiuf 
Cea^the  gay  dance,  and  to  their  re^t  repair^ 
But  in  discourse  the  king  and  consort  lay, 
While  the  soft  hours  stole  unperceiv'd  aw<^  t 
Intent  he  hears  Penelope  disclose 
A  mournful  story  of  domestic  woes. 
His  servants*  insults,  his  invaded  bed,     . 
How  his  whole  flocks  and  herds  exhausted  bled. 
His  generous  wines  dishonoured  shed  in  vain. 
And  the  wild  riots  of  the  suitor  trains 
The  kiiig  alternate  a  dire  Ule  relates. 
Of  wars,  of  triumphs,  and  disastrous  ffites; 
All  he  uhfblds ;  his  listening  spouse  turns  pa!# 
With  pleasing  horrour  at  the  dreadful  tale ! 
Sleepless  devoors  each  word ;  and  hears  how  slaift 
Cicons  on  Cicons  swell  th»  en^oguin'd  plain  j 
How  to  the  land  of  Lote  unblessM  be  sails; 
And  images  the  rills,  and  flowery  vales ! 
How,  dash*d  like  dogs,  bis  friends  the  Cyclops  tore, 
(Not  unreveng'd)  and  quaflPd  the  spouting  gore  ; 
How,  the  loud  storms  in  prison  bound,  he  ^ils 
From  friendly  /EoltM  with  prosperous  gales ; 
Yet  fate  withstands  !  a  sudden  tempest  roars, 
Aikl  whirls  him  groaning  from  his  native  shorse  : 
How,  on  the  barbarous  Lsstrigonian  coast. 
By  savage  hapds  his  fleet  and  friends  he  lost ; 
How  scarce  himself  survived ;  he  painte  the  boiwerj 
The  spells  of  Circe,  and  her  mai(ic  power; 
His  dreadful  journey  to  the  realms  beneath. 
To  seek  Tiresias  In  the  vales  of  death ; 
How  in  the  doleful  mansions  he  surveyed 
His  royal  mother,  pale  Antidea's  sliade ; 
And  friends  ra  battle  slain,  heroic  ghosts ! 
Then  how,  unarmed,  he  pass'd  the  Syren-coastf, 
The  just'ing  rocks  where  fierce  Charybdis  ravee. 
And  howling  Scylla  whirls  her  thundering  waves. 
The  cave  of  Death  !  How  his  companions  slay 
The  oxen  sacred  to  the  god  of  day. 
Till  Jove  in  wrath  the  rattling  tompest  guides. 
And  whelms  th*  ofienders  in  the  roaring  tides: 
H«w,  struggling  t|irough  the  surge,  he  reachM  the 
Of  fair  Ogygia,  and  Calypso*s  bowers ;        [shores 
Where tlie  gay  blooming  nymph coostrain'd  lusstay, 
With  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  det^y; 
And  promised,  vainly  promised,  to  bestow 
Immortal  life,  exempt  from  age  and  woe : 
How,  sav*d  finom  storms,  Phaoacia's  coasts  he  trod. 
By  great  Alcinous  honoured  as  a  god, 
^  Who  gave  him  last  his  country  to  behold. 
With  change  of  raiment,  brass,  and  heaps  of  goU». 

He  ended,  sinking  into  sleep,  and  shares 
A  sweet  forgetfulness  of  all  hU  cares. 

Soon  as  soft  slumber  eas'd  the  toUs  «»f  daf, 
Minerva  rushes  throagfa  the  atrial  way. 
And  bids  Aurora,  with  her  golden  wheels. 
Flame  from  the  ocean  o'er  the  eastern  hiUAt 
Uprose  Ulyises  from  the  genial  bed, 
1  And  thus  with  thaughtjMtwolha.mgniiwk  t»i4* 
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i^b^E's  tkAmstAttoti^: 


*'  My  qtieeti  \  my  consort!  thimigfa  a  length  of 
years, 
We  drank  the  cop^  lorrow  mix'd  with  tear$. 
Thou,  for  thy  lord:  while  me  th'  iminorta]  powers 
DetainM  reluctant  from  my  native  Chores. 
Now,  hiest  again  by  Heaven,  the  aueen  display. 
And  rale  our  palace  with  an  equal  iway : 
Be  it  my  care,  b)r  ldans»  or  martial  toils, 
To  throng  my  empty  (bids  with  gifts  or  ^Is. 
But  now  1  ha^te  to  bless  Laertes*  eyes 
With  sight  of  his  Ulysses  ere  he  dies; 
The  good  old  man,  to  wasting  woeS  a  prejr. 
Weeps  a  sad  life  in  solitude  away. 
But  hear,  tho*  wise  I  This  morning  shall  unfold 
The  deathfiil  scene ;  on  heroes,  heroes  roll*d. 
Thou  with  thy  maids  within  the  palace  suy, 
From  all  the  scene  of  tumult  far  away." 

He  spoke,  and  sheath'4  in  arms  incessant  flies 
To  wake  his  son,  and  bid  hb  1«  lends  arise. 
«  To  arms  I"  aloud  he  cries ;  his  friends  obey, 
With  glittering  arms  their  manly  limbs  array, 
And  pass  the  city  gate ;  Ulyfses  leads  the  way. 
Now  flames  the  rosy  dawn,  but  Pallas  shrouds 
The  latent  warriors  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 


THE  ODYSSEY., 


■OOK  XXIT, 


AltGUMENT. 


Tri  souls  of  the  suitors  are  conducted  by  Mercury 
to  the  infernal  shades.  Ulysses  in  the  country 
goes  to  the  retirement  of  his  fiUher  Laerte^ ;  hd 
ft»lk  him  busied  in  his  garden  all  alone :  the 
manner  of  bis  discovery  to  him  is  beautiitilly 
described.  They  return  together  to  his  lodge, 
and  the  king  is  acknowledged  by  Dolins  and  the 
servants.  The  Ithacensians,  led  by  Eupithes, 
the  father  of  Antinous,  rise  against  Uljrsses, 
who  gives  them  battle,  in  which  Eupithes  is 
killed  by  Laertes:  and  the  goddess  Pallas  makes 
a  lasting  peace  between  .Ulysses  and  bis  sutjects, 
which  concludes  the  Odyssey, 


CvLLfiKivs  now  to  Pinto's  dreary  reign 
Conveys  the  dead,  a  lamentable  train  I 
The  golden  wand,  that  causes  sleep  to  fly, 
er  in  soft  slumber  seals  the  wakeful  eye. 
That  drives  the  ghosts  to  realms  of  night  or  day  ; 
Points  out  the  long  uncomfortable  way. 
Trembling  the  spectres  glide,  and  plaintive  vent 
Thin,  hollow  screams,  along  the  deep  descent. 
As  in  the  cavern  of  some  rifted  den, 
Where  flock  nocturnal  bats,  and  birds  obscene ; 
Clustered  they  hang,  till  at  some  sudden  shock. 
They  move,  and  murmurs  run  thro*  all  the  rock; 
So  cowering  fled  the  sable  heaps  of  ghosts. 
And  such  a  scream  fill*d  all  the  dismal  coasts. 
And  now  they  reach'd  the  Earth's  remotest  ends. 
And  now  the  gates  where  ei^ening  Sol  descends. 
And  Leuca's  rock,  and  Ocean's  utmost  streams. 
And  now  pervade  the  dusky  land  of  Dreams, 
And  rest  at  last,  where  souls  unbodied  dwell 
Li  €vtr-flowing  mtads  of  AspbodaL 


The  empty  forms  of  men  inhabit  tiier^ 
Impassive  semblance,  imageaofair! 
Nought  else  arc  all  that  shin*d  on  Earth  before  | 
AJBX  and  great  Achilles  are  no  more ! 
Ye^,  still  a  master  ghost,  the  rot  he  aw'd. 
The  rest  ador*d  him,  towering  lis  he  trod  ; 
Still  at  his  side  in  Nestor's  son  surveyed. 
And  loVd  Patroclus  still  attends  his  shade. 

New  as  they  were  to  that  infernal  shore. 
The  suitors  stopii*d,  and  gaz'd  the  hero  o'er,    . 
When,  moving  Slow,  the  r^al  form  they  vtew*d 
Of  great  Atrides ;  bun  in  pomp  pursued 
And  solemn  sadness  through  the  giooM  of  Hell^ 
The  train  of  those  who  by  ^ystlMs  fell. 

"  O  mighty  chief!"  Pdides  thus  b^^an,      • 
"  Honour'd  by  Jove  above  the  <lot  of  man ! 
King  of  a  hundred  kings !  to  whom  reslgn*d 
The  strongest,  biiavest,  greatest  of  mankind; 
Com'st  thou  the  first  to  view  this  dreary  state  ? 
And  was  the  noblest  the  first  mark  of  fiste  } 
Cottdemn'd  to  pay  the  great  arrear  so  soon. 
The  lot,  which  all  lament,  and  none  can  shun  ; 
Oh !  better  hudtl  thou  sunk  in  Trorjan  ground. 
With  all  thy  full-blown  honours  cover*d  round ! 
Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  might 
Historic  marbles  to  record  thy  praise :  [raise 

Thy  praise  eternal  on  the  faithful  stone 
Had  with  transmissive  glories  grac'd  thy  son. 
But  heavier  fates  were  desthi*d  to  attend : 
What  man  is  happy,  till  he  knows  hb  end  V* 

"  O  son  of  Pdeus !  greater  than  mankind  ! " 
(Thus  Agamemncb's  kingly  shade  rejoin'd) 
"  Thrice  happy  thou  !  to  press  the  martial  plaia 
'Midst  heaps  of  heroes  in  thy  quarrel  slain : 
In  clouds  of  smoke  nis*d  by  the  noble  fray, 
Great  and  terrific  ev'n  in  death  you  lay. 
And  deluges  of  blood  flow*d  round  you  every  way# 
Nor  ceas'd  the  strife,  till  Jove  himself  oppoa'd. 
And  all  in  tempests  the  dire  evenpig  clos'd. 
Then  to  the  fleet  we  bore  thy  honour'd  load. 
And  decent  on  tha  funeral  bed  bestowed. 
Then  unguents  sweet  and  tepid  streams  we  shed; 
Tears  flow'd  from  every  eye,  and  o'er  the  dead  • 
Each  dipt  the  curiing  honours  of  his  head. 
Struck  at  the  news  thy  azure,  mother  came; 
The  sea-green  sisters  waited  on  the  dame : 
A  voice  of  loud  lament  through  all  the  main 
Was  heard :  and  terrour  seix'd  the  Grecian  train*. 
Baok  to  their  ships  the  frighted  host  had  fled  ; 
But  Nestor  spoke,  they  listen'd,  and  obey'd. 
(From  old  eiq>erience  Nestor's  oounsel  springs. 
And  long  vicissitudes  of  human  things.) 
'  Forbear  your  flight !  flur  Thetis  from  the  maiog 
To  mourn  Achilles,  leads  her  azure  train.' . 
Around  thee  stand  the  daughteia  of  the  deep, 
Robe  thee  In  heavenly  vests,  and  round  thee  weepi^ 
Round  thee,  the  Muses,  with  alternate  strain. 
In  ever-oonsecrating  verse,  complain. 
Each  warlike  Greek  the  moving  music  hears. 
And  iron-hc'arted  heroes  melt  in  tears. 
Till  seventeen  nights  and  seventeen  days  retum'd^ 
All  that  was  mortal  or  immortal  moom'd. 
To  flames  we  gave  thee,  the  succeeding  day. 
And  flatted  sheep  and  ssible  oxen  slay ; 
With  oils  and  hooey  blaze  th'  augmented  fires. 
And,  like  a  god  adom'd,  thy  earthly  part  eiqifares* 
Unnnmber'd  warriors  roond  the  humiag  pile 
Urge  the  fleet  courser's  or  the  racer's  toil ; 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  o'er  all  the  circle  rise. 
And  the  mix'd  clamour  thnnders  in  the  skiefc 
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fiooD  at  absoit^t  in  alt-embracing  flame 
Sunk  t»bat  was  mortal  of  thy  mighty  name, 
W«  theta  collect  thy  snowy  bones,  mnd  place 
WHh  wines  and  unguents  in  a  golden  vase 
(The  vase  to  Thetis  Bacchus  gave  of  old, 
And  Vtalcan's  art  enrich'd  the  sculptur'd  gold.) 
There  we  thy  relics,  great  Achilles !  blend 
With  dea^  Patroclus,  thy  departed  friend : 
In  the  same  urn  a  separate  space  contains 
Thy  next  bdov'd,  Antilochns'  remains. 
Kow  all  the  sons  of  warlike  Greece  surround 
Thy  destin'd  tomb,  and  cast  a  mighty  mound  : 
High  on  the  shore  the  growing  hill  we  raise. 
That  wide  th'  extended  Helle^Kmt  surveys ; 
Where  all,  from  age  to  age,  who  pass  the  coast. 
May  point  Achilles'  tomb,  and  hail  the  mighty 
Thetis  herself  to  all  our  peers  proclaims       [ghost 
Heroic  prizes  and  exequiaJ  games ; 
The  gods  assented ;  and  around  thee  lay 
Rich  spoils  and  gifts,  ^t  blaz'd  against  the  ^y. 
Oft  have  I  seen,  with  solemn  funeral  games. 
Heroes  and  kings  committed  to  the  flames ; 
But  strength  of  youth,  or  vakmr  of  the  brave. 
With  nobler  contest  ne'er  renown'd  a  grave. 
Such  were  the  games  by  azure  Thetis  given. 
And  such  thy  honours,  O  beloved  of  Heaven  I 
Dear  to  mankind  thy  fkme  survives,  nor  fades 
Its  bloom  eternal  in  the  S^gian  shades. 
But  what  to  me  avail  my  honours  gone, 
Snecessfui  toils,  and  battles  bravely  won  ? 
Doom'd  by  stern  Jove  at  home  to  end  mr  life. 
By  curst  ^E^ysthus,  and  a  faithless  wife !" 

Thus  they  I  while'Hermeso'er  the  dreary  plain 
Led  the  sad  numbers  by  Ulysses  slain. 
On  each  majestic  form  they  cast  a  view. 
And  timorous  pass'd,  hnd  awfully  withdraw. 
But  Agamemnon,  through  the  gloomy  shade. 
His  ancient  host  Amphimedoa  snrvey'd : 
'^SonoTMelanthius!''  (he began)  «<ohsay! 
fWbat  cause  eompeli'd  so  many,  and  so  gay. 
To  tread  the  downward,  melancholy  way  ? 
Say,  could  one  city  yield  a  troop  so  fair  ? 
Wero  all  these  partnen  of  one  native  air? 
Or  did  the  rage  of  stormy  Nqitoae  sweep 
Your  lives  at  oace,  and  whelm  beneath  the  deep  } 
Did  nightly  thieves,  or  pirates'  cruel  bands, 
Draoch  with  your  blood  your  pillag'd  conntiy'i 


Or  well-defendinff  some  bdeagner'd  wall^ 
Saj,  lor  the  public  did  ye  grsatly  fsll  ? 
InRnm  thy  guest;  Ibrsnch  Iwasofvore, 
When  oor  triumphant  navies  touch'd  your  shora  ; 
Totted  a  long  month  the  whitery  seas  to  bear. 
To  move  the  great  Ulysses  to  the  war." 

*•  O  king  of  men !  I  fhithful  shall  ralate" 
(Keply'd  Amphimedon)  *<  oor  hiqpless  hii$, 
Ulyiscs  absent,  our  ambHSous  aim 
With  rival  loves  pursued  his  royal  dame : 
Her  ooy  reserve,  and  prudence  miz'd  with  pride. 
Our  common  suit  nor  granted,  nor  deny'd ; 
Bat  close  with  inward  hate  our  deaths  destgn'd  ; 
Vers*d  in  all  arts  of  wily  womankind. 
Her  hand,  laborious,  in  delusion  spread 
A  spacious  loom,  and  mixM  the  varioos  thread ; 
'  Te  peers,'  she  cry'd, '  who  press  to  gain  my  heart 
Whera  dead  Ulysses  claims  no  more  a  part. 
Yet  a  short  space  your  rival  suit  suspend. 
Till  this  ftmereal  web  my  labours  end : 
Ceaee,  till  to  good  Laertes  I  bequeath 
A  U^  <i^  gnefy  his  onwpieBts  of  death^» 


Lest,  when  the  Fates  his  royal  ashes  cl^im^ 
The  Grecian  matrons  taint  my  spotless  fame; 
Should  he,  long  honoured  with  supreme  command,  ' 
Want  the  last  duties  of  a  daughter's  hand.'  [plies, 

"  The  fiction  pleas'd :  oor  generous  train  com- 
Nor  fraud  mistrusts  in  virtue's  fair  disguise. 
The  work  she  ply'd ;  but,  studious  of  delay, 
£ach  following  night  revers'd  the  toils  <tf  day. 
Unheard,  unseen,  three  years  her  arts  prevail ; 
The  fourth,  her  maid  reveaPd  th*  amazing  tak;. 
And  show'd,  as  unperceiv'd  we  took  our  stand. 
The  backward  laboun  of  her  fkithless  hand. 
Forc'd,  she  completes  it ;  and  before  us  lay 
The  mingled  web,  whose  gold  and  wlver  ray 
Display'd  the  radiance  of  the  night  and  day. 

"  Just  as  she  finish'd  her  illustrious  toil, 
ni-fortiine  ted  Ulysses  to  our  isle. 
Far  in  a  lonely  nook,  beside  the  sea, 
At  an  old  swineherd's  rural  lodge  he  lay : 
Thither  his  son  from  sandy  Pyle  repairs. 
And  speedy  lands,  and  secretly  confers. 
They  plan  our  future  ruin,  and  resort 
Confedercte  to  the  city  and  the  court 
First  came  the  son ;  the  'father  next  succeeds. 
Gad  like  a  beggar,  whom  Eum»us  leads; 
PrcM>p'd  on  a  staff,  deform'd  with  age  and  care. 
And  hung  with  rags,  that  flutter'd  in  the  air. 
Who  could  Ulysses  in  that  fbfm  behold  ? 
Scora'd  by  the  young,  forgotten  by  the  old, 
ni-us'd  by  all !  to  every  wrong  resign'd, 
Fatient  he  sufier'd  with  a  constant  mind. 
But  when,  arising  in  hb  wrath  t'  obey 
The  will  of  Jove,  he  gave  the  vengeance  way ; 
The  scattered  arms  that  hung  around  the  dome 
Carpfnl  he  treasured  in  a  private  room : 
Then  to  her  suitors  bade  his  queen  propose 
The  archer's  strife :  the  source  of  future  wees. 
And  omen  of  our  death !  In  vain  we  drew 
The  twanging  string,  and  tr3r'd  the  stubborn  yew  : 
To  none  it  yields  but  great  Ulysses'  hands  i 
In  vain  we  threat;  Telemachus  commands : 
The  bow  he  snatch'd,  and  in  an  instant  bent ; 
Through  every  ring  the  victor  arrow  went 
Fierce  on  the  threshold  then  in  arms  he  stood  : 
Pbur'd  fbrth  the  darts  that  thirsted  for  our  bloo4« 
And  frown'd  befbra  us,  dreadful  as  a  god ! 
Pint  bleeds  Antinous :  thick  the  shafts  resound  ; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  wretches  strow  the  ground  ; 
This  way,  and  that,  we  turn,  we  ^y,  we  fall; 
Some  god  assisted,  and  unmami'd  us  all : 
Ignoble  cries  precede  the  dying  groans ; 
And  botter'd  brains  and  blood  besmear  the  $tODfS* 

^*  Thus,  great  Atrides,  thus  U]3rs8es  drove 
The  shades  thou  seest,  from  yon  fkir  realms  aboTe. 
Oor  mingled  bodies,  now  delorm'd  with  gora, 
OoM  and  neglected,  spread  the  marble  floor. 
No  friend  to  bathe  our  wounds !  or  tears  to  shed 
O'er  the  pale  corse !  the  honours  of  the  dead." 

"  Oh,  Mess'd  Ulysses !"  (thus  the  king  exprass'd  , 
His  sodden  rapture)  '*  hi  thy  consort  hIessM  ! 
Not  more  thy  wisdom,  than  her  virtue  shin'd ; 
Not  more  thy  patie&ce,  than  her  constant  mind. 
IcariusP  daughter,  glory  of  the  past. 
And  model  to  the  future  age  shall  last : 
The  gads,  to  honour  her  fair  feme,  shall  raise 
(Their  great  reward)  i|  poet  in  her  praise. 
Not  snch,  O  Icarus  f  thy  daughter's  deed : 
By  whose  dbe  hand  her  khig  and  husband  bled : 
Her  shall  the  Muse  to  infamy  prolong, 
£zaopledread;  and  theme  of  tragic  song  t 
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The  general  tex  shajl  suffer  .ip  her  shame, 
And  ev'n  the  best  that  bears  a  woman^s  natfie," 

Thus  in  the  regions  of  eternal  sh^de 
Conferred  the  mournful  phantouis  of  the  dead  ; 
IVhile,  from  the  town,  Ul}*$s  •«  and  his  band 
Tssi'd  to  Laertes*  cultivated  land. 
The  ground  himself  had  purchasM  with  his  paio. 
And  labour  m^e  the  rugged  soil  a  plain. 
There  stood  his  mansion  of  the  rural  sort. 
With  useful  buildings  round  the  lowly  court: 
Where  the  few  servants  that  divide  his  care. 
Took  their  laborious  rest,  and  homely  fare; 
And  one  Sicilian  matron,  old  and  sage. 
With  constant  duty  tends  his  drooping  age. 

Here  now  arriving,  to  his  rustic  band 
And  martial  son,  Ulysses  gave  command : 
•*  Enter  the  house,  and  of  the  bristly  swine 
Select  the  largest  to  the  powers  dfvine. 
Alone,  and  unattended,  let  me  try 
If  yet  I  share  the  old  man*s  memory: 
If  those  dmi  eyes  can  yet  Ulysses  know, 
(Their  light  and  dearest  object  long  ago) 
Kow  chang'd  with  time,  with  absence^  and  with 

woe!" 
Then  to  his  train  he  gives  his  spear  and  shield  ; 
The  house  they  enter;  andiie  seeks  the  field. 
Through  rows  of  shade,  with  various  fruitage 

crownM, 
And  laboured  scenes  of  richest  verdure  rouud* 
Kor  aged  DoliUs,  nor  bis  sons,  were  there, 
Kor  servants,  absent  on  another  care ; 
To  search  tlje  woods  for  sets  of  flowery  thonit 
Their  orchard  bounds  to  strengthen  and  adorn. 

But  all  alone  the  hoary  king  he  found; 
His  habit  coarse,  but  warmly  wrapt  around; 
His  head,  that  bowM  with  many  a  pensive  care^ 
Fenc'd  with  a  double  cap  of  goatskin  hair; 
Hb  buskins  old,  in  former  service  torn, 
But  well  repair'd ;  and  gloves  against  the  thoiiL 
In  this  array  the  kingly  gardener  stood, 
And  clear'd  a  plant,  encumber'd  with  its  wood. 
Beneath  a  neighbouring  tree  the  chief  divine 
Gaz'd  o'er  his  sire,  retracing  every  line. 
The  ruins  of  himself!  90W  worn  away 
With  age,  yet  still  m^estic  in  decay ! 
Suddea  his  eyes  releosM  their  watery  store ; 
The  much-enduring  man  oould  bear  no  more» 
Boubt^l  he  stood,  if  instant  to  embrace 
ilis  aged  limbs;  to  kiss  his  reverend  face,     • 
With  eager  transport  to  (disclose  the  whole,. 
And  pour  at  once  the  torrent  of  his  soul. —     - 
^ot  so:  his  judgment  takes  the  wiudiog  way 
Of  question  distant,  and  of  soft  essay : 
J^pre  gentle  methods  on  weak  age  employs  ; 
And  moves  the  sorrows  to  enhance  the  joys. 
Then  to  his  sire  with  beating  heart  he  moves; 
Aad  with  a  tender  pleasantry  reproves : 
Who,  digging  round  the  pUint,  still  hangs  his  head, 
Kor  aught  remits  the  work,  while  thus  he  said : 
'*  Great  is  thy  skill,  O  father!  great  thy  toil. 
Thy  careful  hand  is  stamped  on  .all  the  soil. 
Thy  squadroned  vineyanfe  well  thy  art  declare. 
The  olive  green,  blue  fig,  and  pendent  pear; 
And  not  one  empty  spot  escapes  thy  Cjare. 
On  every  plant  and  tree  thy  c^res  are  shown, 
Kothing  neglected,  but  thyself  jilpne. 
Forgive  roe,  father,  if  thU  fcmlt  I  >lame ; 
Age  so  f  dvanc'd  n\ay  some  indulgence  claim* 
Koifor  thy  sloth,  I  deem  thy  Joid  unkind; 
Hot  8p«f4>  thy  form  m  OM^  or  sf  rvile  uu,ad ; 


I  read  a  mooardi  in  that  prSnoely  ur. 

The  same  thy  aspect,  if  the  same  thy  care ; 

Soft  sleep,  £aiir  garments,  and  the  jojrs  of  wine, 

These  are  the  rights  of  age,  and  should  be  thinew 

Who  then  thy  nmster,  say  ?  and  whose  the  land 

So  dress'd  and  managM  by  thy  skilful  hand  I 

But  chief;  oh  tell  me !  (what  I  question  moat) 

Is  this  the  far-fam'd  Ithacensian  coast  ? 

For  so  reported  th^  first  man  I  viewed, 

(Some  surly  islander,  <^  manners  rude) 

Nor  further  conference  voucbsafd  to  stay  ; 

Heedless  he  whistled,  and  pursued  his  way. 

But  thou  !  whom  years  have  taught  to  ondeiftaiid. 

Humanely  hear,  and  answer  my  demand : 

A  friend  |  seek,  a  wise  one  und  a  brave. 

Say,  lives  he  yet,  or  monlders  in  the  grave  ? 

Time  was  (my  fortunes  then  were  at  the  best) 

When  at  my  house  I  lodged  this  foreign  guest  % 

He  said,  from  Ithaca's  foir  isle  he  came, 

^d  old  Laertes  was  his  father's  name. 

To  him,  whatever  to  a  guest  is  ow*d 

I  paid,  and  hospitable  gifts  bestow'd  r 

To  him  seven  talents  of  pure  ore  I  fold. 

Twelve  clocks,  twelve  Tests,  tardve  tumot«tiff  vilk 

gold; 
A  bowl,  that  rich  with  polish'd  silver  flames. 
Ami,  sHilVd  in  femaie  work»,  four  lovely  dames." 

At  this  the  father,  with  a  father*8  fears, 
(His  venerable  eyes  bedimm'd  with  tean) 
"  This  is  the  land ;  but  ah  !  thy  gifts  are  lost. 
For  godless  men,  and  rude,  possest  the' coast : 
Sunk  is  the  glory  of  this  once-fam'd  shore  ! 
Thy  ancient  firiehd,  O  stranger,  is  no  more ! 
Full  recompense  thy  boimty  else  had  home  ; 
For  every  good  nmn  yields  a  just  retnm : 
So  civil  rights  demand ;  and  who  begins 
The  track  of  friendfl|)ip,  not  pursuing,  sins. 
But  tell  me,  stranger,  be  the  truth  oonfess'd, 
Wiiat  years  have  circled  ainoe  thon  aaw'st  that 
That  hapless  guest,  alas !  for  ever  gone !  [gues»? 
Wretch  that  he  w«s !  and  Uiet  1  am  I  my  son  I 
If  ever  man  to  misery  was  bora, 
'Twas  his  to  suffisr,  and  'tis  mine  to  mourn! 
Far  from  hirfrien^  and  from  his  native  reign. 
He  lies  a  prey  to  monsten  of  the  main. 
Or  savage  beasts  his  mangled  reUcs  tear. 
Or  screaming  vultures  scatter  through  the  anr : 
Nor  could  his  mother  funeral  unguents  shed ; 
Nor  wail'd  his  fother  o'er  th'  untimely  dead : 
Nor  his  sad  contort,  on  the  moumfril  bier, 
SealM  his  cold  eyes,  or  droppM  a  tender  tear ! 
But  tell  me,  wHothon  art?  and  what  thy  race  ? 
Thy  tiiwn,  thy  patents,  and  thy  native  |dace  ? 
Or,  if  a  merehant  in  pursuit  cif  gain. 
What  port  received  thy  vessel  frnm  the  mam  } 
Or  com'st  thou  single,  or  atirad  thy  train?'* 

Then  thus  the  son :  **  From  Alybaa  I  came, 
My  polaee  there ;  Kperitus  my  name. 
Not  vnlgar  bom ;  from  Apbidas,  the  king 
Of  Polypemon's  royal  line,  T  spring. 
Some  adverse  demon  from  Sicania  bore 
Our  wandering  course,  and  drove  us  oti  3^oar  ahoio? 
Far  from  the  town«  an  unfrequented  bay 
Reljev'^  our  weary^  vessel  from  the  sea. 
.Fhre  years  have  circled  shi^  these  eyes.pncsned 
Ulysses  parting  through  tiie  sable  flood  ; 
Prosperous  he  sail'd,  with  dexter  angurisa. 
And  all  the  wing*d  good  omens  of  the  skies. 
Well  hop'd  we,  then,  to  nui^t  on  this  foir  shoas. 
Whom  HeawD,  iski  1 
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tlnlcktliTO'  tki  litiMr*!  hMM^ these aoeentsfaai 
widF  ttiz'd  at  oncfi,  and  wrapt  up  all  th^  maa ; 
Deep  from  liiseoul  ke  eigb'd,  and  eorrowing  spread 
A  cload  of  ashei  on  b»  hoary  head. 
TreaibtiDg  with  agoaieB  of  «trong  delight 
Stood  the  great  foa,  heait-ivoaaded  with  the  fight  : 
lie  ran,  he  seized  biai  with  a  strict  embraoe. 
With  thottsand  kisses  waadcr*d  <I*W  his  £ice, 
*<  I,  I  am  he  (  O  father,  nse,  heboid 
Thy  SOB,  with  twenty  winters  ne^  grown  old ! 
Thy  sen,  so  long  desir'd,  so  long  detained, 
R^tor'd,  and  breathing  In  bis  natire  land : 
These  doods  of  soraow,  O  my  sire,  restr^l 
Tha  vengeance  Is  ooniplete ;  the  suitor-train, 
fttretch'd  in  our  pdace,  t^  these  bands  lie  slain." 

Amat'd,  Laertes :  "  OiVe  some  certain  sigiy 
(If  such  tbdu  ait)  to  manilesttbee  minebr" 
'^  Lo  here  the  wonnd,"  be  cries,  **  reoeiflF'd  of  yaie. 
The  scar  indented  by  the  losky  boar, 
Wben  by  thyself  and  by  AnticAea  seat. 
To  old  Atttolyens's  realma  I  wtet. 
Vet  by  another  sign  thy  offspring  kno^  ; 
The  sareral  trees  you  gave  Vfie  long  ago, 
WhUe,  yet  A  child,  these  fMds  1  lov'd  to  trace. 
And  trod  thy  ibotstefM  with  vneqnal  pace; 
To  every  plant  hi  order  ^  we  came, 
Well^ieas'd  yon  told  its  nature,  and  its  name, 
WhateVr  my  obikklsh  ftuicy  at>k*d,  bestowM ; 
Twelve  pear-trees  bowing  with  tbelf  pendetnt  lead. 
And  ten,  that  red  with  blnsliing  apples  gldw'di 
Foil  fifty  puq^efigs ;  and  many  a  Mw 
Of  various  vines  that  then  becan  lo  blow, 
A  future  vintage !  #beB  the  Hours  prodtice 
Their  latent  buds,  and  Sol  cpcallp  the  juice*** 
.    Smit  with  the  tignskwhitfh  all  his  douIiU  explain, 
His  heart  within  bim  melts ;  bis  knees  sustain: 
Their  feeble  weight  no  more ;  bis  anns  alone 
Soppoit  him,  round  the  lov'd  ITlysses  thrown  $ 
He  &ints,  he  sinks,  with  mighty  jo]»  oppressed : 
Ulysaes  clasps  him  to  his  eager  breast. 
Soon  as  returning  iKe  tfegaios  its  seat, 
And  his  breath  lengthens,  and  his  piUses  beat ; 
"  Yes,  I  believe,^  be  cries,  **  almighty  Jove  ! 
Heaven  mlcs  us  yet,  and  gods  there  are  abei^e. 
'TIS  so-«the  suitors  for  th^ir  wrongs  have  paid-*- 
fiot  what  shall  guard  us,  if  the  town  invade } 
If,  while  the  news  through  every  city  flies. 
All  ItbacA  and  Cephalenia  rise !" 

TothisUlysies:  **  As  the  gods  shall  please 
Be  all  the  rest ;  and  set  thy  soul  at  ease. 
Haste  to  the  cottage  by  this  orchard  side, 
And  take  the  banquet  wbich  our  cares  provide  t 
There  wait  thy  fbithful  band  of  rural  firibnds. 
And  there  the  youag  Telemachus  attends^'' 

Thus  having  said,  ttwy  trac'd  the  garden  o'er. 
And,  stooping,  entcur'd  at  a  lowly  door. 
The  swains  and  young  Telemachqs  they  fonnd, 
The  victim  portioo'd,  and  the  goblet  crown'd. 
The  hoary  king,  his  old  Sicilian  maid 
PerfnmM  and  wasird,  and  gorgeously  array'd. 
Pallas  attending  gives  his  frame  to  8bin<^ 
With  awful  port,  andmsgesty  divine ; 
His  gazing  son.  admires  the  godlike  grace,  • 
And  air  celestial  dawning  o'er  his  face,      [proves  ? 
••  What  god,"  becry'd,  "my  Other's  form  im- 
Bow  high  be  treads,  and  bow  enlarge  be  moves !" 

'*  Ob  !  would  to  aU  the  deathless  powers  on  high, 
Paiks  and  Jove,  and  bim  who  gilds  the  sky  !'' 
(Seply'd  the  king,  elated  with  his  praise) 
'^li^jtrengthjHrtfisatiUy  HfrOitoeiabell^r^yt: 
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When  the  bold  Gephalens  Ibe  leaguer  fm&'d. 
And  proud  Kericus  trembled  af  1  stormed. 
Such  were  {  now,  not  absent  from  your  deed 
'WiMjn  the  last  Sun  beheld  the  suitors  bleed. 
This  nrqi  bad  aided  yours ;  this  hand  bcstrown 
Our  floors  with  death,  and  poah'd  the  sbtugfatei'  o&  | 
Nor  bad  the  sire  been  separate  from  the  aon." 

They  commua'd  thus ;  while  homawaid  benC 
their  way 
The  swains,  fotigu'd  with  labours  of  the  day  ; 
DoUos  the  Urst,  the  venerable  roan : 
And  next  his  sons,  a  long  succeeding  train. 
For  due  rsiectioo  to  the  bower  they  came, 
Callki  by  the  canrful  old  Sicilian  dame. 
Who  aura'd  the  ehiMren,  and  now  tends  the  sir«| 
They  see  thfair  lord,  they  gaae,  and  they  admire. 
On  cbaiira  and  beds  in  erd#r  aeattod  round, 
They sharo Ibe  tladacNbe board;  thr  roofefeMOdd^ 
Wbft^  tbna  Vlysses  to  bis  ancient  friend  : 
'*  Forbflpr  yonr  wonder,  and  the  feast  attend ; 
The  rites  haare  waited  Jong*"  The  chief  oommaads 
'rhaviovashiyBJn;  old  Oolius  sptfeads  hia  haodl^ 
Springs  to  bis  master  with  a  warm  embrace, 
Apd  fluteas kisses  on  hit  bands  and  Usee; 
Then  thos  broke  out:  *'Ohkmg,ohdailynxiQm'd! 
Beyond  oar  hopes,  and  to  our  wish,  Betam'd4 
CondneladsursbyHeavwi!  fw  Hsttnen  alone 
Could  work  this  aronder :  weloasfe  to  thy  awiei! 
And  joys  and  happfineas  nttead  thy  tbnmc  I 
Who  knows  thy  Uess'd,  th^r  wihVdretuna^  Ob,  ssly, 
To  the  obaste  qiseen,  aktM  we  the  news  oonvf  y  ? 
Or  hears  she,  «i*  with  blessings  kiada  the  day  ^"^ 

**  Dismiss  tha£  caife,  for  to  the  jrt^al  brider 
Already  is  it  known,'*  (the  kitg  rrply*d, 
A^  sWaigbt  resam'd  hbioaJt)  tbile  round  hkn  bows 
Each  fiikhful  yontb,  add  baeatbos  out  aideal  vows : 
Then  all  benealli  their  father  tidce  their  plaoe, 
RankM  by  their  ages,  and  the  banqaet  grace. 

Ncjw  flying.fame  the  swift  report  bad  spread 
Through  aU  the  dty,  of  the  suitors  dead. 
In  thi;oags  tliey  rise,  aad  to  tiie  palace  cromd  } 
Their  sighf:  were  many,  and  the  tumult  bod. 
Weepmg  they  bear  the  mangled  heaps  of  siain. 
Inhume  the  Asttives  in  their  native  plain. 
The  ixst  in  tbips  are  wafted  o'er  the  main. 
Then  sad  ia  couneil  all  the  seniors  sate. 
Frequent  and  fiill,  assembled  to  debate. 
Amid  ttie  circle  first  Euplthes  rose. 
Big  was  bis  eye  with  tears,  bis  heart  witfk  wots  s 
The  bold  Anthioas  was  his  age's  pride, 
The  first  who  by  Ulyises*  anow  dy'di 
Down  Itis  wan  cheek  the  trickling  torrent  ran. 
As,  mixing  words  with  sighs,  be  thus  bej^n : 

"  Great  dtods,  O  friends  I  Uus  iron^^tout  maa 
has  wrought, 
And  mi||bty  bfeaihigs  to  his  ooontry  brought 
With  ships-  he  parted  and  a  nmneroils  train, 
Those,  and  their aldps,  fae^bory'd  in  Cha  main. 
Now  he  returns,  and  first  essays  bis  band 
In  the  best  blood  of  all  his  native  land. 
Haste  then,  and  ere  to  neigbbonrtng  Pyle  he  flic^. 
Or  sacf^  EKs,  to  procure  supplies ; 
Arise,  (or  ye  for  ever  fcU)  ariae ! 
Shame  to  this  age,  and  all  that  shall  sudcead  ( 
If  unreveng'd  your  aons  and  brothers  bleed. 
Prove  that  we  live,  b  jr  vengeance  on  his  head. 
Or  sink  at  once  fbrgoUen  with  the  dead.^ 

Here  ceas'd  be,  but  indignant  tears  let  h\\ 
Spoke  wbea  htfaeoa^ :  dunb  Mtrow  tooch'd  thtm 
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When  from  the  palace  to  the  wondering  throng 
Sage  Medon  came,  an  J  Phemius  came  along, 
(  Restless  and  early  sleep's  soft  bands  they  broke) ; 
And  Medon  first  th'  assembled  chiefi  bespoke : 

'*  Hear  me,  ye  peers  and  ciders  of  the  land, 
•Who  deem  this  act  the  work  of  mortal  hand ; 
As  o'er  the  heaps  of  death  Ulysses  strode, 
Tht^o  eyes,  these  eyes  beheld  a  present  god, 
Who  r.uw  before  him,  now  beside  him  stood, 
Fought  as  he  fought,  and  markM  his  way  with 
In  vain  old  Mentor's  form  the  god  bely'd  j  [blood : 
'Twas  Heaven  that  struck,  and  Heaven  was  on  his 

A  su4den  horrour  all  th'  assembly  shook,  [side." 
When,  slowly  rising,  Halitherscs  spoke : 
.  (Reverend  and  wise,  whose  comprehensive  view  * 
At  i>nce  the  present  and  the  futnre  knew) 
**  Me  too,  ye  fathers,  hear!  from  you  proceed 
The  ills  ye  mourn ;  yonr  own  the  guilty  deed. 
Ye  gave  your  sons,  your  lawless  sons,  the  rein 
(Oft  wam'd  by  Mentor  and  myself  in  vain) ; 
-   An  absent  hero's  bed  they  sought  to  soil. 
An  absent  hero's  wealth  they  made  their  spoil : 
Im'mpderate  riot,  and  intemperate  lost ! 
Th'  offence  was  great,  the  punishment  was  just. 
Weigh  then  my  counsels  in  an  equal  scale, 
Kor  rush  to  ruin — Justice  will  prevail." 

His  moderate  words  some  better  minds  persuade : 
They 'part,  and  join  him  j  but  the  number  stay'd. 
They  storm,  they  shout,  with  hasty  frenzy  fir'd, 
And  second  all  £upithes'  rage  inspired. 
They  case  their  limbs  in  brass ;  to  arms  they  run ; 
The  broad  effulgence  blazes  in  the  Sun. 
Before  the  city,  and  in  ample  plain, 
They  meet ;  Eupithes  heads  the  frantic  train. 
Fierce  for  his  son,  he  breathes  his  threats  in  air ; 
Fate  hears  them  not,  and  Death  attends  him  there. 

This  pass'd  on  Earth,  while  in  the  realms  above 
Minerva  thus  to  cloud-eompelling  Jove : 
**  May  I  presume  to  search  thy  secret  soul  ? 
O  power  supreme !  O  ruler  of  the  whole  ! 
Say,  hast  thou  doom'd  to  thi?  divided^  state, 
Or  peaceful  amity,  or  stem  debate  ? 
D^lare  thy  purpose ;  for  thy  will  is  fate." 

"  Is  not  thy  thought  my  own  ?"  (the  god  replies. 
Who  rolls  the  thunder  o'er  the  vai.Hed  skies) 
**  Hath  not  long  since  thy  knowing  soul  decreed. 
The  chief c  return  should  make  the  guilty  bleed  ? 
^Tis  done,aiid  at  thy  will  the  Fates  succeed. 
Yet  hear  the  issue :  since  Ulysses'  hand 
Has  slain  t^e  suitors,  Heaven  shall  bless' the  land. 
None  now  the  kindred  of  th'  unjust  slmll  own  j 
Forgot  the  slanghter'd  brother,  aqd  the  son : 
Each  future  day  increase  of  wealth  shall  bring, 
,  And  o'er  the  past,  Oblivion  stretch  her  wing.    • 
Long  shall  Ulysses  in  his  empire  rest, 
His  people  blessing,  by  his  people  blessM. 
Let  all  be  peace." — He  said,  and  gave  the  nod 
That  binds  the  Fates ;  the  sanction  of  the  god : 
And,  prompt  to  execute  the  eternal  will. 
Descended  Pallas  from  th'  Olympian  hill. 

Now  sat  Ulysses  at  the  rural  feast. 
The  rage  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  repress'd : 
To  watch  the  foe  a  trusty  spy  he  sent ; 
A  son  of  Doll  us  on  the  message  went, 
Stood  in  the  way,  and  at  a  glance  beheld 
The  foe  approach,  embattled  on  the  field. 
With  backward  step  he  hastens  to  the  bower, 
And  tells  the  news.  They  arm  with  all  thejr  power. 
Four  friends  alone  Ulysses'  cause  embrace, 
And  six  were  all  the  sons  of  Dolius'  race :  | 


Old  Dolius  too  his  rusted  arms  put  on ; 

And,  still  more  old,  in  arms  Laertes  shone. . 

Trembling  with  warmth,  the  hoary  heroes  ttm^y 

And  brazen  panoply  invests  the  band.  > 

The  opening  gates  at  once  their  war  duspfay  : 

i^ierce  they  rush  forth :  Ulyises  leads  the  way. 

That  moment  joins  cbem  with  celestial  aid, 

In  Mentor's  form,  the  Jove-descended  maid :  * 

The  suffering  hero  felt  his  patient  breast 

Swell  with  new  joy,  and  thus  his  son  addrees'd : 

**  Behold,  TelcTonachus !  (nor  fear  the  sight) 
The  brave  embattled ;  the  grim  fipont  of  fight ! 
The  valiant  with  the  valiant  must  contend : 
Shame  not  the  line  whence  glorious  you  descend. 
Wide  o'er  the  world  their  martial  fame  was  spread; 
lUgard  thyself,  the  living,  and  the  dead." 

"  Thy  eyes,  great  father !  on  this  battle  cast. 
Shall  learn  from  me  Penelope  was  chaste." 

So  spoke  Telemechus !  the  gallant  boy 
Good  old  Laertes  heard  with  panting  joy; 
And,  "  Bless'd  !  thrice  bless'd  this  happy  day  !" 

he  cries ; 
•«  The  day  that  shows  me,  ere  I  close  my  eyes,     - 
A  son  and  grandson  of  th'  Arcesian  name 
Strive  for  fair  virtue,  and  contest  for  fame !" 

Then  thus  MHierva  in  Laertes'  ear : 
"  Son  of  Arcesius,  reverend  warrior,  hear! 
Jove  and  Jove's  daughter  first  implore  in  prayer, 
Then,  whiriing  high,  discharge  thy  lance  in  air,** 
She  said,  infusing  courage  with  the  word : 
Jove  and  Jove's  daughter  then  the  chief  implor'd. 
And,  whirling  high,  dismiss'd  the  lance  in  air. 
Full  at  Eupithes  drove  the  deathful  spear; 
The  brass-cheek'd  helmet  opens  to  the  wound ; 
ke  fills,  earth  thunders,  and  his  arms  resound. 

Before  the  father  and  the  conquering  son    [run. 
Heaps  rush  on  heaps;  they  fight,  they  drop,  they 
Now  by  the  sword,  and  now  the  javelin,  fall 
The  rebel  race,  and  death  had  swallow'd  all ; 
But  from  on  high  the  blue-ey'd  virgin  cry'd; 
Her  awful  voice  detaha'd  the  headlong  tide. 
"  Forbear,  ye  nations !  your  mad  hands  forbear 
From  mutual  slaughter:  Peace  descends  to  spare." 
Fear  shook  the  nations :  at  the  ^-oice  divine, 
They  drop  their  javelins,  and  their  rage  resign. 
All  scattered  round  their  glittering  weapons  lie; 
Some  inll  to  earth,  and  some  confusedly  6y. 
With  dreadful  shouts  Ulysses  pour'd  along. 
Swift  as  an  eagle,  as  an  eagle  strong. 
But  Jove's  red  arm  the  burning  thundev  aims ; 
Before  Minerva  shot  the  livid  fiaroes; 
Bl&zing  they  fell,  and  at  her  feetiJxpir'd  : 
Then  stoppM  the  goddess,  trembled,  and-  retir'd, 

•*  Deseeuded  from  the  gods!  Ulysses,  cease; 
Offend  not  Jove ;  obey,  aSrid  give  the  peace." 

So  Pallas  spoke :  the  mandate  from  above 
The  king  obey 'd.     The  virgin-secd  of  Jove, 
In  Mentor's  form,  confirmed  the  full  acci>rd, 
**  And  willing  nation*  knew  their  lawful  lord." 

CMD   OF  THE   6l)YS8£Y. 


CONCLUSION 'br  THE  NOTES. 
I  Muarr  observe  with  what  dignity  Homer  concludes 
the  Odyssey:  to  honour  his  hero,  be  introduces 
two  deities,  Jupiter  and  Pallas,  who  interest  thrm- 
selvrs  in  his  cause:  he  then  paiuts  Ulyssca  in  the 
boldest  colours,  as  he  rushes  upon  the  eneiiiy  with 
the  utmost  intrepidity,  and  his  courage  is  so  un* 
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gwmiable,  that  Jupiter  is  ibroed  to  restrain  it 
with  his  thunder.  It  is  usual  for  orators  to  reserve 
the  strongest  arguments  for  the  conclusion,  tJiat 
they  may  leave  them  fresh  upon  the  reader's 
■  tnemory^.  Homer  uses  the  same  conduct:  he 
represents  his  hero  in  all  histcrrour,  he  shows 
him  to  be  irresistible,  and  by  tbb  method  leaves 
US  fully  possessed  with  a  noble  idea  of  his  mag« 
sanimity. 

It  has  been  already  ubserred,  that  the  end  of 
the  action  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  re-eftablishment  of 
Ulysses  in  full  peace  and  tranquillity;  this  is  not 
effected,  till  the  defeat  of  the  suitors'  fiieods : 
'and«  therefore,  if  the  poet  had  concluded  before 
thb  event,  the  Odyssey  had  been  imperfect  It 
,was  neCeftAry  that  the  reader  should  not  onJy'be 
informed  of  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  his  country, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  suitors,  but  of  his  re- 
cstablishment,  by  a  peaceful  possession  of  his  regal 
authority ;  which  is  not  executed,  till  these  last  disor- 
ders raised  by  Eupithes  are  settled  by  the  victory  of 
Ulysses;  and,  therefore,  this  is  the  natural  con- 
clusion of  the  action. 

This  book  opens  with  the  morning,  and  ends  be- 
fore night,  so  that  the  whole  itory  of  the  Odyssey 
U  comprehended  in  the  compass  of  one  and  forty 
days.  Monsieur  Dacier  upon  Aristotle  remarks, 
that  an  epic  poem  ought  not  to  be  too  long:  we 
•hoold  be  able  to  retain  all  the  several  parts 
t>f  It  at  #nce  in  our  memory :  if  we  lose  the 
idea  of  the  beginning  when  we  come  to  the 
concluson,  it  b  an  argument  that  it  is  of  too 
large  an  extent,  and  its  length  destroys  its  beau- 
ty. What  seems  to  &vour  this  decision  is,  that 
the  .£neid,  Iliad,  and  Odyssey,  are  conform- 
able to  this  rule  of  Aristotle ;  and  every  one  of 
those  poems  may  be  read  in  the  Compass  of  a 
single  day. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  collections  upon 
the  Od]rssey,  and  laid  together  what  occurred  most 
remarkable  in  this  excellent  poem.  I  am  not  so 
▼ain  as  to 'think  these  remarks  free  from  faults, 
nor  so  disingenuous  as  not  to  confess  them  :  all 
writers  have  occasion  for  indulgence,  and  t^ose 
most  who  least  acknowledge  it.  I  have  sometimes 
Yisod  Madkm  Dacier  as  she  has  done  others,  in 
transcribing  some  of  her  remarks  without  particu- 
larizing them;  but,  indeed,  it  was  through  in- 
advertency only  that  her  name  is  sometimes  omitted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  note.  If  my  performance 
has  merit,  either  in  these,  or  in  my  part  of  the 
translation,  (namely,  in  the  sixth,  eleventh,  and 
eighteenth  boioks)  it  is  but  just  to  attribute  it  to 
the  judgment  and  care  of  Mr.  Pope,  by  whose 
band  every  sheet  was  corrected.  His  other,  ^nd 
much. more  able  assistant,  was  Mr.  Fciiton,*in  the 
fourth  and  the  twentieth  books.  It  was  our  parti- 
cular request,  that  our  several  parts  might  not  be 
"made  known  to  the  world  till  the  end  of  it :  and  if 
they  have  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  be  dis- 
traguished  from  his,  we  ought  to  be  the  less  vain, 
•ince  the  resemblance  proceeds  much  less  from  our 
diligence  and  study  to  copy  his  manner,  than  from 
h\»  own  daily  revisal  and  •  correction.  The  most 
experienced  painters  will  not  wonder  at  this,  who 
TCry  well  know,  that  no  critic  can  pronounce 
even  of  the  pieces  of  Raphael  or  Titian,  which 
liave,  or  which  hare  not,  been  worked  upon  by 
thoi9  of  their  school ;  when  the  same  nuuiter's 
luad  ham  diretted  the  executioaDitfie  whole^  in- 


duced it  to  one  character  and  colouring,  gone 
over  the  several  parts,  and  given  to  each  th«ir 
finishing. 

1  must  not  conclude  without  declaring  our  mutual 
satisfaction  in  Mr.  Pope's  acceptance  of  our  best 
endeavours,  which  have  contributed  at  least  to  bis 
more'  speedy  execution  of  this  great  undertaking. 
If  ever  my  name  be  numbered  with  the  learned,  I 
must  ascribe  it  to  his  friendship,  in  transmitting  it 
to  posterity  by  a  participation  in  his  labours.  May 
the  sense  I  have  of  this,  and  other  instances  of 
that  friendship,  be  kuown  as  long  as  bis  name  will 
cause  mine  to  lastf:  and  may  I  to  this  end  be 
permitted,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  which  is 
a  kind  of  monument  of  his  partiality  to  me,  to 
place  the  following  lines,  as  an  inscription  memo- 
rial of  it: 

OJf    THE    ODYISEV.. 

Let  Tplgar  souls  triumphal  arches  raise. 
Or  speaking  marbles,  to  record  tlieir  praise ; 
And  picture  (to  the  voice  of  Fame  unknown) 
The  mimic  fieatnre  on  the  breathing  stone: 
Mere  mortals !  subject  to  death^s  total  sway, 
Reptiles  of  Earth,  and  beings  of  a  day ! 

'Tis  thine,  on  tnrery  heart  to  grave  thy  praise, 
A  monument  which  worth  alone  can  raise : 
Sure  to  survive,  when  time  shall  whelm  in  dust 
The  arch,  the  marble,  and  the  mimic  bust : 
Nor,  till  the  volumes  of  th'  expanded  sky 
Blaze  in  one  flame,  shalt  thou  and  Homer  diet 
Then  sink  together,  in  the  world's  last  fires. 
What  Heaven  created,  and  what  Heaven  inspiret. 

If  aught  on  Earth,  when  once  this  breath  is  fled. 
With  human  transport  touch  the  mighty  dead : 
Shakespeare,  rqjoice !  his  hand  thy  page  refines  j 
Now  every  scene  with  native  brightness  shines ; 
Just  to  thy  fame,  he  gives  thy  genuine  thought  > 
So  Tully  published  what  Lucretius  wrote; 
Prup'd  by  his  care  thy  laurels  loftier  grow. 
And  bloom  afresh  on  thy  immortal  brow. 

Thus  whea  thy  draughts,  O  Raphael!  time 
[invades. 
And  the  hold  figure  firom  the  canvas  fades, 
A  rival  hand  ro^b  from  every  part 
Some  latent  grace,  and  equals  art  with  art: 
Transported  we  survey  the  dubious  strife. 
While  each  fair  image  starts  again  to  life. 

How  long,  untuned,  had  Homer's  sacred  lyre 
Jarr'd  grating  discord,  all-extinct  bis  fire ! 
This  you  beheld ;  and,  taught  by  Heaven  to  sing, 
Caird  the  loud  music  from  the  sounding  string. 
Now  wak'd  from  slumbers  of  three  thousand  years. 
Once  more  Achilles  in  dread  pomp  appears. 
Towers  o'er  the  field  of  death ;  as  firrce  he  turns, 
Keen  flash  his  arms,  and  alVthe  hero  bums ; 
With  martial  stalk,  and  more  than  mortal  might, 
He  strides  along,  and  meets  the  gods  in  fight : 
Then  the'pale  Titans,  chained  on  burning  floors. 
Start  At  the  din  that  rends  th'  infernal  shores ; 
I'remble  the  towen  of  Heaven,  Earth  rocks  bar 

coasts. 
And  gloomy  Pluto  s|iakes  with  all  his  ghosts 
To  every  theme  responds  thy  various  lay ; 
Here  rolls  a  torrent,  there  meanders  play  ; 
Sonorous  as^  the  storm  thy  numbers  rise. 
Toss  the  wild  waves,  and  thunder  in  the  skies ; 
Or  softer  than  a  yielding  virgin's  sigh. 
The  gtntla  breezes  braathe  away  and  die. 
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Thus;  like  the  radiant  god  who  sheds  the  day, 
You  paint  ttic  vale,  or  gild  thd  azure  vray; 
And,  while  with  every  theme  the  verse  c^in{)lics, 
Sink  without  groveling,  without  rashness  rise. 

Proceed,  great  bard !  awake  th'  harmonions 
Be  ours  all  Homer!  sttll  Ulysses  sln^.  [string. 

How  long  *  that  hero  by  unskilful  hands. 
Stripped  of  his  robe,  a  beggar  trbd  our  lands: 
Sach  as  he  wandered  o*or  his  native  coast, 
Shrunk  by  the  wand,  and  all  the  warrior  lost  ? 
0*er  his  smooth  skin  a  bark  of  wrinkles  spread; 
Old  age  disgrac'd  the  honours  of  his  head : 
Nor  longer  in  his  heavy  eye-ball  shinM 
The  glance  divine,  forth-beAming  from  the  miud, 
But  you,  like  Pallas,  every  limb  iofold 
With  royal  robes,  and  bid  him  shine  in  gold ; 
Touched  by  your  h^nd,  his  manly  frame  improves 
With  grace  divine,  aim  like  a  g9d  he  moves. 

Even  I,  the  meanest  of  the  Muses*  train, 
Inflam'd  by  thee,  attempt  a  nobler  strain ; 
Adventurous  waken  the  Mseotitui  lyre, 
tTun*d  by  your  hand,  and  sing  si  you  inspire  i 
60,  arm'd  by  great  Achilles  for  the  fight, 
Patroclus  conquer'd  in  Achilles'  right : 
Uke  their's,  our  friendship  I  and  I  boast  m^  name 
To  thine  united — For  thy  ntiBiii>sBip*B  vame« 

This  labour  past,  of  heavenly  subjects  sing; 
While  hovering  angels  listen  on  the  'tiring, 
To  hear  from  Earth,  such  beart*felt  raptured  rise, 
As,  when  they  smg,  suspended  hold  tiie  skies  i 
Or,  nobly.rising  in  fair  virtue's  cauite. 
From  thy  own  life  transcribe  th'  unerring  laws: 
Teach  a  bad  world  beneath  thy  sway  to  bend ; 
To  verse  like  thine  fierce  savages  attend. 
And  men  more  fierce :  when  Orpheus  tunes  the  lay, 
Ev'n  fiends  relenting  hear  their  nige  away. 

W.  BROOME 


POSTSCRIPT. 


BY  MR.  POPS. 


1/  CAKVOT  dismiss  this  work  without  a  few  oliser- 
vations  on  the  character  and  style  of  it  Whoever 
reads  the  Odyssey  with  an  eye  to  the  tliad,  ex- 
pecting to  find  it  of  the  ^mc  character,  or  of 
the  same  sort  of  spirit,  will  be  grievously  deceived, 
and  err  against  the  first  principle  of  criticism, 
which  is,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  piece,  and 
the  intent  of  its  author.  The  Odyssey  is  a  moral 
and  political  work,  instructive  to  all  degrees  of 
men,  and  filled  with  images,  examples,  and  pre- 
cepts of  civil  and  domestic  life.  Honier  is  here  [a 
person, 

Qui    didicit,    patria   quid    debeat,    3c   quid 

amicis,  [hospes : 

Quo  sit  aMore  parens,  quo  frater  atnandus,  $c 

Qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile, 

quid  non, 
Plenius  &  melius  Chrysippo  &  Craiktore  dicit. 

Tho  Odyssey  is  the  reverse  of  the  Iliad,  in  moral, 
subject,  manner,  and  style;  to  which  it  has  no 
&ort  of  relation,  but  as  the  story  happens  to  follow 
in  order  of  time,  and  as  some  of  the  same  persons 
are  actors  in  it.     Yet  from  tliis  iUcidentsd  oon- 

»  Odyssey,  Lib.  XVI. 


net: t ion  many  h^ve  befin  liiUlod  lib  rcjrarif  H  MS 
ki  c'oiitinuation  or  mec&itd  jiart,  and  tb^ncf^  to  e¥* 
pect  a  parity  uf  charactiir  inconsistent  with  iU 
nature. 

It  I'y  no  «ond<»r  that  the  common  remler  should 
fall  inio  thb  mistajiti^  whtn  »o  great  a  crllie  af 
LoncTJDiis  acnms  not  whoUy  frt-e  from  itj  altbou^li 
^^  h»t  ht;  h^^  &iid  has  b^tin  gen^^'rally  understood  to 
jmp'>rt  a  severer  censure  of  tlie  Odyssey  than  jt 
n'ally  docs^  if  *'e  consider  the  occa.'iioii  on  which 
it  IS  ibtiiotlkic«3d,  ^d  the  circuxnstoncfcs  to  svhleh  it 

"  The  Odys^y"  (say*  he)  "  \a  an  iniiaijc*, 
,  hciiv  ivatufal  Jt  in  to  ^  gfCtit  [;f;niuB,  vheh  it  begins 
to  ^ow  qliJ  and  decline,  to  delight  itself  in  oarr^- 
tioiia  and  f:ib1c3.  For  that  Homar  composed  tlie 
Odyjiv^ey  after  the  lliailj  many  proofs  may  lie 
given ^  &c.  Froul  heiue,  in  my  jnUgm^jit,  it  prb- 
tcedi,  that  as  Uie  Iliad  was  irrittcn  white  his  spiiic 
waa  ill  lis  greattJt  1150 ur,  the  %*bolc  ftrueture  of 
that  wrjrk  i^  dramatic  and  fiitl  of  action  ;  wh^reaa 
the  greater  part,  of  the  Oily^sey  is  emplovcd  in 
narration^  uhich  is  lUe  tastt^  of  old  age:  so  that 
m  this  latter  piece  we  may  compare  him  to  the 
set  ling  Sun,  which  has  feiill  tlie  S^rne  s^rt^atiK.^, 
hoL  not  the  ^me  ardour,  or  force.  He  *|>eaks  not 
in  Itie  ¥iitne  ttmin :  we  ^e  no  more  thai  sublimes 
of  the  Iliad,  which  march gh  on  with  a  constant 
pace,  with  oat  ever  being'  stopped  ^  or  retarded: 
there  appears  no  more  that  hurry,  aud  that  strong 
tide  of  niotiuiJti  and  passions,  pourinj  one  after 
another  :  there  is  no  more  the  same  fury,  or  th^ 
&4ine  volubility  of  diction,  so  suStable  to  action, 
and  all  2)Ion^  drawing  in  fuch  innumerable  tmagif^ 
of  nature.  Rut  Hamer^  Like  the  ocean,  h  alvays 
^^reat^  even  whon  he  ebU$  and  retires  ;  even  ^ruea 
lie  is  lowest^  anil  log<^  himself  most  in  natratj&na 
and  ioenetiiblo  fictions:  as  iiutanccs  tjf  thif;,  ve 
cimnol  forget  the  dcMirlptiOn  of  it^nipesta,  thii  ad- 
ventures of  Ulyss^  with  the  Cyclops^  and  many 
others.  But,  though  all  thi^  be  ag«^  It  it  tttc  ag^£ 
of  Holner^—And  it  rnay  be  ?aid  for  the  credit  of 
tiifse  fictions,  that  they  ntc  beaiUifnl  dreams,  or, 
if  you  wili,  the  dreams  of  Jupiter  himself,  I 
spoke  of  the  Odyssty  only  to  ihoi^j  that  the 
^r{jatC5t  poeL<;,  wb^rn  their  j^enius  it  ants  strength 
anil  warmth  for  the  patUeiie,  for  the  most  part 
etTiphjy  Lhemselv*»  in  paiutini^  the  manners,  Thii 
Hotrter  has  done  in  chaiaetFTi&ing  the  suitors^  sod 
dcseribing  Iheir  way  of  life:  which  is  proi>er|y  a 
braijcl)  of  coTJiefly,  irhdse  peculiar  husinesg  is  U> 
repre-stut  the  ni aimers  of  men.' ^ 

\V*<;  must  fust  obS4?TT?e,  it  ts  the  aublime  of  which 
l^nginus  is  writing :  that,  and  not  the  nature  of 
Homf?r*5  ]>oein,  is  bis  subjeet.  After  having  highly 
extolled  the  fire  and  tiublitnity  of  the  Iliad,  he  JtijtJy 
observes  the  Odyssey  to  ha^e  le&s  of  those  quaJities, 
and  to  turn  more  ou  the  side  of  moialj  aud  rctlec- 
tioiis  on  human  life.  Nor  U  it  hts  husin^tis  here 
to  detertiiinCf  wlicther  the  elevated  spirit  oftlie 
one,  or  the  ju^t  nionil  of  tbt  other,  be  the  greater 
ejtgdience  in  itself. 

Secondly,  that  fire  and  fury,  of  nbich  he  t» 
spfakin^,  eannot  well  ha  meant  of  the  genersd 
spirit  atid  in^pi ration  which  if-  lo  run  through  a 
\i  holts  epic  jKjem,  btit  of  that  particular  watmtli 
and  impetuosity  neoa^ary  in  some  partfi,  to  image 
or  rcpr^ent  actions  or  paasions,  of  haste,  tumult^ 
and  violence.  Jt  is  00  occasion  of  citiQ|f  &ome 
^'ucli  particular  passa^ca  k  Homer,  tliat  Lcpugioua 
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breaks  ipto  tlHsrcflect^pp ;  ^ich  seem^  to  determine 
his  meaning  chiefly  to  that'seuse. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  a$rms  the  Odyssey  to  have 
less  sublimity  and  6re  than  the  Iliad ;  but  he  does 
not  say  it  wants  the  sublime,  or  wants  fire.  He 
Affirms  it  to  be  narrative,  but  not  that  the  narration 
is  defective.  He  afllrnfis  it  to  abound  in  potions, 
not  that  those  6ctions  are  ill  invented,  or  ill  exe- 
cuted. He  a^rms  it  to  be  nice  and  particular  in 
paiotinif  the  manners,  but  not  that  those  manners 
^re  ill  painted.  If  Homer  has  fiilly  in  these  points 
Accomplished  his  own  design,  aad  done  all  that 
the  nature  of  his  iioem  demanded  or  allowed,  it 
•till  remains  per^ct  in  its  kind,  and  as  much  a 
fljiasterpieqe  as  the  Iliad. 

'the  amount  of  the  passage  is  this ;  that  in  his 
-own  particular  taste,  and  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
lime, Longipus  preferred  the  Iliad :  and  because 
ttie  Odyssey  was  less  active  and  lofty,  he  judged  it 
Jthc  work  of  the  old  age  of  Homer. 

If  this  opinion  be  true,  it  will  only  prove,  that 
ifomer*8  a^  might  determine  him  in  the  choice ; 
f>f  his  subject,  not  that  it  a^ected  him  in  the  exe- 
<:ution  of  it;  and  that  which  would  be  a  vcrj' 
wrong  inst^ce  to  prove  the^  decay  of  his  imagin^i- 
tiob,  is  a  very  good  one  to  evince  the. strength  of 
his  judgment  For  had  he  (as  Madam  Dacier  ob- 
^rves)  composed  the  Qdyssey  in  bis  youth  and 
jthe  Iliad  in  Jhis  age,  ,both  must  in  reason  have  been 
ifcxactly  the  saine  as  tb^  now  stand.  To  blame 
Homer  for  his  qhoice  of  such  a  subject,  as  did  .not 
jadmit  the  same  incidents  and  the  same  pomp  of 
ftyle  a9  his  former,  is  to  take  offence  at  too  much 
variety,  and  to  imagjne,  that  ivhen  a  ,man  has 
■rritten  qne  gop^  thing,  be  mi|St  ever  after  only  cojiy 
'liimsalf. 

The  Battle  of  Constantine,  and  the  School  of 
^tbeqs,  are.both  pieces  of  Raphael :  shall  wc  cen- 
sure the  School  of  Athens  ait  faulty,  because  it  has 
npt  the  fury  and  fii^  of  the  other  ?  or  shall  we  say,  \ 
that  Rajphacl  was  grown  grave  and  old,  because 
4ie  ch<^  to  represf:nt  tbc  manner^  of  old  men  and 
Philosophers  ?  There  is  9II  the  silence,  tranquility, , 
land  composure  \n  the  one,  and  all  the  warmth, : 
buny,  and  tpm^U  »«  ^H^  other,  whicli  the  subject  1 
Ifi  either  required:  .b^th  of  th(?m  had  been  im-, 
perfect f  if  they  had  not  been  as  they  are.  And  let! 
|he  poet  or  painter  b<i  young  or  old,  who  designs ; 
l^nd  performs  in  this  manner,  it  proves  him  to. 
ibAv6  made  the  piece  at  a  time  of  life  whi>n  he 
was  master  npt  only  of  his  art,  ))ut  of  his  ^is-; 
cretion.  •     ♦     •  , 

Aristotle  m^kes  no  such  distinction  between  the 
two  pgcms:  he  ronstantly  citct  tbein  with  equal; 
praise,  and  Jravrs  the  rules  md  ^^amples  pf  epic 
vmting  equally  from  both.  But  it  b  rather  to  the, 
Odyssey  Ihut  HorBC(2  giv*.^;*  the  preference,  in  the 
Fpjstle  to  l/)lUas,  and  in  the  An  of  Poetry.  ,It  is. 
remarkable  how  app^mU^  hU  opinion  h  to  thdt  of 
Longinus:  and  that  the  partictilar^  be  ^hoosesto, 
i:;xtal,  a.re  those  v^ry  flt^tions^  and  pictures  of  the 
;|nanner^.  whict^  the  other  sd'En;;  htist  to  approve. 
TljOiM;  fabli?s  and  manner!^  nre  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  work :  but  even  without  that  regnrd,  the  fisibles 
,ihe(z)FeLve«  have  bath  more  invention  and  ^XfiOVf^ 
itistrnction,  j^mi  the  man^jprij  more  ^loral  and  ^- 
i^ple,  than  tlio^e  of  the  lUfliL 

In  some  pomia  (and  those  the  mo^t  essential  ta 
ilie  ^pic  poem)  the  Odyssey  \^  (confessed  to  excel 
-|lk0  Hi^d  ^  and  principally  in  Ihe  great  end  of  it, 


the  mor^l. .  The  coriduct,  turn,  and  disposition  of 
the  fable  is  also  what  the  critks  allow  to  be  th^ 
better  model  for  epic  writers  to  follow:  ac- 
cordingly we  find  much  more  of  the  cast  of  this 
poem  than  of  the  other  in  the  ^eid,  and  (what 
next  to  that  is  perhaps  the  greatest  example)  in 
the  Telemacbus.  In  the  manners,  it  is  no  way  in- 
,ferior:  Longinns  is  so  far  from  findinz*  any  defect 
in  these,  that  he  rather  taxes  Homei^ith  painting 
them  too  minutely.  As  to  the  narrations,  although 
they  are  more  numerous  as  t^e  occasions  are  more 
frequent,  yet  they  carry  no  more  the  marks  of 
old  age,  and  are  neither  more  prolix,  nor  more 
circumstantial,  thap  the  conversations  and  dialogues 
of  the  Iliad.  Not  to  mention  the  length  of  thosa 
of  Phoenix  in  the  ninth  book,  and  of  Nestor  in  thft 
eleventh  (which  may  be  thought  in  compliance  to 
their  characters),  those  of  Glaucus  in  the  sixth,  of 
£neas  in  the  twentieth,  and  some  others,  must  b^ 
allowed  tp  exceed  any  in  the  whole  Odyssey-  And 
that  tbc  propriety  pf  style,  and  t)ie  numbers,  ip 
the  narrations  of  each  are  equal,  will  appear  to  any 
who  compare  them. 

To  form  a  right  judgment,  whether  the  genius  of 
Homer  had  suffered  any  decay;  we  must  consider, 
in  both  his  poems,  such  parts  as  are  of  a  similiar 
njiture,  and  will  bear  comparison.  And  it  is 
certain  we  shall  find  in  each  the  same  vivacity  and 
fecundity  of  invention,  ;^he  same  life  and  strength 
qf  iniaging  and  colouring,  the  particular  <Jescrip- 
tions  as  highly  painted,  the  figures  a^  bold,  the 
metaphors  ps  animated,  an4  t^e  numbers  as  har- 
monious, and  as  various. 

The  Odyssey  is  a  perpetual  source  of  poetry: 
the  stream  is  not  the  less  full,  for  being  gentle ; 
though  it  is  true  (w^en  we  speak  only  with  regaril 
to  the  8ul)lime)  .that  a  rivef,  foaming  and  thunder- 
ing in  cataracts  from  rocks  and  precipices,  |s  what 
more  strikes,  amazes,  and  fills  the  mind,  thap 
the  sapic  body  of  water,  flowing  afterwards 
through  peaceful  yal^  and  agreeable  scenes  qf 
pasturage. 

The  Odyssey  (a^  I  have  before  said)  ought  to  be 
considered  according.to  its  own  nature  and  design, 
not  with  an  eye  to  the  Iliad.  To  censure  Homer, 
because  it  is  unlike  what  it  was  .never  meant  to 
resemble,  is  as  if  ;i  gardener,  who  h^  purposely 
cqltivated  two  beautjful  trees  of  contrary  nature, 
as  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  the  several  kinds, 
should  be  blamed  for  not  bringing  them  into 
p;ijrs;  .when  in  root,  stem,  leaf,  and  flower,  each 
was  so  entirely  difi^rent,  tlmt  one  must  have 
been  spoiled  in  the  endeavour  to  match  tbe 
other. 

Longinus,  who  saw  this  poem  was  "  partly  of 
the  natui^  of  comedy,"  ooprht  not,  for  ^h^t  veiv 
reason,  to  have  considered  it  with  a  view  to  the 
niad.  How  little  any  such  resemblance  was  the 
intention  of  Homer,  may  appear  from  hence, 
that,  althrough  the  character  of  Ulysses  was  there 
already  drawn,  yet  here  he  purpos<jly  turns  to 
another  ^ide  of  At,  and  shows  him  not  in  that  firtl 
light  of  glory,  but  ip  the  shade  of  copimon  life,  with 
a  mixtqre  gf  such  qualities  asare. requisite  to  all 
the  lowest  accidents  of  it,  stri^gling  with  mis- 
fortune;, and  on  a  lev^l  with  the  meanest  of  man- 
kind. As.fcr  the  other.persons,  none  of  them  are 
above  what  we  c^\\  the  higher  comedy  :  Qalypso, 
though  a  goddess.  Is  a  character  of  intrigue ;  the 
suitors  yet  more  a^;proachiug  to  itj  tl^e  Pbodaclans 
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are  of  the  tame  cast ;  the  Cyclops,  Melafithios, 
and  Iras,  descend  even  to  droU  characters;  and 
the  sctmes  that  appear  throughout  are  generally 
of  the  comic  kind ;  banquets,  revels,  sports,  loves, 
and  the  pursuit  of  a  woman. 

From  the  nature  of  the  poem,  we  shall  form 
an  idea  of  the  style.  The  diction  is  to  follow  the 
images,  andlto  take  its  colour  from  the  complec- 
tion  of  the  thoughts.  '  Accordingly  the  Odyssey 
is  not  always  clothed  in  the  nugesty  of  verse 
proper  to  tragedy,  bat  sometimes  descends  into 
the  plainer  narrative,  and  sometimes  even  to  that 
familiar  dialogue  essential  to  comedy.  However, 
where  it  cannot  support  a  sublimity,  it  always 
pnservts  a  dignity,  or  at  least  a  propriety. 

There  is  a  real  beauty  in  an  easy,  pure,  perq>i- 
cuous  description,  even  of  a  low  action.  There 
are  numerous  instances  of  this  both  in  Homer  and 
Virgil :  and,  perhaps,  those  natural  passages  are 
not  the  least  pleasing  of  their  works.  It  is  often 
the  same  in  history,  where  the  representations  of 
common,  or  even  domestic  things,  in  dear,  plain, 
and  natural  words,  are  frequently  found  to  make 
the  liveliest  impression  on  the  reader. 

The  question  is,  how  far  a  poet,  in  pursuing 
the  description  or  image  of  an  action,  can  attach 
himself  to  little  drctunstances,  without  vulgarity 
or  trifling  ?  what  particulars  are  proper,  and  en- 
liven the  image ;  or  what  are  impertinent,  and 
clog  it  ?  In  this  matter  painting  is  to  be  consulted, 
and  the  whole  regard  had  to  those  drcnmstances 
which  contribute  to  form  a  full,  and  yet  not  a 
confused,  idea  of  a  thing. 

Epithets  are  of ,  vast  service  to  this  effect,  and 
the  right  use  of  these  is  often  the  only  expedient 
to  render  the  narration  poeticaL 

The  great  point  of  judgment  is  to  distmgnish 
when  to  speak  simply,  and  when  figuratively: 
but  whenever  the  poet  is  obliged  by  the  nature  of 
his  subject  to  descend  to  the  lower  manner  ot writ- 
ing, an  elevated  style  would  be  affiscted,  and  there- 
fore ridiculous ',  and  the  more  he  was  forced  upon 
figures  and  metaphors  to  avoid  that  lowness,  the 
more  the  image  would  be  broken,  and  consequently 
obscure. 

One  may  add,  that  the  use  ef  the  grand  style 
on  little  subjects  b  not  only  ludicrous,  but  a  sort 
of  transgression  against  the  rules  of  proportion 
and  mechanics :  it  is  using  a  vast  force  to  lift  a 
feather. 

I  believe,  now  I  am  upon  this  head,  it  will  be 
found  a  just  observation,  that  the  low  actions  of 
life  cannot  be  put  into  a  figurative  style,  without 
beng  ridiculous,  but  things  natural  can.  Meta- 
phors raise  the  latter  into  dignity,  as  we  see  in 
the  Georgics :  but  throw  the  former  mto  ridicule, 
as  in  the  Lutrin.  I  think  this  may  very  well  be 
account^  for  •.  laughter  implies  censure ;  inani- 
mate and  irrational  beings  are  not  objects  of  cen- 
sure; therefore  they  may  be  elevated  as  much  as  you 
please,  and  no  ridicule  follow :  but  when  rational 
beings  are  represented  above  their  real  character, 
it  becomes  ridiculous  m  art,  becaose  it  b  vicious 
in  morality.  Tfie  be^  in  Virgil,,  were  they  rational 
'  Kings,  would  be  ndtcnlous  ir  having  their  ac- 
tions and  manners  represented  on  a  level  with 
creatures  so  superior  as  men ;  since  it  would  im- 
ply folly  or  pride,  which  are  the  proper  ol^ects  of 
jridicule. 

The  use  of  pompous  expretsson  for  low  actions 


or  thoughts,  b  the  true  snblime  of  Don  Quixote* 
How  far  unfit  it  is  for  epic  poetry,  appean  in  ita 
being  the  perfection  of  the  mock  epic.  It  b  so  far 
from  being  the  sublime  of  tragedy,  that  it  b  the 
cause  of  all  bombast ;  when  poets,  instead  of  be« 
ing  (as  they  imagine)  constantly  lof^,  only  pre* 
serve  throughout  a  painful  equality  of  fustian  a 
that  continued  swell  of  language  (which  runs  in- 
discriminately  even  through  their  lowest  charac<« 
ters,  and  rattles  like  some  mightiness  of  meaping 
in  the  most  indifferent  sulgects)  b  of  a  piece  with  ' 
that  perpetual  elevation  of  tone  which  the  playeta 
have  learned  from  it,  and  which  b  not  speaking, 
but  vociferating.  ^ 

There  b  still  nnore  reason  for  a  variation  of  style 
m  epic  poetry  than  in  tragic,  to  ^iistinguish  be* 
tween  that  language  of  the  gods  proper  to  thf 
Muse  who  sings,  and  b  inspired :  and  that  of  mfp 
who  are  introduced  speaking  only  according  to  aa* 
tore.  Further,  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  of 
style  observed  in  the  speeches  of  human  persons, 
and  those  of  deities ;  and  again,  in  those  which 
may  be  called  set  harangues,  or  orations,  and 
those  which  are  only  conversation  or  dialoguew 
Homer  has  more  of  the  latter  than  any  other  poet  i 
what  Virgil  does  by  two  or  three  woids  of  narra- 
tion. Homer  still  performs  by  speeches:  not  only 
replies,  bnt  even  rejoinders  are  frequent  in  him, 
a  practice  almost  unlmown  to  VhrgiL  Thb  renden 
bb  poems  more  animated,  but  less  grave  and  ma- 
jestic, and  consequently  necessitates  the  finrauent 
use  of  a  lower  style.  The  writers  of  Tragedy  lie 
under  the  same  necesnty,  if  they  would  copy  aa« 
ture;  whereas  that  painted  and  poetical  dictioiv 
which  they  perpetually  use,  would  be  improper 
even  in  orations  designed  to  move  with  all  the  arte 
of  Rhetoric:  thb  b  plain  from  the  practice  of 
Demosthenea  and  Cicero;  and  Virgil  in  thoaeof 
Diances  and  Tumus  gives  an  eminent  example, 
how  for  removed  the  s^le  of  them  ought  to  be 
finom  such  an  excess  of  figures  and  ornaments  | 
which  indeed  fits  only  that  language  of  the  gode 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  or  that  of  a  Muse  under 
inspiration. 

To  read  through  a  whole  work  in  thb  stram,  b 
like  travelling  aU  along  the  ridge  of  a  hill  ;  which 
is  not  half  so  agreeable  as  sometimes  gradually 
to  rise,  and  sometimes  gently  to  descend,  as  the 
way  leads,  and  as  the  end  of  the  journey  di- 
rects. 

Indeed  the  true  reason  that  so  few  poets  have 
imitated  Homer  in  these  lower  parts,  has  been  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  preserving  that  mixture  of 
ease  and  dignity  essential  to  them.  For  it  b  aa 
hard  for  an  epic  poem  to  stoop  to  the  narrative 
with  success,  as  for  a  prince  to  descend  to-  bar 
fomiliar,  without  diminution  to  hb  greatness. 

llie  sublime  style  b  more  easily  x^unterfelted 
than  the  natural ;  something  that  passes  for-  it, 
or  sounds  like  it,  b  coounon  in  ell  false  writers ; 
hut  nature,  purity,  perspicuity,  and  simplicity, 
never  walk  in  the  clouds ;  they  are  obvious  to  i5l 
capacities ;  and  where  they  are  not  evident,  they 
do  not  exist 

The  most  plain  narration  not  only  admits  of 
these,  and  of  harmony,  (which  are  all  the  qualities 
of  style)  but  it  requires  every  one  of  them  to 
render  it  pleasing.  On  the  contrary,  whatever 
pretends  to  a  share  of  the  sublime,  may  pass, 
notwithstanding  any  deifects  in  the  rest}   nay. 
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tometlmes  without  any  of  them,   and  gain  the 
mdmi ration  of  all  ordinary  readers. 

Homer,  in  his  lowest  narrations  or  speeches,  is 
ev^  easy,  flowing,  copious,  clear  and  harmonious. 
He  shows  not  less  invention,  in  assembling  the 
humbler,  than  the  greater,  thoughts  and  images  ; 
nor  lets  judgment,  in  proportioning  the  style  and 
the  versification  to  these,  than  to  the  other.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  same  genius  that  soared 
the  highest,  and  from  whom  the  greatest  models  of 
the  sublime  are  divided,  was  also  he  who  stooped 
the  lowest,  and  gave  to  the  simple  narrative  its 
utmost  perfection.  Which  of  these  was  the  harder 
talk  to  Homer  himself  I  cannot  pretend  to  de- 
termine ;  but  to  his  translator*  I  can  affirm  (how- 
ever unequal  all  his  imitations  must  be)  that  of  the 
latter  has  been  more  difficult. 

Whoever  expects  here  the  same  pomp  of  verse, 
and  the  same  ornaments  of  diction,  as  in  the  Iliad, 
be  will,  and  he  ought  to  be,  disai>pointed.  Were 
the  original  otherwise,  it  had  been  an  ofience 
against  nature;  and  were  the  translation  so,  it 
were  an  oflfence  against  Homer,  which  i^  the  same 
thing.  • 

It  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  a  majesty  and 
harmony  in  the  Greek  language,  which  greatly 
contnbute  to  elevate  and  support  the  narration. 
But  I  must  also  observe,  that  this  is  an  advantage 
grown  upon  the  language  since  Homer's  time  :  for 
things  are  removed  from  vulgarity  by  being  out  of 
use ;  and  if  the  words  we  could  find  in  any  present 
language  were  equally  sonorous  or  musical  in 
themselves,  they  would  still  appear  less  poetical 
and  uncommon  than  those  of  a  dead  one,  from  this 
cmly  circumstance,  of  being  in  every  man's  mouth. 
I  may  add  to  this  another  disadvantage  to  a  tran- 
slator, from  a  different  cause :  Homer  seems  to 
hare  taken  upon  him  the  character  of  an  historian, 
antiquary,  divine,  and  professor  of  arts  and  sciences, 
as  well  as  a  poet.  In  one  or  other  of  t))e8e  charac- 
ters he  descends  into  many  particularities,  which 
as  a  poet  only  perhaps  he  would  have  avoided.  All 
these  ought  to  be  preserved  by  a  faithful  translator, 
who  in  some  measure  takes  the  place  of  Homer ; 
and  all  that  can  be  expected  from  him  is  to  make 
them  as  poetical  as  the  subject  will  bear.  Many 
arts  therefore  are  requisite  to  supply  these  dis- 
advantages, in  order  to  dignify  and  solemnize  these 
plainer  parts,  which  hardly  admit  of  any  poetical 
ornaments. 

Some  use  has  been  made  to  this  end  of  the  style 
of  Milton.  A  just  and  moderate  mixture  of  old 
words  may  have  an  effect  like  the  working  of  old 
abbey  stones  into  a  building,  which  I  have  some- 
times seen,  to  give  a  kind  of  venerable  air,  and 
yet  not  destroy  the  neatness,  elegance,  and 
equality,  requisite  to  a  new  work ;  I  mean,  with- 
out rendering  it  too  unfamiliar,  or  remote  from 
the  present  purity  of  writing,  or  from  that  ease 
and  smoothness  which  ought  always  to  accompany 
narration  or  dialogue.  In  reading  a  style  judici- 
ously antiquated,  one  finds  a  pleasure  not  unlike 
that  of  travelling  on  an  old  Roman  way:  but 
then  the  road  must  be  as  good,  as  the  way  is 
ancient;  the  style  must  be  such  in  which  we  may 
evenly  proceed,  without  being  put  to  short  stops 
by  sudden  abruptnesses,  or  puzzled  by  firequent 
tuminp  and  transpositions.  No  man  delights  in 
furrows  and  stumbling-blocks  :  and  let  our  love  to 
gDtiqoity  be  ever  so  great,  a  fine  ruin  is  one  things 


and  a  heap  of  rubbish  another.  The  imitators  of 
Milton,  like  most  other  imitators,  are  not  copies 
but  caricaturas  of  their  original;  they  are  a  hun- 
dred times  more  obsolete  and  cramp  than  he,  and 
equally  so  in  all  places :  whereas  it  should  have 
been  observed  of  Milton,  that  he  is  not  lavish  of 
his  exotic  words  and  phrases  every  where  alike, 
but  employs  them  much  more  where  the  subject 
is  marvellous,  vast,  and  strange,  as  in  the  scenes 
of  Heaven,  Hell,  Chaos,  &c.  than  where  it  is 
turned  to  the  natural  and  agreeable,  as  in  the 
pictures  of  Paradise,  the  loves  of  our  first  parents, 
entertainments  of  angels,  and  the  like.  In  general, 
this  unusual  style  better  serves  to  awaken  our 
ideas  in  the  descriptions  and  in  the  imaging  and 
picture:>que  parts,  tlian  it  agrees  with  the  lower 
sort  of  narrations,  the  character  of  which  is  sim- 
plicity and  purity.  Milton  has  several  of  the 
latter,  where  we  find  not  an  antiquated,  affected, 
or  uncouth  word,  for  some  hundred  lines  together ; 
as  in  his  fifth  book,  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth, 
the  former  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  books,  and 
in  the  narration  of  Michael  in  the  twelfth.  I 
wonder  indeed  that  he,  who  ventured  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  all  other  ^pic  poets,  to  imitate 
Homer's  lownesses  in  the  narrative,  should  not  also 
have  copied  his  plainness  and  perspicuity  in  the 
dramatic  parts:  since  in  his  speeches  (wherQ  clear- 
ness above  all  is  necessary)  there  is  freauently  such 
^nsposition  and  forced  construction,  that  the 
very  sense  is  not  to  be  discovered  without  a  second 
or  third  reading:  nnd  in  this,  certainly  he  ought 
to  be  no  example. 

To  preserve  the  true  character  of  Homer's  style 
in  the  present  translation,  great  pains  have  heed 
taken  to  be  easy  and  natural.  The  chief  merit  I 
can  pretend  to  is,  not  to  have  been  carried  into 
a  more  plausible  and  figurative  manner  of  writing, 
which  would  better  have  pleased  all  readers,  but 
the  judicious  ones.  My  errours  had  been  fewer, 
had  each  of  those  gentlemen  who  joined  with  me 
shown  as  much  of  the  severity  of  a  friend  to  me, 
as  I  did  to  them,  in  a  strict  animadversion  and 
correction.  What  assistance  1  received  from  them, 
was  made  known  in  general  to  the  public  in  the 
original  proposals  for  this  work,  and  the  partica* 
lars  are  specified  at  the  conclunon  of  it ;  to  which 
I  must  add  (to  be  punctually  just)  some  part  of 
the  tenth  and  fifteenth  books.  The  reader  will 
now  be  too  good  a  judge,  how  much  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  consequently  of  its  fismlts,  is  charge- 
able upon  me  alone.  But  this  I  can  with  integrity 
afiirm,  that  I  have  bestowed  as  much  time  and 
pains  upon  the  whole,  as  were  Ciinsistent  with  the 
indispensable  duties  and  cares  of  life,  and  with 
that  viretched  state  of  health  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  make  my  portion.  At  least,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  reflect,  that  I  have  introdnced 
into  our  language  this  other  work  of  the  greatest 
and  most  ancient  of  poets,  with  some  dignity  $  and 
I  hope,  with  as  little  disadvantage  as  the  Iliad. 
And  if,  after  the  unmerited  success  of  that  transla- 
tion, any  one  will  wonder  why  I  would  enterprise 
the  Odyssey;  I  think  it  sufficient  to  say,  that 
Homer  himself  did  the  same,  or  the  world  would 
never  have  seen  it 

I  designed  to  have  ended  thk  postscript  here : 
but  since  I  am  now  taking  my  leave  of  isomer, 
and  of  all  controversy  relating  to  him,  I  beg  leave 
to  be  indulged  if  1  make  use  of  this  last  oppor- 
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tviViUy  to  my  a  very  fc«  vdrfls  iSbont  some  rt- 
Hections  which  the  htte  Madatn  Bacier  bortowed 
On^  the  firM  part  of  my  prefect  to  ttie  Htad,  ati^ 
^Hich  Mietniblished  at  tim  end  of  her  ttaoaitatioti  df 
that  ipoem '. 

To  Writer  pirdy  an  an^^cr  to  t!kem,  Irodid  bfe 
too  much  for  the  tefleetioof;  and  to  Saynothitij 
ednceniing  them,  #ouW  b^  too  fitthe  Ibr  the 
Imthot.  it  h  owinf^  to  the  industry  of  that  learned 
lady-,  that  our  pdlite  neigfibotire  are  become  ac- 
4|uairiM  with  many  of  nomc^s  beantieto,  ti4iich 
were  hidden  Irota  thfem  before  hi  'Greet  and  hi 
£cistathius.    She  chaltengeft  Oki  this  account  a 

SrUcul^r  te^ard  from  kll  the  admirers  of  that 
eat  poet ;  and  1  hope  that  1  shall  be  thoogh^,  «B 
1  mekn,  to  pay  some  part  of  thb  debt  to  'hsr  tft* 
raory  in  irhat  i  am  noW  ivtithig. 

Ilad  these  reft^ions  fatten  from  the  pen  of  an 
ordinary  critic,  i  tfbotild  not  hare  apprehends 
their  effect,  and  should  thereibre  hare  been  silefit 
concerning  them  :  but  since  they  are  Madatn 
Dacier^,  !  hnagfne  that  tfiey  must  be  of  Weight ; 
knd  hi  a  ctese  where  I  thhik  ber  rcadoniDQ^  Teiy  bad, 
1  respect  her  authority. 

1  have  fotigbt  under  Waaata  Ditcfer^  lianner, 
%nd  have  ^ged  war  in  defence  6f  the  divine 
91om^  aninttt  $X[  the  bereties  of  the  age.  And  j 
yet  it  is  Madam  Bfeusier  who  acctkses  me,  and  who ; 
4cc<ises  me  of  nothing  less  iliim  betraying  our 
'common  cause,  She  affirms  that  the  most  declared 
^eViemles  df  this  aoftior  baveneter  said  any  thing 
iijl^inst  him  more  injmioas  or  \nort  m^nst  than  T 
What  must  the  world  think  of  me.  idter  sudi  a 
Jurfgmeiit  passed  by  so  -greit  a  critic ;  the  world, 
%ho  deddes  «o  *ften,  and  wtioexaliiines  so  seidom : 
the  worid,  *rho  even  in  matters  Cf  literature  fs 
iahhoH  ahraj^s  ttie  shive  of  authority?  Who  irHl 
inspect  tliat  so  tmich  teamhi^  'BhottM  mhtAe, 
"Ihat'somoch  acnnracy  shotrld  be  misleia,  Orthdt 
'SO  imich  candour  shodldHie  bia<8<>d  } 

AM  this  bowtjver  ^as  -happened;  and  *Madam 
Dicier^  critit*i8ms  on  mV  -prfface  ft<iw  fWim  (lie 
•tity  «ime  erroor,  from  whi^  so  many  false  crlti- 
•cisms  of  her  countrylnen  upon  Homer  have  flowed, 
%fnd  whi<^h  she  bas  to  jnsOly  bnd  so  severely  re- 
toroved  ;  I  mfean,  the  errbur  df  depemiillg  On 
•4f0urious  and  tihskitfiil  traniriatibns. 

*^n  indffltretit  translation  m«y  be  Of  *>ottiB  nse, 
add  a  good  one  ^1  be^  a  great  tle:U.  *But  I 
'fhidklhslt  rto  translation  ought  to  be  the  ground 
^f  criticism,  because  tio  man  o^ight  to  be  con- 
Idemned  upbn  another  inap's  expljination  of  bis 
■•Inttming:  potdd  flomer  have  had  the  honour  6f 
^vxplainlng  '^i»,  before  that  august  trlbimal  where 
Monsieur  de  la  Motte  presides,  I  malse  no  dovlbt 
■^dt  he  bad  ^sCaped  many  of  those  severe  tfnimad- 
^^fsions  with  wbidi  some  ^re iidi  authors  base 
Ibadedbim,  and*  from  which  even  Madam  f)arief's 
%Bmiafion  Of  t^e  lUad  could  not  -prHcrve  hhn. 

Hdw  tmhappy  was  It  tbr  me,  tbst  the  kaowtedge 
■^  our  island-ton^e  was  as  necfessary  to  Mada^ 
^f^ader  in  iriy  case,  te  tfie  IctiqvHipdge  of  Ore6k 
-%aa  toTWonsu-nr  de  la*  Motte  in  that  of  onr  great 
Botbor;  Or  to  any  t>f  those  whpm  ?|ieMy1es  blind 
^^^eniurcrs,  and  blivmcs  'for  condenrohig  wfiBt  they 
did  A^  understand.    .  '      ' 

1  may  say  with  modesty,  that  «he  knew  lesk  of 
^lay  true  tense  from  that  fouhy  translatbn  cif  xiart 

f  flecopd  editton,  %  Parisy  Vti^* 


df  bay  prefhrt,  ihkti  thttw  bfln^  cenwrtrt  Hd^Wf 
have  kjnown  of  Homer's  eVfen  from  the  transUitioft 
df  Ml  Valterlc,  which  preceded  ber  own. 

h  pleased  me  however  k>  find,  that  her  tib^ 
jections  were  not  lev^lteB  M  the  gencrkl  doctfin*, 
or  at  any  ite»fenti^  df  my  preface,  btit  onlt  at  k 
few  particular  exprrtaSo^s.  She  broptnefl  !iWe 
more  than  (to  n«s  het-  own  3[rtini8e)tD  combat  t#0 
or  "ftree  siovilies^  ftnd  1  bo^  that  to  combiit  % 
slmllte  is  no  mofe  thati  to  flgbt  with  k  tbadoir, 
since  a  shttlle  is  po1]«tter  than  thife  «htdow  df  «a 
,argument. 

She  lays  itmdh  wdght  whfere  !  faiB  bdt  flttte^ 
and  eicamines  ^Itb  more  scrupulosity  tbkn  "t  wJlt^ 
olr  than  pediaps  the  matter  require. 

These  tinlticky  «imilles,  tidcwi  b)r  fheintelte^ 
may  perhaps  render  my  meapid^  «jcritota1  to  «& 
ignorant  translator ;  or  there  nmybavefellen  fifom 
my  pen  some^  eapr«slorts,  wMch,  taken  by  tbcm- 
selvcs  likewise,  may  to  the  same  person  bavie  tht 
same  effect.  iJut  if  tbfe  tranrtator  liad  t)Cen  master 
of  our  tonmie,  the  general  tenodr  of  my  argmnew^ 
that  wh1(!h  precedes  atid  that  ^nA<!ti  ftdlows  tb% 
passages  objected  to^*  would  have  sufl&cientYy  He? 
termfinedbim  as  to  the  wwscfse  mtekning  df  them  x 
imd  If  Madam  Dacier  )idS  taken  tip  hdr  fen  m 
Uttte  more  leisnrely,  or  1iad  amployed  it  with 
more  temper,  she  wotflft  not  bavfe  answctieayara^ 
phrasi^  of  ber  own,  wblA  even  thb  translation 
will  natjtistlTy,  Andwblch  gay,  more  tbanem^^ 
ttie  very  coAtraty  to  'wljat  tl>ave  laidia  thfj 
pa^!«ge8  ^emsdv^s. 

tf  any  person  lias  curioSfty  eOQufh  to  real!  fhh 
trtiole  paragraphs  in  m^  prpfacfe,  br'some  manglcfl 
parts  of  which  these  teftections  are  Tnade.  lie  will 
ca^ly  discern  (bit  1  am  as  otthoAox  is  *MadaflD^ 
Dadfer  licrsdf  in  th<jBe  very  nicies  on  wh1<S 
She  treats  me  like  an  heretic :  'he  vill  easily  s^ 
that  all  the  difference  "betwefm  tB  coi^lisis  la  thi*, 
that  *I  dffcr  opinions,  aod  she  delivers  Soctrhies^ 
that  my  imagination  represent  Homer  as'tho 
greatest  of  himiab  poeu,  whereas  in  "hers  lie  wga 
exalted  above  bumanity ;  WfcfHbll?ty™i  impec- 
c^mty  wefe  two  of  bis  rfttHbotfrs.  Tliere  wa« 
thcreFore  no  oced  Of  d^(?nding  Homer  agahiit  m% 
Who,  (if!  mi6tAenot)bad  carried  my  admiration 
of  him  as 'far  as  it  can  be  carried,  yitbadt  ^ivi% 
a  real  occasion  of  writiifif  in  bis  dWIehce. 

After  answering  my  liaimlete  slmtlies,  Ae  pro- 
ceeds to  a  matter  which  does  not  regard  so  muCK 
the  honour  of  ffomer,  as  that  of  the  times  lie  11yc4 
in  ;  add  here  I  must  con&ss  flie  does  ndt  Wholjy 
mistake  my  mining,  'but  I  thidkshe  mistakes  the 
state  ^  the  q\testion,  Sbetiad  said  the  mannets 
of  those  tirpes  were  lo  much  the  better,  the  lesa 
they  were  Hke  oiiti.  T  thoyght  tbls  required^ 
Wttfe  tjualificatkm.  'I  confessed  tbat  in  my  cmiofon 
the  world  was  metiRSed  in  some  pdints,  snCb  as  the 
custom  of  putting  itfjiole  nat&rts  to  the  sword, 
comlemning  kings  and  Abrfr  Tamilles  to  perp^tuAl 
slavery,  and  a  few  others.  Madam  Dader  judgca 
othenvlse  in  this ;  but  as  to  the  Jrest,  particularly 
In  preferring  the  jdmpntfity  of  the  anciettt  world 
to  the  luxury  ttf  ours,  wbiiCji  is  the  main  point 
contended  liji-,  she  owns  we  agt6e.  This  t 'thought 
was  well ;  but  I  am  so  unfortunate  that, this  too  h 
taken  amiss,  and  called  Adopting,  Cr  (If  you  wiJJ) 
stealhig  her  s^timertt.  The  truth  is,  die  mjgbt 
bave  said  her  woirds,  fori  used  them  6n  purpose. 
^)eing  then  pr<tfe86M!y  dtij^g  flromlicr:  tfeoajjl^ 
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I  night  haye  done  the  same  without  intending 
that  compliment,  for  they  arc  also  to  be  found  in 
Eiistathius,  and  the  sentiment  I  believe  is  that  of 
all  mankind.  I  cannot  really  tell  what  to  say  to 
this  whole  remark ;  only  that  in  the  first  part  of 
it,  Madam  Dacier  is  displeased  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  her,  and  in  the  last  that  I  do :  but  this  is  a 
temper  which  every  polite  man  should  overlook 
in  a  lady. 

To  punbh  my  incrratitude,  she  resolves  to  ex- 
pose my  blunders,  and  selects  two  which  I  sup- 
pose are  the  roost  flagrant,  out  of  the  many  for 
which  she  could  have  chastised  me.  It  happens 
that  the  first  of  these  is  in  part  the  translator's, 
and  in  part  her  own,  without  any  share  of  mine : 
she  quotes  the  end  of  a  sentence,  and  he  puts  in 
French  what  I  never  wrote  in  Rnglish :  "  Homer," 
I  said,  "  opened  a  new  and  boundless  walk  for  his 
imagination,  and  created  a  world  for  himself  in 
the  invention  of  fable  ;"  which  he  translates,  **  Ho- 
inere  crea  pour  son  usage  un  monde  mouvant,  en 
inventant  la  fable." 

Madam  Dacier  justly  wonders  at  this  nonsense 
in  me;  jind  I,  in  the  translator.  As  to  what  I 
meant  by  Homer's  invention  of  fable,  it  is  after- 
wards particularly  distinguished  from  that  exten- 
sive sense  in  which  she  took  it,  by  these  words. 
**  If  Homer  was  not  the  first  who  introduced  the 
deities  (as  Herodotus  imas^ines)  into  the  religion 
of  Greece,  he  seems  the  first  who  brought  them 
into  a  S3rstem  of  machinery  for  poetry." 

The  other  blunder  she  accuses  me  of  is,  the 
mistaking  a  passage  in  Aristotle,  and  she  is  pleased 
to  send  me  back  to  this  philosopher's  treatise  of 
Poetry,  and  to  her  preface  on  the  Od3r88ey,  for 
roy  better  instruction.  Now  though  I  am  saucy 
-enough  to  think  that  one  may  sometimes  differ 
from  Aristotle  without  blundering,  and  though  I 
am  sure  one  may  sometimes  foil  into  an  errour  by 
following  him  servilely ;  yet  I  own,  that  to  quote 
Any  author  for  what  he  never  said,  is  a  blunder ; 
(but,  by  the  way»  to  correct  an  author  for  what 
he  never  said,  is  somewhat  worse  than  a  blunder.) 
My  words  were  these :  "  As  there  is  a  greater  va- 
riety of  characters  in  the  Iliad  than  in  any  other 
poem,  so  there  is  of  speeches.  Every  thing  in  it 
has  manners,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it;  that  is, 
every  thing  is  acted  or  spoken  :  very  little  passes 
in  narration."  She  justly  says,  that  '*  Every  thing 
which  is  acted  or  spoken,  has  not  necessaril}'  man- 
ners merely  because  it  is  acted  or  spoken."  Agreed : 
but  I  would  ask  the  question,  whether  any  thing 
can  have  manners  which  is  neither  acted  nor 
spoken  ?  If  not,  then  the  whole  Iliad  being  almost 
spent  in  speech  and  action,  almost  every  thing  in 
it  has  manners,  since  Homer  has  been  proved  be- 
fore, in  a  long  paragraph  of  the  preface,  to  have 
iexcelled  in  drawing  characters  and  painting  man- 
ners, and  indeed  his  whole  poem  is  one  continued 
occasion  of  showing  this  bright  part  of  his  talent. 

To  speak  fairly,  it  is  impossible  she  could  read 
even  the  translation,  and  take  my  sense  so  wrong 
as  she  represents  it ;  but  1  was  first  translated  ig- 
tK>rantly,  and  then  read  partially.  My  expres- 
sion indeed  was  not  quite  exact ;  it  should  have 
been,*"  Every  thing  has  manners,  as  Aristotle  calls 
them."  But  such  a  fault  methinks  might  have 
been  spared,  sinc^  if  one  was  to  look  with  that 
jdisposition  she  discovers  towards  me,  even  on  her 
own  excellent  writings,  one  might  find  some  mis- 


Ukes  which  no  context  can  redress;  as  where 
she  makes  Eustathius  call  Cratisthenes  the  Phlia* 
sian,  Callisthenes  the  Physician*.  What  a  triumph 
might  some  slips  of  this  sort  have  afibrded  to 
Homer's,  hers,  and  my  enemies,  from  which  she 
was  only  screened  by  their  happy  ignorance  !  How 
unlucky  had  it  been,  when  she  insulted  Mr.  de  la 
Motte  for  omitting  a  material  passage  in  the  speech 
of  Helen  to  Hector ',  Iliad  vi.  if  some  champion 
for  the  moderns  had  by  chance  understood  so 
much  Greek,  as  to  whisper  him,  that  there  was 
no  such  passage  in  Homer  ? 

Our  concern,  zeal,  and  even  jealousy,  for  our 
great  author's  honour  were  mutual,  our  endea- 
vours to  advance  it  were  equal,  and  I  have  as 
often  trembled  for  it  in  her  hands,  as  she  could 
in  mine.  It  was  one  of  the  many  reasons  I  had  to 
wish  the  longer  life  of  this  lady,  that  I  must  cer- 
tainly  have  regained  her  good  opinion,  in  ^ite  of 
all  misrepresenting  translators  whatever.  1  could 
not  have  expected  it  on  any  other  terms  than 
being  approved  as  great,  if  not  as  passionate,  an 
admirer  of  Homer  as  herself.  For  that  was  the 
first  condition  of  her  favour  and  friendship ;  other- 
wise not  one's  taste  alone,  but  one's  morality  had 
been  corrupted,  nor  would  any  man's  religion  have 
been  suspected,  who  did  not  implicitly  believe  in 
an  author  whose  doctrine  is  so  conformable  to 
Holy  Scripture.  However,  as  different  people  have 
different  ways  of  expresj,ing  their  belief,  some 
purely  by  public  and  general  acts  of  worship 
others  by  a  reverend  sort  of  reasoning  and  inquiry 
about  the  grounds  of  it ;  it  is  the  same  in  admira- 
tion,  some  prove  it  by  exclamations,  others  by 
respect  I  have  observed  that  the  loudest  huz:^ 
given  to  a  great  man  in  triumph,  proceed  not 
from  his  friends  but  the  rabble ;  and  as  I  hav^ 
fancied  it  the  same  with  the  rabble  of  critics,  a 
desire  to  be  distinguished  from  them  has  turned 
me  to  the  more  moderate,  and,  I  hope,  more 
rational  method.  Though  I  am  a  poet,  I  would 
not  be  an  enthusiast ;  and  though  I  am  an  En- 
glishman, I  would  not  be  fnriously  of  a  party.  I 
am  far  from  thinking  myself  that  genius,  upon 
whom,  at  the  end  of  these  remarks,  Madam  Da- 
cier congratulates  my  country :  one  capable  of 
"  correcting  Homer,  and  consequently  of  rcfbrm- 
mg  mankind,  and  amending  this  constitution." 
It  was  not  to  Great  Briuin  this  ought  to  have 
been  applied,  since  our  nation  has  one  happiness 
for  which  she  might  have  preferred  it  to  her  own 
that,  as  much  as  we  abound  in  other  miserable 
misguided  sects,  we  have  at  least  none  of  the 
blasphemers  of  Homer.  Wc  stedfasUy  and  unani- 
mously believe,  both  his  poem,  and  our  constitu- 
tion, to  be  the  best  that  everjiuman  wit  invented? 
that  the  one  is  not  more  incapable  of  amendment 
than  the  other ;  and  (old  as  they  both  are)  we 
despise  any  French  or  Englishman  whatever,  who 
shall  presume  to  retrench,  to  innovate,  or  to  make 
the  least  alteration  in  either.  Far  therefore  from 
the  genins  for  which  Madam  Dacier  mistook  me 
my  whole  desire  is  but  to  preserve  the  humble 
character  of  a  faithful  transUtor,  and  a  quiet 
subject.  ^ 

•racier  Remarques  snr  le  4me  livie  de  V  Odyss. 
p.  476.  "' 

^  De  la  Corruption  du  Gout 
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t6 
MR.  DRYDBN, 

ON  HH  BtCXLtBIIT  TftAMtLATIOH  OP  fUCIt. 

WhBNE'ER  gi*at  ViiuiPs  bfty  vme  I  see. 
The  pompous  scene  charms  my  a^iiing  ejre : 
There  different  beauties  ili  perfectioB  meet  $ 
The  thoa]|;hts  as  proper,  as  Uie  numbers  sweet : 
And  when  wild  Cincy  mounts  a  dSeHring  height, 
Judgm^  st^ps  in,  and  moderates  her  flight. 
Vf^&ff  he  minhgtiB  \A  irealfhy  stor^ 
Still  says  eitoi^,  attd  yet  impBte  Atifl  Ao<« ; 
For  t&oa^  the  weighty  sense  be  closely  wrc^ght. 
The  ieader*s  left  to  iMplrOTe  the  pleittiiig  thought 

Henee  we  despair  to  see  an  English- dress 
Should  e'er  t^s  nerrons  taergy  express ; 
For  w1k>  could  that  in  ^Btter'd  rhyme  enclose, 
Which  witboiit  loss  can  scarce  be  told  in  prose  1 

But  you,  great  l^r,  his  manfy  genius  raise  ; 
And  make  yOKir  tdp)f  l^tt  «A  eqYkAl  pftdse. 
Oh  how  I  seiitheiBin  9o^  Scenes  of  loVfe, 
RenMrlllble  ^^kssloib^ite  adoiieeo^d  nio¥e! 
Here  G^'ir^^UMttalVi  wHhUeVait  eiepMil, 
And  pale Elisa  leaves  her  peaceful  rest: 
Leaves  her  Elysiutt^  as  if  glad  to  live, 
To^  love,  and  wish,  to  sigh,  despaiiv  and  grieve. 
And  ^  again  for  him  th^  would  again  deceive. 
Jfor  does  the  mighty  IVojan  less  appear 
Than  ifars  himself  amidst  the  storms  of  w»r* 
Kow  his  fieroe  eyes  with  double  fiiry  glow. 
And  a  new  dread  attends  th*  impending  blow : 
The  Daunian  chiefii  thdr  eager  rage  abate, 
Anfl,  though  unwounded,  seem  to  feel  their  fiste. 

Long  the  rude  fury  of  an  ignorant  age. 
With  barbarous  spite,  prophan'd  his  sacred  page. 
The  heavy  Dutchmen,  with  laborious  toil. 
Wrested  his  sense,  and  cramp'd  his  vigorous  style; 
No  time,  no  pains,  the  drudging  pedants  spare ; 
But  still  hb  shoulders  must  the  burden  bear. 
While  through  the  mazes  of  their  comments  led, 
We  learn  not  what  he  writes,  but  what  they  read. 
Yet,  through  these  shades  of  undistinguished  night 
Appeared  some  glimmering  intervals  of  light ; 
Till  mangled  by  a  vile  translating  sect. 
Like  babes  by  witches  in  effigy  rackt ; 
Till  Ogieby,  mature  in  dulness,  rose. 
And  Holbom  doggrcl,  and  low  chiming  prose. 
His  strength  and  beauty  did  at  once  depose. 
Hut  now  the  magic  spell  is  at  an  end. 
Since  ev'n  the  dead  in  you  hath  found  a  friend ; 
You  free  the  bard  from  rude  oppressors'  power, 
4pd  grace  his  verse  with  charnui  ankaowa  before : 


He,  doubly  thus  obliged,  must  doubting  standi 
Which  diiefiy  shodld  his  grtktitnde  ooitiiiHUid ; 
Whether  should  elhim  the  tribute  of  his  hearty 
Thefi«nMi'k  boimty,  or  the  poet's  strt 

Alike  with  ^Mffti' mod  detlgic  we  ^He^d 
The  Roman  genius  in  thy  verse  renew'd  & 
We  MW  thee  raise  soft  Ovid's  amorous  fire, 
Abd  fit  the  tun^ul  Horace  to  thy  lyre : 
^e  saw  new  gaU  imbitter  Juvenars  pen. 
And  crabbed  Ferseus  made  politely  plain  : 
YWgll  vlobe  ««s  thought  too  §i«ht  a  tAdt  $ 
What  5^  coaM  scarOe  perfointa,  orweduift  ^  i 
Atask!  which  Waller's  M^isecoukitoe'er Engage; 
A  task  !  too  hard  for  Dedhaik's  Stronger  f«ge  : 
Sure  of  success  they  some  slight  sallies  try'd. 
But  the  fenc'd  coast  their  bold  attempts  defy'd. 
With  fear  their  o'ermatchM  forces  bade  they 
Quitt^  the  province  &te  reserv'd  for  you.    [ditnr. 
In  vain  tbns  Pliilip  did  the  l^elsians  ilorm  | 
A  #6ilL  Els  s6n  was  destin'd  to  perform. 

*'  O  bad  Roscd&Mmm  Itv^d  to  hail  the  day. 
And  sing  loud  Pseans  through  the  crowded  way  ; 
When  you  in  Homan  majesty  appear. 
Which  none  know  better,  and  noae  come  so  neM:'^ 
The  happy  author  would  with  wonder  see. 
His  roles  were  only  prophecies  of  thee : 
And  were  he  now  to  give  translators  light. 
He'd  l>id  them  only  read  thy  woric,  and  write. 

For  this'great  task  our  loud  applause  Is  dne^ 
We  own  old  favours,  but  muM  press  for  new : 
Th'  expecting  worid  demands  one  labour  more  $ 
And  thy  lov'd  Homer  does  thy  aid  implore. 
To  right  his  ii^jur'd  works,  and  set  them  ftee 
Fhxn  the  lewd  rhymes  of  groveling  Ogleby. 
Then  shall  his  verse  in  grateful  pomp  appear^ 
Nor  will  his  birth  renew  the  ancient  jar ; 
On  those  Greek  cities  we  shall  look  with  scon. 
And  in  our  Britain  think  the  ^t  bom. 


TO 

MRDRYDErf, 


ON  HIS  TSANSLATION  OP  VltOIL* 

W^g  read,  how  dreams  and  visions  hereiofoke 
The  prophet  and  the  poet  could  inspire  ; 

And  make  them  in  unusual  rapture  soar. 
With  rage  divine,  and  with  poetic  fire. 

O  could  I  find  it  now ;— -would  Virgil's  shade 
But  for  a  while  vouchsafe  to  bear  the  light ; 

To  grace  my  numbers,  and  that  Muse  to  aic^ 
Who  sings  the  poet  that  hai  done  him  rights. 
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It  long  has  been  thitf  sacred  author's  fiste. 
To  lie  at  every  doll  translator's  will ;  [weight 

Long,  long  his  Muse  has  gooan'd  beneath  the 
Of  mangling  Ogleby's  presumptuous  quilL 

Dryden,  at  last,  in  his  defence  arose  ; 
Hie  &ther  now  b  righted  by  the  son : 

And  while  his  Muse  endearotirs  to  disdoee 
That  poet*s  beauties,  she  declares  her  own. 

In  your  sOiooth,  pompous  numbers  drest,  each  line, 
Each  thought,  betrays  such  a  miyestic  touch ; 

He  could  not,  had  be  finish'd  his  design, 
Haye  wbh'd  it  better^  or  have  done  so  mnoh. 

You,  like  hb  hero,  though  jrourself  were  free, 
And  disentangled  from  the  war  of  wit ; 

You,  who  secure  might  other  dangers  see, 
Ax)d  safe  from  all  malidous  censures  sit 

Yet  because  sacred  VirgiPs  noble  Muse, 
Orlay'd  by  fools,  was  ready  to  expire : 

To  risk  your  fame  again,  you  boldly  chuse. 
Or  to  redeem,  or  perish  with  your  sire. 

E^n  first  and  last,  we  owe  him  half  to  you. 
For  that  his  £neids  miss'd  their  threatened  fate. 

Was— that  his  friends  by  some  prediction  knew. 
Hereafter,  who  correcting  should  translate. 

But  hold,  my  Muse,  thy  needless  flight  restrain. 
Unless,  like  him,  thou  couldst  a  verK  indite : 

To  think  his  duicy  to  describe  is  vain. 
Since  nothing  can  discover  light,  but  light. 

'Tis  want  of  genius  that  does  more  deny : 
'71s  fear  my  praise  should  make  your  glory  less. 

And  therefore,  like  the  modest  painter,  I 
Must  draw  the  veil,  where  I  cannot  express. 

BBMET  OIAHIU. 


TO  MJ{.  DRYDEN. 


No  undisputed  monarch  govem'd  yet 
With  universal  sway  the  realms  of  wit ; 
Nature  could  uever  such  expense  aftnxi ; 
Each  several  province  own'd  a  several  lord. 
A  poet  then  had  his  poetic  wife, 
Qp6  Muse  embraced,  and  married  fbr  his  life. 


By  the  stale  thing  his  appetite  was  clojr*^ 
His  fancy  lessen'd,  and  his  fire  destroy*d» 
But  I>^ature,  grown  extravagantly  kind, 
\^1th  all  her  treasures  did  adorn  jrour  mnid. 
The  different  powers  were  then  united  found. 
And  you  wit's  universal  monarch  crowned. 
Your  mighty  sway  your  great  desert  secures. 
And  every  Muse  and  every  Orace  is  yours. 
To  none  confin'd,  by  turns  you  all  eigoy. 
Sated  with  this,  you  to  another  fly. 
So  sultan-like  in  your  seraglio  stand. 
While  wishing  Muses  wait  for  your  command. 
Thus  no  decay,  no  want  of  vigour  find. 
Sublime  your,  fancy,  boundless  is  your  mind. 
Not  all  the  blasts  of  time  can  do  jron  wrong ; 
Young,  spite  of  age  $  in  spite  of  weakness,  strong. 
Time,  like  Alcides,  strikes  you  to  the  groimdt 
You,  like  Antseus,  from  each  £ill  rebouiad. 

fl.  ST.  iOHll. 


TO  MJt  DRYDEN, 
ON  BIS  vntoiL. 

kit  said  that  Phidias  gave  such  living  grace 
To  the  carv'd  image  of  a  beauteous  &ce, 
That  the  cold  marble  might  even  seem  to  be 
The  life;  and  the  tHie  lifls,  the  imagery. 

You  passed  that  arUst,  sir,  and  all  his  powers. 
Making  the  best  of  Boman  poets  ours ; 
With  such  efiect,  we  know  not  which  to  call 
The  imitation,  which  th*  original. 

What  Virgil  lent,  y  ju  pay  in  equal  weight. 
The  charming  beauty  df  the  coin  no  less  j 
And  such  the  majesty  of  your  impress. 

You  seem  the  very  author  you  translate. 

Tb  certain,  were  he  now  alive  with  us. 
And  did  revolving  destiny  constrain 
To  dress  hk  thoughts  in  English  o'er  agaia. 

Himself  could  write  no  otherwise  than  thuSb 

Hb  old  eBComhim  never  did  appear 
So  true  as  now ;  Romans  and  Greeks,  submit. 
Something  of  late  b  in  our  language  writ, 

More  nobly  great  than  the  £un*d  Uittb  were. 

iAy  waiGB«» 
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PASTORALS. 


VO  TB6  tlOHT  HOBIOU&ABLt 

HUGH    LORD   CLIFFORD, 

BAION  or  CaUDLBIGB. 
HY  tOtO, 

I  HAVE  found  it  not  more  difficult  to  traz^ate  Vir- 
gUj  than  to  find  such  patrons  as  I  desire  for  my 
translation.  For  though  England  is  not  wanting 
in  ,  a  learned  nobility,  yet  such  are  my  unhappy 
ciirumstances,  that  they  have  ^confined  me  to  a 
Barrow  choice.  To  the  greater  part,  I  have  not 
the  honour  to  be  known;  and  to  some  of  them  I 
cannot  show  at  present,  by  any  public  act,  that 
gratefal  respect  which  I  shall  ever  bear  them  in 
niy  heart.    Yet  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 

^  Ibrtune,  since,  in  the  midst  of  that  abundance  I 
could  not  possibly  have  chosen  better,  than  the 
worthy  son  of  so  illustrious  a  father.  He  was  the 
patron  of  my  manhood,  when  I  6ourished  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world;  though  with  small  advanUge 
to  my  fortune,  till  he  awakened  the  remembrance 
of  nay  royal  roaster.  He  was  that  Potlio,  or  that 
Varus,  who  introduced  me  to  Augustus:  and 
though  he  soon  dismissed  himself  from  state-affairs 
yet  in  the  short  time  of  his  admini^itration  he  shone 
00  powerfully  upon  me,  that,  like  the  heat  of  a 
Russian  summer,  he  ripened  the  fruits  of  poetry 
in  a  cold  climate;  and  gave  me  wherewithal  to 
imhsist  at  least,  in  the  long  winter  which  succeeded. 

'  What  I  now  offer  to  your  lordship  is  the  wretched 
remainder  of  a  sickly  age,  worn  out  with  study, 
and  oppressed  by  fortune :  without  other  support 
than  the  constancy  and,  patience  of  u  Christian. 
You,  my  lord,  are  yet  in  the  flower  of  your  youth, 

'  and  may  live  to  enjoy  the  beuf'fits  of  the  peace 
which  is  promised  Europe.  I  can  only  Uenr  of 
that  blessing:    for  years,  and,  aUiVj  ^!1  things. 


want  of  health,  have  shftt  me  out  horn  Bhariog 
in  the  bappineti.  The  poets,  who  oondemB  their 
Tsntalui  to  Hell,  had  added  to  hit  torments,  if 
they  had  placed  him  in  Elyshnn,  which  it  the 
proper  emblem  of  my  condition^  The  fruit  and 
the  water  may  reach  my  lipt,  but  cannot  entert 
and  if  they  oouM,  yet  I  want>a  palate  as  well  as 
a  digestion.  But  it  it  iom«  khid  of  pleasure  to 
me,  to  please  thote  whom  I  respect  And  I  am 
not  altogether  out  of  hope,  that  these  Pastorals 
of  Virgil  may  give  your  lordship  some  delight* 
though  made  Fjiglish  by  one,  who  scarce  temema^ 
bers  that  pasaon  which  inspired  my  author  when 
he  wrote  them.  Those  were  hit  first  ettay  in 
poetry,  (if  the  Ceirat  wat  not  his:)  and  it  was 
more  excuseable  in  him  to  describe  love  when  he 
was'young,  than  for  me  to  translate  him  when  I 
am  old.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  and  I 
begin  this  work  in  my  great  climacteric.  But 
having  perhaps  a  better  constitution  than  my  au* 
thor,  I  have  wronged  him  less,  considering  my  cir- 
cumstances, than  those  who  have  attempted  him 
before,  either  in  our  own,  or  any  modem  lan- 
guage. And  though  this  version  b  not  void  of  er- 
rours,  yet  it  comforts  me  that  the  faults  of  othen 
are  not  worth  finding.  Mine  are  neither  grost 
nor  frequent,  in  those  Eclogues,  wherein  my  mtter 
has  raised  himself  above  that  hnoU>le  style  in 
which  pastoral  delights,  and  which  I  matt  confest 
is  pfoper  to  the  education  and  converse  of  sbep. 
herds:  for  he  found  the  strength  of  his  genias  be- 
times, and  was  even  in  hit  youth  prelndtog  to  his 
Georgict,  and  his  Maeia,  He  could  not  foi^ear  to 
try  his.  wings,  though  his  pinions  were  not  hardened 
to  maintain  a  long  laboriooa  flight.  Yet  some- 
ti^ics  they  bore  him  to  a  pitch  as  lofty,  as  ever 
be  was  able  to  reach  afterwards.  But  when  he 
was  admonished  by  his  sulject.  to  descend,*  |m~ 
came  down  gently  aiding  in  the  aif,  and  tinging 
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to  the  gibuiMl.    Like  a  laric,  melodiout  id  her 
mounting,  and  continuing  her  long  till  she  alights: 
still  piepnruig  for  a  higher  flight  at  her  next  sally, 
and  tuning  her  voice  to  better  music    The  fourth, 
the  sixth,  and  the  eighth  Pastorate,  aie  clear  eri- 
dences  of  this  truth.     la  tli4  ftUM  fi*t  Be  cod- 
tains  himself  within  his  bounds;  but  addressing  to 
Pollio,  his  great  patron,  and  himself  no  Tulgar 
poet,  he  no  longer  could  reUfVitt  th«  freedoar  of 
bis  spirit,  but  b^an  to  assert  bis  native  cbaracteri 
which  is  sublimity.      Putting  himself  under  the 
conduct  of  the  same  Cumasan  Sibyl,  whom  after- 
wards he  gave  for  a  guide  to.  his  ifineas.    U  is  true 
he  was  sensible  of  his  own  boldness ;  and  we  know 
It  by  the  Paulo  Majora,  which  begins  his  fourth 
Eclogue.    He  remembered,  like  young  Manlius, 
that  he  was fxhiddenld  engage;  bat  what  airasls 
im  eapreto  ootataiand  «(^  a  yauthlal  <»OQri|^  which 
jpreiagesvtclMyia  tfaealtem^?  Bftcouiii^  with 
■Ucaesr,  fab  pioededs  farther  in  tbe  liatk^  aad  la- 
ipodca  fte  lihmnee  of  phtl6«%hy.    And  nalwkh- 
atiadhig  that  Phoabni  had  iMewamed  biai  «f  siag- 
k^  of  wars,  as  he  thefc  oenieMe^  yet  he  |*e- 
tvBMd  tbatihfe^elii^  of  aatiire  was  as  ftee  tohisn 
m  to  LucrethM*  who  at  bis  age  eiplained  it  ae- 
eordiag  to  the  puine^plas  «f  Bpieum^      In  biff 
al^th  Eciague,   Ir  has  innovated  notMag^  the 
lamer  part  of  it  beng  the  conqAaiat  a«d  dc^r 
of  a  foltaken  lavef:  the  latter  a  chMrm  of  an  ea-> 
Chaatrtsffi  10  leacw  a  lort  aflfcctioa.   Butthecatt- j 
plftiat  perhapb  eeataine  sooke  topits  whioh  are 
above  the  ctondUlion  of  his  persttit  i  aad  aar  author 
•eeau  to  have  made  hi*  herdBBMn  sooiewhat  too 
learned  for  their  pvofoslioB:  the  chirms  ai*e  ttko 
of  the  same  natural  but  bolh  irm  copied  firom 
Theooritns,  and  had  tacdved  tiie  applause  of  fioT- 
iher  ages  in  their  original.    There  is  a  kind  of 
n*ticity  fai  all  those  poaspobs  veifees;  somewhat 
af  a  holiday  shepkeaA  strattiag  la  his  countiy 
hu^as.    The  like  may  be  observed,  both  in  the 
PalKo,   and  the  SllehoB;    where  the  similitiMles 
aia  drawn  from  the  woods  and  meadows.    They 
teem  to  me  to  nppresent  our  poet  betwhrt  a  fhr- 
mtt  and  a  oduAier,   whea  he  left  Maatua  for 
Itome,  HMt  dressed  hiliBelf  in  hfs  btiM  habit  to  t^. 
pe*r  htfyfe  his  patnai:  soanewhat  too  fiae  for  ^e 
place  ftom  whence  he  ealna,   and  yet  retainhig 
part  of  Us  shapMctty.    Iti  the  aloth  Pastoral  he 
coNectt  acime  beautiAil  passages,  whioh  were  scat- 
terad  in  Tfaaocritas,  whidi  he  oouM  not  insert  into 
any  of  Ms  former  Eclogues,  and  yet  was  nnwilhag 
they  should  be  lost    In  all  tiie  rest  he  is  e%ual  to 
his  fliciliaa  master,  and  observes  Kke  him  a  jost 
dec6ram,  both  of  the  subject  and  the  persons.    As 
imiticdlarly  in  the  third  Pastoral^  where  one  of 
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his  shepherds  describes  a  bowl,  or  macer,  cainaa^ 
carved. 

In  medio  duo  signa:  Conon,  et  quis  fuit  alter 
Descripsit  radio  totum  qui  gentibns  oibenk 
Ha  remedbers  only  tha  flame  of  Caoon*'  and  for* 
g^  ttta  «thef  ett  set  |torpose  (whether  he  meant 
Anaximander  or  Eudoxus  I  dispute  not) ;  but  ha 
was  certainly  forgotten,  to  show  his  country  swain 
wti  no  great,  sobtda^. 

After  all,  I  mw^t  confess  that  the  boorish  dialect 
of  Theocritus  lias  a  secret  chdrm  in  it,  which  the 
Roman  language  cannot  imitate,  thtaigh  Virgil 
has  draans  it  down  as  low  as  posnbly  he  coold : 
as  in  the  Cujum  Pecus,  and  some  other  words,  foe' 
which  he  was  so  unjustly  blamed  by  the  bad  critic^ 
of  his  age,  who  could  not  see  the  beauties  of  that 
Merum  Rus,  whish  Che  poet  debcribed  in  those  ex- 
pressions. But  Theocritus  may  justly  be  prefened 
as  the  original,  withotft  ki^iry  tb  Viigil  wha 
modestly  contonts  himaetf  with  the  tecond  place, 
and  glories  only  in  being  the  first  who  transplanted 
pastoral  into  his  own  country;  and  brought  it 
there  te  bear  as  happily  as  the  cherry-trees  whiah 
Lucullus  brought  from  Pontus. 

Our  own  nation  has  produced  a  third  poet  In 
this  kind,  not  inferior  to  the  two  former.  For 
the  Shepherd*!  Calendar  of  Spenser  i^  not  to  be 
matched  in  any  modem  language.  Kot  even 
by  Tssso's  Amyhtas,  which  infinitely  transcends 
Ouarini's  Pastor  Fido,  as  havhig  more  of  nature  in 
it,  and  being  almost  wholly  dear  from  the  wretched 
affectation  of  learning.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the 
Piscatofy  Eclogues,  because  no  modem  Latin  can 
bear  criticism.  It  is  no  wonder  that  rollfaig  down 
t&fough  so  many  barbarous  ages,  from  the  spring 
of  Virgil,  it  bears  along  with  it  the  filth  and  ordure 
of  the  Ooths  and  Vandals.  Neither  will  I  mention 
Monsieur  Fontenelle,  the  living  glory  of  the 
French.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  have  excelled  his 
master  Luciaa,  without  attempting  to  compare 
our  miserable  age  with  that  of  Virgil  or  Theocritus. 
Let  me  only  add,  for  his  reputation, 
——Si  Pergama  dextri 
Defend!  possent,  etiam  li4c  defensa  fuissent 
But  Spensitr  being  master  of  our  northern  dialect, 
aad  skilled  in  Chaucer's  English,  has  so  exactly 
imiUtad  the  Doric  of  Theocritus,  that  his  love  ii 
a  perfect  image  of  that  passion  whhch  God  infused 
into  both  seaes,  before  it  was  corrupted  with  the 
knowledge  of  arts,  and  the  ceremonies  of  what  we 
caU  good  manners. 

My  lord,  1  know  to  whoa^  I  dedicate  i  and  eoold 
not  have  been  induced  by  any  OMtive  to  put  this 
part  of  Viqpl,  or  any  other  into  uideamed  bai^ 
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VbD  h9W  reaa  him  with  pleasure,  and  I  dare  say, 
%ith  admiration,  in  the  Latin,  of  which  you  are 
A  master.  You  have  added  to  your  natural  en- 
dowments, which,  without  flattery,  are  eminent, 
the  superstnicturts  of  study,  and  the  knowledge 
of  good  autboffs.  Courage,  probity,  And  humanity 
are  inherent  in  you.  These  virtues  have  ever 
been  habitual  to  the  ancient  bouse  of  Cumberland, 
from  whence  you  are  descended,  and  of  which  our 
chronicles  make  so  honourable  mention  in  the  long 
wars  betwixt  the  rival  families  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. Your  fore&thers  have  asserted  the  party 
which  they  chose  till  death,  and  died  for  its  defence 
tn  the  fields  of  battle.  You  have  besides  the  fresh 
remembrance  of  your  noble  fisther ;  firom  whom  yon 
never  can  degenerate. 

—Nee  Imbellem  feroces 


Progenerant  aquila  columbam. 
It  being  almost  morally  impossible  for  you  to 
be  other  than  you  are  by  kind ;  I  need  neither 
praise  nor  incite  your  virtue.  You  are  acquainted 
with  the  Roman  history,  and  know  without  my  in* 
Ibrmation  that  patronage  and  clientship  always 
descended  from  the  fathers  to  the  sons,  and  that 
Abe  same  plebeian  bouses  bad  recourse  to  the  same 
.  patrician  line,  which  had  fbrmerly  protected  them ; 
and  followed  their  principles  and  fortunes  to  the 
last  So  that  I  am  your  lordship's  by  descent, 
and  part  of  your  inheritance.  And  the  natural 
inclination  which  I  have  to  serve  you,  adds  to 
your  paternal  rif ht,  for  I  wa^  wholly  jrours  from 
the  first  moment  when  I  had  the  happiness  and 
honour  of  being  known  to  you.  Be  pleased  there- 
fore to  accept  the  rudiments  of  Viit^il's  poetry : 
coarsely  translated,  I  confess,  but  which  yet  re- 
tains some  beauties  of  the  author,  which  neither 
the  barbarity  of  our  language,  nor  my  unskilful- 
ness,  could  so  much  sully,  but  that  they  some- 
times appear  in  the  dim  m  rror  which  I  hold  be- 
fore you.  The  subject  is  not  unsuitable  to  yoifr 
youth,  which  allows  you  yet  to  love,  and  is  proper 
to  yonr  present  scene  of  life.  Rural  recreations 
abroad,  and  books  at  home,  are  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  a  man  who  U  early  wise;  and  gives 
fortune  no  more  hold  of  him,  than  of  necessity  he 
must  It  is  good,  on  some  occasions,  to  think 
beforehand  as  little  as  we  can ;  to  enjoy  as  much 
of  the  present  as  will  not  endanger  our  futurity, 
and  to  provide  ourselves  with  the  virtuoso's  saddle 
Which  will  be  sure  to  amble,  when  the  world  is 
upon  the  hardest  trot  What  I  humbly  ofier  to 
your  lordship  is  of  this  nature.  I  wish  it  pleasant, 
and  am  sure  it  is  innocent  May  you  ever  con- 
tmne  your  esteem  for  Virgil;  and  not  lessen  it, 
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for  the  faults  of  his  translator;  who  is,  with  all 
manner  of  respect  and  sense  of  gratitude, 
my  lord, 

your  lordship's 
most  bumble  and 

most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRY0EN. 


*nE  rnsT  pASTOtAti 

5r/n»ro  and  meub(eVs. 


tn%  Aioousiti^ 


TrtJt  occasion  of  the  first  pastoral  was  this.  IVhea 
Augustus  had  seUled  himself  in  the  Roman 
empire,  that  he  might  reward  his  veteran  troops 
for  their  past  service,  he  distributed  among 
them  all  the  lands  that  lay  about  Cremona  and 
Mantua  J  turning  out  the  right  owners  for  hav- 
ing sided  with  his  enemies.  Virgil  was  a  suf- 
ferer among  the  rest ;  who  afterwards  recovered 
his  estate  by  MaK^enas's  intercession,  and  as  an 
instance  of  his  gratitude  composed  the  following 
pastoral ;  where  he  sets  but  his  own  good  for- 
tune in  the  person  of  Tityrus,  and  the  calami- 
ties of  his  Manttian  neighbours  hi  the  character 
of  M^libcras. 


IfBtisotrs* 

BiHtAiii  the  shade  which  beechen  boughs  4iA]se* 
You,  Titjrrus,  ent^rUin  your  sylvan  Muse : 
Round  the  wide  world  in  banishment  we  roam, 
Forc'd  from  our  pleasing  fields  and  native  home  J 
While  stretch'd  at  ease  you  sing  your  happy  loves  t 
And  Amaryllis  fills  the  shady  groves* 

TIT.  These  blessings,  friend,  a  deity  beStow'd  : 
For  never  can  I  deem  him  less  than  God. 
The  tender  firstlings  of  my  woolly  breed 
Shall  on  his  holy  alUr  often  bleed. 
He  gave  my  kine  to  graze  the  flowery  plain  | 
And  to  my  pipe  renew'd  the  rural  stram. 

MEt.  I  envy  not  your  fortune,  but  admire, 
That  while  the  raging  sword  and  wasteful  fire 
Destroy  the  wretched  neighbourhood  around. 
No  hostile  arms  approach  your  happy  ground. 
Far  different  is  my  fate :  my  feeble  goats 
With  pains  I  drive  from  their  forsaken  cotes  i 
And  this  you  see  I  scarcely  drag  along, 
Who,  yeaning  on  the  rock's,  has  left  her  youhg| 
(The  hope  and  promise  of  my  failing  fold.) 
My  loss  by  dire  portents  the  gods  foretold  : 
For  had  I  not  been  blind,  1  might  have  seen 
Yon  riven  oak.  the  fairest  ef  the  greeii. 
And  the  hoarse  raven,  on  the  blasted  bough. 
By  Croaking  from  the  left  presag'd  the  oommf 

blow, 
fiuttellme,  Tityrtos,  what  heavenly  power 
Freserv'd  your  fortunes  in  that  fatal  hour  > 

TIT.  Pool  that  I  was,  I  thought  imperial  Roma 
Like  Mantua,  where  on  market-days  we  come,* 
And  thither  drive  our^te^dtrl^mbs  froBI  h< 
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So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  express : 
Aod  90  the  ^eat  I  measar'd  by  the  less. 
But  country  towns,  compared  with  her,  appear 
Like  shrubs  when  lofty  C3rpresses  are  near. 

MEL.  What  great  occasion  callM  you  hence  to 
Rome !  [slow  to  come : 

TIT.    Freedom,  which  came  at  length,  though 
Kor  did  my  search  of  liberty  begin,   ' 
Till  my  black  hahv  were  chang'd  upon  my  chin. 
Nor  Amaryllis  would  vouchsafe  a  look, 
Till  Galatea's  meaner  bonds  I  broke. 
Till  then  a  helpless,  hopeless,  homely  swain, 
I  sought  not  |i«edoro,  nor  aspir*d  to  gain  : 
Though  many  a  yictim  from  my  fblds  was  bought. 
And  many  a  cheese  to  country  markets  brought, 
Yet  all  the  little  that  I  got,  latent. 
And  still  rctum'd  as  empty  as  I  went      [mourn ; 

MEL.    We  stood  amaz*d  to  see  your  mistre» 
Unknowing  that  she  pin*d  for  your  return  : 
We  wondered  why  she  kept  her  fruit  so  long, 
For  whom  so  late  th*  ungather'd  apples  hung'; 
But  now  the  wonder  ceases,  since  I  see 
She  kept  them  only,  Tityrus,  ibrtbee.    . 
For  thee  the  bubbling  springs  appeared  to  mourn. 
And  whispering  pines  made  vows  for  thy  return. 

Trr.  What  should    I  do  ?  while  here  I  was  en- 
No  glimpse  of  godlike  liberty  remain'd ;   [chained, 
Nor  could  I  hope  in  any  place  but  there, 
To  find  a  god  so  present  to  my  prayer. 
There  first  the  youth  of  heav'nly  birth  I  view*d. 
For  whom  our  monthly  victims  arerenew'd. 
He  heard  my  vows,  and  graciously  decreed 
My  grounds  to  be  restorM,  my  former  flocks  to  feed. 

MRU  O  fortunate  old  man  1  whose  farm  remains 
For  you  sufiicient,  and  requites  your  pains. 
Though  rushes  overspread  the  neighbouring  plains, 
Though  here  the  marshy  grounds  approach  your 
And  there  the  soil  a  stony  harvest  yields,    [fields, 
Your  teaming  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows  try. 
Nor  fear  a  rot  from  tainted  company. 
Behold  yon  bordering  fence  of  sallow  trees   [bees : 
Is  fraught  with  flowers,  the  flowers  are  fraught  with 
The  busy  bees  with  a  soft  murmuring  strain 
Invite  to  gentle  sleep  the  labouring  swain. 
While  from  the  neighbouring  rock,  with  rural  songs 
The  pruner's  voice  the  pleasing  dream  prolongs ; 
Stockdoves  and  turtles  tell  their  amorous  pain. 
And,  from  the  lofty  elms,  of  love  complain. 

Trr.  Th'  inhabitants  of   seas   and  skies   shall 
change, 
And  fish  on  shore,  and  stags  in  air  shall  range. 
The  banish'd  Parthian  dwell  on  Arar's  brink,  - 
And  the  blue  German  shall  the  Tigris  drink : 
Kre  I,  forsaking  gratitude  and  tnith. 
Forget  the  figure  of  that  godlike  youth.      [knoim, 

MBL.  But  we  must  beg  our  bread  in  'climes  un- 
Beneath  the  scorching  or  the  freezing  zone. 
And  some  to  far  Oaxis  shall  be  sold  ; 
Or  try  the  Libyan  heat,  or  Scythian  cold. 
The  rest  among  the  Britons  be  confinM ; 
A  race  of  men  from  all  the  world  disjoined. 
O  must  the  wretched  exiles  ever  mourn,. 
Nor  after  length  of  roIUng  years  return  ? 
Arc  we  cond«mnM  by  fate's  unjust  decree. 
No  more  our  bouses  and  our  homes  to  see  ? 
Or  shall  we  mount  again  the  rural  throne. 
And  rule  the  country  kmgdoms,  once  our  own ! 
Did  we  for  theae  barbarians  p|ant  and  sow. 
On  €h^,  on  these,  onr  happy  fields  bestow  ?  [flow ! 
Q99A  itavcD,  what  diTtt  effects  from  civil  disconi 


Now  let  me  graft  my  pears,  and  prune  the  titte  ^ 
Tlie  fruit  is  theirs,  the  labour  only  mine 
Farewel  my  pastures,  my  paternal  stocK; 
My  fruitful  fields,  aud  my  more  fruitful  flock ! 
No  more,  my  goats,  shall  I  behold  you  climb 
The  steepy  cliffs,  or  crop  the  flowery  thyme  ! 
No  more  extended  in  the  grot  below. 
Shall  see  you  browsing  on  the  mountain's  brow 
The  prickly  shrubs  ;  and  after,  op  the  bare. 
Lean  down  the  deep  abyss,  and  hang  in  air. 
No  more  my  sheep  shall  sip  the  morning  dew  ; 
No  more  my  song  shall  pl^MC  the  rural  crew : 
Adieu,  my  tuneful  pipe  !  and  all  the  world  adieu  f 
Trr.  This  night,  at  least,  with  me  forget  your  care;. 
Chesnuts  and  curds  and  cream  shall  be  yotfr  fore  : 
The  carpet-ground  shall  be  with  leaves  overspread  ; 
And  boughs  shall  weave  a  covering  for  your  beaik 
For  see  yon  sunny  hill  the  shade  extends  : 
And  curling  smoke  from  cottages  ascends. 


THE  SECOND  PASTORAL; 

ot, 
ALEXIS. 


THE  AEOVMEfrr. 

The  commentators  can  by  no  means  agree  on  the 
person  of  Alexis,  but  are  all  of  opinion  that 
some  beautiful  jrouth  is  meant  by  him,  to  whom 
Virgil  here  makes  love  in  Corydon's  language 
and  simplicity.  His  way  of  courtship  is  wholly 
pastoral:  he  complains  of  the  boy's  coyness; 
recommends  himself  for  his  beauty  and  skill  in 
piping ;  invites  the  -  youth  into  the  country, 
where  he  promises  him  the  diversions  of  the 
place,  with  a  suitable  present  of  nuts  and  ap- 
pies :  but  when  he  finds  nothing  will  prevail,  he 
resolves  to  quit  his  troublesome  armour,  mxA 
betake  himself  again  to  his  former  business. 


YouKG  Corydon.  th'  unhappy  shepherd  swain. 
The  fair  Alexis  lov>d,  but  lov'd  in  vain : 
And  underneath  the  beechen  shade,  alone. 
Thus  to  the  woods  aod  mountains  made  his  moaa. , 
'*  Is  this,  unkind  Alexis,  my  reward. 
And  must  I  die  unpitied,  and  unheard  ? 
Now  the  green  lizard  in  the  grove  is  laid. 
The  sheep  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  shade ; 
And  Thestylis  wild  thyme  and  garlic  beats 
For  harvest  hinds,  overspent  with  toil  and  heats; ' 
While  in  the  scorching  Sun  I  trace  in  vain 
Thy  flying  footsteps  o'er  the  burning  plain, 
The  creaking  locusts  with  my  voice  conspire. 
They  fry  with  heat,  and  I  with  fierce  desire. 
How  much  more  easy  was  it  to  sustain 
Proud  Amaryllis  and  her  haughty  reign, 
The  scorns  of  young  Menalcas,  once  my  care, 
'Hiotigh  he  was  black,  and  thou  -art  heavenly  fotr. 
Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  face ; 
Beauty's  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass : 
White  lilies  He  neglected  on  the  plain. 
While  dusky  hyacinths  for  use  remain.  ^ 

My  ^^assion  is  thy  scorn  :  nor  wilt  thou  know    j 
What  wealth  I  have,  what  gifts  I  can  bestow-: 
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What  stores  my  dairies  and  my  folds  contain  ; 

A  thousaud  lambs  that  wander  on  the  plain: 

Kew  milk  that  ail  the  winter  never  fails. 

And  ail  the  summer  overflows  the  pails : 

Amphion  sung  not  sweeter  to  his  herd. 

When  summoned  stones  the  Theban  turrets  reared. 

Nor  ain  I  so  deformed  ;  for  Jate  I  stood 

Upon  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood  ; 

The  winds  were  still,  and  if  the  glass  be  true, 

With  Daphnis  1  may  ^'ie,  though  judged  by  you. 

0  leave  the  noisy  town,  O  come  and  see 
Our  country  cots,  and  live  content  with  me ! 
To  wound  the  flying  deer,  and  from  their  cotes 
With  m^  to  drive  a-field  the  browzing  goats : 
Tp  pipe  ai|d  siog,  and  in  our  country  strain 
To  copy,  or  perhaps  contend  with  Pan. 

Pan  taught  to  join,  with  wax,  unequal  reeds, 
Pan  loves  the  shepherds,  and  their  flocks  he  feeds : 
Nor  scorn  the  pipe  i  Amyntas,  to  be  taught. 
With  all  his  kisses  woul'l  my  skill  have  bought 
Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have. 
Which  with  his  dying  breath  Damsstas  gave : 
And  said,  '  T^is,  Corydon,  I  leave  to  thee  -, 
For  only  thou  deserv'st  it  after  me.' 
H!s  eyes  Amyntas  durst  not  upward  lifl, 
For  much  he  grudg'd  the  praise,  but  more  the  gift 
Besides  two  kids  that  in  the  valley  stray 'd, 

1  found  by  chance,  and  to  my  fold  convey 'd. 
They  drain  two  bagging  udders  every  day ; 
And  these  shall  be  companions  of  thy  play. 
Both  fleck'd  with  white,  the  true  Arcadian  strain, 
Whic^  Thestylu  had  often  bagg'd  in  vain : 

And  she  shall  have  them,  if  again  she  sues. 

Since  yoa  the  giver  and  the  gift  refuse. 

Come  to  my  longing  arms,  my  lovely  care. 

And  take  the  presents  which  the  nymphs  prepare. 

White  lilies  in  full  canisters  they  bring, 

With  all  the  glories  of  the  purple  spring. 

The  daughters  of  the  flood  have  searched  the  mead 

For  violets  pale,  and  cropped  the  poppies'  head  -, 

The  short  narcissus,  and  rair  daffodil, 

Pansies  to  please  the  sight,  and  cassia  sweet  to 

And  set  soft  hyacinths  with  iron-blue,         [smell  -, 

To  shade  marsh  marigolds  of  shining  hue. 

Some  bound  in  order,  others  loosely  strow'd, 

To  dress  thy  bower,  and  trim  thy  new  abode. 

Myself  will  search  our  planted  grounds  at  home. 

For  downy  peaches  and  the  glossy  plum : 

And  thrash  the  chesnuts  in  the  neighbouring  grove. 

Such  as  my  Amaryllis  usM  to  love. 

The  laurel  and  the  myrtle  sweets  agree ; 

And  both  in  nosegays  shall  be  bound  for  thee. 

Ah,  Corydon,  ah  poor  unhappy  swain, 

Alexis  will  thy  homely  gifb  disdain  : 

Kor,  should'st  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store. 

Will  rich  lolus  yield,  but  offer  more. 

What  have  I  done  to  name  that  wealthy  swain. 

So  powerful  ai«  his  presents,  mine  so  mean ! 

The  boar  amidst  my  crystal  streams  I  bring; 

And  southern  winds  to  blast  my  floweiy  spring. 

Ah  cruel  creat\ire,  whom  dost  thou  despise } 

The  gods  to  live  in  woods  have  left  the  dues. 

And  godlike  Paris  in  th'  Ideas  grove, 

To  Priam's  wealth  preferrM  CEnone's  love. 

In  cities  which  she  built,  let  Pallas  reign ; 

Towers  are  for  gods,  but  forests  for  the  swain. 

Tlie  greedy  lioness  the  wolf  pursues. 

The  wolf  the  kid,  the  wanton  kid  the  browse  : 

Alexis,  thou  art  chas'd  by  Corydon ; 

All  foUow  severatsames,  an4  ^^^  ^  ^^"^ 


See  from  afar  the  fields  no  longer  smoke. 
The  sweating  steers.  unhamess*d  from  the  yoke. 
Bring,  as  in  triumph,  back  the  crooked  plough  ; 
The  shadows  lengthen  as  the  Sun  goes  low. 
Cool  breezes  now  the  raginjr  heats  remove ; 
Ah,  cruel  Heaven!  that  made  no  cure  for  love! 
I  wish  for  balmy  sleep,  but  wish  in  vain  • 
tove  has  no  bounds  in  pleasure,  or  in  pain. ' 
What  frenzy,  shephtrd,  has  thy  soul  possessed. 
Thy  vinoya.d  lies  half  pniq  d,  and  half  undressed* 
Quench,  Corydon,  thy  long  unanswered  fire : 
Mind  what  the  common  wants  of  life  require : 
On  willow  twigs  employ  thy  weaving  care ; 
And  find  an  easier  love,  though  not  so  fair.*' 


THt  THItD  PASTOtAL; 
OR, 

PAUEMO^. 


TRB  AacuMBirr. 
Daicbtas  and  Menalcas,  after  some  smart  strokes 
of  cuimtry  raillery,  resolve  to  try  who  has  the 
most  skill  at  a  song,  and  accordingly  make 
their  neighbour  Palaemon  judge  of  their  per- 
formam^es:  who,  after  a  full  hearing  of  both 
parties,  declares  himself  unfit  for  the  decitioa 
of  so  weighty  a  controversy,  aud  leaves  the  vic- 
tory undetermined. 


MBMAtCAS,   DAMiETAS,   PALJBlffOir, 
MBNALCAS. 

Ho,  swain,  what  shepherd  owns  those  ragged  sheep  } 

DAM.  JEgon^s  they  are,  he  gave  them  me  to  keep. 

MEN.  Unhappy  sheep  of  an  unha  py  swain ! 
While  he  Nesera  courts,  but  courts  in  vam. 
And  fears  that  I  the  damsel  shall  obtain 
Thou,  varlet,  dost  thy  master^  gaius  devour: 
Thou  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour; 
Of  grass  and  fodder  thou  dcfraud^t  the  dams^ 
And  of  their  mother's  dugs,  the  starving  lambs. 

SAM.  Good  words,  young  catamite,  at  least  t^ 
men: 
We  know  who  did  your  business,  bow,  tnd  when. 
And  in  what  chapel  too  ynu  playM  your  prize  j 
And  what  the  goats  observed  with  leering  *yts : 
The  nymphs  were  kind,  and  laugb'd,  and  there 
your  Safety  lies. 

M8K.  Yes,  when  I  cropt  the  hedges  of  the  leys; 
Cut  Micon*s  tender  rines,  and  stole  the  stays. 

DAM.  Or  rather,  when  beneath  yon  an -icnt  oak. 
The  bow  of  Dapbnis,  and  the  shafts  you  broke : 
When  the  fair  t)oy  received  the  gift  of  right  j 
And,  but  for  mischief,  yon  had  dy'd  for  spite. 

MX2f.  What  nonsense  would  the  fool,  thy  master, 
prate. 
When  thou,  his  knave,  canst  talk  at  such  a  rate  I 
Old  I  not  sec  you,  rascal,  dki  I  not  ? 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat? 
Ffis  mongrel  bark  d,  I  ran  to  his  relief. 
And  cry*d,  "  There,  there  he  goes,  stop,  Stop  the 
Discover'cl,  and  defeated  ofyour  prey,       [thief I »' 
You  skulkM  behind  the  fence,  and  sneak'd  away* 

DAM.  An  honest  man  may  freely  take  bis  9wa^ 
Tba  goat  was  mine,  by  ttngmg  fairly  r 
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DRYDEN'S  TRANSLATIONS. 


A  solemn  match  was  made ;  he  lost  the  prize. 
Mk  Immon,  «8k  if  be  the  debt  denies ; 
Itliink  he  dares  not;  if  he  does,  he  lies. 
MSN.  Thou  sing  irith  him,  thou  booby  !  never 
pipe 
Wa$  so  prophan*d  to  touch  that  blubberM  lip  : 
Dunce  at  the  best;  in  streets  but  scarce  allow'd 
To  tickle,  on  thy  straw,  the  stupid  crowd. 

DAM.  To  bring  It  to  the  trial,  will  yon  dare 
t)ur  pipes,  our  skill,  our  voices,  to  compare? 
My  brinded  heifer  to  the  stake  I  lay ; 
Two  thriving  calves  she  suckles  twice  a  day : 
And  twice  besides  her  beastings  never  (ail 
To  store  tbe  dairy  with  a  brimming  pail. 
Now  back  your  singing  with  an  equal  stake. 

MRN.  That  should  be  seen,  if  I  had  one  to  make. 
You  know  too  well  I  feed  my  iktber's  dock  : 
What  can  I  wager  from  the  common  stock  ? 
A  stepdame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she, 
V^ho  rules  my  henpecked  sire,  and  orders  me. 
Both  number  twice  a-day  the  milk|^  dams  i 
At  ooce  she  takes  the  tate  of  all  the  lambs. 
But  since  you  will  be  mad,  and  since  you  may 
Suspect  my  courage,  if  I  should  not  lay, 
The  pawn  I  proffer  shall  be  full  ai  good : 
Two  bowl9  I  have,  well  tumM,'  of  beecben  wood; 
Both  by  divine  Alcimedon  were  made; 
To  neither  of  them  yet  the  lip  is  laid ; 
The  ivy's  stem,  its  fruit,  its  foliage,  lurk 
In  virions  shapes  around  the  curious  work. 
Two  figures  on  the  sides  embossM  appear; 
Conon,  and,  what's  his  name  who  maide  the  sphere. 
And  »how'<^the  seasoM  of  the  sliding  year. 
Instructed  in  his  trade  the  labouring  twain, 
And  wheo  to  reap,  and  when  to  sow  the  grain  ? 
9AM.  And  I  have  two,  to  ttiatch  your  pair,  at 
home; 
.The  wood  the  same,  firom  the  same  band  they  come ; 
The  kimbo  handles  seem  with  bearsfoot  canr'd  ; 
And  never  yet  to  table  have  been  served : 
Where  Orpheus  on  his  lyre  laaients  his  love. 
With  beads  encompass'd,  and  a  dancing  grove : 
But  these,  nor  all  the  proffers  you  can  make. 
Are  worth  the  heifer  which  I  set  to  stake. 

MEN.  No  more  delays,  vain  boaster,  but  begin: 
I  prophesy  beforehand  I  shall  win. 
Palsemon  shall  be  judge  how  ill  you  rhyme: 
I'll  teach  you  how  to  brag  another  time. 

nAM.  Rhymer,  come  on,  and  do  the  worst  yon 
I  fear  not  you,  nor  yet  a  better  man.  [can  : 

With  filence,  neighbour,  and  attention  wait : 
For  'tis  a  business  of  a  high  debate. 

PAL.  Slngthen;  the  shade afinrds a  proper  place; 
The  trees  are  cloth'd  with  leaves,    the  fields  with 

^  Tbe  blossoms  blow ;  the  birds  on  bushes  sing  ; 
And  nature  has  aeoomplish'd  all  the  spring, 
lite  challenge  to  Damsstas  shall  belong, 
•^f  enaloas  shall  sustain  his  under-soog : 
Each  in  his  turn  your  tuneful  numbers  bring ; 
By  turns  the  ioneftal  Muses  love  to  sing. 

DAM.  From  the  great  father  of  tbe  gods  above 
'  My  Mvse  begins ;  for  all  is  full  of  Jove ; 
To  Jove  the  care  of  Heavenrand  Earth  bdoogs ; 
My  flocVs  he  blesses,  and  he  loves  my  songs. 
-MEN.  Me  PhoDbas  loves;  ibr  he  my  Muse  in- 
sphres ; 
Apdjalier  souf^,  the  warmth  he  gave,  reqmves. 
ror  hini^the  god  of  shepherds  and  their  shoep» 
My  blushbg  oyadoths  and  my  bays  I  keep. 


DAM.  My  Phyllis  me  with  pelted  apples  ptiet^ 
Then  tripping  to  the  woods  the  wanton  hies : 
And  wishes  to  be  seen,  before  she  flies. 

MEN.  But  fair  Amyntas  comes  uaask'd  to  me^ 
And  offers  love ;  and  sits  npon^my  knee ; 
Not  Delia  to  my  dogs  b  known  so  well  as  he. 

DAM.  To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  love^ek  mind^ 
Her  swain  a  pretty  present  has  design'd  : 
I  saw  two  stockdoves  billing,  and  ere  long 
Will  tak«^  the  nest,  and  hers  shall  be  the  young; 
MEJf.  Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  found, 
And  stood  on  tiptf  ;es,  reaching  from  the  ground  ; 
I  sent  Amyntas  all  my  present  8tor#; 
And  will,  to  morrow,  send  as  many  more. 

DAM.  The  lovely  maid  lay  panting  in«iy  armi; 
And  all  she  said  and  did  was  full  of  charms. 
Winds,  on  your  wings  to  Heaven  her  accents  bear ! 
Such  words  as  Heaven  alone  is  fit  to  hear. 

MEif.  Ah  !  what  avails  it  me,  my  love's  dcftight. 
To  call  you  mine,  ^hen  absent  firom  my  sight ! 
I  hold  the  nets,  while  youpunuefhe  prey ; 
And  must  not  share  the  dangers  of  the  day. 
DAM.  I  keep  my  birth-day:  send  my  Pliillis 
home; 
At  shearing-time,  Tolas,  you  may  come. 

MEM.  With  Phyllis  I  am  more  in  grace  than  you  s  ' 
Her  sorrow  did  my  parting  steps  pursue ; 
**  Adieu,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  a  long  adieu ! 
DAM.  The  nightly  wolf  is  banefulto  the  fold. 
Storms  to  the  vlieat,  to  buds  the  bitter  cold ; 
But  from  my  frowniUg  fisir,  more  ills  I  find 
llian  from  the  wolves,  and  storms,  and  winter- 
wind.  rpi<'^» 

MRH.  The  kids  with  pleasure  browse  the  btisby 
The  showers  are  grateful  to  the  swellrag  grain :    ' 
To  teeming  ewes  the  sallow's  tender  tree^ 
But  more  tlian  all  the  world  my  love  tome. 

DAM.  Pollio  my  rural  verse  vouchsafes  to  read  ; 
A  heifer,  Musfes,  for  your  patron,  breed. 

MEN.  My  PoUio  writes  himself ;  a  bull  he  bred 
With  spuming  heels,  and  with  a  buttmg  head. 
DAM.  Who  Pollio  loves,  aud  who  his  Mose  ad- 
mires, f 
Let  PoUio's  fortune  crown  bis  foil  desh^ 
Let  oftyrrh  instead  of  thorn  his  fences  fill ; 
And  showers  of  honey  from  his  oaks  dMil. 

MEN.  1^1)0  hates  not  living  Bavins,  let  bhn  lie 
(Dead  Masvius)  damn'd  to  love  thy  works  and  thee: 
The  same  ill  taste  of  sense  woiild  serve  to  join 
Dog-foxes  in  the  yoke,  and  shear  the  SWfate. 
DAM.  Ye  boys,  who  pluck  the  flowers,  and  spoil 
the  spring. 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 
MEN.  Graze  not  too  near  the  banks,  my  jolly 
sheep, 
The  ground  Is  false,  the  running  streams  are  deept 
S^,  they  have  caught  the  father  of  the  flock, 
Who  dries  his  fleece  upon  the  neighboorhif  rock. 
DAM.  From  rivers  drive  the  kids,  and  sling  your 
iiook; 
'Anon  ril  wash  them  in  the  shallow  brook. 

MSN.  To  fold,  my  flock ;  when  milk  is  dry'd  with 

In  vain  the  milkmaid  tugs  an  empty  teat       [heat, 

DAM.  How  lanic  my  bulls  from  plenteous  pasture 

couie! 

Bui  love,  that  drains  the  herd,  destroys  the  groom. 

MEN.  My  flocks  are  free  from  love ;  jret  look  so 
Their  bones  are  barely  cover'd  with  theurskm.  [tblBy 
What  magic  has  bewitch'd  the  woolly  dams, 
Aod  wl-t  iU  eye.  behe^  tl»  J^K<jr,J^^  ^^ 
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MM.  Say,  where  the  rtund  of  H0aT«o,«1ttch  all 


To  three  short  ella  oa  Earth  oqr  sight  restn^ifl  t 
Tell  th^  and  rise  a  Phcsbus  for  thy  pains. 

MSH.  Nay,  tdl  me  flnt,  m  what  new  region 
springs 
A  flower  that  bears  inserih'd  the  names  oC  kings  : 
And  thoa  shak  gain  a  present  as  divine 
As  Phoebod*  self:  tor  Phyllis  shall  be  thine. 

PAL.  So  nice  a  difierenee  in  your  singing  lies. 
That  both  have  won,  or  both  deterv'd,  the  prizes 
Itest  eqoal  happy  both ;  and  all  who  prove 
The  bitter  sweets  and  pleasing  pains  of  love. 
Kow  dam  the  ditches,  and  the  floods  rcstiain :    n 
Their  nx>istare  has  already  d|«nch*d  the  plain. 


Tn«  povam  pAtroaatr; 

01, 

fOLUO. 


iBi  Ateinairr. 


Tbc  poet  celi^rates  the  birth-day  of  Salonins,  the 

.son  of  Pollio,  born  in  the  consulship  of  bis  father, 

'  aifter  the  taVing  of  SaIon«,  a  citv  in  Dalmatia. 

Bffany  of  the  verses  are  translated  nrom  one  of  the 

Sibyls,  who  prophesied  of  our  Saviour's  birtht 


Sicilian  Muse,  begin  a  loftier  strain ! 
Though  lowly  sbmbs  and  trees,  that  shade  the  plain. 
Delight  not  all ;  Sicilian  Muse,  prepare 
To  make  the  vocal  woods  deserve  a  consnPs  care. 
The  hm.  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes 
Renews  its  flnish'd  course ;  Satumian  times 
Roll  round  again,  and  mighty  years,  begoii 
From  their  first  orb,  in  ladiant  circles  run. 
The  base  degenerate  iron  oi&pring  ends ; 
^  golden  progeny  from  Heaven  descends : 
O  chaste  Locina,  speed  the  mother's  pains ; 
And  haste  the  glorious  birth :  thy  own  Apollo  reigns  1 
The  lovely  boy,  with  his  auspicious  fa^ ! 
Shall  Pollio's  consulship  and  triumph  grace  $ 
Migestic  months  set  out  with  him  to  their  appoint- 
ed race. 
The  father  banishM  Yirtue  shall  restbre. 
And  crimes  shall  threat  the  guilty  world  no  more* 
The  son  shall  lead  the  life  of  gods,  and  be 
By  jgods  and  heroes  seen,,  and  gods  and  heroes  see. 
The  jarring  ni^ions  he  in  peace  shall  bind. 
And  with  patmal  virtues  oUe  mankind. 
Unbidden  earth  shall  wreathing  ivy  bring, 
And  fragrant  herbs,  (the  promises  of  spring) 
Ae  her  first  oSerings  to  her  infant  king. 
The  goats,  with  strutting  dugs,  shall  homeward 

speed. 
And  lowhig  herds  aecnre  from  lioas  feed. 
Ws  oradle  shall  with  rising  flowers  be  crowo'd ; 
The  serpent's  brood  shall  die :  the  sacred  ground 
jRiall  weeds  and  poisonous  plants  refuse  to  bear. 
Each  common  bush  shall  Syrian  roses  wear. 
But  when  heroic  veree  his  youth  shall  raisey 
And  form  it  to  hereditary  praise ; 
ITnlahottr'd  harvesto  shall  the  fields  adorn, 
Ami  diiftar'd  grapoi  shtll  hlneh  on  every  tbora. 


The  knotted  oaks  shall  showers  of  honey  weep, 
And  through  the  matted  grass  the  liquid  gold  shall 

creep. 
Yet  of  old  fraud  some  fbot<!teps  shall  remain. 
The  merchant  still  shall  plough  the  deep  for  gain : 
Great  cities  shall  with  walU  be  couipassM  round ; 
And  sharpen^  shares  shall  vex  the  firuitful  ground, 
Anothei;  Typhis  shall  new  seas  explore. 
Another  Ar^  land  the  chiefs  upon  th'  Iberian 
Another  Helen  other  wars  create,  [shor^ 

Aud  great  Achilles  ur^  the  Trepan  fate. 
But  when  to  ripen'd  manhood  he  shall  grow,  ^ 
The  greedy  sailor  shall  the  stas  forego; 
No  keel  shall  cut  the  waves  for  foreign  ware ; 
For  every  soil  shall  every  product  bear. 
The  labouring  hind  his  oxen  shall  di^oin. 
No  plough  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  no  pruningbook 

the  vine, 
Nor  wool  shall  in  dissembled  colouiv  shine  i 
But  the  luxurious  father  of  the  fold. 
With  native  purple,  or  unborrowed  gold. 
Beneath  his  pompous  fleece  shall  proudly  sweat  | 
And  under  Tyn*i>  robes  the  lamb  shall  bleat 
The  Fates,  when  they  this  happy  web  have  spun, 
Shall  bless  the  sacred  clue,  and  bid  it  smoothly  run. 
Mature  in  yean,  to  ready  honours  giove, 
O  of  celestial  seed !  O  ^ster-son  of  Jove ! 
See,  labouring  Nature  calls  thee  to  sustain 
The  nodding  frame  of  heaven,  aud  earth,  and  main; 
See«  to  their  base  reBtor*d,  earth,  seas,  and  air. 
And  joyful  ages  from  behind,  in  crowding  ranks 

appear,  [long, 

To  sing  thy  praise,  would  Heaven  my  breath  pro- 
Infusing  spirits  worthy  such  a  song  ; 
Not  Tbcacian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays. 
Nor  Linus,  crown'd  with  never-fuling  bays ; 
Though  e^h  bis  heavenly  parent  should  inspire ; 
The  Muse  instruct  the  voice,  and  Phoebus  tune  tha 

lyre. 
Should  Pan  contend  in  verse,  and  thou  my  theme. 
Arcadian  judges  should  their  god  condemn. 
Begin,  'auspicious  boy,  to  cast  about  [out ; 

Thy  infant  eyes,  and,  with  a  smile,  thy  mother  single 
Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight, 
The  naiiseons  qualms  of  ten  kmg  months  and  travail 

to  requite. 
Then  smile  $  thefrowmng  infant's  doom  is  refd, 
No  g9d  shall  crown  the  board,  nor  goddess  bless  the 
^  bed. 


TUB  nrra  pAsroaAL; 

oa, 

DAPHNIS. 


TBI  ASOVMENT. 

Mopflus  and  Menalcas,  two  very  expert  shepherd 
at  a  song,  begin  one  by  consent  to  the  memory 
of  Daphnis ;  who  i&  supposed,  by  the  best  critics, 
to  represent  Julius  Cassar.  Mopsus  lamgits  has 
death,  Menalcas  proclaims  his.  divinity:  th^ 
whole  eclogue  consisting  of  an  elegy  and  an 


MEHALCAS.  , 

Since  on  the  downs  our  flocks  together  feed. 
And  since  my  yoice  can  match  your  tuneful  re^ 
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Why  fit  we  not  beneath  the  grateful  rhade, 
Which  hazles.  iotermix^d  wi  h  einw,  have  made  ? 

Mors.  Wh(  ther  you  please  that  sylvan  scene  to 
takp, 
Where  wbisth'ng  winds  uncertain  shadows  make : 
Or  will  yon  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed, 
Whose  niouth  the  oitlmg  vhies  have  overspread  V 

MEN.  Your  merit  and  yonr  years  command  the 
Amvntas  on^y  rivals  you  in  voice.  [choice : 

MOPS.  What  will  not  that  presuming  shepherd 
dare, 
W^bo  thinks  his  voice  with  Ph»bns  may  compare  ? 

MEN.  Begin  yo«  first ;  if  either  Alcon's  praise. 
Or  living  Phyllis,  have  inspir'd  your  lays : 
If  her  you  mourn    or  Codrus  you  commend, 
Bf  gin,  and  Tityrns  yonr  flock  shall  tend. 

MOPS    Or  shall  I  rathtT  the  sad  verse  repeat. 
Which  on  the  beech's  bark  I  lately  writ: 
1  writ,  and  sung  b«  twixt  i  now  bring  the  swain 
Whose  voi<-e  you  b*>ast,  and  let  him  try  the  strain. 

MEN.  Such  ns  the  shrub  to  the  tall  olive  shows. 
Of  the  pale  sallow  to  the  blushing  rose ; 
Such  is  his  voice,  if  I  can  judge  aright, 
Ccmpnr'd  to  thine,  hi  sweetness  and  in  height 

MOPS.  No  more,  but  sit  and  hear  the  promised  lay, 
The  gloom  V  grotto  makt«  a  doubtful  day. 
The  nymphs  about  the  breathless  body  wait 
Of  Daphnis,  and  lament  his  cruel  fate. 
The  trees  and  floods  were  witness  to  their  tears  t 
At  length  the  mmour  reached  his  mother's  ean. 
The  wretched  parent,  with  a  pious  haste, 
Came  running,  and  his  lifeless  limbs  embracM. 
She  sighM,  she  sobb'd.  and,  furious  with  despair. 
She  rent  her  garmentt,  and  she  tore  her  hair : 
Acctising  all  the  gods,  and  every  star. 
Tl»p  swains  forgot  their  sheep,  nor  near  the  brink 
Of  running  uater?  brought  their  herds  to  drink. 
The  thirsty  cattle,  of  themselves,  abstr^in'd 
From  water,  and  their  grassy  fare  disdain'd. 
The  death  of  Daphnis  woods  and  hills  deplore. 
They  cast  the  sound  to  Libya's  desert  shore ; 
The  Libyan  lions  hear,  and  hearing  roar. 
Fierce  tigers  Daphnis  taught  the  yoke  to  bear ; 
And  flrst  with  curiing  ivy  dress*d  the  spear ; 
Daphnis  did  rites  to  Bacchus  first  ordain ; 
And  holy  revels  for  his  reeling  train. 
As  vinos  the  trees,  as  grapes  the  vines  adorn. 
As  bulls  the  herds,  and  fields  th<^yellow  com : 
So  bright  a  splendour,  so  divine  a  grace. 
The  glorious  Daphnis  ca*t  on  his  illustrious  race. 
When  envious  fate  the  godlike  Daphnis  took. 
Our  guardian  pods  the  fieh  s  and  plains  forsook : 
Pales  no  longer  swcllM  the  teeming  grain, 
3«Jor  Phttbus  fed  his  oxen  on  the  plain ; 
Ko  fruitful  crop  Uie  sickly  fields  return; 
But  oat«  and  darnel  choke  the  rising  com. 
And  where  the  vales  with  violets  once  were  crown'd, 
Kow  knotty  burrs  and  thorns  dissrrace  the  ground. 
Com*»,  shepherds,  come,  and  strow  with  leaves  the 
Snch  funeral  rites  your  Daphnis  did  ordain.  Tplain ; 
With  cypress  boughs  the  crystal  foimtains  hide. 
And  softly  let  the  running  waters  glide, 
A  lasting  monument  to  Daphnis  raise, 
With  this  inscription  to  record  his  praise : 
«  Daphnis,  the  field»s  delight,  the  shepherd's  love, 
Fenown'd  on  Earth,  and  deify'd  above, 
Whose  fl<ick  excellM  the  fairest  on  the  plains, 
iut  less  than  he  himself  surpassed  the  swains.'* 

MEV.  O  heavenly  poet !  such  thy  verse  appears, 
So  sweet,  so  charmrog,  to  my  ravish'd  cars. 


DRYDKN'S  TRANSLATIONS. 


As  to  the  weary  twain,  with  cares  6ppfi^ 

Beneath  the  sylvan  shade,  refreshing  reste 

As  to  the  fevVish  treveller,  when  first 

He  finds  a  crystal  stream  to  quench  his  tbhrsL 

In  singing,  as  in  piping,  you  excel ; 

And  scarce  your  master  could  perform  so  welL 

O  fortunate  young  man !  at  least  your  lays 

Are  next  to  bis,  and  claim  the  second  praise. 

Such  as  thf*y  are,  my  rural  songs  I  join. 

To  raise  our  Daphnis  to  tha  powers  divine ; 

For  Daphnis  was  so  good  to  love  whatever  was  mine  • 

MOPS.  How  is  my  soul  with  such  a  promise  raii'd ! 
For  both  the  boy  was  worthy  to  be  prais'd. 
And  Stimichon  has  often  made  me  long 
To  hear,  like  him.  so  soft,  so  sweet  a  song. 

MBN.  Daphnis,  the  guest  of  Heaven,  with  wottder« 
ingcyes. 
Views  in  the  milky  way  the  starry  skies. 
And  far  beneatii  him,  from  the  shining  sphere. 
Beholds  the  moving  clouds,  and  rolling  year. 
For  this,  with  cheerfiii  cries  the  woods  resound ; 
The  purple  spring  arrays  the  various  grcmd ; 
The  nymphs  and  shepherds  dance ;  and  Pan  hioH* 

self  is  crown'd. 
The  wolf  no  longer  prowls  for  nightly  spoils^ 
Nor  birds  the  springes  fear,  nor  stags  the  toils ; 
For  Daphnis  reigns  above,  and  deals  from  thence 
His  mother's  milder  beams  and  peaceful  influence. 
The  mountain-tops  unshorn,  the  rocks  rejoice ; 
The  lowly  shrubs  partake  of  human  voice. 
Assenting  Nature,  with  a  gracious  nod, 
Proclaims  him,  and  salutes  the  new-admitted  god* 
Be  still  propitious,  ever  good  to  thine  ; 
Behold  four  hallow'd  altars  we  design ; 
And  two  to  thee,  and  two  to  Phflcbus  rise ; 
On  both  are  offered  annual  sacrifice. 
The  holy  priests,  at  each  returning  year. 
Two  bowls  of  milk  and  two  of  oil  shall  bear ; 
And  I  myself  the  guests  with  friendly  bowb  will 

cheer. 
Two  goblets  will  I  crown  with  sparkling  wine. 
The  generous  vintage  of  th  '  Chian  vine ; 
These  will  I  pour  to  thee,  and  make tJienectar 
In  winter  shall  the  genial  feast  be  made       [thiner 
Before  the  fire ;  by  summer  in  the  shade. 
Damsptas  shall  perform  the  rites  divine : 
And  Lyctian  ^Igon  in  the  song  shall  join* 
Alphesibeus,  tripping,  shall  advance ; 
And  mimic  satyrs  in  his  antic  dance. 
When  to  the  nymphs  our  annual  rites  we  pay. 
And  when  our  fields  with  victims  we  surrey  : 
While  savage  boars  delight  in  shady  woodi. 
And  finny  fish  inhabit  in  the  floods ; 
While  bees  on  thyme,  and  locusts  feed  on  dew. 
Thy  grateful  swains  these  honours  shall  renew. 
Such  honours  as  we  pay  to  powers  divine. 
To  Bacchus  and  to  Ceres,  shall  be  thine. 
Such  annual  honours  shall  be  giv'n,  and  thou 
Shalt  bear,  and  shalt  condemn  thy  suppliants  to 
their  vow,  ffind  f 

MOPS.  VThsii  present  worth  thy  Terse  can  Mopsua 
Not  the  soft  whispers  of  the  southern  wind, 
That  play  thro'  trembling  trees,  delisrht  roe  more ; 
Nor  murmuring  billows  on  the  sounding  shore ; 
Nor  winding  streams,  that  through  the  valley  |^ide. 
And  the  scarce  covcr'd  pebbles  gently  chide. 

Receive  you  first  this  tuneful  pipe ;  the  sanse 
That  play'd  my  Corydon's  unhappy  ilame. 
The  same  that  sung  Nesera's  conqnering  eyes ; 
And,  had  the  judge  been  just,  bad  won  the  prixe. 
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Mon.  Accept  from  me  this  sheep-hook,  in  ex- 
change. 
The  handle  brass,  the  knobs  in  equal  range; 
Antigenes  with  kisses  often  try'd 
To  beg  this  present  in  his  beauty's  pride ; 
When  youth  and  love  are  hard  to  be  deny'd. 
But  what  I  could  refuse  to  his  request. 
Is  yours  unask'd,  for  yoa  deserve  it  best 


TBB  SIXTH  pastoral; 

.   SILEmJS. 


THB  ARGUMBNT. 

Two  yoyng  shepherds,  Chromis  and  Mnasylua, 
having  been  often  promised  a  song  by  Silcnus, 
chance  to  catch  him  asleep  in  this  pastoral; 
where  they  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  then 
claim  his  promise.  Silenus,  finding  they  would 
be  put  off  no  longer,  begins  bis  song,  in  which 
he  describes  the  formation  of  the  univ^se,  and 
the  original  of  animals,  according  to  the  Epi* 
curean  philosophy ;  and  then  runs  through  the 
most  sorprinng  transformations  which  have 
happened  in  NaUre  since  her  birth.  This  pas- 
toral was  designed  as  a  compliment  to  Syro  the 
Epicurean,  who  instructed  Virgil  and  Varus  in 
the  principles  of  that  philosophy.  Silenus  acts 
as  tutor,  Chromis  and  Mnasylus  as  the  two 
pupils. 

I  FiBST  transferred  to  Rotoe  Sicilian  strains : 
Nor  blushed  the  Doric  Musd  to  dwell  on  Mantuan 

plains. 
But  when  I  try'd  her  tender  voice,  too  young. 
And  fighting  kings,  and  bloody  battles,  sung; 
Apollo  checked  my  pride :  and  bade  me  feed 
My  ftittening  flocks,  nor  dare  beyond  the  reed. 
AdmonishM  thus,  while  every  pen  prepares 
To  write  thy  praises.  Varus,  and  thy  wars, 
My  pastoral  Muse  her  humble  tribute  brings; 
And  yet  not  wholly  uninspir'd  she  sings. 
For  all  who  read,  and,  reading,  not  disdain 
These  rural  poems^  and  their  lowly  strain. 
The  name  of  Varus,  oft  inscribed  shall  see, 
In  every  grove,  and  every  vocal  tree ; 
And  all  the  sylvan  reign  shall  sing  of  thee. 
Thy  name,  to  Phcebus  and  the  Muses  known. 
Shall  in  the  front  of  every  page  be  shown  ; 
For  he  who  sings  thy  praise,  secures  hU  own. 
Proceed,  my  Muse :  Two  Satyrs,  on  the  ground, 
Stretch'd  at  bis  ease,  their  sire  Silenus  found. 
Dos'd  with  his  fumes,  and  heavy  with  his  load. 
They  found  him  snoring  in  his  dark  abode ; 
And  seiz'd  with  youthful  arms  the  drunken  god. 
His  rosy  wreath  was  dropt  not  long  before. 
Borne  by  the  tide  of  wine,  and  floating  on  the  floor. 
His  empty  cann,  with  ears  half  worn  away. 
Was  hung  on  high,  to  boast  the  triumph  of  the  day. 
Invaded  thus,  for  want  of  better  bands. 
His  garland  they  unstring,  and  bind  his  hands: 
For,  by  the  frawdful  god  deluded  Ion?, 
They  now  resolve  to  have  their  promised  song, 
^e  came  in,  to  make  their  party  good ; 
The  fairest  Nais  of  the  neighbouring  flood. 


And,  while  he  stares  around,  with  stupid  eyes. 
His  brows  with  berries,  and  his  templi^s,  dyes. 
He  finds  the  fraud,  and,  with  a  smile,  demands 
On  what  design  the  boys  had  bound  his  hands. 
**  Loose  me !"  he  cry*d ;  "  'twas  impudence  to  find 
A  sleeping  god,  'tis  sacrilege  to  bind. 
To  you  the  promised  poem  I  will  pay ; 
The  nymph  shall  be  rewarded  in  her  way." 
He  raised  his  voice ;  and  soon  a  numerous  throng 
Of  tripping  Satyrs  crowded  to  the  song  i 
And  sylvan  Fauns,  and  savage  beasts,  advanced. 
And  nodding  forests  to  the  nun^bers  danced. 
Not  by  Hsmonian  hills  the  Thracian  bard. 
Nor  awful  Phoebus  was  on  Pindus  heard, 
With  deeper  silence,  or  with  more  regard. 
He  sung  the  secret  seeds  of  Nature's  frame ; 
How  seas,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  active  flame. 
Fell  through  the  mighty  void,  and  in  their  fall 
Were  blindly  gathered  in  this  goodly  ball. 
The  tender  soil  then  stiffening  by  degrees, 
Shut  from  the  bounded  earth,  tbe  bounding  seas. 
Then  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  disclose ; 
And  a  new  sun  to  the  new  world  arose* 
And  mists,  condensed  to  clouds,  obscure  the  sky ; 
And  clouds,  dissolv'd,  the  thirsty  ground  supply. 
The  rising  trees  the  lofty  mountains  grace : 
The  lofty  mountains' feed  the  savage  race. 
Yet  few,  and  strangers,  in  th'  unpeopled  place. 
From  hence  the  birth  of  man  the  sOng  pursued, 
And  how  the  worid  was  lost^  and  how  renew'd. 
The  reign  of  Saturn,  and  the  golden  age ; 
Prometheus'  theft,  and  Jove's  avenging  rage. 
The  cries  of  Argonauts  for  Hylas  drown'd ; 
With  i^ose  repeated  name  the  shores  resound. 
Then  mourns  the  madness  of  the  Cretan  queen : 
Happy  for  her,  if  herds  had  never  been. 
What  fury,  wretched  woman,  seiz'd  thy  breast  ? 
The  maids  of  Argos  (though  with  rage  possess'd. 
Their  imitated  lowjngs  fill'd  the  grove) 
Yet  shunn'd  the  guilt  of  thy  preposterous  love. 
Nor  sought  the  youthful  husband  of  the  herd. 
Though  labouring  yokes  on  theur  own  necks  they 
fear'd ;  [heads  rear'd4 

And  felt  for  budding  horns  on  their  smooth  fore- 
Ah,  wretched  queen !  you  range  the  pathless  wood» 
While  on  a  flowery  bank  he  chews  the  cud : 
Or  sleeps  in  shades,  or  through  the  forest  roves  ; 
And  roars  with  anguish  for  his  absent  loves. 
Ye  nymphs,  with  toils  his  forest-walk  surround. 
And  trace  his  wandering  footsteps  on  the  ground. 
But  ah  !  perhaps  my  passion  he  disdains. 
And  courts  the  milky  mothers  of  the  plains. 
We  search  th'  ungrateful  fugitive  abroad ; 
While  they  at  home  sustain  his  happy  load. 
He  sung  the  lover's  fraud ;  the  longing  maid. 
With  golden  fruit,  like  all  the  sex,  betray'd  : 
The  sister's  mourning  for  the  brother's  loss ; 
Their  bodies  hid  in  l»rks,  and  furr'd  with  mots. 
How  each  a  rising  alder  now  appears : 
And  o'er  the  Po  distils  her  gummy  tears. 
Then  sung,  how  Gallus,  by  a  Muse's  hand. 
Was  led  and  welcom'd  to  the  sacred  strand. 
The  senate,  rising  to  salute  their  guest ; 
And  Linus  thus  their  gratitude  esqtress'd : 
"  Receive  this  present,  by  the  Muses  made ; 
The  pipe  on  which  th'  Ascraean  pastor  play'd  ; 
With  which  of  old  he  charm'd  the  savage  train, 

IAnd  caird  tbe  mountain  ashes  to  the  plain. 
Sing  thou  on  this,  thy  PheeSius ;  and  the  wood 
Where  ooce  his  fane  of  Parian  marble  stood. 
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On  this  his  ancient  oracles  rehearse, 
And  with  new  numbers  grace  the  god  of  verse. 
Why  should  I  sing  the  double  Scylla's  fate, 
The  first  by  love  tronsformM,  the  last  by  hafe.    . 
A  beauteous  maid  above,  but  magic  arts, 
With  barking  dogs  deform'^  her  nether  parti : 
What  veQge^ince  on  the  passing  fleet  she  pour'dly 
The  master  frighted,  and  the  mates  devoured. 
Then  ravrsb'd  Philomel  the  song  expre^M; 
The  crime  revea^M ;  tbe  sisters'  cruel  feast : 
And  how  in  fields  the  lapwing  Tereus  reigns  $ 
The  warbling  nightiugale  in  woods  compTaius. 
While  Progne  makes  on  chimney-tops  her  moan  ; 
And  hovers  o'er  the  palace  once  her  own.  , 
Whatever  songs'  besides,  ibe  pelphian  go4 
Had  ti^ught  the  laurels,  and  the  Spartan  floQ4« 
8ilends  sung :  the  valeh  hjs  voice  rebound. 
And  catrry  to  the  skie«  the  sacr^  sound. 
And  now  the  setting  Sun  had  wam'd  the  swua 
To  call  bi^ counted  cattle  ^m  the  plain: 
Yet  still  th'  unweary'd  sire  pursues  the  tnneftil 

strain, 
TiU.anperceiv'd  the  Heavens  with  stars  were  hung: 
And  sudden  night  surprised  the  yet  anfini«h*d  song. 


TBI  SEVSMTH  PASTOEAI.; 


MBtlBd&Ut 


Mblvkeus  here  gives  us  the  relation  of  a  sharp 
poetical  contest  between  Tbyrsis  and  Corydon ; 
at  which  he  bimself  and  Dapbnis  were  present: 
who  both  dedarisd  for  Corydon. 


pBKtiTR  a  holm,  repair'd  two  jolly  swains  | 
Their  sheep  aiid  goats  together  graz'd  the  plaini  ; 
Both  young  Arcadians^  both  alike  id^ir*a 
To  sin|^i  aiad  answer  ii  the  soag  requir*d. 
X)apMiis,  as  umpire,  took  ihe  middle  stet; 
And  fortune  tkitber  led  iny  weaiy  feet 
Fo|r  wSilfc  1  fehc'd  ihy  myrtles  from  the  cold, 
The  fitfier  of  m^  flock  had  wahder'd  firom  the  fold. 
Of  Daphnii  t  in^uir'd ;  he,  smiling,  said, 
*'  Dismiss  your  fbir,"  ahcl  (iNoihted  whe'r6  hefhd. 
**  And,  if  ho  gi^ter  careg  disturb  jrour  liund, 
Sit  here  with  us^  in  covert  of  the  wind. 
Your  lowing  heifers,  ot"  theif*  own  accord. 
At  watering  time,  will  se^k  th^  neighbouring  ford. 
Here  waiitod  Minciiis  winds  along  the  oieads. 
And  i^ades  his  happv  banks  with  bending  reeds : 
And  see  from  yon  old  oak,  that  mates  the  skies, 
Huw  blaci  the  clouds  of  swanbing  b^es  arise." 
What  should  I  do  !  nor  wai  Alcippe  higb. 
Nor  abseht  Pttyllls  could  n^  care  supiMJr, 
To  house,  and  feed  by  haudi,  ihy  weaning  lambf. 
And  drain  the  strutting  udders  oF  their  dams } 
Great  wa^  th^  strife  b^ixt  the  singing  swains: 
And  I  prdfert**()  my  pleasure  to  my  gains. 
Altfimte  rhyme  the  ready  champions  chose :' 
These  Cbrj'don  rehears'd,  and  Thynis  those, 
coa.  Ye  Muses,  ever  hxt,  koA  ever  youn^^ 
Araist  my^nmben,  and  inspire  tbf  mf. 


A^ith  an  My  Coim  O  in^pM  ifty  bre«if« 
tox  Codrus,  after  Phoebus,  sinp  the  best. 
Or  if  my  wishte  have  presnm'd  too  high. 
And  stretch'd  thetf  bounds  beyond  mortality. 
The  praise  of  artful  numb^  1  resi^ : 
And  hang  my  pipe  upon  the  sacred  pine. 
THTa.  Arcadian  swahis,  your  youCldnl  poet  etowi 

S^ith  ivy  wrt  ^tths :  though  lUriy  CodTuS  fbnrtt. 
r  if  he  blast  my  Muse  with  envious  praise. 
Then  fence  my  brows  iHth  dUklltets  of  bays : 
Lest  his  ill  arts,  or  his  mallcioiis  toogae, 
Should  poison  or  bewitch  mv^nrowing.song. 

coi^  These  branches  of  sTstig,  this  tutky  boar, 
(The  first  essay  of  arms  ontry'd  before) 
Young  Mycoo  offsrs,  Delia,  to  thy  shrine ; 
But  speed  his  hunting^  with  thy  power  divine. 
Tby  statue  then  of  Parian  stone  shall  stand  i 
Thy  legs  in  bnskins  with  a  pnrple  band. 

TBTi.  This  bowl  of  mili:,  tbeaa  cahet,  (oaroooo- 
tiyfora) 
Pof  thee,  Priapus,  yearly  we  prepere^ 
Becanse  a  little  garden  it  thy  care. 
Bat  if  the  falling  lambslncreaae  my  fold^ 
Thy  marble  sutue  ^hall  be  tnni'd  to  gold. 

coa.  Fair  Galatea,  with  thy  silver  feeC^     . 
O,  whitet  than  the  swan,  and  more  than  HyUa 
Tall  as  a  poplar,  teper  as  the  bole,  [i«^  S 

Com6,  charm  thy  shepherd,  and  rest6re  my  sooL 
Come  when  m^  fitted  sheep  at  night  rHora ; 
And  crown  the  silent  hoort,  and  stop  the  rosy  monu 

TBTB.  May  I  beeonie  o  al^t  in  thy  sight, 
AA  seaweed  on  the  shore,  and  black  al  night: 
Rodgh  ds  a  bar,  defilrto'd  like  him  i^o  ckawt 
Sardinian  herbsge  to  contract  his  jaws ; 
Snch  and  so  monstrous  let  thy  tfwain  ^ipear. 
If  one  day's  absence  looks  not  like  a  year. 
Hence  from  the  field,  for  shame ;  the  flock  desert 
No  better  feeding,  while  the  shephedi  starves. 

coa.  Ye  mossy  mings,  inviting  esJy  sleep. 
Ye  tree^,  whose  lekfy  shades  thote  niote^  fountafart 

keep,     , 
Defend  my  flock ;  the  summer  heats  afe  near. 
And  blossoms  oii  the  swelling  vines  appear. 

TflTR.  With  heapy  ^^  our  cheerfhl  hearth  It 
crown'd; 
And  flrs  for  torches  in  the  woodk  abound : 
We  fear  not  more  th6  winds,  and  wintry  edld. 
Than  strums  the  babks,  or  wolvefe  the  bleathig  fold. 

coa.   Our  woods  with  juniper  and  chesnuts 
erowh'd, 
With  foiling  fruits  and  berries  pamt  the  gmund ; 
Aad  lavish  Nature  laughs,  anastrowi  her^res 
Bat  if  Alexis  Irom  our  itaoun tains  fly,         [around. 
Ev'n  running  rivers  leave  their  channels  dfry. 

THta.  Parch'd  are  the  plains,  and  flying  is  the 
field, 
Nor  withering  vines  their  juky  vhltage  J^eld, 
But  if  retiirnm^  Phyllis  bl^  the  plain, 
The  gnlss  revives ;  the  woods  are  green  again  j 
And  Jove  descends  in  showers  of  kihdly  rab. 

coa.  The  poplar  is  by  great  Alcides  worn ; 
The  brows  of  Phoebus  his  own  bays  adorn ; 
The  brandhing  vine  the  jolly  Bacchus  lolres ; 
The  CJrpriah  queen  delights  in  myrtle  groves. 
With  ha^I^  Phyllis  crowns  her  flowing  hair ; 
And  whili  she  loves  that  common  wreath  to  wear. 
Nor  bays,  nor  myrtle  boughs,  witlh  ha^e  ^a&  com- 
pare. 

Tara.  The  towerm^  ash  i&  folrest  ih  the  wobdi; 
IngardtfBspiiiei,  ifid  popl^  by  the  floods : 
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Btft'  if  itiy  Lyeiiffi^  will  ^ase  my  pains, 
Add  often  Vnit  our  forsaken  plains, 
To  him  th«  towering  ash  shall  yield  in  woods ; 
In  gardens  phies,  and  poplars  by  the  floods. 

MIL.  These  rhymes  I  did  to  memory  commend. 
When  TanqnishM  Thyrsis  did  in  vara  contend  ; 
Since  when  'tis  Corydod  among  the  swains, 
Y«UDg  Corydon  without  a  rival  reigns. 


TITB  CIOBTR  PASTOtAt  ; 
OS, 

PHARMACEVTRIA. 


IfUB  ARGUMENT. 

Tbis  ^otdrtf  contains  the  songs  of  DanHnr  aAd 
Alphesitioras.  The  first  of  them  bewails  the  loss 
6f  his  mistress,  tfod  repines  at  the  success  of  his 
rival  MopMs.  The  other  repeats  the  channs  of 
some  enchantress,  who  endeavoured,  by  her 
spells  and  magic,  to  make  Dapbnis  in  love  with 


Thb  monnifdt  Muse  of  two  despairing  swains. 
The  love  rejected,  and  the  lover's  pains. 
To  whieh  the  savage  Ijmxes  listening  stood, 
The  riveit  stood  on  heaps,  and  stopp'd  the  mnning 

flood: 
Th*  hungry  herd  thehr  needful  food  refuse ; 
Of  two  despairing  swains  I  sing  the  moumfUl  Muse. 

Great  Pollio,  thou  for  whom  thy  Rome  prepares 
The  ready  triumph  of  thy  finished  wars, 
"Whether  Timavus  or  th*  lllyrian  coast, 
Whatever  land  or  tea  thy  presence  boast; 
Is  there  an  hour  in  fate  reserved  for  me. 
To  smg  thy  deeds  in  numbers  worthy  thee? 
In  numbers  like  to  thine,  could  I  rehearse 
Thy  lofty  tragic  scenes,  thy  labour'd  verse  | 
The  world  another  Sophocles  in  thee, 
Another  Homer  should  behold  in  me : 
Amidst  thy  laurels  let  this  ivy  twine, 
Thifle  wSs  my  earliest  Musej  my  latest  shall  be 
thine.  drew ; 

Scarce  from  the  world  the  shades  of  night  with- 
Scttrce  were  the  flocks  refreshed  with  morning  dew, 
When  Damon,  stretch*d  beneath  an  olive  shade. 
And  ^Idly  staring  upwards,  thus  ioveigh'd 
Against  the  conscious  gods,  and  curs'd  the  cruel 

maid: 
•*  Star  of  the  morning,  why  dost  thou  delay? 
Come,  Lucifer,  drive  on  the  lagging  day } 
While  I  my  Nisl's  perjured  faith  deplore ; 
Witness,  ye  powers,  by  whom  she  falsely  swore ! 
The  gods,  alas !  are  witnesses  in  vain ; 
Yet  shall  my  dying  breath  to  Heaven  complain. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Mienalian  strain. 

"  The  pinfes  of  Mxnalus,  the  vocal  grove. 
Are  ever  full  of  verse,  and  full  of  love : 
Tliey  hear  the  hinds,  they  hear  their  god  complain ; 
Who  suflRftr'd  not  the  reeds  to  rise  in  vein. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Msenalian  strain. 

*'  Mopsns  triumphs ;  he  weds  the  willing  fair : 
When  such  is  Nisa's  choice,  what  lover  can  despair  1 
No#  griftms  join  with  mares ;  another  age 
Shall  see  tfai  hoondaadhM  their  thim  iMwkge 


Promiscnons  at  the  spring :  prepare  the  lights, 

0  Mopsus  !  and  perform  the  bridal  rites. 
Scatter  thy  nuts  among  the  scrambling  boys : 
Thine  is  the  night,  and  t^ine  the  nuptial  joys. 
For  thee  the  Sun  declines :  O  happy  swain  \ 
Begia  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Msroalianstrain* 

**  O,  Nisa  !  justly  to  thy  choice  condemned ! 
Whom  hast  thou  taken,  whom  hast  thon  oontemnM  ; 
For  him,  thou  hast  refus*d  my  browsing  herd,^ 
Scom'd  my  thick  eyebrows,  and  my  shaggy  beard* 
Unhappy  Damon  sighs,  and  sings  in  vain: 
While  Nisa  thinks  no  god  regaids  a  lover's  pain. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Maenalian  straim 

"  I  view'd  thee  first,  how  fatal  was  the  view ! 
And  led  thee  where  the  ruddy  wildings  grew 
High  on  the  planted  hedge,  and  wet  with  momios 

dew. 
Then  scarce  the  bending  branches  I  could  win. 
The  callow  down  began  to  clothe  my  chin; 

1  saw,  I  perished ;  yet  indulged  my  pain : 

Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Menalian  strain. 

*•  I  know  thee,  Love ;  in  deserts  thou  wert  bred  ; 
And  at  the  dugs  of  savage  tigers  fed : 
Alien  of  birth,  usurper  ^  the  plains :         [strains. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Menalian 

'*  Relentless  love  the  cruel  mother  led^ 
The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  shed : 
Ix>ve  lent  the  sword;  the  mother  struck  the  blow ; 
Inhuman  she ;  but  more  unhappy  thoo. 
Alien  of  birth,  usurper  of  the  plains :         [strains. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  M^nalian 

**  Old  doting  Nature,  change  thy  course  anew  i 
And  let  the  trembling  lamb  the  wolf  pursue  : 
Let  oaks  now  glitter  with  Hesperian  fruit, 
And  purple  daflfodils  from  alder  shoot 
Fat  amber  let  the  tamarisk  distil : 
And  hooting  owls  contend  with  swans  in  Skill. 
Hoarse  Titjrms  strive  with  Orpheus  in  the  woods; 
And  challenge  fam'd  Arion  on  the  floods. 
Or,  oh  !  let  Nature  cease,  and  chaos  reign : 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Msenalian  strain. 

'*  tfit  earth  be  sea;    and  let  the  whelming  tide 
The  lifeless  limbs  of  luckless  Damon  hide: 
FareweU,  ye  secret  woods  and  shady  groves,        , 
Haunts  of  my  youth,  and  conscions  of  my  loves  I 
From  yon  high  cliff  I  plunge  into  the  main  ; 
Take  the  last  present  of  thy  dying  swain: 
And  cease,  my  silent  flute,  the  sweet  Mfltaalien 
strain." 

Now  take  your  turns,  ye  Muses,  to  rehearse 
His  friend's  complaints ;  and  mighty  magic  terse. 
"  Bring  running  water ;  bind  those  altars  round 
With  fillets ;  and  with  vervain  strow  the  ground : 
Make  fat  with  frankincense  the  sacred  fires. 
To  re-inflame  my  Daphnis  with  desires, 
'Tisdone,  we  want  but  verse.  Restore,  my  charms. 
My  lingering  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 

"  Pale  Phcebe,  drawn  by  verse,  firom  Heaven  de- 
scends; 
And  Circe  chang'd  with  charms  Ulysses*  fnends. 
Verse  breaks  the  ground,  and  penetrates  the  brake. 
And  in  the  winding  cavern  splits  the  snake. 
Verse  fires  the  frozen  veins :  restore,  my  charms, 
My  lingering  Daphnis  to  my  longing  tenos, 

"  Around  his  waxen  image  first  I  wind 
Three  woollen  fillets  df  three  colours  joined : 
Thrice  bind  about  his  thrice-devoted  head, 
Which  round  the  sacred  altar  thrice  is  lad. 
tTnequal  numbers  please  the  gods :  my  charitti^' 
Restore  ray  Daphnis  to  my  tegmg  annl. 
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"  Knit  with  three  knote  the  fillets,  knit  them 
straight; 
Then  «iy,  '  These  knots  to  love  I  consecrate.* 
Haste^  Amaryllis,  haste ;  restore,  my  charms. 
My  lovely  Daphnis  to  my  lon^ng  arms. 

**  As  fire  this  figure  hardens,  made  of  clay  ; 
And  this  of  wax  with  fire  consumes  away  ; 
Such  let  the  soul  of  cruel  Daphnis  be; 
Hard  to  the  rest  of  women ;  soft  to  me. 
CroAble  the  sacred  mole  of  salt  and  com, 
Kext  in  the  fire  the  htiys  with  brimstone  bum. 
And  while  it  crackles  in  the  sulphur,  say,  [away.' 
*  This,   I  for  Daphnis  bum;  thus  Daphnis  bum 
This  laurel  is  his  ute:  restore,  my  charms. 
My  lovely  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 

<*  M  when  the  raging  heifer,  through  the  grove. 
Stung  with  desire,  pursues  her  wandering  love  ; 
Faint  at  the  last,  she  seeks  the  weedy  pools 
To  quench  her  tiiirst,  and  on  the  rushes  rolls : 
Careless  of  night,  unmindful  to  return ; 
Such  firuitlesfi  fires  perfidions  Daphnis  bum. 
While  I  so  scorn  his  love ;  restore,  my  charms. 
My  lingering  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 

*'  These  garments  once  were  his;  and  left  to  me; 
The  pledges  of  his  promis*d  loyalty: 
"Which  underneath  my  threshold  I  bestow ; 
These  pawns,  O  sacred  Earth !  to  me  my  Daphnis 
As  th^  were  his,  so  mine  is  he :  my  charms,  [owe. 
Bestore  their  lingering  lord  to  my  deluded  anns. 

*'^  These  poisonous  plants,  for  magic  use  design*d> 
<Tbe  noblest  and  the  best  of  all  the  baneful  kind,) 
Old  Mceris  brou^t  me  from  the  Pontic  strand. 
And  cull'd  the  mischief  of  a  bounteous  land. 
Smear'd  with  these  powerful  juices,  on  the  plain 
He  howls  a  wolf  among  the  hungry  train : 
And  oft  the  mighty  necromancer  boasts, 
With  these,  to  call  horn  tombs  the  stalkmg  ghosts ; 
And  from  the  roots  to  tear  the  standing  com, 
Which,  whirl'd  aloft,  to  distant  fields  is  home. 
Such  is  the  strength  of  spells :  restoro,  my  charms. 
My  lingering  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 

".  "Bear  out  these  ashes;  cast  them  in  the  brook; 
Cast  backwards  o*er  your  head,  nor  turn  yoar  look :' 
Since  neither  gods,  nor  godlike  verse  can  move, 
Break  out,  ye  smothered  fires,  and  kindle  smQthor'd 

love. 
Exert  yoiur  utmost  power,  my  lingering  charms. 
And  force  my  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 
"  See,  while  my  last  end^vours  1  delay. 
The  waking  ashes  rise,  and  round  our  altars  play : 
Bun  to  the  threshold,  Amaryllis ;  hark. 
Our  Hylas  opens,  and  begins  to  bark* 
<3ood  Heaven  !  may  loven  what  they  wish  believe ; 
Or  dream  their  wisiies,  and  those  dreams  deceive ! 
Ko  more,  my  Daphnis  cmnes;  no  moro,  my 

charms; 
He  comes,  he  runs,  he  leaps,  to  my  desiring  arms." 


in  hope  to  Uke  possession,  be  was  in  danger  t» 
be  slain  by  Arius  the  centurion,  to  whom  those 
'  lands  were  assigned  by  the  emperor,  in  reward 
of  his  service  against  Bratus  and  Canius.  This 
pastoral  therefore  is  filled  with  complaints  of  his 
hard  usage;  and  the  persons  introduced,  are 
the  bailiff  of  Virgil,  Moeris,  and  his  friend 
Lycida&  * 


LYCIDAS. 

Mceris !  whither  on  thy  way  so  fisst  ? 


THE  NINTH   PASTORAL; 

oa, 
LYCIDAS  AND  MCERIS. 


.  THE  AaouMBirr. 
Wiiftli  Virgil,  by  the  favour  of  Augustus,  had  te- 
covered  his  patrimony  near  Mantua,  and  went 


Ho, 

Thb  leads  to  town. 

M<Ea«  O  Lycidas,  at  last 
The  time  is  come  I  never  thought  to  see, 
(Strange  revolution  for  my  farm  and  me) 
When  the  grim  captain,  in  a  surly  tone. 
Cries  out,  "  Pack  up,  ye  rascak !  and  be  gone.** 
Kick'd  out,  we  set  the  best  face  on  't  we  cou'd. 
And  these  two  kids  t'  appease  his  angry  mood 
I  bear,  of  which  tbe  Furies  give  him  good ! 

LYC  Your  country  friends  were  told  another  tale : 
That  from  the  sloping  mountain  to  the  vale,  . 
And  doddered  oak,  and  all  the  banks  along, 
Menalcas  sav'd  his  fortune  with  a  song. 

iiott.  Such  was  the  news,  indeed ;  but  songs  and 
Prevail  as  much  in  these  hard  iron  times,  [rh3rmei 
As  would  a  plump  of  trembling  fowl,  that  rise 
Against  an  eagle  souring  finom  the  skies. 
And  had  not  Phoebus  wara'd  me  by  the  croak 
Of  an  old  raven,  from  a  hollow  oak. 
To  shun  debate,  Menalcas  had  been  riain» 
And  Moeris  not  survivM  him,  to  complain,  [induce 
LTc.  Now  Heaven  defend  1  could  barbaroos  rage 
The  bratal  son  of  Mars  t'  insult  the  sacred  Muse ! 
Who  then  should  sing  the  n3rmphs,  or  who  rehearse 
The  waters  gliding  in  a  smoother  verse ! 
Or  Amaryllis  praise,  that  heavenly  lay. 
That  shortened,  as  we  went,  our  tedious  way* 
O  Htyms,  tend  my  herd,  and  see  them  fed  ; 
To  morning  pastures,  evening  waters,  led: 
And  'ware  the  Libyan  ridgeVs  butting  head. 

M(B|i.  Or  what  unfinish*d  he  to  Vams  read  ; 
Thy  name,  O  Vams,  (if  the  kinder  powen 
Preserve  our  plains,  aind  shield  the  Mantnan  towers. 
Obnoxious  by  Cremona's  neighbouring  crime,) 
The  wings  of  swans,  and  stronger  pinion'd  rhyme,. 
Shall  raise  aloft,  and  soaring  bear  above 
Th'  immortal  gift  of  gratitude  to  Jove. 

LTC  Sing  on,  mng  on,  for  I  can  ne'er  be  doy'd. 
So  may  thy  swarms  the  baleful  yew  avoid : 
So  may  thy  cows  their  bnrden'd  bags  distend, 
And  trees  to  goats  their  willing  branches  bend* 
Mean  as  I  am,  yet  have  the  Muses  made 
Me  free,  a  member  of  the  tnnefiil  trade : 
At  least,  the  shepherds  seem  to  like  my  lays. 
But  I  discem  their  flattery  from  thdr  praise : 
I  nor  to  Cinna's  ears,  nor  Vams'  dare  aspire ; 
But  gabble  like  a  goose,  amidst  the  swan-like  quire* . 

MCEK.  'Tis  what  1  have  been  conning  in  my 
Nor  are  the  verses  of  a  vulgar  kind.  [mind : 

Come,  Galatea,  come,  the  seas  forsake ; 
What  pleasures  can  the  tides  with  their  hoarse 

murmurs  make? 
See,  on  the  shore  inhabits  purple  spring. 
Where  nightingales  their  lovesick  ditty  sing ; 
See,  meads  with  purling  streams,  with  flowers  the 

ground, 
The  grottoes  cool,  with  shady  poplars  crown'd,  - 
And  creeping  vines  on  arbours  weav'd  around. 
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Com«  tMn,  and  lettre  the  waves'  tumultuous  roar, 
Let  tbe  wild  surges  vainly  b«at  the  shore. 

LYc.  Or  that  s^eet  song  I  heard  with  such  delight : 
Tbe  same  you  sung  alone  one  starry  night ; 
The  tune  I  still  retain,  bat  not  the  words. 

SKSft.  Why,  Daphms^  dost  thou  search  in  old 
To  know  the  seasons  when  the  stars  arise? 

records, 
See  CsDSar's  lamp  is  lighted  in  the  skies : 
The  star,  whose  rays  the  blushing  grapes  adorn. 
And  swtrll  the  kindly  ripening  ears  of  com. 
ITnder  this  influmce  graft  the  tender  shoot ; 
Thy  children's  chiHren  shall  enjoy  the  fruit 
The  rest  I  have  forgot,  for  cares  and  time 
Change  all  things,  and  untune  my  soul  to  rhyme : 
I  could  have  once  sung  down  a  summer's  sun. 
But  now  the  chime  of  poetry  is  done. 
My  voice  grows  hoarse ;  I  feel  the  notes  decay, 
As  if  tbe  wolves  had  seen  me  first  to  day. 
But  these,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
.  Si enalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing. 

LTc.  Thy  faint  excuses  but  inflame  me  more; 
And  now  the  waves  rr)ll  silent  to  the  shore. 
Husht  winds  the  topmost  branches  scarcely  bend, 
M  if  thy  tuneful  sbne  they  did  attend  ; 
Alrea'?y  wt  have  half  our  w?)y  o'en'ome; 
Far  off  I  can  di1?em  Bianor's  tooib ;  fbowV 

Here,  where  th«  labourer's  bands  bare  fbrm'd  a 
Of  wreathing  trees,  in  singing  waste  an  hour. 
Best  here  thy  weary  limbs,  thy  kids  lay  down, 
We»ve  day  before  us  yet,  to  n  uch  the  town : 
Or  if,  ere  night,  the  gathering  clouds  we  fear, 
A  toog  will  help  tho- beating  storm  to  bear. 
Ani  that  thou  may*st  not  b.  too  late  abroad. 
Singing.  I' II  ease  thy  shoulders  of  thy  load. 

MtEw,  Cease  to  request  me ;  let  us  mind  our 
Another  song  requires  another  day.  .    [way ; 

When  good  Menalcas  comes,  if  he  rgoice, 
Aad  &od  a  friead  at  court,  VU  find  a  voice. 


TXe  TENTH  PASTOMAtl 
OH, 

GALLU8. 


TBB  AacuMtm*. 

Oittw,  a  great  patron  cf  Virgil,  and  an  excellent 
poet,  was  very  deeply  in  love  with  one  Cytheris, 
whom  he  calls  Lycoris ;  and  who  had  forsaken 
him  for  the  company  of  a  soldier.  The  poet 
therefore  supposes  his  friend  Gallus  retired  in 
1)is  height  of  melancholy  into  tbe  solitudes  of 
Arcadia  (the  celebrated  scene  of  pastorals); 
where  he  represents  bim  in  a  very  languishing 
condition,  with  all  the  rural  deities  about  him, 
pitying  his  hard  usage,  and  condoling  his  mis- 
'fortune. 


Tmr  sacred  succour,  Arethusa,  bring, 
To  crown  my  labour :  >tis  the  last  I  stag. 
Which  proud  Lycoris  may  with  pity  view ; 
The  Muse  is  moumftil,  ihoogh  the  nomhert  few. 
B«fu9efflenotavene,  to  gri^  and  Qallus  due. 


^  may  thy  silver  streams  beneath  the  tide, 
Unmix'd  with  briny  se^,  securely  glide. 
i^n%  then  my  Gallus,  and  his  hopele«  vows ; 
^inar.  while  my  caUle  crop  the  tender  browse. 
The  vocal  grove  shall  answer  to  the  sound, 
And  echo,  from  the  vales,  the  tuneful  voice  roboond. 
What  lawns  or  woods  withheld  you  from  his  aid. 
Ye  nymphs,  when  Gallus  was  to  love  betray'd; 
To  lore,  unpity  d  by  the  cruel  maid  ? 
Nor  stcepy  Pindus  cou*d  retard  your  course, 
\or  cleft  Parnassus,  nor  th'  Aonian  souixra : 
Nothhig  that  owns  tbe  Muses  cou»d. suspend 
Your  aid  to  Gallus,  Oaiius  b  their  friend, 
''or  him  the  lofty  laurel  sunds  in  tean. 
And  hung  with  humid  pearls  the  lowly  shrub  an. 
M^nalian  pines  the  godlike  swain  bemoan  ;  [pears. 
When  spread  beneath  a  rock  he  sigh»d  alone  ; 
And  cold  Lyceus  wept  from  every  dropping  stone. 
The  sheep  surround  their  shepherd,  as  he  lies: 
Blush  not,  sweet  poet,  nor  the  name  despiae: 
AlOiig  the  streams  his  fiock  Adonis  fed , 
And  yet  the  queen  of  beauty  blest  his  bed. 
The  swains  and  terdy  neat-herds  came,  and  laH 
Menalcas,  wet  with  beating  winter  mast 
Wondering  they  ask'd  ftxMn  whence  aniie  thr 
Yet  more  amaad,  thy  own  Apollo  came,    [flame  ; 
Flush'd  were  his  cheeks,  and  glowing  were  his  eyes: 
**  Is  she  thy  care  ?  is  she  thy  cat«  ?"  hecrie^ 
*'■  Thy  false  Lycoris  dies  thy  love  and  thee : 
And  for  thy  rival  tempts  the  raging  sea. 
The  forms  of  borrid  war,  and  Heaven's  inclemency.'' 
^ylvanus  came :  his  brows  a  country  crown 
Of  fennel,  and  of  n^lding  lilies,  drown. 
Great  Pan  arr iv'd ;  and  we  beheld  him  too : 
His  cheeks  and  temples  of  vermillioii  hue. 
**  Why,  Gallus,  this  immoderate  grief,'  he  cry*dr 
"  Think'st  thou  that  love  with  toara  is  satiify>d  ? 
The  meads  are  sooner  drunk  with  morning  dews  ; 
The  bees  with  flowery  shrubs,  the  goats  with 

browse." 
ITnmov'd,  and  with  defected  ejres  he  moom'd ; 
He  paus'd,  and  then  these  broken  wortis  return  d : 
"  Tb  past  J  and  pity  gives  me  no  relief: 
But  you.  Arcadian  swains,  shall  sing  my  grief  i 
And  on  your  hills  my  last  complaints  renew : 
So  sad  A  song  is  only  worthy  you. 
How  light  would  He  tbe  turf  upon  my  breast. 
If  you  my  suflTerings  in  your  songs  rxprrtt  ? 
Ah  !  that  your  birth  atad  business  had  b^en  ramei 
To  pcnn  the  sheq>,  and  press  the  swelling  vine  ! 
Had  Phyllis  or  Amyntas  caus'd  my  pain, 
Or  any  nymph,  or  any  shepherd  on  the  plain. 
Though  Phyllis  brown,  though  black  Amyntas  wem. 
Are  violets  not  sweet,  because  not  feir  ? 
Beneath  the  sallows,  and  tbe  shady  vine, 
My  Iqves  had  mix»d  their  pliant  limbs  with  mme ; 
Phyllis  with  myrtle  wreaths  h»d  crown'd  my  hah; 
And  soft  Amyntas  sung  away  my  care. 
Come,  see  what  pleataret  in  our  plahis  abound  ; 
Tbe  woods,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowery  cround* 
4«  you  are  beaateouB,  were  yon  half  so  tru^ 
Here  could  I  live,  and  love,  and  die  with  onlr  vou. 
I^ow  I  to  fightrag  Heldt  am  sent  afar. 
And  strive  in  wmter  camps  with  toils  of  wer  • 
While  you,  (alas,  that  I  should  find  it  soh 
To  shun  my  sight,  your  native  soil  forego. 
And  climb  the  frozen  Alps,  and  tread  th'  eternal 


Ye  frosts  and  snowi,  her  tender  body  spare: 
Those  are  not  limbs  for  icicles  to  iear. 
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which  is  not  alwayi  clesti :  yoa  have  chosen  for 
yourself  a  private  greatness,  and  will  not  be 
polluted  with  amUitioD.  It  has  been  observed  in 
former  times,  that  none  have  been  so  greedy  of 
employments,  and  of  managing  the  public,  as 
they  who  have  least  deserved  their  stations.  But 
such  only  merit  to  be  called  patriou,  under  whom 
we  see  their  country  flourish.  I  have  laughed 
sometimes  (for  who  would  alwajrs  be  an  Hera- 
clitus>)  when  I  have  reflected  on  thoae  men, 
•  who  fifom  tinie  to  time  have  shot  themselves  into 
the  world.  I  have  seen  many  soceeasions  of 
them :  soma  bolting  out  upon  the  stage  with  vast 
applause,  and  others  hissed  o^  and  quitting  it 
with  disgrace.  But  while  they  were  in  actloo,  I 
have  ooDstantly  observed,  that  they  seemed  de- 
sirous to  retreat  from  business:  greatness  they 
said  was  nausieoos,  and  a  crowd  was  troublesome ; 
»  quiet  pilvacy  was  tbehr  ambition.  Some  few 
of  them  I  believe  said  this  in  earnest,  and  ware 
making  a  provision  against  ftitare  want,  that  they 
might  enjoy  their  age  with  ease:  they  saw  the 
happiness  of  a  private  lile,  and  promised  to  them- 
selves a  blessing,  which  every  day  it  was  in  their 
power  to  P09KSS.  But  they  deferred  it,  and 
lingered  still  at  court,  becanse  they  thought  they 
had  not  yet  enough  to  make  them  happy :  they 
would  have  more,  and  laid  in  to  make  their  soli- 
tude luxurious.  A  wretched  philosophy,  which 
Epicurus  never  taught  them  io  his  garden:  they 
loved  the  prospect  of  tbit  quiet  in  reversioo,  but 
were  not  willing  to  have  it  in  possession,  they 
would  first  be  old,  and  made  as  sure  of  health 
and  life,  as  if  both  of  them  were  at  their  dispose* 
But  put  them  to  the  necessity  of  present  choice, 
'  and  they  preferred  continuanee  in  power:  like  the 
wretch  who  called  Death  to  his  assistance,  but 
refused  him  when  he  came.  The  great  Scipio  was 
not  of  their  opinion,  who  indeed  sought  honours 
in  his  youth,  and  endured  the  fatigues  with  which 
he  purchased  them.  He  served  bis  country  whea 
it  was  in  need  of  his  courage  and  conduct  until  he 
thought  it  was  time  to  serve  himself:  but  dis- 
mounted from  the  saddle  when  he  found  the  beast 
which  bore  him  began  togrowrestiffand  ungovern- 
able. But  your  lordship  has  given  us  a  better 
example  of  moderatioo.  You  saw  betimes  that 
ingratitude  is  not  confined  to  commonwealths ;  and 
therefore  though  you  were  formed  alike,  fer  the 
greatest  of  civil  employments,  and  military  com- 
mands, yet  you  pushed  not  yonr  fortune  to  rise 
in  either;  but  contented  yoursdf  with  being  capa- 
ble, as  much  as  any  whosoever,  of  defending  your 
country  with  your  sword,  or  assisting  it  with  your 
counsel,  when  you  were  called.    For  the  rest,  the 


respect  and  love  which  was  paid  yon,  not  only  fa 
the  province  where  yon  live,  but  generally  by  all 
who  had  the  happiness  to  know  jroo,  was  a  wise 
exchange  fer  the  honours  of  the  court :  a  place  of 
feriretfnlness,  at  the  best,  for  well-deserveis.     It 
is  neeessary  for  the  polishing  of  manners,  to  hav« 
breathed  that  air;  but  it  is  infectious  even  to  the 
best  -morals  to  live  always  in  it.     It  is  a  dangerona 
commerce,  where  an  honest  man  is  sure  at  the  first 
of  being  cheated;  and  he  recovers  not  bia  loasea, 
but  by  learning  to  cheat  others.    The  undermining 
smile  becomes  at  length  habitual ;  and  the  drift 
of  his  plausible  conversation,  is  only  to  flatter  one, 
that  he  may  betray  another.    Yet  it  is  good  to 
have  been  a  looker-on,  without  venturing  to  play  ; 
that  a  man  may  know  fislse  dice  another  time, 
though  be  never  means  to  use  them.    I  commend 
not  him  who  never  knew  a  court,   but  him  who 
fors^Ms  it  because  he  knows  it.    A  young  man 
deserves  no  praise,   who  out  of  melancholy  acal 
leaves  the  world  before  he  has  well  tried  it,  and 
nms  headlong  into  religion.     He  who  carries  a 
maidenhead  into  a  cloister,   is  sometimes  apt  to 
lose  it  there,  and  to  repent  of  his  repentance.    He 
only  is  like  to  endose  austerities,  who  has  already 
found  the  inconvenience  of  pleasures.     For  almoat 
every  man  will  be  making  experimtttts  in  one  part 
or  another  of  his  life ;  and  the  danger  is  the  lest 
when  we  are  young;  for,  having  tried  it  early,  we 
shall  not  be  apt  to  rspeat  it  afterwards.      Yo«r 
lordkhip  therefore  may  properly  be  said  to  have 
chosen  a  retreat,  and  not  to  have  chosen  it  until 
you  had  maturely  weighed  the  advantages  of  rising 
higher  with  the  hasards  of  the  fell.      Res  aon 
parte  labore,  sed  relicta,  was  thonght  by  a  poet 
to  be  one  of  the  requisites  to  a  happy  life.    Why 
should  a  reasonable  man  put  it  in  the  power  of 
fortune  to  mAke  him  miserable,  when  his  ancestors 
have  taken  care  to  release  him  from  her?    let 
him  venture,  says  Horace,   qui  zonam  perdidit. 
He  who  has  nothing,  plays  securely ;  for  we  may 
win,  and  cannot  be  poorer  if  be  loses.     But  he  who 
is  bom  te  a  plentiful  estate,  and  is  ambitions  of 
oflices  at  oourt,  sets  a  stake  to  fortune,  which  she 
can  seldom  answer :  if  he  gains  nothing,  he  loses 
all,   or  part  of  what  was  once  his  own;  and 
if  he  gets,   be  cannot  be  certain  but  he  may 
refund. 

In  short,  however  he  succeeds,  it  is  covetous- 
ness  that  induced  him  first  to  play,  and  covetous* 
ness  is  the  undoubted  sign  of  ill  sense  at  bottom. 
The  odds  are  against  him>  that  he  loses;  and 
one  loss  may  be  of  more  consequence  to  him 
than  all  his  former  winnings.  It  is  like  the  pse^ 
sent  war  of  the  Christtaos  against  the  Torki 
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etery  year  they  gain  a  victory,  and  by  that  a 
town;  but  if  they  are  once  defeated,  they  lose  a 
province  at  a  blow,  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
whole  empire.  You,  my  lord,  ciyoy  your  qniet 
in  a  garden,  where  you  have  not  only  the  leisure 
of  thinking,  hut  the  pleasure  to  think  of  nothing 
which  can  discompose  your  mind.  A  good  con- 
^ence  is  a  port  which  i^  landlocked  on  every 
sJd^  and  where  no  winds  can  possibly  invade,  no 
tempests  can  arise.  There  a  man  may  stand  upon 
the  shore,  and  not  only  see  his  own  image,  but 
that  of  his  Maker,  clearly  reflected  from  the  un- 
disturbed and  silent  waters.  Reason  was  intended 
for  a  blessing,  and  such  it  is  to  men  of  honour 
and  integrity  :  who  desire  no  more  than  what  they 
are  able  to  give  themselves :  like  the  happy  old 
Coricyan,  whom  my  author  describes  in  his  fourth 
Georgic :  whose  fruits  and  sallads,  on  which  he 
lived  contented,  were  all  of  his  own  growth,  and 
his  own  plantation.  Virgil  seems  to  think  that  the 
blessings  of  a  country  life  are  not  complete,  with- 
out an  improvement  of  knowledge  by  contempla- 
tion and  reading. 

O  fortunatos  nimiiim,  bona  si  sua  norint, 

Agricolas ! 
It  is  bnt  half  possession  not  to  understand  that 
happinen  which  we  possess :  a  foundation  of  good 
sense,  and  a  cultivation  of  learning,  are  required 
to  give  a  seasoning  to  retirement,  and  make  us 
taste  the  blessing.  God  has  bestowed  on  your 
lordship  the  first  of  these,  and  you  have  bestowed 
on  yourself  the  second.  Eden  was  not  made  for 
beasts,  though  they  were  suffered  to  live  in  it, 
but  for  their  master,  who  studied  God  in  the 
works  of  his  creation.  Neither  could  the  Devil 
have  been  happy  there  with  all  his  knowle<I^, 
for  he  wanted  innocence  to  make  him  so.  He 
brought  envy,  malice,  and  ambition  into  paradise, 
which  soured  to  him  the  sweetness  of  the  place. 
Wherever  inordinate  affections  are,  it  is  Hell. 
Such  only  can  enjoy  the  country,  who  are  capable 
of  thinking  when  they  are  there,  and  have  left 
their  passions  behind  them  in  the  town.  Then 
they  are  prepared  for  solitude ; '  and  in  that  soli- 
tude is  prepared  for  them 

Kt  secura  quies,  et  nescia  fallere  vita. 
As  1  began  this  dedication  with  a  \*er8e  of  Virgil, 
so  I  conclude  it  with  another.    The  continuance  of 
your  health,  to  enjoy  tliat  happiness  which  you  so 
well  deserve,  and  which  you  have  provided  for 
yourself,  is  the  sincere  and  earnest  wish  of 
your  lordship*s 
most  devoted,  and 
most  obtdient  sen-ant, 

JOHNDRYbEN. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF 

THE   GEORGICS. 


TRt  ARGUMENT. 

The  poet,  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  propnoads 
the  general  design  of  each  georgic  rami,  after  a 
solemn  invocation  of  all  the  gods  who  are  any 
way  related  to  his  subject,  he  addresses  himself 
in  particular  to  Augustus,  whom  he  complimaats 
with  divinity  j  and  after  strikes  into  his  business. 
He  shows  the  difiereot  kinds  of  tillage  proper  to 
different  soils,  traces  out  the  original  of  agri- 
culture, gives  a  catalogue  of  the  husbandman's 
tools,  specifies  the  emplojrments  peculiar  to 
each  season,  describes  the  changes  of  the  wea^ 
ther,  with  the  signs  in  Heaven  and  Earth  that 
forebode  them,  instances  many  of  the  pro- 
digies that  happened  near  the  time  of  Jnlius 
Csesar's  death,  and  shuts  up  all  with  a  sup- 
plication to  the  gods  for  the  safety  of  Augustus, 
and  the  preservation  ^f  Rome. 


What  makes  a  plenteous  harvest,  when  to  tuni 
The  fruitful  soil,  and  when  to  sow  the  com; 
The  care  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  kine ; 
And  how  to  raise  on  elms  the  teeming  vine  : 
The  birth  and  genius  of  the  frugal  bee, 
I  sing,  Maecenas,  and  I  sing  to  thee. 

Ye  deities  !  who  fields  and  plains  protect. 
Who  rule  the  seasons,  and  the  year  direct ; 
Bacchus  and  fostering  Ceres,  powers  divine. 
Who  gave  us  com  for  mast,  for  water  wine : 
Ye  fawns,  propitious  to  the  rural  swains,     [plains 
Ye  nymphs,  that  haunt  the  mountains  and  the' 
Join  in  my  work,  and  to  my  numbers  bring 
Your  needful  succour,  for  your  gifts  I  sing. 
And  thou,  whose  trident  struck  the  teeming  Earth 
And  made  a  passage  for  the  courser's  birth ;  ' 

And  thou,  for  whom  the  Caean  shore  sustains 
The  milky  herds,  that  graze  the  flowery  plains  j 
And  thou,  the  shepherds  tutelary  god. 
Leave  for  a  while,  O  Pan !  thy  lov'd  abode : 
And,  if  Arcadian  fleeces  be  thy  care. 
From  fields  and  mountaius  to  my  song  repair. 
Inventor,  Pallas ,  of  the  fattening  oil. 
Thou  founder  of  the  plough  and  ploughman's  toil ; 
And  thou,  whose  hands  the  shroud-like  cypress* 
Come,  all  ye  gods  and  goddesses  that  wear    [rear  ; 
The  rural  honours,  and  increase  the  year. 
You,  who  supply  the  ground  with  seeds  of  grain; 
Aud  you,  who  sweU  those  seeds  with  kindly  rain : 
And  chiefly  thou,  whose  undetermin'd  state 
Is  yet  the  business  of  the  gods'  debate; 
Whetlier  in  after-times  to  be  declar'd 
The  patron  of  the  world,  and  Rome's  peculiar 
Or  o'er  the  fruits  and  seasons  to  preside,      [guard 
And  the  round  circuit  of  the  year  to  guide ; 
Powerful  of  blessings,  which  thou  strew'st  around. 
And  with  thy  goddess  mother's  myrtle  crown'd. 
Or  wilt  thou,  CaeSar,  choose  the  watery  reign; 
To  smooth  the  surges,  and  correct  the  main  ? 
Then  mariners,  in  storms,  to  thee  shall  pray, 
Ev'n  utmost  Thul^  shall  thy  power  obey  ; 
And  Neptune  shall  resign  the  fasces  of  the  sea. 
The  watery  virgins  for  thy  bed  shall  strive. 
And  Telhys  all  her  waves  in  dowiryifivC| 
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Or  wilt  thoo  Mess  oor  tntnmen  with  thy  rays. 
And  seated  near  the  Balance,  poise  the  days : 
Where  in  the  void  of  Heaven  a  space  is  free, 
Itotwixt  the  Sooipion  ^nd  the  Maid>  for  thee. 
The  Scorpion,  ready  to  receive  thy  laws^  / 

Yields  half  his  region,  and  e«itracts  his  claws. 
Whatever  phrt  of  Heaven  thou  shalt  obtam. 
For  let  not  Hell  presume  of  such  a  reign ; 
Kor  l€t  so  dtre  a  thirrt  of  empire  mova 
Thy  mind,  to  leave  thy  kindred  gods  ab«Ve. 
Though  Greece  admires  Elysium's  blest  reCreati 
Though  Proserpine  affects  her  silent  seat. 
And,  importun'd  by  Ceres  to  remove, 
Prefers  the  fields  bdow  to  those  above. 
But  thou,  propitious  Cscsar  !  guide  my  ooane, 
And,  to  my  bold  endeavours,  add  thy  force. 
Pity  the  poet's  and  the  ploughman's  cares, 
Interest  thy  greatness  in  our  mean  affidis. 
And  use  thyself  betimes  to  hear  and  grant  our 

prayera. 
While  yet  the  spring  is  young,  while  earth  un- 
Her  frosen  bosom  to  the  western  winds ;       [binds 
While  mountain^nows  dissolve  against  the  Sun, 
And  fltraams,  yet  new,  from  precipices  run; 
Kv'n  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year. 
Produce  the  plough,  and  yoke  the  sturdy  steer, 
And  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  hisj^U 
Till  the  bright  share  is  bury'd  in  the  soiL 
That  crop  rewards  the  greedy  peasant's  pains. 
Which  twice  the  Sun,  and  twice  the  cold  sustains, 
And  bunts  the  crowded  bams,  with  more  than  pro> 

mis'd  gains. 
But  ere  we  stir  the  yet  unbroken  ground, 
The  Various  coune  of  seasons  must  be  found ; 
The  weather,  and  the  setting  of  the  winds. 
The  culture  suiting  to  the  several  kinds 
Of  loeds  and  plants,  and  what  will  .thrive  and  rise. 
And  what  the  genius  of  the  soil  denies. 
This  ground  with  Bacchus,  that  with  C^res  suits ; 
That  other  loads  the  trees  with  happy  fruits ; 
A  fourth  with  grass,  unbidden,  decks  the  ground : 
•Thus  'Hnolus  is  with  yellow  safiron  crown'd^ 
India,  black  ebon  and  white  ivory  bears  ; 
And  soft  Idume  weeps  her  odorous  tears. 
Thus  Pontns  sends  her  boiver  stones  from  fiur; . 
And  naked  Spaniards  temper  steel  for  war. 
Epirus  for  th'  Elean  chariot  breeds 
(In  hopes  of  palms)  a  race  of  running  steeds. 
This  is  th'  orQpnal  contract;  these  the  laws 
Impos'd  by  Nature,  and  by  Nature's  cause, 
On  sundry  places,  when  Deucalion  hurl'd 
His  mother's  entrails  on  the  desert  world : 
Whence  men,  a  hard  laborious  kind,  were  bom. 
Then  barrow  part  of  wmter  for  thy  com: 
And  eaiiy  with  thy  team  the  glebe  in  fbrrows 

turn. 
That,  while  the  tttif  lies  open  and  uqibound, 
Succeeding  suns  may  bake  the  mellow  ground. 
But  if  the  soil  be  barren,  ody  scar 
The  surface,  ^nd  but  lightly  print  the  share, 
When  cold  Arctums  rises  wi&  tbe  Sun  t 
Lest  wicked  weeds  the  com  should  over-run 
In  watery  soils ;  or  lest  the  barren  sand 
Should  suck  the  moisture  from  the  thirsty  land. 
Both  these  unhappy  soils  die  swain  forbears. 
And  keeps  a  sabbath  of  alternate  years : 
That  the  spent  earth  may  gather  beat  again; 
And,  better'd  by  cessation,  bear  the  grain. 
At  least,  where  vetches,  pul8e,.and  tares  have  stood, 
And  stalks  of  lupimes  grew,  (a  stobboro  mood) 


Th'  ensuing  season,  in  retnm^  imijr  ht9t 
The  bearded  product  of  the  golden  year. 
For  flax  and  oats  will  bum  the  tender  fieM, 
iind  sleepy  poppies  harmfiil^harvesu  yield* 
But  sweet  vicissitudes  of  rest  and  toil 
Make  euy  labour,  and  renew  the  loU. 
Yet  sprinkle  sordid  ashes  all  around. 
And  load  with  fatteninigdui^  thy  fallow  ground. 
Thus  change  of  seeds  for  meagre  soils  is  best ; 
And  earth  manur'd,  not  idle,  though  at  rest. 

Long  practice  has  a  sure  improvement  fbudd. 
With  kindled  fires  to  bnm  the  barren  ground ; 
When  the  light  stubble,  to  the  flames  resign'd» 
Is  driv^  along,  and  crackles  in  the  wind. 
Whether  from  hence  the  hollow  womb  of  Earth 
Is  warm'd  with  secret  strength  for  better  birth  ; 
Or,  when  the  latent  vice  is  cur'd  by  fire, 
Redundant  humours  through  the  pores  cocpire  ; 
Or  that  the  warmth  distends  the  chinks,  and  makes 
New  breathings*  whence  new  nourishment  she 

takes; 
Or  that  the  heat  the  gaping  ground  constrains. 
New  knits  the  surface,  and  new  strings  the  veins, 
Lest  soking  showers  should  pierce  her  secret  scat. 
Or  freezing  Boreas  chill  her  genial  heat; 
Or  scorching  suns  too  violently  beat 

Nor  is  the  profit  small,  the  peasant  makes, 
Who  smootltt  with  harrows,  or  who  xwunds  with 

rakes 
The  crambling  clods :  nor  Ceres  from  on  high 
l^egards  his  labours  with  a  grudging  eye ; 
Nor  his,  who  ploughs  across  the  fiirrow'd  grounds^ 
And  on  the  back  of  earth  inflicts  new  wounuls  ; 
For  be  with  frequent  exerc^  commands 
Th'  unwilling  soil,  and  tames  the  stubborn  lands. 

Ye  swains,  invoke  the  powers  who  rule  th^  skyp 
For  a  moist  summer,  and  a  wmter  dry : 
For  winter  drought  rewards  the  peasant's  pain, 
And  broods  indulgent  on  the  bury'd  grain. 
Hence  Mysia  boasts  her  Wvests,  and  the  tops 
Of  Oargarus  admire  their  happy  on»s. 
When  first  the  soil  receives  the  fruitful  seed, 
Make  no  delay,  but  cover  it  with  speed : 
So  fsnc'd  from  cold ;  the  pliant  ftirrows  break. 
Before  the  surly  clod  resisU  the  rake. 
And  call  the  floods  from  high,  to  rush  amain 
With  pregnant  streams,  to  swell  the  teeming  grallL 
Then,  when  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play. 
And  shrivelHd  herbs  on  withering  stems  decay. 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Undams  his  watery  stores,  huge  torrents  flow  ; 
And,  rattling  down  the  rocks,  large  moisture 

yield. 
Tempering  the  thirsty  fever  of  the  field. 
And  lest  the  stem,  too  feeble  for  the  fireight. 
Should  scarce  sustam  the  head's  unwieldy  weighty 
Sends  in  his  feedmg  flocks  betimes  t'  faivade 
The  rising  bulk  of  the  luxuriant  blade ; 
Ero  yet  th'  aspiring  oftpring  of  the  grahi 
O'eriops  the  ridges  of  the  furrow'd  plain : 
And  drains  the  standing  waters,  when  they  yield 
Tdo  large  a  beverage  to  the  drunken  field. 
But  most  in  autumn,  and  the  4iowery  spring. 
When  dubious  months  uncertain  weather  bringf 
When  fountains  dpen,  when  impetuous  rain 
Swells  hasty  brooks,  and  pours  upon  the  plain ;  ■ 
When  earth  with  slime  and  mud  is  cover'd  o'er. 
Or  hollow  places  spue  their  watery  storo. 
Nor  yet  the  ploughman,  nor  t|ie  labouring  i 
S«stw  al9ae  the  hazards  of  the  year^ 
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But  glutton  feeae,  atid  the  Strymonian  crane. 
With  foreign  troops,  invade  the  tender  grain: 
And  towering  wetAls  malignant  shadows  yield  ; 
And  spreading  succory  chokes  the  rising  field. 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees, 
Forbkl!»  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease : 
And  wills  that  mortal  men,  inur'd  to  toil, 
Should  exercise,  with  pains,  the  grudging  soil. 
Himself  invented  first  the  shining  share. 
And  whetted  human  industry  by  care : 
Himself  did  handycrafu  and  arts  ordain. 
Nor  suflfer^d  sloth  to  rust  his  active  reign. 
Ere  this,  no  peasant  vex'd  the  peaceful  ground. 
Which  only  turfs  and  greens  for  altars  found  : 
No  fences  parted  fields,  nor  marks  nor  bounds 
Distingnish'd  acres  of  litigious  grounds : 
But  all  was  common,  and  the  fruitful  Earth 
Was  free  to  give  her  unexacted  birth. 
Jove  added  venom  to  the  viper's  brood, 
And  sweird,  with  raging  storms,  the  peaceful  flood : 
Commission^  hungry  wolves  t*  infest  the  fold. 
And  shook  from  oaken  leaves  the  liquid  gold. 
Kemof 'd  from  human  reach  the  cheerful  fire. 
And  from  the  risers  bade  the  wine  retire: 
That  studiou.%  need  might  useful  arts  explore  : 
From  furrowed  fields  to  reap  the  foodful  store } 
And  force  the  veins  of  clashing  flints  t'  expire 
The  lurking  seeds  of  their  celestial  fire. 
Then  first  on  seas  the  hollow'd  alder  swam ; 
Then  sailors  quartered  Heaven,  and  found  a  name 
For  every  fix'd  and  every  wandering  star : 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  the  Northern  Car. 
Tlien  toils  for  beasts,  and  lime  for  birds  were  found, 
And  deepmouth'd  dogs  did  forest-walks  surround : 
And  casting-nets  were  spread  in  shallow  brooks. 
Drags  in  the  deep,  and  baits  were  hung  on  hooks. 
Then  saws  were  toothM,  and  sounding  axes  made 
(For  weilges  first  did  yielding  wood  invade) ; 
And  various  arts  in  order  did  succeed. 
(What  cannot  endless  labour,  urgM  by  need  ?) 

First  Ceres  taught,  the  ground  with  grain  to  sow. 
And  armM  with  iron  shares  the  crooked  plough, 
When  now  Dodonian  oaks  no  more  supply'd 
Their  mast,  and  trees  their  forest  fruit  deny'd. 
Soon  was  his  labour  doubled  to  the  swain. 
And  blasting  mildews  blacken'd  all  his  grain. 
Tough  thistles  chokM  the  fields,  and  killed  the  corn, 
And  an  unthrifty  crop  of  weeds  was  borne. 
Then  burs  and  brambles,  an  unbidden  crew 
Of  graceless  guests,  th'  unhappy  field  subdue : 
And  oats  unblest,  and  darnel  dominters. 
And  shoots  its  head  above  the  shining  eart. 
So  that  unless  the  land  with  daily  care 
Is  exercised,  and  with  an  iron  war 
Of  rakes  and  arrows  the  proud  foes  expelPd, 
And  birds  with  clamours  frighted  from  the  field  ; 
Unless  the  boughs  are  lopp'd  that  shade  the  plain. 
And  Heaven  invokM  with  vo^^s  for  fruitful  rain. 
On  other  crops  you  may  with  envy  look. 
And  shake  for  food  the  Ion?  abandoned  oak. 
Nor  must  we  pass  untold  what  arms  they  wield, 
Who  labour  tillage  and  th«  furrowM  field  : 
Without  whose  aid  the  ground  her  corn  denies. 
And  nothing  can  be  sown,  and  nothing  rise. 
The  crooked  plough,  the  share,  the  towering  height 
Of  waggons,  and  the  cart's  unwieldy  weight  j 
The  sled,  the  tumbril,  hurdles,  and  the  flail, 
The  fan  of  Bacchus,  with  the  flying  sail.  ^ 
These  all  must  be  prepared,  if  ploughmen  hope 
The  promj$'d  blessing  of  a  bounteoui  crop. 
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Young  elraa  with  early  force  in  copket  bow. 

Fit  for  the  figure  of  the  crooked  plough. 

Of  eight  foot  long  a  fastenM  beam  prepare, 

On  either  side  the  head  produce  an  ear, 

And  sink  a  socket  for  the  shinhng  share. 

Of  beech  the  plougbtail,  and  the  bending  yoke| 

Or  softer  linden  hardened  in  the  smoke. 

I  could  be  long  in  precepts,  but  I  fear 

So  mean  a  subject  might  ofiend  your  ear. 

Delve  of  convenient  depth  your  threshing-floor : 

With  tempered  clay  then  fill  and  face  it  o*er : 

And  let  the  weighty  roller  run  the  round. 

To  smooth  the  surface  of  tb'  unequal  ground ; 

Lest  crack'd  with  summer  heats  the  flooring  flief^    « 

Or  sinks,  and  through  the  crannies  weeds  arisen 

Fur  sundry  foes  the  rural  realms  surround  : 

The  field-mouse  builds  her  gamer  under  ground^ 

For  gathered  grain  the  blind  laborious  mole 

In  winding  mazes  works  her  hidden  hole* 

In  hollow  caverns  vermin  make  abode. 

The  hissing  serpent,  and  the  swelling  tond  x 

The  corn  -devouring  weasel  here  abides. 

And  the  wise  ant  her  wintry  store  providet. 

Mark  well  the  flowering  almonds  in  the  wood  | 
If  odorous  blooms  the  bearing  brenehes  load, 
Hie  glebe  will  answer  to  the  sylvan  reign. 
Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  cropt  of  grain. 
But  if  a  wood  of  leaves  o*erahade  the  tree> 
Such  and  so  barren  will  thy  harrett  be : 
In  vain  the  hind  shall  vex  the  threshing-floor^ 
For  empty  chaflT  and  straw  will  be  thy  store. 
Some  steep  their  seed,  and  some  in  caldrons  boil 
With  vigorous  nitre,  and  with  lees  of  oil, 
0*er  gentle  fires ;  th*  exuberant  juice  to  drain, 
And  swell  the  flattering  husks  with  fruitful  graio. 
Yet  is  not  the  success  for  years  assured. 
Though  chosen  is  the  seed,  and  fully  curM ; 
Unless  the  peasant,  with  his  annual  pain. 
Renews  his  choice,  and  culls  the  largest  grain. 
Thus  all  below,  whether  by  Nature's  curse. 
Or  Fatc*R  decree,  degenerate  still  to  worse. 
So  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  stem, 
And,  slow  advancing,  struggle  with  the  stream; 
But  if  they  slack  4heir  hands,  or  cease  to  strive. 
Then  down  the  flood  with  headlong  haste  they  drivew 
Nor  must  the  ploughman  less  observe  the  skiety 
When  the  Kids,  Dragon,  and  Arcturus  rise, 
Than  sailors  homeward  bent,  who  cut  their  way 
Through  Helle's  stormy  straits,  and  oyster-breed" 

ing  sea. 
But  when  Astrea-s  balance,  bung  on  high. 
Betwixt  the  nights  and  days  divides  the  sky, 
Then  yoke  your  oxen,  sow  your  winter  grain  | 
Till  cold  December  comes  with  driving  rain. 
Linseed  and  fruitful  poppy  bury  warm. 
In  a  dry  season,  and  prevent  the  stotai. 
Sow  beans  and  clover  in  a  rotten  soil. 
And  millet,  rising  from  your  annual  toil : 
When  wiih  his  golden  horns,  in  full  career. 
The  Bull  beats  down  the  barriers  of  the  year ; 
.\nd  Argos  and  the  Dog  forsake  the  northern  sphere. 

But  if  your  care  to  wheat  alone  extend, 
Let  Maia  with  her  sisters  first  descend. 
And  the  bright  Gnosian  diadem  downward  bend  ; 
Before  you  trust  in  earth  your  futore  hope: 
Or  else  expect  a  listless  lazy  crop. 
Some  swains  have  sown  before,  but  most  have  found 
A  husky  harvest,  from  the  grudging  ground. 
Vile  vetches  would  you  sow,  or  lentils  lean, 
,  The  growth  of  Egypt,  or  the  kidney-bean  ? 
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Begin  wh«»ti9  ^(9ir  Wagf/mer  deteeai^i 
Nor  cease  yoor  tcmin^  till  nkl-wfotcr  ends : 
For  tbU,  Itrcougb  tiv^e  bnght  sign  Apollo  guidet 
The  year,  and  Barth  in  Kiml  clioies  divider 
Five  girdles  hiad  the  tAae^  the  torrid  aooa 
Oloiir with. the  patting  and  repassing  Sua. 
Far  on  the  right  and  left,  ttt*  extremca  of  Hacveo, 
To  frosts  and  snows  and  bitter  Masti  are  given. 
Betwixt  the*niidsi  and  these;  the  ^ods  assigned 
Two  ftaabitable  seats  far  human  kind : 
And  crosft>  their  Koiits  cot  a  sloping  waiy^ 
Which  thetwehre  sigi»in  beantedusoider  iway. 
Two  polea  torn  romid  the  globe;  one  seea  to  rise 
O'er  Scythian  hillSt  and  one  in  Libyan  sluea. 
Tlie  flnt  subBnie  io  Heaven,  the  last  is  whirl'4 
Below  the  regions  of  the  nether  world. 
Aroiasd'onr  pble  tbs  q>iry  Dragon  glides, 
And  like  a  winding  stream  the  Bears  divides; 
The  Less  nod:  Greaten  who  by  Fate'a  decree 
Abhor  to  dive  btoeatlitlie  soHthem  sear ; 
There,  as%bey  say,  perpetual  night  n  foaod> 
In  silence  brooding  oo  th^  unhappy  groimdr 
Or  when  Aurora  i^ea  oof  nortiiem  sphere, 
She  Rights  thedownwavd  Heaiten,  and  rises  there. 
And  wheB  on  ns  she  breathes  th^  living^  light, 
Red  Vesper  klndieatbere  the  tapera  of  the  night. 
Fh>BrlBmoa  uncertaio  seasons  we  may  kaaw ; 
And  when  to  reap  the  grais,  and  when  to  soar; 
Or  when  to  felt  the  fiirze»;  when  'tis  meet^ 
T6  spread  the  flying  canvas  for  the  ileeC 
Observe  what  stars  arise  or  disappear; 
AndrUie  four  quarters  of  the  rolling  year. 
But  when  cold  weather,  and  contimied  laiiiy 
The  lahouriog  husband  in  his  house  restrain, 
Iefe:'fasm  forecast  his  work  with  tin^iy  care,  ' 
Which  else  is  huddled  when  the  skies  are  fitir ; 
Tlien  let  him  mark  the  sheep^  or  wbeiihe  sblniiig 

share. 
Or  hoUow  trees  for  boab,  or  number  o'er 
His  sacks,  or  measure  his  incrf«asing  store; 
Or  sharpen  stakes,  or  head  the  forks,  or  twifio 
The  sallow  twigs  to  tie  the  straggling  vine ; 
Or  wicker  baskets  weave,  or  air  the  corn, 
Or  grinded  grain  betwixt  two  marbles  turn.- 
No  laws,  <firm«  or  human*  can  restrain 
From  necessary  works  the  labouring  swaim 
Ev'n  hol3rda3r8  and  fsasts  permission  yieid. 
To  Asat  the  meadows,  or  t»  fence  the  field, 
To'fire  the^rambtes^  saaretba  birda,  and  steef^ 
Jn  wholesome  waterfalls  the  woolly  sheep. 
And  oft  the  dmdging  ass  h  driven,  with  toil. 
To  neighbouring  towns  with  apples  and  wkb  oil : 
Returning  late,  and  loaden  home  with  gain 
Of  bsrtct'd  pitch,  and  hand-mills  for  the  graiow 

The  lucky  days,  in  each  revolving  Mooiv, 
For  labour  choose :  the  fifth  be  sore  to  shun  s 
That  gave  the  Furies  and  pale  Pluto  birtb. 
And  arm'd,  against  the  ddes^  the  sons  of  Earth. 
With  monntains  piled  on  mountains,  thrioe  they 
To  scale  the  stoe]i$r  battlamenta  of  Jove :      [strove 
And  thrice  his  lightning  and  red  thunder  play'd. 
And  their  demoMsh'd  works  in  min  laid. 
The  seventh  is,  next  the  tenth,  the  heU  to  join 
Yoang  oktn  to  the  yoke,  and  plant  the  vine. 
I'hen,  weavers,  stretch  your  stays  upon  the  weft : 
The  ninth  is  good  for  travel,  bad  for  theft. 
Stane  works  in  dead  of  night  are  better  done ; 
Or  when  tlw  morning  dew  prevents  the  Sun. 
Parch'd  meads  and  stubble  mow  by  Phoebe's  light, 
Which  boftki^qpirf  the  ooolncHtif  Um  night  j 


For  moistare  then  abounds,  and  peariynte 
Descend  in  silence  to  refresh  the  plains. 
The  wife  and  husband  equally  conipire 
To  work  by  night,  and  rake  the  winter  fire : 
He  sharpens  torches  in  the  glimmering  room ; 
She  shoots  the  flying  shuttle  through  the  loom  8 
Or  boils  in  kettle^  must  of  wine,  and  skims  ' 
With  leaves,  the  dregs  that  overflow  the  brimik 
And  till  the  watchfiil  cock  awakes  the  day, 
She  sings  to  drive  the  tedious  hours  away. 
But  in  warn*  weather,  when  the  skies  are  oldar^ 
By  daylight  reap  the  product  of  the  3rcar : 
And  fn  the  Sun  your  golden  grain  display. 
And  thrash  it  out,  and  winnow  it  by  day. 
Plough  naked,  swain,  and  naked  sow  the  land. 
For  la;:y  winter  numbs  the  labooring  hand. 
In  genial  winter,  swains  enjoy  their  stoire. 
Forget  their  hardships,  and  recruit  for  more. 
The  farmer  to  full  bowls  invites  his  friends. 
And  what  be  got  with  pains,  with  pleasure  spendsi 
So  sailors,  when  escaped  from  stormy  seas. 
First  crown  thehr  vessels,  thea  indulge  their  easOr 
Yet  thaf  s  the  proper  time  to  thrash  the  wood 
For  mast  of  oak,  your  frKthers*  homely  food. 
To  gather  laun>lberries  and  the  spoil 
Of  bloody  myrtles,  and  to  press  your  oil. 
For  stalWng  cranes  to  set  the  guileful  snare, 
T*  enclose  the  stags  in  toils,  and  hunt  the  bare^ 
With  Balearic  slings,  or  Gnosian  bow,         ^ 
To  psrseeute  from  frir  the  flying  doe. 
Then,  when  the  fleecy  skies  new  clothe  the  wood, 
And  cakeaof  mstlmg  ice  eome  roIKngdown  the  flood. 
Now  sing  we  stormy  stars,  when  autumn  weighs 
The  year,  and  adds  to  nights,  and  shortens  da]^  | 
And  sons  declining  shine  with  feeble  rays : 
What  cami  mnat  then  attend  the  toiling  swain  ; 
Or  when  the  lowering  spring,  with  lavisAr  rain. 
Beats  dcpam  the  slender  stem  and  bearded  grain. 
While  yet  the  bend  ia  green,  or,  lightly  sweH'd 
With  miHty  moisture,  overlooks  the  field  ! 
Ev*n  when  the^Wmcr,  now  secure  of  fear, 
Senda-in  the  swains  to  spoB  the  finishM  year: 
Ev'n  while  the  reaper  fills  his  greedy  handa, 
And  binds  tbo  golden  sheaves  in  brittle  bands  : 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  sudden  storm  arise^ 
From  ait  the  warring  winds  that  sweep  the  skSetf' 
The  heavy  harvest  from  the  root  is  torn, 
And  whii  rd  aloft  the  lighter  stnbble  borne ; 
With  sudt  a  force  the  ftying  rack  is  driven. 
And  Moh-  a  winter  wean  the  face  of  Heaven : 
And  oft  whole  sheets  descend  of  sluiey  rain, 
Suck'd  by«-the  spongy  clouds  from  oflT the  mains 
The  lofty  skies  at  once  come  pouring  down, 
The  promised  crop^and  golden  labours  drown. 
The  dikes  are  ftlN,  and  with  a  roaring  sonnd 
The  riving  rivers  float  the  nether  ground  ;  f bound. 
And  rocks  the-  bellowing  voice  of  boiling  seat  tt* 
The  &ther  of  the  gods  his  glory  shronda ; 
Involved  in  tempests,  and  a  night  of  cioiids^ 
And  fromthe  middle  darkness  fliashing  out. 
By  fits  he  deals  bis  fiery  bolU  abont. 
Earth  feels  the  motions  of  her  angry  god, 
Her  entrai la  tremble,  and  her  mountains  Aod; 
And  flying  bea^  in  forests  seek  abode : 
Deep  horrour  seizes  every  human  breast, 
'ITieir  pride  is  hnmhled,  and  their  feir  conf^ssPl^: 
While  be  from  high  his  rollfng  thunder  thsewi^ 
And  fires  the  moontaina  with  repeated  blows : 
The^  rocks  are  from  their  old  flaamdations  rent ;' 
ThowiadafedtaMs^  midtbtaiwnagnenl: 
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The  waves  ort  heap^  ate  dashM  against  the  shore. 
And  now  the  woods,  and  now  the  billows  roar. 

In  fear  of  this,  observe  the  starry  signs, 
Wl^ere  Saturn  houses,  and  where  Hermes  joins. 
But  6rst  to  Heaven  thy  due  devotions  pay, 
Jiad  annual  gifb  on  Ceres*  altars  lay. 
When  winter's  rage  abates,  when  cheerful  hours 
Awai^  the  spring,  the  spring  awakes  the  flowers. 
On  the  green  turf  thy  careless  liinbs  display. 
And  celebrate  the  mighty  mother's  day. 
For  then  the  hills  with  pleasing  shades  are  cniwn*d. 
And  sleeps  are  sweeter  on  the  silken  ground : 
"With  milder  beams  the  Sun  secureJy  shines  ; 
^at  are  the  lambs,  and  luscious  are  the  wines. 
Let  every  swain  adore  her  power  divine. 
And  milk  and  honey  mit  wtth  sparkHng  wine : 
]>t  all  the  choir  of  clowns  attend  the  show. 
In  long  procession,  shouting  as  they  go ; 
Invoking  her  to  bless  their  yearly  stores, 
Inviting  plenty  to  their  crowded  floors. 
Thus  in  the  spring,  and  thus  in  summer's  heat. 
Before  the  sickles  touch  the  ripening  wheat. 
On  Ceres  call ;  and  let  the  labouring  hind 
Witlroakcn  wreaths  hb  boHow  temples  bind : 
On  Ceres  let  him  caH,  and  Ceres  praise. 
With  uncouth  dances,  and  with  country  lays. 

And  that  by  certain  signs  we  may  presage 
Of  heats  and  rahis,  and  wind's  impetooos  rage, 
IV  sovereign  of  the  Heavens  hay  set  on  high 
The  Moon,  to  mark  the  changes  of  the  sky  :  [swain 
When  southern  blasts  shall  cease,  and  when  the 
Should  near  their  folds  his  feeding  flocks  restrain. 
For,  ere  the  rishig  winds  begin  to  roar, 
llie  working  seas  advance  to  wash  the  shore : 
Sdft  whispers  run  along  the  leafy  woods. 
And  mountains  whistle  to  the  murmuring  floods : 
Kv'n  then  the  doubtful  billows  scarce  abstain 
Fiom  the  tosi'd  vessel  on  the  troubled  main ; 
When  crying  cormonnts  forsake  the  sea, 
And,  stretchiug  to  the  covert,  wing  their  way ; 
Wbe&spnrtfbl  coots  ran  skimniiBg  o'er  the  itrwtiA  -, 
Wheff  watchful  herons  leave  their  waiery  stand  ; 
Aad  mounting  upward  with  ejected  flight, 
Gmn  on  the  skies,  and  soar  above  the  ^ght. 
And  oft  before  fempestuotes  wmds  arise, 
The  seeming  stars  Mi  headlong  ih>m  the  skies ; 
And,  shooting  through  the  darkness,  gild  the  night 
With  sweeping  glories,  and  long  trails  of  light : 
And  chaff  with  eddy  winds  b  whirl'd  around. 
And  dancing  leaves  are  lifted  from  the  ground  ; 
And  floating  feathers  on  the  waters  play. 
B%t  i^ilpn  the  winged  thunder  taTces  hbway 
From  the  cold  north,  and  east  and  we^  engage. 
And  at  then*  frorttiers  meet  with  equal  rage, 
The  douds  are  cnish'd^  a  glut  of  gather's  rain 
The  hollow  ditches  fills,  and  floats  the  plain, 
And  sailots'fnrl  their  droppihg  sheets  amain. 
Wet  w«ather  seldom  hurts  the  most  unwise. 
So  plain  th^  signs,  such  prophets  are  the  skies : 
The  wak-y  crane  fbresees  it  firtt,  and  sails 
Xbov^  the  storm,  and  leaves  the  lowly  vales : 
Tli^  cow  looks  np,  and  from  afir  can  And 
The  change  of  Heaven,  and  snuffs  it  in  the  wind. 
The  swallow  skims  the  riverS  watery  f^ce,    [race. 
The  frogs  renew  the  cfm^kK  of  their  loquacious 
The  careful  ant  her  secret  cell  forsakes, 
And  dra^  h^  egg^atong  the  narrow  traclft. 
At  either  horn  the  rainbow  drinks  the  flood. 
Huge  flocks  of  rislrtjf  rooks  fbrsake  their  food, 
Aad^  eryteg',  leelt  tliedieRet  of  the  wood. 


Besides,  the  several  sorts  of  watery  fowls. 
That  swim  the  seas,  or  haunt  the  standmg  pools : 
The  swans  that  sail  along  the  silver  flood. 
And  dive  with  stretching  necks  to  search  their  fbod. 
Then  lave  their  backs  with  sprinkling  dews  in  vain. 
And  stem  the  streaih  to  meet  the  promb'd  rain. 
The  crow,   with  clamorous  cries,    the  shower  de 
And  single  stalks  along  the  desert  sands,    [mtnds. 
The  nightly  virgin,  while  her  wheel  she  plies. 
Foresees  the  storms  impending  in  the  skies. 
When  sparkling  lamps  their  sputtering  light  ad* 
And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance.        [vance. 

Then  after  showers,  'tb  easy  to  descry 
Returning  suns,  and  a  serener  sky  : 
The  stars  shine  smarter,  and  the  Moon  adorns. 
As  with  unborrowed  beams,  her  sharpen'd  horns. 
The  filmy  gossamer  now  flits  no  more. 
Nor  halcyons  bask  on  the  short  sunny  shore : 
Their  litter  is  not  toss'd  by  sows  unclean. 
But  a  blue  droughty  mist  descends  upon  the  plain. 
And  oWls,  that  mark  the  setting  Sun,  declare 
A  starlight  evening,  and  a  morning  fair. 
Towering  aloft,  avenging  Nbus  flies, 
While  dar'd  below  the  guilty  Scylla  lies. 
Wherever  frighted  Scylla  flies  away, 
Swift  Nisus  follows,  and  pursues  his  prey. 
Where  injur'd  Nisus  takes  his  airy  course,  , 

Thence  trembling  Scylla  flies,  and  shuns  his  fbrof. 
Thb  pnnbhment  pursues  th'  unhappy  maid. 
And  thus  the  purple  hair  is  dearly  paid. 
Then,  thrice  the  ravens  rend  the  liquid  air. 
And  croaking  notes  proclaim  the  settled  fair. 
Then,  round  their  airy  palaces  they  fly, 
To  greet  the  Son ;  and  seiz'd  with  secret  joy, 
When  storms  are  over-blown,  with  food  repaid 
To  their  forsaken  nests,  and  callow  care. 
Not  that  I  think  their  breasti  with  heavenly  souU 
Inspired,  as  man,  who  destiny  controls : 
But  with  the  changefd  temper  of  the  skies. 
As  rains  condense,  and  sunshine  rarifles) 
So  turn  the  species  in  their  altefd  minds, 
ConipdS*d  by  calms,  and  discompos'd  by  wimfs. 
From  hence  proceeds  the  birds'  harmonious  voice  ; 
Prom  hence  the  cows  exult,  and  frisking  lambs  re- 
Obsei-ve  the  dally  circle  of  the  Sun,  [joice. 

And  the?  short  year  of  each  revolving  Moon  : 
By  them  thou  shalt  fbresiee  the  following  day  ; 
Nor  shall  a  starry  night  thy  hopes  betray. 
When  first  the  Moon  appears,  if  then  she  shroudk 
Her  silver  crescent,  tipp'd  with  sable  clou  as ; 
Conclude  she  bodes  a  tempest  on  the  main. 
And  brews  for  fields  impetuous  floods  of  rain. 
Or  if  her  fece  with  fiery  flushing  glow. 
Expect  the  rattling  winds  aloft  to  blow. 
But  four  nights  old,  (for  that's  the  surest  9ipt\J 
With  sbaipen'd  hoi*ns  if  glorious  then  she  ^iue  ; 
Next  day,  not  only  that,  but  all  the  Moon, 
Till  her  revolving  race  be  wholly  run. 
Are  void  of  tempests  both  by  land  and  s^ 
And  sailors  in  the  port  their  promis'd  vows  shall 
Above  the  rest,  the  Sun,  who  never  Ilea,        [pay, 
Foretels  the  change  of  weather  in  the  skies ; 
For,  if  he  rise,  unwilling  to  his  race. 
Clouds oa  his  brow,  andspots  upon  hb  face ; 
Ot  if  through  mists  he  shoots  his  sullen  beams, 
Fragal  of  light,  in  loose  and  straggling  streams : 
Suspect  a  drizzHng  day,  with  southern  rain. 
Fatal  to  fruits,  and  flocks,  and  promb'd  grain. 
Or  if  Aurora  with  half-<^n*d  eyes, 
And  a  pale  ifckty  chceX,  salate  th^  ski^LC 
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How  shall  the  Tine,  with  teocler  leaves  defend 
Her  teeiniRg  clusters,  when  the  stonns  descend ; 
When  rigfid  rooft  and  tiles  can  scarce  avail 
To  bar  the  ruin  of  the  rattling  hail  } 
But,  more  than  all,  the  setting  Sun  survey, 
Whfo  down  the  steep  of  Heaven  he  drives  the  day. 
For  oft  we  find  him  finishing  his  race 
With  various  colours  erring  on  his  face; 
tf  fiery  red  his  glowing  globe  descends. 
High  winds  and  furious  tempests  he  portends : 
But  if  his  cheeks  arc  swoin  with  livid  blue, 
He  bodes  wet  weather  by  bis  watery  hue  ; 
If  dusky  spots  ait  varyM  on  his  brtjw, 
•And  streakM  with  red  a  troubled  colour  show  ; 
That  sullen  mixture  shall  at  once  declare 
Winds,  rain,  and  storms,  and  elemental  war. 
What  desperate  madman  then  would  venture  o^er 
The  frith,  or  haul  his  cables  from  the  shore  ? 
But  if  with  purple  rays  he  brings  the  light, 
And  a  pure  Heaven  resigns  to  quiet  night, 
N6  rising  winds,  or  falling  storms  are  nigh : 
But  northern  breezes  through  the  fcu-est  fly, 
And  drive  the  rack,  and  purge  the  ruffled  sky. 
Th'  unerring  Sun  by  certain  signs  declares, 
What  the  late  ev'n,  or  early  mom  prepares : 
And  when  the  south  projects  a  stormy  day,   [away. 
And  when  the  clearing  north  will  puff  the  clouds 

The  Sun  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  sky ; 
And  who  dares  give  the  source  of  light  the  lie  ? 
llie  change  of  empires  often  he  declares. 
Fierce  tumults,  hidden  treasons,  open  wars. 
He  first  the  fate  of  Caesar  did  fbretel. 
And  pity'd  Rome,  when  Rome  in  Caesar  fell. 
In  iron  clouds  concord  the  public  light ; 
And  impious  mortals  fear'd  eternal  night 
Nor  was  the  fact  foretold  by  hin>  alone : 
Nature  herself  stood  forth,  and  seoondcxl  the  Son. 
Earth,  air,  and  seas,  with  prodigies  were  sigu'd. 
And  birds  obscene,  and  howling  dogs  divin'd. 
What  rocks  did  ,£tna*s  bellowing  mouth  expire 
From  hfer  torn  entrails ;  and  what  floods  of  fire  I 
What  clanks  were  heard,  in  German  skies  afar. 
Of  arms  and  armies,  rushing  to  the  war ! 
Dire  earthquakes  rent  the  solid  Alps  below. 
And  from  their  summits  shook  th*  eternal  snow : 
Pale  spectres  in  the  close  of  night  were  seen ; 
And  voices  heard  of  more  than  mortal  men,   • 
In  silent  groves,  dumb  sheep  and  oxen  spoke, 
And  streams  ran  backward,  and  their  beds  forsook  : 
The  yawning  Kanh  disclosed  th'  abyn  of  Hell :      ' 
The  weeping  statues  did  the  wars  foretel ; 
And  holy  sweat  from  brazen  idols  fell. 
Then  rising  in  his  might,  the  king  of  floods 
RushM  through  the  forests,  tore  the  lofty  woods ; 
And  rolling  onward,  with  a  sweepy  sway, 
Bore  houses,  herds,  and  labouring  hinds  away* 
Blood  sprang  from  wells,  wolves  l^wl'd  in  towns  by 

night, 
And  boding  victims  did  the  priests  affriflrht 
$uch  peals  of  thunder  never  pourM  from  high. 
Nor  forky  lightnings  fl»shM  from  such  a  sullen 
Red  meteors  ran  across  th*  ethereal  space ;      [sky. 
Star*  diaappear'd,  and  comets  took  their  place. 
For  this,  th*  Emathian  plains  once  more  were  »(tf  ow*d 
With  Roman  bodies,  and  just  Heaven  thought  good 
To  fatt'^n  twice  those  fields  with  Roman  bloiod. 
Then,  after  length  of  time,  the  labouring  swains, 
Who  turn  the  turfs  of  those  unhappy  plains. 
Shall  rusty  piles  firom  the  plough'd  furrows  take, 
AQd  over  empty  helmets  pass  (he  rake. 


Amaz*d  at  antique  titles  on  the  stones. 
And  mighty  relics  of  gigantic  bones.    * 

Ye  homebom  deities,  of  mortal  birth  ! 
Tlion,  father  Romulus,  and  mother  Earth, 
Goddess  unmovM  !  whose  guardian  arms  extend 
O'er  Tuscan  Tiber's  course,  and  Roman  towers  de- 
fend; 
With  youthful  Cesar  your  joint  powers  engage. 
Nor  hinder  him  to  save  the  sinking  age. 
O  !  let  the  blood,  already  spilt,  atone 
For  the  past  crimes  of  curst  Laomedon  !      [know, 
Heaven  wants  thee  there ;  and  long  the  pods,  we 
Have  grudgM  thee,  Caesar,  to  the  world  below  : 
Where  fraud  and  rapine,  right  and  wrong  confound  L, 
Where  impious  anna  from  every  part  resound. 
And  monstrous  crimes  in  every  shape  are  crown'd* 
The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  prcst ; 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest ; 
The  plain  no  pasture  to  the  flock  afibrds, 
The  crooked  scythes  are  straigbten'd  into  swords : 
And  there  Euphrates  her  soft  oflspring  arms. 
And  here  the  Rhine  rebellows  with  alsHrms ; 
The  neighbouring  cities  range  on  several  sides. 
Perfidious  Marai  long  plighted  leagues  divides. 
And  o'er  the  wasted  world  in  triumph  rides. 
So  four  fierce  coursers  starting  to  the  race, 
Scour  through  the  plain,  and  l«»ngthcn  every  pare  i 
Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  nor  threatening  criea  they 
But  force  along  the  trembling  chaiioteer.      [fear. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK  OP 

THE  GB0RGIC8. 


THE  AKGUMBNT. 

The  subject  of  the  following  book  is  planting.  In 
handling  of  which  argument,  the  poet  shows  all 
the  diflSn«nt  methods  of  raising  trees :  describes 
their  variety ;  and  gives  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment of  each  in  particular.  He  then  points 
out  the  soils  in  which  the  several  planU  thrive 
best :  and  thence  takes  occasion  to  run  out  inUr 
the  praises  of  lUly.  After  which  he  gives  somd 
directions  for  discovering  the  nature  of  every 
soil ;  prescribes  rules  for  dressing  of  vines,  olives, 
&C.  and  concludes  the  georgic  with  a  pane^ 
gyric  on  a  country  life. 

Thus  far  of  tillage,  and  of  heavenly  signs ; 
Now  sing,  my  Muse,  the  growth  of  generous  vines  ; 
The  shady  groves,    the  woodland  progeny. 
And  the  slow  product  of  Minerva*s  tree. 

Great  father  Bacchus  !  to  my  song  repair  ; 
For  clustering  grapes  are  thy  peculiar  care : 
For  thee  large  bunches  load  the  bending  vine. 
And  the  last  blessings  of  the  year  are  thine  ; 
To  thee  his  joys  tlie  jolly  Autumn  owes. 
When  the  fermenting  juice  the  vat  o'erflows. 
Come  strip  with  me,  my  god,  come  drench  aU  o'er 
Thy  limbs  in  must  of  wine,  and  drink  at  every  pore. 

Some  trees  their  birth  to  bounteous  Nature  owe  | 
For  some  without  the  pains  of  planting  grow. 
With  osiers  thus  the  banks  of  brooks  abound, 
Sprung  from  the  watery  genius  of  the  ground : 
From  the  same  principle  gray  willows  come ; 
Herculean  poplar,  and  the  tcuder  broom. 
But  some  from  seeds  enclos'd  in  earth  arise  j     ^ 
For  thus  the  mastful  chebuut  mates  the 
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Hence  rise  the  branching  beech  and  vocal  oak, 
Where  Jove  of  old  oraciilonsty  9poke. 
Some  from  the  root  a  rising  wood  disclose ; 
Thus  elms,  and  thus  the  savage  cherry  grows : 
Thus  the  green  bay,  that  binds  the  poet's  brows, 
Shoots,  and  is  sheltered  by  the  mother's  boughs. 

These  ways  of  planting,  Nature  did  orrlain, 
For  trees  and  shrubs,  and  all  the  sylvan  reign. 
Others  there  are,  by  late  experience  found : 
Some  cut  the  shoot,  and  plant  in  furrowM  ground  ; 
Some  cover  rooted  stalks  in  deeper  mould : 
Some  cloven  stakes,  and  (wondrous  to  behold), 
Their  sharpen'd  ends  in  earth  their  footing  place, 
And  the  dry  poles  produce  a  living  race. 
Some  bow  their  vines,  which,  bury'd  in  the  plain, 
Their  tops  in  distant  arches  rise  again. 
Othere  no  root  require,  the  labourer  cuts 
Young  slips,  and  in  the  soil  securely  puts. 
£v'n  stumps  of  olives,  bar'd  of  leaves,  and  dead. 
Revive,  and  oft  redeem  their  wither'd  head. 
'Tis  usual  now,  an  inmate  graff  to  see 
With  insolence  invade  a  foreign  true : 
Thus  pears  and  quinces  from  the  crab-tree  come  j 
And  thus  the  ruddy  cornel  bears  the  plum. 

Then  let  the  learned  gardener  mark  with  care 
The  kinds  of  stocks,  and  what  those  kinds  will  bear. 
Explore  the  nature  of  each  several  tree  ; 
And  known,  improve  with  artful  industry ; 
And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  be  found. 
But  cultivate  the  gniiu*  of  the  ground, 
^or  open  Ismarus  will  Bacchus  please ; 
l^bumus  loves  the  shade  of  olive-trees. 

The  virtues  of  the  several  soils  I  sing. 
Mtpoenstf,  now  thy  needful  succour  bring ! 
O  thou  !  the  better  part  of  my  renown, 
Inspire  thy  poet,  and  thy  poem  crown  ; 
Embark  with  me,  while  I  new  tracks  explore. 
With  flying  sails  and  breezes  from  the  shore : 
Not  that  my  song,  in  such  a  scanty  space, 
Sojarge  a  subject  fiilly  can  embrace  : 
Not  though  I  were  supply*d  with  iron  lungs, 
A  hundred  mouths,  filt'd  with  as  many  tongues : 
But  steer  my  vessel  with  a  steady  hand. 
And  coast  along  the  shore  in  sight  of  land. 
Nor  will  I  tire  thy  patience  with  a  train 
Of  preface,  or  what  ancient  poets  feign. 
The  trees,  which  of  themselves  advance  in  air, 
Are  barren  kinds,  but  strongly  built  and  fair : 
Because  the  vigour  of  the  native  Earth 
Maintains  the  plant,  and  makes  a  manly  birth* 
Yet  these,  receiving  grafis  of  other  kind. 
Or  thence  transplanted,  change  th^irsavage  mind ; 
Their  wildness  lose,  .and  quitting  Nature's  part. 
Obey  the  rules  and  di^^ipline  of  art. 
The  same  do  trees,  that,  spnmg  from  barren  roqts 
In  open  Aelda,  transplanted  bear  their  fruits. 
For  where  they  grow,  the  native  energy 
Turns  all  into  the  substance  of  the  tree. 
Starves  and  destroys  the  fruit,  is  only  made 
l^or  brawny  bulk,  and  for  a  barren  »hide. 
The  plant  that  shoots  from  sf«d,  a  sullen  tree 
.At  leisure  grows,  for  late  posterity  ; 
The  generous  flavour  lost,  the  fruits  decay. 
And  savage  grapes  are  made  the  birds'  ignoble  prey. 
Much  labour  is  required  in  trees,  to  tame 
Thehr  wild  disorder,  and  in  ranks  reclaim. 
.Well  must  the  ground  be  digg'd,  and  beiterdressM, 
New  soil  to  make,  and  melidrate  the  rest. 
Old  stakes  of  olive-trees  in  plants  rerive  ; 
By  the  same  methods  Paphian  myrtles  live  ) 
But  nobler  vines  by  propagation  thrive. 


From  roots  hard  hazles,  and  from  ryons  rise 
Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  mates  the  skies  : 
Palm,  poplar,  fir,  descendin?  from  the  sttep 
Of  hills,   to  try  the  dangers  of  the  <\c€p. 
The  thin- lea v*d  arbute,  faazle-graflfs  receives, 
And  planes  huge   apples  bear,   that  bore  but 

leaves. 
Thus  mastfiil  beech  the  bristly  chesnut  boars, 
And  the  wild  ash  Is  white  with  blooming  pears. 
And  greedy  swine  from  grafted  elms  are  fed 
With  falling  acorns,  that  on  oaks  are  bred. 

But  various  are  the  ways  to  change  the  state 
Of  plants,  to  bud,  to  graff,  t'inoculate. 
For  where  the  tendar  rinds  of  trees  disclose 
Their  shooting  gems,  a  swelling  knot  there  grows; 
Just  in  that  space  a  narrow  slit  we  make. 
Then  other  buds  from  bearing  trees  we  take : 
Inserted  thus,  the  wounded  rind  we  close. 
In  whose  moist  womb  th'  admitted  infant  grows. 
But  when  the  smoother  bole  from  knots  is  free. 
We  make  a  deep  incision  in  the  tree  ; 
And  in  the  solid  wood  the  slip  enclose. 
The  battening  bastard  shoots  again  and  grows  ; 
And  in  short  spnce  the  laden  boughs  arise. 
With  happy  fruit  advancing  to  the  skies. 
The  mother-plant  admires  the  leaves  unknown 
Of  alien  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own. 

Of  vegetable  woods  are  various  kinds. 
And  the  same  species  are  of  several  minds, 
Lotes,  willows,  elms,  have  diflferent  forms  allowed. 
So  funeral  cypress  rising  like  a  shroud. 
Fat  olive-trees  of  sundry  sorts  appear, 
Of  sundry  shapes  their  unctuous  berries  bear. 
Radii  long  olives,  orchites  round  produce. 
And  bitter  Pansia  pounded  for  the  juice. 
AkHnoiis*  orchard  various  apples  b^rs  : 
Unlike  are  bergamots  and  pounder  pears. 
Nor  our  Italian  vines  produce  the  shape, 
Or  taste,  or  flavour  of  the  Lesbian  grape. 
TheThasian  vines  in  richer  soils  abound. 
The  Meriotique  grow  in  barren  ground. 
The  Psythian  grape  we  dry :  Lagean  juice 
Will  stammering  tongues  and  staggering  feet  pro- 
Rathe  ripe  are  tome,  and  some  of  later  kind 

duce. 
Of  golden  some,  and  some  of  purple  rind. 
How  shall  I  praUe  the  Rs^thean  grape  divine, 
Which  yet  contends  not  with  Falerniao  wine  ! 
Th'  Aminean  many  a  consulship  survives. 
And  longer  than  the  Lydian  vintage  lives. 
Or  high  Phananis  king  of  Chian  growth: 
But  for  large  quantities  and  lasting  both. 
The  lc*s  Argitis  bears  the  prize  away. 
The  Rhodian,  sacred  to  the  solemn  day. 
In  second  services  is  pour'd  to  Joye; 
And  best  accepted  by  the  gods  above. 
Nor  must  Bumastus  his  old  honours  lose. 
In  length  and  largenessi  like  the  dugs  of  cows. 
I  pass  the  rest,  whose  e^*ery  race  and  name, 
And  kinds,  are  less  n^aterial  to  my  theme. 
Which  who  would   learn,  as    soon  may  tell  the 

sands. 
Driven  by  the  western  wind  on  Lybian  lands; 
0»  number,  when  the  blu^tring  Eums  roars. 
The  billows  beating  on  Ionian  shores. 

Nor  every  plant  on  every  soil  will  grow  ; 
The  sallow  loves  the  watery  ground,  and  low  ; 
The  marshes,  alders ;  nature  seems  t*  ordain 
The  rocky  cliff  for  the  wild  ash's  reign  ; 
The  haleful  yew  to  northern  blasts  assigns  j 
To  shores  the  myrtles,  and  to  mounts  the  vine^ 
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Regaiid  ih*  extremert  cultivated  coast, 
From  hot  Arabia  to  the  Scytbiaa  frost : 
All  sorts  of  trees  tbeir  several  countries  know. 
Black  ebon  only  will  in  India  grow : 
And  odorous  frankincense  on  the  Sabaan  bou^. 
Balm  slowly  trickles  through  the  bleeding  veins 
Of  happy  shrubs,  in  Idumxan  plains. 
The  green  Egyptian  thorn,  for  medicine  good; 
With  Ethiop's  hoary  trees  and  woolly  wood. 
Let  others  tell :  and  how  the  Seres  spin 
Tbeir  fleecy  forest  in  a  slender  twine. 
"With  mighty  trunks  of  trees  on  Indian  shores. 
Whose  height  above  the  featber'd  arrow  soanv. 
Shot  from  the  toughest  bow ;  and  by  the  brawn 
Of  expert  archers  with  yi^t  vigour  drawn. 
Sharp-tasted  citrons  Median  climes  produce : 
Bitter  the  rind,  but  generous  is  the  juice : 
A  cordial  fiuit,  a  present  antidote 
Against  the  direful  stepdarae's  deadljr  draught : 
Who,  mixing  wicked  deeds  with  words  impure. 
The  fate  of  envy'd  orphans  would  procure. 
Xdrge  is  the  plant,  and  like  a  laurel  grows, 
And  did  it  not  a  difllbrcnt  scent  disclose, 
A  laurel  were :  the  fragrant  flowers  coutemn 
The  stormy  winds,  tenacious  of  their  stem. 
With  this  the  Medes  to  labouring  age  bequeath 
New  Umgs,  and  cure  the  foumess  of  the  breath. 
But  neither  Kedian  woods,  (a  plenteous  land) 
Pair  Ganges,  Hermus  rolling  golden  sand, 
Nor  Bactria,  nor  the  richer  Indian  fields. 
Nor  all  the  gummy  stores  Arabia  yields ; 
Nor  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  name,  . 
Can  with  sweet  Italy  contend  in  &me. 
No  bulls,  whose  nostrils  breath  a  living  flame, 
Have  turned  our  turf,  no  teeth  of  serpents  here 
Were  sown,   an  armed  host,  an  iron  crop  to 

bear. 
But  fruitful  vines,  and  the  iat  olive's  freight. 
And  harvests  heavy  with  their  fruitful  weight. 
Adorn  our  fields ;  and  on  the  cheerful  green. 
The  grazirig  flocks  and  lowing  herds  are  seen. 
The  warrior  horse,  here  br^,  is  tauglii  to  train  : 
There  ^ws  CUtumnus  through  the  flowery  plain; 
Whose  waves  for  triumphs,  after  prosperous  war. 
The  victim  ox  and  snowy  sheep  prepare. 
Perpetual  spring  our  happy  climate  sees ; 
Twice  breed  tbe  cattle,  and  twice  bear  the  trees ; 
And  summer  suns  recede  by  slow  degrees. 

Our  land  is  from  the  rai^e  of  tigers  freed. 
Nor  nourishes  the  lion's  angry  sewi ; 
Nor  poisonous  aconite  is  here  produc'd, 
Oc  grows  unknown,  or  is,  when  known,  refus'd.- 
Nor  in  so  vast  a  length  our  serpents  glide. 
Or  raib*d  on  such  a  spiry  volume  ride. 

Next  add  our  cities  of  illustrious  name. 
Their  costly  labour,  and  stupendous  frame : 
Our  forts  on  steepy  hijls,  that  far  below 
See  wanton  streams  ip  winding  valleys  flow. 
Our  twofold  9eas,  that,  washing  either  side, 
A  rich  recruit  of  foreign  9fDpi^  provide. 
Our  spacious  lakes^  thee,  tariu3,  fir^;  apd  ^ext 
Benacus,  with  tempestuous  billows  vext. 
Or  shall  I  praiae  thy  p^rtv,  or  mtfdkm  make 
Of  the  vast  mound  that  bin49  the  l-Mcrine  lak^ ; 
Or  the  dlsdaitiful  se9,  th«t,  fthat  from  the^e. 
Boars  rou^'the  structure,  apd  invades  the  fence; 
There,  mS^-  secure  the  Julian  wajt^ws  glide, 
Orwt^re  Avemus'  jaws  admit  t^e  Tyrrhene  tidf ; 
Our  quarries  deep  in  Earth  were  Cam'd  of  old 
For  veins  of  siher,  and  for  ore  of  gold. 


Th>hibabitantstbem6elve«4heir4i|iintryfi9Qfr;  ' 

Hence  rose  the  Marsian  and  SabeUaan  r^ce; 

Strong-limb*d  aad  stout,  and  to  the  vary  ioclin'd. 

And  hard  Liguriaas,  a  laborious  kind ; 

And  Volscians,  armM  with  iron-headed  darts, 

Besides  an  oflfepring  of «ndaiu|t«d  beartf, 

Tbe  DecU,  Marii,  great  Camillas  came 

Froip  hence,  and  greater  Scipio's  double  taume  i 

And  mighty  Caesar,  whose  victorious  arm^ 

To  farthest  Asia  carry  fierce  alarms ; 

Avert  uawarlike  Indians  from  his  Rome ; 

Triumph  abroad,  secure  our  peace  at  home. 

Hail,  sweet  Satumian  soil !  of  fruitful  grain 
Great  parent,  greater  of  iUustrioiis  men, 
For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  raise. 
And  treat  of  artsdisclosM  in  aaeient  days : 
Once  more  unlock  for  thee  the  sacred  spring. 
And  old  Ascraean  verae  in  Roman  cities  sing. 

The  nature  of  their  several  soils  now  see» 
Their  strength,  their  colour,  their  fertility : 
And  first  for  heath,  and  barren  hilly  ground. 
Where  meagre  day  and  flinty  stones  abound ; 
Where  the  poor  soil  all  succour  saens  to  want. 
Yet  this  suffices  the  Palladian  plant. 
Undoubted  signs  of  such  a  soil  are  fouad. 
For  here  wild  olive  shoots  o'eispread  the  gnooDd, 
And  heaps  of  berries  strew  the  fields  around. 
But  where  the  soil,  with  fattciiiiig*iB<»tture  fiiPd, 
Is  cloth'd  with  grass,  and  fruitfttl  to  be  tiU'd, 
Such  as  in  cheerful  vales  we  view  from  high  ; 
Which  dripping  rocks  with  rolling  atreams  supply, 
And  feed  with  ooze,  where  rnnng  hiUoeks  nm 
In  length,  and  ^pen  to  tbe'southem  Sua; 
Where  fisrn  aucosods,  ungrateful  ta  the  plough, 
Ihat  gentle  grpMnd  to  generous  grapes  allow  ; 
Strong  stocks  of  vines  it  will  in  tii^  produce. 
And  overtbw  tbe  vats  with  frieadlv  juice; 
Such  a«  our  priests  In  golden  goWeta  pour 
To  gods,  the  givers  uftbe  cheerful  hour; 
Then  when  the  bloated  Thuscan  Wqws  bit  hoTBi 
And  reeking  entrails  are  in  chargers  b<»t)e. 

If  herds  or  fleecy  flocks  be  mare  tby  care, 
Or  goats  that  graze  the  fieM,  and  bum  it  bare. 
Then  seekl'arentum's  laass  and  farthest  coast. 
Or  Ruch  a  field  as  hapless  BCaatua  lo#t : 
Where  silver  swans  sail  down  the  watery  road. 
And  graz«  the  floatiug  herbage  of  the  flood, 
There  crystal  strean^is  peipetuaj  tanour  kec^. 
Nor  food  nor  springs  are  wanting  to  thy  sheep. 
For  v^iX  the  diay  devours,  Uic  nightly  dew 
Shall  to  the  mora  in  peaHy  drops  renew. 
Fat  crumbling  earth  is  fitter  fru*  the  plough, 
Putijd  apd  loose  above,  and  black  below; 
For  ploughing  is  aa  imitative  toil, 
Reseiiibliftg  nature  in  an  easy  soil. , 
No  la^  for  eead  Uke  tLiwi,  no  fields  aflbrd 
So  large  an  income  to  the  village-lead  ! 
No  toiling  teaips  firom  harvest  hibour  coma 
So  late  at  night,  so  beavy  laden  home, 
l^he  like  of  forest  l«jid  ia  uoderatood, 
From  wbeiioe  the  soriy  ploMghsum  gnihs  the 
Which  had  for  length  of  ages  jAe  stood.      (wood. 
Then  bivd^  forsake  the  ruina  of  their  aeat,    [fur^eC 
Ax4  4yw9  from  their  ocfts  their  caJiow  young 
The  coarse  leao  grave]  oa  the  mountain  sides. 
Scarce  dewy  beverage  for  the  bees  piovidba : 
Nor  cl^fik  nor  crujobliag  stoaiea,  tbe  fixidof  snaketf, 
Tnat  work  in  halk>w  earth  their  winding  tracks. 
The  soil  fxhtliflg  clouds  of  snbtledaws. 
Imbibing  malstune  wbi^  with  ease  she  i^ews, 
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Which  rntU  not  im,  Mid  whoie  mould  it  ckaa. 
Well  clothM  with  cheerful  grsis,  and  ever  green, 
It  good  for  olivet,  and  aspiring  vinet. 
Embracing  butbaud  eluis,  in  amorout  twinit ! 
It  fit  for  feediug  cattle,  ^t  to  tow, 
iknd  equal  to  the  patture  and  the  plough. 

Such  it  Uie  toil  of  iat  Campaniao  field*. 
Such  large  increase  the  land  that  jpint  W^mmitM 

yield*; 
And  such  a  conotbry  could  Acerra  boatt. 
Till  Claoius  overdov'd  tb*  unhappy  c<  att« 
I  teach  thee  next  the  difiering  toilt  to  know  | 
The  light  for  vinet,  the  beavitir  for  the  plough. 
Choose  first  a  place  for  tuch  a  purpose  fit, 
Theie  dig  the  tulid  earth,  and  sink  a  pit. 
Kext  fill  the  bole  vith  ito  own  earth  agam. 
And  trample  with  thy  feet,  and  tread  it  io; 
Then  if  it  rise  not  to  the  former  height 
Of  superfice,  conciude  that  soil  'm  light  t 
A  proper  ground  for  pasturage  and  vines. 
JBut  if  the  sullen  earth,  so  pressed,  repines^ 
Within  its  native  mansion  to  retire. 
And  stays  without,  a  heap  ef  heavy  mire  ; 
'Tis  good  for  arable,    a  glebe  tSat  asks 
Tough  teams  of  oxen,  and  laborious  tasks. 

$alt«arth  and  bitter  are  not  fit  to  sow, 
Kor  will  be  tam*d  and  men* led  by  the  plough. 
Sweet  grapes  degenerate  there,  and  fruits,  dedinVl 
From  their  fitit  fiavorons  taste,  renounce  their 

kind. 
This  truth  by  sure  experiment  is  try'd : 
For  first  an  osier  colander  provide 
•Of  twigs  thick  wrought  (such  toiling  peasants  twine, 
When  through  strait  passages  tbey  strain  their 

-wine;) 
In  this  close  f«csej  place  thit  earth  aocurs*d» 
But  fillM  briiKful  with  wholesome  water  first : 
Then  run  at  through,  the  drops  will  rope  around. 
And  by  the  bitter  taste  discluse  the  ground. 
The  fetter  earth  by  handling  we  may  find. 
With  ease  distinguished  from  the  meagre  kind : 
poor  soil  will  crimible  into  dust,  the  rich 
Will  to  the  fingers  cleave  like  clammy  pitch  : 
Moist  earth  produces  com  and  grass,  but  both 
Too  rank  and  too  luxuriant  in  their  growth. 
Let  not  my  land  so  large  a  promise  boast, 
Lest  the  lank  ears  in  length  of  stem  be  lost 
The  heavier  earth  is  by  her  weieht  betray*d, 
The  lighter  in  the  poising  hand  is  weighM: 
Tis  easy  U>  distinguish  by  the  sight. 
The  colour  uf  the  soil,   and  black  from  white. 
But  the  cold  ground  is  difficult  to  know, 
Yet  this  the  plants,  that  prosper  there,  will  show ; 
BUck  ivy,  pitch  trees,  and  the  baleful  yew 
These  rules  considered  well,  with  early  care 
The  vineyard  destined  for  thy  vines  prepare  : 
But,  long  before  the  planting,  dig  the  ground. 
With  furrows  deep  that  cast  a  rising  mound : 
The  elods  expos'd  to  winter  winds  will  bake. 
For  putrid  earth  will  best  in  vineyards  take. 
And  boary  frosts,  after  the  psmful  toil 
Of  delving  hinds,  will  rot  the  mellow  soi4. 

Some  peasants  not  t'  omit  the  nic^t  eane. 
Of  the  same  soil  their  nursery  prepare, 
With  that  of  their  plantation ;  lest  the  tret 
Translated,  should  not  with  the  soil  agree. 
Beside,  to  pbnt  it  as  it  wias,  tbey  mark 
The  Heaven's  foar  quarters  on  the  tender  hark  ; 
And  te  the  north  or  south  restose  the  side, 
Whif^  Alt  «lu^  hiiti^  did  heat  4ir  cohiAhyfr 


So  strong  is  custom,  such  4#aeti^gB  «b» 
In  tender  *ouls  of  pliant  plants  product. 

Choose  next  a  province  for  thy  viney««d'«  i 
On  hills  above,  or.on  the  lowly  plain: 
If  fertile  fields  or  vallies  be  thy  cbuioe. 
Plant  thi.  k,  for  bounteous  Bacchus  wiUt  , 
In  4Jose  plantations  there.     But  if  the  vin* 
On  rising  ground  be  placed,  or  hllb  8upiae» 
Extend  thy  loose  battaliooe  largely  wide, 
<  >penin^  thy  ranks  and  filet  on  either  tide  % 
But  marshairdall.in  order  as  tbey  stand* 
And  let  no  soldier  straggle  from  his  band. 
As  legions  in  the  field  their  front  dispUf  , 
To  try  the  fortune  of  some  doubtful  dagr. 
And  move  to  meet  their  fots  with  sober  patg^ 
Strict  to  their  figure,  Ibongb  in  wider  ipnoi« 
Before  the  battle  joins ;  while  from  afar 
The  field  yet  glitters  with  the  poB>p  of  waf^ 
And  equal  Mars  like  an  impartial  lord. 
Leaves  all  to  fortune,  and  the  dint  «f  Mttfct^ 
So  let  thy  vines  in  intervals  be  set. 
But  not  their  rural  discipline  forget: 
Indulge  their  width,  and  add  a  roomy  spaot^ 
That  their  ^xtremest  lines  may  scarce  embmoee 
Nor  this  alone  t'  indulge  a  vain  delight. 
And  make  a  pleasing  prospect  for  the  sight : 
But  for  the  ground  itself,  this  only  way 
Can  equal  vigour  to  the  plants  convey ; 
Which,  crowded,  want  the  loom  theii  hniiclict-0 

display. 
How  deep  they  must  be  planted,  artvld'st  tho« 

know? 
In  shallow  furrows  vines  secuiely  gtow. 
Not  so  the  rest  of  plants  i  far  Jove's  oaia  1b9», 
That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sovereignty. 
Requires  a  de:pth  of  lodging  in -the  ground  <; 
And,  next  the  lower  skies,  n  bed  profound  r 
Hii^h  as  bis  topmast  boughs  to  HKiven  asotn^* 
So  low  hjs  roots  to  Hell's  dominion  tend. 
Therefore,  nor  winds,  nor  winter's  rtspe  o^^iihfttifl 
His  bulky  body,  hut  unmovM  he.^rown. 
For  length  of  ages  lasts  his  happ^  reigij^ 
And  lives  of  mortal  man  contend  in  vain. 
Full  in  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  be  ttao^i, 
Su  etching  his  brawny  arms,  and  leafy  hands  i    * 
His  shade  protects  the  plaint,  his  hcaid  Ihe  iulto 

commands. 
The  hurtful  baftle  in  thf  vineyard  tbitn  | 
Nor  plant  it  t»  receive  the  settii^  Sno : 
Nor  break  the  topmost  branches  from  th^lm»  | 
Nor  prune,  with  blunted  knife,  the  pco^eny. 
Root  up  wild  olives  from  thy  laboured  laodt  < 
For  sparkling  fire  from  hinds'  unweaiy  hanilf^ 
Is  often  scattered  v*er  their  nnctuoas  rindt. 
And  after  sprea<l  abroad  by  raging,  winds. 
For  first  the  tmouldering  fiame  the  trunk  i 
Ascending  ^henee,  it  ccacklas  in  the  iMVffn; 
M  length  victorious  to  the  tpp  aspires. 
Involving  all  tlie  wood  in  SDM^y  fires. 
But  most,  when  driven  by  winds,  the  ^mi^  ttipoi 
Of  the  long  files  destroys  the  beanteons  focvn*  '* 
In  ashes  then  tb*  nnhappy  vineyard  lies. 
Nor  will  the  blasted  plants  from  rein  rise,  t 
Nor  wiU  the  withered  stock  be  green  again, 
But  the  wild  olive  shoots,  and  thadat  th'  pngmte 

ful  plain. 
Be  not  seduc'd  with  wisdom's  empty  tbovs. 
To  stir  the  peaceful  ground  whan  Boreas  blomt.* 
When  winter  frosts  constrain  the  field  with  ^IfV 
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But  when  tht  golden  ipHng  reveals  the  yetr, 
And  the  white  bird  returns,  whom  serpents  fear; 
That  seasoo  deem  the  best  to  plant  thy  vines, 
Kext  that,  te  when  autumnal  warmth  declines  ; 
Ere  heat  is  qnite  decayed,  or  cold  befun, 
Or  Capricorn  admits  the  winter  Sun. 

The  sprmf?  adorns  the  woods,  renewi  the  leaves. 
The  womb  of  Earth  the  genial  seed  receives. 
For  then  almighty  Jova  descends,  and  poun 
Into  hb  buxom  bride  his  fruitful  showers : 
And,  mixing  his  large  limbs  with  hers,  he  feeds 
Her  birth  with  kindly  juice,  and  fosters  teeming 

seeds. 
Then  joyous  birds  finequent  the  lonely  grove, 
And  beasts,  by  Nature  stung,  renew  their  love. 
Then  Adds  the  blad^es  o#  bury'd  com  disclose. 
And,  while  the  balmy  western  spirit  blows, 
Earth  to  the  breath  her  bosom  dares  expose. 
With  kindly  moisture  then  the  plants  abound. 
The  grass  stKmrely  springs  abf»ve  the  ground ; 
The  tender  twig  shoots  upward  to  the  skies, 
And  on  the  faith  of  the  new  Sun  relies. 
The  swerving  vines  on  the  tall  elms  prevail 
Uhhurt  by  liouthem  showers  or  northern  hail. 
They  spread  their  gems  the  genial  warmth  to  share. 
And  boldly  trust  the  buds  in  open  air. 
In  this  soft  season  (let  me  dare  to  sing) 
The  world  was  hatched  by  Heaven's  imperial  king: 
In  prime  of  all  the  year,  and  holydays  of  spring. 
Then  did  the  new  creation  first  appear; 
fior  other  was  the  tenour  of' the  year: 
When  laughing  Heaven  did  the  great  birth  attend, 
And  eastern  winds  their  wintery  breath  suspend  : 
Then  sheep  first  saw  the  Sun  in  open  fields ; 
And  savage  beasts  were  sent  to  stock  the  wilds : 
And  golden  stars  flew  up  to  light  the  skies. 
And  man^s  relentless  race  from  stony  quarries  rise. 
Nor  could  the  tender,  new  creation,  bear 
Th*  excessive  heats  or  coldness  of  the  year; 
^ut,  chiird  by  winter,  or  by  summer  fir'd, 
The  middle  temper  of  the  Spring  requir'd. 
When  warmth  and  moisture  did  at  once  abound. 
And  Heaven's  indulgence  brooded  on  the  ground. 

For  what  remains,  in  depth  of  earth  secure 
Thy  covered  plants,  and  dung  with  hot  manure ; 
And  shells  and  gravel  in  th«?  ground  enclose ; 
For  through  their  hollow  chinks  the  water  flows: 
Which,  thus  imbib'd,  returns  in  misty  dews. 
And,  steaming  up,  the  rising  plant  renews. 
Sdme  husbandmen,  of  late,  have  found  the  way, 
A  hilly  heap  of  stones  above  to  lay. 
And  press  the  plants  with  shreds  of  potters*  clay. 
This  fence  against  immoderate  rain  they  found  ; 
Or  when  the  Dog-star  cleaved  the  thirsty  ground. 
Be  mindful,  when  thou  hast  entomb'd  the  shoot. 
With  store  of  earth  around  to  fred  the  root ;  • 
With  iron  teeth  of  rakes  and  prongs  to  move 
The  crustod  earth,  and  loosen  it  above. 
Then  exercise  thy  sturdy  steers  to  plough 
'  Betwixt  thy  vines,  and  te^rh  the  feeble  row 
To  noont  on  ree<ls  and  wands,  and,  upward  led. 
On  ashen  poles  to  ni«e  their  forky  head. 
On  these  new  crutches  let  them  learn  to  walk. 
Till,  swerving  upwards,  with  a  stronger  stalk, 
*  They  brave  the  winds,  and,  clinging  to  their  guide. 
On  tops  of  elms  at  length  triumphant  ride. 
But  in  their  tended  nonage,  while  they  tpread 
Tlieir  springing  leaves,  and  lift  their  infant  head, 
A^  opward  while  they  shoot  in  open  air, 
Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nursling  spare.  < 


Nor  exercise  thy  rage  on  newborn  life. 
But  let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruning'^mifo  f 
And  crop  luxuriant  stragglers,  nor  be  loch 
To  strip  the  hranches  of  their  leafy  growth : 
But  when  the  rooted  vines,  with  steady  hold. 
Can  clasp  their  elms,  then,  husbandmen,  b«  bdi 
To  lop  the  disobedient  boughs,  that  wtrmfd 
Beyond  their  ranks:  let  crooked  steel  invadt 
The  lawless  troops,  which  discipline  disclaim. 
And  their  superfluous  growth  with  rigour  tame. 
Next,  fenc*d  with  hedges  and  deep  ditches  round, 
F«xclude  th*  encroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground. 
While  yet  the  tender  germs  but  just  appear. 
Unable  to  sustain  th'  uncertain  year; 
W  hose  leaves  are  not  alone  foul  winter's  prey, 
But  oft  by  summer  suns  are  scorch'd  away ; 
And,  worse  than  both,  become  th'  unworthy  browst. 
Of  buflalos,  salt  goats,  and  hungry  oows. 
For  not  Decembe*^s  frost  that  bums  the  boughs. 
Nor  dog-days  parching  heat  that  splits  the  rocks. 
Are  halJPso  harmful  ^  the  greedy  flocks ;    [stocks. 
Their  venom'd  bite,  and  scars  indented  oo  th% 
For  this  the  malefactor  goat  was  laid 
On  Bacchus'  altaf,  and  his  forfeit  paid. 
At  Athens  thus  old  comedy  began. 
When  round  the  streets  the  reeling  actors  ran  ; 
In  country  villages,  and  crossing  ways. 
Contending  for  the  prizes  of  their  plays: 
And  glad,  with  Bacchus,  on  the  grassy  soil, 
licpt  o'er  the  skins  of  goats  besmear'd  with  oiL 
Thus  Roman  youth,  deriv'd  from  ruin'd  Troy, 
In  rude  Satumian  rhymes  express  their  joy : 
With  taunts,  and  laughter  loud,  their  audience 

please, 
Deform'd  with  vizards,  cut  from  barks  of  trees : 
In  jolly  hymns  they  praise  the  god  of  wine, 
Whoie  earthen  images  adorn  the  pine. 
And  there  are  hung  on  high,  in  honour  of  the  viat; 
A  madness  so  devout  the  vineyard  fills. 
In  hollow  vallies  and  on  rising  hills ; 
On  whate'er  side  he  turns  hb  honest  hot. 
And  dances  in  the  wind,  those  fields  are  m  his  grace. 
To  Bacchus  therefore  let  us  tune  our  la^. 
And  in  our  mother-tongue  resound  hb  praise. 
Thin  cakes  in  chargers,  and  a  guilty  goat, 
Dragg'd  by  tlie  horns,  be  to  hb  altars  brought  ( 
Whose  ofier'd  entraib  shall  his  crime  reproach. 
And  drip  their  fatness  from  the  ha/le  Uoacb. 
To  dress  thy  vines  new  labour  is  requir'd. 
Nor  must  the  painful  husbandman  be  tir^d  : 
For  thrice,  at  least,  in  compass  of  a  year, 
'ITjy  vineyard  must  employ  the  sturdy  steer. 
To  turn  the  glebe ;  besides  thy  daily  pain 
To  break  the  clods,  and  make  the  surface  plain : 
V  unload  the  branches,  or  the  leaves  to  thin. 
That  suck  the  vital  moisture  of  the  vine. 
Thus  in  a  Circle  runs  the  peasant's  pain. 
And  the  year  rolls  within  itself  again. 
Ev'n  in  the  lowest  months,  when  storms  have  shed 
From  vines  the  hairy  honours  of  their  head. 
Not  then  the  drudging  hind  hb  labour  ends, 
Bpt  to  the  coming  year  his  care  extends : 
Ev'n  then  the  naked  vine  he  persecutes ; 
His  pruning-knife  at  once  refbrrot  and  cuts. 
Be  fint  to  dig  the  ground,  be  first  to  bum 
The  branches  lopt,  and  first  the  props  return 
Into  thy  house,  that  bore  the  burde«*d  vines ; 
But  last  to  reap  the  vintage  of  thy  wines. 
Twice  in  the  year  luxuriant  leaves  o'ershade 
Th'  encumber'd  viae;  rough  bnuablca  t«if#iovade ; 
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BM  Itboar  both !  eommend  the  larg«  excett 
Of  spaciottt  vmeyards ;  cultivate  the  less. 
Besides,  in  woods  the  shrube  of  prickly  thoroy 
SkHows  and  reeds,  on  banks  of  rivers  bora, 
Kemain  to  cut :  for  Yineyards  useful  foaod, 
To  stay  thy  vines,  and  fence  thy  fruitful  ground. 
Kor  vhen  tby  tender  trees  at  length  are  bound  ; 
When  peaceful  vines  from  priming-hooks  are  free, 
When  husbands  have  sur^ey'd  the  last  degree, 
And  utmost  files  of  plants,  and  order'd  every  tree ; 
Ev*n  when  they  sbg  at  ease  in  full  content, 
Ittsuking  o'er  the  toils  tbey  underwent ; 
Yet  still  they  find  a  future  task  remain : 
1V>  torn  the  soil,  and  break  the  clods  again  ; 
And  after  all,  their  joys  are  unftincere, 
While  falling  rains  on  ripening  grapes  they  fear. 
Quite  opposite  to  these  are  olives  found, 
Ko  dressing  they  require,  and  dread  no  wound ; 
Ko  rakes  nor  harrows  need,  but  fixM  below, 
Rdoice  in  open  air,  and  unconcera'dly  grow. 
The  soil  Itself  due  nourishment  supplies : 
Plougb  but  the  furrows,  and  the  fruits  arise ; 
Content  with  small  endeavours  till  they  spring. 
Soft  peace  they  figure,  and  sweet  plenty  bring : 
Then  olives  plant,  and  hymns  to  Pallas  sing. 

Thus  apple-trees,  whose  trunks  are  strong  to  bear 
Their  spreading  boughs,  exert  themselves  in  air  ; 
Want  no  supply,  but  stand  secure  alone, 
Not  trusting'foreign  forces,  but  their  own  ; 
Till  with  the  ruddy  freight  tb^  bending  branches 
groan. 
Thus  trees  of  Nature,  and  eaeh  commou  bush, 
Uncultivated  thrive,  and  with  red  berries  blush  ; 
Vile  shrubs  are  shorn  for  browse :  the  towering 

height 
Of  unctuous  trees  are  torches  for  the  night. 
And  shall  we  doubt  (indulging  easy  sloth) 
To  sow,  to  set,  and  to  reform  their  growth  ? 
To  leave  the  lofty  plants;  the  lowly  kind 
Are  for  the  shepherd  or  the  sheep  designed. 
Ev*n  humble  broom  and  osiers  have  their  use. 
And  shade  for  sheep,  and  food  for  flocks,  produce ; 
Hedges  for  corn,  and  honey  for  the  bees : 
'Itesides  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  trees. 
How  goodly  looks  Cjrtorus,  ever  green 
With  bdxen  groves !  with  wh^t  delight  are  seen 
Narycian  woods  of  pitch,  whose  gloomy  shade 
Seems  firir  retreat  of  heavenly  Muses  made  1 
But  much  more  pleasing  are  those  fields  te  see. 
That  iH^  not  ploughs,  nor  human  industry. 
Ev'n  old  Caucasean  rocks  with  trees  are  spread. 
And' wear  green  forests  on  their  hilly  head. 
Though  bending  from  the  blast  of  eastern  storms, 
Though  shent  their  leaves,  and  shatter'd  are  their 

arms ; 
Yet  Heaven  their  various  plants  for  use  designs : 
For  houses  cedars,  and  for  shipping  pines ; 
Cypress  provides  for  spokes,  and  wheels  of  wains; 
AjmI  all  for  keeb  of  ships  that  scour  tlie  watery 

plaini. 
Willows  in  twigs  are  fruitful,  elms  in  leaves ; 
The  war  firom  stubborn  ni3rrtlc  shafts  receives: 
]Kom  cornels  javelins;  and  the  tougher  yew 
Keceives  the  bending  figure  of  a  bow. 
Nor  box,  nor  limes,  without  their  use  are  made. 
Smooth  grain'd,  and  proper  for  the  turner's  tra^le ; 
Which  curious  hands  may  carve,  and  steel  with 

ease  invade. 
<  light  alder  stems  the  Po*s  Impetuous  tide. 
And  hate  t»  hollow  oaks  their  honey  hide. 


Now  balance  with  these  gifts  the  fumy  josra 
Of  wiae,  attended  with  eternal  noise. 
Wine  urg'd  to  lawless  lust  the  Centaurs'  train. 
Through  wine  they  quarrel'd,  and  through  wine 
were  slain. 
O  happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  sfate  I 
The  swain,  who,  free  from  business  and  debate^ 
Receives  his  easy  food  firom  Nature's  hand. 
And  just  returns  of  cultivated  land ! 
No  palace,  with  a  lofty  gate,  he  wants, 
T*  admit  the  tides  of  eariy  visitants, 
With  eager  eyes  devouring,  as  they  pasa. 
The  breathing  figures  of  Corinthian  bra^s. 
No  "Statues  threaten  from  high  pedestals; 
No  Persian  airras  hides  his  homely  walls. 
With  antic  vests ;  which,  through  their  sha4y  fold* 
Betray  the  streaks  of  ill-dissembled  gold. 
He  b€Mi>^t8  no  wool,  whose  native  white  is  dy'd 
With  purple  poison  of  Assyrian  pride. 
No  costly  drugs  of  Araby  defile 
With  foreign  scents  the  swettness  of  bis  oiL 
But  easy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 
A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  bow  to  cheat. 
With  homebred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless. 
And  nnral  pleasures  crown  bis  happiness. 
Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  undi>turbM  with  noise. 
The  country  king  hi^  peaceful  realm  ei\joys : 
Cool  groU,  and  living  lakes,  the  flowery  pride 
Of  meads,  and  streams  that  through  the  valley 
And  shady  gioves  that  easy  sleep  invite,       [gUde, 
And  after  toilsome  days  a  soft  repose  at  night 
Wild  beasts  of  nature  in  bis  woods  abound ; 
And  youth,  of  labour  patient,  plough  the  groond, 
Inur*d  to  hardship,  and  to  homely  fare. 
Nor  venerable  age  is  wanting  there. 
In  great  examples  to  the  youthful  train  ; 
Nor  are  the  gods  adoi*d  with  rites  profane. 
Prom  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 

Ye  sacred  Muses,  with  whose  beauty  fir'd. 
My  soul  is  ravished,  and  my  brain  ins;pir*d; 
Whose  priest  I  am,  whose  holy  fillets  wear. 
Would  you  your  poet*s  first  petition  hear : 
Give  me  the  ways  of  wandering  stars  to  know  t 
The  depths  of  Heaven  above,  and  Earth  below. 
Teach  me  the  various  labours  of  the  Moon, 
And  wheuce  proceed  th'  eclipses  of  the  Sun. 
Why  flowine  tides  prevail  upon  the  main. 
And  in  what  dark  recess  they  shrink  again. 
What  shakes  the  solid  earth,  what  cause  ddajrs 
The  summer  nights,  and  shortens  winter  days. 
Rut  if  my  heavy  blood  restrain  the  flight. 
Of  my  free  soul,  aspiring  to  the  height 
Of  Nature  and  unclouded  fields  of  light ; 
My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife. 
To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  inglorious  life : 
A  country  cottage  near  a  cryiital  flood, 
A  winding  valley,  and  a  lofty  wood. 
Sonie  god  conduct  me  to  the  sacred  shades, 
Where  bacchanals  are  sung  by  Spartan  maids. 
Or  lift  me  high  to  Nemus'  hilly  crown ; 
Or  in  the  plains  of  Tempe  lay  rue  down: 
Or  lead  me  to  some  solitary  place, 
And  cover  my  retreat  from  human  race. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  studying  Nature's  laws, 
Through  known  effects  can  trace  the  secret  cause. 
His  miiid  possessing  in  a  quiet  state. 
Fearless  of  Fortune,  and  resigned  to  Fate. 
And  happy  too  is  he,  who  decks  the  bowers 
Of  sylraiis,  and  adores  the  rural  powers : 
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Whose  mind,  vnimov'4»  Uie  iMribet  of  coorts  otn  lee  $ 
Their  glittering  baits  and  purple  slaversr* 
Nor  hopes  the  people's  praise,  oor  fears  their  ftatm, 
Kor  when  contending  kindred  tear  the  crowoy 
WHl  set  np  one,  or  pull  another  down. 

Without  concern  he  hears,  but  hears  finom  fer. 
Of  tumults  and  descents,  and  distant  war : 
Norwith  a  superstitious  fear  is  aw'd, 
For  what  befids  at  home,  or  what  abroad. 
Nor  envies  he  the  rich  their  heapy  store, 
Kor  his  own  peace  disturbs,  with  pity  for  the  poor. 
He  feeds  on  firuits,  which,  of  their  own  accord. 
The  wiUiog  ground  and  laden  trees  afibrd. 
From  his  lovM  home  no  lucre  him  can  draw  ;  ^ 
The  senate's  mad  decrees  he  nerer  saw ; 
Kor  he^,  at  bawling  bars,  corrupted  law. 
Sdkne  to  the  seas  and  some  to  camps  resort. 
And  some  with  impudence  invade  the  court. 
In  foreign  countries  others  seek  renown  j 
With  wars  and  taxes  others  waste  their  own, 
^nd  houses  bum,  and  household  gods  deface. 
To  drink  in  bowls  which  glittering  gems  enchase : 
To  loll  on  couches,  rich  with  Cytron  steds, 
And  lay  their  guilty  limbs  on  1'yrian  beds. 
This  wretch  in  earth  intombs  his  golden  ore. 
Hovering  and  brooding  on  his  bury*d  store. 
Some  patriot  fools  to  popular  praise  aspire 
Of  public  speeches,  which  worse  fools  admire; 
While  from  both  benches,  with  redoubled  sounds, 
Th*  applause  of  lords  and  commoners  abounds. 
Some  through  ambition,  or  through  tbint  of  gold,    ^ 
Have  slain  their  brothers,  or  their  country  sold; 
Apd  leaving  their  sweet  homes,  in  exile  run 
To  lands  that  lie  beneath  another  sun 

The  peasant,  innocent  of  all  these  ills. 
With  crooked  ploughs  the  fertile  fallows  tills^ 
And  the  round  year  with  daily  labour  fills. 
And  hence  the  country-markets  are  suppl^'d  : 
Enough  remains  for  household  charge  beside : 
.  His  wife  and  tender  children  to  sustain, 
And  gratefully  to  feed  bis  dumbdeservmg  train* 
Nor  cease  his  labours,  till  the  yellow  fidd 
A  full  return  of  bearded  harvest  yield : 
A  crop  so  plenteous  as  the  land  to  load. 
Overcome  the  crowded  bams,  and  lodge  on  ricks 

abroad. 
Thus  every  several  season  is  employed : 
Some  spent  in  toil,  and  some  in  ease  enjoy'd. 
The  yeaning  ewes  prevent  the  springing  year; 
The  laded  boughs  their  fruits  in  autumn  oear  c 
nis  then  the  vine  her  liquid  harvest  yields, 
Bak'd  in  the  sunshine  ofascending  flelda. 
The  winter  comes,  and  then  the  foiling  mast 
For  greedy  swine  provides  a  full  repast 
Then  olives,  ground  in  mills,  their  fotness  boait. 
And  winter  fruits  are  metlowM  by  the  frost. 
His  cares  are  eas*d  with  intervals  of  bliss  ; 
His  little  children  dimbiog  for  a  kiss. 
Welcome  then*  father's  late  return  atniglit; 
His  faltbfiil  bed  is  crownM  with  chaste  delight. 
His  kine,  with  swelling  uddera,  ready  stand, 
And,  lowing  for  the  pail,  invite  the  milker's  bfmd. 
His  wanton  kids,  with  budding  homs  prepared,  ' 
Fight  harmless  battles  in  his  homely  ypird : 
Himself  in  rustic  pomp,  on  holidays. 
To  rural  powers  a  just  oblatjon  pays ; 
And  on  tbe  green  his  careless  limbs  diqdayB. 
The  hearth  is  in  the  midst ;  tbe  berdsroep,  ronn^ 
The  cheerful  fir?,  jprovpkir  hin  b^gUtfi  io  gf)kkt9 
cTOwn'd. 


He  calls  on  Bacchus,  and  propoim^-tkepdBig  *  • 
The  groom  his  iellowgroom  at  buu  defies  ; 
And  bends  his  bows,  and  levels  with  his  eyes. 
Or,  stript  for  wrestling,  smears  his  limbs  witJIi  oU^ 
And  watches  with  a  trip  his  foe  to  foiL 
Such  was  the  Ufo  the  frugal  Sabines  ied : 
So  Remus  and  bis  brother  god  were  bred : 
From  whom  th'  austere  Etrurian  virtue  rose. 
And  this  rude  life  our  homely  fothers  chose. 
Old  Rome  from  such  a  race  derived  her  birth, 
(The  seat  of  empire,  and  the  cooquer'd  Earth ;) 
Which  now  on  seven  high  hills  triumphant  reignf^ 
And  in  that  compass  all  the  world  contains. 
Ere  Saturn's  rebel  son  usurp  d  the  skies. 
When  beasts  were  only  slain  for  sacrifice  ; 
While  peaceful  Crete  ei^y'd  her  ancient  lord  ; 
Ere  sounding  hammers  fofg*d  th'  inhuman  swprd^ 
Ere  hollow  drums  werebeat,  before  the  breath 
Of  brazen  trampets  rung  the  peals  of  deaths 
The  good  old  god  his  hunger  did  assuage 
With  roots  and  herbs,  and  gave  the  goTc|cD  agC^ 
But,  overlaboured  with  so  long  a  oonice, 
'Tis  time  to  set  at  ease  the  smoking  hmv 
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This  book  begins  with  the  invocation  of  some  rural 
deities,  and  a  compliment  to  Augustus:  after 
which  Virgil  directs  himself  to  Miecenas,  an^ ' 
enters  on  his  subject  He  lays  down  rules  lor 
the  breeding  and  management  of  horses,  oxe*, 
sheep,  goats,  and  dogs ;  and  interweaves  several 
pleasant  descriptions  cf  a  chariot-race,  of  the 
battle  of  the  bulls,  of  the  force  of  love,  and  #f 
the  Scjrthian  winter.  In  the  latter  part  of  tl&e 
book  he  relates  the  diseases  incident  to  cattle.; 
and  ends  with  the  description  of  a  fistal  jnoiKWil 
that  Ibraierly  raged  among  the  Alps« 


Thy  fields,  propitious  Pales,  I xdiMuw} 
And  sing  thy  pa&tures  in  no  vulgaf  «sne^ 
Amphrysian  shepherd ;.  the  Xycmo  woodsy 
Arcadia's  fiowery  plains,  and  pleasiag  fipadg. 

All  other  themes  that  careless  miods  wnim^ 
Are  worn  with  use,  unworthy  me  to  write* 
Busiris*  altars,  and  the  dire  decrees 
Of  hard  Eurystheus,  every  reader  sees  i. 
Hylas  the  bo;{r,  Latona's  erring  isle. 
And  Peiops'  ivory  shoulder,  and  hb.  UA 
For  fair  Hippodame,  with  all  the  rest 
Of  Grecian  tales,  by  poets  axe  expnatj 
New  ways  I  must  attempt,  my  groveling  aame 
To  raise  akiu  and  wing  my  f^if^tto  fome. 

I,  finX  of  Romans,  ibail  in  triumph  oome 
From  |X)oqiier*d  Creeps,  »nd  bring  ber  icophi«#' 

home : 
With  foctugn  ifffiiiB  adom  my  native  plecei 
And  with  Xiiume's  palms  my  Mantua  gme^ 
Of  Parian  stone  a  temple  will  J  raise. 
Where  the  slow  Mincius  thro*  tbe  vaUegr  strays  ; 
Where  oooli^g  stiaeajps  invite  the  fioeks  tn  4iUfc^ 
And  reeds  ix&ini  ttke  vifidiiy  FMr'j.  Wiialk-       ^ 
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FuIlia^MttMfl  MUX  »ifbty  CaBiar  stand : 
Hold  the  <^Hcf  booouis ;  and  the  dome  commaiid. 
Then  I,  cooq>iccioo$  in  my  Tyiian  gown, 
(S«faimitting  to  bis  godhead  my  renown) 
A  hundred  counen  from  the  goal  will  dfive ; 
The  rival  charioU  in  the  race  ahall  strive. 
AM  Greece  shall  ftock  from  fisr,  ny  games  to  see ; 
The  Fhorlbat  and  the  rapid  race  ahaU  be 
Reserved  for  Cttsar,  and  ordain'd  by  me. 
Myself,  with  olive  crown'd,  the  gifts  will  bear ; 
Ev'd  now  methioks  the  public  shouts  I  hear ; 
The  paMiog  pageants  and  the  pomps  appear. 
I,  to  the  temple  will  conduct  the  crew ; 
The  sacrifice  and  sacrificcrs  view ; 
From  thence  retwm,  attended  with  my  train, 
Where  the  peoud  theatres  discloee  the  tccae : 
Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  show  the  triumph  which  tb^ir  shame  dis- 
plays. 
High  o*er  the  gate,  in  elqpbant  and  gold. 
The  crowd  shall  CiDsar's  Indian  war  behold ; 
The  Nile  shall  flow  henoath  i  and  on  the  side 
His  shattered  ships  on  brftzen  pillars  ride, 
Kext  him,  Nipbates,  with  inverted  urn. 
And  drn|]|>ing  sedge,  ahall  his  Armenia  mourn ; 
And  A^iian  cities  in  oor  triumph  borne. 
With  back  wand  bows  the  Parthian  shall  be  there; 
And,. sparring  from  the  fight,  confess  their  fear. 
A  double  wreath  shall  crown  our  CsBsar^s  brows. 
Two  differing  trophies,  from  two  difierent  foes. 
Europe  with  Afric  in  his  £sme  shall  join ; 
But  neither  shore  his  conquest  shall  confine. 
The  Parian  marble,  there,  shall  seem  to  move, 
In  breathing  statues,  not  unworthy  Jove; 
Resembling  heroes,  whose  ethereal  root 
Is  Jove  himself,  mid  CsBsajr  is  the  fruit 
Tros  and  ki»  race  the  sculptor  shall  employ; 
And  he  the  god,  who  b«ilt  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Envy  hersetf,  at  lasit  grown  pale  and  dumb, 
(By  Cesar  combated  and  overcome) 
Shall  give  her  hands ;  and  fear  the  curling  snaikes 
Of  lashing  Furies,  aiyl  the  burning  lakes : 
The  pains  of  fiunishM  Tantalus  shall  ftei ; 
And  Sisyphus,  that  labours  up  the  hiU 
The  roUing  rock  in  vain ;  and  curst  Ixion^s  wheel. 

Mean  time  we  must  pursue  the  sylvan  lands : 
(Th'  abude  of  nymphs  untouch'd  by  former  hands;) 
For  such,  M^cenas,  are  thy  bard  comiiiands. 
Without  thee  nothing  lofty  can  I  sing ; 
Come  then,  and  with  thyself  thy  genius  bring  : 
With  which  inspir'd,  I  brook  no  dull  delay* 
Cythcron  loudly  calls  me  to  my  way  ; 
Thy  ho«nds,Taygetus,  oped,  and  pursue  their  prey. 
Hi^h  Epidaurus  urges  on  my  speed, 
Fam'd  for  his  hills  and  for  has  hones'  breed : 
From  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  rebound : 
For  Echo  hunts  along  and  propagates  the  sound. 

A  time  wtU  come,  when  my  maturer  Muse 
In  Cesar's  wars,  a  nobler  theme  shall  choose. 
And  through  more  ages  bear  my  sovereign's  praise, 
Than  have  from  Tithoo  -past  to  Cssar's  days. 

The  genesous  youth,  who,  studious  of  the  prize. 
The  race  of  running  commn  nuHipIies ; 
Or  to  the  plough  the  sturdy  bullock  broeds. 
May  know  that  horn  the  dam  the  worth  of  each 

proceeds. 
The  mother  cow  mnnt  wear  a  lowfring  look, 
Sour-headed,  strongly  neck'd  tn  bear  the  yoke. 
Her  double  dew>lap  from  her  chin  depcends : 
And  at  hnr  thighs  the  pondnottt  burthfiii  cndi. 


Long  as  bor  sides  and  large,  her  limbs  are  great; 
Rough  are  her  ears,  and  broad  her  homy  feet. 
Her  colour  shining  black,  but  fleck'd  with  white; 
She  tosses  from  the  yoke ;  provokes  the  fight; 
She  rises  in  her  gait,  is  fi^e  from  fears. 
And  in  her  face  a  bull's  resemblance  bears; 
Her  ample  forehead  with  a  star  is  crown'd ; 
And  with  her  length  of  tail  she  sweeps  the  ground* 
The  bull's  insult  at  four  she  may  sustain; 
But,  after  ten,  from  nuptial  rites  refrain. 
Six  seasons  use ;  but  then  release  the  cow. 
Unfit  for  love,  and  for  the  labouring  plough. 

Now  while  their  youth  is  fill'd  with  kindly  fire^ 
Submit  thy  fenialcs  to  the  lusty  sire ; 
Watch  the  quick  motions  of  the  frisking  taH, 
Then  ser\*e  their  fury  with  the  rushing  malc^ 
Indulging  pleasure  lest  the  breed  should  faiL 

In  youth  alone,  unhappy  mortals  live ; 
But,  ah !  the  mighty  bliss  is  fugitive  ! 
Discolour'd  sickness,  anxious  labour  come^ 
And  age,  and  death's  inexorable  doom. 
Yearly  thy  herds  in  vigour  will  impair : 
Recruit  and  ntend  them  with  thy  yearly  care^ 
Still  propagate,  for  still  they  foil  away, 
'Tis  prudcnoe  to  prevent  tb'  entire  decay. 

Like  diligence  require  the  courser's  race ^ 
In  early  choice,  and  for  a  longer  space. 
The  colt,  that  for  a  stallion  is  designed. 
By  sure  presages  shows  his  generous  kiod^ 
Of  able  body,  sound  of  limb  and  wind. 
Upright  he  walks  on  pasterns  firm  and  straight,  . 
His  motions  easy ;  prancing  in  his  gait; 
The  first  to  lead  the  way,  to  tempt  the  flood ; 
To  pass  the  bridge  unknown,  porfear  the  trembling 

wood; 
Dauntless  at  «aipty  ncuses;  lofty  neck'd ; 
Sharp-beaded,  bftrrcl-beUy'd,  broadly  back'd. 
Brawny  his  chest,  and  deep;  his  colour  grey  ; 
For  heauty  daplded,  or  the  brightest  bay : 
Faint  white  and  dun  will  scarce  the  rearing  pay* 

The  fiery  courser,  wh«i  he  bears  from  for  ' 
The  ^rightly  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  war. 
Pricks  up  his  ears,  and,  treokbling  with  delight. 
Shifts  place,  an^  paws;  and  hopes  the  promis'4 

fight 
On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclin'd. 
Ruffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  wind. 
His  homy  hoofs  are  jetty  black  and  round. 
His  chine  is  double ;  starting  with  a  bound. 
He  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid  ground- 
Fire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  firoro  his  nostrils  fiow : 
He  bears  his  rider  headlong  on  the  foe. 

Such  was  the  steed  in  Grecian  poets  fam*d. 
Proud  Cyllanis,  by  Spartan  Pollux  tam*d ; 
Such  coursers  bore  to  fight  the  god  of  Thrace  ; 
And  such,  Acbiiles,  was  thy  warlike  race. 
In  such  a  shape,  grim  Saturn  did  restrain 
His  heavenly  limbs,  and  fiowM  with  such  a  mane  ; 
When,  half  surprizM,  and  fearing  to  bo  seen. 
The  lecher  galiop'd  ^rom  bis  jealous  queen ; 
Ran  up  the  ridges  of  the  rocks  amain.  fplain» 

And  with  shrili  oeigbjngs  fijrd  the  neighbouring 

Out  worn  with  years  when  dire  discastfs  come, 
Tlien  hide  his  not  ignoble  age  at  home : 
In  pea«e  t'  eiojoy  his  former  p^ms  and  pains  : 
And  gratofuUy  be  iuod  to  bis  reoialns. 
For  wbcp  bis  blood  AO  yo«<tbful  spirits  more^ 
He  l^guishes  and  labours  iu  his  lov& 
And  when  the  igp^igbtly  seed  should  swKMy  come^ 
Drjy^l^  1^  4nii^^  aAi  d<^frauds  the  wot^b. 
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In  Tain  he  burns  like  hasty  stnbble  ares  j 

And  in  himself  his  former  self  requires. 

His  age  and  courage  weigh :  nor  those  alone, 

But  note  his  father's  viftues  and  his  own ; 

Observe,  if  be  disdaras  to  yield  the  prise; 

Of  loss  impatient,  proud  of  victories. 

Hast  thou  beheld,  when  fifom  the  goal  they  start. 

The  youthful  charioteers  with  heaving  heart 

Rush  to  the  race ;  and,  panting,  jc«rof JY  ^ 

Th'  extremes  of  feverish  hope,  and  chilhng  fear ; 

Stoop  to  the  rems,  and  lash  with  all  their  force; 

Thp  flyiag  chariot  kindles  in  the  course : 

Aiid  now  a-low,  and  now  aloft  they  fly, 

As  borne  through  air,  and  seem  to  touch  the  sky. 

No  stop,  no  stay,  but  clouds  of  sand  a^s«^ 

Spum'd  and  cast  backward  on  the  foltower's  eyes. 

The  hindmost  blows  the  foam  upon  the  first; 

Such  is  the  love  of  praise,  an  honourable  thiiat. 
Bold  Ericthonius  was  tiie  first,  who  jom  d 

Four  horses  for  the  rapid  race  designed ; 

And  o'er  the  dusty  wheels  presiding  sate; 

The  LapithB  to  chariots  a<ld  the  state 

Of  tnts  and  bridles :  Uught  the  steed  to  bovnd ; 

To  mn  the  ring,  and  trace  the  mazy  round. 

To  stop,  to  fly,  the  rules  of  war  to  kdow : 

T  obey  the  rider,  and  to  dare  the  foe. 

To  choose  a  youthful  steed,  with  courage  ftr'd ; 

To  breed  him,  break  him,  back  him,  are  required 
Experichc'd  masters,  and  in  sundrv  ways : 

Their  labours  equal,  and  alike  their  praise. 
Bdt  once  again  the  batler'd  horse  beware. 
The  weak  old  sUUion  will  deceive  thy  care. 
Though  famous  in  his  youth  for  force  and  8P«^ 

'Or  was  of  Argos  or  Epirian  breed,  \eeed. 

Or  did  ftom  Neptune's  race,  or  from  himself  pro- 
These  things  premisM,  when  now  the  nuptial 
Approaches  for  the  stately  steed  to  drafib ;     [tnne 
With  food  enable  him  to  make  his  cowtt ; 
Distend  his  chine,  and  pamper  hhn  for  sport. 
Feed  him  with  heriw,  whatever  thoti  canst  find, 
Of  generous  warmth,  and  of  salacious  kind. 
Then  water  him,  and  (drinking  what  he  can) 
Encourage  him  to  thirst  again,  with  bran. 
Instructed  thus,  produce  him  to  the  fair  i 
And  join  in  wedlock  to  the  longing  mare. 
For;  if  the  sire  be  faint,  or  out  of  case, 
He  will  be  copied  in  his  femish'd  race : 
And  sink  beneath  the  pleasing  task  assign  d : 
(For  all's  too  little  for  the  craving  kind.) 

As  for  the  females,  with  industious  <»"»  . 
Take  down  their  mettle,  keep  them  lean  and  bans; 
When  conscious  of  their  past  delight,  and  keen 
To  take  the  leap,  and  prove  the  sport  f5«>n » 
With  scanty  measurt-  then  supply  ^^^^  f^^^^^lji 
And,  when  athir!«t,  restrain  them  from  the  flood; 
Their  bodies  harass,  sink  them  when  they  run ; 
And  fry  their  melting  marrow  in  the  Sun. 
Starve  them,  when  bams  beneath  their  burthen 

And  winnow'd  chaflf  by  western  winds  is  blown ; 
For  fear  the  rankness  of  the  swelling  womb 
Should  scant  the  passage,  and  confine  the  room. 
Lett  the  fat  furrows  should  the  sense  destroy 
Of  genial  lust,  and  dull  the  seat  of  joy. 
But  let  tht-m  suck  the  seed  with  greedy  force, 
And  close  involve  the  viyour  of  the  horse. 

The  male  has  done ;  thy  care  must  now  proceed 
To  teeming  females,  and  the  promis'd  breed. 
First  let  them  nm  at  large,  and  never  know 
The  taming  yoke,  or  draw  the  crooked  plough. 


Let  them  not  leap  the  ditch,  or  swim  the  iood^ 

Or  lumber  o'er  the  meads,  or  cross  the  wood : 

But  range  the  forest,  by  the  silver  side  - 

Of  some  cool  stream,  where  Nature  shall  provide 

Green  grass,  and  fattening  clover,  for  their  fare. 

And  mossy  caverns  for  their  noontide  lare : 

With  rocks  above  to  shield  the  sharp  noctnmal  sur* 

About  th'  Albunnan  groves,  with  holly  green, 

Of  winged  insects  mighty  swarms  are  seen : 

This  flying  plague  (to  mark  its  quality) 

0£stros  the  Grecians  call :  asylus,  we : 

A  fierce  lood  buaxing  breeze ;  their  stings  draw  blood. 

And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  through  the  wood. 

Seiz'd  with  unusual  pains,  thegr  loodly  cry ; 

Tauagnia  hastens  thence,  and  leaves  his  channel  drj. 

This  curse  the  jealous  Juno  did  invent. 

And  first  eoipkiy'd  lor  lo's  punishment. 

To  shun  this  ill,  the  cunning  leach  ordains 

In  summer's  sultry  heats  (for  then  it  reigns) 

To  feed  the  females,  ere  the  Sun  arise. 

Or  late  at  night,  when  stars  adorp  the  skies. 

When  she  has  calv*d,  then  aet  the  dam  aside  ; 

And  for  the  tender  progeny  provide. 

Distinguish  all  betimes,  with  brandmg  fire; 

To  note  the  tribe,  the  lineage,  and  the  sire. 

Whom  to  reserve  for  husband  of  the  herd. 

Or  who  shall  be  to  sacrifice  preforr'd  $ 

Or  whom  thou  shalt  to  turn  thy  glebe  allow ; 

To  smooth  the  furrows,  and  sustain  the  plough : 

The  rest,  for  whom  no  lot  Is  yet  decreed. 

May  run  in  pastures,  and  at  pleasure  feed. 

The  calf,  by  nature  and  by  genius  made 

To  turn  the  glebe,  breed  to  the  rural  trade; 

Set  him  betimes  to  school,  and  let  him  ba 

Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbandry : 

While  yet  his  youth  is  flexible  and  green, 

Nor  bad  examples  of  the  worid  has  seen. 

F.ariv  begin  the  stubborn  child  to  break  ; 

For  his  sofl  neck  a  supple  collar  make 

Of  bending  osiers;  and  (with  time  and  care 

Inur'd  that  easy  servitude  to  bear) 

Thy  flattering  method  on  the  youth  pursue : 

Join'd  with  his  schoolfellows  by  two  and  two. 

Persuade  them  first  to  lead  an  empty  wheel, 

That  scarce  the  dust  can  raise,  or  they  can  fed : 

In  length  of  time  produce  the  labouring  yoke 

And  shining  shares,  that  make  the  forrow  smoke* 

Ere  the  licentious  youth  be  thus  restraiuM, 

Or  moral  precepts  on  their  minds  have  gain'd ; 

Their  wanton  appetites  not  only  feed 

With  delicates  of  leaves,  and  marshy  weed. 

But  with  thy  sickle  reap  the  rankest  land : 

And  minister  the  blad^witb  bounteous  hand. 

Nor  be  with  harmful  parsimony  won 

To  follow  what  our  homely  sires  have  done : 

Who  fill'd  the  pail  with  bcastings  of  the  cow  ; 

Bot  all  her  udder  to  the  calf  allow. 

If  to  the  wariike  steed  thy  studies  bend. 
Or  for  the  priae  in  chariots  to  contend ; 
Near  Pisa's  flood  the  rapid  wheels  to  gnide. 
Or  in  Oljrmpian  groves  aloft  to  ride. 
The  generous  labours  of  the  courser,  first 
Must  be  with  sight  of  anas  and  sound  of  trumpets 

nurs'd ; 
laur'd  the  groaning  axletree  to  bear ; 
And  let  him  clashmg  whips  in  stables  hear. 
Sooth  him  with  praise,  and  make  him  understand 
The  loud  applauses  of  bis  master's  hand : 
I'his  from  his  weaning  let  him  well  be  taught ; 
And  then -betiines  in  a  toft  lyiafflo-viought : 
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Before  his  tender  joints  with  nerves  are  knit ; 
Untry'd  in  arms,  and  trembling  at  the  bit. 
But  when  to  four  fall  springs  his  years  advance, 
Tea<;h  him  to  run  the  round,  with  pride  to  prance ; 
And  (rightly  mauag'd)  equal  time  to  beat  | 
To  turn,  to  bound  in  meafcure^  and  curvet. 
Let  him,  to  this,  with  easy  pains  be  brought  s 
And  seem  to  labour,  wheii  he  labours  not. 
Thus,  formed  for  speed,  he  challenges  the  wind ; 
And  leaves  the  Scythian  arrow  far  behind  : 
He  scouci  along  the  field,  with  loosen'd  reins ; 
And  treads  so  light,  he  scarcely  prints  the  plains, 
like  Boreas  in  his  race,  when  rushing  forth. 
He  sweeps  the  skies,  and  clears  the  cloudy  north  : 
The  waving  harvest  bends  beneath  his  blast ; 
The  forest  shakes,  the  groves  their  honours  cast; 
He  flics  alof^  and  with  impetuous  roar 
Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore. 
Thuso^er  th'  Elean  plains,  thy  well-breath'd  horse 
Impels  the  flying  car,  and  wins  the  course, 
Or»  bred  to  Belgian  waggons,  leads  the  way  } 
Untir'd  at  night,  and  cheerful  all  the  day 

When  once  he's  broken,  feed  him  full  and  high : 
Indulge  his  growth,  and  his  gaunt  sides  supply.. 
Before  his  training,  keep  him  poor  and  low  : 
For  his  stout  stomach  wit.  his  food  will  grow  i 
The  pkmper*d  colt  will  disc'pline  disdain. 
Impatient  of  the  lash,  and  restiff  to  the  rein. 

Wouldst  thou  their  courage  and  their  strength  im- 
prove. 
Too  soon  they  must  not  feel  the  stings  of  love. 
Whether  the  bull  or  courser  be  thy  care. 
Let  him  not  leap  the  cow,  or  mount  the  mare. 
The  youthful  bull  must  wander  in  the  wood  ; 
Behind  the  mountain,  or  beyond  the  flood : , 
Or,  in  the  stall  at  home  his  fodder  find  | 
Far  from  the  charms  of  that  alluring  kind. 
With  two  fiur  eyes  his  mistress  bums  his  breast ; 
He  Iboks,  and  langukdies,  and  leaves  his  rest ; 
Forsakes  his  food,  and,  pbing  fbr  the  lass,. 
Is  joyless  of  the  grove,  and  spurns  the  growing  grass. 
The  soft  seducer,  with  enticing  looks, 
The  bellowing  rivals  to  the  fight  provokes. ' 

A  beauteous  heifer  in  the  wood  is  bred. 
The  stooping  warriors,  aiming  head  to  head. 
Engage  their  clashing  horns  ;  with  direadful  sound 
The  forest  rattles,  and  the  rocks  rebound. 
They  fence,  they  push,  and  i^ushing  loudly  roar ; 
Their  dewlaps  and  their  sides  are  bathM  in  gore. 
Kor  when  the  war  is  over,  is  it  peace ; 
Nor  will  the  vanquished  bull  hik  claim  release  r 
But,  feedmg  in  his  breast  his  ancient  fires. 
And  cursing  fate,  from  his  proud  foe  retires. 
Driven  from  his  native  land,  to  foreign  grounds. 
He  with  a  generous  rage  resents  his  wounds ; 
Hif  ignominious  flight,  the  victor's  boast, ' 
And  more  than  both,  the  loves,  which  unreveng*d  he 

lost 
Often  he  turns  his  eyrs,  and  with  a  groan. 
Surveys  the  pleasing  kingdoms  once  his  own.- 
And  therefore  to  repair  hb  strength  he  tries : 
Hardening  his  limbs  with  painful  exercise, 
And  rough  upon  the  flinty  rock  he  lies. 
On  prickly  leaves  and  on  sharp  herbs  he  feed», 
Then  4o  the  prelude  of  a  war  proceeds. 
His  horns,  yet  sore,  he  tries  against  a  tree : 
And  meditates  bis  absent  enemy. 
He  snufls  the  wind,  his  heels  the  sand  excite. 
But,  when  be  stands  collected  in  hn  might. 
He  itMtrs,  and  prooiises  a  more  soccessfol  fight. 


llien,  to  redeem  his  honour  at  a  blow. 
He  moves  bis  camp,  to  meet  his  careless  foe. 
Nor  with  more  madness,  rolling  from  afiu*, 
ITie  spumy  waves  proclaim  the  watery  war. 
And,  mounting  upwards,  with  a  mighty  roar, 
March  onwards,  and  insult  the  rocky  shoies. 
They  mate  the  middle  region  with  their  heifrht; 
And  fall  no  less  than  with  a  mountain's  weight: 
The  waters  boil,  and  belching  from  below 
Black  sands,  as  from  a  forceful  engine  throw. 

Thus  every  creature,  and  of  every  kind. 
The  secret  joys  of  sweet  coition  find : 
Not  only  man's  imperial  race,  but  they 
That  wiug  the  liquid  air,  or  swim  the  sea. 
Or  haunt  the  desert,  rush  into  the  flame  ; 
For  love  is  lord  of  all,  and  is  in  ail  the  same. 

'Tis  with  this  rage,  the  mother>Iion  stung, 
Scours  o'er  the  plain,  regardless  of  her  young  c 
Demanding  rites  of  love  i  she  sternly  stalks ; 
And  )iaunu  her  lover  in  his  lonely  walks, 
lis  tlien  the  shapeless  bear  his  den  fbrinskes. 
In  woods  and  fields  a  wild  destruction  makes. 
Boars  whet  their  tusks,  to  battle  tigers  move ; 
Enrag'd  with  hunger,  more  enrag'd  with  love^ 
llien  woe  to  him,  that  in  the  desert  land 
Of  Libya  travels,  o'er  the  burning  sand. 
The  stallion  snufll  the  well-known  soent  afar. 
And  snorts  and  trembles  fbr  the  distant  mare : 
Nor  bits  nor  bridles  can  his  rage  restrain ; 
And  rugged  rocks  are  interpos'd  in  vain : 
He  makes  his  way  o'er  mountains,  and  oontemot 
Unruly  torrents  and  unfbrded  streams. 
The  bristled  boar,  who  feels  the  pleasing  wound. 
New  grinds  his  arming  tusks,  and  digs  the  ground. 
The  sleepy  lecher  shuts  his  little  eyes  $ 
About  his  churning  chaps  the  frothy  bubbles  riM| 
Ho  rubs  his  sides  against  a  tree ;  prepares 
And  hardens  both  his  shoulders  for  the  wars. 
What  did  the  youth,  when  love's  unerring  dart 
Transfix'd  his  liver,  and  enflam'd  his  heart } 
Alone,  by  night,  his  watery  way  he  took ; 
About  him,  and  above,  the  billows  broke  ; 
The  sluices  of  the  sky  were  open  spread. 
And  rollmg  thunder  rattled  o'er  his  head. 
The  ragmg  tempest  call'd  him  back  in  vaia^ 
And  every  boding  omen  of  the  main. 
Nor  could  his  kindred,  nor  the  kindly  fbrce 
Of  weeping  parents,  change  his  fatal  course. 
No,  not  the  dying  maid,  who  mutt  deplore 
His  floating  carcase  on  the  Sestian  shore. 

1  pa»s  the  wart  that  spotted  lynxes  make 
With  their  fierce  rivals,  for  the  females'  sake ; 
The  howling  wolves,  the  mastiff's  amorous  rage ; 
When  Qv'n  the  fearful  stag  dares  for  his  hind  engage. 
But,  for  above  the  rest,  the  furious  mare, 
Barr'd  from  the  male,  is  frantic  with  de^air. 
For  when  her  pouting  vent  declares  her  pain. 
She  tean  the  harness,  and  she  rends  the  rein ; 
For  this  (when  Venus  gave  them  rage  and  power). 
Their  masters'  mangled  members  they  devour  i, 
Of  love  defrauded  in  their  longing  hour. 
For  love  they  force  through  thickets  of  the  wood. 
They  climb  the  steepy  hills,  and  stem  the  flood. 
When  at  the  spring's  approach  their  marrow 
bums 
(For  with  the  spring  their  genial  warmth  retums)^ 
The  mares  to  clifls  of  rugged  rocks  repair. 
And  with  wide  nostrils  snuff  the  western  air : 
When  (wondrous  to  relate)  the  parent-wnxl, 
Without  the  stailiooi  propagates  the  kind. 
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Then,  firM  trtfli  aiAdtoM  tt^e,  they  take  their  fl5ght 

Hirough  (}feiiis,and  moBAt  the  hills*  unequal  height; 

Nor  to  the  »orth,  nor  to  the  rismg  Sun, 

Kor  southward  to  the  rainy  regions  run ; 

But  boring  to  the  west,  and  horering  there, 

With  g«ytog  mo«th$,  they  draw  prolific  air : 

With  which  impregnate,  from  their  gromi  they  ihed 

A  slimy  juice  y  by  false  conception  bred. 

The  shepfererd  knows  it  weH ;  and  calh  by  name 

HippMBSnev,  to  note  the  mother's  fiame. 

This,  gaUieWd  in  the  ptanetary  hour,         [power. 

With  noxious'  wesd»,    and  speird  with  words  of 

Dire  stepdames  in  the  magic  bowl  infuse ; 

And  mix^  for  deadty  draughts,  the  poisonous  jttice. 

But  time  is  lost,  which  never  will  renew, 

While  we  too  far  the  pleasing  path  pursue; 

Surveying  Nature  with  too  nice  a  view. 

Let  this  suffice  for  herds :  Our  following  care 

Shall  woolly  flocks  and  shaggy  goats  declare. 

Kor  can  I  doubt  what  oil  I  mast  beStow, 

To  raise  my  subject  iVom  a  ground  so  l<nr: 

And  the  mean  matter  which  my  themt;  aflbfds, 

T*  embeHish  with  magnificence  of  words. 

But  Ihe  commanding  Muse  my  chariot  gnUtes : 

Which  o'er  the  dubious  cKff  securely  rides :  ' 

And  pleasM  I  am,  no  beaten  road  to  take : 

But  first  the  way  to  new  discoveries  make* 

Now,  sacred  Pales,  in  a  lofty  strain 
I  sing  the  rm^l  honours  of  thy  reigm 
First,  with  assidoous  care,  from  winter  Itisiep 
Welh-fodder'd  in  the  stalls,  thy  tender  sheep  : 
Then  spread  with  stnrw,  the  bedding  of  thy  feld ; 
With'  fern  beneath,  to  fend  the  bitter  cold. 
Thsit  firee^m  gouts  thou  may'st  preserve  thy  care, 
And  clear  from  scabs,  produo'd  by  freezing  ain 
If  tut  let  thy  gnaf  5  officiously  be  nurs'd  : 
And  led  to^  living  streams,  to  qmmch  their  thirst 
Feed  them  with  winter-browse,  and  for  Ibeir  tare 
A  cote  thai  opens  to  the  south  prepare : 
Where;  bssking  in  the  sunshine,  they  may  lie, 
And  the  sbort  remnants  of  his  heat  enjoy. 
This  during'wtoter's  driszly  rpigtf  be  doie : 
Till  the  new  Ram  receives  th'  etalted  Snn : 
For  hairy -fOOtB  of  equal  profit  are 
With  wtioUy  sheep,  atMl  ask  an  equa!  care,  [juice, 
'Tis  true,   the  fleece,    when  drunk   with  Tfrian 
Is  dearly  sold;  but  not  for  needful  use': 
For  the  salacioni  goat  increases  more ; 
And  twice  as  ki^y  yiekls  her  milky  stones 
The  still  distended  udders  never  foil  f 
But,  when  they  seem  exhausHetl,  swell  the  pail. 
Meantime  the  pastor  shears  their  hoary  beards-; 
Andr  easee  of  their  heir,  the  leaden  herds. 
Thtir  camoletB,  wattn  in  tents,  the  soldiel- hold ; 
And  shield  the  shivering  maiiner  from  cold. 

On  shrubs  they  bn>wse,  ani  on  the  MeMiy  to^^ 
'  Of  rug|^  bills,  the  thorny  bramble  crop. 
Attended  wicfa  their  bleaf ing  kids  they  come 
M  night  unask'd,  and  mindful  of  their  home ; 
And  soaroe  their  swelling  bags  the  threshold  over- 
So  much  the  more  thy  diligence  beMow       [come. 
In  depth  of  winter,  to  defend  the  snow : 
By  how  mneh  lest  the  tender  helpless  kind, 
Vor  their  own  ills,  can  fit  pmvislon  find. 
Then  minister  the  browse,  with  bounteous  hand ; 
Aud'open  left  thy  stacks  all  winter  SMn4. 
But  when  the  western  whidi  wHh  vful  pew«>>f 
Call  forth  the  tender  grass,  and  buddhig  flower ; 
Then,  At  the  last,  produoe  in  open  air 
Both  floohiy  aod^fi^nd  tMft  t<taMii<$a«He!^foft. 
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Before  the  Smi,  whfle  Hesf^ims  appetf^ ; 
First  let  them  sip  from  herbs  the  pearly  tearg 
Of  monHng  dews  j  and  after  break  their  fast 
Ob  greensward  grotmd  (a  cool  and  grateful  tasti^) 
But  when  theday*s  fomth  hour  has  drawn  the  dews. 
And  the  Sun's  sultry  heat  their  thirst  renews ; 
When  creaking  grass^hoppen  on  shrubs  oompfain. 
Then  lead  then  to  their  watering  troughs  again. 
In  summer's  h^it  some  bending  valley  find, 
Clos'd  from  the  Sun,  but  open  to  the  wind  : 
Or  s«»ek  som^  ancient  oak,  whose  arms  extend 
In  ample  breadth  thy  rattfo  to  defend : 
Or  solitary  grove,  Or  gloomy  glade. 
To  shield  them  with  its  venerable  shade. 
Once  more  to  watering  lead ;  and  foed  again 
When  the  low  Sun  is  sinkingto  the  main ; 
When  rising  Cynthia  sheds  her  silver  dews, 
And  the  cool  evening  breeze  the  mea<fs  renews  ^ 
When  Ihfinets  fill  the  woods  with  tuneful  sound, 
And  holk>w  shores  the  halcyon'^  voice  rebound. 

Why  should  my  Muse  et^rge  on  Libyan  swains  | 
Their  scat ter'd  cottages,  and  ample  plains  > 
Where  oft  the  flocks  without  a  leader  stray ; 
Or  through  contimiod  deserts  take  thehr  way ; 
And,  feedhig,  add  the  length  of  night  to  day. 
Whote  months  they  wander,  gnering  as  (hey  go  j 
Nor  folds,  nor  hospitable  hm^or  know ; 
Such  an  extent  of  plains,  so  vast  a  space 
Of  wfhls  unknown,  and  of  nnttated  grass. 
Allures  their  eyes :  the  shepherd  last  appciflrs. 
And  with  him  all  his  i^strimony  bedrs : 
Hb  house  and  household  god^ !  hb  trade  of  war, 
His  bow  artd  quiver ;  and"  his  tmsty  cur. 
I  Thus,  sunder  heavy  arms,  the  youth  of  Rom^ 
Their  lobg,  laborious  marches  overcome : 
Chcerly  their  tedious  travels  undi*rgo ; 
I  And  pitch  their  sudden  camp  before  the  foe. 

Not  so  the  Scythian  shepherd  tends  his  fold  ; 
Nor  he  who  beais  in  Thrace  the  bitter  cold  : 
Nor  he  who  treads  the  bleak*  Meotian  sti^nd  ; 
Or  Where  proud  Ister  rolls  his  yellow  sand. 
Eariy  they  staH  their  flocks  und  heids ;  for  thera 
j  No  grass  the  fields,  no  leaves  the  forests  wear : 
The  frozen  earth  lies  buried  there  below 
!  A  hilly  heap,  seven  cubits  deep  in  snow : 
.  And  all  the  west  af  Kes  of  stormy  Boreas  blow. 
The  Sun  from  for  peeOs  with  a  sickly  face ; 
Too  wefiik  the  Olonds  and  nri1;;hty  fogs  to  chase| 
j  When  npthe  skies  he  shoots  his  rosy' head, 
I  Or  in  the  ruddy  ocean  seeks  his  hied, 
I  SwifB  rWers  are  with  sudden  ice  constrafn'd  j 
[  And  studded  wheels  art  on  its  back  snstcrin'd'. 
\  An  hostry  now  for  waggotis,  which  before 
;  Talt  Aips  of  burden  on  its  bosom  borte. 
'  The  breseen  caldrons  wfth  the  fVOst  are  flhW'd ; 
.  The  garment,  stiff  with  ice,  at  heisTthsr  is  thaw'J  ; 
1  With  axes  fim  they  cleave  the  tiiJe,  and  theiiCU 
;  By  weight,  the  solid  portions  they  dispense. 
I  From  locksr  unconlb'd,  and  fto w  the  frozen  beard*, 
J  Long  iddes  depend,  and  crackling  sounds  areheaid. 
» Meantime  pei^tual  sTeef,  and  driving  snow^ 
4  Obscure  Ihe  skies,  and  hang  oit  herds  belOW; 
iThe  starving  cattle  perish  in  theit*  stills, 
!  Huge  o^cen  stand  enclos'd  in  wintery  wafifs 
I  Of  snow  con^rd^;  whole  h«Vd«  are  Xmtf^the^i 
i  Of  mighty  sthgs,  and  scartc  their  hort*  rfpp^ist. 
*The  dextrous  huntsman  woundrnot  these  aifar, 
'  With  Shafts  or  darts.  Or  make^  a  distant  war 
With  doflr!»,  or  pitches  toils  to  stop  thdi*  tt%ldf 
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AmA  while  tliey  strive  rnvtan  to  make  their  wsy 
Thfoui^  hills  of  snow,  and  pitifolly  bray, 
AMMilts  with  dint  of  sword,  or  pointed  spears. 
And  homeward,  on  his  back,  the  joyful  burden  bears. 
Tbe  men  to  subterranean  caves  retire ; 
Secure  from  cold,  and  crowd  the  cheerful  fire : 
With  trunks  of  elms  and  oaks  the  hearth  they  load^ 
Kor  tempt  th'  indemency  of  Heaven  abroad. 
Their  jovial  nights  in  fiolics  and  in  play 
They  pass,  to  drive  the  tedious  hours  away, 
And  their  cold  stomachs  with  cruwn'd  goblets  cheer, 
Of  windy  cider,  and  of  barmy  beer. 
Such  are  the  cold  Riphean  race ;  and  snch 
The  savage  Scythian,  and  unwarlike  Dutch. 
Where  skins  of  beasts  the  rude  barbarians  wear, 
.The  spoils  of  foxes,  and  the  farry  bear. 

H  wool  thy  care  ?  Let  not  thy  cattle  go 
Where  bushes  are,  where  burs  and  thistles  growj 
Kor  in  too  rank  a  pasture  let  thrm  feed  ; 
Then  of  the  purest  white  select  thy  breed. 
Ev^  though  a  snowy  ram  thou  shalt  behold. 
Prefer  him  not  in  haste  for  husband  to  thy  fold. 
But  search  his  mouth  ;  and  if  a  swarthy  tongue 
Is  nndemeath  his  humid  palate  hung, 
Keject  him,  lest  he  darken  all  the  flock ; 
And  substitute  another  from  thy  stock. , 
*Twas  thus  with  fleeces  milky  white  (if  we 
May  trust  report),  Pan,  god  of  Arcady, 
Did  bribe  thee,  Cynthia ;  nor  didst  thou  disdain. 
When  catt'd  in  woody  shades,  to  cure  a  lover>s  pain. 

If  milk  he  thy  design :  with  plenteous  hand 
Bringclovergrass ;  and  from  the  marshy  land 
Salt  herbage  for  the  foddering  rack  pro\'ide 
To  fill  their  bags,  and  swell  the  milky  tide : 
These  raise  their  thirst,  and  to  the  taste  restore 
The  savdurof  the  salt,  on  which  they  fed  before. 

Stfme,  when  the  kids  their  dams  too  deeply  drain, 
^Tth  gags  and  muzzles  their  soft  mouths  restrein. 
Their  morning  milk,  the  peasants  press  at  night : 
Their  evenmg  meal  before  the  rising  Kght 
To  market  bear  j  or  itparingly  they  steep 
With  seasoning  salt,  and  stor'd,  for  winter  keep. 

Nor  last,  forget  thyiaithful  dogs ;  but  feed 
With  fattening  whey  the  mastiff's  generous  breed. 
And  Spartan  race :  who,  for  the  fold's  rblief, 
Will  prosecute  with  cries  the  nightly  thief: 
Repulse  the  prowUng  wolf,  and  hold  at  bay 
The  moontain  robbers,  rushing  to  the  prey. 
With  ones  of  honnds,  thou  may*8t  pursue  the  fear 
Of  flying  hares,  and  chase  the  fellow  deer ; 
Rouse  froni  their  desert  dens  the  bristled  rage 
Of  boars,  and  beamy  stags  in  toils  engage. 

Witfa  soMke  of  burning  eedar  scent  thy  wmHs, 
And  fume  with  stfnking  galbamim  thy  stalls : 
With  that  rank  odour  from  thy  dwelling-place 
To  drive  the  viper's  brood,  and  all  the  venom'd  race. 
For  often  under  stalls  unmov*d  they  lie,  [eye. 

Obscure  in-  shades,  and  shnnning  Heaven's  bmd 
And'ninrkes,  femiliar  to  the  hearth,  succeed. 
Disclose  their  eggs,  and  near  the  chimney  breed. 
Whether  to  roofy  honscs  they  repair, 
Or  Mm  themselvor  abroad  in-  open  air, 
In  all  abodes  of  pestilential  kind 
T»>  shea^  and  oxen,  and  the  pahrifol  hind. 
Take,  shepherd,  take,  a  plant  of  stubborn  ottk  ; 
And  labem-  hhn  with  many  a  stnidy  stroke : 
Or  wfth'bsrd  stories,  demolish  from  afat 
His  haughty  crest;  the  seat  of  all  the  war  j 
InHirde  his  hlsshrg  throat,  and  windin*  spire*; 
*TilI,  stretchM  in  length,  th'  unfoldttd  foe  rvtires. 


He  drags  his  tail,  and  for  his  head  provides : 
And  in  some  secret  cranny  slowly  glides ; 
But  leaTcs  expos'd  to  blows,  his  back  and  batter'd 
sides. 

In  fair<:aIabHa'8  woods  a  snake  islired. 
With  curling  crest,  and  with  advancing  head : 
Waving  he  rolls,  and  makes  a  winding  track  ; 
His  belly  spotted,  bumish'd  is  his  back ; 
While  springs  are  broken,  while  the  sotithem  air 
And  dropping  heavens  the  moisten'd  esnrth  repair. 
He  lives  on  standing  lakes  and  treihbliug  bogs; 
He  fills  his  maW  with  fish,  Qr  with  loquacious firogS| 
But  when,  in  muddy  pools,  the  water  sings. 
And  the  chapt  earth  is  fiirrow'd  o'er  with  chinks: 
He  leaves  the  fens,  and  leaps  upon  the  ground^ 
And  hissing,  roils  his  glaring  eyes  around. 
With  thirst  inflam'd,  impatient  of  the  heats, 
He  rages  in  the  fields,  and  wide  destruction  threats. 
Oh  let  not  sleep  my  closing  eyes  mvade 
In  open  plains,  or  in  the  secret  shade^ 
When  he,  renew M  in  all  the  speckled  pride 
Of  pompous  youth,  has  cast  his  slough  aside^ 
And  in  bis  summer  livery  rolls  along, 
Erect,  and  brandishing  his  forky  toogne, 
Leaving  his  nest,  and  bis  imperfect  young ; 
And,  thoughtless  of  bis  eggs,  forgets  to  rear 
The  hopes  of  poison,  for  the  following  year. 

The  causes  and  the  sigpis  shall  next  be  told« 
Of  every  sickness  that  infects  the  fold. 
A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick. 
When  the  raw  rain  has  piercM  them  to  the  quick : 
Or  searching  frosts  have  eaten  through  the  skin  ^ ' 
Or  burning  icicles  are  lodg'd  within : 
Or  when  the  fleece  is  shorn,  if  sweat  remaini 
Unwashed,  and  soaks  into  their  empty  veins : 
When  their  defenceless  limbs  the  brambles  tear;; 
Short  of  their  wool,  and  naked  from  the  shear. 

Good  shepherds  after  shearing  drench  theirsheep^ 
And  their  flock's  fether  (forcM  frpm  high  to  leap) 
Bwims  down  the  stream,  and  plunges  in  the  deep* 
They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mother'd  oil  ^ 
Or  from  the  founts  where  living  sulphurs  boi!. 
They  mix  a  medicine  to  foment  their  limbs  ; 
With  scum  that  on  the  molten  silver  swims. 
Pat  pitch,  and  black  bitumen,  add  to  these. 
Besides  the  waxen  labour  of  the  bees : 
And  hellebore,  and  squills  deep  rooted  in  the  sea^ 
Receipts  abound,  but,  searching  all  thy  store. 
The  best  is  still  at  hand — to  lance  the  sor^, 
And  cut  the  head,  for  till  the  core  be  found. 
The  secret  vice  is  fed,  and  gathers  ground : 
While,  making  fruitless  moan,  the  shepherd  staads. 
And,  when  the  lancing  knife  requires  his  hands, 
Vain  help,  with  idle  prayers,  from  Heaven  demaada* 
Deep  in  their  bones  when  fevers  fix  their  seat. 
And  rack  their  limbs,  and  lick  the  vital  heat;. 
The  ready  cure  to  cool  the  raging  pain. 
Is  underneath  the  foot  to  breathe  a  vein. 
This  remedy  the  Scythian  shepherds  found : 
Th'  inhabitants  of  Thracia's  hilly  ground. 
The  Qelons  use  it,  when  for  drink  and  food 
They  mix  their  cradled  milk  with  horses'  blood. 

Bift,  when  thou  seest  a  single  sheep  remain 
In  shades  aloof,  or  crouch'd  upon  the  plain; 
Or  listlessly  to  crop  the  tender  grass ; 
Or  late  to  lag  behind,  vith  truant  pace ; 
Revenge  the  crime,  and  take  the  traitor's  head^ 
Ere  in  the  faultless  flock  the  dire  cootagioo  sfntitL 

On  winter  seas  we  fewer  storms  behold. 
Than  foul  diseases  that  infect  the  fold. 
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Nor  do  those  illf  on  single  bodies  prey ; 
But  oftener  bring  the  nation  to  decay ; 
And  sweep  the  present  stock  and  future  hope  away. 

A  dire  example  of  this  truth  appears  : 
When,  after  such  a  length  of  rolling  years, 
We  see  the  naked  Alps,  and  thin  remains 
Of  scattered  cols,  and  yet  unpeopled  plains : 
Once  filPd  with  grazing  flocks^  the  shepherd's 
happy  reigns. 
Here  from  the  vicious  air,  and  sickly  skies, 
A  plague  did  on  the  dumb  creation  rise : 
During  th*  autumnal  heats  th'  infection  grew, 
l^nte  cattle,  and  the  beasts  of  nature  slew. 
Poisoning  the  standing  lakes,  and  pools  impure: 
Nor  was  the  foodful  grass  in  fields  secure. 
Strange  death !  For  when  the  thirsty  fire  had  drunk 
Their  vital  blood,  and  the  dry  nerves  were  shmnk; 
When  the  contracted  limbs  were  cramp'd,  even 

then 
A  waterish  humour  swelPd  and  ooz'd  again; 
Converting  into  bane  the  kindly  juice, 
Ordain'd  by  Nature  for  a  better  use. 
The  victim  ox,  that  was  for  altars  prest, 
Trimro'd  with  white  ribbons,  and  with  garlands  drest, 
Sunk  of  himself,  without  the  gods'  command  : 
Preventing  the  slow  sacrificer's  hand. 
Or,  by  the  holy  butcher  if  he  fell, 
Th'  inspected  entrails  could  no  fates  foretel : 
Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pure  flames  arise ; 
But  clouds  of  smouldering  smoke  forbade  the  sacri- 
Scarcely  the  knife  was  redden'd  with  his  gore,  [fice. 
Or  the  black  poison  stain'd  the  sandy  floor. 
The  thriven  calves  in  meads  their  food  forsake. 
And  render  their  sweet  souls  before  the  plenteous 

rack. 
Tlie  ftiwning  dog  runs  mad,  the  weasing  swine 
With  coughs  b  chok'd,  and  labours  from  the 

chine : 
The  victor  horse,  forgetful  of  his  food. 
The  palm  renounces,  and  abhors  the  flood. 
He  paws  the  ground,  and,  on  his  hanging  ears, 
A  doubtful  sweat  in  clammy  drops  appears: 
Parch'd  h  his  hide,  and  rugged  are  his  hairs. 
Such  are  the  symptoms  of  the  young  disease; 
But  in  time's  process,  when  his  pains  increase. 
He  rolls  his  mournful  eyes,  he  deeply  groans 
With  patient  sobbing,  and  with  manly  moans. 
He  heaves  for  breath  :   which  from  bis  lungs 

supply'd. 
And  fetch'd  from  far,  distends  his  labouring  side. 
To  his  rough  palate,  his  dry  tongue  succeeds; 
And  ropy  gore  he  from  his  nostrils  bleeds. 
A  dr^ch  of  wine  has  with  success  been  us'd  ; 
And  throngh  a  horn  the  generous  juice  infus'd : 
Whfch  timely  taken  op'd  his  closing  jaws ; 
But,  if  too  late,  the  patient's  death  did  cause. 
For  the  too  vigorous  dose  too  fiercely  wrought. 
And  added  fury  to  the  strength  it  brought. 
Kecruited  into  rage,  he  grinds  his  teeth 
In  his  own  flesh,  and  feeds  approaching  death. 
Ye  gods,  to  better  fate  good  men  dispose, 
And  tiim  that  impious  errour  on  our  foes  1 
The  steer,  who  to  the  "yoke  was  bred  to  bow, 
*  (Studious  of  tillage,  and  the  crooked  plough) 
Falls  down  and  dies,  and  dying  spews  a  flood 
Of  foamy  madness,  mix'd  with  clotted  blood. 
The  down,  who,  cursing  Providence,  rej^ues, 
His  mournful  fellow  from  the  team  disjoins  : 
With  many  a  groan  forsakes  his  fruitless  care, 
A^  in  th'  nofinisb'd  furrow  leaves  tha  share. 


The  pining  steer  no  sh^es  of  lofty  woodt^ 

Nor  flowery  meads,  can  ease  ;  nor  crystal  Hoodfl^ 

Roird  from  the  rock:  his  flabby  flanks  decrease'^ 

His  eyes  are  settled  in  a  stupid  peace. 

His  bulk  too  weighty  for  his  thighs  is  grown  ; 

And  his  unwieldy  neck  bangs  drooping  down. 

Now  what  avails  his  well-deserving  toil. 

To  turn  the  glebe,  or  smooth  the  rugged  soil  I 

And  yet  he  never  supp'd  in  solemn  state. 

Nor  nndigcsled  feasts  did  urge  his  fate  ; 

Noi*  day  to  night  luxuriously  did  join ; 

Nor  surfeited  on  rich  Campanian  wine. 

Simple  his  beveiage,  homely  was  his  food ; 

The  wholesome  herbage,  and  the  running  flood. 

No  dreadful  dreams  awak'd  him  with  affright ; 

His  pains  by  day  secur'd  his  rest  by  night. 

'Twas  then  that  bufllaloes,  ill  pair'd,  were  seem 
To  draw  the  car  of  Jove's  imperial  queen. 
For  want  of  oxen  ;  and  the  labouring  swain 
Sciatch'd  with  a  rake  a  furrow  for  his  grain : 
And  cover'd  with  his  hand  the  shallow  seed  again. 
He  yokes  himself,  and  up  the  hilly  height. 
With  his  own  shoulders  draws  the  waggou's  weight. 
The  nightly  wolf,  that  round  th'  enclosure  prowPd 
To  leap  the  fence,  now  plots  not  on  the  fold : 
Tara*d  with  a  sharper  pain,  the  fearful  doe 
And  flying  flag,  amidst  the  greyhounds  go ; 
And  round  the  dwellings  roam  of  man,  their  fiercer 
The  scaly  nations  of  the  sea  profound,  Xfbe. 

Like  shipwreck'd  carcases  are  driven  aground  i 
And  mighty  phocae,  never  seen  before 
lu  shallow  streams,  are  stranded  on  the  ihore. 
The  viper  dead  within  her  hole  is  found  ; 
Defenceless  was  the  shelter  of  the  ground. 
The  watersnake,  whom  fish  and  paddocks  fed. 
With  staring  scales  lies  poison'd  in  his  bed  : 
To  birds  their  native  Heavens  contagious  prove. 
From  clouds  they  fall,  and  leave  their  snub 
above. 
Besides,  to  change  their  pasture  'tis  in  vain  $ 
Or  trust  to  physic :  physic  is  their  bane. 
The  learned  leaches  in  despair  depart : 
And  shake  their  heads,  dftsponding  of  their  art 

Tisiphone,  let  loose  from  under  ground. 
Majestically  pale,  now  treads  the  round  ; 
Before  her  drives  diseases  and  affright ; 
And  every  moment  rises  to  the  sight : 
Aspiring  to  the  skies,  encroaching  on  the  lighL 
The  rivers  and  their  banks,  and  hills  aroun4» 
With  lowings  and  with  dying  bleats  resound. 
At  length,  she  strikes  an  universal  blow : 
To  death  at  once  whole  herds  of  cattl^  go : 
Sheep,  oxen,  horses  fall ;  and,  heap'd  911  high. 
The  differing  species  in  confusion  lie. 
Till,  wam'd  by  frequent  ills,  the  way  they  found. 
To  lodge  their  loathsome  carrion  under  ground, 
For,  useless  to  the  currier  were  their  hides ; 
Nor  could  their  tainted  flesh  with  ocean  tides 
Be  freed  from  filth :  nor  could  Vulcanian  flame 
The  stench  abolish,  or  the  savour  tame. 
Nor  safely  could  they  she«r  their  fleecy  store 
(Made  drunk  with  poisonous  juice,  and  stiflf  witk 

gore); 
Or  touch  the  web;  but  if  the  vest  they  wear, 
Red  blisters  rising  on  their  paps  appear, 
And  flaming  carbuncles  and  noisome  sweat, 
And  clammy  dews,  that  loathsome  lice  beget : 
I  Till  the  alow  creeping  evil  eats  his  way, 
Consumes  the  parching  limbs,    and  makes  tim 
\  life  his  prey,  ,  ,  , 
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•THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF 

TffE  GEORGICS. 


THB  AtCVMEKT. 

VitciL  has  taken  care  to  raise  the  subject  of  the 
georgi<?.  In  the  first  he  has  only  dead  matter 
on  which  to  work.  In  the  second  he  just  steps 
on  the  wortd  of  life,  and  deacribes  that  degree  of 
k  which  is  to  be  fbond  hi  vegetables.  In  the 
third  he  advances  to  animals :  and  in  the  last 
singles  out  the  bee,  which  may  be  reckoned 
the  most  sagacious  of  them,  for  his  subject 

In  this  georgic  he  shows  us  what  station  is  most 
proper  for  the  bees,  and  when  they  begm  to 
gather  honey;  how  to  call  them  home  when 
they  swarm ;  and  how  to  part  them  when  they 
are  engaged  in  battle.  Prom  hence  he  takes 
occasion  to  discover  their  different  kind ;  and 
after  an  excursion,  relates  their  prudent  and 
politic  admhiistration  of  aflbirs,  and  the  several 
liiseascs  that  often  rage  in  their  hires,  with  the 
-proper  symptoms  and  remedies  of  each  disease. 
In  the  fast  place  he  lays  down  a  method  of 
repajrin^  their  kind,  supposing  their  whole 
breed  lost,  and  gives  at  large  the  history  of  its 
invention. 


Jtib  gifts  of  Heaven  my  following  song  punues, 
4erial  honey,  and  ambrosial  dews. 
MiEcena5,  read  this  other  part,  that  sings 
Embattle^  squadrons  and  adventurous  kings ; 
A  mighty  pomp,  though  made  of  little  things. 
Tlieir  arms,  their  arts,  their  manners  I  disclose, 
And  how  they  war,  and  whence  the  people  rose : 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  the  praise  not  small. 
If  Heaven  assist,  and  Phoebus  hear  my  call. 

Tu^t,  for  thy  bees  a  quiet  station  find. 
And  lodge  them  under  covert  of  the  wind  : 
For  winds,  when  homeward  they  return,  will  drive 
The  loaded  carriers  from  their  evening  hive. 
Far  from  the  cows*  and  goats*  insulting  ci^w. 
That  trample  down  the  flowers,  and  brush  the  dew : 
The  painted  lizard,  and  the  birds  of  prey. 
Foes  of  the  frugal  kind ,  be  far  away. 
The  titmouse,  and  the  pecker's  hungiy  brood. 
And  Progne,  with  her  bosom  stain  d  in  bloo(f : 
These  rob  the  trading  citizens,  and  bear 
The  tremblins:  captives  through  the  liquid  air ; 
And  for  their  callow  young  a  cruel  feast  prepare. 
But  near  a  living  stream  their  mansion  place, 
Edg'd  round  with  moss^  and  toftp  of  matted  grass : 
And  plant  (the  wind's  impetuous  rage  to  stop) 
Wild  olive-trees,  or  palms,  before  the  busy  shop. 
That  when  the  youthful  prince,  with  proud  alarm. 
Call*  out  the  venturous  colony  to  swarm  ;    [wing, 
"NJ'hen  first  their  way  through  yielding  air  they 
New  to  the  pleasures  of  their  native  spring ; 
The  banks  of  brooks  may  make  a  cool  retreat 
For  the  raw  soldiers  from  the  scalding  heat : 
And  neighbouring  trees,  with  friendly  shade,  invite 
The  troops,  unus*d  to  long  laborious  flight. 
Then  o*er  the  running  stream,  or  standing  lake, 
A  pssagc  for  thy  weary  people  make  j 
With  osier-floau  the  standing  water  strow; 
Of  massy  stones  make  bridges,  if  it  Aqw  : 

VOX.  XIX, 


That  basking  in  the  Sun  thy  bees  may  lie. 
And  resting  tiiere,  their  flaggy  pinions  dryi 
When,  late  retHming  home,  the  laden  host 
By  raging  winds  is  wreck*d  upon  tht-  coast  * 
Wild  thyme  and  savory  set  around  their  cell ; 
Sweet  to  the  taste,  and  fragrant  to  the  smell  j 
Set  rows  of  rosemary  with  flowering  stem, 
And  let  the  purple  violets  drink  the  stream. 

Whether  thou  build  the  palace  of  thy  bees 
With  twisted  osiers,  or  with  barks  of  trees ; 
Make  but  a.  narrow  mouth :  for  as  the  cold 
Congeals  into  a  lump  the  liquid  gold; 
So  'tis  again  dissolv*d  by  summer's  heat. 
And  the  sweet  labours  both  extremes  defeat 
And  therefore,  not  in  vain,  th*  industrious  kind 
With  dawby  wax  and  flowers  the  chinks  have  lin'd. 
And  with  their  stores  of  gather'd  glue,  oontiive 
To  stop  the  vents  and  crannies  of  their  hive. 
Not  birdlime,  or  Idean  pitch,  produce 
A  more  tenacious  mass  of  clammy  juice. 

Nor  bees  are  lodged  in  hives  alone,  but  found 
In  chambers  of  their  own,  beneath  the  ground : 
Their  vaulted  roofe  are  hung  in  pumices. 
And  in  the  rotten  trunks  of  hollow  trees. 

But  plaster  thou  the  chinky  hives  with  clay. 
And  leafy  branches  o*er  their  lodging  lay. 
Nor  place  them  where  too  deep  a  water  flows. 
Or  where  the  yew,  their  poisonous  neighbonr, 

grows  t  [nose; 

Nor  roast  red  crabs  t'  oflTend  the  niceness  of  their 
Nor  near  the  steaming  stench  of  muddy  ground : 
Nor  hollow  rocks  that  render  back  the  sound. 
And  doubled  images  of  voice  rebound. 

For  what  remains,  when  golden  suns  appear. 
And  under  earth  have  driven  the  winter  year : 
The  winged  nation  wanders  through  the  skies. 
And  o*er  the  plains  and  shady  forest  flies : 
Then,  stooping  on  the  meads  and  leafy  bowers. 
They  skim  the  floods,  and  sip  the  purple  flowers. 
Exalted  hence,  and  drunk  with  secret  joy. 
The  young  succession  all  their  cares  employ : 
They  breed,  they  brood,  instruct,  ahd  educate. 
And  make  provision  for  the  future  state : 
They  work  their  waxen  lodgings  in  their  hives* 
And  labour  honey  to  sustain  their  lives. 
But  when  thob  Sf^est  a  swarming  cloud  arise. 
That  sweeps  aloft,  and  darkens  all  th6  skits. 
The  motions  of  tlieir  hasty  flight  attend  ; 
And  know  to  floods,  or  woods,  their  airy  march 

they  bend. 
Then  milfoil  beat,  and  honesrsuckles  pound. 
With  these  alluring  savours  strcjw  the  ground. 
And  mix  with  tinkling  brass,  the  cymbaPs  droning 

sound.  * 

Straight  to  their  ancient  cells,  recall*d  horn  air 
The  recooi'il  d  dfsertcrrs  will  repair. 
But  if  intestine  broils  alarm  the  hive, 
(For  two  pretenders  oft  for  empire  strive) 
The  vulgar  in  divided  factions  jar ; 
And  murmuring  sounds  proclaim  the  civil  war. 
Inflam*d  with  ire,  and  trembling  with  disdain. 
Scarce  can  their  limbs  their  mighty  souls  contain. 
With  shouts  the  coward's  courage  they  excite. 
And  martial  clangors  call  theqa  out  to  fi>cht: 
With  hoarse  alarms  the  hollow  camp  rebounds. 
That  imitates  the  trumpvt's  an^ry  sounds  : 
Then  to  their  Common  standard  th«y  repair ; 
The  nimble  horsemen  scour  the  fields  of  air. 
In  form  of  battle  drawn,  they  issue  forth, 
And  every  knight  b  proad  to  prove  hi$  w<nt!b» 
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Prctf'd  for  their  coantry*s  boDOur,   Md  their 

king'Sa 
On  their  sharp  beaks  (hey  whet  their  pointed  ttbgi; 
Aud  exercise  their  arms,  and  uemble  with  their 

wings. 
Full  lA  the  midst  the  hanghty  mooarchs  ride» 
The  tmsty  guards  come  up,  and  cIo«e  the  side ; 
With  sboiits  the  daring  foe  to  battle  is  defy*d. 
Thus  in  the  season  of  unclouded  spring. 
To  war  they  follow  their  undaunted  king: 
Crowd  tltrough  their  gates,  and  in  the  fields  of 

light, 
The  shocking  fquadrons  n>eet  in  mortal  fight : 
Headlong  they  fall  from  high,  and  wounded  wound. 
And  heaps  of  slaughtered  soldiers  bite  the  ground. 
Hard  hailstones  lie  nor  thicker  on  the  plain. 
Nor  shaken  oaks  such  showers  of  acorns  ruin. 
With  gorgeous  wings,  the  marks  of  sovereign 

•way, 
The  two  contending  princes  make  thetr  way  ; 
Intrepid  through  the  midst  of  danger  go; 
Their  fncnds  encourage,  and  amaze  the  foe. 
With  mighty  souls  in  narrow  bodies  prctit. 
They  challengt;,  and  encounter  breast  to  breast; 
So  flx'd  on  fame,  unknowing  how  to  fly, 
And  obstinately  bent  to  win  or  die; 
That  long  the  dotibtful  combat  they  maintain, 
Till  One  prevaib  (fbr  one  Can  only  reign). 
Yet  all  those  dreadful  deeds,  this  deadly  fray, 
A  cast  of  scatterM  dust  will  soon  allay ; 
Aim  undecided  leave  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
When  both  the  chiefs  are  sunder'd  from  the  fight. 
Then  to  the  lawful  king  restore  his  right 
And  let  the  wasteful  prodigal  be  slain. 
That  he,  who  best  deserves,  alone  may  reign. 
With  ^ase  distiognish'd  is  the  regal  race: 
One  monarch  wears  an  honest  open  face  : 
Shaped  to  his  size,  and  pdlike  to  behold, 
His  royal  body  shines  with  specks  of  gold. 
And  ruddy  scales ;  fbr  empire  he  designed, 
Is  better  bom,  and  of  a  nobler  kind. 
That  other  looks  like  natnre  in  disgrace. 
Gaunt  are  his  sides,  and  sullen  is  his  face : 
And'  like  their  grizzly  prince  appears  his  gloomy 

race: 
Grim,  ghastly,  rugged,  like  a  thirsty  train 
That  long  have  traveUM  through  a  desert  plain, 
And  spit  fi-om  their  dry  chaps  the  gathered  dust 

again, 
l^e  better  brood,  unlike  the  bastard  crew, 
Ara  mark'd  with  royal  streaks  of  shining  hue ; 
Glittering  and  ardent,  though  in  body  less : 
From  these,  at  'pointed  seasons,  hope  to  press 
Huge  heavy  honeycombs,  of  golden  juice, 
KoT  only  sweet,  but  pure,  and  fit  fi>r  use : 
T*  allay  the  strength  and  hardness  of  the  wine. 
And  with  old  Bacchus,  new  metheglin  join. 

But  when  the  swarms  are  eager  of  their  play. 
And  loath  their  empty  hives,  and  idly  stray, 
Keatrain'the  wanton  fugitives,  and  take 
A  timelv  care  to  bring  the  truants  back. 
The  task  is  easy,  but  to  clip  the  wings 
Of  their  high-iying  aHHtrary  kings : 
At  their  command,  the  people  swarm  awayj 
Confine  the  tyrant,  and  the  slaves  will  stay. 
Sweet  gardens,  full  of  safiron  flowers,  invite 
The  Wandering  gluttons,  and  retard  their  flight 
Besides  the  god  obsct^ne,  who  frights  away. 
With  his  lath 'sword,    the  thieves  and  birds 
of  prey. 


^^tb  his  own  hand,  the  guardian  of  the  bees. 
For  slips  of  pines,  may  search  the  mountain  trees: 
And  with  wild  thyme  and  savory  plant  the  plain. 
Till  his  hard  homy  fvngcrs  ache  with  pain  : 
And  deck  with  firuitfirl  trees  the  fields  around. 
And  with  refreshing  waters  drench  the  ground. 

Now,  did  I  not  so  near  my  labours  end, 
Strike  sail,  and  hastening  to  the  harboitr  tend. 
My  song  to  flowery  gardens  might  esuend. 
To  teach  the  vegetable  arts  to  sing 
The  Prcstan  rose^,  and  their  double  spring  : 
How  succory  drinks  tht  running  stream,  and  how 
Oreen  beds  of  parsley  near  the  river  grow ; 
How  cucumbers  along  the  surfece  creep. 
With  crooked  bodies,  nod  with  bellies  deep. 
The  late  narcissus,  aind  the  wfaiding  trail 
Of  bears-foot,  myrtles  green,  and  ivy  pale. 
For  where  with  stately  towers  Tarentnm  standi, , 
And  deep  Galesus  soaks  the  yellow  sands, 
I  cbanc'd  an  old  Corjrcian  iwain  to  know, 
Loid  of  few  acres,  and  those  barren  too ; 
Unfit  fbr  sheep  or  vinet,  and  more  unfit  to  sow : 
Yet,  labouring  well  bis  little  spot  of  ground. 
Some  scattering  pot^hertis  bene  and  there  be  fbuod: 
Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care, 
And  bruis*d  with  vervain,  were  hia  frugal  fare. 
Sometimes  white  liliesdid  their  leaves  afford, 
With  n  holesome  poppy -flowers  to  mend  his  homely 

board: 
For  late  returning  home  he  supp*d  at  ease. 
And  wisely  deem*d  the  wealth  of  monarchs  less: 
I'he  little  of  his  own,  because  his  own,  did  please* 
To  quit  his  care,  he  gatbrrM  first  of  all 
In  spring  the  roses,  applts  in  the  fill : 
And  when  cold  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twun. 
And  ice  the  running  rivers  did  restrain, 
He  stripped  the  bears-foot  of  its  leafy  growth. 
And,  calling  western  winds,  accused  the  spring  of 

sloth; 
He  therefore  first  among  the  swaint  was  found. 
To  i^p  the  product  of  his  labour'd  ground. 
And  squeeze  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crown*d« 
His  limes  were  first  in  flowers ;  his  lofty  pmes. 
With  friendly  shade,  secured  bis  tender  vines. 
For  every  bloom  his  trees  in  spring  afford. 
An  autumn  apple  was  by  tale  restored. 
He  knew  to  rank  his  elms  in  even  rows : 
For  fruit  the  grafted  pear-tree  to  dispose ; 
And  tame  to  plums,  the  sourness  of  the  sloes. 
WitlMpreading  planes  he  made  a  cool  retnMt, 
To  shade  good  fellows  from  the  summer^  heat 
But,  straitened  in  my  space,  I  must  forsake  • 
This  task  ;  fbr  others  afl*»rwards  to  take. 

Describe  we  next  the  nature  of  the  bees, 
Bestow'd  by  Jove  for  secret  services  ; 
When,  by  the  tinkling  sound  of  timbrels  led. 
The  king  of  Heaven  in  Cretan  caves  they  fed* 
Of  all  the  race  of  animals,  alone 
The  bees  have  common  cities  of  dieir  own. 
And  common  sons,  beneath  one  law  they  live. 
And  with  one  common  stock  their  traffic  drive. 
£ach  has  a  certain  home,  a  several  stall : 
All  is  the  state's,  the  state  provides  fur  alL 
Mhidful  of  coming  cold,  they  share  the  pain : 
And  hoard,  for  winter^s  use,  the  summer's  gain. 
Some  o*er  the  public  magazines  preside,    , 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide  t 
These  drudge  in  fidds  abroad,  and  those  at  home 
Lay  deep  foundations  fbr  the  laboured  comb,         , 
with  dew,  narcissus*  leaves,  and.chmuny  cn^ 
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lb  pitch  the  waxm  flooring  some  contrive ; 
Some  nurse  the  future  nation  of  the  hive : 
Sweet  hooey  some  condense,  some  purge  the  grout ; 
The  rest,  in  cells  apart,  the  liquid  nectar  shut 
All,  with  united  force,  combine  to  drive 
The  lazy  drones  from  the  laborious  hive. 
With  envy  stung,  they  view  each  other *s  deeds ; 
With  diligence  the  fragrant  work  proceeds. 
As  when  the  Cyclops,  at  th*  almighty  nod. 
New  thunder  hasten  for  their  angrv  god : 
Subdued  in  fire  the  stubborn  metal  lies. 
One  brawny  smith  the  puffing  bellows  plies  ; 
And  draws,  and  blows,  reciprocating  air : 
Others  to  quench  the  hissing  mass  prepare : 
With  lifted  arms  ihcy  order  every  blow, 
And  chime  their  sounding  hammers  in  a  row  s 
With  laboured  anvils  j£tua  groans  below. 
Strongly  they  strike,  huge  Oakcs  of  flames  expire, 
Witli  tongs  they  turn  the  steel,  and  vex  it  in  the  fire. 
If  little  things  with  great  we  may  compare. 
Such  are  the  bees,  and  such  their  busy  care : 
Studious  of  honey,  each  in  his  degree. 
The  youthful  swain,  the  grave  experienced  bee : 
That  in  the  field ;  this  in  afiairs  of  sUte, 
Employed  at  home,  abides  within  the  gate : 
To  fortify  the  combs,  to  build  the  wall. 
To  prop  the  ruins,  leit  the  fabric  fall : 
Bat  late  at  night,  with  weary  pinions,  come 
The  labouring  youtb,  and  heavy  laden  home. 
Plaras,  meads,  and  orchards,  all  the  day  he  plies; 
The  gleans  of  yellow  thyme  distend  his  thighs : 
He  ^ils  the  saffron  flowers,  he  sips  the  blues 
Of  violets,  wilding  blooms,  and  willow  dews. 
Their  toil  is  common,  common  is  their  sleep ; 
They  shake  their  wings  when  mom  begins  to  peep ; 
Rush  through  the  city-gates  without  delay. 
Nor  ends  their  work  but  with  declining  day : 
Then,  having  spent  the  last  remains  of  light. 
They  ipve  tl^  bodies  due  repose  at  night : 
When  hollow  murmurs  of  their  evening  bells 
Dismiss  the  sleepy  swains,  and  toll  them  to  their 

cells. 
When  once  m  beds  their  weary  limbs  they  steep. 
No  buzzing  sounds  .disturb  their  golden  sleep, 
'Tis  sacred  silence  all.    Nor  dare  they  stray. 
When  rain  is  promisM,  or  a  stormy  day : 
But  near  th«  city-walls  their  watering  take. 
Nor  forage  far,  but  short  excursions  make. 

And  as  when  empty  barks  on  billows  float. 
With  sandy  ballast  sailors  trim  the  boat. 
So  bees  bear  navel-stones,  whose  poising  weight 
Steers  thro*  the  whistling  winds  their  steady  flight 

But,  what's  more  strange,  their  modest  appetites^ 
Averse  from  Venus,  fly  the  nuptial  rites. 
No  lust  enervates  their  heroic  mind. 
Nor  wastes  their  strength  on  wanton  womankind. 
But  in  their  mouths  reside  their  genial  powers. 
They  gather  children  from  the  leaves  and  flowera« 
Thns  make  they  kings  to  fill  the  reg^  seat : 
And  thus  their  little  citizens  create : 
And  waxen  cities  build,  the  palaces  of  state. 
And  oft  on  rocks  their  tender  wings  they  tear, 
And  sink  beneath  the  bortbens  which  they  bear. 
'  Such  rage  of  honey  in  their  bosom  beats : 
And  such  a  2eal  they  have  for  flowery  sweets. 

Thns  through  the  race  of  life  they  quickly  run  ; 
Which  in  the  ^ce  of  seven  short  years  is  done  , 
Th'  immortal  line  in  sure  succession  Toignt, 
The  fortune  of  the  family  remains : 
And  graadktrei*  grandsons  Uw  long  lift  containi. 


Besides,  not  Egypt,  India,  Media,  more 
With  servile  awe,  their  idol-king  adore  • 
WbilC' he  survives,  ioooncord  and  content. 
The  commons  live,  by  no  divisions  rent ;       [ment 
But  the  great  monarch's  death  dissolves  the  govern- 
All  goes  to  ruin,  they  themselves  contrive 
To  rob  the  hooey,  and  subvert  the  hive. 
The  king  presides,  his  subjects*  toil  surveys ; 
The  servile  rout  ti«cir  careful  Cossar  praise : 
Hin  they  extol,  they  worship  him  alone : 
They  crowd  bis  levees,  and  support  his  throne: 
They  raise  him  on  their  shoulders  with  a  shout: 
And,  when  their  sovereign's  quarrel  calls  them  out| 
His  foes  to  mortal  combat  they  defy, 
And  think  it  honour  at  his  feet  to  die. 

Induced  by  such  examples,  some  have  taught 
That  bees  have  portions  of  etherial  thought: 
Endued  with  particles  of  heavenly  fitet : 
For  Ood  the  whole  created  mass  inspires ;    [throws 
Through  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  Ocean's  depth  be 
Hb  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes,  [fowls. 
Hence  flocks,  and  herds,  and  men,  and  beasts,  and 
With  breath  are  quickenM,  and  attract  their  souls< 
Hence  take  the  forms  his  prescience  did  ordain, 
And  into  him  at  length  resolve  again. 
No  room  is  left  for  death,  they  mount  the  sky. 
And  to  their  own  congenial  planets  fly. 

Now  when  thou  hast  decreed  to  seize  their  ftortii 
And  by  prerogative  to  break  their  doors  t 
With  sprioklt^  water  first  the  city  choke. 
And  then  pursue  the  citizens  with  smoke. 
Two  honey-harvests  fall  in  every  year : 
First,  when  the  pleasing  Pleiades  appear. 
And,  springing  upward,  spurn  the  briny  seas : 
Again,  when  their  affrighted  quire  surveys 
The  watery  Scorpion  mend  his  pace  behind. 
With  a  black  train  of  storms,  and  winter  wind. 
They  plunge  into  the  deep,  and  safe  protection  find. 
Prone  to  revenge,  the  bees,  a  wrathfiil  race, 
When  once  provok'd,  assault  th'  aggressor's  face : 
And  through  the  purple  veins  a  passage  find ; 
There  fix  their  stings,  and  leave  their  souls  behind. 

But  if  a  pinching  winter  thou  foresee, 
And  wottldst  preserve  thy  famish'd  family; 
With  fragrant  thyme  the  city  fumigate. 
And  break  the  waxen  walls  to  save  the  states 
For  lurking  lizards  often  lodge,  by  stealth. 
Within  the  suburbs,  and  purloin  their  wealth : 
And  lizards,  shunning  light,  a  dark  retreat 
Have  found  in  combs,  and  undermined  the  seat 
Or  lazy  drones,  without  their  share  of  pain. 
In  winter-quarters  free^  devour  the  grain : 
Or  wasps  infest  the  camp  with  loud  alarms. 
And  mix  in  battle  with  unequal  arms : 
Or  secret  meths  are  there  in  silence  fed  j 
Or  spiders  in  the  vault  their  snary  web»  have  spread. 

The  more  oppress'd  by  foes,  or  famine  pin'd. 
The  more  increase  thy  care  to  save  the  sinking  kind, 
With  greens  and  flowers  recruit  their  empty  hive^ 
And  seek  fresh  forage  to  sustain  their  lives. 

But  shnce  they  share  with  num  one  common  fiitt^ 
In  health  and  sickness,  and  in  turns  of  state; 
Observe  the  symptoms  when  they  fidl  away. 
And  languish  with  insensible  decay.  (starts 

They  change  their  hue,  with  haggard  eyes  they 
Lean  are  their  looks,  and  shagged  is  their  hair : 
And  crowds  of  dead,  that  never  must  retnm 
To  their  lov'd  hives,  in  decent  pomp  are  bivme : 
Thtir  friends  attend  the  hearse,  the  nqK.  j(tUtioDA  ~ 
Boum. 
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*t1ie  sick,  for  air,  before  the  portal  gasp. 
Their  feeble  legs  withm  each  other  clasp, 
Or  idle  in  their  empty  hives  remain, 
BenumbM  with  oold,  or  listless  of  their  gain. 
Soft  whispers  then  and  broken  sounds  are  heard, 
As  when  the  woods  by  gentle  winds  are  stirr'd. 
Such  stifled  noise  as  the  close  furoace  hides. 
Or  dying  munpars  of  departing  tides. 
This  when  thou  seest,  Galbanean  odours  use, 
And  boney  in  th^  sickly  hive  infuse. 
Through  reeden  pipes  convey  the  golden  flood, 
T  invite  the  people  to  their  wonted  food : 
^fix  it  with  thickened  juice  of  sodden  wines, 
*  And  raisins  from -the  grapes  of  Psythian  vines : 
To  these  add  pounded  galls,  and  ro^es  dry, 
And  with  Cccrupiaa  thyme,  strong-scented  cen- 
taury. ' 

A  flower  there  is  that  grows  in  meadow  ground, 
Amellos  caird,  and  easy  to  be  found  : 
For  from  one  root  the  rising  stem  t>estows 
A  wood  of  leaves,  and  violet-purple  boughs. 
The  flower  itself  is  glorious  to  behoH, 
And  shines  on  altars  like  refulgent  gold : 
Sharp  to  the  taste,  by  shepherds  near  the  stream 
Of  Mella  found,  and  thence  they  gave  the  name. 
Boil  this  restoring:  root  in  generous  wine, 
And  set  beside  the  door  the  sickly  stock  to  dine. 
But  if  the  labouring  kind  be  wholly  lost, 
'And  not  to  be  retriev'd  with  care  or  cost, 
'Tis  time  to  touch  tho  precepts  of  an  art, 
Th*  Arcadian  master  did  of  old  impart : 
And  how  he  stockM  his  empty  hives  again ; 
RenewM  uith  putrid  gore  of  oxen  slain. 
An  ancient  legend  I  prspare  to  sing. 
And  upward  follow  Fame^s  immortal  spring : 

For  where,  with  sevenfold  horns,  mysterious  Nile 
Surrounds  the  skirts  of  Egypt's  fruitful  isle, 
Aod  where  in  pomp  the  siinbumt  people  ride, 
On  painted  bsurges,  oVr  the  teeming  tide, 
Which,  pouring  down  from  Ethiopian  lands, 
Makes  green  the  soil  with  slime,  and  black  proliflc 

sands; 
That  length  of  region,  and  large  tract  of  ground. 
In  this  one  art  a  sure  relief  have  found. 
First,  in  a  place,  by  nature  cipse,  they  build 
A  narrow  flooring,  gutter'd,  wall'd,  and  til'd. 
Jn  this,  fwir  windows  are  contriv*d,  that  strike 
To  the  four  winds  oppos'd,  their  beams  oblique. 
A  stew  of  two  years  old  they  take,  whose  head 
.  Kow  first  with  bumishM  horns  begins  to  spread : 
They  stop  his  nostrils,  while  he  strives,  in  vain, 
To  breAthe  free  air,  and  struggles  with  his  pain. 
Knock'd  down,  he  dies :  bis  bowels  bruis'd  within, 
"Betray  no  wound  on  his  unbroken  skin. 
Extended  thus,  in  his  obscene  abode,         [strow'd 
They  leave  the  boast ;  but  first  sweet  flowers  are 
Beneath  his  body,  broken  boughs  and  thjrme. 
And  pleasing  cassia  just  renewed  in  prime. 
This  niust  be  done,  ere  spring  makes  equal  day, 
IMien  western  winds  on  curling  waters  play : 
Ere  painted  me^Us  produce  their  powery  crops. 
Or  swa1Io«-s  twitter  on  the  chimney-tops. 
The. tainted  blood,  in  this  close  prison  pent, 
Begins  to  boil,  and  through  the  bones  ferment 
•Then,  wondroos  to  behold,  new  creatures -rise, 
A  moving  mass  at  first,  and  short  of  thighs ; 
Till  shooting  out  with  legs,  and  impM  with  wings, 
The  grabs  proceed  to  bees  with  pointed  stings  ; 
And  more  and  more  affecting  air,  they  try  ' 
'  TlNiMeiHier  fimoos^  and  b^pn  to  fly. 


At  length,  like  summer  storma  (inom  spv^ading; 

clouds. 
That  burst  at  once,  and  pour  impetuous  ftoods. 
Or  flights  of  arrows  from  the  Parthian  bows. 
When  from  afar  they  gall  embattled  foes. 
With  such  a  tempest  through  the  skies  they  steer. 
And  such  a  form  the  winged  squadrons  bear. 

What  god,  O  Muse  !  this  usefiil  science  taugbl  ? 
Or  by  what  man's  experience  was  it  brought? 

Sad  Aristaeus  from  fair  Tempe  fled, 
His  bees  with  famine,  or  diseases,  dead  ; 
On  Pcneus'  banks  he  stood,  and  near  his  holy^  head. 
And  while  his  fallipg  tears  the  stream  supply'd. 
Thus  mourning,  to  his  motlier  goddess  cry'd  : 
"  Mother  Cyrene,  mother,  whose  abode 
Is  in.  the  depth  of  this  immortal  flood : 
What  boots  it,  that  from  Pbcebus'  loins  I  spring, 
The  third,  b^  him  and  thee,  from  Heaven's  high 
O  !  where  is  all  thy  boasted  pity  gone,        [king  ? 
And  promise  of  the  skies  to  thy  deluded  son  ? 
Why  didst  thou  me,  unhappy  me,  create  ? 
Otlious  to  gods,  and  bom  to  bitter  fate  ! 
Whom,  scarce  my  sheep,  and  scarce  my  painful 

plough, 
The  needful  aids  of  human  life  allow  : 
So  wretched  is  thy  son,  so  hard  a  mother  thou. 
Proceed,  inhuman  parent,  in  thy  scorn ; 
Fool  up  my  trees,  with  blights  destroy  my  com ; 
My  vineyards  ruin,  and  my  sheep-folds  burn. 
Let  loose  thy  rage,  let  all  thy  sp'te  be  shown, 
Since  thus  thy  hate  pursues  the  praises  of  thy  son.** 
But  from  her  mossy  bower  below  the  ground. 
His  careful  mother  heard  the  plaintive  sound, 
F^ncompassM  with  hcT  sea-feroen  sisters  round. 
One  common  work  they  ply'd :  their  distaSs  full 
With  carded  locks  of  blue  Milesian  wool. 
Spio  with  Drymo  brown,  and  Xanthe  fair. 
And  sweet  Phyllodoce,  with  long  dishevelled  hairi 
Cydippe  with  Licorias,  one  a  maid. 
And  one  that  once  had  caird  Lucina's  aid. 
Ciio  and  Beroe,  from  one  father  both, 
Both  girt  with  gold,  and  clad  in  party-colour'd  clotlu 
Opis  the  meek,  and  Deiopeia  proud; 
Ntsaea  lofty,  with  Ligaea  loud ; 
Thalia  joyous,  Ephjrrft  the  sad, 
And  Arethusa,  once  Diana's  maid. 
But  now,  her  quiver  left,  to  love  betray'd. 
To  these,  Oymene  the  sweet  theft  declares 
Of  Mars,  and  Vulcan's  unavailing  tears : 
And  all  the  rapes  of  gods,  and  every  love. 
From  ancient  Chaos  down  to  youthful  Jove. 

Thus  while  she  sings,  the  sisters  turn  the  wheel, 
Eflapty  the  woolly  rack,  and  fill  the  reel. 
A  mournful  sound  again  the  mother  hears ; 
Again  the  mournful  sound  invades  the  sistcr^s  earsi 
Storting  at  once  firom  their  green  seats,  they  rise  ; 
Fear  in  their  hearty  amazement  in  their  eyes. 
But  Arethusa,  leaping  from  her  bed. 
First  lifts  above  the  waves  her  beauteous  head  ;- 
And,  crying  firom  afar,  thus  to  Cyrene  said : 
"  O  sister  I  not  with  causeless  fear  possest, 
No  stranger  voice  disturbs  thy  tender  breast. 
Tis  Arista?u8,  'tis  thy  darling  son, 
Who  to  his  careless  mother  makes  his  moan. 
Near  his  paternal  stream  he  sadly  stands,  '' 
•With  downcast  eyes,  wet  cheeks,  and  folded  hands : 
Upbraiding  Heaven  from  whence  his  lineage  cam^. 
And  cruel  taljs  the  gods,  and  cruel  tliee,  by  name.^' 

Cyrene,  mov'd  with  love,  and  sclz'cl  with  fear,  v 
Cries  out,  "  Conduct  my  son,  conduct  him  h&rt\ 
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Tii  la'wfal  for  the  youth,  deriv'd  from  gods, 
To  view  the  secitits  of  our  deep  abodes." 
At  once  «he  wav'd  her  hand  on  cither  side, 
At  once  the  ranks  of  swelling  streams  divide. 
Two  rifling  heaps  of  liquid  cr^^al  stand. 
And  leave  a  space  betu  ixt,  of  empty  sand. 
Thus  safe  re^eiv'd^  the  downward  track  he  treads. 
Which  to  his  mother's  wat  ry  palace  leads. 
With  wondering  eyes  he  views  the  secret  store 
Of  lakes,  that,  pent  in  hollow  caverns,  roar. 
He  hears  the  crackling  sound  of  coral  woods. 
And  sees  the  9«?ret  source  of  subterranean  floods. 
And  where,  distinguished  in  their  several  cells, 
The  fount  of  Phasis  and  of  Lycos  dwells  ; 
Where  swift  Enipeus  in  his  bed  appears, 
And  1*yber  his  majestic  forehead  rears. 
Whence  Anio  flows,  and  Hypanis,  profound, 
Breaks  thro'  th*  opposing  rockj  with  raging  sdimdr 
Where  Po  first  iMucs  from  his  dark  abodes. 
And,  awfttl  m  his  cradle,  rules  the  floods, 
Two  golden  horns  on  his  large  firont  he  wears, 
And  his  grim  face  a  bulPs  resemblance  bears. 
With  rapid  course  he  seeks  the  r^acred  main. 
And  fattens,  as  he  runs,  the  fruitful  plain. 
f     Now  to  the  cotirt  arriv'd,  th*  admiring  son 
Beholds  the  vaulted  roofs  of  pory  stone, 
Now  to  his  mother  goddess  tells  his  grief. 
Which  she  with  pity  hears,  and  promises  relief. 
Th'  officious  nymphs,  attending  in  a  ring. 
With  water  drawn  from  their  perpetual  spring, 
From  earthly  drcg-s  his  body  purify, 
And  rub  his  temples,  with  fine  towels,  dry : 
Then  load  the  tables  with  a  liberal  feast. 
And  honour  with  full  bowls  their  friendly  guest. 
Their  sacred  altars  are  involv'd  in  smoke. 
And  the  bright  quire  their  kindred  gods  invoke. 
Two  bowls  the  mother  fills  with,Lydian  wine  j 
Then  thus :  "  Let  these  be  pour'd,  with  rites  divine, 
To  the  great  author  of  our  watery  line. 
To  father  Ocean,  this ;  and  this,*'  she  said, 
"  Be  to  the  nymphs,  his  saclred  sisters,  paid. 
Who  rule  the  watery  plains,  and  hold  the  woodland 

shade." 
She  sprinkled  thrice,  with  wine,  the  vestal  fire. 
Thrice  to  the  vaulted  roof  the  flames  aspire. 
Bais'd  with  so  blest  an  omen,  she  bt^un, 
With  words  like  these,  to  cheer  her  drooping  son. 
"  In  the  Carpathian  bottom  makes  abode 
The  shepherd  of  the  seas,  a  prophet  and  a  god  | 
High  o*er  the  main  in  watery  pomp  he  rides. 
His  azttre  car  and  finny  coursem  guides : 
Proteus  his  name  :  to  his  Pallenian  port 
I  see  fipom  far  the  weary  god  resort. 
Him,  not  alone,  we  river-gods  adore, 
But  aged  Nereus  hearkens  to  his  lore. 
With  sure  foresight,  and  with  unerring  doom. 
He  sees  what  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come. 
This  Neptune  gave  him,  when  he  gave  to  keep 
His  scaly  flocks,  that  graze  the  watery  deep. 
Implore  his  aid,  for  Prot*»us  only  knows 
The  secret  cause,  and  cure  of  all  thy  woes. 
But  first  the  wily  wizard  must  be  caught, 
For,  unconstrain'd,  h<.  nothing  tells  for  naught ; 
Nor  is  with  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  flattery,  bought. 
Surprise  him  first,  and  with  hard  fetters  bind; 
Then  all  his  frauds  will  vanish  into  wind. 
I  will  my s«'lf  conduct  thee  on  thy  way, 
When  next  the  southing  Sun  inflames  the  d.iy : 
When  the  dry  herbage  thirsts  for  dews  in  vain, 
And  sheep,  iu  shades,  avoid  the  parduog  plain ; 


Then  will  I  lead  thee  to  his  itecrct  sedt ; 

When,  weary  with  his  toil,  and  srorch'd  with  heat. 

The  wajrward  sire  frequents  bis  coul  retreat. 

His  eyes  with  heavy  slumber  overcabt ; 

With  force  invade  his  limbs,  and  bind  him  fast: 

Thus  surely  bound,  yet  be  not  over  bold. 

The  slippery  god  will  try  to  loose  his  hold  : 

And  various  forms  assume  to  clieat  thy  «ight ; 

And  with  vain  images  of  beasts  affright 

With  foamy  tusks  will  seem  a  bristly  boar. 

Or  imitate  the  lion's  angry  roar  j 

Break  o«t  in  crackling  Raines  to  shun  thy  umtCf 

Or  hiss  a  dragon,  or  a  tiger  stare : 

Or  with  a  wile,  thy  caution  to  betray. 

In  fleeting  streams  attempt  to  slide  away. 

But  thou,  the  more  he  varies  fonm,  beware 

To  stram  hit  fetters  with  a  stricter  care : 

Till,  tiring  all  his  arts,  he  turns  again 

To  bfs  true  shape,  in  which  he  first  was  seen.** 

This  said,  with  nectar  she  her  sou  anoints : 
Infusing  vigour  through  his  mortal  joints : 
Down  ^m  his  head  the  liquid  odours  ran : 
He  breath'd  of  Heaven,  and  look'd  above  a  maa. 

Within  a  mountain's  hollow  womb  there  lies 
A  large  recess,  conceal'd  from  human  eyes ; 
Where  heaps  of  billows,  drjven  by  wind  and  tide. 
In  form  of  war,  their  watery  ranks  divide ; 
And  there,  like  sentries  set,  without  the  mouth 

abide ; 
A  station  safe  for  ships,  when  tempests  roar, 
A  silent  harbour,  and  a  cover'd  shore. 
Secure  within  resides  the  various  god. 
And  draws  a  rock  upon  his  dark  abode. 
Hither  with  silent  steps,  secure  from  sight. 
The  goddess  guides  her  son,  and  turns  him  from 

the  light: 
Herself,  involv'd  in  clouds,  precipitates  her  flight. 

'Twas  noon ;  the  sultry  dog-star  from  the  sky 
Scorch'd  Indian  swains,  the  riveird  grass  was  dry  i 
The  Sun,  with  flaming  arrows,  picrc'd  the  flood. 
And,  darting  to  the  bottom,  bak'd  the  mud : 
When  weary  Proteus,  from  the  briny  waves, 
Retir'd  for  shelter  to  his  wonted  caves : 
His  finny  flocks  about  their  shepherd  play. 
And,  rolling  round  him,  spirt  the  bitter  sea. 
Unwieldily  they  wallow  first  in  ooze. 
Then  in  the  shady  covert  seek  repose. 
Himself  their  herdsman,  on  the  middle  mount. 
Takes  of  his  muster'd  flocks  a  just  account. 
So,  seated  on  a  rock,  a  shepherd's  groom 
Surveys  his  evening  flocks  returning  home  : 
When  lon-ing  calves,  aud  bleating  lambs,  from  hr. 
Provoke  the  prowling  wolf  to  nightly  war. 
Th'  occasion  oiTers,  and  the  youth  complies  : 
For  scarce  the  weary  god  had  clos'd  his  eyes, 
When  rushing  on,  with  shouts,  be  binds  in  chains 
The  drowi^y  prophet,  and  bib  limbs  constrains. 
He,  not  unmindful  of  bis  u!«ual  art, 
First  in  dissembled  fire  utumpts  to  part ; 
Tlien  roaring  beasts  and  running  streams  be  tries, 
And  wearies  all  his  n  iracJe^  of  lies: 
But,  having  shifted  every  t'orm  to  'scape, 
Convinc'd  of  conquest,  he  resum'd  his  slmpe ; 
And  thus,  at  length,  in  human  accent  spoke : 
*'  Audacious  youth,  what  madness  could  provoke 
A  mortal  man  t  invade  a  slcej^ng  god  ? 
What  business  brought  thee  to  my  dark  abode  ?" 

To  this  th'  audacious  youth:  **  'lliou  know'st 
fuUwell 
My  name^  and  botlBesB,  god,  nor  need  I  teU  t 
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^o  mta  ean  Proteus  cheat ;  but,  Proteus,  leave- 
Tby  frmiidful  arts,  and  do  oot  thou  <let*etve» 
Following  the  fods'  command,  I  come  t*  implore 
Tby  help,  my  periib^d  people  to  restore.*' 
The  seer,  who  oould  not  yet  bis  wrath  asMMge, 
Koird  hit  preen  ejrea,  that  sparkled  with  bis  rage ; 
^d-gnash'd  bis  teeth,  and  ery'd,  '*  NoValgar  god 
^rsues  thy  crimes,  nor  with  a  oommon  rod. 
Thy  great  misdeeds  ^ve  met  a  doe  reward. 
And  Orpheus'  dying  prayers  at  l#iogtb  are  heard  i 
For  crimes,  not  bis,  the  lover  lost  bis  Kfe, 
And  at  tby  bands  requires  bis  murder 'd  wife ; 
Kor  (if  the  Fates  assist  not)  canst  thou  'seapa 
The  just  revenge  of  that  intended  rape. 
To  shun  tby  lavlen  lutt,  the  dying  bride. 
Unwary^  took  along  the  riser's  side: 
Nor  at  her  beeb  perceiv*d  the  deadly  snake^ 
That  keeps  the  bank,  in  covert  of  the  brake. 
But  all  her  feltow-nymphs  the  mountains  tear 
With  loud  laments,  and  break  the  jrielding  air : 
The  realms  of  Mars  remurmur'd  all  around, 
And  echoes  to  th'  Athenian  shores  rclound. 
Th'  unhappy  husband,  husband  now  no  more, 
Did  on  h»  tuneful  harp  bis  loss  deplore. 
And  sought  bis  mournful  mind  with  music  to  re- 
On  thee,  dear  wife,  in  deserts  all  alone,        [store. 
He  call'd,  sigh'd,  sung,  his  griefs  with  day  b^pun, 
Kor  were  they  finishM  with  the  setting  Sun. 
Ev'n  to  the  dark  dominions  of  the  night 
He  took  bis  way,  through  forests  void  of  light : 
And  darM  amidst  the  trembling  ghosts  to  sing, 
And  stood  before  th*  inexorable  king. 
Th*  infernal  troops  like  passing  shadows  glide. 
And,  listening,  crowd  the  sweet  musician's  side. 
Nor  docks  of  birds,  when  driven  by  storms  or  night. 
Stretch  to  the  forest  with  to  thick  a  flight, 
Men,  matrons,  childreo,  and  th'  unmarry*d  maid, 
The  mighty  hero's  more  mi^jcitic  shade  ^ ; 
And  youths  on  funeral  piles  before  their  parents 
All  these  Cocytus  bounds  with  squalid^reedi,  [laid. 
With  mnddy  ditches,  and  with  deadly  weeds : 
And  baleful  St3rx  encompasses  around,      [ground. 
With  nine  slow  circling  streams,  th'  unhappy 
Ev*n  from  the  depths  of  Hell  the  damn*d  advance, 
Th'  infernal  mansions  noddhig  seem  to  dance : 
The  gaping  three-moutb*d  dog  forgets  to  snarl. 
The  Furies  hearken,  and  their  snakes  uncurl : 
Ixiott  seems  no  more  his  pain  to  f«:el, 
Sut  leans  attentive  on  his  standing  wfaeeL 

**  All  dangers  past,  at  length  the  lovely  bride 
In  safety  goes,  with  her  melodious  guide ; 
lionging  the  oommon  light  again  to  share, 
And  draw  the  vital  breath  of  upper  air ; 
He  fifSt,  and  dose  behind  him  follow'd  she. 
For  such  was  Proserpine's  severe  decree. 
%^rben  strong  desireji  th*  impatirnt  youth  invade; 
By  Uttlc  caution  and  much  lovo  betrayed  i 
A  fault  which  easy  pardon  might  receive. 
Were  lovers  judges,  or  could  Hell  forgive. 
For  near  the  confines  of  etherial  light. 
And  longing  for  the  glimmering  of  a  sight, 
Th'  unwary  lover  cist  his  eyes  behind. 
Forgetful  of  the  law,  nor  master  of  his  mind. 
Straight  all  his  hopes  exhal'd  in  empty  smoke; 
And  his  long  toils  were  forfeit  for  a  look. 
Three  flashes  of  blue  lightning  gave  the  sign 
Of  covenants  broke,  three  peals  of  thunder  join. 

*  This  whole  Ime  is  taken  from  the  marquis  of  i 
Konaaaby'i  traoslatioo,    IhivnEii.  I 


Then  thus  the  bride:  '  What  fory  aeis'd  eit  Cbtttp 
Unhappy  man !  to  lose  thyself  and  me  } 
Dragg'd  back  agatn  by  cruel-  destinies. 
An  iron  slumber  shut  my  swimming  eytt. 
And  now  farewell,  involved  in  shades  of  nigli^ 
For  ever  I  am  ravish'd  from  thy  sight. 
In  vain  I  reach  my  feeble  bands  to  j<^ 
In  sweet  embraces;  ah !  no  longer  thine !' 
She  said,  and  from  bis  eyes  the  fleeting  fair 
Retir'd  like  subtle  smoke  dissolved  in  air  ; 
And  left  her  hopeless  lover  in  despair. 
In  vsin,  with  folding  arm«,  the  youth  essay'd 
To  (top  her  flight,  and  strain  the  flying  shade  r 
He  prajrs,  he  raves,  all  means  in  vain  be  tries, 
AVith  rage  inflamed,  astonished  with  surprise: 
But  she  retum'd  no  more,  to  bless  his  longing  eyes. 
Nor  would  th'  infernal  ferryman  onoe  more 
Be  brib'd,  to  waft  him  to  the  fsrtber  shore. 
What  sbouUl  be  do,  who  twice  had  lost  his  love  ? 
What  botes  invent,  what  new  petitions  move  ? 
Her  soul  already  was  consign^  to  fbte. 
And  shivering  in  the  leaky  sculler  sate. 
For  seven  continutrd  months,  if  fame  say  true. 
The  wretched  swain  his  sorrows  did  renew ; 
Hv  Strymon*s  frening  streams  he  sate  alone. 
The  rocks  were  mov'd  to  pity  with  his  moan : 
Trees  bent  tbdr  heads  to  bear  him  sing  his  wrongs : 
Fierce  tigers  couch'd  around,  and  bll*d  their  Own- 
ing tongues. 
So,  close  in  poplar  shades,  her  children  gone. 
The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone. 
Whose  nest  some  prying  churl  had  found,  and 

thence. 
By  steal^  convey'd  th'  nnfieatber'd  innocence ; 
But  sb^  supplies  the  night  with  mournful  strains. 
And  melancholy  music  fills  the  plains. 

**  Sad  Orpheus  thus  his  tedious  hours  employs. 
Averse  from  Venus,  and  from  nuptial  jc^rs.     • 
Alone  be  tempts  the  firosen  floods,  alone 
Th'  unhappy  climes,  where  spring  was  never  known; 
He  mounfd  bis  wretched  wife,  in  vain  restor'd,    , 
And  Pluto^s  unavailing  boon  deplor'd. 

•*  The  Thraciab  matrons,  who  the  youth  accus'd 
Of  love  diulain'd,  and  marriage-rites  rcfus'd. 
With  furies  and  nocturnal  orgies  fir'd. 
At  length,  against  his  sacred  life  conspired. 
Whom  ev*n  the  savage  beasts  had  sparM,  they  kill'd. 
And  strew'd  his  mang|ed  limbs  about  the  field. 
Then,  when  bis  head  from  hit  fair  shooldens  torn, 
Wash'd  by  the  waters,  was  on  Hebrus  home  ; 
Ev*n  then  his  trembling  toflgue  invok'd  his  bride  ; 
With  his  last  voice,  *  Eurydice !'  he  cry*d, 
*  Eurydice !'  the  n)cks  and  river*banks  reply'd." 
This  answer  Proteus  gave,  nor  more  be  said. 
But  in  the  billows  plunged  his  hoary  head^ 
And  where  he  leapi'd,  the  waves  in  circles  widely 
spread. 
>  The  nymph  retum'd,  her  drooping  son  to  cheer. 
And  bade  him  banish  hb  superfluous  fear : 
"  For  now,"  said  shf,  "  the  cause  is  known,^  from 

whence 
Tby  wo  succeeded,  and  for  what  ofieiice :  v 

The  nymphs,  companions  of  th*  unhappy  maid, 
This  punishment  upon  thy  crimes  have  laid  ; 
And  sent  a  plague  among  thy  thriving  bees. 
With  vnn-s  and  suppliant  prayers  their  powers  ap« 
The  soft  Napsean  race  will  toon  repent        [paase  « 
Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment; 
The  secret  in  an  easy  method  lies ; 
Select  four  brawny  bulh  for  sacrifice, 
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WhicI)  OP  Lyoia*  gr«3«,  vitboot  a  guide ;  n 

Add  four  hit  heifers  yet  In  yoke  imtry'd  i 
For  theee,  four  elUn  Id  their  teio|iJe  reer, 
Aad  tbcn  edore  tb^  woodland  powers  with  prsyer. 
From  the  sUiii  victiins  pour  the  ttreamioK  blood* 
And  le^ve  thrir  bodies  in  the  shady  wood  i 
Nine  OMiminfs  thence,  Lethean  poppy  bring. 
T*  appease  the  nanes  of  the  poets*  king : 
Aad,  to  propitiate  his  ofibsded  pride, 
A  fotted  calf,  and  a  black  ewe,  provide ! 
This  Aiiitfh'd,  to  the  former  woods  repair.'' 
His  mother's  precepts  he  performs  with  cars  ; 
The  temple  visits,  and  adores  with  prayer. 
Four  altars  raises,  from  his  herd  he  culls. 
For  slaughter,  four  the  fairest  of  his  bulls ; 
Four  heifiers  from  his  female  store  he  took. 
All  fair,  and  all  unknowing  of  the  yoke. 
Kine  roominp  thence,  with  sacrifice  aud  prayers. 
The  powers  aton'd,  he  to  the  grove  repairs. 
Behold  a  prodigy !  for,  from  i^ithia 
The  broken  bowels,  and  the  bloated  skin, 
A  buzzing  noise  of  bees  his  ears  alarms, 
Straight  issue  through  the  sides  asyemblincr  swarms, 
Dark  as  a  cloud  they  make  a  « heeling  flight, 
Then  on  a  neighbouring  tree,  descending  tight : 
like  a  large  cluster  of  black  grapes  they  show. 
And  make  a  large  depeodaoce  ftom  the  bot^b. 

llius  have  I  sung  of  fields,  and  flocks,  and  trees. 
And  of  the  waxen  work  of  labouring  bees : 
While  mighty  Cesar,  thundering  from  afar, 
Seeks  on  Kuphrates*  banks  the  spoils  of  war ; 
With  cunqtiering  arts  aaserfs  bis  country's  cause. 
With  arts  oF  peace  the  willing  people  draws : 
On  the  glad  Earth  the  golden  age  renews. 
And  his  great  father's  path  to  Heaven  puisues. 
While  I  at  Naples  pass  my  peaceful  days, 
Affecting  studies  of  less  nojsy  praise : 
And  bold,  thro'  youth,  beneath  the  beerhen  shade^ 
The  laysof  shepherds,  and  their  lofet,  haveplay'd. 
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TO  TUS  MOST  PONOPKASLt 

jOHy, 

tOMp  MASQtlU  or  HOKMAHST,  SASL  Or  MVtCRAVC,  &C. 

AKO 

KHtCRT  or  TUB  MOST  NOSLB  OSOES  Or  THE  CASTER. 

Ah  heroic  poem,  Cmly  such,  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  work  which  the  soul  of  a  man  is  capable 
to  perform.  The  design  of  it  is  to  form  the  mind 
to  heroic  virtue  by  example;  it  is  conveyed  in 
verK,  that  it  may  delight  while  Ujnstrucu :  tbe 
action  of  it  is  always  one,  entire,  and  great.  The 
least  and  most  trivial  episodes,  or  under  acttons, 
which  are  interwoven  in  it,  are  parts  either  neces- 
sary, or  conreoieot,  to  carry  on  the  main  design. 
Either  so  necessary,  that  without  them  the  poem 
must  be  imperfect;  or  so  convenient,  that  no 
ethers  can  be  imagined  more  suitable  to  the  place 
in  which  they  are.    Thcrf  is  nothing  t«  bt  left 


void  in  a  fin^  building;  even  the  carlties  ought 
not  to  be  filled  with  rubbish,  which  is  of  a  perish* 
able  kind,  destructive  to  tbe  strength :  but  with 
brick  or  stone,  though  of  less  pieces,  yet  of  the 
same  nature,  and  fitted  to  the  crannies.  Even 
the  least  portions  of  them  most  be  of  the  tpk 
kind ;  all  things  must  be  grave,  majestical,  and 
sublime:  nothing  of  a  foreign  nature,  like  tba 
trifling  novels,  which  Ariosto  and  others  have  in* 
serted  in  their  poems:  by  which  the  reader  is 
misled  Into  another  sort  of  pleasure,  opposite  to 
that  which  is  designed  In  an  epic  poem.  One 
raises  the  soul,  and  hardens  it  to  virtue ;  the  other 
softens  it  again,  and  unbends  it  Into  vice.  One 
conduces  to  the  pectus  aim,  tbe  completing  of  bis 
work,  which  he  is  driving  on,  labouring  and 
hastening  in  every  Hoe;  the  other  slackens  his 
pace,  diverts  him  frotn  his  way,  and  locks  him 
up  like  a  knight-errant  in  an  enchanted  castle, 
when  be  should  be  pursuing  his  first  adventure. 
SUtius,  as  Rossu  has  well  observed,  was  ambidoufl 
of  trying  his  strength  with  Ms  master  Virgil,  aS 
Virgil  had  before  vied  bis  with  Homer.  Tha 
Grecian  gave  the  two  Romans  an  example,  in  the 
games  which  were  celebrated  at  the  funerals  ot 
Patroclus.  Virgil  imitated  the  invention  of  Homer, 
but  chanKed  the  sports.  But  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poet  took  their  occasions  from  the  subject; 
though,  to  confess  the  truth,  they  were  both 
ornamental,  or,  at  best,  convenient  parts  of  it, 
rather  than  of  necessity  arising  from  it.  Statius, 
who,  through  his  whole  poem,  is  noted  for  want 
of  conduct  and  judgment,  instead  of  staying,  as 
he  might  have  done,  for  the  death  of  Capaneus, 
Hippomedoo,  Tydeus,  or  some  other  of  his  seven 
champions  (who  are  heroes  all  aUkc)|  or  more 
properly  for  the  tragical  end  of  the  two  brothers, 
whose  exequies  the  next  successor  had  leisure 
to  perform,  «ben  the  siege  was  raised,  and  in  the 
interval  betwixt  tbe  poet's  first  action  and  his 
second.  Went  out  of  bis  way,  as  it  were  on  pre- 
pense malice,  to  commit  a  fanit:  for  he  took  his 
opportunity  to  kill  a  royal  infant,  by  the  means 
of  a  serpent  (that  author  of  all  evil),  to  make 
way  for  those  funeral  honours  which  be  intended 
for  him,  ICow  if  this  innocent  had  been  of  any 
relation  to  his  Thebais;  if  be  had  either  furthered 
or  hindered  the  Uktng  of  tbe  town,  the  poet 
might  have  found  some  k  ^rry  excuse  at  least  for 
the  detaining  the  reader  from  the  promised  siege. 
On  these  terms,  this  Capaneus  of  a  poet  engaged 
his  two  immortal  predecessors,  and  his  success 
was  answerable  to  his  enterprise. 
U  this  economy  must  be  obsesved  ia  tba  mV- 
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nutest  parts  of  an  epic  poem,  which,  to  a  common 
reader,  aeem  to  be  detached  from  the  body,  and 
almost  independent  of  it,  what  soni,  tbodgh  sent 
into  the  world  with  grei^t  advantages  of  nature, 
culjtivated  with  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  con- 
versant with  histories  of  the  dead,  and  enriched 
Ixrith  observations  <on  the  Tmug,  can  be  suflicient 
to  inform  the  whole  body  of  so  great  a  work  ?  I 
touch  here  but  transiently,  without  any  strict 
method,  on  some  few  of  those  many  rules  o7  imi- 
tating nature,  which  Aristotle  drew  from  Homer's 
Iliads  and  Odysses,  and  which  he  fitted  to  the 
drama;  furnishing  himself  also  with  observations 
from  the  practice  of  the  theatre,  when  it  fiourished 
under  .Sschylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  For 
the  original  of  the  stage  was  from  the  epic  poem. 
Narration,  doubtless,  preceded  acting,  and  gave, 
laws  to  it :  what  at  first  was  told  artfully,  was,  in 
process  of  time,  represented  gracefully  to  the  sight 
and  bearitig.  Those  episodes  of  Homer,  which 
wrere  propefc:  for  the  stage,  the  poets  amplified 
•ach  into  an  action  t  out  of  his  limbs  they  formed 
their  bodies:  what  be  had  contracted  they  en- 
larged :  out  of  one  Hcscnles  were  made  infinity  of 
pygmies;  ye^  all  endued  with  human  souls:  for 
Iromhim^  th«r  great  creator,  they  have  eaeh  of 
them  the  divinss  particulam  auras.  Thcyfiowed 
from  him  at  first,  and  are  at  last  resolved  into 
him.  Nor  were  they  only  anhnated  by  him,  but 
thfir  measure  and  symmetry  was  owing  to  him. 
His  one,  entire,  and  great  action  was  copied  by 
them  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  drama : 
if  he  finished  his  orb  within  the  year,  it  suflSced  to 
teach  them,  that  thejr  action  being  less,  and  being 
also  less  diversified  with  incidents,  their  orb,  pf 
consequenbe,  must  be  cireumscribed  in  a  less  com- 
pass, which  they  reduced  within  the  limits  either 
of  a  natural  or  an  artificial  day :  so  that  as  he 
taught  them  to  amplify  what  he  had  shortened,  by 
the  same  rule  applied  the  contrary  way,  he  taught 
them  ta  shorten  what  he  had  amplified.  Tragedy 
is  the  miniature  of  human  life :  an  epic  poem  is 
the  draught' at  aength.  Here,  my  lord,  I  must 
contract  albo:  for,  before  I  was  aware,  I  was 
almost  rtmning  into  a  long  digression,  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  such  absolute  necessity  that  the 
time  of  a  stage-action  should  so  strictly  be  con- 
fined to  twenty-four  hours,  as  never  to  exceed 
them,  for  which  Aristotle  contends,  and  the 
Grecian  stage  has  practised.  Some  longer  space, 
on  some  occasions,  1  think  may  be  allowed,  espe- 
cially for  the  English  theatre,  whidi  requires  more 
variety  of  incidents  than  the  French.  Comeille 
himself,  after  long  practice,  was  inclined  to  thltik, 
tb^  the  time  allotted  by  the  ancients  was  too 
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short  to  raise  and  finish  a  gf«at  action :  and  better 
a  medianio  rule  were  stfetched  or  brokea,  than  a 
great  beauty  were  omitted.  To  raise,  and  afts^ 
wards  to  calm  the  passions,  to  purge  the  sOul  from 
pride,  l^  the  examples  of  human  miseries^  which 
befal  the  greatest;  in  few  words,  to  expel  arro. 
ganoe,  and  introduce  compassion,  are  the  great 
efiSects  of  tragedy.  Great,  I  must  confess,  if  they 
were  ahogetber  as  true  as  they  are  pompoos. 
But  are  habits  to  be  introduced  at  three  hoars' 
warning?  Are  radical  diseases  so  suddenly  re- 
moved? 4  mountebank  may  promise  such  a  cui«» 
but  a  skilful  phjrsician  wiU  not  undertake  it.  An 
epic  poem  is  not  so  much  in  baste:  it  works 
leiiUTely ;  the  changes  w\\\ch  it  makes  are  slow ; 
bat  the  core  is  likely  to  be  more  perfect  The 
eflTects  of  tragedy,  as.  I  said,  are  too  violent  to  be 
lasting.  If  it  be  answered,  that  for  this  reasofi 
tragedies  are  often  to  be  seen,  and  the  dose  to  be 
repeated ;  this  is  tacitly  to  confess,  that  there  ia 
more  virtue  in  one  heroic  poem,  than  in  many 
tragedies.  A'  itaan  is  humbled  one  day,  and  his 
pride  returns  the  next  Chymical  medicines  aitr 
observed  to  relieve  ofteqer  than  to  cure  :  lor  it  is 
the  nature  of  spiriti  to  make  swift  impresnons, 
bat  not  deq>.  Galenical  decoctions,  to  which-  I 
may  properly  compare  an  epic  poem,  have  more 
of  body  in  them;  they  work  by  their  substance 
and  their  weight  It  is  one  reason  of  Aristotle's 
to  prove  that  tragedy  is  the  more  aoble,  becaasa 
it  turns  in  a  shorter  compass :  the  whole  action 
being  circumscribed  within  tha  space  of  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  He  might  prove  as  well  that  a 
mushroom  is  to  be  preferred  bcfbre  a  peach,  be* 
oause  it  shoots  up  in  the  compass  of  a  night  A 
chariot  may  be  driven  round  the  pillar  in  less 
space  than  a  large  machine,  because  the  bulk  ia 
not  so  great ;  is  the  Moon  a  more  iM>ble  planet 
than  Saturn,  because  she  makes  her  revolution  2h 
less  than  thirty  days,  and  he  in  little  less  than 
thirty  years  ?  Both  their  orbs  are  in  proportion 
to  their  several  magnitudes;  and,  consequentlyp 
the  quickness  or  slowness  of  their  motion,  and  the 
tioie  of  their  circumvolutions,  is  no  argument  <^ 
the  grater  or  less  perfection.  And  besides,  what 
virtue  is  there  in  a  tragedy,  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  an  epic  poem  :  where  pride  is  humbled, 
virtue  rewarded,  and  vice  punished;  and  those 
more  amply  treated,  than  the  narrowness  c^  the 
drama  can  admit  ?  The  shining  quality  of  an  epic 
hero,  his  magnanimity,  his  constancy,  his  patience, 
his  piety,  or  whatever  characteristical  virtue  hm 
poet  gives  him,  raises  first  our  admiration  :  we 
are  naturally  prone  to  imitate  what  we  admire: 
and  frequent  acts  produce  a  habit    If  the  hero's 
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^hUiqctMty'he  Vfckns,  as  Ibr  example,  the  choter 
«iid  obstinate  desire -of  veikgeaiioe  in  Adiititt,  yet 
'the  iii6ral  li  inftmctlTe:  and  be^idei,  we  are  hi- 
1bmi«d  in  the  very  proposition  of  the  niads,  that 
his  anger  was  pernicious;  that  tt  brought  a  thou- 
sand ills  on  the  Grecian  camp.  '  The  courage  oF 
Xchilles  is  proposed  to  Imitation,  not  his  pride 
and  disobedience  to  his  general,  nor  his  bmUl 
cruelty  to  his  dead  enemy*  nor  the  selling  his 
hody  to  his  father.  We  abhor  these  actions  ivhile 
We  rsad  them,  and  what  we  abhor  we  never  imi- 
tate :  the  poet  only  shows  them  like  rocks  or  ^uick- 
kands,  to  be  shunned. 

By  this  example,  th^  critics  have  condudM  that 
ft  is  not  necessary  the  manners  dt  the  hero  should 
%e  virtuous.  They  are  poetically  good  If  they  are 
of  a  piece.  Though  where  a  character  of  perfbct 
virtne  is  set  hefore  us,  it  is  more  lovely :  for  there 
khe  whole  .hero  is  to  he  imitated.  This  is  the 
JlCneas  of  our  author:  this  is  that  idea  of  perfection 
\tk  an  ^pic  poem,  which  pahiters  and  statuaries 
^ve  only  in  their  minds ;  and  whkh  no  hands  are 
ahle  to  expreta.  These  are  the  beauties  of  a  god 
in  a  human  body.  When  the  picture  of  Achilles  is 
ilrawn  in  tragedy,  he  k  taken  wit^  those  warts,  and 
moles,-  and  hard  features,  by  those  who  represent 
him  on  the  stage,  or  he  is  no  more  Acbiltes :  for 
his  creator  Homer  has  so  described  him.  Yet  even 
thus  he  appears  a  perfect  hero,  though  an  imper- 
Ybct  character  of  vhlue.  Horace  paints  hhn  after 
yiomer,  and  delivei^  him  to  be  copted  on  the  stage 
with  all  those  imperfections.  Therefore  they  are 
either  not  faults  in  an  heroic  poem,  or  faults 
common  to  th6  drama.  After  all,  on  the  whole 
merits  of  the  cause,  it  must  be  .acknowledged  that 
the  epic  poem  is  more  for  the  manners,  and  tragedy 
Tor  the  passions.  The  passions,  as  I  have  said,  are 
violent:  and  acute  distempers  require  medichies 
bf  a  strong  and  speedy  operation.  Ill  habits  of  the 
knind  are,  tike  chronical  diseases,  to  be  corrected 
by  degrees,  and  cured  by  alteratives:  wherein 
though  purges  are  sometimes  necessary,  jret  diet, 
^oad  air,  and  moderate  exercise,  have  the  greatest 
part  The  matterbeing  thus  stated,  it  will  appear 
that  both  sorts  of  poetry  arc  of  use  for  their  proper 
ends.  Tb6  stage  is  more  active,  the  epic  poem 
works  at*  greater  leisure,  yet  is  acted  too,  when 
need  requires.  For  dialogue  is  imitated  by  the 
drama,  from  the  more  active  parts  of  it  One 
puto  off  a  fit  like  the  quinquina,  and  relieves  us 
only  for  a  time ;  the  other  roots  out  the  distemper, 
and  gives  a  healthful  habit  The  Sun  toligfatens 
and  oheers  os,  dtsprla  fogs,  and  warms  the  gitmnd 
wilh  hif  daily  beaois^  hot  tfat  corn  k  ao««d,  in- 
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ereasen,  k  ripened,  and  k  l«ap«d  fbr  ttt^  in  ^Mmm« 
of  time,  and  bItB  proper  season.  Iproeeed  fk«M 
the  greatness  of  the  action,  to  the  d^ity  of  th« 
tdton,  I  mein  the  persons  employed  in  both  poemib 
There  likewise  tragedy  wilt  be  seen  to  borrow  from 
the  epopee^  and  that  which  borrows  H  always  el 
leas  ^;nfty,  becaose  it  has  aot  of  its  own.  A 
suljeet,  it  k  true,  may  lend  to  hk  eovere^ ;  hnl 
the  act  of  homming  makes  the  king  inferkir,  be* 
canse  be  wants,  and  the  sulgect  suppBeft  Aui 
soppese  the  peitDns  of  tfas  drama  whollj  lkd>nloai^ 
or  of  the  poet^  fasventkm,  yet  hevoic  poetry  |^ 
him  the  examples  of  that  mveotioD,  heosuseitwas 
flna,  and  Homer  the  common  fktber  ef  the  slage^ 
I  know  not  ef  ai^  om  adiaalais  whkh  tragedy 
can  iMiast  above  hefolo  poetry,  b«i  that  it  k 
represented  to  the  view,  as  well  as  reads  aad  tit^ 
strocts  hn  the  dossC,  as  weU  as  on  the  tbsaUeu 
Thk  k  an  ttneonteoded  exceHenee,  and  a  cWef 
branch  of  its  prerbgatite;  yet  I  may  be  aHewed  m 
say,  withoot  paitiality,  that  herein  the  aeteit 
share  tiie  poet^  prslie.  Your  loidihip  ktiows  soiM 
modem  tragedks  wbich  are  lieaatjftit  on  tlie  itageg 
and  yit  I  am  oosAdeiit  yon  weold  not  read  tbeife* 
Tryphon,  the  stationer,  oomplaios  they  are  lekiom 
aAedforinhk  shop.  The  poet  wha  fleurkbed  Ift 
the  scene,  kdamaed  hi  the  Raelie;  nay  more,  he 
k  not  esteemed  a  good  poet  by  thoes  who  see  a|id 
hear  lik  extnvagancics  with  delight  They  ai«  • 
sort  of  stately  fnstiBn,  a&d  lofty  childishiMS.  Maw 
thbg  but  natore  oaa  give  a  sincere  pkaani^i 
where  thatk  sot  imitated,  k  k  grotssqae  paining^ 
the  fine  wmnaa  ends  in  a  fish's  taH. 

I  might  ako  add,  that  many  things,  which  net 
only  please,  bat  are  real  beauties  in  the  reading^ 
wanU  appear  absurd  open  the  stige  s  and  those 
not  only  the  speciosa  miracula,  as  Horace  catli 
them,  of  tmnsfbrmacjens,  of  8cyHa,  Antiphanes, 
and  the  Ustril^ons,  which  cannot  be  repi^sented 
even  hi  operas,  btrt  the  prowess  of  Aehilles,  or 
^neas,  would  appear  ridicnlous  in  our  dwarf- 
heroes  of  the  theatre.  We  can  bdieve  tbey  routed 
imnies  hi  Homer,  or  in  Vhrgil ;  but  ne  Heroulei 
contra  duos  in  the  drama.  I  fofhear  to  instanee 
.in  many  things,  which  the  stage  cannot,  or  ought 
not  to  represent  For  I  have  said  already  more 
than  I  intended  on  thk  subject,  and  should  fbar  it 
might  be  turned  against  me,  that  I  pldad  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  epic  poetry,  because  I  have  taken 
some  pahns  in  translating  Virgil  j  if  thk  were  the 
flnt  time  that  I  had  delivered  my  opinion  in  thk 
dkpute.  But  I  have  more  than  once  already 
maintained  the  rights  of  my  two  masters  against 
their  rivak  of  the  scene,  even  while  I  Wrote  trage* 
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wtfAjiiluiii.    I  mbmit  n^  ixfipha  to  fp«r  jt|df^ 
«nNi^  wiba  •««  lM(bt«r  <|iMiiA«d  Uian  any  o^ui  I 
]0(9w  to  teid^  tl>«  cootivMii^f    Yq»  oopio,  w§ 
V»9i^  imtnictod  io  the  emm*^  wjmI  Modod  noi  tbat 
I  iiioqiU.o|po&  it>  Yoor  caioj&o^pwaryt  vlwcli  wat 
yiM j(lhnd  without >  noipg^  aadofniikh  IwiMl 
|MMoiiii«diQtbtlMiooiiAii«}ee,  I  rwd  o^«  i^  over 
wtb  miadi  ddigbt,  oml  u  much  iMtroctaon :  and, 
witkout-  iiOlering  yon,  or  makinf  rayielf  imco 
PomI  tbao  I  am,  not  wilbotit  ooaie  qawy.    I  i^ai 
ImK  tp  he  mioimtd  bow  ao  epic  j^oam  thonld  bo 
vrittCB,  or  howa  tragedy  kkoM  be  oootrivod  and 
imanagrf,  i»  bettor  verse,  and  with  more  jodgmeot, 
HhanlcooldteachotbefS.    ▲  native  of  ParnaMoi^ 
and  bred  up  in  the  atodice  of  iu  ftiadamental 
lew^^  Bta^.receiire  new  lif htt  from  bit  contempo- 
tariea;  but  itisafnidgingkindoCpPBite  which  bo 
givcabiibenefactori.    He  ia  move  obliged  than  be 
ia  fviUing  to  acknowledge  :  there  i»  a  tinctnre  of 
puHce  in  bia  commendation!.    For  where  I  own  I 
om^^aogbty  I  oonfeaa  my  want  of  knowledge.    A 
judga  upon  the  btmcb  may»  out  of  good-nature,  or 
at  4eatt  intornt,  encourage  the  pleadingi  of  a 
pnpy  eooniellar^  hot  be  does  not  willingly  com- 
wend  bia  brother  aergrant  at  the  bar;  espedally 
vbea  he  oontrola  hi»  law,  and  expoaet  that  igno- 
rance which  ii  made  aacred  by  lus  place.    I  gave 
the  unknown  author  hie  due  commendation,   I 
mott  .oonfiMB:  but  who  can  anawer  for  me,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  poets,  who  heard  me  read  the 
fioem,  whether  we  ahould  not  have  been  better 
pleased  to  haveseen  our  own  names  at  the  bottom 
of  tba  title-page  ?     Perhapa  we  commended  it  the 
note,  that  we  mif  ht  seem  to  be  above  the  ccnsnm. 
Wo  .are  naturally  datpli^sed  with  an  unknown 
Oritic,  as.  the  ladies  am  with  a  lampooner ;  because 
«a  ara  bitten,  ia  the  dark,  and  know  not  where  to 
fastto  our  revenge.     But  great  excellencies  will 
KPik  their  wey  through  all  sorts  of  opposition.    I 
applandfd  rather  out  of  decency  than  affection; 
fn^waa  ambitious,  as  some  yet  can  witness,  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  man  with  whom  I  h^  the  bo- 
l^ur  to  converse,  and  that  almost  daily,  for  so 
l^uny  yjeaca  together.    Heaven  knows,  if  I  have 
heartily  forgiven  you  this  deceit.    You  extorted  a' 
yraise,  which  I  should  willingly  have  given,  had  I 
^uown  you.    Nothing  ha4  been  more  easy  than  to 
commend  a  patron  of  a  long  standiog.    The  world 
would  join  with  me,  if  the  encomiums  were  just; 
%nd  if  onjusc,  would  ej^cute  a  grateful  fla,tterer. 
Put  to  come  aoonymous  u|Km  Due,  and  force  me 
to  commenfl  you  against  ^y  inteifes^  waf  not 
^^gether  so,  fair,  give  me  leave  to  s^y,  as  it  wi|s 
politic    For,  by  concealing  your  quality,   you 


might  clfarly  uod(Britaad  how  ya«t  wq^  BWtq^ 
Odi  and  that  the  general  approbation  was  given  t» 
j^our  merit,  not  yonr  titles.  Thua,  like  Apellc^ 
yoi^  atood  unseen  behind  your  own  Venoi;  aoA 
receiyod  the  praises  of  the  passing  multitude :  t]^ 
^^;oj^  waa  commenced,  not  the  author :  and  I  doabt 
not,  this  was  one  of  the  moat  pleasing  adveator«0 
of  your  life. 

I  have  detained  your  lordship  longer  than  I  m- 
tend^  in  this  dispute  of  preference  betwixt  the  epim 
^oem  and  the  drama:  and  yet  have  not  fennally 
answered  any  of  the  argumenta  which  are  brought 
by  Aristotle  on  the  other  side,  and  set  in  th^  fairest 
Ugbt  by  Dacier.    But  I  suppose,  without  lookiogr 
on  the  book,  }  may  have  touched  on  some  of  th^ 
otuections.    For,  in  this  address  to  your  kn-dshipiy 
I  design  not  a  treatise  of  heroic  poetry,  but  write 
in  a  loose  q>istolary  way,  aomewhat  tending  to 
^hat  subject,  after  the  example  of  Horace,  in  bi^ 
^rst  epistle  of  the  second  book  to  Augustus  Caesar* 
and  of  that  to  the  Pisos,  which  we  call  his  Art 
of  Poetry.     In  both  of  which  he  observes  no 
method  that  I  can  trace,  whatever  Scaliger  the 
father,  or  Heinsius,  may  have  seen,  or  rather 
think  they  had  seen.    I  have  taken  up,  laid  down, 
and  resumed,  as  often  as  I  pleased,  the  same  sub* 
ject :  and  this  loose  proceeding  I  shall  use  througls 
all  tbia  prefatory  dedication.    Yet  all  this  while  I 
have  been  sailing  with  aome  side-wind  or  other 
toward  the  point  I  proposed  in  the  beginning :  the 
greatneiis  and  excellency  of  an  heroic  poem,  with 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  that  work^ 
The  comparison  therefore  which  I  made  betwiict 
the  epopee,  and  the  tragedy,  waa  not  altogether 
a  di^esaion  :  for  it  is  concluded  on  all  hands,  tha^ 
they  are  both  t^e  ma^^r-pieces  of  human  wit 

In  the  mean  time,  I  may  be  bold  to  draw  thip 
corollary  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
the  iUe  of  heroic  poets  is  very  short :  all  are  no^ 
such  who  have  afsumed  that  lofty  title  in  ancient 
or  modem  ages,  or  have  been  so  esteemed  by  theif 
partial  and  ignorant  admirers. 

There  have  been  but  one  great  Ilias,  and  one 
iEneis,  in  so  many  ages.  The  nejrt,  but  the  next 
with  a  long  interval  betwixt,  was  the  Jerusalem :  l 
mean  not  so  much  in  distance  of  time,  as  in  excel* 
lency.  After  these  three  are  entered,  aome  lord 
chamberlain  should  be  appointed,  abme  critic  of 
authority  should  be  set  before  the  door,  to  keep 
out  a  crowd  of  little  poeU,  who  press  for  admission, 
and  are  not  of  quality.  Maevius  would  be  deafen- 
ing  your  lordship^s  ears,  with  his 

Fortunam  Priami  cantabo,  k  nobile  bcUum. 
Mere  Ibatian,  aa  Horace  would  tell  you  from  be* 
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llhid,  without  pretfing  forward,  and  more  smoke 
than  fire.  Polci,  Boyardo,  and  Ariosto,  would 
cry  out,  make  room  for  the  Italian  poets,  the  dcs- 
caadants  of  Virfil  m  a  right  line.  Father  Le 
Mora,  with  his  Samt  Louis ;  and  Scudery  with  his 
Alaric,  for  a  godly  king,  and  Gothic  eonqueror;  and 
Chapelain  would  take  it  ill  that  bis  maid  should  be 
refused  a  place  with  Helen  and  Lavinia.  Spenser 
has  a  better  plea  for  his  Fairy  Queen,  had  his 
action  been  finished,  or  had  been  one.  And  Mil- 
ton, if  the  devil  had  not  been  his  hero,  instead  of 
Adam,  if  the  giant  had  not  foiled  the  knight,  and 
driven  him  out  of  his  strong  hold,  to  wander 
through  the  world  with  bb  lady -errant;  and  if 
there  had  not  been  more  machining  persons  than 
human,  in  his  poem.  After  these,  the  rest  of  our 
English  poets  shall  not  be  mentioned.  I  hare  that 
honour  for  them  which  I  ought  to  have;  but  if 
they  are  worthies,  they  arc  not  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  three  whom  I  have  named,  and  who 
are  established  in  their  reputation. 

Before  I  quitted  the  comparison  betwixt  epic 
poetry  and  tragedy,  I  should  have  acquainted  my 
judge  with  one  advantage  of  the  forYncr  over  the 
latter,   which  I  now  casually  remember  out  of  the 
preface  of  Segrais  before  his  translation  of  the 
JEneis,    or  out  of  Bossu,    no  matter  which.     The 
style  of  the  heroic  poem  is,  and  ought  t6  be,  more 
lofty  than  that  of  the  drama.    The  critic  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  right,  for  the  reason  already  urged : 
the  work  of  tragedy  is  on  the  passions ;  and,  in  a 
dialogue,  both  of  them  abhor  strong  metaphors, 
in  which  the  epopee  delights.  A  poet  cannot  speak 
too  plainly  on  the  stage :  lor,    volat  irrevocabile 
verbum ;  the  sense  is  lost,  if  it  be  not  takeh  0y- 
ing  i  but  what  we  read  alone,  we  have  leisure  to 
digest.     There  an  author  may  beautify  his  sense 
by  the  boldness  of  his  expression,  which,  if  we  un- 
derstand not  fully  at  tbe  first,  we  may  dwell  upon 
it,  till  we  find  the  secret  force  and  excellence. — 
That  which  curt:s  the  manners  by  alterative  physic, 
as  I  said  before,    must  proceed  by  insensible  de- 
grees ;  but  that  which  purges  the  passions,  must 
do  its  business  all  at  once,  or  wholly  fail  of  its 
effect,    at  least  in  the  present  operation,    and 
without  repeated  doses.      We  must  beat  the  iron 
while  it  is  hot^  but  we  may  polish  it  at  leisure. — 
Thus  my  lord,  you  pay  the  fine  of  my  forgetful- 
ness  $  and  yet  the  merits  of  both  causes  are  where 
they  were,  and  undecided,  till  yon  declare  whe- 
ther it  be  more  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  have 
their  manners  in  general  corrected,  or  their  pride 
«nd  hard-heartedness  removed. 

I  must  now  cooae  closer  to  my  present  business; 
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and    not   think  of  making^  more  inrasive  wary 
abroad,  when,  like  Hannibal,  I  am  called  back  to 
the  defence  of  my  own  country.    Virgil  is  attacko4 
by  many  enemies:    he  has  a  wh9le  confederacy 
against  him,  and  I  most  endeavour  to  defend  bin) 
as  wen  as  1  am  able.      Bnt  their  principal  ob* 
jections  being  against  his  mosal,  the  dnrati<)a  or 
length  of  time  taken  up  in  tbe  notion  of  the  poem, 
and  what  thty  have  to  urge  agiiinst  tbe  manners  o( 
his  hero ;    I  shall  omit  the  rest  at  mere  cavila  of 
grammarians :   at  the  worst  but  casual  slips  of  a 
great  man's  pen,  or  inoonnderable  faults  of  an  ad^ 
mirable  poem,  which  the  author  had  not  leisure  tci 
review  before  his  death.     Macrobius  has  answered 
what  the  ancients  could  urge  against  him ;  an4 
some  things  1  have  lately  read  in  Tanneguy,  l# 
Fevre,  Valois,  and  another  whom  I  name  not,^ 
which  are  scarce  worth  answering.     They  begin 
with  the  moral  of  his  poem,  which  1  have  elsewhere 
confesse<^  and  still  must  own,  not  to  be  so  noble 
as  that  of  Homer.      But  let  both  be  fairiy  stated  $ 
and,  without  contradicting  my  first  opinion,  I  can 
show  that  Virgirs  was  as  useful  to  the  Romans  of 
his  age,  as  Homer's  was  to  the  Grecians  of  hu :    ii^ 
what  time  soever  he  maybe  supposed  to  hava 
lived  and  flourished.      Homer^s  moral  was  to  uig^ 
the  necessity  of  union,  and  of  a  good  understand** 
ing  betwixt  confederate  states  and  princes  engaged . 
in  a  war  with  a  mighty  monarch  ;    as  also  of  dis« 
cipline  in  an  army,  and  obedience  in  their  several 
chiefs,  to  the  supreme  commander  of  the  joint 
forces.    To  inculcate  this,  he  sets  forth  the  ruinous 
efic-cts  of  discord  in  the  camp  of  those  allies,  ooca* 
sioned  by  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  general,  and  one 
of  the  next  in  ofllce  under  him.      Agamemnon 
gives  the  provocation,  and  Achilles  rssents  the  in* 
jury.     Both  parties  are  faulty  in  the  quarrel,  and 
accordingly  they  are  both  punished  :  the  aggressor 
is  forced  to  sue  for  peace  to  bis  inferior  on  disho<9 
nourable  conditions ;  the  deserter  refuses  the  satisr 
faction  offered,  and  his  obstinacy  costs  him  his  best 
friend.    This  works  the  natural  effect  of  choK'r, 
and  turns  bis  rage  against  him  by  whom  he  was 
last  affronted,   and  most  sensibly.    The  greater 
anger  expels  the  less;    but  his  character  is  still 
preserved.     In  the  mean  timt?  the  Grecian  army 
receives  loss  on  loss,  and  is  half  destroyed  by  n 
pestilence  into  tbe  bargain. 

Qnicquid  del)  rant  reges,  plectontur  Achivi. 


As  the  poet,  in  the  first  part  of  the  example,  had 
shown  the  bad  effects  of  discord,  so  after  the  re* 
coocilement  he  gives  the  good  effects  of  unityw— r 
For  Ut«tor  is  stain,  and  then  Troy  must  falL    By 
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this  it  H  prtbilAe,  Aat  Honfter  lived  when  the 
tiediaa  monarchy  was  grown  formidable  to  the 
^(^redarijt;  and  that  the  jomt  endeavours  of  his 
ftountrymen  wore  Httle  enough  to  preserve  their 
Cbmmon  fVe^edom  ifipom  an  encroaching  enemy. — 
gnch  iras  hb  moral,  which  all  critics  have  allowed 
to  be  more  noble  thah  that  of  Virgil,  though  not 
c9apted  to  the  thnes  in  which  the  Roman  poet 
Hved.  Had  Virgil  flonrished  in  the  af  e  of  Ennius, 
iHid  Addressed  to  Scipio,  he  htid  probably  taken 
fh«sftme  moral,  or  some  other  not  unlike  it  For 
then  the  Romans  were  in  as  much  danger  from  the 
Carthaginian  commonwealth,  as  the  Grecians  were 
^rOm  the  Assyrian  or  Median  monarchy.  But  we 
Jure  to  consider  him  as  ^ting  his  poem  in  a  time 
#hen  the  old  form  of  government  was  subverted, 
4nd  a  n^w  one  just  established  by  Oetavius  Cesar : 
in  effect  by  force  of  arms,  but  seemingly  by  the 
Consent  of  the  Roman  people.  The  commonwealth 
'  liad  received  a  deadly  wound  m  the  former  civil 
Wars  betwixt  Marius  and  Sylla.  The  commons, 
#h3e  the  fhrst  prevailed,  had  almost  shaken  off  the 
"yoke  ctf  the  nobility ;  and  Marius  rod  Cirnia,  like 

^e  captains  of  the  mob,  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  the  public  good,  and  of  domg  justice  on 

the  oppressors  of  their  liberty,  revenged  them- 
selves, without  form  of  law,  on  their  private  ene- 

•Itties.    Sjrlla,  in  his  turn,  proscribed  the  heads  of 

the  adverse  party :  he,  too,  had  nothing  but  liber- 
ty and  rcf  jrmation  in  his  mouth  (f6r  the  cause  of 

religion  is  but  a  modem  motive  to  rebellion,   in- 
tented  by  the  christian  priesthood,  refining  on  the 

lieathen).      Sylla,  lo  be  sure,   meant  no  more 

good  to  the  Roman  people  than  Marius  before, 

whatever  be  declared  ;  but  sacrificed  the  lives,  and 

took  the  estates  of  all  his  enemies,  to  gratify  those 

%ho  brought  him  hito  power :    such  m  as  the  refor- 

tnation  of  the  government  by  both  parties.    The 

senate  and  the  commons  were  the  two  bases  on 

which  it  stood ;    and  the  two  champions  of  either 

faction,    each  destroyed  the  foundations  of  the 

other  side :  so  the  fabric  of  consequence  must  foil 

betwixt  them,   and  tyranny  must  be  built  upon 

their  niiris.     This  comes  of  altering  fundamental 

laws  and  constitutions.      Like  him,  who,  bring  in 

good  health,  lodged  himself  m  a  ph3rsician's  house, 

and  ^as  over-persuaded  by  his  landlord  to  take 

physic,  of  which  he  died,  for  the  benefit  of  his 

doctor :  Stavo  ben  (was  written  on  his  monument) 
ma,  perstar  meglio,  stoqui. 

After  the  death  of  those  two  ujwrpers,  the  com- 

mouwcalth  seemed  to  recover,  and  held  up  its 
head  for  a  little  time.  But  it  was  all  the  while  in 
a  Sftp  coosmnption,  wttich  is  a  flattering  disease. 
Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Cssar,  had    found   the 


sweets  of  ariiitrary  power;    and,   eatdh'  being  d 
ch6ck  to  the  other's  growth,  struck  up  a  folse 
friendship  amongst  themselves,    and  divided  ttte 
government  betwixt  them,   which  none  of  them 
was  able  to  assume  alone.    These  were  the  public- 
spirited  men  of  their  age,    that  is,   patriots  of 
their  own  interest     The  commonwealtK  looked 
with  a  florid  countenance  in   their  management, 
spread  in  bulk,    and  all  the  while  was  wasting  in 
the  vitals.    Not  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  fb^ 
repetition  of  what  you  know :    after  the  death  tff 
Crassus,    Poropey  found   himself   outwitted   by 
Csesar ;    broke  with  him,  overpowered  him  in  the 
senate,  and   caused  many  unjnst  decrees  to  pastf 
agamst  him  :  Caesar,  thus  injured,'  and  unable  to 
resist  the  faction  of  the  nobles,  which  was  uow  up- 
permost (for  he  was  a  Marian)   had  recourse  to 
arms;  and  his  cause  was  just  against  Pompey, 
but  not  against  his  country ;    whose  constitntioQ 
ought  to  have  been  sacred  to  him  4    and  never  fo 
have  been  violated  on  the  account  of  any  private 
wrong.     But  he  prevailed ;   and  Heaven  declariag 
for  him,  he  became  a  providential  monarch,  under 
the  title  of  perpetual  dictator.     He  being  murder- 
ed by  his  own  son,  whom  I  neither  dare  commend, 
nor  can  justly  blame,  (though  Dante,  in  hislnfemo. 
has  put  him  and  Cassius,    and    Judas  Iscariot 
betwixt  them,  into  the  great  deviPs  mouth)  the  com- 
monwealth popped  up  its  head  for  the  third  time, 
under  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  then  sunk  fofever. 
Thus  the  Roman  people  were  grossly  guUed, 
twice  or  thrice  over ;  and  as  often  enslaved  in  one 
century,  and  under  the  same  pretence  of  reforma- 
tion.     At  last  the  two  battles  of  Philippi  gave  the 
decisive  stroke  against  liberty ;  and  not  long  after, 
the  commonwealth  was  turned  into  a  monarchy,  by 
the  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  Augustus.      It  is 
true,  that  the  despotic  power  could  not  have  foUen 
into  better  hands,   than  those  of  the  first   and 
second  Caisar.     Your  lordship  well  knows  what 
obligations  Virgil  had  to  the  latter  of  them  :    he 
saw,  beside,  that  the  commonwealth  was  lost  with- 
out resource:  the  heads  of  it  destroyed;  the  senate 
new  moulded,  grown  degenerate;  and  either  bought 
ofii  or  thrusting  their  own  necks  into  the  jroke,  out 
of  fear  of  being  forced.      Yet  I  may  safely  affirm 
for  our  great  author  (as  men  of  good  sense  are 
generqlly  honest)  that  he  was  still  of  republican 
principles  in  his  heart—* 

Secretisqoe  piis,  bis  dantem  jura  Catonem- 

I  think,  1  need  use  no  other  argument  to  justify 
my  opinion,  than  that  of  this  one  line,  tiakcn  from 
the  eighth  book  of  the  JEoeis.     If  be  had  not  well 
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,Mu£ed  hii  patron^s  temper,  it  might  have  ruined. 

lum  with  another  prince.      But  Augustus  was  not 

disoontented,  at  least  that  we  can  6nd,  that  Cato 

was  placed,    hy  his  own  poet,  in  Elysium;   and 

there  giving  lavs  to  the  huly  souls,  who  deserved 

t«i  be  separated  from  the  vulgar  sort  of  good  bpirits. 
.  For  his  conscience  could  not  but  whisper  to  the 

arbitrary  monarch,  that  the  kings  of  Rome  were 

at  first  elective,  and  governed  not  without  a  senate: 

that    Romulus  was  no   hereditary  prince,  .and 

though/  after  his  death,  he  received  divine  honours, 

for  the  good  be  did  on  Earth,  yet  hewasbntargod 

,of  their  own  making:  that  the  last  Tarquin  was 

expelled  justly  for  overt-acts  of  tyranny^  and  male- 
julministration  ;  for  such  are  the  conditions  of  an 

elective  kingdom :    and  I  meddle  not  with  others : 

being,  ibr  my  own  opinion,  of  Montaigne's  prin- 
ciples, that  an  boncst  man  ought  to  be  contented 

with  that  form  of  government,  and  with  those  fun- 

^mental  constitutions   of  it,    which  he  received 

from  his  ancestors,  and  under  which  himself  was 

bom.      Though  at  the  same  tim)e^  he  confessed 

freely,  that  if  he  could  have  chosen  his  place  of 

birth,  it  should  have  been  at  Venice :   which,  for 

many  reasons,  I  dislike,  and  am  better  pleased  to 
iiave  been  bom  an  Englishman. 

But  to  return  from  my  kxig  rambling:    I  say 
/that  Virgil  having  maturely  weighed  the  oondition 

of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  that  an  entire 
liberty-  was  not  to  be  retrieved  :  that  the  present 
.aettlecHmt  bad  the  prospect  of  a  long  continuance 
in  the  same  family,  or  thoae  adopted  into  it :  that 

be  held  hSs  paternal  estate  from  the  bounty  of  the 
^onqoeror,  by  whom  he  was  likewise  enriched, 
lAteemed,  and  cherished:  that  this  conqueror, 
though  of  &  bed  kind,-  was  the  very  best  of  it :  that 
4he  iirts  of  peace  floorished  under  him  :  that  all 
jnen  might  be  happy,  if  they  would  be  quiet ; 
4hat  now  he  was  in  possession  of  the  whole,  yet  he 
Abaied  a  great  part  of  hiy  authority  with  the 
i»enale :  that  he  would  be  chosen  into  the  ancient 
«Aces  of  the  commonwealth,  and  ruled  by  the 
ipower  which  he  derived  from  them  ;  and  prorogned 

his  government  from  time  to  time  :  still,  as  it 
ware,  threateoing  to  dismiss  himself  from, public 
cares,  which  be  exercised  more  for  the  common 
good,  than  for  any  delight  he  took  in  greatness: 
these  IhingK,  I  aay,  being  considered  by  the  poet, 
^c  concluded  tt  to  be  the  iliterost  of  his  country 
lobe  so  governed :  to  infuse  an  awful  respect  into 
•the  peup4«  tewasds  such  a  prince:  by  that  resp<>t*t 
to  confirm  thair  obedience  to  him:  and  by  that 
obedience  to  make  them  happy.  This  m-as  the 
gf  his  divine  pgicm:  honest  in  the  poets 
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honourable  to  the  emperor,  whom  he  derives  from 
a  divine  extraction  ^  and  reflecting  part  of  that 
honour  on  the  Roman  people,  whom  he  derivea 
also  from  the  Trqjans ;  and  not  only  profitable, 
but  necessary  to  the  present  age;  and  likely  to  be 
such  to  their  posterity.  That  it  was  the  received 
opinion  that  the  Romans  were  descended  from  tho 
Trqjans,  and  Julius  Casar  from  lulus  the  "son  of 
^neas,  wad  enough  for  Virgil :  though  perhaps  he 
thought  not  so  himself :  or  that  iEncas  ever  was  in 
Italy,  which  Bochartus  mam'festly  proves.  And 
Homer,  where  he  says  that  Jupiier  hated  thje 
house  of  Priam,  and  was  resolved  to  transfer  tl^e 
kingdom  to  the  family  of  .flEneas,  .yet  mentions 
nothing  of  his  leading  a  colony  into  a  foreign 
country,  and  scttliag  there ;  but  that  the  Romans 
valued  themselves  on  their  Trojan  ancestry,  is  so 
undoubted  a  truth,  that  I  need  not  prove  it.  £v^ 
the  seals  which  wo  have  remaining  of  Julius  CaE»ar,  ■" 
which  we  kuow  to  be  antique,  have  the  sur  of 
Venus  over  them,  tliough  they  were  all  graven 
after  his  death,  as  a  note  that  he  was  deified.  I 
doubt  not  but  one  reason,  why  Augustus  should 
be  so  passionately  concerned  for  the  preservation 
of  the  £neis,  which  its  author  had  condemned  to 
be  burnt,  as  an  imperfect  poem,  by  his  last  will 
and  testament,  was,  because  it  did  him  a  real 
service,  as  well  as  an  honour ;  that  a  work  should 
not  be  lost,  where  his  divine  original  was  celebfhted 
in  verse,  which  had  the  character  of  immortality 
stamped  upon  it 

Neither  were  the  great  Roman  families  which 
flourished  in  his  thne,  less  obliged  to  him  than  the 
emperor.  Your  lordship  Vnews  with  what  address 
he  makes  mention  of  th^,  as  captains  of  ships 
or  leaders  in  the  war;  and  even  some  of  Italian 
extraction  ai«  not  forgotten.  These  arc  the  3ingU 
•tart  which  are  sprinkled  through  the  .£neis;  but 
there  are  mhole  constellations  of  them  in  the  fifth 
book.  And  I  could  not  but  take  notice,  when  I 
transUited  it,  of  some  feivourite  families  to  which  he 
gives  the  victory,  and  awards  the  prizes,  in  the 
person  of  his  hero,  at  the  funeral  games  which 
were  celebrated  in  honpur  of  Anchises.  I  insist 
not  on  their  names ;  but  am  pleased  to  find  the 
Memniii  amongst  them,  derived  from  Menestheuf, 
because  Lucretius  dedicates  to  one  of  that  family, 
a  branch  of  which  destroyed  Corinth.  I  likewise 
cither  found  or  fomicd  an  image  to  myself  of  the 
contrary  kind:  that  those  who  lost  the  prizes, 
were  such  as  disobliged  the  poet,  or  were  in  dif 
grace  with  Augustus,  or  emmics  to  Maecenas: 
and  this  was  the  poetical  revenge  he  took.  For 
genus  injtabUc  Vatum,  as  Iloratfc  says.    Vilmk 
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«  poet  is  thoroughly  provoked,  he  wfll  do  himself 
justice,  however  dear  it  cost  him,  animamquc 
in  voin^re  ponit  I  think  tbeie  ftre  not  bare 
ImaginationB  of  my  own,  though  I  find  no  trace  of 
them  in  the  commentators;  but  one  poet  may 
judge  of  another,  by  himtelf.  The  vengeance  we 
defer,  it  not  forgotten.  1  hinted  before,  that  the 
whole  Roman  people  were  obliged  by  VirgiJ,  in 
deriving  them  from  Tkoy :  an  ancestry  which  they 
affected.  We,  and  the  French,  are  of  the  same 
humour:  they  would  be  thought  to  descend  from 
ason,  I  think,  of  Hector:  and  we  would  have  our 
•  Britain  both  named  and  planted  by  a  descendant 
of  ^Eoeas.  Spenser  ftivoors  this  opinion  what  he 
can.  Ho  prince  Arthur,  or  whoever  he  intends 
by  him,  is  a  Trtgan.  Thus  the  hero  of  Homer 
was  a  Grecian,  of  VirgU'a  Roman,  of  Tasso  an 
Italian. 

I  have  transgressed  my  bounds,  and  gone  farther 
than  the  moral  leads  me.  But  if  your  lordship  is 
not  tired,  I  am  safe  enough. 

Thus  far,  1  think,  my  author  Is  defended.  But 
as  Augustus  is  still  shadowed  in  the  person  of 
JEneas,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  when  I  come 
to  the  manners  which  the  poet  gives  his  hero,  I 
must  prepare  that  subject,  by  showmg  how  dex- 
tiously  he  managed  both  the  prince  and  people, 
so  as  to  displease  neither,  and  to  do  good  to  both : 
which  is  the  part  of  a  wise  and  an  honest  man, 
and  proves,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  courtier  not 
to  be  a  knave.  I  shall  continue  still  to  speak  my 
thoughts  like  a  freebom  subject,  as  I  am :  though 
such  things  perhaps,  QS  no  Dutch  commentator 
could,  and  I  am  sure  no  Frenchman  durst'  I  have 
already  told  your  lordship  my  opfaiion  of  Virgil ; 
that  lie  was  no  arbitrary  man  :  obliged  be  was  to 
bis  master  for  his  bounty ;  and  he  repays  him 
with  good  counsel,  how  to  behave  himself  in  his 
new  monarchy,  so  as  to  gain  the  afibctions  of  his 
sul^ects,  and  deserve  to  be  called  the  father  of  his 
country.  From  this  consideration  it  is,  that  he 
chose  the  ground-work  of  his  poem,  one  empire 
destroyed,  and  another  raised  from  the  ruins  of 
it  tliit  was  the  just  parallet  ^eas  could  not 
pretend  to  be  Priam's  heir,  in  a  lineal  succession : 
for  Anchises,  the  hero's  father,  was  only  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  and  Helenas, 
a  son  of  Priam,  was  yet  surviving,  and  might 
lawfully  daim  before  him.  It  may  be,  Viigil 
mentions  him  on  that  account  N^tither  has  he 
forgotten  Priamus,  in  the  fiftk  of  his  ^neis,  the 
son  of  Polites,  youngest  son  to  Priam ;  who  was 
slam  by  Pyrrhus,  in  the  second  book..  ^Eneas  had 
only  married  Creitia,  Priam's  daughter,  and  by 
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her  could  have  no  title,  while  any  of  the  inalv 
issue  were  remaining.  In  thb  case,  the  poet  gav<Q 
him  the  next  title,  which  is  that  of  an  elective  king. 
The  remaining  Trqans  chose  him  to  lead  them 
forth,  and  settle  them  in  some  foreign  country. 
Ilioneus,  in  his  speech  to  Dido,  calls  him  ex- 
pressly by  the  name  of  king.  Our  poet,  who  all 
this  while  had  Augustus  in  his  eye,  had  no  desire 
be  should  seem  to  succeed  by  any  right  of  in- 
heritance, derived  from  Julius  Caesar:  soch  si 
title  being  but  one  degme  removed  from  oon<|Qest. 
For  what  was  introduced  by  force,  by  force  may 
be  removed.  It  was  better  fbr  the  people  that 
tbcy  should  give,  than  he  should  take.  Since  that 
gift  was  indeed  no  more  at  bottom  than  a  trust  $ 
Virgil  gives  us  an  example  of  this,  in  the  person 
of  Mezentitts.  He  governed  arbitrarily,  he  was  ex- 
pelled }  and  came  to  the  deserved  end  of  all  ty* 
rants.  Our  author  shows  us  another  sort  of  king* 
ship,  in  the  person  of  Latimls:  he  was  descended 
from  Saturn,  and,  as  I  remember,  hi  the  third 
degree.  He  is  described  a  just  and  gracioos 
prince ;  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  ; 
always  consul thig  withiiis  senate,  to  promote  the 
common  good.  We  find  him  at  the  head  of  them, 
when  be  enters  into  the  oouncil^hall.  Speaking 
first,  but  still  demanding  their  advice,  and  steer* 
uig  by  it,  as  far  as  the  iniquity  of  the  times  Yoold 
sufi<9r  him.  And  this  'A  the  proper  character  of  a 
king  by  inheritance,  who  is  bora  a  father  of  hit 
country.  .Sneas,  though  ke  married  the  heirasa 
of  the  crown,  yet  claimed  no  title  to  it  during  the 
life  of  his  father-in-law.  Pater  arma  Latinus  ha- 
beto,  5&C  are  Virgil's  words.  As  for  himself,  he 
was  contented  to  take  care  of  his  oounlry-gods, 
who  were  not  those  of  Latium :  wherein  our  divine 
author  seems  to  relate  to  the  after-practice  of  the 
Romans,  which  was  to  adopt  the  gods  of  those 
they  conquered,  or  received  as  members  of  theit 
commonwealth.  Yet  withal,  be  plainly  tonchee 
at  the  oflke  of  the  high  priesUMod,  with  whick 
Augustus  was  invested :  and  which  made  bis  per- 
son more  sacred  and  inf  iolable,  than  even  the 
tribonttial  power.  It  was  not  therefore  for  nothing, 
that  the  most  jadicx>us  of  all  poets  made  that  oflke 
vacant,  by  the  death  of  Pantheas,  in  the  seooad 
book  of  the  .£nets,  for  his  hero  to snooeed  ia  it; 
and  consequently  fbr  Augustus,  to  eqjoy.  1 1 
not  that  any  of  the'  commentators  ha: 
notice  of  that  passage.  If  they  have  not,  I  ea 
sure  they  ought;  and  if  they  have,  I  em  ttot  in» 
debted  to  them  for  the  observetion>  tl^e  woidi  ef 
Virgil  are  very  plain, 

Sacra,  tnoiqiie  tibi  commendat  l^n^el 
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As  for  Augustus,  or  his  ancle  Julias,  claiming 
by  dcscem  from  JEatis ;  that  title  b  already  out 
of  doors,  .£aeas  succeeded  not,  but  was  elected. 
Troy  was  ft>redoomed  to  Dill  for  ever. 

Poetquam  res  Asis,  Priamique  evertere  rc^pDum 
Immeritum  visum  SuperiSj— *    JEoeis,  lib.  iti  1. 

Augustus,  it  it  true,  had  once  restored  to  re- 
build that  cKy,  and  there  to  make  the  seat  of  em- 
pire ;  but  Horace  writes  an  ode  on  purpose  to 
deter  hhn  from  that  thought :  declaring  the  place 
to  be  accursed,  and  that  the  gods  would  as  often 
destroy  It,  as  it  should  be  raised.  Hereupon  the 
emperor  laid  aside  a  project  so  ungratefbl  to  the 
Roman  people.  But  by  this,  my  lord,  we  may 
Conclude  that  he  bad  still  his  pedigree  in  his 
head,  and  had  an  itch  of  being  Aonght  a  di- 
vine king,  if  his  poets  had  not  ghren  hint  better 
•ounsel. 

I  will  pass  by  many  less  material  (il)|}ectiont, 
Ibr  want  of  rt«om  to  answer  them ;  what  follows 
ftcit  is  cf  great  hnportanee.  If  the  crittes  can  make 
out  their  charge :  for  it  is  levelled  at  the  manners 
which  our  poet  gives  his  hero,  and  which  are  the 
aame  which  were  eminently  seen  hi  his  Augustus : 
those  manners  were,  piety  tA  the  gods,  and  a 
dntifril  aHiectlon  to  his  fiither ;  love  to  his  rela- 
tions ;  care  of  his  people ;  courage  and  conduct 
kk  the  wars ;  gratitude  to  those  who  had  obliged 
him,  and  justice  in  general  to  mankind. 

Piety,  as  your  lordship  sees,  takes  place  of  all, 
at  the  chief  part  of  bis  character :  and  the  word 
in  ta6U  is  more  full  than  it  can  possibly  be  ez^ 
ptcssed  in  any  modem   language;    for  there  it 
comprehends  not  only  devotion  to  the  gods,  but 
filial  loveand  tender  affection  to  rel|itions  of  all 
sorts.    As  instances  of  this,  the  deities  of  IVoy, 
and  his  own  penates,  are  made  the  oompanioaf 
•f  his  ftight :  they  appear  to  him  in  his  Toyuge, 
and  adviae  him  ;  and  at  last  be  replaces  them  in 
Italy,  their  native  country.    For  his  fotber,  he^ 
takes  hini  OB  his  back;  he  leads  his  Mttle  s6n{ 
bis  wHe  follows  hhn;    but,    losing  his  fooUteps 
through  fear  or  ignorance,  he  goes  back  into  the 
midst  of  his  enemies  to  find  her ;  and  leaves  not 
bis  punmlt  till  her  ghost  appears,   to  forbid  his 
ft«ther  aeareh.    I  will  say  nothing  of  bis  duty  to 
bli  fother  while  he  Kved,  bis sortow  for  his  death; 
of  the  games  instituted  in  honour  of  his  meoMry ; 
or  ieekmg  hhn,  by  his  command,  even  after  his 
death,  hi  the  Elysian  lleUlt.    I  will  not  mention 
bis  tendeness  for  hb  son,  which  every  where  is 
visible .  of  his  raising  a  tomb  for  Polydoms,  the 
«l^9equiea  for  Misenus,  his  pious  rtmembraoce  of 
Beiphobtts ;   the  funeral  of  his  nurse ;  his  grief 
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hr  Paltas,  and  hit  revenge  taktn  on  his  murderer, 
whom  otherwise,  by  his  natural  compassioo,  ho 
haid  forgiven;  andtbenthe  poem  had  been  left  tm- 
perfbct  I  forire  coiild  have  had  no  certun  |»roipeci 
of  Ms  happiness,  while  the  last  obstacle  to  it  waa 
unremeved.    Of  the  other  parts  which  eompo^ 
hk  character,  as  a  king,  or  u  a  general,  1  need  mf 
nothhig;   the  whole  Aieis  is  one  eonthiued  In* 
staoceof  someone  or  other  of  them ;  and  where  I 
find  any  thing  of  tbvm  taxed,  it  ^ould  suffice  nte» 
as  briefiy  as  I  can,  to  vindicate  my  divine  master 
to  ydor  lordship,  and  by  you  to  die  ireader.    But 
beieln,   flagvais,  m  his  admirable  prdace  to  his 
traaaUtioQ  of  the  foeis,   aa  the  author  of  the 
Dauphin's  Virgil  justly  calls  it,  haapcevetttedme. 
Him  I  IbUow,  and  whatl  borrow  fkom  hhn,  am 
ready  to  mdkaawhigt  to  Inm.    For,  impartially 
ipcaking,  the  Freneh  are  as  nocb  better  critiGa 
than  the  Bhglish,  aa  they  are  wofie  poets.    Tbos 
we  genamlly  allow,  that  they  bettw  miderstattd 
the  managemenl  of  a  war,   than  our  blaadeiB  | 
but  we  know  we  are  superiour  to  themrin  the  day 
of  battle.  They  value  themselves  on  their  geoeralsy 
we  oo  our  soldiers.    But  this  is  not  the  proper 
phuse  to  decide  that  4|uestion,   if  they  make  it 
one.    I  ihall  perhaps  say  as  mnob  of  other  na* 
tions,  and  their  poets,  eMsptmgonly'FBSso;  and 
hope  to  make  my  assmtion  good^  which  is  but 
doing  justice  to  my  country;  part  of  whioh  how 
nour  will  reflectoo  your  lorddiip^  whosetiioughtt 
are  always  just ;  your  numbeis  harmonloua,  your 
words  clioseo,  your  eaptessions  stsong  and  manty, 
your  verse  .flowhig,  and  your  turns  aa  hap|^  aa 
they  are  easy.    Ifyoa  would  set  us  mora  copiesg 
your  ssunple  foM  make  all  precepts  needless. 
In  the  mean  tune,  that  ittUe  you  have  written  it 
owned,  and  that  particularly  by  the  poets  (who* 
are  a  nation  not  over  lavish  of  praise  to  their  eon^ 
temporaries),  as  a  principal  ornament  of  our  Ian*. 
goage :  but  the  sweetest  essences  are  always  oon^ 
fined  in  the  smallest  glasses* 

When  I  speak  of  your  lordship,  it  is  never  a 
digression,  and  tbereibre  t  need  b^  qo  pardon  fbr. 
it;  but  take  up  Segraia  wheie  I  left  him,  and 
shall  use  bim  less  often  than  I  have  occ^^iop  fbc 
him.  For  his  prefoce  is  a  perfect  piece  ffcritidsm^ 
Ml  and  dear,  and  digested  into  an  exact  method ; 
nUoe  is  looso,  and,  ss  I  intended  it,  epistolary., 
Yet  t  dwell  on  many  things  which  be  durst  not 
touch :  for  it  is  dangerous  to  offsnd  an  arbitrary, 
master;  and  every  patron  who  has  the  power  o^ 
Augustus,  has  not  hb  clemency,  in  short,  my, 
lord,  I  would  not  translate  bim,  because  I  would, 
bring  you  somewhat  of  my  own.  His  notes  aad 
obtenrations  on  every  book  are  of  the  same  «t* 
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€«Ueacy ;  tod,  for  tha  tame  isaiioD,  I  omit  the 
greater  part. 

He  takes  no  notice  that  Viiyil  if  arraigned  for 
placing  piety  before  valour;  and  making  that 
piety  the  chief  character  of  his  hero.  I  have  ai> 
ready  said,  from  Bosto,  that  a  poet  is  not  ot>ti$od 
to  make  his  hero  a  virtuoiit  man :  therefore  neither 
Homer  nor  Tasso  are  to  be  blamed,  for  giving 
what  ^predominant  qt^ality  they  pleaaed  to  their 
first  character.  But  Virgil^  who  designed  to  form 
a  perfect  princo,  and  would  insinnate  that  An* 
gustus,  whom  he  calls  ^neas  in  his  poem,  was 
truly  such,  found  himself  obliged  to  make  him 
without  blemish ;  thoroughly  virtuous  :  4uid  a 
thorough  Tirtue  both  begins  and  ends  in  piety. 
1^»mo,  without  question,  obserred  this  before  me ; 
and  therefore  split  his  hero  in  two :  be  gave  Ood* 
W  V^^f  a»d  Rinakb  fortitude,  for  their  chief 
qualities  or  manners.  Homer,  who  had  chosen 
another  moral,  makes  both  AgamemoMi  and 
Achilles  vicidus ;  for  his  design  was,  to  msfruet 
in  virtae,  ,  by  showing  the  deformity  of  vice.  .  I 
avoid  repetition  of  what  I  have  said  above.  What 
foUdws  is  translated  literaHy  from  Segrais. 

Virgil  had  considered,  that  the  greatest  virtues 
•f  Augustus  consisted  in  the  perfect  art  of  go- 
verning his  people :  which  caused  him  to  reign 
•hove  forty  years  In  great  felicity.  He  considered 
that  his  emperor  was  valiant,  civil,  popular,  elo- 
quent, politic,  and  religious  e  be  has  given  all 
these  qualities  to  ^Sneas.  But,  knowing  that  piety 
alone  comprehends  the^  whole  duty  of  man  towaids 
the  gods,  towards  his  country,  ai<d  towards  his 
lelations,  be  judged  that  this  ought  to  be  his  first 
character,  whom  he  would  set  for  a  pattern  of 
perfection.  In  reality,  they  who  believe  that  the 
praises  which  arise  ftom  valour,  are  superior  to 
Chose  which  proceed  from  any  other  virtues,  have 
not  considered  (as  they  ought)  that  valour,  desti- 
tute of  other  virtues,  cannbt  render  a  man  worthy 
of  any  true  esteem.  That  quality,  which  signifies 
■o  more  than  an  mtrepid  courage,  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  many  others  which  are  good,  and  ac- 
companied with  many  which  are  111.  A  man  may 
be  very  valiant,  and  yet  impious  and  vicious.  But 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  piety,  which  excludes  all 
ill  qualitiea,  and  comprehends  even  valour  itself, 
with  all  other  qualities  which  are  good.  Can  wc, 
for  example,  give  the  praise  of  valour  to  a  man 
who  should  see  his  gods  profaned,  and  should 
want  the  courage  to  defend  them  ?  to  a  man  who 
should  abandon  his  father,  Or  desert  his  king  in 
bis  last  necessity? 
Thtts  far  Se$r$ii,  in  givmg  th«  preferencQ  to 


piety,'  before  valour. .  I  will  now  fqlbw  hlmwlMl« 
he  considers  this  vaToiir,  or  intrepid  courage, 
singly  in  itself ;  and  this  also  Virgil  gives  to  bis 
iEncas,  and  that  in  an  heroicaJ  d^rec. 

Having  first  conclude  that  our  poet  did  for  the 
best  iJhtaking  the  first  character  of  his  hero  from 
that  Essential  virtue  on  which  the  rest  depend, 
he  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  in  the  ten  years'  war 
of  Troy,  he  f»s  considered  as  the  second  champioa 
of  his  country ;  allowing  Hector  the  first  place  ; 
and  this,  even  by  the  confession  of  Homer,  who 
took  all  occasions  of  setting  up  his  own  country- 
men the  Grecians,  and  of  undervaluing  the  Tro- 
jan chiefs.  But  ViigU  (whom  Segrais  forgot  to 
cite)  makes  Diomede  give  him  a  higher  character 
for  strength  and  coara^B.  His  testimony  is  thiSj 
in  the  eleventh  book : 

Sletipms  tbia  aspera  contra, 
Contulimusque  menus :  experto  credlte,  quantus 
Indypeum  assurgat,  que  turbine  torqueathastam* 
Si  duo  prssterea  tales  Id:ea  tulis^et 
Terra  viros ;  ultro  Inachtas  venisset  ad  urbea 
Dardanus,  &  versis  lugera  Orascia  fatis. 
Quioquid  apud  duns  cessatum  estmcBnia  Tngse^ 
Hectoris,  Aesique  menu  victoria  GrstOm' 
HsBsit,  &  in  decumum  vestigia  ratulit  annum. 
Ambo  animis,  ambo  imigues  prastai^tibul  aimisi 
Hic^pietate  prior.— 

I  give  not  here  my  translation  of  these  verses  } 
though  I  think  I  have  not  ill  suceeeded  b  them  ( 
because  your  lordship  is  so  great  a  master  of  the 
original,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  deeire  that  yon 
should  see  Virgil  and  me  so  near  together.  But 
you  may  please,  my  lord,  to  take  notice,  that 
the  Latin  author  refines  upon  the  Greek,  and  in- 
sinuates that  Homer  has  done  his  hero  wrong,  in 
giving  the  advantage  of  the  duel  to  his  own  coun- 
tryman; though  Diomedes  was  manifestly  the 
second  c-hampion  of  the  Grecians  i  and  Ulysses 
pi^erred  him  before  Ajax,  when  he  chose  him 
for  the  champion  of  his  nightly  expedition;  for 
he  bad  a  head-piece  of  his  own  ;  and  wanted  only 
the  fortitude  of  another,  to  bring  htm  off  with 
safety;  and  that  he  might  compass  his  design 
with  honour. 

The  French  translator  thus  proceeds :  they  who 
acouse  .^eas  for  want  of  courage,  either  under- 
stand not  Virgil.y'or  have  read  him  slightly ;  other* 
wise  they  would  not  raise  an  objection  so  easy  to 
be  answered.  Hereupon  he  gives  so  many  ii>- 
stances  of  the  hero's  valour,  that  to  repieat  them 
after  him  would  tire  your  lordabip,  and  put  me  to 
the  unneocssary  trouble  of  transcribing  the  greatest 
part  of  the  three  last  £neids«    In  short,   more 
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9>^i  1hit  ie  C3fpccte<i  from  an  Amadis,  a  sir  Lan- 
celot, or  a  whole  round  tabic,  than  he  performs. 
PiDxIma   quseque   mctJt   gladio,    is    the  perfect 
aceotint  of  a  kni^lit  errant     If  it  be  replied,  con- 
tfeued  Scgrais,  that  it  was  not  diflkult  for  him 
to  undertake  and  achieve  such  hardy  enterprises, 
because  he  wore  enchanted  arms ;  that  accusation, 
in  the  first  place,  must  fall  on  Homer  ere  it  can 
reach  Virgil.     Achilles  was  as  well  provided  with 
them  as  ^eas,  though  he  was  invulnerable  with- 
out them:    *nd  Ariosto,    the  two  Tassos,    Ber- 
niirdo,  aodTorquato,  even  our  own  Spenser;  Hi  a 
^«rd,,«U  modera  poets  have  copied  Homer^  as 
well  as  Virgil ;  he  is  neither  the  first  nor  last,  but. 
in  the  midst  of  them ;    and  therefore  is  safie,  if 
they  are  sa     Who  knows,  says  Segrais,  but  that 
his  Sited  armour  was  only   an    allegorical   de- 
fence, and  signified  no  more  than  that  he  was  ua« 
4^  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  gdds  ?  bom,  as 
the  asticolngers  will  tell  us,  out  of  Virgil    (who 
was  well  versed  in  the  Chaldean  mysteries),  under 
the  favourable  influence  of  Jupiter,  Venus,   And 
the  Sun.    But  I  insist  not  on  this,  because  I  know 
you  believe  not  there  is  such  an  «rt ;  though  not 
only  Horace  and  Persitts>   bu^  Augustus  himself 
thought  otherwise.     But,  in  defence,  of  Virgil,  I 
dare  positively  say,  that  he  has  been,  more  cauti- 
ous in  this  particular,  than  either  his  predecessor 
or  his  descenjdants.  For  JExiea$  was  actually  wound- 
ed, in  the  twelfth  of  the  iBneis ;  though  he  had 
the  same  god-sinith  to  forge  his  arms,    as  had 
Achilles.    It  seems  he  was  no  war-luck,  as  the 
Scots  commonly  call  such  men,  who,  they  say, 
are  iron-free,  or  lead4ree«    Yet  after  this  experi- 
ment, that  bis  arms  were  not  impenetrable,  when 
he  was  cured  indeed  by  his  mothor'a  help:  be- 
<9nise  he  was  that  day  to  conclude  the  war  by  the 
death  of  Tumus^  the  poet  durst  not  carry  the 
mirade  too  (s^r,  and  restore  him  wholly  to  his 
Ibrmer  v^ur;  he  was  still  too  weak  to. overtake 
his  enemy  i  yet  we  see  with  wbat  courage  he  at- 
ta<;ks  Tumus,  when  he  faces  and  tenews  the  com- 
hat.     I  need  say  no  more :  for  YiiYtil  defirnds  him- 
felf  without  n«eding  my  asKtstance;  and  proves 
his  hero  truly  to  deserve  thatname.     He  was  not 
tbM»a  second-rate  champioa,  is  they  would  have 
hfan,  who^nk  ibrtitude  the  first  Tirtne  in  a  bera 
Bat  being heaten  from  this  bold,  tbey  will  not  yet 
nUow  biai  to  be  valiant  x  because  be  wept  moie 
often,  a»4hey.they  think,  than  well  becomei  a 
man  of  courage. 

In   the  first  place,    if  tears  are  arguments  of 
cowardice,    what  shall  I  say  of   Homer's  hero  ? 
Shall  Achilles  pass  for  timorous,  because  he  wept, 
VOL  XIX* 


and  wept  on  less  occasions  than  ^eas  ?  Herein 
Virgil  must  be  granted  to  have  excelled  his  ihastcr. 
For  once  both  heroes  are  described,  lamentti^ 
their  lost  loves :  BriseiS  was  ti^ien  away  by  force' 
from  the  Grecian ;  Creiisa  was  lost  for  ever  to  her' 
husband*  But  Achilles  went  roaring  along  the 
salt-sea  shore ;  and,  like  k  booby,  was  complain-*' 
ing  to  his  uiother,  when  he  should  have  revenged 
bis  injury  by  his  arms.  JEneas  took  a  noblev* 
course;  for,  having  secured  his  father  and  son^*^ 
lie  repeated  all  his  former  dangers  to  have  found' 
his  wife,  if  she  had  been  above  ground*  And' 
here  your  lordship  may  observe  the  address  of 
Virgil ;  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  this  passage 
was  related  with  all  theSe  tender  circumstances, 
-^eas  told  it ;  tXido  heard  it  That  he  had  been 
so  atfectionate  a  husband,  was  no  ill  argument  W 
the  coming  dowager,  that  be  might  prove  as  kind* 
to  her.  Virgil  has  a  thousand  secret  beftutiet, 
though  I  have  not  leisure  to  wnark  them.  ' 

Segrais,    on  this  snbjecrof   a  hero  sheddhg' 
tears,    observes,  that  historians  commend  Alex- 
ander for  weeping,  whonhetead  the •  mighty  ao-> 
tion^  of  Achilles.     And  JuHus  Csnar  is  likewise 
praised,  when,  out  of  the  same  noble  envy,    b« 
we^  at  the  victorit?s  of  Alexander.'  But,    if  ww 
observe  more  closely;  we  shall  find,-  that  the  tear* 
of  ^neas   were  alwa3r8  on  a  laudable'  oecasioni 
Thus  he  weeps  out  of  compassion,  and  tenderaMI 
of  natuw,  when  in  the  temple  of  Carthage  he  bfr* 
holds  the  pictures  of  hi«  firlcnds,    who  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their'  c<xintry.     He  dei 
plores  the  lamentable  end  of  bis  pilot  Paliniirus  ; 
the  untimely  death  of  young  Pallas  hb  confedeJ 
rate ;  and  the  rest,  which  I  omit    Yet  ev«n  foi^ 
these  tears,   bis  wretched  critfcs   dare  condemti 
him.    They  make  JEaek&  little  better  than  a  kind 
of  St  ^wilhin-hero,  always  raining.    One  of  these 
censors  is  bold  enough  to  arraign  him  of  cowardice  t 
when,  hi  the  beginning  of  the  fiiat  book,  be  Hoi 
ofily  weeps,    but   trembles  •  at  an   appfoacMni; 
storm.   '"  * 
Extemptb  iBnesB  solvnntnr  firigore  lAeiBbra  t 
Ingemit,  ft  tduplkestendeas  ad  sidera  pahnas,  &cf 
Bik  to  tHs  I  have  answered  formerly  ;  that  Hi* ' 
fear  was  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  people.    And    ' 
what  can  give  a  sovereign  a  better  comftienda^ 
tion,  or  recommend  achepO'Diore  to  the  afiectioa 
of  the  -wader?    They   were    threatened  with'  a 
tempest,    hrid  be  w<^t ;-  he  was  promised  Italy, 
and  therefore  he  prayed  for  th«$  accomplishment 
of  that  promise.     All  this  i^  the  beginning  of  a 
storm ;  therefore  he  showed  the  more  early  pJetyi 
and  the  quicker  sense  of  compassion.    Thus  o^ttgh 
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I  have  «rged  elfawhfre  in  the  defence  of  Virgil  j 
and  since  I  have  been  infonncd,  by  Mr.  Moyle,  a 
young  gentleman  whom  I  can  hcvcr  sufficiently 
commend,  that  the  ancients  accounted  drowning 
anaccuned  death.  So  that,  if  we  grant  hfan  to 
lia^  been  afiaid,  he  had  just  occasion  for  that 
ter,  both  in  relation  to  himself  4md  to  his  sub- 
jects. I  think  our  adf  crsaries  can  carry  this 
argument  no  farther,  unless  they  tell  us  that  he 
eagfat  to  have  had  more  con6dence  in  the  pro- 
niseofthe  gods:  but  how  was  he  assured  that 
he  had  undentood  their  oracles  aright  ?  Helenus 
night  be  mistaken,  Phoebus  might  speak  doubt- 
fully ;  even  his  mother  might  flatter  him,  that 
he  might  prosecute  his  voyage,  which,  if  it  suc- 
ceeded happBy,  Im>  should  be  the  founder  of  an 
•mpira.  For  that  she  herself  was  doubtful  of  his 
fortune,  is  apparent  by  the  address  she  made  to 
Jupiter  on  his  behali  To  which  the  god  makes 
answer  in  these  words : 

t  immota  tuorum 
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he  foresaw.  Of  his  power,  to  defer  the  btosr,  t 
once  occasionally  discoursed  with  that  eicellent 
person  sir  Kobert  Howard :  who  is  better  Ooii* 
versant,  than  atoy  man  that  I  know,  in  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Stoics,  and  he  set  me  right,  from  ihm 
concurrent  testimony  of  philosophers  and  poets» 
that  Jupiter  could  not  retard  the  effects  oC 
fate,  even  for  a  moment  For  when  I  cited 
Virgil,  as  favouring  the  contrary  opinion  im  that 
verse, 
Tolle  fug&  Tumum,  atque  instaatibos  eripe  fktis» 


Faroe  meta,  Cytterva 
Pata  tibi,  5&c 
.  Kotwithstandiog  which,   the  goddess,    though 
coolbrted,  was  not  assured:    for  even  after  this, 
through  the  coofie  of  the  whole  XociM^  she  sUll 
appf^iends  the  interest  which  Juno  might  make 
with  Jupiter  agaiwt  her  son.     For  it  was  a  moot 
point  in  Heaven  wheth^  he  could  alter  £iU,  or 
woL    And  nideed»  tome  passages  in  Virgil  would 
11^^^  Qt  soqieot  that  he  was  of  opinion  Jupiter 
nigfat  defer  fete,  though  he  could  not  alter  it 
For,  m  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  book,  he  intro- 
duces Jnno  begging  for  the  life  of  Tumus,  and 
flattering  her  huahapd  with  the  poifer  of  changing 
destiny.    Tna  qna  poles»  orsa  redectas.  To  which 
Iw  gmdously  answers : 

Si  mora  prMentis  lethi  tempusque  caduoo 
Oratur  juveni,  meqne  hoc  iU  ponere  sentis ; 
Tolle  fbgi*Twmum,  atque  instantibus  eripe  fetis. 
HactenusindttliiBsevaoat    Sin  aUior  istis 
teb  predbus  veida  nlla  latet,  totumque  moveri 
Mutarive  putas  helium,  spes  pascb  inanes. 
But  that  he  could  not  alter  those  decrees^  the 
khig  of  fods  himself  confesses,  hi  tha  book  aboie 
eitcd:  when  he, comforts  Hercules,  for  the^th 
of  Pallas,  who  had  invoked  his  aid  before  he  threw 
his  lanceat Tumus: 

^Trojs  sub  moBidhtts  altis. 

Tot  nati  ceddere  De(km  quin  ocddit  wok 
Sarpedon  mea  progenies:  etiam  sua  Tumum 
Fata  manent,  metasque  datl  pervenit  ad  »vL 


WhH«  hfl  plainly  acknowledges,  that  he  could 
mi  save  his  oirn  ^,  or  prevent  the  death  which 


he  replied,  and  I  think  with  eiact  judgment,  that 
when  Jnpit^  gave  Juno  leave  to  withdraw  Tnran* 
firom  the  present  danger,  it  was  because  he  cer- 
tainly foreknew  that  bis  fetal  hour  was  not  oome : 
that  it  was  in  destiny  for  Juno  at  that  time  to  save 
•him;  and  that  himself  Obeyed  destiny,  fai  giving 
her  that  leave. 

I  need  say  1m>  more  in  justification  of  onr  hero^ 
courage,  and  am  much  deceived  if  he  ever  b« 
attacked  on  this  side  of  his  character  again.  Bot 
he  is  arraigned  with  more  show  of  reason  by  th« 
ladies :  who  will  make  a  numerous  party  agamst 
him,  for  bemg  felse  to  love,  in  forsakrog  Dido. 
And  I  cannot  oiuch  blame  them ;  for,  to  say  the 
truth,,  it  is  an  ill  precedent  for  their  gallants  tm 
foUow*  Yet,  if  I  can  bring  him  off  with  flyin|^ 
coloors,  they  may  learo  experience  at  her  cost  ; 
and,  for  her  sake,  avoid  a  cave,  as  the  woist 
shelter  they  can  choose  from  a  riiower  of 
rain,  especially  when  they  have  a  lover  in  their 
company. 

In  the  first  place,  Serais  observes,  with  much 
acuteness,  that  they  who  blame  Abeas  for  his 
insensibility  of  love,  when  he  left  Carthage,  con- 
tradict their  former  accusation  of  him,  for  beinf 
always  crying,  coo^ssionate,  and  eihminately 
seMiUe  of  tbdie  misfortones  arhich  befel  others* 
Hiey  give  him  two  contrary  charatters;  but  Viigil 
makes  him  of  a  piece,  always  grateful,  always 
tender-hearted.  But  they  are  Impudent  enough 
to  discharge  thomselves'  of  this  blnnder,  by  laying 
the  contradiction  at  Vii^gil's  door.  He,  say  they, 
hat  shown  his  hero  with  these  hiconsiMent 
characters:  acknowledging  wmd  nngrateftd,  con* 
passionate  and  hard-faearted ;  but,  at  the  bottom, 
fickle  and  self-interested.  For  Dido  bad  not  only 
received  his  weather-beaten  troops  before  ih^ 
saw  him,  and  given  them  her  protection,^  bat 
had  also  offered  them  an  equal  share  hi  bsr 
dominion. 
Vultis  &  his  mecum  pariter  considers  itgaii) 
Vrbcm  qnam  Katuo,  vestra  est 
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Thii  was  an  ohligement  nerer  to  be  forgotten; 
aad  the  more  to  be  considered,  because  antecedent 
to  her  lore.  That  passion,  it  is  true,  produced 
the  usual  effects  of  generosity,  gallantry,  and 
care  to  please;  and  thither  we  rxsfer  them.  But 
wben  she  had  nsade  all  these  advances,  it  was 
■till  in  his  power  to  have  refused  them  :  after 
the  intrigue  of  the  cave,  call  it  marriage,  or 
enjoyment  only,  he  was  no  longer  free  to 
take  or  leave,  he  had  accepted  the  favour; 
and  waff  obliged  to  be  constant,  if  he  would  be 
grateful 

My  lord,  I  have  set  this  argument  in  the  best 
Ught  I  can,   that   the   ladies  may   not  think  1 
write  booty :  and  perhaps  it  may  happen  to  me, 
as  it  did  to  Dr.  Cudworth,  who  has  raised  such 
strong  objecUona  against  the  being  of  a  God  and 
Providence,   that  many  think  he  has  not  answered 
them.     You    may   please  at  least  to  hear  the 
adverse  party.     Segrais  pleads  for  Virgil,    that 
BO  less  than  an  absolute  command  from  Jupiter 
couW  excuse  this  iiiseasibility  of  the  hero,  and 
this   adnipt  departure,  which   looks  so  like  ex. 
treme  ingratitude.     But,  at  the  same  time,   he 
doea  wisely  to  remember  you,    that  Virgil  had 
made  piety  the   first   character  of  .£neas :   and 
this  being  allowed,   as  I  am  afraid  k  must,  he 
was  obliged,    antecedent  to  all  other  considera- 
tions, to  search  an  asylum  for  his  gods  in  Italy, 
for  those  very  gods,  I  say,  who  had  promised  to 
his  race  the  univcisal  empire.      Could  a  pious 
man  dispense  with  the  commands  of  Jupiter,  to 
•atisfy  his  passion  ;  or,  Uke  it  in  the  strongest 
««we,  to  comply  with  the  obligations  of  his  grati- 
tude?   Religion,    it  is   true,    must  have  moral 
honesty  for  iu  ground-work,  or  we  shall  be  apt 
to  suspect  its  truth;  but  an  immediate  revela- 
tion dispenses  with  all  dutks  of  morality.     All 
casuists  agree,  that  theft  is  a  breach  of  the  moral 
law:   yet,   if  I  might  presume  to  mingle  things 
sacred  with  profane,  the  Israelites  only  spoiled  the 
Egyptians,  not  robbed  them;    because  the  pro- 
perty was  transferred   by    a   revelation  to  their 
lawgiver.     I  confess,  Dido  was  a  very  infidel  in 
this    point;    for  she  would  not  believe,  as  Vir- 
gil makes  her  say,  that  ever  Jupiter  would  send 
Mercury  on  such  an  immoral    erran<^     But  this 
needs   no   answer,  at  least  no  more  than  Virgil 
gives  It : 

FaU  obctant,  placidasque  viri  Deus  obstruit  aures. 
This  notwithstanding,  aS  Segrais  confesses,  he 
might  have  shown  a  little  more  sensibility,  when 
he  left  her:  for  that  had  been  according  to  bis 
character. 
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But  let  Virgil  answer  for  himself.  He  still  loved 
her,  and  struggled  with  his  inclinations  to  obey 
the  gods: 

Curam  sub  corde  premebat, 

Multa  gemens,   magnoquc  animum  labefactus 

amore. 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  and  humanely  speaking, 
I  doubt  there  was  a  fkult  somewhere ;  and  Jupiter 
is  better  able  to  bear  the  blame  than  either  Virgil 
or  ilvneas.    The  poet,  it  seems,  had  found  it  out, 
and  therefore  brings  the  deserting  hero  and  the 
forsaken  lady  to  meet  together  in  the  lower  regions  r 
where  he  excuses  himself  when  it  is  too  late,  and 
accordingly  she  will  take  no  satisfiiction,  nor  so 
much  as  hear  him.     Now  Segrais  is  forced   to 
abandon  his  defence,  and  excuses  his  author,  by- 
saying-  that  the  -«neis  is  an  imperfect  work,  and 
that  death  prevented  the  divine  poet  from   re- 
viewing it,  and  for  that  reason  he  had  condemned 
it  to  the  fine :  though,  at  the  saihe  time,  his  two 
translators  must  acknowledge,  that  the  sixth  book 
is  the  most  correct  of  the  whole  ^neis.     Oh,  how 
convenient  is  a  machine  sometimes  in  an  heroic 
poem  !  This  of  Mercury  is  'plainly  one,  and  Virgil 
was  constrained  to  use  it  here,   or  the  honesty 
of  his  hero  would  be  ill  defended.    And  the  fair 
sex,  however,  if  they  had  the  deserter  in  their 
power,  would  certainly  have  shown  him  no  mora 
mercy  than  the  Bacchanals  did  Orpheus.    For  if 
too  much  constancy  may  be  a  fault  sometimes  ; 
then  want  of  constancy,  and  ingratitude,  after  tha 
last  favour,    is  a  crime  that  never  will  be  for- 
given.     But  of  machines,  more  in  their  proper 
place ;  where  I  shall  show»  with  how  much  judg- 
ment they  have  been  used  by  Virgil :  and,  in  tha 
mean  time,  pass  to  another  article  of  his  defence, 
on  the  present  subject;  where,  if  I  cannot  clear 
the  hero,  I  hope  at  least  to  bring  off  the  poet ; 
for  here  I  must  divide  their  causes.     Let  iEneas 
trust  to  his  machine,  which  will  only  help  to  break 
his  fall,  but  the  address  is  incomparable.    Plato 
who  borrowed  so  much  from  Homer,  and  yet  con- 
cluded for  the  banishment  of  all  poets,  would  at 
least  have  rewarded  Virgil,  before  he  sent  htm 
into  exile.     But  I  go  farther,  and  say,  that  h« 
ought  to  be  acquitted  ;  and  deserved,  beside,  th» 
bounty  of  Augustus,    and  the  gratitude  of  th« 
Roman  people.      If,   after  this,   the  ladies  will 
stand  out,  let  them  remember,  that  the  jury  ia 
not  all  agreed  ;  for  Octavia  was  of  his  party,  and 
was  of  the  first  quality  in  Rome :  she  was  also 
present  at  the  reading  of  the  sixth  iEneid,  and  wa 
know  not  that  she  condemned  iEncas;    but  we 
are  sure  she  presented  the  poet,  for  his  admirable 
elegy  oo  ber  wii  UnnxU^kjOOgiC 
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But  let  u»  consider  th«3ecret  reasons  which  Vir- 
fpX  bad/  for  thus  framiDg  this  noble  episode, 
wher^n  the  trhole  ptission  of  lo^e  is  mure  exactly 
described  than  in  any  other  poet:  love  was  the 
theme  of  his  fourth  book  3  and  though  it  is  the 
thort^t  of  the  whole  .£neis,  yet  there  he  has 
^ivcn  its  beginning;,  its  progress,  its  traverses,  and 
its  conclusion  :  and  has  exhausted  so  entirely  this 
subject,  that  he  could  resume  it  but  very  slightly 
in  the  eight  ensuing  books. 

She  was  warmed  with  the. graceful  appearance 
of  the  hero,  she  smothered  those  sparkles  out  Of 
decency,  but  conversation  blew  them  up  into  a 
flame.  Then  she  was  forced  to  make  a  confidant 
of  her  whom  she  best  might  trust,  her  own  sister, 
who  approves ,  the  passion,  and  thereby  augments 
it;  then  succeeds  her  public  owning  itj  and, 
after  tliat,  the  consummation.  Of  Venus  and 
Juno,  Jupiter  gnd  Mercury,  I  say  nothing,  for 
they  were  all  machining  i^ork:  but  possession 
bavlng  cooled  his  love,  as  it  increased  her's,  she 
soon  perceived  the  change,  or  at  least  grew  suspi- 
cious of  a  change :  this  suspicion  soon  turned  to 
jealousy,  and  jealousy  to  rage  ;  then  she  disdains 
«ad  threatens,  and  again  is  iiumble  and  entreats 
and,  nothing  availing,  despairs,  curses,  and  at 
last  becomes  her  own  executioner.  See  here  the 
whole  process  of  that  pas.sion,  to  which  nothing 
can  be  added.  I  dare  go  no  farther,  lest  I  should 
lose  the*connection  of  my  discourse. 

To  love  our  native  country,  and  to  study  its 
benefit  and  its.  glory,  to  be  interested  in  its  con- 
cerns, is  natural  to  all  men,  and  is  indeed  our 
^  common  doty.    A  poet  makes  a  farther  step ;  for, 
endeavouring  to  do  hoBO«r  to  it,  it  is  allowable  in 
him  eyai  to  be  partial  in  its  cause :  for  he  is  not 
tied  to  truth,  or  fettered  by  the  laws  of  history. 
Hbmer  and  Tasso  are  justly  praised,  for  choosing 
their  heroes  out  of  Greece  and  Italy.    Virgil  in- 
deed made  his  a  Trojan,  but  it  was  to  derive  the 
Romans  and  his  own  Ai!igustus  from  him ;  but  all 
the  three  poets    are   manifestly  partial  to  their 
heroes,  in  favour  of  their  country:   lor  Dares 
l^hrygius  reports  of  Hector,   that  he  was  slain 
cowardly  ;  .£nea8,  According  to  the  best  account, 
slew  not  Mezenttus,  but  was  slain  by  him ;  and 
the  Chfunieles  of  Italy  tell  us  lUtle  of  that  Rioaldo 
d'Est^,   who.  OODqaers  Jerusalem  in  Tasso.    He 
'might  he  a  champion  of  the-  church ;   but  we 
know  not /that  he  was  so  much  as  present  at  the 
^ege.    To  apply  this  to  Virgil,  he  thought  him- 
•elf  engafed  ia  honour  to  espouse  the  caufle  and 
quarrel  of  his  country  against  Carthage.     He 
^new  he  could  not  pleMe  the  Rooans  hctteri  or 


oblige  them  more  to  patronize  his  poem,  than  hj 
disgracing  the  foundress  of  that  City.  He  shows 
her  ungrateful  to  the  memory  of  her  first  hnsband  ; 
doting  00  a  stranger;  ei^^yed,  and  afterwards 
forsaken  by  him.  7*his  was  the  original,  mys  he, 
of  the  immortal  hatred  betwixt  the  two  rival* 
nations.  It  is  true  he  colours  the  falsehood  c^ 
.£neas  by  an  express  command  from  Jupiter,  to' 
forsake  the  queen,  who  had  obliged  him;  but  he 
knew  the  RomaDs  were  to  be  his  readers,  and  tboni 
he  bribed,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  hero's 
■honesty,  but  he  gained  his  cause  howerer,  a» 
pleading  before  corrupt  judges.  They,  were  con- 
tent to  see  thefap  founder  fslse  to  love,  for  still 
he  had  the  advantage  of  the  amourt  it  was  thelf 
enemy  whom  he  forsook,  and  she  might  have  for-* 
saken  him  if  he  had  not  got  the  start  of  her  ;  sha 
had  already  forgotten  her  vows  to  her  Sichacus :  and 
varium  &  mutabile  semper  femina,  is  the  sharpest 
satire  in  the  fewest  ^ords  that  ever  was  made  on 
womankind;  for  both  the  adjectives  arc  ncufer; 
ahd  animal  must  be  understood  to  make  them 
grammar.  Virgil  docs  well  to  put  those  wordi 
into  the  mouth  of  Mercury :  if  a  god  had  not 
spoken  them,  neither  durst  he  have  written  them, 
nor  I  translated  them.  Yet  the  deity  was  forced 
to  come  twice  on  the  same  errand :  and  tlie 
second  time,  as  much  a  hero  as'vfln^as  was,  h^ 
frighted  him.  It  seems  he  feared  not  Jupiter  so 
much  as  Dido.  For  your  lordship  ma^  observe^ 
that  as  much  intent  a^  lie  was  upon  his  voyage, 
yet  he  still  delayed  it,  until  the  messenger  was 
obliged  to  tell  him  plainly,  that  if  he  weighed 
not  anchor  in  the  night,  the  queen  Would  be 
with  him  in  the  morning.  Notumque  furens 
quid  femina  possft ;  she  was  injured,  she  was 
ravengeful,  she  was  powerful.  The  poet  had  like- 
wise before  hinted,  that  the  people  were  naturally 
perfidious:  for  he  gives  their  character  in  the 
queen,  and  makes  a  proverb  of  Punka  fides; 
many  ages  beforo  it  was  invented.  * 

Thus  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  I  have  made  good 
my  premise,  and  justified  the  poet,  whatever 
becomes  of  the  iahe  knlgbt.  And  sure  a  poet  is 
as  much  privileged  to  lie,  as  an  ambassador,  tot 
the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country ;  at  least 
as  nr  Henry  Wotton  has  defined. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  the  defence  of  th^ 
famous  anachronism,  in  making  ^neas  and  Dido 
contemporaries.  For  it  is  certain  th^  the  keto 
lived  almost  two  hundred  years  beforo  the  build- 
ing of  Carthage.  One  who  imitates  Boccalmo 
says,  that  Vij^l  was  accused  before  Apollo  fo| 
this  errour.  The  god  sson  ibund  that  l^  was  iiq| 
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Able  U  defend  his  iafoan'te  by  reason,  for  the  case  j  fundamental.    Nothing  is  to  be  calird  a  fault  in 
was  clear :  he  therefore  gave  this  middle  sentence ;  I  poetry,   says  Aristotle,   but  what  is  agaiott  the 


that  any  thing  might  be  allowed  to  hi>>  son  Vir- 
gil, on  the  account  of  his  other  merits;  that,  being 
a  monarch,  he  had  a  dispensing  power,  and  par- 
doned him.  But,  that  this  special  act  of  grace 
might  never  be  drawn  into  example,  or  pleadc<l 
\y  his  puny  successors  in  justification  of  their 
ignorance,  he  decreed  for  the  future,  lio  poet 
should  presume  to  make  a  lady  die  for  love  Uo 
hundred  years  before  her  birth.  T6  moraiize 
this  story,  Virgil  is  the  Apollo,  who  has  this 
di«;pensing  power.  His  great  judgment  made  the 
laws  of  poetry,  but  he  never  made  himself  a  slave 
to  them :  chronology,  at  best,  is  but  a  cobweb- 
law,  and  he  broke  through  it  with  his  weight. 
They  who  will  imitate  him  wisely,  must  choise, 
as  he  did,  an  obscure  and  a  remote  era,  where 
they  may  invent  at  pleasure,  and  not  be  easily 
contradicted.  Neither  he,  nor  the  Romans,  had 
«vcr  read  the  Bible,  by  which  only  his  false  com- 
putation of  times  can  be  made  out  against  him. 
This  Segrais  says  in  his  defence,  and  proveji  it 
from,  his  learned  friend  Bochartus,  whose  letter 
on  this  subject  he  has  printed  at  thp  end  of  the 
fourth  .^neid,  to  which  I  refer  your  lx>rdship  and 
the  reader.  Yet  the  credit  of  Virgil  was  so  great, 
that  he  made  this  Table  of  his  onn  invention  p^iss 
for  an  authentic  history,  or,  at  least,  as  credible 
as  any  thing*  in  Homer.  Ovid  takes  it  up  after, 
him,  even  in  the  same  age,  and  makes  an  ancient 
heroine  pf  Virgil's  new-created  Dido ;  dictates  a 
letter  for  her.  just  before  her  death,  to  the  in- 
grateful  fugitive;  and,  very  unluckily  for  him- 
self, is  for  measuring  a  |word  with  a  inan  so  much 
yuperior  in  force  to  him  on  the  same  subject  { 
think  I  may  be  judge  of  this,  because  I  have 
translat«d  both.  The  &moii<  author  of  the  Art  of 
Love  has  nothing  of  his  own,  he  borrows  all  from 
a  greater  master  in  his  own  profession  j  and,  which 
is  worse,  improves  nothing  which  he  finds.  Nature 
fails  him,  and  being  forced  to  his  old  shift,  he  has 
recourse  to  witticism.  This  p.issps  indred  with  his 
soft  admirers,  and  gives  him  the  preference  to 
Virgil  in  their  esteem.  But  let  them  like  for 
themselves,  and  not  prescribe  to  others:  for  our 
anthor  needs  not  their  admiration. 

The  motives  that  induced  Virgil  to  coin  this 
fable,  I  have  shown  already ;  and  have  also  begun 
to  show  that  he  might  make  this  anachronism,  by 
superseding  the  mechanic  rules  of  poetry,  for  the 
tame  reason  that  a  monarch  may  difpi^nse  with, 
or  suspend,  his  own  laws,  «hon  he  finds  it  necessary 
f  Q  to  do ;  especially  if  those  laws  arc  not  altogether 


art :  therefore  a  n.an  may  be  an  admirable  poet, 
without  being  an  exact  chronologer.  Shall  we 
dare,  continues  Segrais,  to  condemn  Virj;il,  for 
having  made  a  fiction  against  the  order  of  time, 
when  we  commend  Ovid  and.other  poets  *ho  have 
ma'le  many  of  their  fictions  against  the  order  of 
nature  ?  For  what  are  the  splendid  miracles  of  the 
Metamorphoses  ?  Yet  these  are  beautiful  as  they 
are  related ;  and  have  also  'deep  learning  and 
instructive  mythologies  couohed  under  them  ;  but 
to  give,  as  Virgil  does  in  this  episode,  the  original 
^canse  of  the  long  wars  betwixt  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, to  draw  truth  out  of  fiction,  after  so  proba- 
ble a  manner,  with  so  much  beauty,  and  so  much 
for  the  honour  of  his  country,  was  proper  only 
to  the  divine  wit  of  Maro  ;  and  Tasso,  in  one  of 
his  discourses,  admires  him  for  this  particularly. 
It  is  not  lawful,  indeed,  to  contradict  a  point  of 
history  which  is  known  to  all  the  world;  as,  for 
example,  to  make  Hannibal  and  Scipio  contemn 
poraries  with  Alexander ;  but,  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  antiquity,  a  great  poet  may  and  ought  to  feign  . 
such  things  as  he  finds  not  there,  if  they  can  be 
brought  to  embellish  that  subject  which  he  treats. 
On  the  other  side,  the  pains  and  diligence  of  ill 
poets  is  but  thrown  away,  when  they  want  the 
genius  to  invent  and  feign  agreeably.  But  if 
the  fictions  be  delightful  (which  they  always  are, 
if  they  be  natural) ;  if  they  be  of  a  piece ,  if  tl^c 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  be  in  thei; 
due  places,,  and  artfully  united'  to  each  other, 
such  works  can  never  fail  of  their  deserved  success. 
And  such  is  Virgil's  episode  of  Dido  and  iEneas  : 
where  the  sourest  critic  must  acknowledge,  that  if 
he  had  deprived  his  iEneis  of  so  great  an  orna- 
ment, because  he  found  no  traces  of  it  in  anti- 
quity, he  had  avoided  their  unjust  censure,  bu| 
had  wanted  one  of  the  greatest  bjKautios  of  hi^ 
poem.  I  shall  say  more  of  this  in  the  next  article 
of  their  charge  against  him,  which  is,  want  of 
invention.  In  the.  mean  tmic,  I  may  affirm  in 
honour  of  thi<f  episode,  that  it  is  not  only  now 
cstremetl  tlie  most  pleasing  entertainment  of  the 
JEneis,  but  was  so  accounted  in  his  own  age :  and 
before  it  was  mellowed  into  that  reputation 
which  time  has  given  it :  for  which  I  need  pro- 
duce no  other  testimony  thai^  that  of  Ovid,  his 
contemporary. 

Nee  pars  ulla  magis  legitur  de  corpore  toto 
Quam  non  legitimo  fcedere  jnnctus  amor 

Where  by  the  way,  you  may  oh54»rve,  my  lord 
that    Ovid    in  those  words,    non  legitimo  fged^re 
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janctus  minor,  wfll  hjr  no  mma»  allow  it  to  be 
a  lawful  marriage  betwixt  Dido  andJBiieaft:  he 
was  io  banishment  when  he  wrote  thoae  wtnei, 
which  I  cite  from  his  letter  to  Aaguttos :  "  You, 
fir,"  saith  he,  "  hare  sent  me  into  exile  for  writing 
my  Art  of  Love,   and  my  wanton  elegies;    yet 
your  own  poet  was  happy  in  your  good  graces, 
though  he  brought  Dido  and  JEneas  into  a  cave, 
and  left  them  there  not  over  honesUy  together : 
may  I  be  so  bold  t6  ask  your  majesty,  is  it  a 
greater  fault  to  teach  the  art  of  onUwful  love, 
than  to  show  it  in  the  action  ?**  But  wasjOvid,  the 
coUrt-poet,  so  bad  a  courtier  as  to  find  no  other 
plea  to  excuse  himself  than  by  a  plain  accusa- 
tion  of  his   master?  Vhrgil  confessed  it  was ^ 
lawful   marriage  betwixt  the  lovers;  that  Juno, 
the  goddess  of  matrimony,  had  ratified  it  by  her 
presence :  ibr  it  was  her  business  to  bring  matters 
to  that  issue;  that  the  ceremonies  ti^rt  short, 
we  may  believe,  for  Dido  was  not  only  amorous, 
but  a  widow.     Mercury  himself,  though  employed 
^D  a  quite  contrary  errand,  yet  owns  it  a  marriage 
by   an  inuendo. — Pulchramque  uxoriw  urbem 
extruis.— He  calls  JEneas  not  only  a  husband, 
but  upbraids,  him  for  being  a  fond  husband,   as 
the  word,   "  uxorious"  implies.      Now  mark  a 
little,  if  your  lordship  pleases,  why  Virgil  is  so 
much  concerned  to  make  this  marriage  (for  he 
seems  to  be  the  father  of  the  bride  himself,  and 
to  give  her  to  the  bridegroom),  it  was  to  make 
way  for  the  divorce' which  he  intended  afterwards : 
for  he  was  a  finer  flatterer  than  Ovid:    and  I 
more   than   conjecture,   that  he  had  hi  his  eye 
the  divorce,    which    not  long  before  had  passed 
"betwixt   the  emperor  and   Scribonia.    He  drew 
this  dimple  in  the   cheek  of  Aieas,  to  prove 
Augustus  of  the  same   fkmity,  by  so  lemark- 
able  a  feature  in  the  same  place*    Thus,  as  we 
say  in  our  homespnn  English  proverb,  **  He  killed 
two  birds  with  one  stone;"  pleased  the  emperor, 
i>y   giving  him  the  resemblance  of  his  ancestor, 
and  gave  him   such  a  resemblance  as  was  not 
scandalous  in  that  age.      For  to  leave  one  wife 
.   and  take  another,  was  bat  a  matter  of  gallantry 
at  that  time  of  day  among  the  Romans.    Neque 
lisDc  in  feedera  veni,    is  the  very  excuse  which 
iEneaf  makes  when  he  leaves  his  lady,    I  made 
no   such  bargafai  with  you  at  our  marriage,    to 
live  alwayi  drudging  on  at  Carthage;  my  business 
was  Italy,   and  1  never  made  a  secret  of  it     If  I 
took  my  pleasure,  h^  not  yon  your  share  of  it  ?• 
I  leave   you  free  at  my  departure,  to  comfort 
yourself  with  tlie  next  stranger  who  happms  to  be 
shipwrecked  ooyour  ooatt:  be  as  kind  an  hostess 
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as  you  have  been  to  ms^  and  yon  cut  aever  ftui 
of  another  husband.  }n  the  mean  time,  I  pall 
the  gods  to  witness,  that  I  leave  your  shore  an« 
willingly ;  for  though  Juno  made  the  marriage^ 
yet  Jupiter  commands  me  to  forsake  yon.  This 
is  the  eSkd  of  what  he  saith,  when  it  is  dishonoured 
out  of  Latin  verse  into  English  prose.  If  the  poet 
argued  not  aright,  we  mttst  pardon  him  for  a 
poor  blind  heathen,  who  knew  no  better  morals. 

I  have  detained  3rour  lordship  laoger  than  I  im« 
tended  on  this  objection,  which  would  indeed  weigh 
something  in  a  spiritual  court  ^  but  I  am  not  to 
defend  our  poet  there.    Tfic^  next,  I  think,  is  but 
a  cavil,  though  the  cry  is  grmt  agaiust  him,  and 
hath  continued  from  the  time  of  Macrobios  to  thia 
present  age :  I  hmted  it  before.     They  lay  no  Icsa 
than  want  of  invention  to  his  charge  i  a  capital 
crime,  I  must  acknowledge :  for  a  poet  is  a  maker, 
as  the  word  signifies :  and  he  who  cannot  make, 
that  is,  invent,  hath  his  name  for  nothing.    Thai 
which  makes  this  accusation  look  so  strange  at 
the  first  sight,  is,  that  he  has  borrawed  so  many 
things  from  Homer,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  others 
who  preceded  him.     But,  in  the  first  place,  if  in- 
vention is  to  be  taken  in  so  strict  a  sense,  that  the 
matter  of  a  poem  must  be  wholly  new,  and  that 
mjiil  its  parts,  then  Scaliger  hath  made  out,  saith 
Segrais,  that  the  history  of  Troy  was  no  more  the 
invention  of  Homer,  than  of  Vii^l.     There  was 
not  an  old  woman,  or  almost  a  child,  but  had  it 
In  their  mouths,  before  the  Greek  poet  or  hia 
friends  digested  it  into  this  admirable  order  in 
which  we  read  it.    At  this  rate,  as  Solomon  hath 
told  us.  There  is  nothing  new  beneath  the  Son. 
Who  then  can  pass  for  an  inventor,  if  Homer,  as 
well  as  Viigil,  most  be  deprived  of  that  glory  ? 
Is  Versailles  the  less  a  new  building,  because  the 
architect  of  that  palace  hath  imitated  others  which 
were  built  before  it?  Walls,  doors,  and  windows, 
apartments,  ofikes,   rooms  of  convenience   and 
magnificence,   are  in  all  great  houses.    So  de- 
scriptions,  figures,  fables,  and  the  rest,  must  be 
in  all  heroic  poems,  they  are  the  common  ma« 
terials  of  poetry,  furnished  from  the  magazioe  of 
nature :  every  poet  hath  as  much  right  to  themg 
as  every  man  hath  to  air  or  water.    Quid  prohi- 
betis  aquas?  usus  coominnis  aquarum  est    But 
the  argument  of  the  work,  that  is  to  say,  its  prin- 
dpal  action,  the  economy  and  disposition  of  it  i 
these  are  the  things  which  distinguish  copies  from 
originals.     The  poet  who  boimwa  nothing  from 
others  is  yet  to  be  bom ;  he  and  the  Jews*  Messlas 
will  come  together.    There  are  parU  of  the  JEoeis 
which  resemble  some  parts  both  of  the  Uiasand 
of  the  Odyssei :  as,  for  example,  £o«as  descend^ 
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•d  Into  Hell,  Old  Ulytsct  ba^  been  there  before 
bim:  JEntM  loved  Dido,  and  flysses  loved  Ca- 
lypso :  in  few  words,  Virgil  bath  imitated  Homer*s 
Odysses  ia  his  first  six  books,  and  in  his  six  last 
the  Ilias.  But  from  hence  can  we  infer,  that  the 
two  poiets  write  the  same  history  ?  Is  there  no  in- 
vention in  some  other  parts  of  Virgil's  JEneMs} 
The  disposition  of  so  many  various  matters,  is  not 
that  bis  own  ?  From  what  book  of  Homer  had 
Virgil  bis  episode  of  Nisns  and  Earyalus,ofMe- 
zentius  and  Lausus  ?  From  whence  did  he  borrow 
hit  design  of  bringing  .£neas  into  Italy  ?  of  esta- 
blishing the  Roman  empire  on  the  fbandatioos  of 
a  Trojan  colony :  to  say  nothing  of  the  honour  be 
did  his  patron,  not  only  in  his  d<^scent  from  Venus, 
but  in  making  bim  so  like  her  in  his  best  features, 
that  the  goddess  might  hare  mistaken  Augustus  for 
ber  son.  He  had  Indeed  the  story  from  common 
ISame,  as  Homer  had  his  from  the  Egypti^  priestess. 
.^Bneadum  genitrix  was  no  more  unknown  to 
Lucretius,  thah  to  him.  But  Lucretius  taught 
bim  not  to  form  his  hero ;  to  give  htm  piety  or 
Valour  for  his  manners :  and  both  in  so  eminent  a 
degree,  that,  having  done  what  was  possible  for 
man  to  save  his  king  and  country,  bis  mother  was 
Ibrced  to  appear  to  him  and  restrain  his  fury, 
which  hurried  him  to  death  in  their  revenge.  But 
the  poet  made  his  piety  more  successful;  be 
brought  off  his  father  and  his  son ;  and  his  gods 
witnessed  to  his  devotion,  by  putting  themselves 
under  his  protection,  to  be  replaced  by  him  in 
their  promised  Italy.  Neither  the  invention  nor 
the  conduct  of  this  great  action  were  owing  to 
Homer,  or  any  other  poet  It  ti  one  thing  to 
eopy,  and  another  thing  to  imitate  from  nature. 
The  copier  b  that  servile  imitator,  to  whom  Horace 
gives  no  better  name  than  that  of  animal :  be  will 
not  so  much  as  allow  him  to  be  a  man.  Baphael 
imitated  nature  $  they  who  copy  one  of  Raphael's 
pieces,  imitate  but  him,  for  kii  work  is  their  ori- 
giaaL  They  translate  him,  as  I  do  Virgil ;  and 
Ikll  as  short  of  him,  as  I  of  Virgil.  There  is  a 
kind  of  invention  in  the  imitation  of  Raphael : 
Ibr  though  the  thing  was  in  nature,  yet  the  idea 
af  it  was  his  own.  Ulysses  travelled,  so  did  JSneas  ; 
but  neither  of  them  were  the  first  travellers :  for 
Cain  went  into  the  land  of  Nod,  before  they  were 
bom :  and  neither  of  the  poets  ever  heard  of  such 
a  man.  If  Ulysses  bad  been  killed  at  Troy,  yet 
JBneas  must  have  gone  to  sea,  or  he  could  never 
have  arrived  in  Italy.  But  the  designs  of  the  two 
poets  were  as  different  as  the  courses  of  their 
heroes ,  one  went  home,  and  the  other  sought  a 
home.  To  return  to  my  first  similitude.  Sup- 
posa  Apellts  and   Raphael  bad  each  of  th^ 


painted  a  burning  IVoy;  might  not  the  modem 
painter'  have  succeeded  as  well  as  the  ancient, 
though  neither  of  them  bad  seen  the  town  on  fire  ? 
For  the  draughts  of  both  were  Uken  firom  the  ideai 
which  they  had  of  nature.  Cities  have  been 
burnt,  before  either  of  them  were  in  being.  Bat» 
to  close  the  simile  as  I  began  It,  they  would  not 
have  designed  it  after  the  same  manner:  ApeUcs 
would  have  distingubhed  Pyrrhus  from  the  rest  of 
all  the  Grecians,  and  showed  bim  fbrcing  kis  cft-^ 
trance  into  Priam's  palace ;  there  be  bad  set  him 
in  the  fsirest  light,  and  given  him  the  chief  placa 
of  all  bis  figures:  because  ha  was  a  Grecian,  ao^ 
be  would  do  honour  to  his  country.  Raphael,  who 
was  an  Italian,  and  descended  from  the  T^jans» 
would  have  made  MneoM  the  heio  of  his  piece  ; 
and,  perhaps,  not  with  his  father  on  his  beck  ;  bk 
son  in  one  hand,  his  bundle  of  gods  ia  the  other  ; 
and  his  wife  following  (for  an  act  of  piety  is  not 
half  so  graceful  in  a  picture  as  an  act  of  oouract:) 
he  would  have  rather  drawn  bfan  killing  Androgeus, 
or  some  other,  hand  to  hand ;  and  the  blaae  d 
the  fires  should  have  darted  full  upon  his  ftuce,  to 
make  him  conspicuous  amongst  his  Trcjans.  This, 
I  think,  is  a  just  comparison  betwixt  the  two 
poets,  in  the  conduct  of  their  several  designs. 
Virgil/ cannot  be  said  to  copy  Homer;  the  Greciaa 
had  only  the  advantage  of  writing  first  If  it  be 
urged,  that  I  have  granted  a  resemblance  in  soma 
parU,  yet  therein  Virgil  has  excelled  him.  For 
what  are  the  tears  of  Calypso,  for  being  left  to 
the  fury  and  death  of  Dido  ?  Where  is  there  tha 
whole  process  of  her  passnn,  and  all  its  violent 
effects  to  be  found,  in  the  languishing  episode  of 
the  Odysses  ?  If  this  be  a  copy,  lei  the  critics 
show  us  tlic  same  disposition,  features,  or  colour* 
ing,  in  their  original  The  like  may  be  said  of 
the  descent  to  Hell,  which  was  not  of  Homer't 
invention  neither;  he  had  it  from  the  story  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  But  to  what  end  did 
Ulysses  make  that  journey  ?  .Sheas  ui^eitook  it 
by  the  express  commandment  of  hb  ftitber's  ghosts 
there  he  was  to  show  him  all  the  succeeding  beroea 
of  his  raoe :  and  next  to  Romulus  (mark,  if  yo« 
please,  the  address  of  ViigU)  his  own  patron  Au* 
gustus  C«sar.  Ancbises  was  likewbe  to  ikwtpict 
him  how  to  manage  the  Italian  war,  and  bow  to 
conclude  it  with  his  honour;  that  b,  in  othec 
words,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that  empira  which 
Augustus  was  to  govern.  Thb  b  the  noble  inven- 
tion of  our  author :  but  it  hath  been  copied  by  sq 
many  sign-post  daubers,  that  now  It  b  grown  ful- 
some; rather  by  their  want  of  skill,  than  by  tlxe 
commonness. 
In  (be  last  place  I  may  safely  grant,  that  hf 
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^eadiog  Homer,  Virgil  va^  Uught  to  imitate  bifi 
•invention  :  that  is,  to  imitate  like  him :  which  i» 
i;o  more  than  if  a  painter  studied  Raphael,  that 
lie  mi^ht  learn  to  design  after  his  manner.  And 
thus  I  might  imitate  Vjigil,  if  I  were  capable  of 
vnting  an  heroic  poem>  and  yet  the  invention  be 
my  own ;  but  I  should  endeavour  to  «^void  a  ser- 
vile copying.  I  would  not  aivc  the  same  story 
under  other  names,  with  the  same  characters,  in 
thesanae  order,  and  with  the  same  sequel;  for 
^very  common  reader  to  find  me  uut  at  the  first 
sight  for  apUjiary,  and  cry,  "  Tt»i  I  read  before 
in  Virgil,  in  a  better  language,  and  in  better- 
verse."  This  is  like  Merry-Andiew  on  the  low 
rope,  copying  lubberly  the  same  tricks  which  his 
master  is  so  dexlrously  performing  on  the  high. 

I  will  trouble  your  loirdsbip  but  with  one  ob- 
jection more,  which  I  know  not  « bt^th^r  found  in 
Le  Fevre,  or  Valais ;  but  I  am  sure  1  hare  read 
it  in  another  French  critic,  whom  1  will  not  name, 
because  I  think  it  is  not  much  for  his  reputation. 
Virgil,  in  the  heat  of  action,  suppose,  for  example, 
in  describing  the  fury  of  his  hero  in  a  battle,  when 
be  is  endeavouring  to  raise  our  concernments  to 
the  highest  pitch,  turns  shoft  on  the  sudden  into 
some  similitude,  which  diverts,  say  they,  your 
attention  from  the  main  sulject,  and  mis-spends 
it  on  some  trivial  iniage.  He  pours  cold  water 
into  tbe  iialdron,  when  hit  business  is  to  make  it 
boil. 

This  accusation  is  general  against  a]l  who  would 
be  thought  heroic  poets;  but  1  think  it  touches 
Virgil  less  than  any.  He  is  too  great  a  master  of 
his  art  to  make  a  blot  which  may  so  easily  be  bit 
Similitudes,  as  I  have  said,  are  not  for  tragedy, 
which  is  all  violent,  and  where  the  passions  are 
in  a  perpetual  ferment:  for  there  they ^ deaden 
where  they  should  animate;  thuy  a^e  not  of  the 
nature  of  dialogue,  unless  in  conitdy :  a  metaphor 
is  almost  all  the  stage  can  suiTer,  which  is  a  kind 
of  similitude  comprehended  in  a  ,word.  JDut  this 
figure  has  a  contrary  effect  in  heroic  ^poetry ;  there 
it  is  employed  to  raise  the  admiration,  which  is 
its  proper  business.  And  admiration  is  not  of  so 
violent  a  nature  as  fear  or  hope,,  compassion  or 
borrour,  Of  ^ny  concernment  we  can  have  for 
suchor'jiuch  a  person  on  the  stage.  Not  but  I 
confess,  that  similitudes  and  descriptions,  when 
drawn  into  an  unicasonable  length,  must  needs 
Bauscate  the  reader.  Once  I  remcwbev,  and  but 
once,  Virgil  makes  a  similitude  of  fourteen  lines . 
and  his  description  of  V^me  is  about  the  same 
T umber.  He  s  blamed  for  both ;  and  I  doubt  not 
but  he  would  have  contracted  them,  bad  be  lived 
tp  b^vc  revi«'f^  his  ws r    :  Uut  feults  aie  no  pre' 


cedents.  Tbi«  I  have  dbtervad  of  bi«  iimj|lit«d^ 
n  general,  that  t^ey  arc  net  placed,  as  our  ut^n 
observing  critics  tell  us,  in  the  heat  of  any  action  } 
but  commonly  in  its  declining:  when  he  has 
warmed  us  in  his  description  as  much  as  possibljF 
he  can,  tben,  lest  that  warmth  should  languish, 
he  renews  it  by  some  apt  similitude,  which  illus- 
trateshiswldeot,  anA  yet  palls  not  his  audience. 
I  need  give^yeur  loidship  but  one  example  of  thi^ 
kind,  aud  leave  the  rest  to  your  observation,  when 
next  you  wiew  the  whole  ^eis  in  the  original^ 
unblemished  by  my  rude  translation.  It  is  m  the 
first  book,  where  the  poet  describes  N>f  tunc  com- 
poking  the  ocean,  on  which  iEplui  had  raised  ^ 
tempest,  witiiout  his  pcrmisswn.  He  had  already 
cbkWen  the  rebellious  whads  for  obeying  tbp  com^ 
mands  of  t^eir  usurping  master :  be  had  warned 
'  them  from  the  seas :  he  had  beat  down  the  billows 
with  his  mace;  dispelled  the  clouds,  (testpred  tb^ 
sunsh'me,  while  Triton  and  Cymothoe  were  heav- 
ing the  ^ips  from  oflf  the  quicjt-sands,  before  t^ 
poet  would  offer  at  a  similitude  for  iUustratioiu 

Ac,  veluti  raagno  in  popi^lo  cum  s»pe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  scvitqneanimis  iguobilevulgus,  ♦ 

Jamque  faces,  &  saxa  volant,  furor  arma  ministfatj 
Tum  pietate  gravem,  ac  mentis  si  forte  ylrum  qutv^ 
Conspexere,  silent,  arrcctisque  aufibus  adstant : 
llle  regit  dictis  animos,  &  pcctora  mulcpt : 
Sic  c-nctus  pelagi  accidit  fragor,  jpquora  postquaw 
Prospiciens  genitor,  coeloque  Inyectus  aperto 
Flectit  equos,  curruque  yolan?  da^  lor^  secundo. 

This  is  the  flret  similitude  which  Virgil  makef, 
in  this  poem,  and  one  of  the  Umgest  in  the  whole, 
for  whkh  reason  I  ihe  rather  cite  it  Wb»le  th^, 
storm  was  in  ita  fqry,  any  allusion  had  been  im^ 
proper:  for  the  poet  couW  have  compared  it  U^ 
nothing  more  lmpet«ous  than  itself:  consequenUy 
he  could  have  made  no  illustratioi^.  If  be  could 
have  illustrated,  it  had  beeq  an  ambitious  orn*. 
ment  out  of  season,  and  would  have  diverted  ou; 
concernment:  Ntiic  non  erat  his  locus:  .ao^ 
theitJbrc  he  deferred  it  to  its  proper  place. 

These  are  the  criticisms  of  most  moment  whicl^ 
have  been  urqde  against  th«.£neis,  by  the  ancients^ 
or  modems.  As  for  the  particular  exceptions 
aga'mst  this  or  that  passage,  Macrobius  aud  Pon-, 
tanus  have  answered  them  already.  If  I  desirec| 
to  api»ear  more  learned  than  l  am,  3t  had  been 
as  easy  for  nae  to  have  taken  their  objectpns  and 
solutions,  as  it  is  for  a  country  parson  to  take  the. 
expositions  of  tbe  fathers  out  of  Junius  and  Tre*. 
meiliust  Or  not  to  have  named  tlie  authors  from 
i^bence  1  had  them :  for  so  Ruaeus,  otherwise  a 
most  judicious  copupenta^r  on  Virgirs  work^,  has 
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pjed  PontaoDs,  bis  greatest  benefector :  of  whom 
he  is  very  silent,  and  I  do  nof  remember  that  ho 
opca  cites  him, 

.  Wha^fbllows  next,  is  Qoobjectiqo ;  for  that  im- 
plies a  fiult :  ^hd  it  had  beea  non^  ia  Virgil,  if 
1^  had  extended  the  tiuie  ^f  his  action  beyond  a 
Tear.  4jt  leasts  Aristotle  h<s  tet  no  precise  limiu 
%%  it.  HgrnfT^,  we  l(now,  was  wjtbia  two  months ; 
Xaaso,  I  an^  sare,  exceedf  not  a  sumn&er :  and,  if 
I  examined  him,  perhaps  he  might  be  reduced  into 
f  ^much  less  compass.  Bossu  leaves^  it  doubtfuJ 
whether  Virgil's  actions  were  within  the  year,  or 
took  up  sQoae  months  beyond  it.  Indeed,  the  whole 
dispute  is  of  no  more  concernment  to  the  common 
reader,  than  it  is  to  a  ploughman,  whether  Feb- 
ruary this  year  had  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine 
days  in  it  But,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  more 
purious,  of  which  number  I  am  sure  your  lordship 
^s  one,  I  will  translate  what  I  think  convenient  out 
of  Segrais,  whom  perhaps  you  have  not  read  :  for 
he  has  made  it  highly  probable,  that  the  action  of 
tl^e  -^Eoeis  began  in  the  spring,  and  was  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  autumn. '  And  we  have  known 
campaigns  that  have  begun  sooner,  aud  have  ended 
later. 

Ronsan),  and  the  rest  whom  Segrais  names,  who 
are  of  opinion  that  the  action  of  tiiis  poem  takes 
pp  almost  ^  year  and  a  half,  ground  their  calcu- 
lation thnf :  Anchises  died  in  Sicily  at  the  end  of 
^inter^  or  beginning  of  the  spring.  JEntag,  'im« 
mediateljr  after  the  interment  'of  his  father,  puts 
to  sea  for  Italy :  be  is  surprised  by  the  tempest 
described  in  the  begjnning  of  the  first  book ;  and 
thereat  is  that  the  scene  of  the  poem  opens,  and 
where  tl»e  action  mutt  coarnieoce.  He  is  driven 
by  this  storm  on  the  coasts  of  Afric :  he  stays  at 
Carthage  all  that  summer,  and  almost  ail  the 
winter  following :  seu  sail  again  for  Italy  just  be- 
lofTB  (be  beginoiag  of  the  spring;  meets  with  con- 
Imry  winds,  and  makes  Sicily  the  second  time: 
this  p«rt  of  the  action  ^otuf^letes  the  year.  Then 
be  eelebrattt  tl^e  annivenary  of  his  father's  fu- 
perai,  «m|  shortly  after  arrives  at  Cmnss,  and  from 
thence  bb  time  is  taken  up  in  his  first  treaty  with 
Latinns ;  the  overture  of  t|^e  war ;  the  siege  of  bis 
camp  by  Tumus ;  his  going  for  succours  to  relieve 
It ;  bis  return;  the  raising  of  the  siege  by  the  first 
btttle ;  the  twehe  days'  truce ;  the  second  battle ; 
the  asseult  of  Lauientom,  and  the  single  fight  with 
Turnus:  all  which,  they  say,  cani^take  up  less, 
than  ibur  oi*  five  months  more :  by  which  account  we 
cannot  suppose  the  entire  action  to  be  contained  in 
a  much  less  oompass  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

'  S^grah  reckons  another  way ;  and  his  compu- 
*i(ioa  is  not  oondcmed  by  the  ieamed  Ru«us, 


who  compiled  and  published  tb«  ocmimflDtaries  o% 
our  poet,  which  we  call  the  Dauphm*8  Vii^ 

He  allows  the  time  of  the  year  when  Anehissf. 
died,  to  be  in  the  bitter  end  of  winter,  or  m  the 
beginning  of  the  spring;  he  acknowledge  that 
when  £neas  is  first  seen  at  sea  afterwards,  and  is 
driven  by  the  tempest  on  the  coast  of  Afric,  is  the 
time  when  the  action  is  naturally  to  begin:  he 
confesses  farther,  that  ^neas  left  Carthage  in  the 
latter  end  of  winter :  for  Dido  tells  him  in  express 
terms,  as  an  argument  ibr  his  longer  stay, 

Quinetiam  hibemo  moliris  sidere  classeau 

Bot  whereas  Ronsard*s  followers  suppose  that 
when  ^neas  had  buried  his  father,  he  set  sail  im- 
mediately for  Italy,  (though  the  tempest  drove 
him  on  the*  coast  of  Carthage)  Segrais  will  by  no 
means  allow  that  supposition,'  bdt  thinks  it  much 
more  probable  that  he  remained  in  Sicily  fill  the* 
midst  of  July,   or  the  beginning  of  August,  at* 
which  time  he  places  the  first,  appearance  of  his 
hero  on  the  sea^  and  tUbre  opens  the  action  of  the' 
poem.    From  which'  be^nningj  to  tbd  death  of 
Tumus,  which 'concludes  the  action,  there  need 
not  be  supposed  above  ten  months  of  intermediate 
time :  for,  arriving  at  Carthage  in  the  latter  end 
of  summer,    staying  there  the  winter  following^ 
departing  thence  in  the   very  beginning  of  the 
spring,  making  a  short  abode  in  Sicily  the  se^nd 
time,  landing  in  Italy,  and  making  the  vtkr,  majf 
be  reasonably  j  udged  the  business  but  of  ten  months.  - 
To  this  the  Ronsardians  reply,  that  having  been 
for  seven  years  befare  in  <|ue8t  of  Italy,  and  hav- 
ing no  mere  to  do  in  Sicily  than  to  inter  his  father, 
after  that  office  #as  performed,  what  remhined  Ibr 
him,  but,  without  delay,  to  pursue  bis  first  ad- 
venture ?  To  which  Secrais  answers,  that  the  ob- 
seqnies  of  his  fiither,  according  to  the  rites  of  thtf 
Greeks  and  Romans,  would  detain  him  ^  biahy 
days :  that  a  longer  time  must  be  taken  up  in  19ie 
refittmg  ef  his  ships,  after  so  tedious  a  voyage, 
and  in  refreshing  his  weather-beaten  soldiers  on  ^' 
friendly  coast    These,  indeed,  are  but  supposi.^ 
tions  on  both  sido,  yet  those  of  Segrais  seem 
better  grounded.     For  the  feast  of  Dido,  when  she 
entertained  /Eneas  first,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
summer's  night,  which  seems  already  almost  ended 
when  he  begins  his  story :  therefore  the  love  was 
made  in  autumn ;  the  hunting  followed  properly, 
when  the  heats  of  that  sporching  country  were 
declining:  the  winter  was  passed  in  jollity,  as  the 
season  and  their  love  required :  and  he  left  her  in 
the  latter  end  of  winter,   as  is  already  proved. 
This  opinion  is  fortified  by  the  arrival  of  JEncas 
at  the  mou^  of  the  T^ber,  which  marks  the  i 
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•f  the  ipriag ;  tliat  season  bcbg  perfectly  describ- 
ed by  the  singing  of  the  birds,  saluting  the  dawn ; 
and  by  the  beauty  of  the  place :  which  the  poet 
seems  to  have  painted  expressly  m  the  seventh 
.Aieid; 

Aurora  in  roseis  fblgebat  lutea  bigis, 
Cikm  venti  posuere;  rmnm  circumqne,  supraqne 
Assuetse  ripis  volucres,  &  fluminis  alveo, 
JSthera  mulcebant  cantu. 

The  remainder  of  the  action  reqoired  but  three 
venths  more ;  for  when  .Cneas  went  for  succonr 
to  the  Tuscans,  he  fonnd  their  army  in  a  readiness 
to  march,  and  wanting  only  a  oomnuuider:  so 
that,  according  to  this  calculation,  the  Mnm  takes 
not  up  above  a  year  complete,  mod  may  be  com- 
prehended in  less  compass. 
'  This,  amongst  other  circurastanoes,  treated 
more  at  large  by  Segnm,  agrees  with  the  rising 
•f  Orion,  whkh  cansed  the  tempest  described  in 
the  begimiing  of  the  first  book.  By  some  passages 
in  the  Pastorals,  but  more  particulariy  in  the 
€eorgics,  our  poet  is  found  to  be  an  exact  astro- 
nomer according  to  the  knowledge  of  that  age. 
Kqw  Ujoneos  (whom  Virgil  twice  employs  in  em- 
bassies, as  the  best  speaker  of  the  Trojans)  at- 
tributes that  tempest  to  Orion,  in  his  speech  to 
Dido: 

Cam  sabito  assnrgeas  finctu  niwhnsm  Orion. 
He  must  mean  either  the  heliacal  or  adironical 
rising  of  that  sign.  Hie  heliacal  rising  of  a  con- 
steUatkNi  is  when  it  oomes  firom  under  the  rays  of 
the  San,  and  begins  to  appear  before  day-light 
The  aohmnioal  rising,  on  the  contrary,  is  when  It 
appears  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  aad  in  oppesitaon 
of  the  Son's  diurnal  course. 
'  The  hdiacal  rising  of  Orion  is  at  present  com- 
puted to  be  about  the  sixth  of  July;  and  abont 
that  time  it  is,  that  be  either  causes  or  presages 
tempests  on  the  seas. 

Segrais  has  observed  foither,  that  when  Anna 
counsels  Dido  to  stay  iBnens  during  winter,  she 
speaks  also  of  Orion : 
Dum  pelago  desavit  hyems,  8c  aquosus  Orion. 

If  therefore  Ilioneus,  accordiag  to  our  supposi- 
tion, understand  the  heliacal  rising  of  Orion; 
Anna  most  mean  the  achronical,  which  the  diffe- 
rent epitheU  given  to  that  constellation  seem  to 
^nanifest.  Ilioneus  calls  him  nimbosus;  Anna 
aquosus.  He  is  tempestuous  in  the  summer  when 
he  rises  heliacally,  and  rainy  in  the  winter  when 
lie  rises  achrunically.  Your  lordship  will  pardon 
me  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  cant  words, 
which  I  could  not  avoid  io  this  abbreviation  of 


Segrais,  who,  I  think,  deserves  no  little  eomme»- 
dation  in  this  new  criticism.  I  have  yet  a  word 
or  two  to  say  of  Viipl's  machines,  from  my  own 
observation  of  them.  He  has  imitated  those  off 
Homer,  but  not  copied  them.  It  was  estoblished 
long  before  this  time,  hi  the  Roman  religion  as 
well  as  In  the  Greek,  that  there  were  gods;  and 
both  nations,  for  the  roost  part,  woishipped  tha 
same  deities,  as  did  also  the  Tircjans;  fttmi  wboiD 
the  Romans,  I  suppose,  would  rather  be  thought 
to  derive  the  rites  of  their  religion,  than  from  the 
Grecians,  because  they  thought  themselves  de- 
scended ftt)m  them.  Each  of  those  gods  had  hit 
proper  oflke,  and  the  chief  of  them  their  particular 
attendants  Thus  Jupiter  had,  in  propriety,  Gaay* 
mede  and  Mercury,  and  Juno  had  Iris.  It  was 
not  for  Virgil  then  to  create  new  ministers;  be 
must  take  what  he  found  in  bis  religion.  It  cai»> 
not  therefore  be  said  that  he  borrowed  them  fivMB 
Homer,  any  more  than  Apollo,  Diana,  and  the 
rest,  whom  he  uses  as  he  finds  occasion  for  them, 
as  the  Grecian  poet  did ;  but  he  invents  the  oo* 
casions  for  which  he  uses  them.  Venus,  after  the 
destruction  of  Th>y,  had  gained  Neptune  cntirelj 
to  her  party ;  therefore  we  find  hhn  busy,  io  tha 
beginning  of  the  Aids,  to  cahn  the  tempest  raised 
by  JBoluBf  and  afterwards  conducting  the  TVqJsoi 
fleet  to  Cunin  in  safety,  with  the  loss  oidy  of  their 
pilot,  for  whom  hebai^gains.  I  name  those  two 
examples  amongst  a  hundred  which  I  omit:  to 
prove  that  Virgil,  generally  speaking,  employad  . 
his  machines  in  performmg  those  things  whieh 
might  possibly  have  been  done  without  them. 
What  more  frequent  than  a  storm  at  sea,  npon 
the  rising  of  Orion  ?  what  wonder,  if  amoogst  so 
many  ships,  there  shonid  one  be  overset,  whidi 
was  commanded  by  Orootes,  lliough  half  the  winds 
had  not  been  then  which  JEolns  employed? 
Might  not  Palinnrus,  withontamirade,  foil  asleep, 
and  drop  into  the  sea,  having  been  over-veaiiad 
with  watohiag,  and  secvte  of  a  quiet  pamage,  by 
hisobaervatioa  of  the  skies  ?  at  least  JBneas,  wha 
knew  nothing  of  the  machine  of  Somnus,  takes  ii 
^inly  In  this  sense :  - 
C  nimium  cslo  &  pelago  coikfise  sereno. 
Kudus  in  Ignotil'alinure  jacebis  aren4« 

But  macbiues  sometimes  are  specious  things  t# 
amuse  the  reader,  and  give  a  colour  of  probability* 
to  things  otherwise  incredible.  And  besides,  it 
soothed  the  vanity  of  the  Romans,  to  find  the 
gods  so  visibly  concerned  in  all  the  actions  of  their 
predecessors.  We  who  are  better  taught  by  our 
religion,  yet  own  every  wonderful  accident  wbiel^ 
befak  us  for  the  best,  to  bq.  brou^t  to  pais  by 
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i  qieeial  proTideace  of  Almighty  God,  add  by 
the  care  of  guardian  angels:  and  from  hence  I 
ought  infer,  that  no  heroic  poem  can  be  writ  on 
tke  Epicurean  principles :  which  I  could  easily  de- 
Bionstrate,  if  there  were  need  to  prove  it,  or  I  had 
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When  Venus  opens  the  eyes  of  her  son  JEneas, 
to  behold  the  gods  who  combated  against  Troy  in 
that  iatal  night  when  it  was  surprised,  we  share 
the  pleasure  of  that  glorious  vision  (which  Tasso 
bas  not  ill  copied  in  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem.) 
But  the  Greeks  had  done  their  business :  though 
■either  Neptune,  Juno,  or  Pallas,  had  given  them 
their  dirine  assistance.    The  most  crude  macbme 
which  Virgil  uses   is  in  the  episode  of  Camilla, 
where  Opis,  by  the  command  of  her  mistress, 
kills  ArunSi    The  next  is  in  the  twelfth  iEoeid, 
where  Venus  cures  her  son  ^iieas.     But  in  the 
last  of  these,  the  poet  was  driren  to  a  necessity : 
ftr  Tnmus  was  to  be  slain  that  very  day;  and 
Aieas,  wounded  as  he  wfs,  could-  not  have  en- 
gaged him  in  single  combat,  unless  his  hurt  had 
been  miraculously  healed.   And  the  poet  had  con- 
sidered, that  the  dittany,  wl|ich  she  brought  from 
Crete^  could  not  have  wrought  so  speedy  an  effect, 
without  the  juioe  of  ^brosia,  which  she  minted 
with  it    After  all»  that  his  machioe  might  not 
■eem  too  Violent,  we  see  the  hero  limping  after 
Tomus.  The  wound  was  skinned  $  but  the  strength 
of  his  tfiigh  was  not  restored.    But  what  reason 
kad  our  author  to  wound  JEneas  at  so  critical  a 
time?    And  how  came  the  cuistes  to  be  worse 
teospered  than  the  rest  of  his  armour,  which  was 
*   all  wrought  by  Vulcan  and  his  joumoymeo?  These 
^iAcultiesare  bot  easily  to  be  solved,  without  con- 
fessing that  Viigil  had  not  life  enough  to  correct 
hk  work;   though  he  had  reviewed  it,  and  found 
these  enronrs  iHiich  he  resolved  to  mend ;  but  being 
prevented  by  death,  and  not  willing  to  leave  an  im* 
perfect  work  behind  him,  he  ordained,  by  his  last 
ttttameot,  that  his  Sjoxm  should  be  buiued.    As 
te  the  death  of  Aruns,  who  was  shot  by  a  goddess^ 
the  machine  waa  not  altogether  so  outrageous  as 
the  woupding  Mars  and  Venus  by  the  sword  of 
Diomede.  Two  divinities,  one  would  have  thought, 
night  have  pleaded  their  prerogative  of  impassi- 
bility, or  at  least  not  have  been  wounded  by  any 
toortal  hand.    Beside  that  the  tx*'t  '^^^^  they 
shed,  were  so  very  like  our  common  blood,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  but  only  by 
the  name  and  colour.     As  for  what  Horace  says  in 
his  Art  of  Poetry,  that  no  machines  are  to  be  used, 
imless  on  tome  extraordinary  occasion, 

Kec  dftus  intenit^  nisi  digmss  Tiodice  aodiis  ; 


that  rule  is  to  be  applied  to  the  theatra,  of  whi<A 
he  is  then  speaking;  a&d  means  no  more  thaa 
this,  that  when  the  knot  of  the  play  is  to  be 
untied,  and  no  other  way  is  left  for  making  the 
discovery,  then,  and  not  otherwise,  let  a  god  de- 
scend upon  a  rope,  and  clear  the  businen  to  the 
audience;  but  this  has  no  relation  to  the  ma- 
chines which  are  used  in  an  epic  poem. 

In  the  last  place,  for  the  Dira,  or  iymg  pest» 
which  flapping  on  the  shield  of  Tomus,  and  flut- 
tering about  his  head,   disheartened  him  in  tho 
duel,  and  presaged  to  him  his  approaching  death, 
I  flight  have  placed  it  more  properly  amongst 
the  olgections.    For  the  oritics,  who  lay  want  of 
courage  to  the  charge  of  Virgil's  hero,  quote  this 
passage  as  a  main  proof  of  their  assertion.    They 
say  our  author  had  not  only  aoeored  htm  before 
the  duel,  but  also,   in  the  beginning  of  it»  had  . 
given  him  the  advantage  in  impeaeferahle  armi^ 
and  In  his  sword :  that  of  Tonus  was  not  his  own 
(which  was  forged  by  Vulcan  for  his  fether)  but  a 
weapon  whidi  he  had  snatobed  in  haste,  and,  by 
mistake,   belonging  to   hb  charioteer  Metiscns. 
That,  after  all  this,  Jupiter,  who  was  partial  to 
the  Trojan,  and  distrustfol  of  the  eveo^  tbougk 
he  had  hung  the  balance,  and  given  it  a  jog  of  his 
hand  to  weigh  down  Tumus,  thought  eoaveaient 
to  give  the  fetes  a  collateral  secilrity  by  sending 
the  screech-owl  to  discourage  him.     For  whick 
they  queter  these  words  of  Virgil : 
•<— — Non  ine  tua  turbida  virtus 
Terret,  ait;  Dii  me  torrent,  &  Jupiter  bostis. 
In  answer  to  which,  I  say,  that  this  machine  is 
one  of  those  which  the  poet  uses  only  for  orna- 
ment, and  not  out  of  necessity.    Nothmg  can  be 
more  beautiful,  or  naore  poetical,  than  this  de- 
scription of  the  three  Dine,  or  the  settmg  of  the 
balance,  which  our  kfilton  has  borrowed  from  him, 
but  employed  to  a  different  end  :  for  the  first  he 
makes  God  Almighty  set  the  scales  for  St  Gabriel 
and  SaUn,  when  he  knew  no  combat  was  to  fol- 
low: then  he  makes  the  good  angel's  scale  de- 
scend, and  the  devil's  mount :  quite  contrary  to 
VirgO,  if  I  have  translated  the  three  verses  ac- 
cording to  my  author's  sense : 
Jupiter  ipse  duas  aequato  examine  lances 
Sustinet ;  &  feta  impoois  diverse  duorum  i 
Quern  damnet  labor,  &  quo  vergat  pondere  Ic 
thum. 
For  I  have  taken  these  words.    Quern    damn^ 
labor,  in  the  sense   which  Virgil  gives  them  in 
another  place ;    Damnabis  tu  quoque  votis  •    to 
signify  a  prosperous  event    Yet  I  dare  not  con- 
demn to  great  a  genros  as  MUtoa:  for  1  a«  i^^k 
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mistaken  if  he  alludes  not  to  the  text  in  Daniei, 
where  Bclshazzar  was  put  Into  the  balance,  -find 
found  too  light.  This  U  digressii^,  and  I  return 
to  my  subject  i  said  ahove,  that  these  two  ma* 
chines  of  the  balance  and  the  bira  were  pnly  or- 
namental, and  that  the  success  of  the  dud  had 
been  the  same  without  them:  ibr,  when  iEaeas 
and  Tumus  stood  'fronting  each  other  before  the 
altar,  Tumus .  looked  dejectad,  and  his  colbur 
faded  in  his  face,  as  if  he  desponded  of  the  tio* 
tory  before  the  fight ;  and  not  only  he,  but  all  his 
party,  when  the  strength  of  the  two  champions 
was  judged  by  the  proportion  of  thehr  limbs,  oon- 
cluded  it  .was  impaf  pugna,  and  that  their 
chief  was  over-matched.  Wherenpoa  Jutnma 
<«|io  was  of  the  same  opinioii)  took  this  opportu- 
nity to  break  the  treaty  and  renew  the  war. 
Juno  herself  had  plainly  told  the  nymph  before- 
hand) that  her  brother  was  to  fight  $ 

Imparibus  fatis ;  ne<5  Dlis,  nee  viribus  ajqnis ; 

80  that  there  was  no  need  of  an  appantion  to  fright 
Tumus !  lie  had  the  presage  within  himself  of  his 
impendii^  destmy.  The  Dira  only  served  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  first  opinion,  that  it  was  his  des- 
tiny to  die  in  the  ensuing  combat  And  in  this 
i  are  those  woids  of  Virga  to  be  taken  f 
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'  ——-Non  mea  tua  turbida  virtus 
Tcrrct,  ait  j  Dii  me  terrent,  &  Ju|Mter  hosti^ 

I  doubt  not  but  the  adverb  (solitoi)  is  to  be 
nndentood,  *Mt  is  not  your  valour  only  that  gives 
me  thU  concernment;  but  I  find  also,  by  this 
portent,  that  Jupiter  is  my  enemy."  For  Turnus 
fied  before  when  his  first  sword  was  broken,  till  his 
sister  supplied  him  with  a  better:  which  indeed 
be  could  not  use :  because  JEneais  kept  him  at  a 
disUnce  with  his  spear.  I  wonder  Ruseus  saw  not 
this,  where  he  charges  his  author  so  unjustly,  for 
givingTurous  a  second  sword,  to  no  purpose.  How 
eould  he  fasten  a  blow,  or  make  a  thrust,  when 
he  was  not  sufiered  to  approach?  Besides,  the 
chief  errand  of  the  Dira  was,  to  warn  Juturna 
from  the  field,  for  she  could  have  brought  the 
chariot  again,  when  she  saw  her  brother  worsted 
in  the  duel.  I  might  further  add,  that  ^neas 
was  so  eager  in  the  fight,  that  he  left  the  city, 
now  almost  in  his  possession,  to  decide  his  quarrel 
with  Tumus  by  the  sword :  whereas  Tumus  had 
manifestly  declined  the  combat,  and  sufiered  bis 
sister  to  convey  him  as  far  from  the  reach  of  his 
enemy  as  she  could.  I  say,  not  only  suffcVed  her, 
but  consented  to  it :  for  it  is  plain  he  knew  "her 
by  these  words : 


0  soror  &  dudum  agnovl,  ciim  prima  per  arUboT 
Foedera  turbasti^  teque  haec  in  bella  dedisti  5 

Et  nunc  nequicquam  fallis  Dea. 

1  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject,  that  1  mua| 
contract  \*.i4t  -I'  have  to  say,  in  reference  to  nay 
translation :  unless  I  would  swell  my  prefiice  into 
a  volume,  and  make  it  formidable  to  your  lordr 
ship,  when  you  see  so  many  pages  yet  behind* 
And  indeed  what  I  have  alifeady  written,  either 
in  justification  or  praise  of  Virgil,  is  against  myself; 
for  presuming  to  copy,  in  my  coarse  English,  the 
thoughts  and  beautiful  expressions  of  this  inimit* 
able  poet,  who  flourished  in  an  age  when  his  lan- 
guage was  brought  to  its  last  perfection,  for  which 
it  was  particularly  owing  to  him  and  Horace.  I 
will  give  your  lordship  my  opinion,  that  those 
two  friends  had  consulted  each  other's  judgment, 
wherein  they  should  endeavour  to  excel ;  and  they 
seem  to  hav9  pitched  on  propriety  of  though  t, 
flegance  of  wordSj  and  harmony  of  numbers. 
According  to  this  model,  Horace  writ  his  Ode^ 
and  Epodes :  for  his  Satires  and  Epistles,  being  hi* 
tquded  wholly  for  instmotion^  reoui|tKl  anothec 
style ; 

•     Orf^ri  res  ipsa  negat,  contenta  doceri, 

And  therefore,  as  he  himself  protesea,  tarm 
lermoni  propriora,  nearer  prose  than  ren^ 
But  Virgil,  who  never  attempted  the  Ijrrie  vene* 
is  every  where  el^ant,  sweet,  and  flowmg,  in  ht< 
hexameters.  His  words  ave  not  only  ebosen,  but- 
the  places  in  which  he  limks  them  for  the  aoand  $ 
he  who  removes  then)  firbm  the  station  whereiv 
their  master  set  them,  spoils  the  haraioiny*  Wha^ 
he  says  of  the  Sibyl's  prophecies,  may  be  as  pro* 
peily  applied  to  every  word  of  his,:  they  mnit 
be  read,  in  order  as  they  lie;  the  least  breath 
discomposes  them,  and  somewhst  of  their  divinity 
is  lost.  I  cannot  boast  that  I  have  been  thns  ex* 
act  in  my  verses,  but  I  have  endeavoqred  to  fei^ 
low  the  example  of  my  master:  and  am  the  fiirt 
Englishman,  perhaps,  who  made  it  bis  dengnto. 
copy  hhn  in  his  immbers,  hb  dioice  of  wdrds^ 
and  his  placing  them  for  the  sweetness  of  tha 
sound.  On  this  last  consideration,  I  have  sl^unned 
the  caesura  as  much  as  possibly  I  could.  For 
wherever  that  is  used,  it  gives  a  roughness  to  tha 
vene ;  of  which  we  can  have  little  need,  in  a  lan^ 
guage  which  \^  over-stocked  with  consonants^ 
Such  is  not  the  Latin,  where  the  vowels  and  con- 
sonants are  mixed  in  proportion  to  each  others 
yet  Virgil  judged  the  vowels  to  have  somewhat  06 
ah  over-balance,  and  therefore  tempers  their  sweet  t 
ncss  with  cpssuraa.  Such  differenoe  there  is  ii^ 
tongues,  that  the  same  figure  which  roughens 'cue li- 
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fivm  majesty  to  another :  and  that  was  it  which 
Virgil  studied  in  his  verses.  Ovid  uses  it  \)ut 
Tarely  :  and  hence  it  is  that  this  vcrsificatiort  can- 
not so  properly  be  called  swaet,  as  luscious.  The 
Italians  are  forced  upon  it,  once  or  twice  in  every 
line,  because  they  hive  a  redundancy  of  vowels 
is  their  language.  Their  mrtal  is  so  soft,  that  it  will 
DOt  ccktk  without  alloy  to  harden  it.  On  the  other 
skle,  for  the  reason  already  named,  it  is  all  we 
can  do  to  rive  sufflcient  sweetness  to  our  lan- 
gmge  X  w«e  must  not  only  phoose.  our  words  for 
elegance,  but  for  sound ;  to  perform  which,  a 
mastery  iq  the  langua^^  is  requircfl,  the  poet 
must  have  a  magazine  of  words,  and  have  the  art 
to  manage  his  few  vowels  to  the  best  advantage, 
that  they  may  go  the  fart^e^  He  must  also 
know  the  nature  of  the  vowels,  which  are  more 
sonoreos,  and  which  mOre  soft  and  sweet ;  and  so 
dispose  them  as  his  present  occasions  require ;  all 
which,  and  a  thousand  secrets  of  versification  be- 
side, he  may  learn  from  Virgil;  if  he  will  take 
him  for  his  guide.  If  he  be  above  Virgil,  and  is 
resolved  to  follow  his  own  verve  (as  the  French 
call  it,)  the  proverb  will  fall  heavily  upon  him : 
TVTio  teaches  himself,  has  a  fool  for  his  master. 

Virgil  employed  eleven  years  upon  his  -fineis ; 
yet  he  left  it,  as  he  thought  himself,  imperfect. 
Which  when  I  seriously  consider,  I  wish,  that 
instead  of  three  years  which  I  have  spent  in  the 
translation  of  his  works,  I  bad  four  years  more 
allowed  me  to  correct  my  errours,  that  I  might 
make  my  version  somewhat  more  tolerable  than  it 
it :  for  a  poet  cannot  have  too  great  a  reverence 
for  hb  readers,  if  he  expects  hii  labours  should 
sunrive  him.  Yet  I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor 
sickness,  in  excuse  of  the  iaults  I  have  made : 
tliat  I  wanted  time,  is  all  that  I  have  to  say :  for 
■ome  of  my  subscribers  grew  so  clamorous,  that  I 
could  no  longer  defer  the  publication.  I  hope 
from  the  candour  of  your  lordsbip,  and  your  often 
experienced  goodness  to  me,  that,  if  the  faults 
are  not  too  many,  yon  will  make  allowances  with 
Horace: 

Si  plora  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  panels 

Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit 

Ant  bnmana  pariim  cavit  natura. 

You  may  please  also  to  observe,  that  there  is 
tot,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  one  vowel 
gaping  on  another  for  want  of  a  cssura,  in  this 
whole  poem :  but  where  a  vowel  ends  a  word, 
the  next  begins  either  with  a  consonant,  or  what 
is  its  equivalent;  for  our  Wand  H  aspirate,  and 
our  diphthongs  are  plainly  such  ;  the  greatest 
ktttnde  I  take  is  in  the  iettar  Y,  when  it  con* 
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eludes  a  word,  and  the  first  syllabic  of  the  next' 
begins  with  a  vowel.  Neither  need  I  have  called 
this  a  latitude,  which  is  only  an  explanation  of  ' 
this  general  rule  :  that  no  vowel  can  be  cot  orf 
hefore  another,  when  wx*.  cannot  sink  the  pro- 
nunciation of  it;  as  he,  she,  me,  1,  &c.  Virgil 
thinks  it  sometimes  a  beauty  to  imitate  the  licence 
of  the  greeks,  and  leave  two  rowels  opening  on 
each  other,  as  in  that  verse  of  the  tbiid  pas- 
toral : 

Et  succus  pecori,  &.  lac  subducitur  agnis. 
But,  nobis  non  licet  esse  tam  disertis :  at 
least,  if  we  study  to  refine  our  numbers.  I  have 
long  had  by  me  the  materials  of  an  English  pro- 
sodia,  conUining  all  the  mechanical  rules  of  ver- 
sification, wherein  1  have  treated  with  some  exact- 
ness of  the  feet,  the  quantities,  and  the  pauses. 
The  French  and  the  Italians  know  nothing  of  the 
two  first ;  at  least  th^ir  best  poets  have  not  prac- 
tised them.  As  for  the  pauses,  Malherbe  first 
brought  them  into  France,  within  this  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  we  see  how  they  adorn  their  Alexati- 
drians.  But,  as  Virgil  propounds  a  riddle  which 
he  leaves  unsolved, 

Die  quibus  in  terris,  inscripti  nomina  regum 
Nascantur  fiores,  U  Phyllida  aoiiis  habeto, 
so  will  I  give  your  lordship  another,  and  leave  the 
exposition  of  it  to  your  acute  judgment.     I  am 
sure  there  arc  few  who  make  verses,  have  observed 
the  sweetness  of  these  two   lines  in  CooperV 
Hill; 
Though  deep  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not 

dull; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing  full. 
And  there  are  yet  fewer  who  can  find  the  reason 
of  that  sweetness.  I  have  given  it  to  some  of  my 
friends  in  conversation,  and  they  have  allowed  the 
criticism  to  be  just.  But,  since  the  evil  of  false 
quantities  is  difficult  to  be  cured  in  any  modern 
language ;  since  the  French  and  the  lulians,  as 
well  as  we^  are  yet  ignorant  what  feet  are  to  bo 
used  in  heroic  poetry ;  since  I  have  not  strictly 
observed  those  rules  myself,  which  I  can  teach 
others ;  since  I  pretend  to  no  dictatorship  among 
my  fellow-poets ;  since  if  I  should  instruct  tome 
of  them  to  make  well-running  verses,  they  want 
genius  to  give  them  strength  as  well  as  sweetness; 
and  above  ail,  since  your  lordship  has  advised  me 
not  to  publish  that  little  which  \  know,  I  look 
on  your  counsel  as  your  command,  which  I  shall 
observe  inviolably,  till  you  shall  please  to  Vevoke 
it,  and  leave  me  at  liberty  to  make  my  thoughts 
pablic  itk  the  Aeaa  tisc,  that  I  may'arro«t# 
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nothing  to  Si3nelf,  I  mart  acVoowlcdgc  that  Virgil 
in  Utin,  and  Spenser  in  Enjflish,  have  been  my 
tnasten.    Spenser  has  abo  given  me  the  boldness 
to  make  use  sometimes  of  his  Alexandrian  line : 
which  we  call,  thoogfa  improperly,  the  Pindaric, 
because  Mr.  Cowley  has  oOen  employed  it  in  his 
odes.     I^  adds  a  certain  miyesty  to  the  verse, 
•when  a  is  used  with  judgment,   and  stop  the 
sense  from  eJerilowiog  into  another  line.     For- 
merly the  French,  like  us,  and  the  ItoHans.  had 
but  five  feet,    or  ten  'syllables,    in  th«r  heroic 
verse ;   but  since  Ronaard»s  time,  as  I  suppose, 
they  found  their  tongue  too  weak  to  support  their 
epic  poetry,  without  the  addition  of  another  foot 
That  indeed  has  given  it  somewhat  of  the  run  and 
measure  of  a  trimeter ;  but  it  runs  with  more  ac- 
tivity than  strength :  their  language  is  not  strung 
with  sinews  like  our  English :  it  has  the  nimble- 
iiess  of  a  greyhound,  but  not  the  bulk  and  body 
of  a  mastifil     Our  men  and  our  verses  oveibear 
them  by  their  weight ;    and    pondere   non  nu- 
Mieit),   is  the  British  motto.    The  French  have 
set  up  purity  for  the  standard  of  their  language ; 
and  a  masculine  vigour  is  that  of  ours.    Like  their 
icmgue  is  the  genius  of  their  poets,    light  and 
trifling  in  comparison  of  the  English  5  more  proper 
forsonnett,  madrigals,   and  elegies,  than  heroic 
poetry.    Tlie  turn  on  thoughU  and  woida  is  their 
thief  talent ;  but  the  epic  poem  is  too  statidy  to 
receive  those  little  ornaments.    Th<!  painters  draw 
their  nymphs  in  Uiin  and  airy  habits,    but  the 
weight  of  gold  and  of  embroideri^  is  reserved  for 
queciis  and  goddesses.    Virgil  b  never  frequent 
in  those  turns,  like  Ovid  ;  but  much  more  spar- 
ing  of  them  in  his  JEncis,  tt)an  m  his  Pastorals 
and  Georgics :    ^ 
Ignoscenda  quidem,  scirent  si  ignoscere  manes. 
That  turn  is  beautiful  indeed  ;  but  he  employs 
it  in  the  story  of  Or|ibeus  and  Eurydice,  not  in 
bis  great  poem.     I  have  used  that  licence  in  his 
JEneis  sometimes ;  but  I  own  it  as  my  fault.     It 
was  given  to  those  who  understand  no  better.     It 
if  lite  Ovid's 

Semivipimque  bovem,  semibovcmque  virum. 
The  poet  found  it  before  his  uritics,  but  it  was  a 
^rling  sro  which  he  would  oot  be  persuaded  to 
reform.  The  want  of  genius,  of  which  1  have  ac- 
cused the  French,  is  laid  to  th^ir  charge  by  one 
of  their  own  great  authors,  though  I  have  for- 
gotten his  name,  and  whore  I  read  it.  If  rewards 
bould  make  good  poets,  their  great  master  haa 
i|ot  beea  wanting  on  his  part  in  his  bonntifQl  en* 
^puragaiMnts :  for  he  k  wiia  enough  tto  imitate. 


Augustus,  if  he  had  a  Maro.  The  triumvbr  ani 
proseriber  had  descended  to  us  in  a  more  hideoua 
form  than  they  now  appear,  if  the  emperor  bad 
not  taken  care  to  make  friends  of  him  and  .Horace. 
I  confess  the  banishment  of  Ovid  was  a  blot  in  hi« 
e«cntcbeon ;  yet  he  was  only  banished  ;  and  wh» 
knows  but  his  crime  was  capital,  and  then  hta 
exile  was  a  favour.  Ariosto,  who,  with  all  hii 
faults,  most  be  acknowledged  a  great  poet,  has 
put  these  words  into  the  month  of  an  evangelist ; 
but  whether  they  will  pass  for  go^  now,  I  caa- 
not  tell : 

Non  fu  si  santo  ni  benigno  Augmto, 
Come  la  tuba  di  Vh^Iio  suona ; 
L*haver  havuto  in  poesia  boon  gusto, 
Im,  proBcnttione  hiiqaa  gli  pardooa. 

But  heroic  poetry  is  not  of  the  growth  of  France, 
as  it  might  be  of  England,  if  it  were  cultivafted. 
Spenser  wanted  only  to  have  read  tlie  rules  of 
Bossu :  for  no  man  was  ever  bom  with  a  greater 
genius,  or  had  more  knowledge  to  support  it.  But 
the  performance-  of  the  French  is  not  equal  to 
their  skill :  and  hitherto  we  have  wanted  skill  to 
perform  better.     Segrais,    whose  pref^kce    is  so 
wonderfully  good,  yet  is  wholly  destitute  of  eleva- 
tion ;  though  his  version  is  much  better  than  that 
of  the  two  brothers,  or  any  of  the  rest  who  hav« 
attempted  ViigiL    Hannibal  Qfro  is  a  great  nan»a 
amongst  the  Italians ;  yet  his  traoslation  of  the 
JEneis  is  most  scandalously  mean,  though  be  hat 
taken  the  advantage  of  writing  in  bhrnk  votiey 
and  freed  himself  firom  the  sha^lea  of  modem 
rhyme  (if  it  be  modem,  for  Le  Clerc  has  told  oa 
lately,  and  I  believe  has  made  it  out,  that  David'a 
Psalms  were  written  m  as  arrant  rhjrme  as  they 
am  transhited).    Now  if  a  Muse  cannot  mn  whea 
she  n  unfettered,  it  is  a  sign  she  has  but  little 
speed.     I  will  not  make  a  digression  here,  though 
I  am  strangely  tempted  to  it ;  but  will  only  say, 
that  he  who  can  write  well  in  rhjrme,  may  writ« 
better  in  blank  verse.     Rbymo  is  certainly  a  coih 
straint  even  to  the  best  poets,  and  thoae  whe 
make  it  with  moat  ease :  thongh  jierbaps  I  have 
as^  little  reason  to  complain  of  that  haidship  as 
any  man,  excepting  Quarles  and  Withers.     What 
it  adds  to  sweetness,  it  takes  away  from  sense  ; 
and  he  who  loses  the  least  by  it,  may  be  called  a 
gainer :  it  often  makes  us  swerve  fkom  ao  author*^ 
meaning :    as-if  a  mark  be  set  up  for  an  archer  at 
a  great  distance,  let  him  aim  as  exactly  as  he  can, 
the  least  wind  will  take  his  arrow,  and  divert  it 
from  the  white.     I  return  to  our  Italian  translator 
of  tl^e  JBaea :  he-  it  «  |bot*poet|  h«  laoquiit  hj 
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Hm  tide  oC  Virgtl  at  the  best,  bat  never  mouota 
behind  him.  Doctor  Moi^li, .  who  b  no  mean 
critic  in  oar  poetry,  and  therefore  may  be  pre- 
•umed  to  be  a  better  ia  his  own  language,  has 
confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  by  his  judgment, 
and  thinks  withal,  that  he  has  often  mistaken  his 
master's  sepse.  I  would  say  so,  if  I  durst,  but 
am  afraid  1  have  committed  the  same  fault  more 
often,  and  more  grossly :  for  I  have  forsaken 
Rucut  (whom  generally  I  follow)  in  many  pUu^es, 
and  made  expositions  of  my  own  in  some,  quite 
contrary  to  him :  of  which  I  will  give  but  two 
enamples,  because  they  are  so  near  each  other, 
in  the  tenth  .Saeid. 

— —  Sort*  pater  equus  utriquel  ' 
Pallas  says  it  to  Tumus,  just  before  they  fight 
Kaseas  thinks  that  the  word  pater  is  to  be  referred 
to  ETander,  the  father  of  Pallas.  But  how  could 
he  imagine  that  it  was  the  same  thing  to  Evander,  if 
bis  sen  were  slain,  or  if  he  overcame  ?  The  poet 
certainly  intended  Jupiter,  the  common  father  of 
mankind :  who,  as  Pallas  hoped,  would  stand  an 
impartial  spectator  of  the  combat,  and  not  be 
more  favourable  te  Tumus,  than  to  him.  The 
second  is  not  long  after  it,  and  both  before  the 
dnel  b  begun.  They  are  the  words  of  Jupiter, 
who  comforts  Hercules  for  the  death  of  Pallas, 
which  was  immediately  to  ensue,  and  which  Her- 
cules could  not  hinder  (though  the  young  hero 
had  addressed  his  prayers  to  him  for  bis  assist- 
ance): because  the  gods  cannot  control  destiny. — 
The  verse  follows : 

Sic  ait ;  atque  oculos  Futulorum  rejieit  arvis. 
l^liich  the  same  Ruaeus  thus  construes :  *'  Jupiter, 
after  be  had  said  this,  immediately  turns  his  eyes 
io  the  Rutilian  fields,  and  beholds  the  duel."  I 
have  given  this  place  another  exposition,  that  he 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  field  of  combat,  that  he 
might  not  behold  a  sight  so  uoplcasing  to  him. 
The  word  rejieit,  I  know,  will  admit  of  both 
senses  ;  but  Jupiter  having  confessed  that  he 
could  not  alter  fate,  and  being  grieved  he  could 
not,  in  consideration  of  Hercules,  it  seems  to  me 
that  be  should  avert  his  eyes,  rather  than  Uke 
pleasure  in  the  spectacle.  But  of  this  I  am  not 
ao  confident  as  the.  other,  though  I  think  I  have 
followed  Virgil's  sense. 

What  I  have  said,  though  it  has  the  face  of 
arrogapce,  yet  it  is  intended  for  the  honour  of 
my  country;  and  therefore  I  wiU  boldly  own, 
that  thik  English  translation  has  more  of  VirgiPs 
gpirit  ia  it,  than  either  the  French,  or  the  lUlian. 
Some  af  our  couutrjmcii  have  tf^nslated  episodes. 
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and  other  parU  of  VkgA,  with  gwat  stwceas.  Am 
particularly  your  lordship,  whose  version  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  is  eminently  good.  Amongst  the 
dead  authors,  the  Silenus  of  my  locd  Roscommon 
cannot  be  too  much  commended.  I  say  nothing 
of  sir  John  Denham,  Mr.  Waller,  and  Mr.  Cow- 
ley;  it  is  the  utmost  of  my  ambition  to  be  thought 
their  equal,  or  not  to  be  much  inferior  to  them, 
and  some  others  of  the  living.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  take  pains  on  a  fragment,  and  translate  it  per- 
fectly, and  another  thing  to  have  the  weight  of  a 
whole  author  on  my  shoulders.  They  who  believe 
the  burden  light,  let  them  attempt  the  fourth, 
sixth,  or  eight  Pastoral  j  the  first  or  fourth  Qeor- 
gic;  and  amongst  the  JEoekls,  the  fourth,  the 
fifth,  the  seventh,  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  the 
eleventh,  or  the  twdfthj  for  ia  these  I  think  I 
have  succeeded  best 

long  before  I  undertook  this  work,  I  wasM 
stranger  to  the  original.  I  had  also  studied  Vir* 
gil's  design,  his  disposition  of  it,  his  manners, 
bis  judicious  management  of  the  figures,  the  sober 
retrenchments  of  his  sense,  which  always  leaves 
somewhat  to  gratify  our  imagination,  on  which  it 
may  enlarge  at  pleasure;  but,  above  all,  the 
elegance  of  his  expression,  and  tbe  harmony  of 
his  numbers.  For,  as  I  have  said  in  a  former 
dissertation,  the  words  are  in  poetry,  what  the 
colours  are  in  painting.  If  the  design  be  good, 
and  the  draught  be  true,  the  ooTouring  is  the  first 
beauty  that  strikes  the  eye.  Spenser  and  Milton 
ere  the  nearest  in  English  to  Virgil  and  Horace 
in  the  Latin ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  my 
style  inimitaUng  their  masters.  I  will  further  own 
to  you,  my  lord,  that  my  chief  ambition  is  te 
please  those  readers  who  have  discernment  enough 
to  prefer  Virgil  before  any  other  poet  in  the  Latim 
tongue.  Such  spirits  as  he  desired  to  please,  such 
would  I  choose  for  my  judges,  and  would  stand 
or  fall  by  them  alone.  Segraisjias  dbtingoisbed 
the  readew  of  poetry,  according  to  their  capacity 
of  judging,  into  three  classes  (he  might  have  said 
the  same  of  writers  too,  if  he  bad  pleased).  In 
the  lowest  form  he  places  those  whom  he  calU 
les  peUts  esprits  :  »uoh  things  as  are  our  upper- 
gallery  audience  in  a  pUiy-honse:  who  like  nothing 
but  the  husk  aud  rind  of  wit ;  prefer  a  quibble,  a 
conceit,  an  epigram^  before  solid  sei^,  and  ele- 
gant  expression !  these  ane  mob-readeiv :  if  Vir- 
gil and  Martial  htood  for  parltament-men,  we  know 
already  who  would  carry  it  But  though  they 
make  the  greatest  appearance  in  the  fiel<l,  and  cry 
the  loudest,  tJie  best  ou  it  is,  they  are  but  a  sort 
•C  French  Hugoooks^  or  X>itch  beon^  biwght 
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dvcr  in  her*,  but  not  natnreliEea:  who  hftve  not 
land  of  twapounds  per  annnm  in  Parnassiw,  and 
therefore  am  not  privileged  to  polli  Tbetr  authow 
Are  of  the  kuae  level  t  fit  to  repwwnt  them  on  a 
moantAank**  stage,  or  to  l)e  mastert  of  the 
ceremonies  in  a  bear-garden.  Yet  these  are  they 
who  have  the  most  admirers.  Bnt  k  often  happens^ 
to  their  Ittoitification,  that  as  their  readers  im- 
prove their  stock  of  sense  (as  they  nwiy  by  vftading 
bettto  books,  and  by  coitversation  with  men  of 
judgment)  they  ioon  forsake  them :  and  when  the 
torrent  fronf  the  mountains  &Hs  no  more^  the 
swelling  writer  is  reduced  into  his  shaliow  bed,  like 
the  Manoanares  «(  Madrid,  with  scarce  water  to 
Booistea  his  own  pebbles.  There  are  a  middle  sort 
of  readeia  (as  we  liold  there  is  a  middle  state  of 
^ate)  ^such  as^  have  a  ^for^er  insight  than  the 
former,  yet  have  not  the  capacity  of  judging  right 
4ft>r  I  speak  not  of  those  who  are  bribed  by  a  patty, 
and  know  better  if  they  were  not  corrupted) ;  bnt 
1  mean  a  con^iany  of  warm  young  men,  who  are 
not  yet  arrivwd  so  fb*  as  to  discern  the  difference 
betwixt  fastian,  or  ostentations  sentences,  and  the 
true  si^ime**-  These  are  above  liking  Martial  or 
Owen^  epigrams;  but  they  would  cenamly  set 
VirgU  below  StatSaa  or  Lucan.  I  need  not  say 
their  poets  ate  of  the  same 'taste  with  their 
admirersi  ,  They,afiect  greatness  in  all  they  write, 
bnt  it  is  a  bladdercd  greatness,  like  that  of  the 
vain  man  whom  Seneca  describes-^-an  ill  habit  of 
body,  fall  oftaomoura,  and  swelled  with  dropsy. 
Even  these  too  deiert  their  authors,  as  their  judg* 
nent  ripens*  The  young  gentlemen  themselves 
are  eammoaly  misled  by  their  pedagogue  at 
'  school,  their  titor  at  the  university,  or  their 
goversoc  in  th^ir  travelss  and  many  of  those 
three  sorts  are  tie  most  ponthre  blockheads  in  the 
vorkL  How  amy  of  those  flatulent  writers  have 
I  loiown,  who  hava  sonk  in  their  reputation,  after 
seven  or  eight  Actions  of  their  works!  for  indeed 
they  are  poets  only  for  young  men.  They  had 
great  sacoess  at  their  first  appearance ;  but  not 
being  of  Ood,  at  a  Wit  said  ibrmcriy,  they  could 
not  stand. 

I  bav^.already  namadtwo  sorte  of  jodgos,  bat 
VirgU  wrote  for  neither  of  them ;  and,  by  his 
example,,  I  ^m  nol  ambitious  of  pleasing  the  lowest 
or  the  middkt  Ibrm  of  MiMlers. 

He  cb(Ma  to  plaaaa  the  most  judicious ;  aouls  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  truest  understanding:  these 
«ure  few  in  numher ;  but  whoever  is  so  hap^  as  to 
gain  their  approbatioD,  can  ufvar  k»e  it,  because 
they  never  give  it  blindly,  then  they  have  a 
OBTtaiii  magi»M<ai  ut  thair  jodfoent,  whi^  st- 
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tracts  others  to  th«^r  ^ense.  E^ry  day  tliey  pM 
some  new  proselyte,  and  in  time  become  thd 
churClu  For  this  reason,  a  well-weighed,  judici^' 
oos  poem,  which  at  iu  first  appearance  gains  ner 
more  upon  the  world  than  to  be  just  received,  and* 
rather  not  blamed/  thaii  much  applauded,  in- 
sinnates  itsefif  by  inscnsihic  degrees  into  tlie  likm^ 
of  the  reader}  the  more  he  studies  it,  the  more  it 
grows  upotl  him ;  every  time  he  takes  it  up,  he 
discovers  some  new  graces  in  it  And  wheW^afl 
poems,  which  are  produced  by.  the  vigour  of  imagi- 
nation only,  have  a  gVoss  upon  them  at  first,  which 
time  wears' off;  the  works  of  judgrhent  arc  like  tbo 
diamond,  the  more  they  arc  polished,  the  mora 
lustre  they  receive.  Such  is  the diiference  betwixt 
Virgil*s  -Kneis,  and  Marini*s  Adone :  and,  if  X 
may  be  allowed  to  change  the  metaphor,  I  would 
say,  that  Virgil  is  like  the  fame  which  he  de- 
scribes : ' 


Mobilitate  viget,  vh^esque  acquiHt  eundo. 

Such  a  sort  of  reputatioo.is  my  ^nv  though  iq 
a  far  inferior  degree,  according  to  my  motto  in 
the  title-page^  Sequtturque  patrem  noo  pfssibua 
sequis:  and  therefore  I  appeal  to  the  highest  court 
of  judicature^  like  that  of  the  peers,  of  which  you^ 
lordship  ia  so  great  an  ornaments 

Without  this  ambitkm  which  I  own»  of  desiring 
to  please  the  judices  natos^  I  co^l^  never  have 
been  able  to  have  done  any  thing  at  this  age, 
when  the  fire  of  poetry  is  commonly  e^cti^guis^hed 
in  other  men.  Yet  Virgil  has  given  me  the 
examite  of  Entellus  for  my  encouragement :  when 
he  was  well  heated,  the  younger  chami^ion  could 
not  stand  before  him :  and  we  find  the  elder  con- 
tended not  for  the  gift,  but  for  the  honour; 
Nee  dona  rooror.  For  Dampier  has  informed* 
us,  in  his  voyages,  that  the  air  of  the  country 
which  pioduces  gold  is  never  wholesome. 

I  had,  long  since,  considered,  that  the  way  to 
please  the  best  judges,  is  not  to  translate  a  poet 
literally;  and  Virgil  least  of  any  other;  for  his 
peculiar  beauty  lymg  in  his  choice  of  words,  I  am 
eschided  from  it  by  the  narrow  compass  of  our 
heroic  verse,  unless  I  would  make  use  of  mono- 
syllables only,  and  those  clogged  with  consonants, 
which  are  the  dead  weight  of  onr  soother  tongue. 
It  is  possible,  I  confess,  though  it  rarely  happens; 
that  a  verse  of  monosyllables  may  sound  harmoni- 
ously;  and  some  examples  of  it  1  have  seen*  ^y 
first  line  of  the  £n. is  ia  not  harsh  : 

Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who^  forc'd  by  fiita^  &c» 

But  a  d&ttch  better  Instance  may  be  givea  firon  tj^ 
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tilt  tiod  of  Btanflios,  made  English  by  our  learned 
knd  jadicious  Mr.  Creech : 
Nor  could  the  world  have  home  so' fierce  a  flame. 

Where  the  many  liquid  consonanta  are  placed  so 
artfully,  that  they  give  a  pleasing  sound  to  t^e 
words,  though  they  arc  all  of  onesyllahle. 

It  is  true,  I  hay;,  been  sometimes  forced  npon  it 
in  other  places  of  this  work,  but  1  never  did  it  out 
of  choice :  I  was  either  in  haste,  or  Virgil  gave 
hae  no  occasion  for  the  ornament  of  words:  for  it 
Seldom  happens  but  a  monosyllable  line  turns 
verse  to  prose,  and  even  that  prose  is  rugged  and 
tmharmonious.  Philarchus,  1  remember,  taxes 
Balzac  for  placing  twenty  monosyllables  in  file, 
without  one  dissyllable  betwixt  them.  The  way  I 
have  taken  is  not  so  strait  as  metaphrase,  nor 
80  loose  as  paraphrase:  some  things  too  I  have 
omitted,  and  sometimes  hate  added  of  my  own ; 
yet  the  omissions,  I  hope,  sfrebut  of  circumstances, 
and  such  as  would  have  no  grace  in  English ;  and 
ihe  additions,  I  also  hope,  are  easily  deduced 
from  VirgiPs  sense.  Thay  will  seem  (at  least  I 
hatfe  the  vanity  to  think  so)  not  stuck  into  him, 
but  growing  out  of  him.  He  studies  brevity 
more  than  any  other  poet;  but  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  language  wherein  much  may  be 
comprehended  in  a  little  space.  We,  and  all  the 
ipodem  tongues,  have  more  articles  Btii  pro- 
nouns, besides  signs  of  tenses  and  cases,  and  other 
barbarities  on  which  our  speech  is  built  by  the 
fiaults  of  our  forefathers.  The  Romans  founded 
thebs  upon  the  Greek :  and  the  Creeks,  we  know, 
%ere  labouring  many  hundred  years  wpA  their 
language,  before  they  brought  it  to  perfection. 
They  rejected  all  those  signs,  and  cut  off  as  many 
articles  as  they  could  spare;  Comprehending  in 
one  won),  what  we  are  constrained  to  express  in 
two:  which  is  one  reason  why  we  cannot  write 
so  concisely  as  they  have  done.  The  word-  pater,^ 
for  example,  signifies  not  only  a  father,  but  your 
father,  my  father,  his  or  her  fifther,  all  included 
In  a  word. 

This  inconvenience  is  common  to  all  modern 
tongues;  and  this  alone  constrains  ns  to  employ 
more  words  than  the  ancients  needed.  But  having 
before  observed,  that  Virgil  endeavours  to  be 
fhort  alnd  at  the  same  time  elegant,  I  pursue  the 
excellence,  and  forsake  the  brevity  :  for  there  is 
he  like  ambergris,  a  rich  perfume,  but  of  to 
close  and  glutinous  a  body,  that  it  must  be 
opened  with  inferior  scents  of  musk  or  civet,  or 
the  sweetness  will  not  be  drawn  out  into  another 
language. 

On  the  whole  matter^  1  thought  fit  to  ateer 
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beti^xt  the  two  extremes  of  paraphrase  and  literal 
translation,  to  keep  as  near  my  author  as  I  could, 
without  losing  all  his  fcfaces,  the  most  eminent  of 
which  are  in  the  beauty  of  his  words,  and  those 
words,  I  must  add,  are  always  figurative.  Such 
of  these  as  would  retain  their  elegance  in  our 
tongoe,  I  have  endeavoured  to  graft  on  H;  but 
most  of  them  are  of  necessity  to  be  lost,  because 
they  will  not  shine  in  any  but  their  own.  Virgil 
has,  sometimes,  two  of  them  li^  a  line ;  btat  the 
scantiness  of  our  heroic  verse  is  not  capable  of  ie» 
ceiviog  more  than  one ;  and  that  too  must  expiate 
for  many  others  whksh  have  none.  Such  is  the 
difierence  of  the  languages,  or  such  my  want  6f 
skill  in  cboosmg  words.  Yet  I  may  presmne  to 
say,  and  I  hope  with  as  mnch  Reason  at  the 
French  translator,  that,  taking  all  the  Okaferiali 
of  thb  divine  author,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
Viigil  speak  such  Englidi,  at  he  would  himself 
have  spoken,  if  he  had  been  bom  in  England,  and 
in  this  present  a^e.  I  acknowledge  with  Segrtii^ 
that  I  have  not  sncOeeded  in  tills  attempt  accord- 
rag  to  my  desire;  yet  I  shall  not  be  wholly 
without  praise,  if  in  some  tort  I  may  be  allowed  tH 
have  copied  the  clearness,  the  purity,  the  ees^ 
ntss,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  style.  But  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  farther  on  this  tnbjecty 
before  I  end  the  prefhce. 

When  I  mentioned  the  Pindaric  line,  I  thonM 
have  added,  that  I  take  another  licence  in  my 
verses ;  for  t  frequently  make  use  of  triplet  rhymes, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  because  they  bound  thJb 
sense:  and  therefore  I  generally  join  these  two 
licences  together,  and  make  the  last  verse  of  the 
triplet  a  Pindaric :  for,  besides  the  majesty  wbio 
gives,  it  confines  the  sense  within  the  barriers  Of 
three  lines,  which  would  languish  if  It  were 
lengthened  into  four.  Spenser  is  my  example  for 
both  these  privileges  of  English  verses :  and  Chap- 
man hath  followed  faim  in  his  translation  of  Homer. 
Mr.  Cowley  hat  given  into  tbem  affer  both,  and 
all  succeeding  writers  ifter  him.  I  regard  theai 
now  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  heroic  poptry ;  and 
am  too  much  an  Englishman  to  lose  what  my 
ancestors  have  gained  for  roe.  Let  the  French 
and  lulians  value  tlyemselves  on  their  regularity: 
strenf>th  and  elevation  are  our  standard.  I  said 
before,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  the  affected  parity  of 
the  French  has  unsinewed  their  heroic  verse.  ^Tho 
language  of  an  epic  poem  is  almost  wholly  figure* 
tive;  yet  they  are  so  fearful  of  a  metaphor,  that 
no  example  of  Virgil  can  encourage  them  to  he 
bold  with  safety.  Sunf  they  might  warm  them- 
selves by  that  sprightly  blaze,  without  appioacU* 
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ing  it  BO  dose  at  to  singe  their  wings:  they  may 
come  as  neai  it  at  their  mabter :  not  that  I  would 
di«coarage  thatpMrity  of  cttstion  in  which  he  excels 
all  other  poets.  But  he  know*  h<^  far  to  extend 
his  franchises ;  and  advances  to  the  verge,  with- 
out venturing  a  foot  beyond  it  On  the  other 
side,  without  being  injurious  to  the  memory  of 
our  English  Pindar,  I  will  presume  to  say,  that 
bis  meUphors  are  sometimes  too  violent,  wnd  hb 
language  is  not  always  pore :  hot,  at  the  same 
time,  I  must  excuse  him;  for,  through  the  ini- 
«juity  of  the  times,  he  was  forced  to  travel,  at  an 
age  when,  Instead  of  learning  foreign  languages, 
to  should  have  studied  the  beauties  of  his  mother 
tongue,  which,  like  all  other  speeches,  is  to  be 
cultivated  early,  or  we  shall  never  writo  it  with 
any  kind  of  elegance.  Thus  by  gaining  abroad, 
he  lost  at  home :  like  the  painter  in  the  Arcadia, 
who,  gorag  to  see  a  skirmish,  had  his  arms  lopped 
off:  and  returned,  says  sir  Philip  Sidney,  well 
instructed  how  to  draw  a  battle,  but  without  a 
hand  to  perform  his  work. 

•    There  is  another  thing  in  which  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  deviate  from  him-  and  Spenser.    They 
both  make  hemistichs,  (or  half  verses)  breaking 
^ff  in  the  middle  of  a  line.     I  confess,  there  are 
not  many  such  in  the  Fairy  Queen:  and  even 
those  few  might  l>e  occasioned  by  his  unhappy 
choice  of  so  long  a  stanza.     Mr.   Cowley  had 
found  out,  that  no  kind  of  staff  is  proper  for  an 
heroic  poem,  as  bebg  all  too  lyrical ;  yet  though 
he  ikTote  ia  couplets,  where  rhyme  is  freer  from 
constraint,  he  firequently  affiecU  half  verses:   of 
which  we  find  not  one  in  Homer,  and  I  think  not 
in  any  of  the  Greek  poeU,  or  the  LaUn,  eXcepUng 
only  Virgil ;   and  there  is  no  question  but  he 
thought  he  had  VlrgiPs  authority  for  that  Ucence. 
But,  I  am  confident,   our  poet  never  meant  to 
leave  him,  or  any  other,  such  a  precedent;  and 
1  ground  my  opinion  on  these  two  reasons :  first, 
we  find  no  example  of  a  hemistich  in  any  of  his 
Pastorals  or  Georgins:  for  he  had  given  the  last 
finishing  strokes  to  both  these  poems.     But  his 
jEneis  he  left  so  uncorrect.  at  least  so  short  of 
that  perfection  at  which  he  aimed,  that  we  know 
how  hard  a  sentence  he  passed  upon  it;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  I  reasonably  presume,  that  he 
•intended  to  have  filled  up  all  those  hemistichs, 
because,  in  one  of  them,  we  find  the  sense  im- 

perfect:  ■     .  .      ^    .. 

Quern  tibi  jam  Troja 

which  some  foolish  grammarian  has  ended  for  him 
with  half  a  line  of  nonsense : 

peperit  fumante  Crtiisa. 


For  Ascanius  must  have  been  born  some  yaani  be- 
fore the  bumhig  of  that  city,  which  I  need  noC 
prove.  On  the  other  side,  we  find  also,  that  he 
himself  filled  up  one  line  of  the  sixth  JEncid,  the 
enthusiasm  seizing  him  while  he  was  reading  to 
Augustus: 


Misenum  ^olidem,  quo  non  prcttantior  alter 
Xjce  ciere  viros. 

To  which  he  added,  in  that  transport,  Martemqoe 
accendere  cantu :  and  never  was  a  line  more  nobly 
finished,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given  in  the 
book  of  Painting.  On  these  considerations  1  have 
shunned  hemistichs ;  not  being  willing  to  imiUt^ 
Virgil  to  a  fault :  like  Alexander's  courtiers,  who 
a£fecied  to  hold  their  necks  awry,  because  he 
could  not  help  it.  I  am  confident  your  lordship 
is,  by  this  time,  of  my  opinion ;  and  that  you  will 
look  on  those  half  lines  hereafter,  as  the  imperfect 
products  of  a  hasty  Muse :  like  the  frogs  and  the 
serpenU  in  the  Nile;  part  of  them  kmdled  into 
life,  and  part  a  lump  of  unformed,  unanimated 
mud.  ^ 

I  am  sensible  that  many  of  my  whole  verses  aiw 
as  imperfect  as  those  halves,  for  want  of  time  to 
digest  him  better ;  but  give  me  leave  to  make  the 
excuse  of  Boccace,  who,  when  he  was  upbraided 
that  some  of  his  novels  had  not  the  spirit  of  the  \ 
rest,  returned  this  answer :  tha^  Charlemain,  who 
made  the  Palladins,  was  never  able  to  raise  an 
army  of  them.  The  leaders  may  be  heroes,  but 
the  multitude  must  consist  of  common  men. 

I  a«i  also  bound  to  tell  your  lordship,  in  my 
own  defence,  that,  fitom  the  begmning  of  the  first 
Georgic  to  the  end  of  the  last  Aneid,  I  found  the 
difficiilty  of  translation  growing  on  me  m  every 
succeeding  book :  for  Virjeil,  above  all  poets,  had 
a  stock,  which  I  may  call  almost  inexhaustible,  <£ 
.figurative,  elegant,  and  sounding  wqrds.  I,  who 
inherit  but  a  small  portion  of  his  genius,  and  write 
in  a  language  so  much  inferior  to  the  Latin,  have 
found  it  very  painful  to  vary  phrases,  when  the 
same  sense  returns  upon  me.  Even  he  himself, 
whether  out  of  necessity  or  choice,  has  often  ex- 
pressed the  same  thing  in  the  same  words ;  and 
often  repeated  two  or  three  whole  verses,  which 
be  had  used  before.  Words  are  not  so  eauly 
coined  as  money;  and  yet  we  see  that  the  credit 
not  only  of  banks,  but  of  exdiequers,  cracks,  when 
little  comes  in,  and  much  goes  out  Virgil  called 
upon  me  in  every  line  for  some  new  word ;  and  I 
paid  so  long,  that  I  was  almost  bankrupt :  so  that 
the  latter  end  must  needs  be  more  borthensome 
than  the  beginning  or  the  middle;  and  coase* 
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quetitly  the  twelfth  *ncid  cost  me  double  the  time 
oT.the  firet  and  second.  Whet  had  become  of 
.toe,  if  Virgil  bad  taxed  me  with  another  book  ? 
I  had  certainly  been  reduced  to  pay  the  public 
Jn  hammered  money  for  want  of  milled :  that  is, 
fc  the  same  old  Words  which  I  had  nsed  before. 
And  the  receivers  must  have  been  forced  to  have 
taken  any  thing,  when  there  was  so  little  tb  be 
had. 

Besides  this  difficulty,  (with  which  I  have  strug- 
gled, and  made  a  shift  to  pass  it  over)  there  is 
one  remaining,  which  is  insuperable  to  all  tran- 
riators.     We  are  bound  to  our  author's  sense, 
thoog:h  with  the  latitudes  already  mentioned  (for 
I  think  it  not  so  sacred,  as  that  one  iota  must  not 
be  added  or  diminished,  on  pain  ef  an  anathema). 
But  slaves  we  are,  and  labour  on  another  man's 
plantation:  we  dress^  the  vmeyard,  but  the  wine 
is  the  owner's:  if  the  soil  be  sometimes  barren, 
then  we  are  sure  of  being  scourged :  if  it  be  fruitful, 
•Hd  our  care  soceeeds,  we  are  not  thanked » for  tb^ 
proud  reader  will  only  say,  "  The  poor  drudge  has 
done  his  duty."    But  this  is  nothing  to  what  fol- 
lows; for,  being  obliged  to  make  his  sense  in- 
telligible, we  are  forced  to  untune  our  own  verses, 
that  we  may  give  his^eaning  to  the  reader.     He 
who  invenu,  is  master  of  his  thoughts  and  words: 
be  can  turd  and  vary  them  as  be  pleases,  till  he 
renders    them    harmonious.      But  the  wretched 
translator  has  no  such  privilege :  for  being  Ucd  to 
thoughU,  he  musjt  make  what  music  he  can  in  the 
expression;  and  for  this  reason  it  cannot.always 
be  so  sweet  as  that  of  the  original    There  is  a 
beauty  of  sound,  as  Segrais  has  obserred,  m  some 
Latin  words,  which  is  wholly  lost  in  any  modem 
language.    He  instances  in  that  mollis  amaraciia, 
6n  which  Venus  lays  Cupid  m  the  first  iEneid.     If 
I  should  translate  it  sweet-majjoram,  as  the  wonl 
si^lAes,  the  reader  would  think  I  had  mistaken 
Virgil;   for  those  villa^- words,  as  1   may  call 
them,  give  us  a  mean  idea  of  the  thing ;  bat  the 
sound  of  the  Latin  is  so  much  nKMre  pleasing,  by 
the  just  mixture  of  the  vowels  with  the  consonants, 
that  it  raises  our  fancies,  to  conceive  somewhat 
more  noble  than  a  common  herb  j  and  to  spread 
roses  under  him,  and  strew  lilies  over  him— a  bed 
not  unworthy  the  grandson  of  the  goddess. 

If  I  cannot  copy  his  harmimioos  numben,  how 
shall  1  imitate  his  noble  flights,  where  hit  thoughts 
Jmd  words  are  equally  sublime  ? 

Quern  quisquis  studet  amulari, 

ceratis  ope  Dedalaei 

Nititur  pennis,  vitreo  datunis 
Xoaina  ponto. 
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What  modem  language,  or  what  poet  can  ex- 
«i    the   majestic    beauty    of  this   one  vcrae 
amongst  a  thousand  others ! 

Aude  hospes  contemnere  opes,  &  te  quoque  dignam 
Finge  Deo. 

For  my  part,  I  am  1^  in  the  admiration  of  it:  I 
contemn  the  world  when  I  think  on  it,  and  my- 
self when  I  translate  it 

Lay  by  Vii^l,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  and  aU 
my  better  sort  of  judges,  when  you  take  up  my 
version,  and  it  will  appear  ft  passable  beauty 
when  the  original  Muse  is  absent;  but,  liko 
Spenser's  folse  Florimel,  made  of  snow,  it  melts 
and  vanishes  when  the  true  one  ccwiea  in  sight. 
I  wiU  not  excuse,  but  justify  myself  for  one 
pretended  crime,  with  which*  I  am  liable  to  b« 
charged  by  false  critics,  not  only  in  this  trans]^. 
tion,  but  in  many  o^  my  original  poems^  (hat  I 
latinize  too  ;nuch.  It  is  tfue,  that  when  I  find 
an  English  word  significant  and  sounding,  I 
neither  borrow  firom  the  Utin,  or  any  other 
^language ;  but  when  I  want  at  home,  I  must  seek 
abroad. 

#If  sounding  words  are  jiot  of  onr  growth  and 
manufacture,  whoiliaU  hinder  me  to  import  them 
from    a  foreign   country?  I   carry  not  out  the 
treasure  of  the  naUon,  which  is  never  to  retnm  s 
but  what  I  bring  from  Italy  I,  spend  in  England  * 
here  it  remains,  and  here  it  circulates  :  for,  jf  the 
coin  be  good,  it  wHl  pass  from  one  hand  to  another. 
I  trade  both  with  the  living  and  the  dead,  for  the 
enrichment  of  our  native  language.     We  have 
enough  in  England  to  supply  our  necessity ;  but  if 
we  w,il  have  things  of  magnificence  and  splendour 
we  must  get  them  by  commerce.    Poetiy  required 
ornament,  aad  that  is  not  to  be  had  from  our 
old  Teuton jnonosyllables;  therefore  if  I  find  any 
elegant  word  in  a  classic  author,  1  propose  it  to  be 
naturalized,  by  using  it  myself ;  and.  If  the  public 
approves  ^  it,  the  bill  passes.     But  every  man 
cannot  disUnguish  betwixt  pedantry  and  poetry  i 
every  man,  therefore,  is  not  fit  to  innpvate.  Upon 
the  whole  matter,  a   poet  must  first  be  ceitain 
that  the  word  he  would  introduce  is  beautiful  in 
the  Latin;  and  is  to  consider,  in  the  next  places 
whether  it  will  agree  with  the  English  idiom: 
after  this,  he  ought  to  take  the  canton  of  judicloui 
friends,  such  as  are  learned  in  both  languages; 
and  lastly,  since  no  man  is  infiUliWe,  let  him  use 
thia  licence  very  sparingly :  for  if  too  many  foreign 
words  are  poured  in  upon  us,  it  looks  as  if  they 
were  designed,  not  to  a^ist  the  natives,  hut  to 
conquer  them. 
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I  am  now  drawing  towardi  a  conclusion,  and 
•aspect  your  lonlihipis  very  gUd  of  iC    Butp^- 
mit  me  first  to  own  what  help*  I  have  had  .in  this 
^ertaking.    Tho  late  earl  of  Lauderdale  leut 
me  over  his  new  translation  of  the  -Kneis,  which 
he  had  ended  before  I  engaged  in  the  tame  design ; 
neither  did  I  then  hitend  it ;  but  some  t>roposal8 
bemg  afterwaids  made  mt  by  my  bookseller,  I 
desired  his  lordship's  leave,  that  Tmight  accept 
them,  wMch  he  freely  granted;  and  I  have  his 
letter  yet  to  show  for  that  permission.  He  resolved 
to  have  printed  his  work,  which  he  might  have 
done  two  yeaw  before  I  could  publish  mine;  and 
had  performed  it,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him. 
But  having  Jiis  manuscript  in  my  haiids,  I  con- 
sulted it  as  often  as  I  doubted  of  my  author's 
aense  .*  for  no  mair  understood  Vhrgil  better  than 
thiit  learned  nobleman.    His  friends,  I  hear,  have 
yet  attother  and  more  con«ct  copy  of  that  transla- 
tion by  thems  which  hkd  they  pleased  to  have 
liven  the  public,  the  jodget  must  have  been  con- 
vfaioed  that  I  have  not  flattered  him.    Baidesthi:! 
help,  which  was  not  bieonsiderable,  Mr.  Congreve 
hat  done  me  the  favour  to  review  the  iBneis,  and 
igmyM  my  venion  with  the  original.    I  shall 
■evt^  te  ftrtAmed^  own  that  this  excellent  young 
awn  hA  showed  m^  many  fiaolti,  which  I  have 
MdeftlWKiTed  to  correct    It  is  true,  he  might  have 
easily  found  more,  and  then  my  translation  had 
been  tnore  p^ffoct 

T#o  other  worthy  fHends  of  mme,  who  desire 
to  hate  tiich-  oameii  concealed,  seelrtg  me  strait- 
ened in  my  time,  took  pity  on  me,  and  gave  me 
Ihe  iffe  of  Virgil ;  the  two  prdaces  to  the  Pastorals 
and  the  GeorgiiJi,  and  all  the  argumeilts  in  prose 
to  the  whole  translation  j    which,   perhaps,  has 
caused  a  r«»port  that  the  two  first  poems  are  not 
mine.     If  it  had  been  troe  that  I  bad  taken  their 
venae  for  my  own,  I  might  have  gloried  in  their 
aid  ;  and,  like  Terence,  have  foChered  the  opinion  I 
that  Solpio  and  LsbHub  joined  with  me.     But  the  ' 
fame  ttyle  beitig  continued  through  the  whole,  and 
the  anmc  lairs  of  versification  observed,  are  proofs 
,    aufllcient  that  this  is  one  man's  work :  and  your 
lordship  is  too  well  acquainted  with  my  manner 
to  doubt  that  any  part  of  it  is  another's. 

That  your  lordship  may  see  I  was  in  earnest 
when  I  promised  to  hasten  to  an  end,  I  will  not 
give  the  reasons  why  I  writ  not  always  in  the 
proper  terms  of  navigation,  land-service,  or  in  the 
cant  of  any  profession.  I  will  only  say,  that 
Virgil  Has  avoided  those  proprieties,  because  he 
writ  nojt  to  mariners,  soldiers,  aatr6nomer8,  gar- 
deners, peasants,  &c  but  to  all  iiigeneml,  and 


in  particular  to  men  lind  ladiei  of  the  first  qttalky, 
who  have  been  better  bred  than  to  be  too  nicely 
knowing  in  the  terms,  ki  such  cases,  it  U  chough 
for  a  poet  to  write  so  plainly  that  he  may 
be  undeiBtood  by  his  readers;  to  avoid  impro- 
priety, and  not  affect  to  be  thought  learned  m  aU 
thiugs. 

I  have  omitted  the  four  preliminary  lina  of  the 
first  JBoeid,  because  I  think  them  inferior  to  any 
four  others  in  the  whole  poem,  and  consequenUy 
believe  they  ar«  not  Virgirs.  '^'^'^^J^ 
a  gap  betwixt  the  a^iective  vicina  inthe  secon* 
U.^    and    the  «ibstan11ve    arva   in  the  Utter 

end  of  the  third,    which  keeps  hU  »^"«« 
ob^jurity  too  long ;  «Kl  U  contrary  to  the  dewueas 

of  his  style. 

Ut  quamvis  avido, 
is  too  ambitious  an  ornament  to  be  his;  and, 

Oratum  opus  agricolii, 
are  aU  woids  umiecei»«ry,  andmdependent  of  whal 

be  said  before. 

Horrentia  Martts  arma. 
i,  ,o«.  th«.  any  «f  ther-t  Horrentia  i. 
such  .  flat  epithet  a.  Tully  -o-W  have  g.ven  u. 
in  hU  rerse..  U  h  .  mere  filler,  to  *,p  a  vacnq^ 
ia  the  hexameter,  and  connect  the  preface  to 
the  work  of  VirgiL  Oor  author  ^m»to««nd 
.  charge.  «.d  begto  like  th.  cU«gor  of  . 
trumpet: 

Arm.,  vimiwp'  <*»<»  "^"^  '»"  '^°'"' 
oris. 

Seatce  .  iK-d  without  «.  r,  •»<1  *^'°^ 
fer^  gutter  p«t,«»oro«^  The  p«facer  h^ 
!L  wiriue  e«o.  which  he  «.  coortram«i  to 
SItoh  »P  i»  the  fourth  line  with  At  nun^ 
like  the  «««.  cohere.  And  if  both  the.  word, 
aw  not  ootoriooa  botd».  I  am  much  deceived. 
tha«h  the  French  trandator  think,  otherwae. 
pTmy  o-»  part,  I  am  rather  of  the  op.n.on. 
that  ttay  were  added  by  T«cca  and  Varius.  tb«i 

I  know  it  may  be  anawered  by  .uch  a.  think 
Viigil  the  anthor  of  the  four  line.,  that  he  aaerta 
bit  tiUe  to  the  iEneU,  in  the  beginning  of  th» 
work,  as  he  did  to  the  two  former,  in  the  last 
lines  of  the  four^i  Georgic  I  will  not  reply 
otherwise  to  this,  than  by  desirtog  them  to  cwn- 
pare  these  four  linos  with  the  four  others,  which 
we  knoW  are  hU.  because  no  poet  but  he  alone 
could  write  them.  If  they  cannot  distingnish 
creeping  boai  flying,  let  them  lay  down  Virgil, 
and  take  up  O^  de  Ponto  la  bit  stead.   My 
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IBfttter  needed  not  UieantBtance  of  that  preliminary 
poet  to  prove  his  claim.  His  own  nuyestic  mien 
ditoover^  hiro  to  be  the  king,  amidst  a  thousand 
conrtiera.  It  was  a  superfluous  office,  and  there- 
fore I  would  not  set  those  verges  in  the  front 
of  Virgil,  but  have  rejected  them  to  my  own 
pitjface : 

I,  who  before,  with  shepherds  in  the  groves. 

Sung  to  my  oaten  pipe  their  rural  loves. 

And  issuing  thence,  compelled  the  neighbouring 

field 
A  plenteous  crop  of  rising  com  to  yield. 
Manured  the  glebe,  and  stock'd  the  fruitful  plain, 
(A  poem  grateful  to  the  greedy  swain),  &c 

If  there  be  not  a  tolerable  line  in  all  these  six, 
the  prefacer  gave  me  no  occasion  to  wnte  better. 
This  is  a  just  apology  in  thiis  place,  But  I  have 
done  great  wrong  to  Virgil  iu  the  whole  transla- 
tion :  want  of  thne,  the  inferiority  of  our  language, 
the  inconvenience  of  rhyme  and  all  the  other 
laccQses  I  have  made,  may  alleviate  my  fault, 
but  cannot  justify  the  boldness  of  my  undcrUking. 
What  avails  it  me  to  acknowledge  freely,  that  I 
liave  not  been  able  to  do  him  right  in  any  line ! 
For  even  my  own  confession  makes  against  me ; 
and  ft  will  always  be  returned  upon  me.  Why 
then  did  you  attempt  jt  ?  to  which  no  other  answer 
can  be  made,  th^n  that  1  have  done  him  Ipss  in- 
Jiiry  than  9ny  of  his  former  libellers. 

What  they  called  his  picture,  had  been  drawn 
at  length  so  many  times  by  the  daubers  of  almost 
all  natious,  and  still  so  unljke  him,  that  I  snatched 
up  the  pencil  with  disdain ;  being  satisfled  before- 
hand that  I  could  make  some  small  resemblance 
ef  him,  though  I  ^ must  be  content  with  a  worse 
Ijkenecs.  A  sii(t^  Pastoral,  a  Phai-maceutrja,  a 
single  Orpheus,  and  some  ot^er  features,  h^ve 
been  exactly  taken;  but  those  holiday- authors 
write  for  pleasure,  and  only  showed  us  what  they 
could  have  done,  if  they  would  have  taken  pains  to 
perform  the  whole. 

Be  pleasetl,  my  lord,  to  accept,  with  your 
wonted  goodness,  this  unworthy  present  which  I 
luake  you.  1  have  taken  off  one  trouble  from  you, 
of  defci^ding  it,  by  acknowledging  its  imper- 
fections :  and,  though  some  part  of  them  are 
covered  in  the  verse  (as  Ericthonius  rode  always 
in  a  chariot  to  hide  his  lameness),  such  of  them 
«s  cannot  be  concealed  you  will  please  to  connive 
at,  though,  in  the  strictness  of  your  judgment,' 
you  cannot  pardon.  If  Homer  was  allowed  to 
f)od  sometimes,  \a  so  long  a  work,  it  will  be  no 
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wonder  if  I  often  fall  asleep.  You  took  my  Aureng. 
zeb  into  your  protection,  with  all  hi»  faults ;  and 
I  hope  here  cannot  be  fo  many,  because  I  translate 
an  author  who  gives  rne  such  examples  of  correct- 
new.     What  my  jury  may  be,  I  know  not;  but 
it  is  good  for  a  criminal  to  ple^d  before  a  favour- 
able judge  J  if  I  had  said   partial,    would  your 
lordship  have  forgiven  me  ?  Or  will  you  give  nie 
leave  to  acquaint  the  world,  that  i  have  oumy 
times   been    obliged  to   your  bounty  since   the 
Revolution  ?  Though  I  never  was  reduced  to  beg 
a  charity,  nor  ever  bad  the  impudence  to  ask  one, 
eiljier  of  your  lordship  or  your  noble  kinsman  the 
eari  of  Dorset,    much  less  of  any  other;  yet, 
when  I  least  expected  it,  you  have  both  remem- 
bered me :  so  inherent  it  is  in  your  family  not  to 
forget  an  old  servant.    It  looks  rather  like  ingrati- 
tude on  my  part,  that  where  I  have  been  so  often 
obliged,  I  have  appeared  so  seldom  to  return  my 
thanks,  and  where  I  was  also  so  sure  of  being  well 
received.     Somewhat  of  laziness  was  in  the  case, 
and  somewhat  too  of  modesty,  but  nothing  of  dis- 
respect or  untbankfulness.     I   will   not  say  that 
your  lordship  has  encouraged  me  to  this  presump- 
tion,  lest,   if  my  labours  meet  with  no  locoess 
in  public,  I  may  ^expose  your  judgment  to  be  cen- 
tred.   As  for  my  own  enemies,  I  shad  n^v^r 
think  them  worth  an  answer ;  and  if  your  lord- 
ship has  any,  they  will  not  dare  to  arraign  you 
for  want  of  l^nowlodge  ip  thU  art,  till  they  can 
produce  somewhat  better  of  their  own,  than  yopr 
Essay  on  Poetry.     It  was  on  this  consideration 
that  I  have  drawn  out  my  preface  to  so  great  a 
length.  Had  I  not  addressed  to  a  poet  and  a  critic 
of  the  first  magnitude,  I  had  myself  been  Uxed 
for  want  of  judgment,  and  shamed  my  patron  for 
want  of  understanding.     But  neither  will  you,  njy 
lord,  so  soon  be  tired  as  any  other,  because   the 
discourse  is  on  your  art :  neither  will  the  learned 
reader  think  it  tedious,  because  it  is  ad  cicrum. 
At  lQ»st,  when  he  begins  to  be  weary,  (he  church- 
doors  are  open.    That  I  may  pursue  the  allegory 
with  a  short  prayer,  after  a  long  sermon. 

May  you  live  happily  and  long,  for  the  service 
of  your  countiy,  the  encouragement  of  good 
letters,  and  the  ornament  of  poetry!  which 
cannot  be  wished  mqre  earnestly  by  auy  ^mw, 
than  by 

your  lordship's 
most  humble,  mpst  obliged, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRVDEN. 
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THi  ARGUMENT. 

The  Trojans,  after  a  seven  years*  voyage,  set  sail 
for  Italy ;  but  are  overtaken  by  tbe  dreadful 
'storm,  which  ^^olns  raises  at  Jaoo*s  request. 
The  tempest  sinKS  one.  and  scatters  the  rest 
Kcptune  drives  off  the  winds,  and  calms  the  sea. 
^neas,  with  his  own  ship,  and  six  more,  arrives 
iafe  at  an  African  port.  Venus  complains  to 
Jupiter  of  her  son's  misfortunes.  Jupiter  com- 
forts her,  and  sends  Mercury  to  procure  him  a 
Xind  reception  among  the  Carthaginians.  .^Sneas, 
going  out  to  discover  the  country,  meets  his 
mother  in  the  shtipe  of  an  huntress,  who  con- 
veys him  in  a  cloud  to  Carthage :  where  he  sees 
his  friends  whom  he  thought  k«t,  and  receives  a 
kind  entertainment  from  the  queen.  Dido,  by 
a  device  of  Venus,  begins  to  hlive  a  passion  for 
him,  and,  after  some  dtscomne  with  him,  de- 
sires the  history  of  his  adventures  since  the  si^e 
of  Troy,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  two  following 


Aam  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  forCd  hy  iate^ 
And  haughty  Jono*8  unrelenting  hate, 
Expeird  and  exiPd,  left  the  Trcgan  shdre ; 
I/mg  labours,  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  bore^ 
And  in  tbe  doubtful  war,  before  he  won 
The  Latian  realm,  and  built  the  destined  town: 
His  banishM  gods  restor'd  to  rites  divine. 
And  setUed  sure  succession  in  his  line : 
Prom  whence  the  race  of  Alban  fathers  come. 
And  the  loog  glories  of  majestic  Rome. 

O,  Muse !  the  causes  and  the  crimes  relate. 
What  goddess  was  provok'd,  and  whence  her  hate ; 
For  what  offmce  the  queen  of  Heaven  began 
To  persecute  so  brave,  sojostaman! 
Involved  ^is  anxious  life  in  endless  cares. 
Exposed  to  wants,  and  hurry'd  into  wars ! 
Can  heavenlv  minds  unrh  hi^h  resentment  show ; 
Or  exercise  their  spite  in  human  woe  ? 

'^Against  the  Tyber's  n^outh,  but  far  away, 
An  ancient  town  was  seated  on  the  sea : 
A  Tyrian  colony  j  the  people  made 
Stout  for  the  war,  and  studious  of  their  trade. 
Carthage  the  name,  belov'd  by  Juno  more 
Than  her  own  Argos,  or  the  Samian  shore. 
Here  stood  her  chariot,  here,  if  Heaven  were  kind. 
The  seat  of  awfiil  empire  she  designed.         f 
Yet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  mroonr  fly 
(  fjong  cited  by  the  people  of  the  sky  ) 
Tliat  times  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 
Her  Carthage  nfin,  and  her  towers  deface; 
Nor,  tlius  cort6n*d,  the  yoke  of  sovereign  sway 
Should  on  the  necks  of  all  the  nations  lay. 
Shf?  ponderM  this,  and  ftar'd  it  .was  iif  fate ; 
Nor  could  forget  the  war  she  wac:'d  of  lat*r, 
For  conquering  Greece  againsf  the  Troian  state. 
Besides,  long  causes  working  in  her  mind. 
And  secret  seeds  of  envy,  lay  behind. 
Peep  graven  in  her  heart,  the  doom  remained 
Of  partial  Paris,  and  her  form  disdam*d: 


The  grace  bestow'd  on  ravished  Oanymed^ 
£lectra*s  glories,  and  her  injured  bed. 
Each  was  a  cause  alone,  and  all  combm*d 
To  kindle  vengeance  in  her  haughty  mind. 
For  this,  far  distant  firooi  the  Latian  ooast. 
She  drove  the  re  umants  of  the  Trojan  host : 
And  seven  long  years  th*  unhappy  wandering  train 
Wera  tossM  by  storms  and  scattered  through  Che 


Such  time,  such  tcnl,  required  the  Roman  name, 
Suco  length  of  labour  for  so  vast  aiVame. 

Now  scarce  the  Trojan  fleet  with  sails  and  oari 
Had  left  behind  the  fair  Sicilian  shores ; 
Entering  with  cheerful  shouts  the  wateiy  reign. 
And  ploughing  frothy  furrows  in  the  main ; 
When,  labouring  still  with  endless  discontent. 
The  queen  Of  Heaven  did  thus  her  fury  vent. 

*<  Hien  am  I  vanquished,  must  I  yield,''  sai^  she» 
**  And  must  the  Trojans  reign  in  Italy  ? 
So  fate  will  have  it,  and  Jove  adds  his  force) 
Nor  can  my  power  divert  their  happy  course. 
Could  angry  Pallas,  with  revengeful  spleen. 
The  Grecian  navy  bum,  and  drown  the  men  ? 
She,  for  the  fault  of  one  offendingibe, 
Tbe  bolts  of  Jove  himself  presumed  to  throw : 
With  whiriwinds  from  beneath  she  toss'd  the  ship» 
And  bare  cxposM  the  bosom  of  the  deep : 
Then,  as  an  eagle  gripes  the  trembling  game. 
The  wretch  yet  hissing  with  her  father's  flame, 
She  strongly  seiz'd,  and,  with  a  lmmir(|p  wound^ 
Transfix'd  and  naked,  on  a  rock  she  bound. 
But  I,  wha  walk  iu  awful  state  above. 
The  majesty  of  Heaven,  the  sister-wife  of  Jove, 
For  length  of  jrean  my  fruitless  force  employ 
Against  the  thin  remains  of  ruin'd  Troy. 
What  nations  now  to  Juno's  power  will  pray. 
Or  offerings  on  my  slighted  altars  lay  ?" 

Thus  rag'd  the  goddess,  and,  with  ftiry  fraught* 
The  restless  regions  of  the  storms  she  sought ; 
Where,  in  a  spacious  cave  of  living  stone. 
The  tyrant  .^lus  from  his  airy  throne. 
With  power  imperial  curbs  the  strugjHing  winds, 
And  sound  rog  tempests  in  dark  prisons  binds, 
lliis  way,  and  that,  th'  impatient  captives  tend. 
And,  pressing  for  release,  the  mountains  rend  : 
High  in  his  hall,  th'  undaunted  mooaroh  stands. 
And  shakes  his  sceptre,  and  their  rage  commands: 
Which  did  he  not,  their  unresist^  sway 
Would  sweep  the  world  before  them  in  their  way-: 
Earth,  air,  and  seas,  through  empty  space  would 

roll,  ^ 

And  Heaven  would  fly  before  the  driving  soul ! 
In  fear  of  this,  the  father  of  the  gods 
Cooiii.'M  their  fury  to  those  dark  abodes, 
And  lockM  tlieni  safe  within,  oppressed  with  moan- 
tain  loads : 
ImposM  a* Icing,  with  arbitrary  sway/ 
To  looMe  their  fetters,  or  their  force  allay. 
To  whom  the  suppliant  qoeen  her  prayers  addrest. 
And  thus  the  tenour  of  her  suit  expressed, 

**  O  £olus !  for  to  thee  the  king  of  Heaven 
The  power  of  tempests  and  of  winds  has  given : 
Thy  force  alone  their  fury  can  restrain, 
And  smooth  the  waves,  or  swell  the  troubled  main : 
A  race  of  wandering  slaves  abhorred  by  me. 
With  prosperous  passage  cut  tbe  Thuscan  sea : 
To  fruitful  Italy  thair  couno  they  steer,       [ther«« 
And  for  their  vanquish'd  gods  d(«ign  new  temples 
Raise  all  thy  winos,  vith  night  involve  the  skies  ^ 
Smk  or  disperse  my  fatal  enemies. 
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Twice  seven,  the  channiog  daughters  of  the  main, 
Around  my  person  wait,  and  bear  my  train : 
Succeed  my  wish,  and  second  my  design, 
The  fairest,  Deiopeia,  shall  be  thine ; 
And  make  thee  father  of  a  happy  line." 

Ta  this  the  god— "  Tis  yours,  O  qujeen !  to  will 
The  work,  which  duty  binds  me  to  fulfil. 
These  airy  kingdoms,  and  this  wide  command. 
Are  all  the  present*  of  your  bounteous  hand ; 
Yours  is  my  sovereign's  gr%ce,  and  as  your  guest, 
I  sit  with  gods  at  tb«^ir  celestial  feast; 
Raise  tempests  at  your  pleasure,  or  subdue ; 
Dispose  of  empire,  which  I  bold  fromyou !" 
He  said,  and  hurl'd  against  the  mountain  side 
His  quiTering  spear,  and  all  the  god  apply 'd ! 
,  The  raging  winds  rush  through  the  hollow  wound, 
And  dance  aloft  in  air,  and  skim  along  the  ground : 
Then,  settling  on  the  sea,  the  surges  sweep ; 
Haise  liquid  mountains,  and  disclose  the  deep  ! 
South,  east,  and  west,  with  mixt  confusion  roar, 
And  roll  the  foaming  billows  to'the  shore. 
The  cables  crack,  the  sailors'  fearful  cries 
Ascend ;  and  sable  night  iavolves  the  skies ; 
And  Heaven  itself  is  ravisb'd  from  their  eye» ! 
loud  peals  of  thunder  from  the  poles  ensue, 
Then  flashing  fires  the  transient  light  renew  $ 
The  face  of  things  a  frightful  image  bears. 
And  present  death  in  various  forms  appears  ! 
Struck  with  unustuU  fright,  the  Trojan  chief. 
With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  invokes  relief ! 
"  And  thrice,  and  four  times  happy  those,"  hecryM, 
'*  That  under  Ilian  walls  before  their  parents  dy*d  ! 
Tydides,  bravest  of  the  Grecian  train. 
Why  could  not  I  by  that  strong  arm  be  slain. 
And  lie  by  noble  Hector  on  the  plain  : 
O  great  Sar^on,   in  those  bloody  fields. 
Where  Simois  rolls  the  bodies  and  the  shields 
Of  heroes,  whose  dismembered  hands  yet  bear 
The  dart  aloft,  and  clench  the  pointed  spear  !'* 
Thus  while  the  pious  prince  his  fate  bewails, 
Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails. 
And  rent  the  sheets  :  the  raging  billows  rise. 
And  mount  the  tossing  vessel  to  the  skies : 
Kor  can  the  shivering  oars  sustain  the  blow ; 
The  galley  gives  her  side,  and  turns  her  prow : 
While  those  astern  descending  down  the  steep. 
Through  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep ! 
Three  ships  were  hurry'd  by  the  southern  blast. 
And  on  the  secret  shelves  with  fury  cast ! 
Those  bidden  rocks,  th'  Ausonian  sailors  knew. 
They  callM  them  altars,  when  they  ^se  in  view. 
And  showM  their  spacious  backs  above  the  flood  ! 
Three  more  fierce  Eurus-in  his  angry  mood 
DasbM  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand. 
And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moor*d  a-land  ! 
Orontes'  bark  that  bore  the  Lycian  crew, 
(A  horrid  siglit)  ev'n  in  the  heib's  view, 
From  stem  to  stem,  by  waves  was  overborn  : 
The  trembling  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn. 
Was  headlong  hurl'd :    thrice  round,  the  ship  was 

tost, 
Then  bulg'd  at  once,  and  in  the  deep  was  lost ! 
And  here  and  there  above  the  waves  were  seen 
Arms,  pictures,  pr(;cious  goods,  and  floating  men ! 
The  stoutest  vessel  to  the  storm  gave  way. 
And  suck'd  through  loosen'd  planks  the  rushing  sea ! 
Ilioneus  was  her  chief :  Alethes  old. 
Achates  faithful.  Abas  young  and  bold, 
F^diir'd  not  less:  their  ships,  with  gaping aeams, 
Admit  the  deluge  of  the  briny  streams ! 


Meantime  imperial  Neptune  heard  the  sound 
Of  raging  billows  breaking  on  the  ground  : 
Displeased,  and  fearing  for  his  watery  reign. 
He  rear'd  his  awful  head  above  the  main : 
Serene  in  majesty,  then  roli'd  his  eyes 
Around  this  space  of  earth,  and  seas,  and  skiet 
He  saw  the  Trojan  fleet  dispersed,  distressed,      • 
By  stormy  winds  and  wintery  heaven  oppressed* 
Full  well  the  god  his  sister's  envy  knew. 
And  what  her^ims  and  what  her  arts  pursue : 
He  summoned  Eurus  and  the  western  blast, 
And  first  an  angry  glance  on  both  he  cast : 
Then  thus  rebuk'd:    "  Audacious  winds!  from 
This  bold  attempt,  this  rebel  insolence }     [whence 
Is  It  for  you  to  ravage  seas  and  land, 
UnautborizM  by  my  supreme  command? 
To  raise  snch  mountains  on  the  troubled  main  ? 
Whom  I— But  first  'tis  fit  the  billows  to  restrain. 
And  then  you  shall  be  Uught  obedience  to  my 
Hence,  to  your  lord  my  royal  mandate  bear,  [leign. 
The  realms  of  ocean  and  the  fields  of  air 
Are  mine,  not  his  ;  by  faUl  lot  to  me 
The  liquid  empire  fell,  and  trident  of  the^  sea. 
His  power  to  hollow  caverns  is  confin'd. 
There  let  him  reign,  the  jailor  of  the  wind  : 
With  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  subjects  call 
And  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  hall !"  * 

He  spoke  j  and  while  he  spoke,  he  smoothed  thcsea. 
Dispell  d  the  daikness,  and  restored  the  day  : 
Cymothoe,  Triton,  and  the  seasreen  train 
Of  beauteous  nymphs,  and  daughters  of  the  mah>, 
Oear  from  the  rocks  the  vessels  with  their  hands  : 
The  god  himself  with  ready  trident  stands, 
And  ope#the  deep,  and  spreads  the  moving  sands  ; 
Then  heaves  them  off  the  shoals :  where'er  heguidei 
His  finny  coursers,  and  in  triumph  rides. 
The  waves  unruffle,  and  the  sea  subsides. 
As  when  in  tumults  rise  th'  ignoble  crowd. 
Mad  are  their  motions,  and  their  tongues  are  loud  i 
And  stones  and  brands  in  rattling  voliies  fly. 
And  all  the  rustic  arms  that  fury  can  supply; 
If  thOT  some  grave  and  pious  man  appear. 
They  hush  their  noise,  and  lend  a  listening  ear; 
He  soothes  with  sober  words  their  angry  mood. 
And  quenches  their  innate  desire  of  blood : 
So  when  the  father  of  the  flood  appears. 
And  o'er  the  seas  his  sovereign  trident  rean, 
Their  fury  fails :  he  skims  the  liquid  plains. 
High  on  his  chariot,  and  with  loosen'd  reins 
Majestic  moves  along,  and  awful  peace  maintains. 
The  weary  Trojans  ply  their  shatter'd  oars 
To  neaJrest  la(id,  and  make  the  Libyan  shoraau 

Within  a  long  recess  there  lies  a  bay,- 
An  island  shades  it  from  the  rolling  sea. 
And  forms  a  port  secure  for  ships  to  ride. 
Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  eitlier  side : 
In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide. 
Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks,  a  Sylvan  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green : 
A  grot  is  form'd  beneath,  with  mossy  seats, 
To  rest  the  Nereicb,  and  exclude  the  heats.' 
Down  through  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls 
The  crysUl  streams  descend  in  murmuring  fallSt 
No  hawsers  need  to  bind  the  vessels  here. 
Nor  beardeU  anchors,  for  no  storms  they  fear. 
Seven  ships  within  this  happy  harbour  meet. 
The  thin  remainders  of  the  scatter'd  fleet 
The  Trojans,  worn  with  toils,  and  spent  with  woes. 
Leap  on  tlie  welcoipe  land,  and  leek  their  wisb'd 
repose. 
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nu,  good  Aehaeei,  tHth  repeated  strokes 
Of  clashing  fliats,  their  bidden  fire  provokes; 
Short  flame  succeeds ;  a  bed  of  wither'd  leaves 
The  dying  sparkles  in  their  fall  receives : 
Caught  into  life,  in  fiery  fames  they  riM, 
And,  fed  vith  stronger  food,  invade  the  skies. 
The  Trojans,  dropping  wet,  or  stand  around 
Tbft  chc^ul  blaze,  or  lie  along  the  ground ; 
Some  dry  their  corn  infected  with  the  brine. 
Then  grind  with  marbles,  and  prepare  to  dine, 
^neas  climbs  the  mountain's  airy  brow, 
And  takes  a  prospect  of  the  seas  below : 
If  Capp  thence,  or  Aotheus,  be  could  spy; 
Or  see  the  streamers  of  Ca'icus  fly. 
No  vessels  there  in  view :  but,  on  the  plain. 
Three  beamy  stags  command  a  lordly  train 
Of  branebing  heads ;  the  more  ignoble  throng 
Attend  their  stately  steps,  and  Jowly  graze  along. 
He  stood ;  and  while  secure  they  fed  below. 
He  took  the  quiver,  and  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  used  co  bear ;  the  leaders  first 
He  laid  along,  and  then  the  vulgar  pierc*d ; 
'  Nor.oeas'd  his  arrows,  till  the  shady  plara 
Seven  mighty  bodies  with  their  blood  distain. 
For  the  seven  ships  he  made  an  equal  share. 
And  to  the  port  retum'd,  triumphant  firom  the 

war. 
The  jars  of  generous  wine  ( Acestes*  gift, 
When  his  Trinacrian  shores  the  navy  left) 
He  set  abroach,  and  for  the  feast  prepared. 
In  equal  portions  with  the  venison  shar'd. 
Ihus  while  he  dealt  it  round,  the  pious  chief. 
With  cheerful  words,  allay'd  the  common  grief: 
**  Endure,  and  conquer ;  Jove  will  soon  dispose, 
To  future  good,  our  past  and  present  woes. 
With  me,  the  rocks  of  Scylla  you  have  try*d; 
Tb*  inhuman  C3rclops,  and  his  den  defy'd. 
What  greater  ills  hereafter  can  you  bear  ? 
Hesume  your  courage,  and  dismiss  your  care. 
An  hour  will  come,  with  pleasure  to  relate 
Your  sorrows  past,  as  benefits  of  fate. 
Through  vadous  hazards  and  events  we  move 
To  Latium,  and  the  realms  fbredoom'd  by  Jove. 
Call*d  to  the  seat  (the  promise  of  the  skies) 
Where  Trcjan  kingdoms  once  again  may  rise. 
Endure  the  hards1#pe  of  your  present  state, 
Live,  and  reserve  yoursdves  fbr  better  fete.'* 
These  words  he  spoke;  but  spoke  not  from  his 

heart: 
Hii  outward  smiles  concealM  his  inward  smart 
The  jolly  crew,  unmindfViI  of  the  past, 
Tbe  quarry  share,  their  plenteous  dinner  haste : 
Some  strip  tbe  skin,  some  portion  out  tbe  spoil ; 
The  limbs,  yet  trembling,  in  the  caldrons  boil: 
Some  on  the  fire  the  reeking  entrails  broil. 
Stretch*d  on  the  grassy  turf,  at  ease  they  dine  ; 
Restore  their  strength  with  meat,  and  cheer  their 

■souls  with  wine. 
Their  hunger  thus  appea^d,  their  care  attends 
The  doubtful  fbrtnne.of  their  absent  friends  i 
Alternate  hopes  and  fears  their  minds  poMess, 
Whether  to  deem  them  dead,  or  in  distress. 
Above  the  rest,  .Sneas  mourns  the  fate 
Of  brave  Orontes,  and  th*  uncertain  sUte 
Of  Oyas,  Lycus,  and  of  Amycus : 
Tbe  day,  but  not  thHr  sorrows,  ended  thus. 
When,  from  aloft,  almighty  Jove  surveys 
Earth,  air,  and  shores,  and  navigable  seas. 
At  length  on  Libyan  rtelfhs  he  fixt  his  eyes : 
Whom,  pondering  thus  on  human  miseries, 


When  Venus  saw,  she  wifli  a  lively  Io(>k» 

Not  free  fh>m  tears,  her  heavenly  sire  bespoke : 

**  O  kiAg  of  gods  and  men,  whose  awful  hand 
Disperses  thuw&r  on  the  seas  and  land ; 
Disposes  all  with  absolute  command : 
How  could  my  pious  son  thy  power  incense  ? 
Or  what,  alas !  is  vanish'd  Troy*s  oAnce  ? 
Our  hope  of  Italy  not  only  lost 
On  various  seas,  by  various  tempests  tost,    [eoasl. 
But  shut  fimm  every  shore,  and  barr*d  from  every 
You  promisM  once,  a  progeny  divine. 
Of  Romans,  rising  from  the  Trojan  line. 
In  afteKimes  should  hold  the  world  in  awe. 
And  to  the  land  and  ocean  give  the  fciw. 
How  is  your  doom  reversed,  which  easM  my  cert 
When  Troy  was  ruin'd  in  that  cruel  warJ 
Then  fetes  to  fetes  I  could  oppose ;  but  now. 
When  Fortune  still  pursues  her  former  blow. 
What  can  I  hope  ?    What  worse  can  stHl  succeed  f 
What  end  of  labours  has  your  will  decreed  } 
Antenor,  from  the  midst  of  Grecian  hosts, 
Could  pass  secure,  and  pierce  th*  Illyrian  coasts  : 
Where,  rolling  down  the  steep,  Timavus  ravee. 
And  through  nine  channels  disembogues  his  waves* 
At  length  he  founded  Padua's  happy  seat,    . 
And  gave  his  Trojans  a  secure  retreat : 
There  fix'd  their  arms,  and  there  renewM  their 

name. 
And  there  in  quiet  rules,  and  crown'd  with  feme : 
But  we,  descended  fh>m  yotir  sacred  line, 
fSntitled  to  your  Heaven  and  rites  divine. 
Are  banisb'd  Earth,  and  for  the  wrath  of  one. 
Removed  from  tatium,  and  tbe  promised  throne. 
Are  these  our  sceptres  ?  these  our  due  rewards } 
And  is  it  thus  that  Jove  his  plighted  feith  regards  V* 
To  whom,  the  fether  of  immortal  rac^. 
Smiling  with  that  serene  indulgent  face. 
With  which  be  drives  the  clouds  and  clears  the 

skies, 
Fhrst  gave  a  holy  kiss;  then  thus  replies : 

"  Daughter,  dismiss  thy  feaim :  to  thy  defire 
The  fetes  of  tbhne  are  flsM,  and  stand  entire. 
Thou  shaH  behold  thy  wished  Lavinian  walls. 
And,  ripe  for  Heaven,  when  fate  .Cneas  calls. 
Then  shalt  thou  bear  him  up,  sublime,  to  me^ 
No  councils  have  reversed  my  firm  decree. 
And,  lest  new  fean  disturb  thy  happy  state, 
Knowi  I  have  searched  the  mystic  rolls  of  fate  t 
Thy  son  (nor  is  th'  appointed  season  far) 
In  Itely  shall  wage  successful  war ; 
Shall  tame  fifrce  nations  in  the  bloody  field. 
And  sovereign  laws  impose,  and  cities  build. 
Till,  after  every  foe  subdued,  tbe  Sun 
Thrice  through  tbe  signs  bis  annnal  race  shall  nH|i 
This  in  his  time  prefixed.    Ascanius  then. 
Now  calPd  liilus,  shall  begin  his  reign. 
He  thirty  rolling  years  the  crown  shall  wear : 
Then  from  Lavinium  shall  the  seat  tranffer : 
And,  with  hard  labour,  Alba  Longa  build  ; 
Tbe  throne  with  his  succession  shall  be  fillM, 
Three  hundred  circuits  more :  then  shall  be  seei^. 
Ilia  the  feh",  a  priestess  and  a  queen. 
Who,  fiill  of  Mars,  in  time,  with  kindly  throw* 
Shall,  at  a  birth,  two  goodly  boys  disclose. 
Tbe  royal  babes  a  tawny  wolf  shall  drain. 
Then  Romulus  his  grandsire's  throne  shall  gain. 
Of  martial  towers  the  founder  shall  become, 
The  people  Romans  caU,  the  city  Rome. 
To  them,  no  bounds  of  empire  I  assign ; 
Nor  term  of  yean  to  their  immortal  line. 
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I}v>  hattgbty  Juno,  wh6,  with  endles  broib, 
.  JEa^,  teat,  Aod  Heaveo,  and  Jove  himself  tur- 
moils; 
At  length  alon'd,  her  friendly  p<>«er  shall  join. 
To  cherish  and  advance  the  Trojan  Kne. 
The  sabject  world  shall  Rome's  dominion  own, 
A*d,  prostrate,  shall  adore  the  nation  of  the  gown. 
iUi  age  IS  ripening  in  revolving  fate, 
When  Troy  shall  oyertum  the  Grecian  state : 
And  sweet  revenge  her  conqnering  sons  shall  call, 
To  crush  the  people  that  ooospir'd  her  fall. 
Then  Oesar  from  tha  Julian  stock  st^ll  rise, 
Whose  empire  ocean,  and  whose  fisme  the  skies. 
Alone  shall  boan4  i  whom,  fraught  with  eastern 

spoils, 
Cor  Heaven,  the  just  rewaid  of  hnman  ^ils, 
Secu^jTshsiU  repay  with  rites  divine; 
And  incense  shall  ascend  before  his  sacred  shrine. 
Then  dire  debate,  and  impious  war,  shall  cease. 
And  the  stem  age  be  softened  into  peace : 
Then  banish'd  fisith  shall  once  again  return. 
And  vestal  fires  in  halk>wV)  teniples  burn. 
And  Remus  with  Quirinus  shall  sustain 
iThe  righteous  laws,  aud  fraud  and  force  restrain* 
^anof  himself  before  bis  fane  shall  wait, 
And  k^p  the  dreadful  issues  of  bis  gate. 
With  bohs  and  iron  bars :  within  remains 
Imprisoned  Fnry,  bound  in  brazen  chains : 
High  on  a  trophy  rafs'd,  of  useleai  arms, 
He  sits,  and  threaU  the  world  with  vain  alarms.*' 

He  said,  and  sen^Cyllenius  with  command 
To  free  the  ports,  and  0|>e  the  Punic  land 
To  Trojan  guests :  lest,  ignorant  of  fote. 
The  queen  might  force  them  from  her  town  and 

sUte: 
Down  from  the  steep  of  Heaven  Cyllenius  flies, 
Ai»d  cleaves,  with  all  his  wings,  the  yielding  skies. 
Soon  on  the  Libjran  shore  descends  the  god. 
Performs  his  message,  and  displays  his  rod ; 
The  surly  murmurs  of  the  people  cease, 
And,  as  the  fotes  requirM,  thejmgive  the  peace. 
The  queen  herself  suspends  the  rigid  laws, 
IlieTn^ans  pities,  and  protects  their  cause. 

Meantime,  in  shades  of  night  ^neas  lies ; 
Care  seized  his  soul,  and  sleep  forsook  his  eyes : 
But  when  the  Sun  restored  the  cheerful  day. 
He  ruse,  the  coast  and  country  to  survey. 
Anxious  and  eager  to  discover  more : 
It  iQokM  a  wild  uncultivated  shore: 
But  whether  human  kind,  or  beasts  atone. 
Possessed  the  new-found  region,  was  unknown. 
Beneath  a  ledge  of  rocks  his  fleet  he  hides ; 
Tall  trees  surround  the  mountains*  shady  sides : 
Tiie  bendhig  brow  above  a  safe  retreat  provides. 
Arm'd  with  two  pointed  darts,  he  leaves  his  friends, 
And  true  Achates  on  his  steps  Attends. 
Lo,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood. 
Before  his  eyes  his  goddess  mother  stood : 
A  huntress  in  her  habit  and  her  mien ; 
Her  dress  a  maid,  her  air  confessed  a  queen. 
Bare  were  her  knees,  and  knots  her  garments  bmd ; 
Loose  was  her  hair,  and  wanton'd  in  the  wind  ; 
Her  hand  sustained  a  bow,  her  quiver  hung  behind. 
She  seem'd  a  virgin  of  the  Spartan  blood : 
With  snch  array  Harpalice  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser,  and  oucstripp*d  the  rapid 

flood. 
**  Ho*  strangers!  have  yon  lately  seen,'*  she  said, 
*'  One  of  my  sisters,  like  myself  array'd  ; 
Wtw  crossed  the  Uwd,  or  in  the  forest  strayed  ? 


A  painted  quiver  at  her  back  she  b«re, 

Vary'd  with  spots,  a  lynx's  hide  she  wore  I 

And  at  full  cry  pursuM  the  tusky  boar.** 

Thus  Venus:  thus  her  son  reply'd  again, 

*'  None  of  yo^r  sisters  have  we  beard  or  seen, 

O  virgin !  or  what  other  name  you  bear 

Above  that  style;  O  mofe  tb^o  mortal  fair! 

Your  voice  and  mien  celestial  birth  betray  i 

If,  as  you  seem,  the  sister  of  the  day ; 

Or  one,  at  least,  of  chaste  Diana's  train. 

Let  not  an  humble  suppliant  sue  in  vain : 

But  tell  a  stranger,  long  in  tempests  tost,    fcoasti 

What  earth  we  tread,  and  who  commands  the 

Then  on  your  name  shall  wretched  mortals  call. 

And  oflTer'd  victims  at  your  altars  fall." 

^*  I  dare  not,"  she  reply*d,  "  assume  the  ni^m^ 

Of  goddess,  or  celestial  honours  claim  t 

For  Xyrian  virgins  bows  and  quivers  bear, 

And  purple  buskins  o'er  their  ancles  wear. 

Know,  gentle  youth,  in  Libyan  lands  yon  are  t 

A  people  rude  in  peace,  and  rough  in  war. 

The  rising  city,  which  from  far  you  see, 

Is  Carthage,  and  a  Tyrian  colony.  ' 

Phoenician  Dido  rules  the  growing  state. 

Who  fled  from  Tyre,  to  shun  her  brothers  hate  ; 

Great  were  her  wrongs,  her  story  full  of  fate^ 

Which  I  will  sum  in  short    Sicbaeus,  known 

For  wealth,  and  brother  to  the  Punic  throne, 

Possess'd  fair  Dido's  bed :  and  either  heart 

At  once  was  wounded  with  an  equal  dart 

Her  father  gave  her,  yet  a  spotless  maid ; 

Pygmalion  then  the  Tyrian  sceptre  sway'd : 

One  who  contemn'd  divine  and  hnman  laws. 

Then  strife  ensu'd,  and  cursed  g6ld  the  cause. 

The  monarch,  blinded  with  desire  of  wealth. 

With  steel  invades  his  brother's  life  by  stealth  ; 

Before  the  sacred  altar  made  him  bleed. 

And  long  from  her  oonceal'd  the  cruel  deed :  ' 

Some  tale,  some  new  pretence,  he  daily  coin'd, 

To  soothe  his  sister,  and  delude  lier  mind. 

At  length,  in  dead  of  night,  the  ghost  appears 

Of  her  unhappy  lord :  the  spectre  stares, 

And  with  erected  eyes  his  bloody  bottom  bares. 

The  cruel  altars  and  his  fate  he  tells. 

And  the  dire  secret  of  his  house  reveals : 

Then  warns  the  widow  and  her  household  gpds 

To  seek  a  refuge  in  remote  abodes. 

T^ast,  to  support  her  in  so  long  a  way. 

He  shows  her  where  his  hidden  treasure  lay. 

Adroonish'd  thus,  and  seiz'd  with  mortal  firight. 

The  queen  provides  companions  of  h^r  flight : 

They  meet,  and  all  combine  to  leave  the  state. 

Who  hate  the  tyrant,  or  who  fear  his  hate. 

They  seize  a  fleet,  which  ready  rigg'd  they  find ; 

Nor  is  Pygmalion's  treasure  left  behind. 

The  vessels,  ljea\7  laden,  put  to  sea 

With  prosperous  winds,  a  woman  leads  the  way. 

I  know  not,  if  by  stress  of  weather  driven, 

Or  was  their  fatal  course  dispos'd  by  Heaven  ! 

At  last  they  landed,  where  from  far  your  eyes 

May  view  the  turrets  of  new  Carthage  rise : 

There  bought  a  space  of  ground,  which,  BjrTsacall'd 

From  the  bull's  bide,  they  first  cnclos'd,  and  wall'd. 

But  whence  are  you  ?  what  country  claims  your 

birth  ? 
What  seek  yon,  strangers,  on  our  Libyan  earth  ?*» , 

To  whom,  with  sorrow  streaming  from  his  eyes, 
And  deeply  sighmg,  thus  her  son  replies  : 
"  Could  you  with  patience  hear,  or  t  relate, 
O  nymph !  the  tedious  annals  of  enr  &te  1 
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Tbioagh  such  a  trftSn  6f  woes  if  I  should  run, 
Ttie  dtiy  would  sooaer  than  the  tale  be  done ! 
From  ancient  Troy,  by  force  expeUM,  we  came. 
If  you  by  chance  have  heard  the  Trojan  name : 
On  various  seas,  by  various  tempests  toss'd. 
At  length  we  landed  on  your  Libyan  coast : 
The  good  tSlneas  am  I  calPd,  a  name, 
While  fortune  favoured,  not  unknown  to  fame: 
My  household  godq^  companions  of  my  woes, 
"With  pious  care  1  rescued  fttim  our  foes ; 
To  fruitful  Italy  my  course  was  b  nt, 
And  from  the  king  of  Heaven  is  my  descent 
With  twice  ten  sail  IcrossM  the  Phrygian  sea; 
Fate  and  my  mother  goddess  led  my  way. 
Scarce  seven,  the  thin  remainder  of  my  fleet. 
From  storms  preserved,  within  your  harbour  meet : 
Myself  distressed,  an  exile,  and  unknown. 
Debarred  from  Europe,  and  from  Asia  thrown. 
In  Libyan  deserts  wander  thus  alone.'* 

His  tender  parent  could  no  longer  bear ; 
But,  interposing,  sought  to  soothe  his  care. 
**  Whoe'er  3^u  are,  no^  unbeloved  by  Heaven, 
Since  on  our  friendly  shore  your  ships  are  driven, 
Have  courage :  ^o  the  gods.permit  the  rest, 
And  to  the  queen  expose  your  just  request 
Kow  take  this  earnest  of  success,  for  more : 
Your  scatter'd  fleet  is  joioM  upon  the  shore ; 
The  winds  are  chang'd,  your  friends  from  danger 
Or  I  renounce  my  skill  in  augury*  [free, 

Twelve  swans  behold,  in  beauteous  order  move, 
And  stoop,  with  closing  pinions,  from  above  t 
Whom  late  the  bird  of  Jove  had  driven  along,  ^ 
And,  through  the  clouds,  pursued  the  scattering 
Now  all  united  in  a  goodly  team,  [throng : 

They  skim  the  ground,  and  seek  the  quiet  stream. 
As  they,  with  joy  returning,  clap  their  wings. 
And  ride  the  circuits  of  the  skies  in  rings : 
Not  otherwise  your  ships,  and  every  friend. 
Already  hold  the^rt,  or  with  swift  sails  descend* 
No  more  advice  b  needful,  but  pursue 
The  path  before  you,  and  the  town  in  view." 
Thus  having  said,  she  tumM,  and  made  appear 
Her  neck  refulgent,  and  dishevelled  hair ;  [ground, 
Which,  flowing  from  her  shoulders,  reacb'd  the 
And  widely  spread  ambrosial  scents  around  : 
In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown. 
And,  by  her  graceful  walk,  the  queen  of  love  is 
The  prince  puntu'd  the  parting  deity,         [known. 
With  words  like  these :   "  Ah !  whither  dost  thou 
Unkind  and  cruel,  to  deceive  your  son  [fly  ? 

|n  borrowed  shapes,  and  bis  embrace  to  shun  ; 
Never  to  bless  my  sight,  but  thus  unknown  ; 
And  still  to  speak  in  accents  not  your  own  !" 
Against  the  goddess  these  complaints  he  made  ^ 
,  But  took  the  path,  and  her  commands  obey*d, 
Thpy  march  obscure,  for  Venus  kindly  shrouds, 
With  mists,  their  persons,  and  involves  in  clouds  : 
That,  thus  unseen,  their  passage  none  might  stay, 
Or  force  to  tell  the  causes  of  their  wr,y. 
This  part  performed,  the  goddess  flits  sublime. 
To  visit  Paphos,  and  her  native  clime  : 
Where  garlands  ever  green,  and  ever  fair. 
With  voms  are  oflTer'd,  and  with  solemn  pra^'Cr, 
A  hundred  altars  in  her  temple  smoke, 
A  thousand  bleeding  hearts  her  power  invoke. 

They  climb  the  next  ascent,  and,  looking  down, 
Kow,  at  a  nearer  distance,  view  the  town. 
The  prince,  with  wonder,  sees  the  stately  lowers, 
Which  late  were  huts   and  shepherds'   homely 
bowers  j 


The  gates  and  streets;  and  heart  from  every  put 

The  noise  and  busy  concourse  of  the  mart. 

The  toiling  Tyrians  on  each  other  call, 

To  ply  their  labour:  some  extend  the  wall ; 

Some  build  the  citadel ;  'the  brawny  throng 

Or  dig,  or  push  unwieldy  stones  along. 

Some  for  their  dwellings  choose  a  spot  of  groond. 

Which,  first  design'd,  with  ditches  they  surrocuKL 

Some  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the  choice 

Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice. 

Here  some  design  a  mole,  while  others  there 

Lay  deep  foundations  for  a  theatre : 

From  marble  quarries  mighty  columns  hew. 

For  ornaments  of  scenes,  and  future  view. 

Such  is  their  toil,  and  such  their  busy  painiy 

As  exercise  the  bees  in  flowery  plains ; 

When  winter  past,  and  summer  scarce  begun. 

Invites  them  forth  to  labour  in  the  Sun : 

Some  lead  their  youth  abroad,  while  some  condense. 

Their  liquid  store,  and  some  in  cells  dispense. 

Some  at  the  gate  stand  ready  to  receive 

The  golden  burden,  and  their  friends  relieve. 

All,  with  united  force,  combine  to  drive 

The  lazy  drones  from  the  laborious  hive  ; 

With  envy  stung,  they  view  each  other's  dleedsf    . 

Tlie  fragrant  work  with  diligence  proceeds. 

**  Thrice  happy  you,  whose  walls  already  riaei" 

.£neas  said ; .  and  view'd,  with  lifted  eyes. 

Their  lofty  towers;  then  entering  at  the  gate, 

Conceal'd  in  clouds  (prodigious  to  relate). 

He  mixM,  unmark'd,  among  the  busy  throng. 

Borne  by  the  tide,  and  pass'd  unseen  along. 

Pull  in  the  centre  of  the  town  there  stood. 

Thick  set  with  trees,  a  venerable  wood : 

Ttie  Tyrians  landed  near  this  holy  ground. 

And,  digging  here,  a  prosperous  omen  found  t 

From  under  earth  a  courser^s  head  they  drew. 

Their  growth  and  future  fertuue  to  fore^ew  i 

Th'is  fated  sign  their  foundress  Juno  gave. 

Of  a  soil  fruitful,  and  a  people  brave. 

Sidonian  Dido  here  with  solemn  state 

Did  Juno^s  temple  build  and  consecrate : 

Knrich'd  with  gifts,  aud  with  a  golden  shrine  ; 

But  more  the  goddess  made  the  place  divine^ 

On  brazen  steps  the  marble  threshold  rose^ 

And  brazen  plates  the  cedar  beams  endose : 

The  rafters  are  with  brazen  coverings  crown'd. 

The  lofty  doors  on  brazen  hinges  soimd. 

What  first  .£neas  in  this  place  beheld. 

Revived  his  courage,  and  his  fear  expell'd. 

For  while,  expecting  there  the  queen,  be  rais'd 

His  wandering  eyes,  and  round  the  temple  ga^M^ 

Admir'd  the  fortune  of  the  rising  town, 

l*he  striving  artists  and  their  arts'  renown: 

He  saw,  in  order  painted  on  the  wall. 

Whatever  did  unhappy  Troy  befall : 

The  wai-s  that  fame  around  the  world  bad  blown. 

All  to  the  life,  and  every  leader  known. 

Tliere  Agamemnon,  Priam  here  be  spies. 

And  fierce  Achilles,-  who  both  kings  defied- 

He  stopp'd,  aud  weeping  said,  '*  O  friend  !  AvNi 

here 
The  monuments  of  Trojan  woes  appear ! 
Our  known  disasters  fUi  ev'n  foreign  lands : 
See  there,  where  old  unhappy  Pnam  stands  ! 
Ev'n  the  mute  walls  relate  the  warrior's  fame. 
And  Trojan  griefs  the  Tyrians'  pity  claim." 
He  said  :  his  tears  a  ready  passage  find, 
Devouring  what  he  saw  so  well  designed  ; 
And  with  an  ejopty  picture  fed  hi&.^^d. 
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For  there  he  taw  the  hunting  Orecians  yield. 
And  here'  the  trembling  Trojans  quit  the  field. 
Pursued  by  fierce  Achilles  through  the  plain. 
On  his  high  chariot  driving  o*er  the  slain. 
The  tents  of  Rhesus  next  his  grief  renew, 
By  their  white  sails  betray'd  to  nightly  view. 
And  wakeful  Diomede,  whose  cruel  sword 
The  Gentries  slew,  nor  8par*d  their  slumbering  lord. 
Then  took  the  fiery  steeds,  ere  yet  the  food 
Of  Troy  they  taste,  or  drink  the  Xanthian  flood. 
Elsewhere  he  saw  where  Troilus  defyM 
Achilles,  and  unequal  combat  try'd. 
Then  where  the  boy  disarmed,  with  loosenM  reins. 
Was  by  his  horses  hurry'd  t>'er  the  plams : 
Hung  by  the  neck  and  hair,  and  dragg*<\  around. 
The  hostile  spear  yet  stickhig  in  his  wound ; 
With  tracks  of  blood  inscribed  the  dusty  ground. 

Meantime  the  Trojan  dames,  oppressed  with  woe. 
To  Pallas*  fane  in  long  procession  go. 
In  hopes  to  reconcile  their  heavenly  foe: 
They  weep,  they  beat  their  breasts,  they  rend  their 

hair. 
And  rich  embroidered  vests  for  presents  bear: 
But  the  stem  goddess  stands  unmov'd  with  prayer. 
Thrice  round  Uie  Trqjan  walb  Achilles  drew 
The  corpse  of  Hector,  whom  in  fight  he  slew. 
Here  Priam  sues;  and  there,  for  sums  of  gold. 
The  lifeless  body  of  his  son  is  sold. 
So  sad  an  object,  and  so  well  expre^s'd,    [breast : 
Drew  sighs  and  groans  from  the  grievM  hero's 
To  see  the  figure  of  his  lifeless  friend. 
And  his  old  sire  hb  helpless  hand  extend. 
Himself  he  saw  amidst  the  Grecian  train, 
Mix^d  in  the  bloody  battle  on  the  plain  : 
And  swarthy  Memnon  in  his  arms  he  knew. 
His  pompous  ensigns,  and  his  Indian  crew. 
Penthesilea,  there,  with  haughty  grace, 
Leads  to  the  wan  an  Amazonian  race ; 
In  their  right  hands  a  pointed  dart  they  wield ; 
The  left,  for  ward,  sustains  the  lunar  shield. 
Athwart  her  breast  a  golden  belt  she  throws. 
Amidst  the  press  alone  provokes  a  thousand  foes : 
'   And  dares  her  maiden  arms  to  manly  force  oppose. 
Thus  while  the  Trojan  prince  employs  his  eyes, 
Fix'd  on  the  walls  with  wonder  and  surprise. 
The  beauteous  Dido  with  a  numerous  train. 
And  pomp  of  guards^  ascends  the  sacred  fane. 
Sueli  on  Eurotas'  banks,  or  Cynthus*  height, 
Diana  seems ; ,  and  so  she  charms  the  sight. 
When  in  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  choir  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  headf. 
Known  by  her  quiver  and  her  lofty  mien. 
She  walks  majestic,  and  she  looks  their  queen : 
Latona  sees  her  shine  above  the  rest, 
And  feeds  with  secret  joy  her  silent  breast. 
Such  Dido  was ;  with  such  becoming  state, 
Amidst  the  crowd,  she  walks  serenely  great 
Their  labour  to  her  future  sway  she  speeds^ 
And,  passing  with  a  gracious  glance,  proceeds : 
Then  mounts  the  throne,  high  plac'd  before  the 

shrine; 
In  crowds  around  the  swarming  people  join. 
She  takes  petitions,  and  dispenses  laws, 
Hears  and  determines  every  private  cause. 
Their  tasks,  in  equal  portions,  she  divides. 
And,  where  unequal,  there  by  lots  decides. 
Another  way,  by  chance,  .^eas  bends 
His  eyes,  and  unexpected  sees  his  friends : 
Anthcus,  Sergestus  grave,  Cleanthus  strong, 
Jlad,  at  their  back«,  a  mighty  Trojan  thrang  ; 


Whom  late  the  tempest  Xm  the  billows  toa'd. 
And  widely  teatter^  on  another  coast. 
The  pr'mce,  unseen,  surpris'd  with  wonder  standa. 
And  longs,  with  joyful  baste,  to  join  their  bands : 
But,  doubtful  pf  the  wished  event,  he  stays. 
And,  from  the  hollow  cloud,  his  friends  surveys: 
Impatient  till  they  told  their  present  state, 
And  where  they  left  their  ships,  and  what  their 

fate; 
And  why  they  came,  and  what  was  their  request: 
For  these  were  sent,  commission^  by  the  rest. 
To  sue  for  leave  to  land  their  sickly  men. 
And  gain  admission  to  the  gracious  queen. 
Entering,  with  cries  they  fill'd  the  holy  fane ; 
Then  thus,  with  lowly  voice,  Ilioneus  began ; 
**  O  queen !  indulged  by  fisvour  of  the  gods. 
To  found  an  empite  in  these  new  abodes ; 
To  build  a  town,  with  statutes  to  restrain 
The  wild  inhabitants  beneath  thy  rdgn : 
We  wretched  Trojans,  tossM  on  every  shore^ 
From  sea  to  sea,  thy  clemency  implore : 
Forbid  the  fires  our  shipping  to  deface, 
Receive  th'  unhappy  fugitives  to  grace. 
And  spare  the  remnant  of  a  pious  race. 
We  come  not  with  design  of  wasteful  prey. 
To  drive  the  country,  force  the  swains  away  t 
Nor  such  our  strength,  nor  such  is  our  desire, 
The  vanquish'd  dare  not  to  such  thoughts  aspire* 
A  land  there  Is,  Hesperia  nam'd  of  old, 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  men  are  bold : 
Th'  CEnotrians  held  it  once,  by  common  hme^ 
Now  call'd  Italia,  from  the  leader's  name. 
To  that  sweet  region  was  our  voyage  bent. 
When  winds,  and  every  warring  element 
Disturbed  our  course,  and,  far  from  sight  of  land^ 
Cast  our  torn  vessels  on  the  moving  sand : 
The  sea  came  on ;  the  south  with  mighty  roar, 
Dbpers'd  and  dashM  tlio  rest  upon  the  rocky  shore. 
Those  few  you  see  escaped  the  storm,  and  fear. 
Unless  you  interpose,  a  shipwreck  here ; 
What  men,  what  monsters,  what  inhuman  race. 
What  laws,  what  barbarous  customs  of  the  place^ 
Shut  up  a  desert  bhore  to  drowning  men. 
And  drive  us  to  the  cruel  seas  again ! 
If  our  hard  fortune  no  compassion  draws. 
Nor  hospitable  riUrs,  nor  human  laws. 
The  gods  arc  just,  and  will  revenge  our  cause, 
^oeas  was  our  prince;  a  juster  lord. 
Or  nobler  warrior,  never  drew  a  swdhd : 
Observant  of  the  right,  religious  of  bis  word. 
If  yet  he  lives,  and  draws  this  vital  air. 
Nor  we  his  friends  of  safety  shall  despair ; 
Nor  you,  great  q  neon,  these  offices  repent. 
Which  he  will  equal,  and  perhaps  augment. 
We  want  not  cities,  nor  Sicilian  ooasts. 
Where  king  Acestes  Trojan  Uncage  boasts. 
Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores, 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and  oara  s 
That,  if  our  prince  be  safe,  we  may  renew 
Our  destin'd  cotirse,  and  Italy  pursue. 
But  if,  O  best  of  men !  the  fates  ordain 
That  thou  art  swallow'd  in  the  Libyan  main ; 
And  if  our  young  liilus  be  no  more. 
Dismiss  our  navy  from  your  friendly  shore ; 
That  we  toj^ood  Acestes  may  return, 
And  with  our  friends  our  common  losses  mourn.'' 
Thus  spoke  Ilioneus  ;  the  Trojan  crew. 
With  cries  and  clamours,  his  request  renew. 
The  modest  queen  awhile,  with  down-cast  eyes. 
Pondered  the  speech;  then  briefly  thus  repKes  : 
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'*  TrQlam,  dimnai  ytw  (mn :  my  eroel  fate,    ' 
AnU  doubts  attencHng  to  umetUed  ttctt, 
Force  me  to  ftiard  my  coast  from  (breign  foes  $ 
Wlio  has  not  beard  the  story  of  yaur  ifosi  ? 
Tlve  name  and  fortune  of  your  native  piaee, 
fhe  feme  and  valour  of  the  Phrygian  raee  } 
We  Tynans  are  not  so  devoid  of  sense, 
Kor  so  remote  from  Phorbus'  iuflqenoe. 
Whether  to  Latian  shores  your  course  is  bent» 
Or,  driven  by  tempests  from  your  fint  intent. 
You  seek  the  good  Apestes*  government ; 
Your  men  shall  be  nKreiv'd,  your  fleet  repair'd. 
And  sail,  with  ships  of  convoy  for  your  guard :  . 
Or,  vrould  ^ou  stay,  ^  join  your  friendly  powers. 
To  raise  and  to  d^end  the  T^rian  towers, 
Myi^ealth,  my  city,  and  myself  are  jponrt, 
And  would  to  heaven  the  storm,  you  ielt,  woM 


On  Carthaginian  coasts  your  wpindering  km^f 

My  P^pls  shall*  by  my  commapd,  explore 

The  ports  and  creeks  of  every  winding  shore, 

And  towns,  and  wilds,  and  shady  wopds,  in  quest 

Of  so  renown'd  and  so  desit'd  a  guest^" 

KaisM  in  his  mind  the  Trojan  hero  stood. 

And  loog'd  to  break  from  out  his  ambient  cloud  ; 

Achates  found  it ;  and  thus  urgM  hit  way : 

"  From  whence,  O  goddess-born,  this  long  delay? 

What  more  can  you  desire,  your  welcome  sure. 

Your  fleet  m  safety,  and  your  friends  secure? 

One  only  wants :  and  him  we  saw  in  vain 

Oppose  the  storm,  and  8walk>w*d  in  the  tnain ! 

Orontes  in  his  fate  our  forfeit  paid. 

The  rest  agroes  with  what  your  mother  said,*' 

Scarce  bad  be  spoken,  when  the  cloud  gave  way, 

The  mists  flew  upward,  and  dissolved  in  day. 

The  Trqjan  chief  appeared  in  open  sight, 

August  in  visage,  and  serenely  bright 

Jlis  mother  goddess,  with  her  hands  divine, 

Had  form'd  hu  curlhig  locks,  and  made  his  teqiples 

shine; 
And  given  his  rolling  ejres  a  sparkling  grace; 
Aod  ireath'd  a  youthful  vigour  on  his  faces 
like  polish'd  ivory,  beauteous  to  behold, 
Or  Parian  marble,  when  enchasM  in  gold. 
Thus  radiant  fVom  the^cirding  cloud  he  broke. 
And  thus  with  mauly  modesty  he  spoke : 

'*  He  whom  you  seek  am  I :  by  tempests  tost. 
And  sav'd  from  shipwreck  on  jrour  Libyan  coast :  ' 
Presenting,  gracious  queen;  before  your  throne, 
A  prince  that  owes  his  life  to  you  alone. 
Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redress 
Of  those  whom  fate  pursues,  and  wants  oppress, 
You,  who  your  pious  offices  cmpl<»y 
To  save  the  relics  of  abandoned  Troy, 
Recfciv'd  the  shipwrecked  on  your  friendly  shore ; 
With  hospitable  ritts  relieve  the  poor ; 
Associate  in  your  town  a  wandering  train. 
And  strangers  in  your  palace  entertain* 
What  thanks  can  wretched  fugitives  retnm. 
Who,  scattered  through  the  world,  in  exile  mourn  ? 
The  gods,  if  gods  to  goodness  arc  inclinM, 
If  acts  of  mercy  touch  their  heavenly  mind  ; 
And  more  than  all  the  gods,  your  generous  heart. 
Conscious  of  worth,  requite  its  own  desert ! 
In  you  this  age  is  bappy,  and  this  earth : 
And  parents  more  than  mortal  gave  you  birth. 
While  rolling  rivers  into  seas  shall  run, 
And  round  the  space  of  Heaven  the  radiant  Run : 
While  trees  the  mountain-tops  with  shades  supply. 
Your  honoury  name,  and  praise,  shall  never  die. 


Whate'er  abode  my  feitmM  1ia«  atrfgn'd. 
Your  image  shall  be  present  ii^  my  mind.** 
Thus  having  said  :  he  tum'd  with  pious  hatta^ 
And  joyfol  his  expectmg  friends  embvacVi  s 
With  his  right  hand  Ilionens  was  grac'd. 
Serestus  with  bis  left ;  then  to  his  breast 
Cloanthus  and  the  noble  Oyas  pressed ; 
And  so  by  turns  descended  to  the  rest 

The  Tjrrian  queen  stood  flxM  upon  hisfisce. 
Pleased  with  his  motions,  ravished  with  his  grace  f 
Admired  his  fortunes,  more  admirM  the  man  ; 
Then  recollected  stood  ;  and  thus  began: 
*'  What  fote,  O  goddess-born,  what  angry  po«re|« 
Have  cast  you  shipwreck'd  on  our  barren  sfaorea  f 
Are  jroutbe  great  Aiieas,  known  to  fome. 
Who  from  celestial  seed  your  lineage  claim) 
The  same  .£neas,  whom  fair  Venus  bore 
To  fiim'd  Anchises  on  th*  Idean  fhore? 
It  calls  intq  |ny  mi|fid,  though  then  a  child. 
When  Teucf  r  came  from  Salamfs  exiPd  ; 
And  sought  my  fBtberes  aid,  to  be  restor*d  i 
My  father  Belus  then  with  flre  and  sword 
Invaded  Cyprus,  made  the  region  bare. 
And  conquering,  finisbM  the  successful  wart 
From  him  tbe  Trojan  siege  I  understood. 
The  Of  ecian  chiefs,  and  your  illustrious  blood, 
Your  foe  himself  the  Dardan  valour  praised. 
And  his  own  ancestry  from  Trojans  rais*d. 
Enter,  my  noble  gn^st ;  and  you  shall  find, 
If  not  a  costly  welcome,  yet  a  kind. 
For  I  myself,  like  you,  have  been  distressed  j 
Till  Heaven  afforded  me  this  place  pf  rest. 
Like  ]rou,  an  alien  in  a  land  unknown, 
I  learn  to  ^ity  woes,  so  like  my  own." 
She  said,  and  to  the  palace  led  her  guest. 
Then  oflfer'd  incense,  and  proclaimM  a  feast. 
Nor  yet  less  careful  for  her  eb«ent  friends. 
Twice  ten  fat  oxen  to  the  ships  she  sends : 
Besides  a  hundred  boars,  a  hundred  lamba^ 
With  bleating  cries,  attend  their  milky  dams. 
And  jars  of  generous  wine,  and  spacio.  s  bowl^ 
She  gives  to'cheer  the  sailors'  drooping  souls. 
Now  purple  hanging!  clothe  the  palace  walls. 
And  sumptuous  fftasts  are  made   in  splendi<| 

halls: 
On  Tjrrian  carpetf,  richly  wrought,  they  dine  5 
With  loads  pf  massy  plate  t|ie  Mdeboardf  ^hine. 
And  antic  vases  all  of  gold  emhoss'd 
(The  gold  itself  inferior  ^  the  cost) : 
Of  curious  work,  where  on  the  sides  were  seei^ 
The  fights  and  figures  of  illustrious  men : 
From  their  first  founder  to  the  present  qpeefu 

The  good  /Eneas,  whose  paternal  care 
liilus'  absence  could  no  longer  bear, 
Dispatched  Achates  to  the  ships  in  haste. 
To  give  a  glad  relation  of  the  past; 
And,  fraught  with  precious  gifts,  to  bring  the  bof 
Snatch*d  from  the  niins  of  unhappy  Troy : 
A  robe  of  tissne,  stiff  with  golden  wire ; 
An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attirej 
From  Argos  by  the  famM  adultVess  brought : 
With  golden  fiowars  and  winding  foliage  wrought  j 
Her  mother  Leda's  preseht,  when  she  came 
To  ruin  Troy,  and  set  the  world  on  flame. 
The  sceptre  Priam's  eldest  daughter  bore. 
Her  orient  necklace,  and  the  crown  she  wore  j 
Of  double  texture,  glorious  to  behold ; 
One  order  set  with  gems,  and  one  with  gold. 
Instructed  thus,  the  wise  Achates  goes : 
And  in  his  diligence  his  duty  shows. 
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Bat  ITenils,  anidout  for  hsr  son's  affitirt, 
Kew  counsels  tries ;  and  new  designs  prepares : 
That  Cupid  should  assume  the  shape  and  face 
Of  sweet  Ascanius,  and  the  sprightly  grace : 
Should  brine  her  presents,  in  her  nephew's  stead, 
And  in  Eliza's  veins  the  gentle  poison  shed. 
For  much  she  fear'd  the  Tyrians,  double-tongued, 
And  knew  the  town  to  Jnno's  care  belongM. 
These  thoughts  by  night  her  golden  slumbers 

broke; 
And  thus  alarm'd  to  winged  Lore  she  spoke : 
**  My  son,  my  strength,  whose  mighty  power  alOne 
Controls  the  thunderer  on  his  awful  throne ; 
To  thee  thy  much -afflicted  mother  flies, 
And  on  thy  succour,  and  thy  fisith  reliea 
Thou  know'st,  my  son,  how  Jove's  reTengeful  wife. 
By  force  and  fraud,  attempts  thy  brother's  life. 
And  often  hast  thou  moum'd  with  me  his  pains; 
Him  Dido  now  with  blandishment  detains  ; 
But  I  suspect  the  town  where  Juno  reigns. 
For  this,  'tis  needful  to  prevent  her  art. 
And  fire  with  love  the  proud  Phoenician's  heart 
A  love  so  violent,  so  strong,  so  sure. 
As  neither  age  can  change,  nor  art  can  qire. 
How  this  may  be  perfbrm'd,  now  take  my  mind  : 
Ascanius,  by  his  fother,  is  design'd 
To  come,  with  presents,  laden  from  the  port. 
To  gratify  the  queen,  and  gain  the  court. 
I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep. 
And,  ravish'd,  in  Idalian  bowers  to  keep, 
Or  high  Cythera ;  that  the  sweet  deceit 
May  pasa  unseen,  and  none  prevent  the  cheat. 
Tike  thou  his  form  and  shape.     I  beg  the  grace 
Bnt  only  for  a  night's  revolving  space ; 
Thyself  a  boy,  assume  a  boy's  dissembled  face. 
That  when,  amidst  the  fenour  of  the  feast. 
The  Tynan  hugs,  and  fonds  thoe  on  her  breast. 
And  with  sweet  kisses  in  her  arms  constrains. 
Thou  ntay'st  infuse  thy  venom  in  her  veins.'* 
The  god  of  love  obeys,  and  s6ti  aside 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  plumy  pride : 
He  walks  Jiilus  in  his  mother's  sight ; 
And  in  the  sweet  resemblance  takes  delight. 

The  goddess  then  to  young  Ascanius  flies. 
And,  in  a  pleasing  slumber,  seals  his  eyes  ; 
Luird  in  her  lap,  amidst  a  tram  of  loves. 
She  gently  bears  him  to  her  blissful  groves : 
Then  with  a  wreath  of  m3rrtle  crowns  his  head. 
And  softly  lays  him  on  a  flowery  bed. 
Cupid,  meantime,  assum'd  his  form  and  face. 
Following  Achates  with  a  shorter  pace. 
And  brought  the  gifts.    The  queen  already  sat. 
Amidst  the  Trojan  lords,  in  shining  state. 
High  on  a  golden  bed :  her  princely  guest 
Was  next  her  side,  in  order  sat  the  rest. 
Then  cauisters  with  bread  are  heap'd  on  high ; 
Th'  attendants  water  for  their  hands  supply ; 
And,  having  wash'd,  with  silken  towels  dry. 
Next,  fifty  handmaids  in  long  order  bore 
The  censers,  and  with  fiimes  the  gods  adore. 
Then  youths,  and  virgins,  twice  as  many,  join 
To  place  \be  dishes,  and  to  serve  the  wine. 
The  Tyrian  train,  admitted  to  the  feast, 
Approach,  and  on  the  painted  couches  rest 
All  on  the  Trojan  gifts  with  wonder  ga2e ; 
But  view  the  beauteous  boy  with  more  amaze ! 
His  rosy-colour'd  cheeks,  his  radiant  eyes,  [guise. 
His  motions,  voice,  and  shape^  and  all  the  god's  dis- 
Nor  pass  unprais'd  the  vest  and  veil  divine^ 
Which  wanderiBg  foliage  and  rich  flowers  entwine. 


Bnt,  far  above  the  rest,  the  royal  dame, 
(Already  doom'd  to  lore's  disastroins  flame) 
With  eyes  insatiate,  and  tumultuous  joy. 
Beholds  the  presents,  and  admires  the  boy. 
The  guileful  god,  about  the  hero  long. 
With  children's  play,  and  false  embraces,  hung ; 
Then  sought  the  queen  $  she  took  him  to  her  arma 
With  greedy  pleasure,  and  devour'd  his  charms. 
Unhappy  Dido  little  thought  what  guest. 
How  dire  a  god  she  drew  so  near  her  breast 
Bnt  he,  not  mindless  of  his  mother's  prayer, 
Works  in  the  pliant  bosom  of  the  fair ;  [care. 

And  moulds  her  heart  anew,  and  blou  her  former 
The  dead  is  to  the  living  love  resign'd. 
And  all  ^neas  enters  in  her  mind. 

Now,  when  the  rage  of  hunger  was  appeas'd. 
The  meat  reraov'd,  and  every  guest  was  pleas'd. 
The  golden  bowls  with  sparkling  wine  arecrown'd. 
And  through  the  palace  cheerful  cries  resound. 
From  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps  display 
Nocturnal  beams  that  emulate  the  day. 
A  golden  bowl,  that  shone  with  genu  divhie, 
The  queen  commanded  to  be  crown'd  with  wine. 
The  bowl  that  Belos  us'd,  and  all  the  Tyrian  line. 
Then,  silence  through  the  hall  proclaim'd,  she 
"  O  hospitable  Jove !  we  thus  invoke,        [spokes 
With  solemn  rites,  thy  sacred  name  and  power ! 
Bless  to  both  nations  this  auspicious  hour ! 
So  may  the  Trojan  and  the  Tyrian  line. 
In  lasting  concord,  from  this  day  combine. 
Thou,  Bacchus,  god  of  joys  and  friendly  cheer» 
And  gracious  Juno,  both  be  present  here : 
And  you,  my  lords  of  Tyre,  jour  vows  address 
To  Heaven  with  mine,  to  ratify  the  peace." 
The  goblet  then  she  took,  with  nectar  crown'd 
(Sprinkling  the  first  libations  on  the  ground), 
And  rais'd  it  to  her  mouth  with  sober  grace. 
Then,  sipping,  offer'd  to  the  next  in  place. 
'Twos  Bitias,  whom  she  call'd,  a  thirsty  soul. 
He  took  the  challenge,  and  embrac'd  the  bowl : 
With  pleasure  swill'd  the  gold,  nor  ceas'd  to  draw; 
Till  he  the  bottom  of  the  brimmer  saw. 
The  goblet  goes  around ;  Idpas  brought 
H  is  golden  lyre,  and  sung  what  ancient  Atlas  taught 
The  various  labours  of  the  wandering  Moon, 
And  whence  proceed  th»  eclipses  of  Shn. 
Th*  original  of  men  and  beasts ;  and  whence 
The  rains  arise,  and  fires  their  warmth  dispense  ; 
And  fix'd  and  erring  stars  dispose  their  influence. 
What  shakes  the  solid  Earth,  whatcause  delays 
The  summer-nights,  and  shortens  winter^lays. 
With  peals  of  shouts  the  Tyrians  praise  the  song  ; 
Those  peals  are  echo'd  by  the  Trojan  throng. 
Th'  unhappy  queen  with  talk  prolong'd  the  night. 
And  drank  large  draughts  of  love  with  vast  delight; 
Of  Priam  much  inquired,  of  Hector  more ; 
Then  ask'd  what  arms  the  swarthy  Memnon  wore  ; 
A^Tiat  troops  he  landed  on  the  Trojan  shore. 
The  steeds  of  Diomede  vary'd  the  discourse, 
And  fierce  Achilles,  with  bis  matchless  force. 
At  length,  as  fate  and  her  ill  stars  requir'd. 
To  hear  the  series  of  the  war  desir'd  : 
"  Relate  at  large,  my  godlike  guest,"  she  said, 
**  The  Grecian  stratagems,  the  town  betray M  ; 
The  fiital  issue  of  so  long  a  war,  [clare. 

Your  flight,  jrour  wanderings,  and  your  woes,  de- 
For,  since  on  every  sea,  on  every  coast, 
Your  men  have  been  distress'd,  your  navy  toss'd. 
Seven  times  the  Sun  has  either  tropic  view'd. 
The  wiaterbani.h'd,  a^a.^Uw^^iiu^^^;^ 
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jEnbas  relates  how  the  city  of  Troy  was  taken, 
after  a  ten  years  siege,  by  the  treachery  of 
Sinon,  and  the  stratagem  of  a  wooden  horse. 
He  declares  the  fixed  resolution  he  had  taken, 
not  to  survive  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  the 
various  adventures  he  raet  with  in  the  defence 
of  it :  at  last,  having  been  before  advised  by 
Hector's  ghost,  and  now  by  the  appearance  of 
his  mother  Venus,  he  is  pre\Tiiled  upon  to  leave 
the  town,  and  Settle  his  household  gods  in  ano« 
ther  country.  In  order  to  this,  he  carries  off 
his  father  on  his  shoulders,  and  leads  his  little 
son  by  the  hand,  his  wife  following  him  behhud. 
When  he  comes  to  the  place  appointed  for  the 
general  rendezvous,  he  finds  a  great  confluence 
of  people,  but  misses  his  w^e,  whose  ghost 
afterwards  appears  to  him,  and  tells  him  the 
land  which  was  designed  for  him. 


Att  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  roan, 

When,  from  his  lofty  couch,  he  thus  began  : 

•*  Great  queen !  what  you  command  me  to  relate, 

Rei^ews  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  fate. 

An  empire  fiom  its  old  foundations  rent. 

And  every  wo  the  Trojans  underwent : 

A  peopled  city  made  a  desert  place ; 

All  that  I  saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was. 

Not  ev'n  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could  hear, 

Nor  stem  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear. 

And  now  the  latter  watch  of  wasting  night. 

And  setting  stars,  to  kindly  rest  invite. 

But,  since  you  take  such  interest  in  our  woe. 

And  Troy's  disastrous  end  desire  to  know, 

I  will  restrain  my  tears,  and  briefly  tell 

What  in  our  last  and  fatal  night  befeL 

"  By  destiny  compell'd,  and  in  despair, 
The  Greeks  g/tew  weary  of  the  tedious  war : 
And,  by  Minerva's  aid,  a  fabric  rear'd, 
AVhich,  like  a  steed  of  monstrous  height,  appeared ; 
The  sides  were  plankM  with  pine,  they  feignM  it 
For  their  ceturn,  and  this  the  vow  they  paid,  [made 
Thus  they  pretend ;  but  in  the  hollow  side 
Selected  numbers  oif  their  soldiers  bide : 
With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load. 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode. 
In  siffht  of  Troy  lies  Tenedos,  an  isle, 
(^Vhile  fortune  did  on  Priam's  empire  smile) 
BeuownM  for  wealth  ;  but  since  a  faithless  bay. 
Where  ships  exposM  to  winds  and  weather  lay. 
There  was  their  fleet  cenceal'd :  we  thought  for 

Greece 
The  sails  were  hoisted,  and  our  fears  i;please. 
The  Trojans,  cooped  within  tl)c4r  walls  so  long. 
Unbar  their  gates,  and  issue  In  a  throng, 
Like  swarming  bees,  and,  with  delight  survey 
The  camp  deserted  where  the  Grecians  lay  : 
The  quarters  of  the  several  chiefs  they  show'd, 
•  Here  Phoenix,  here  Achilles  made  abode, 
Here  join'd  the  battles,  there  the  navy  rode.'- 
Fart  on  the  pile  their  wondering- eyes  employ 
(The  pile  by  Pollas  raisM  to  ruin  Troy.) 


Thymctes  first  (His  doubtfol  whether  hh'^ 

Or  so  the  Trojan  destiny  required)  * 

Mov*d  that  the  ramparts  might  be  broken  dovtt* 

To  lodge  the  monster-£sbric  in  the  town. 

But  Cajpys,  and  the  rest  of  sonoder  mind. 

The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  designM ; 

Or  to  the  watery  deep :  at  least  to  bore 

The  holiow  sides,  and  hidden  frauds  explore  s 

The  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  fancies  guide,  S^ 

With  noise  say  nothing,  and  in  parts  diviile. 

Laocoon,  followed  by  a  numeroas  crowd. 

Ran  from  the  fort ;  and  cry'd,  fironi  fitr,  ak>ud ; 

*  O  wretched  conntrymen !  what  fury  reigns  ? 

What  more  than  madness  hasposMss'd  your  biains  f 

Think  you  tJie  Grecians  from  your  coasts  are 

gone. 
And  are  Ulysses'  arts  no  better  known  ? 
Tt^is  hollow  fabric  either  anttst  enckwe. 
Within  its  blind  recess,  our  secret- foes  ; 
Or  *ita  an  engine  rais'd  above  the  town,  ^% 
V  overlook  the  walls,  and  then  to  batter  d<nra» 
Somewhat  is  sure  design'd ;  by  fraud  or  force  ; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  the  hone.'* 
Thus  having  said,  against  the  steed  he  threw 
His  forceit'ul  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Pierc'd  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed  wood» 
And  trembling  in  the  hollow  belly  stood. 
The  sides  transpierced  return  a  rattling  sound, 
And  groans  of  Greeks  encl6s*d  come  issuing  throngis 

tW  wound. 
And  had  not  Heaven  the  fill  ef  Troy  designed,  1 ) 
Or  had  not  men  been  fated  to  be  blind, 
Enough  was  said  and  done,  t^'inspire  a  better  mind  t 
Then  had  our  lances  pierc'd  the  treacherous  wood. 
And  Ilian  towers  and  Priam's  empire  stood. 
Mean  time,  with  shouts,  the  Trojan  shepherds  bring 
A  captive  Greek  in  bands,  before  the  king : 
Taken,  to  take ;  who  made  himself  their  prey, 
T  impose  on  their  belief,  and  Troy  betray* 
Fix'd  on  his  aim,  and  obstinately  bent 
To  die  undaunted,  or  to  circumvent.  *' 
About  the  captive,  tides  of  Trojans  flow ; 
All  press  to  see,  and  some  insult  the  foe. 
Now  hear  how  well  the  Greeks  their  wiles  difl» 

guis'd. 
Behold  a  nation  in  a  man- comprised. 
Trembling  the  miscreant  stood,  unarm'd  and  bonndt 
lie  star'd,  and  rolPd  his  haggard  eyes  around  $ 
Then  said,  '  Alas !  what  earth  remains,  what  tea 
Is  open  to  receive  unhappy  me  1 
What  fate  a  wretched  fugitive  attends, 
Scom*d  by  my  foes,  abandon'd  by  my  fnsiids  !>  ^^ 
He  said,  and  sigb'd,  and  cast  a  rueful  eye : 
Our  pity  kindles,  and  our  passions  die. 
We  cheer  the  youth  to  make  his  own  defence. 
And  freely  tell  us  what  he  was,  and  whence : 
What  news  be  could  impart,  we  long  to  know, 
And  what  to  credit  from  a  captive  foe.' 

**  His  fear  at  length  dismissed,  he  said, '  Whate'er 
My  fate  ordains,  my  words  shall  be  sincere ; 
I  neither  can,  nor  diare,  my  birth  disclaim  ; 
Greece  is  my  country,  SSnon  b  my  name  \    { ^ 
Though  plungM  by  fortune's  power  in  misery, 
'Tis  not  in  fortune^s  power  to  m«dce  me  lie. 
If  any  chance  has  hither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamedes,  not  unknown  to  fame. 
Who  suflEer^d  from  the  malice  of  the  times ;    . 
Accused  and  sentenced  for  pretended  crim^  t 
Because  the  fatal  wars  he  would  prevent  ^ 
Whose  death  the  wretched  Greeks  too  late  lameoti 
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Me,  thea  a  boy,  my  father,  poor  and  bare 
Of  other  meaoB,  committed  to  his  care :    M^ 
His  kinsmaD  and  compantou  in  the  war. 
While  fortune  iavoar'd,  while  his  arms  support 
The  cause,  and  ruPd  the  counsels  of  the  court, 
1  made  some  figure  there ;  nor  was  my  name 
Obscure,  nor  1  without  my  share  of  fiime. 
But  when  Ulysses,  with  iallaoious  arts, 
Had  made  impression  \n  the  people's  hearts  ; 
And  fbrgM  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name 
(I  speak  of  things  too  far  divulgM  by  fame). 
My  kinsman  fell ;  then  I,  without  support,     \'Vd 
In  private  mourned  his  loss,  and  left  the  court* 
Mad  as  I  was,  I  could  not  bear  his  fate 
With  silent  grief,  but  loudly  blam'd  the  state : 
And  curs'd  the  direful  author  of  my  woes, 
n'was  told  again,  aed  hence  my  ruin  rose. 
I  threatenM,  if  indulgent  Heaven  once  more    - 
Would  land  me  safely  on  my  native  shore. 
His  death  with  double  vengeance  to  restore. 
This  mov'd  the  murderer's  hate,  and  soon  ensu'd 
Th'  effects  of  malice  from  a  man  so  proud.   ;  %^ 
Ambiguous  rumours  through  the  camp  he  spread, 
And  sought,  by  treason,  my  devoted  head : . 
New  crimes  inteated,'  left  untura'd  no  stone. 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  hide  his  own. 
Till  Calchas  was  by  fbroe  and  threatening  wrought: 
But  why — why  dwell  I  an  that  anxious  thought  ? 
If  on  my  nation  just  revenge  you  seek. 
And  'tis  t'  appear  a  foe,  t'  appear  a  Greek ; 
Already  you  my  name  and  country  know. 
Assuage  your  thirst  of  blood,  aod  strike  the  blow : 
My  death  will  both  the  kingly  brothers  please, 
And  set  insatiate  Ithacus  at  ease.' 
This  fair  unfinish'd  tale,  these  broken  starts. 
Raised  expectations  in  our  longing  hearts  $ 
Unknowing  as  we  were  in  Grecian  airts. 
His  former  trembling  once  asrain  renew'd, 
With  acted  fear,  the  villain  thus  pursu'd : 
.  *' '  Long  bad  the  Grecians  (tir'd  with  fruitless 

cate, 
And  weary'd  with  an  unsnccessful  war) 
Rcsolv'd  to  raise  the  siege,  and  leave  the  town ; 
And,  had  the  gods  permitted,  they  had  gone. 
But  oft  the  wintery  seas  aod  southern  winds 
Withstood  their  passage  home,  and  chang'd  their 
Portepts  and  prodigies  their  souls  amaz*d ;  f  minds. 
But  most,  when  this  stupendous  pile  was  rais'd  : 
Then  flaming  meteors,  hung  in  air,  wtre  seen, 
And  thunders  rattled  through  a  sky  serene : 
Dismay'd,  and  fearful  of  some  dire  event, 
Eurypylus,  t'  inquire  their  fate,  was  sent ; 
He  fn»m  the  gods  this  dreadful  answer  brought : 
"  *  O  Grecians !    when  the  Trojan  shores  you 

sought, 
Your  passage  with  a  virion's  blood  was  bought ! 
So  must  your  safe  return  be  bought  again. 
And  Grecian  blood  once  more  atone  the  main  !' 
The  spreading  nimoiir  round  the  people  ran  ; 
All  fear'd,  and  each  believ'd  himself  the  man.  f 
Ulysses  took  th'  advantage  of  their  fright ; 
Caird  Calchas,  and  produo'd  in  open  sijrht : 
Then  bade  him  name  the  wretch,  or.lain'd  by  fate 
The' public  victim,  to  redeem  the  state. 
Already  some  presag'd  the  dire  event. 
And  si^w  what  sacrifice  Ulysses  meant. 
For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  withstood 
Th'  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to  blood. 
Tilt,  tir'd  with  endless  clamours,  %id  pursuit 
Of  ithacus,  he  stood  no  longer  mute : 


But,  as  it  was  agreed,  pronomic'd  that  I 

Was  destin'd  by  the  wrathful  gods  to  die ! 

All  prais'd  the  sentence,  pleas'd  the  storm  should 

On  one  alone,  whose  fury  threaten'd  all.         [figdi 

The  dismal  day  was  come,  the  priests  prepare 

Th^ir  leaven'd  cakes,  and  fillets  for  my  hair* 

I  follow'd  nature's  laws,  and  muit  avow 

I  broke  my  bonds,  and  fied  the  fatal  blow. 

Hid  in  a  weedy  lake  all  night  I  lay. 

Secure  of  safety  when  they  soil'd  away. 

But  now  what  further  hopes  for  me  remain. 

To  see  my  friends  or  native  soil  again  ? 

My  tender  infants,  or  my  careful  sire, 

Whom  they  looming  will  to  death  require  } 

Will  perpetrate  on  them  their  first  design, 

And  take  the  forfeit  of  their  heads  for  mine ! 

Which,  O,  if  pity  mortal  minds  can  move. 

If  there  be  faith  below,  or  gods  above, 

If  innocence  and  truth  can  claim  desert. 

Ye  Trojans,  from  an  injur'd  wretch  avert* 

False  tears  true  pity  move  :  the  king  comnumds 

To  loose  his  fetters,  and  unbind  his  hands :  [fears. 

Then  adds  these  friendly  words ;  '  Dismiss  thy 

Forget  the  Greeks,  be  mine  as  thou  wen  theirs : 

But  tiuly  tell,  wa«  it  for  force  or  guile. 

Or  some  religions  end,  you  rais'd  this  pile.' 

Thus  said  the  king.     He,  fiill  of  fraudful  arts. 

This  well  invented  tale  for  truth  imparts : 

'  Ye  lamps  of  Heaven  !'  be  said,  and  lifted  higk 

His  hands  now  free, '  thou  venerable  slty. 

Inviolable  powers,  ador'd  with  dread. 

Ye  fhtal  fillets,  that  once  bound  this  head. 

Ye  sacred  altars^  from  whose  flames  I  fled. 

Be  all  of  you  abjur'd ;  and  grant  (  may. 

Without  a  crime,  th'  ungrateful  Greeks  betray  t 

Reveal  the  secrets  of  the  guilty  state. 

And  justly  punish  whom  I  justly  hate  ! 

But  you,  O  king  !  preserve  the  faith  you  gave. 

If  I,  to  save  myself,  your  empire  save. 

The  Grecian  hopes,  and  all  th'  attempts  they  made. 

Were  only  founded  on  Minerva's  aid. 

But  from  the  time  when  impious  Diomede, 

And  false  Ulysses,  that  inventive  head. 

Her  fatal  image  finom  the  temple  drew, 

The  sleeping  guardians  of  the  castle  slew. 

Her  virgin  statue  with  their  bloody  hands 

PnlluteH,  and  profan'd  her  holy  bands : 

From  thence  the  tide  of  fortune  left  their  shore. 

And  ebb'd  much  faster  than  it  flow'd  before : 

Thrir  courage  languished,  as  their  hopes  decay'd^ 

And  Pailas,  now  averse,  refus'd  her  aid. 

Nor  did  the  goddess  doubtfully  declare 

Her  alter'd  mind,  and  alienated  care  \ 

When  first  her  fatal  image  touch'd  the  gproundy  ' 

She  sternly  cast  her  glaring  eyes  aronnd, 

That  sparkled  as  tliey  roll'd,  and  seem'd  to  threat; 

Her  heavenly  limbs  distill'd  a  briny  sweat   [wield 

Thrice  from  the  ground  she  leap'd,  was  seen  to 

Her  brandished  lance,  and  shake  her  horrid  shield  ! 

Tlien  Calchas  bad  our  host  for  fli};ht  prepare, 

And  hope  no  conquest  from  the  tedious  war :  [sought 

Till  first  they  sail'd  for  Greece ;  with  prayers  be- ^ 

Her  injur'd  power,  and  better  omens  brought 

And  now  their  navy  ploughs  the  watery  main. 

Yet,  soon  expect  it  on  your  shores  again, 

With  Pallas  pleas'd  :  as  Calchas  did  ordain. 

But  first,  to  reconcile  the  blue-ey'd  maid, 

For  her  stol'n  statue,  and  her  tower  betray'd  j 

Wam'd  by  the  seer,  to  her  offended  name 

We  niis'd,  ^  dedicate  this  wondrous  frame: 
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So  lofty,  leM  fhrougti  your  forbidden  gates 
It  pass,  and  intercept  our  iK^ter  fates. 
For,  once  admitted  there,  Our  hopes  are  losi  | 
And  Troy  may  then  a  new  Palladium  boast. 
Fdr  80  religion  and  the  gods  ordain  ; 
^at  if  you  violate  with  hands  profane 
Minena's  gift,  your  town  in  flames  shall  bum, 
(Which  omen,  O  ye  gods,  on  Grsecia  turn)  ! 
But  if  it  climb,  with  your  assisting  handi, 
The  Trojan  walls,  and  in  iBe  city  stands. 
Then  Tmy  shall  Argos  and  Mycene  burn. 
And  the  re%'erse  of  fate  on  ns  return.* 

'*  With  such  decciu  he  gained  their  easy  hearts, 
Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfidious  arts. 
What  Diomede,  nor  Thetis*  greater  son, 
A  thousand  ships,  nor  ten  years'  siege  had  done : 
False  tean  and  fawning  words  the  city  won. 
A  greater  omen,  and  erf*  worse  portent, 
Did  our  unwary  minds  with  fear  torment : 
Concurring  to  produce  the  dire  event. 
Laocoon,  Neptune's  priest  by  lot  that  year. 
With  solemn  pomp  then  sacrificed  a  stecrr. 
When,  dreadful  to  behold,  from  sea  we  spy'd 
Two  serpents  ranked  abreast,  the  seas  divide. 
And  smoothly  sweep  along  the  swelling  tide. 
Their  flaming  crests  above  the  waves  they  show. 
Their  bellies  seem  to  bum  the  seas  below  : 
Their  speckled  tails  advance  to  steer  their  course, 
Ami,  on  the  sounding  shore,  the  flying  billows 

forc^ 
And  now  the  strand,  and  now  the  plain  they  held, 
Their  ardent  eyes  with  bloody  streaks  were  fill'd  : 
Their  nimble  tongues  they  brandish*d  as  they  came. 
And  lickM  their  hissing  jaws  that  sputtered  flame. 
Wte  fled  amazM ;  their  destinM  way  they  tak^ 
And  p}  Laocopn  and  bis  children  make  : 
And  first  around  the  tender  boys  they  wind. 
Then  with  their  sharpen'd  fangs  their  limbs  and 

bodies  grind. 
The  wretched  father,  running  to  their  aid 
With  pious  haste,  but  vain,  they  next  invade : 
Twice  round  his  waist  thehr  winding  volumes  roUM, 
And  twice  about  his  gasping  throat  they  fold. 
The  priest,  thus  doubly  chok*d,  their  crests  divide. 
And,  towering  o*er  his  head,  in  triumph  ride,  y 
With  both  his  hands  he  labours  at  the  knots,  / 
His  holy  fillets  the  blue  venom  blots : 
His  roaring  fills  the  flitting  air  around. 
Thus,  when  an  ox  receives  a  glancing  wound, 
.He  breaks  his  bands,  the  fatal  alUr  flies, 
,And,  with  loud  bellowings,  breaks  the  yielding 

skies. 
Their  tasks  performed,  the  serpents  quit  their  prey, 
And  to  the  tower  of  Pallas  make  their  way : 
Couch'd  at  her  feet,  the>-  lie  protected  there. 
By  her  large  buckler,  and  protended  spear. 
Amazenient  seizes  all ;  the  general  cry        ^ 
Proclaims  LaoCoon  justly  doom'd  to  die. 
Whose  hand  the  will  of  Pallas  had  withstood,"  , 
And  dar'd  to  violate  the  sacred  wood. 
All  vote  t*  admit  the  steed,  that  vows  be  paid, 
-And  incense  oflTer^d,  to  th*  ofiended  maid. 
A  spacious  breach  is  made,  the  town  lies  bare, 
Some  hoisting  levers,  some  the  wheels  prepare, 
And  fasten  to  the  hone's  feet :  the  rest 
With  cables  haul  along  th'  unwieldy  beast. 
Each  on  his  fellow  for  assistance  calls : 
At  length  the  fatal  fabric  mounts  the  walls. 
Big  with  destruction.   Bojrs  with  chaplets  crown'd, 
Aml^oirs  of  virgins,  sing  and  dattOaroand. 


Thus  rais'd  aloft,  and  then  descending  dow^y 
It  enters  o'er  our  heads,  and  threats  the  town. 
O'sacred  city !  built  by  hands  divine ! 
O  valiant  heroes  of  the  Trojan  line  ! 
FoiM"  times  he  stuck ;  as  oft  the  clashing  sound 
Of  arms  was  hearfl,  and  inward  groans  febotHML' 
Yet,  mad  with  zeal,  and  blinded  with  our  ftte. 
We  haul  along  the  horse  in  solemn  state ; 
Then  place  the  dire  porteht  within  the  tower. 
Cas^dra  cry'd,  and  cnri'd  the  onbappy  hoar  $ 
Foretold  our  fate ;  but,  by  the  gods'  decree. 
All  heard,  and  none  bel'rcv'd^  the  prophecy. 
With  branches  we  the  fanes  adorn,  and  waste 
In  jollity  the  day  ordained  to  be  the  last. 
Meantime  the  rapid  heavens  roH'd  down  the  Iiglity 
And  on  the  shaded  ocean  rush'd  the  night : 
Our  men  secure,  nor  gdards  nor  centries  held. 
But  easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  compell'd. 
The  Grecians  had  emhark'd  their  naval  powers 
From  Tenedos,  and  sought  our  well-knowA  shores  i 
Safe  under  covert  of  the  silent  night, 
And  guided  by  th*  imperial  galley's  light. 
When  Sinon,  favour'd  by  the  partial  gods, 
Unlock'd  the  horse,  and  op'd  his  dark  abodes  ; 
Restored  to  vita]  air  our  hidden  foes. 
Who  joyful  from  their  long  confinement  rose* 
l^rsander  bold,  and  Sthenelos  their  guide, 
And  dire  Ulysses,  down  the  oable  slide : 
ThenThoas,  Athamas,  and  Fyrrhos  haste; 
Nor  was  the  Podalirian  hero  la»t : 
Nor  injur*d  Menelaus,  nor  the  fuxM 
F.peus,  who  the  fatal  engine  fram'd^ 
A  nameless  crowd  succeed ;  their  forees  join 
T*  invade  the  town,  oppress'd  with  sleep  and  wiiM^ 
1lK>se  few  they  find  awake  first  meet  thdr  fate. 
Then  to  their  fellows  they  unbar  the  gate. 
Twas  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  repairs 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  cares^ 
When  Hector's  ghost  before  my  sight  appears : 
A  bloody  shroud  he  seem'd,  and  bath'd  in  ^rs. 
Such  as  he  was,  when,  by  Pel  ides  slain, 
'1  hessalian  coursers  dragg'd  him  o'er  the  plaki. 
Swoln  were  his  feet,  as  when  the  thongs  were  thrust 
Through  the  bor*d  holes,  his  body  black  with  dust. 
Unlike  that  Hector,  who  retom'd  frtmi  toils 
Of  war  triumphant,  in  JEacian  spoils ; 
Or  him,  who  made  the  ftiintin^  Greeks  retire. 
And  lanch'd  against  their  navy  Phrygian  fire. 
His  hair  and  beard  stood  stifTr n'd  with  his  gore  | 
And  all  the  wounds,  he  for  his  country  bore. 
Now  stream'd  afi^h,  and  with  new  purple  ran: 
1  wept  to  see  the  vtsioRary  man :       * 
And,  while  my  trance  continu'd,  thus  began : 

*  O  light  of  Trcgans,  and  supjort  of  Troy, 
Thy  father's  champion,  and  thy  country's  joy  ! 
O,  long  expected  by  thy  friends !  from  whence 
Art  thou  so  late  retum'd  for  our  defence  ? 

Do  we  behold  thee,  weary'd  as  we  are, 

With  length  of  labours,  and  with  toils  of  war  ? 

After  so  many  funerals  of  thy  own. 

Art  thou  restor'd  to  thy  declining  town  ? 

But  say,  what  .wounds  are  these  ?  What  new  di»-' 

grace 
Deforms  the  man^y  featurps  of  thy  face  ?* 
To  this  the  spectre  no  reply  did  fnme ; 
But  answered  to  the  cause  for  which  he  cane : 
And,  gmaniiig  from  thq  bottom  of  bis  breast,  . 
This  warning,  in  these  mournful  words,  expressed  : 

*  O  goddess-btyrn !  escape,  by  timely  fliifht. 
The  flames  and  borrouis^  thia  fistal  night. 
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The  foes,  already,  hare  possessed  the  wall, 
Troy  nodir  froin.high,  and  totters  to  her  felL 
Enough  k  paid  to  Priam's  royal  name, 
More  than  enough  to  duty  and  to  fame. 
If  by  a  mortal  hand  my  father's  thrond 
Could  be  defended,  'twas  by  mine  alone : 
Kow  Troy  lo  thee  commends  her  future  state, 
And  gives  her  gods  companions  of  thy  fate : 
From  their  assistan  'e  happier  walls  expect, 
Which,  .wandering  long,  at  last  thou  shalt  erect' 
He  said,  and  brought  me,  from  their  blest  abodes, 
The  venerable  statues  of  the  gods. 
With  ancient  Vesta  from  the  sacred  cboir 
yhe  wreaths  and  relics  of  th'  immortal  fire, 

'*  Now  peals  of  shouts  oome  thundering  from  afar, 
Cries,  threats,  and  loud  laments,  and  mingled  war ! 
The  noise  approaches,  though  our  palace  stood 
Aloof  from  streets,  encompass'd  with  a  wood. 
Louder,  'and  yet  more  loud,  1  hear  th'  alarms 
Of  human  cries  distinct,  and  clashing  arms! 
Fear  broke  my  slumbers :  t  no  longer  stay. 
But  mount  the  terrace,  thence  the  town  survey : 
And  hearken  what  tie  fruitful  sounds  convey ! 
Thus  when  a  flood  of  fire  by  wind  is  borne. 
Crackling  it  rolls,  and  mows  the  standing  com : 
X>r  deluges,  descending  on  the  plains, 
Sweep  o'er  the  yellow  year,  destroy  the  pains 
Of  labouring  oxen,  and  the  peasant's  gains: 
Unroot  the  forest  oaks,  and  bear  away 
Flocks,  folds,  and  treeii,  an  undistingnish'd  prey ! 
The  shepherd  climbs  the  cliff,  and  sees,  from  far. 
The  wasteful  ravage  of  the  watery  war. 
Then  Hector's  faith  was  manifestly  cleared  ; 
And  Grecian  firauds  in  open  li.!?ht  appeared  ! 
The  palace  of  Deiphobus  Ascends 
Id  smoky  flames,  and  catches  on  his  friends, 
Uoalegon  bums  next  $  the  seas  are  bright     [ligtit 
With  splendour  nott  heir  own ;  and  shine  with  Trojan 
New  clamours  and  mw  clangours  now  arise. 
The  sound  of  trumpets  mix'd  with  fighting  cries ! 
With  frenzy  seiz'd,  I  run  to  meet  th'  alarms, 
Besolv'd  on  death,  resolv'd  to  die  in  arms ! 
But  first  to  gather  friends,  with  them  t'  oppose, 
Jf  foi^une  favoured,  and  repel  the  foesl 
Spurr'd  by  my  courage,  by  my  country  fir'd ; 
With  sense  of  honour,  and  revenge  inspired  ! 

**  Pantheus,  Apollo's  priest,  a  sacred  name, 
Had  'scap'd  the  Grecian  swords,  and  passed  the 
With  relics  loaden,  to  my  doors  Jte  fled,     [flame; 
And,  by  the  hand,  his  tender  grandson  led. 
'  What  hope,  O  Pantheus !  whither  can  we  run  ? 
Where  make  a  stand  ?  and  what  niay  yet  be  done  ?' 
Scarce  had  I  said,  when  Pantheus,  with  a  groan, 
'Troy  is  no  more,  and  ll5nm  was  a  town  ! 
The  fatal  day,  th'  appointed  hour,  is  come, 
When  wratbfid  Jove's  irrevocable  dof)ra 
IVansfers  the  Trojan  state  to  Grecian  hands. 
7*he  fire  consumes  the  town,  the  foe  commands  ! 
And  armed  hosts,  an  unexpected  force, 
Break  from  the  bowels  of  the  fatal  hoi-se  ! 
Within  the  gatf  s  proud  Sinon  throws  about 
The  flames,  and  foes  for  entrance  preSs  without. 
With  thousand  othem,  whom  I  fear  to  name. 
More  than  from  Argos  or  Myceme  came. 
To  several  posts  their  parties  they  divide  ; 
Some  block  the  narrow  streets,  some  scour  the  wide. 
The  bold  they  kill,th'  unwary  they  surprise ;  f  flies. 
AVlio  fights  finds-death,  and  death  finds  liim  who 
The  warders  of  the  gate  but  scarce  maintain 
Th'  unequal  combat,  and  resist  in  vaiiv' 


I  heard;  and  Heaven,  that  wdl-bom souls insphv«. 
Prompts  me,  through  lifted  swords  and  rirfng  fires, 
To  run,  where  clashing  arms  and,  clamour  calls. 
And  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls  !< 
Ripheus  and  Iphitus  by  my  ade  eiif  3p«, 
For  valour  one  renowned,  and  one  for  aga 
Dymas  and  Hypanis  by  moonlight  knew 
My  motiohs  and  my  mien,  and  to  my  party  drcv} 
With  young  Choroebus,  who  by  love  was  ied 
To  win  renown,  and  fair  Cassandra's  bed ;  ' 
And  lately  brought  his  troops  t<»  Priam's  aid  t 
Forewara'd  in  vain  by  the  prophetic  maid. 
Whom,  when  I  saw,  resolv'd  in  arms  to  fall. 
And  that  one  spirit  animated  all ; 

*  Brave  souls,'  said  I,  •  but  brave,'  alas!  uiTam: 
Come,  finish  what  our  cruel  fates  orilain. 

You  see  the  desperate  state  of  our  affairs ; 

And  Heaven's  protecting  powers  are  deaf  to  prayerft 

The  passive  gods  behold  the  Greeks  defile 

Their  temples,  and  abandon  to  the  spoil 

The  ir  own  abodes :  we,  feeble  few,  coospira 

To  save  a  sinking  town  mvolv'd  in  fire. 

Then  let  us  fall,  but  fall  anddst  our  fees; 

Despair  of  life,  the  means  of  living  shows.' 

So  bold  a  speech  encouraged  their  desire 

Of  death,  and  added  fuel  to  their  fire  ! 

"  As  huna:ry  wolves,  with  raging  appetite. 
Scour  through  the  fields,  not  fear  the  stormy  night. 
Their  whelps  at  home  cjtpcqt  the  promised  food. 
And  long  to  temper  their  dry  chaps  in  blood,  - 
So  rush'd  we  forth  at  once,  resolv'd  to  die, 
Resolv'd  in  death  the  last  extremes  to  try  I 
We  leave  the  narrow  lanes  behind,  and  dare 
Th'  omqual  combat  in  the  public  square : 
Night  was  our  friend    our  leader  was  Despair. 
What  tongne  can  tell  the  slaughter  of  that  nighfcl 
What  eyes  can  weep  the  sorrows  and  afliVight ! 
An  ancient  and  imperial  city  tails, 
The  streets  are  filPd  with  freqnent  funerals : 
Houses  and  holy  temples  float  in  blood. 
And  hostile  nations  make  a  common  flood. 
Not  only  Trojbns  fall,  but,  in  their  tum, 
The  vanquish'd  triumph,  and  the  victors  monnia 
Qurs  take  new  courasre  frOro  despair  and  night  j 
Confus'd  the  fortune  is,  confiis'd  the  fight- 
All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fear^ 
And  grisly  death  in  sundry  shapes  appears  ! 
Androgeos  fell  among  us,  with  his  band. 
Who  thought  us  Grecians  newly  come  to  land : 

*  FitMn  whence,'  said  be,  *  my  friends,  this  lonf 

delay  ? 
You  loiter,  while  the  spoils  are  borne  away. 
Our  ships  are  laden  with  the  Trojan  stores, 
And  you,  like  truants,  come  too  late  ashore.' 
He  said,  but  soon  corrected  his  mistake. 
Found  by  the  doubtful  answers  which  we  make: 
Ama^'d  he  would  have  shunn'd  th'  unequal  figb^ 
But  we,  more  numerous,  intercept  his  flight. 
As  whtfn  some  peasant,  in  a  bushy  brake. 
Has,  with  unwary  footing,  press'd  a  snake. 
He  starts  asid*',  astonish'd,  when  he  spies 
His  rising  crest,  blue  neck,  and  rolling  eyps  j 
So  from  our  arms  surprised  Androgros  flies  ! 
In  vain ;  for  hirii  and  his  we  compass  round. 
Possessed  with  fear,  unknowing  of  the  ground  ; 
And  of  their  live*  an  easy  conquest  found. 
Thus  Fortune  on  our  first  end  avour  smii'd  ; 
Chorcebus  then,  with  yt^uthful  hopes  t>eguil'df 
Swoln  with  success,  and  of  a  daring  mind. 
This  new  usTc&tkMi  fatally  designU 
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'  My  (riendf  /  said  he,  *  since  Fortane  shows  the  way, 
Tis  fit  we  should  th*  auspicious  gui4e  obey. 
For  what  has  she  these  Grecian  arms  bestow'd. 
But  their  destruction,  and  the  Trojans' good  ? 
Then  change  we  shields,  and  their  devices  bear. 
Let  fraud  supply  the  want  of  force  in  war. 
They  find  us  arms.'   This  said,  himself  he  dress'd 
In  dead  Androgeos'  spoils,  his  upper  vest. 
His  painted  buckler,  and  his  plumy  crest. 
Thus  Rypbeus,  Dymas,  all  the  TVojan  train. 
Lay  down  their  own  attire,  and  strip  the  slain. 
Mix'd  with  the  Greeks,  we  go  with  ill  presage, 
Flatter'd  with  hopes  to  glut  our  greedy  rage : 
Unknown,  assaulting  whom  we  blindly  meet. 
And  strew,  with  Grecian  carcases,  the  street. 
Thus  while  their  straggling  parties  we  defedt. 
Some  to  the  shore  and  safer  ships  retreat : 
4^nd  some,  oppressM  with  more  ignoble  fear, 
Remount  the  hollow  horse,  and  pant  in  secret  there. 

"  But  ah  r  what  use  of  valour  can  be  made,  . 
When  Heaven's  propitious  powers  refuse  their  aid ! 
Behold  the  royal  proph(.*tcss,  the  fair 
Casvandra,  dragged  by  her  disheveled  hair; 
Whom  not  Minerva's  shrine,  nor  sacred  bands. 
In  safety  couM  protect  firom  sacrilegious  hands : 
On  Heaven  she  cast  her  eyes,  she  stgh'd,  she  cry'd, 
('TVas  all  she  could),  her  tender  arms  were  ty'd. 
So  sad  a  sight  Choroebus  could  not  bear ; 
But,  fir'd  with  rage,  distracted  with  despair. 
Amid  the  barbarous  ravishers  he  flew ; 
Our  leader's  rash  example  we  pursue  ;  ' 
But  stoTtns  of  stones,  from  the  proud  temple's 

height. 
Pour  down,  and  on  our  batter'd  heloM  alight : 
We  from  our  friends  rcceiv'd  this  fatal  blow, 
Who  thought  us  Grecians,  as  we  seem'd  in  show. 
•  They  ahn  at  the  mistaken  crests,  from  high, 
And  ours  beneath  the  ponderous  ruin  lie. 
Then,  aiov'd  with  anger  and  disdam,  to  see 
Their  troops  dispers'd,  the  royal  virgin  free: 
The  Grecians  rally,  and  their  powers  unite. 
With  fury  charge  Us,  and  renew  the  fight. 
TIms  brother-kings  with  ^ax  join  their  force. 
And  the  whole  squadron  of  Thessalian  horse. 

*'  Thus,  when  the  rival  winds  their  quarrel  try, 
Contending  for  the  kingdom  of  the  sky. 
South,  east,  and  west,  on  airy  coursers  borne. 
The  whirlwind  gathers,  and  the  woods  are  torn : 
Then  Mereus  strikes  the  deep,  the  billows  rise. 
And,  mix'd  with  ooze  and  sand,  pollute  the  skies. 
Tlie  troops  we  squander'd  first,  again  appear 
From  several  quarters,  and  enclose  the  rear, 
lliey  first  observe,  and  to  the  rest  betray. 
Our  diferent  speech;  eur  borrow'd  arms  survey. 
Oppress'd  with  odds,  we  fall;  Chorcebos  first. 
At  Pallas'  altar,  by  Peneleus  pierc'd. 
Then  Rypbeus  follow'd,  in  th'  unequal  fight; 
Just  of  his  word,  observant  of  the  right : 
Heaven  thought  not  so:  Dymas  their  fate  attends. 
With  Hypants,  mistaken  by  their  friends. 
Kor  Pantbeus,  thee,  thy  mitre,  nor  the  bands 
Of  awful  Pbisbus,  sav'd  from  impious  hands. 
Ye  Trojan  flames,  your  testimony  bear 
What  I  pcrfonA'd,  and  what  I  sufier'd  there: 
No  sword  avoiding  in  the  fatal  strife, 
Expos'd  to  death,  and  pnxligal  of  life. 
Witness,  ye  Heavens !  I  live  not  by  my  fanlt  :^ 
I  strove  to  hate  deserv'd  the  death  I  sought. 
But  when  I  could  not  fight,  and  would  have  dy*d. 
Borne  off  to  dirtaace  by  the  freving  tide. 
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Old  rpfaitus  and  I  were  hurry*d  theoce. 

With  Pelias  wounded,  and  without  defence. 

New  clamours  from  th'  invested  palace  ring  ; 

We  run  to  die,  or  disengage  the  king. 

So  hot  th'  assault,  so  high  the  tumult  roae. 

While  ours  defend,  and  while  the  Greeks  o^^pote. 

As  all  the  Dardan  and  Argolic  race 

Had  been  contracted  in  that  narrow  spaces 

Or  as  all  Ilium  else  were  void  of  fear. 

And  tumult,  war,  and  slaughter  only  there. 

llieir  targets  in  a  tortoise  cast,  the  foes 

Secure  advancing,  to  the  turrets  rose : 

Some  mount  the  scaling-ladders ;  some,  more  bold. 

Swerve  upwards,  and  by  posts  and  pillars  hold : 

Thoir  left  hand  gripes  their  bucklers  in  th'  ascent, 

While  with  the  right  they  seize  the'battlement. 

From  the  demolish'd  towers  the  Trojans  throw 

Huge  heaps  of  stones,  that,  fislling,  crush  the  foe  t 

And  heavy  beams  and  rafters  from  the  sides 

(Such  arms  their  last  necessity  provides) : 

And  gilded  roofii  come  tumbling  from  ou  high. 

The  marks  of  state  and  ancient  royalty. 

The  guards  below,  fix'd  in  the  pass,  attend 

The  charge  undaunted,  and  the  gate  defend. 

Renew'd  in  courage,  with  reoovePd  breath, 

A  second  time  we  ran  to  tempt  our  death : 

To  clear  the  palace  from  the  foe,  succeed 

The  weary  living,  and  revenge  the  dead. 

A  postern-door,  yet  unobserv'd  and  free, 

Join'd  by  the  length  of  a  blind  gallery. 

To  the  king's  closet  led,  a  way  well  known 

To  Hector's  wife,  while  Priam  held  the  throne: 

Through  which  she  brought  Astsranax,  unseen. 

To  cheer  his  graodsire  and  his  grandsire's  queen. 

Through  this  we  pass,  and  mount  the  tower  from 

whence. 
With  unavailing  arms,  the  Troians  make  defence. 
From  this  the  trembling  king  had  oft  descry'd 
The  Grecian  camp,  and  saw  their  navy  ride. 
Beams  from  his  lofty  hejght  with  swords  we  hew; 
Then,  wrenching  with  our  hands,  th'  assault  renew. 
And,  where  the  rafters  on  the  columns  meet. 
We  push  them  headlong  with  our  arms  and  feetx 
The  lightning  flies  not  swifter  than  the  fall. 
Nor  thunder  louder  than  the  ruin'd  wall : 
Down  goes  the  top  at  once ;  the  Greeks  beneath 
Are  piece-meal  torn,  or  pounded  into  death. 
Yet  more  succe<^,  and  more  to  death  are  sent; 
We  cease  not  fr^iii  above,  nor  they  below  relent. 
Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhus,  threatening  loitd. 
With  glittering  arms  conspicuous  in  the  ci^wd. 
So  shines,  renew'd  in  youth,  the  crested  snake. 
Who  slept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake : 
And,  casting  off  his  slough,  when  spring  retumSs 
Now  looks  aloft,  and  with  new  glory  bums : 
Restor'd  with  poisonous  herbs,  his  ardent  sides 
Reflect  the  Sun,  and,  rais'd  on  spires,  he  rides; 
High  o'er  the  grass,  hissing  he  rolls  along. 
And  brandishes,  by  fits,  his  fbrky  tongue. 
Proud  Periphas,  sind  fierce  Automedon, 
His  father's  charioteer,  together  run 
I'o  force  the  gate :  the  Scyrian  infantry 
Rush  on  in  crowds,  and  the  barr'd  passage  free. 
Entering  the  court,  with  shouts  the  skies  they  rend, 
And  flaming  firebrands  to  the  roofs  ascend. 
Himself,  among  the  furemost,  deals  his  blows. 
And,  with  his  ax,  repeated  strokes  bestows 
On  the  strong  doors :  then  all  their  shouldeiS 

ply. 
Till  fipom  the  posti  the  briaeo  hinges  fly. 
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He  hevs  apnce,  the  double  bars  at  length 
Yield  to  his  ax,  aod  unresisted  strength. 
A  mighty  breach  is  made ;  the  roomn  coaceard 
Appear,  and  all  the  palace  is  reveard: 
The  halls  of  audience,  and  of  public  state. 
And  where  the  lonely  queen  in  secret  sat 
ArrnM  soldiers  now  by  trembling  maids  are  seen, 
With  not  A  door,  and  scarce  a  space  between.  , 
The  hou»e  is  fiird  with  loud  laments  and  cries, 
And  shrieks  of  women  rend  the  vaulted  skies. 
The  fearful  matrons  run  from  place  to  place, 
And  kiss  the  thresholds,  and  the  posts  embrace. 
The  fatal  work  inhuman  Pyrrhus  plies. 
And  all  his  &ther  sparkles  in  his  eyes. 
Kor  bars,  nor  fighting  guards,  his  furce  sustain ; 
The  bars  are  broken,  ajod  the  guards  are  slain. 
1 1)  fush  the  Greeks,  and  all  th*  apartments  fill; 
Tliose  few  defendants  whom  they  find  they  kilL 
Not  with  so  fierce  a  rage,  the  foaming  flood 
Roars,  when  he  finds  his  rapid  course  withstood : 
Bears  down  the  dams  with  unresisted  sway, 
And  sweeps  the  cattle  and  the  cots  away. 
These  eyes  beheld  him,  when  he  marchM  between 
Tlie  brother-kings :  I  saw  th'  unhappy  queen. 
The  hundred  wives,  and  where  old  Priam  stood. 
To  stain  bis  hallowM  altar  with  his  blood. 
The  fifty  nuptial  beds  (such  hopes  had  he. 
So  large  a  promise  of  a  progeny). 
The  posts  of  plated  gold  and  hung  with  spoils. 
Fell  the  reward  of  tlie  proud  victor's  toils. 
Where'er  the  raging  fire  had  left  a  space, 
Xhe  Grecians  enter,  and  possess  the  place. 
Perhaps  you  may  of  Priam's  fate  inquire : 
He,  when  he  saw  his  regal  town  on  fire. 
His  ruin'd  palace,  and  his  entering  foes, 
On  every  side  inevitable  woes ; 
In  arms  disusM,  invests  his  limbs  decay'd 
Like  them,  with  age :  a  late  and  useless  aid. 
His  feeble  shoulders  scarce  the  weight  sustain : 
loaded,  not  arm 'd,  he  creeps  along  with  pain; 
Despairing  of  success :  ambitious  to  be  slain  I 
Uncovered  but  by  Heaven,  there  stood  in  view 
An  altar ;  near  the  hearth  a  laurel  grew, 
Bodder'd  with  age,  whose  boughs  encompass 

round 
The  household  gods,  an«1  shade  the  holy  ground. 
Here  Hecuba,  with  all  her  helpless  train 
Of  dames,  for  shelter  sought,  but  sought  in  rain. 
Driven  like  a  flock  of  doves  along  the  sky, 
I'beir  images  they  hug,  and  to  their  altars  fly. 
The  queen,  when  she  beheld  her  trembling  lord. 
And  hanging  by  his  side  a  heavy  sword, 
•  What  rage,'  she  cry'd,  *  has  seiz'd  my  hus- 

.  band's  mind; 
What  arms  are  these,  and  to  what  use  design'd  ? 
Tliese  times  want  other  aids :  were  Hector  here, 
Ev'n  Hector  now  in  vain,  like  Priam,  would 

appear. 
With  us,  one  common  shelter  thou  <ihalt  find, 
Or  in  one  common  fate  with  us  be  join'd." 
She  said,  and  with  a  last  salute  embrac'd 
The  poor  old  man,  and  by  the  laurel  plac'd. 
Behold  Polites,  one  of  Priam's  sons, 
Pursued  by  Pyrrhus,  there  for  safp ty  runs. 
Through  swonls  and  foes,  auiaz'd  and  hurt  he  flies 
Through  empty  courts,  and  open  galleries  ; 
Him  Pyrrhus,  ursrinji:  with  his  lauce,  pursues. 
And  often  reaches,  and  his  thrust  i  renews. 
The  youth  transfix'd,  with  lamentable  cries, 
Expiree,  before  his  wretclied  parenu'  eyes. 


Whom,  gaspiog  at  bis  feet,  \fheti  t^riam  saw. 
The  fear  of  death  gave  place  to  nature's  law. 
And,  shaking  more  with  anger  than  with  age, 

*  The  gods,'  said  he,  *  requite  thy  brutal  rage  : 
As  sure  they  will,  bsLrbarian ;  sure  they  must. 
If  there  be  gods  in  Heaven,  and  go<U  be  just  i 
Who  tak'st  in  wrongs  an  insolent  delight, 
With  a  son's  death  t'  infect  a  father's  sight. 
Not  he,  whom  thou  and  lying  fame  conspfre 
To  call  thee  his :  not  he,  thy  vaunted  sire. 
Thus  us'd  my  wretched  age :  the  gods  he  fear^d^ 
The  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations  heard. 

He  cheer'd  my  sorrows,  and,  for  sums  of  gold, 
Tlie  bloodless  carcase  of  my  Hector  sold, 
Pity'd  the  woes  a  parent  underwent. 
And  sent  me  back  in  safety  from  his  tent' 

"  lliis  said,  his  feeble  hand  a  javelin  thfeW| 
Which,  fluttering,  seem'd  to  loiter  as  it  flew : 
Just,  and  but  barely,  to  the  mafk  it  held, 
And  faintly  tinkled  on  the  brazen  shiehL 

"  Then  Pyrrhus  thus :  *  Go  thou  from  me  to  fat«f| 
And  to  my  father  my  foul  deeds  relate* 
Now  die :'  with  that  he  dragg'd  the  tremblitig  sire,  \ 
Sliddering  through  clotter'd  blood  and  holy  mire 
(Thetningled  paste  his  murder'd  son  had  made), 
Haul'd  from  beneath  the  violated  shade. 
And  on  the  sacred  pile  the  royal  victim  laid. 
His  right  hand  held  hix  bloody  falchion  bare ; 
His  Wft  he  twisted  in  his  hoary  hair: 
Then,  with  a  speeding  thrust,  his  heart  be  founds 
The  lukewarm  blood  came  rushing  through  the 

wound, 
And  sanguine  streams  distain'd  the  sacred  ground. 
Thus  Priam  fell,  and  shar'd  one  common  fate 
With  Troy  in  ashes,  and  his  ruin'd  state  : 
He,  who  the  sceptre  of  all  Asia  sway'd. 
Whom  monarchs,  like  domestic  slaves,  obey'd, 
On  the  bleak  shore  now  lies  th'  abandon'd  kiog^ 
A  headless  carcase,  and  a  nameless  thing '. 

"  Then,  not  before,  I  felt  my  curdled  blood 
€k)ngeal  with  fear,  my  hair  with  horror  stood : 
My  fisither's  image  fill'd  my  pious  mind, 
I^st  equal  years  might  equal  fortune  find* 
Again  I  thought  on  my  forsaken  wife, 
And  trembled  for  my  son's  abandoned  life. 
I  took'd  about,  but  found  myself  alone. 
Deserted  at  my  need,  my  friends  were  gone. 
Some  spent  with  toil,  some  with  despair  oppress'd, 
Leap'd  headlong  from  the  heights ;  the  flames  cop* 

sum'd  the  rest 
Thus,  wandering  in  my  way,  without  a  eulde, 
The  graceless  Helen  in  the  porch  I  spy'a 
Of  Vesta's  femple ;  there  she  lurk'd  alone ; 
MuflSed   she  sat,    and,  what  she   could «  un- 
known : 
But,  by  the  flames,  that  cast  their  blaze  around. 
That  common  bane  of  Greece  and  Troy,  I  found. 
For  Ilium  burnt,  she  dreads  the  Trojan's  sword  ; 
More  dreads  the  vengeance  of  her  injur'd  lord ;  ' 
Ev'n  by  those  gods,  who  refug'd  her,  abhorr'd. 
Trembhng  with  rage,  the  strumpet  I  regard; 
Rcsolv'd  to  give  her  guilt  the  due  reward. 

*  <hall  she  triumphant  sail  before  the  wind, 
And  leave  in  flames  unhiippy  Troy  behind  ? 
Shall  she  her  kingdom  and  her  friends  review, 
In  state  atttnded  with  a  captive  crew  ; 
While  unreveng'd  the  good  old  Priam  fills, 
And  Grecian  fires  consume  the  Trojan  walls  ? 


'  This  whole  line  is  taken  from  sir  Jo^q  Denham. 
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For  this  the  Ptirygiati  fields  and  Xnnthian  flood 
Wvrc'^w^UM  with  bodief,  and  were  drunk  with 

Ww! ! 
'Ti*  tnic,  a  soldier  can  small  honour  gain, 
AndViast  no  coifquesl  from  a  woman  slain; 
Yet  shall  the  fact  not  pass  without  applause. 
Of  venj^ance  taken  in  co  jiMt  a  cause. 
The  punishM  crime  shall  set  my  soul  at  ease: 
And  murtnurinj  manes  of  my  friends  appe.ase.' 
Thus  while  I  rave,  a  gleam  of  pleasant  light 
Spcead  o*er  the  place,  and,  shining  heavenly  bright, 
My  mother  stood  reveal'd  bei^re  my  sighu 
Never  so  radiant  did  her  eyes  appear ; 
Nor  her  own  &tar  confei^M  a  light  so  clear. 
Great  in  her  charms,  as  when  tlie  gods  above 
She  looks,  and  breathes  herself  into  their  love. 
She  held  my  hand,  the  destin'd  blow  to  break : 
Then,  from  her  rosy  lips,  began  to  speak : 
'  My  son,  from  whence  this  madness,  this  neglect 
Of  my  commauds,  and  those  whom  I  protect  i 
Why  this  unmanly  rage  ?  recal  to  mind 
Whom  you  forsake,  what  pledges  leave  behind. 
Look  if  your  hapless  father  yet  survive; 
Or  if  Ascanius,  or  Cretisa,  live. 
Around  your  house  the  greedy  Grecians  err ; 
And  these  had  perish'd  in  the  nightly  war. 
But  for  my  preseace  and  protecting  care. 
Not  Helen's  fece,  nor  Paris,  was  in  fault :        x 
But  by  the  gods  was  this  destruction  brought. 
Now  cast  your  eyes  around  ;  while  I  dissolve 
The  mists  and  films  that  mortal  eyes  involve: 
'  Purge  from  your  sight  the  dross,  and  make  you  see 
The  sha^ie  of  each  avenging  deity. 
Enlighten'd  thus,  my  just  commands  fulfil : 
Nor  fear  obedience  to  your  mother's  wilL 
Where  yon  disordered  heap  of  ruin  lies, 
Stones  rent  from  atones,  where  clouds  of  dost 

arise. 
Amid  that  smother,  Neptune  holds  his  place: 
Below  the  wall's  foundation  drives  bis  mace: 
And  heaves  the  building  from  the  solid  base. 
Look  where,  in  arms,  imperial  Juno  stands. 
Full  in  the  Scaean.gate,  with  loud  commaadi, 
'  Urging  on  shore  the  tardy  Grecian  bands. 
See  Pallas,  of  her  snaky  buckler  proud, 
Bestrides  the  tower,  refulgent  through  the  cbud : 
See  Jove  new  courage  to  the  foe  supplies. 
And  arms  against  the  town  the  partial  deities. 
Haste  hence,  my  son ;  this  fruitless  labour  end : 
Haste  where  your  trembling  spouse  and  sire  attend : 
Haste,  and  a  mother's  care  your  passage  shall 

befriend.' 
She  seid :  and  swifUy  vanished  from  my  sight. 
Obscure  in  clouds,  and  gloomy  shades  of  night 
I  look'd,  I  listened  ;  dreadful  sounds  I  hear; 
And  the  dire  forms  of  hostile  gods  appear. 
Troy  sunk  in  flames  I  saw,  ^r  could  prevent ; 
And  Ilium  from  its  old  foundations  rent. 
Kent  like  a  mountain  ash,  which  dar'd  the  winds; 
And  stood  the  sturdy  strokes  of  labouring  hinds : 
About  the  roots  the  cruet  ax  resounds. 
The  stumps  are  pierc'd  with  oft-repeated  wounds. 
The  \Tar  is  felt  on  high,  the  nodding  crown 
Now  thrt^ts  a  £all,  and  throws  the  leafy  honours 

down. 
To  their  united  force  it  yields,  though  late ;  [fate: 
And  mourns,  with  mortal  groans,  th'  approaching 
The  roots  no  more  their  upper  load  sustain ; 
But  down  she  falls,  and  spreads  a  ruin  through 

the  plain. 


"  Descending  thence,  T  'scape  thrctiig^  (bet ,  aiWl 
Before  the  goddess,  foes  and  flames  retire,     [fire: 
Arriv'd  at  home,  he  for  whose  only  sake. 
Or  most  for  his,  such  toils  I  un^^ertake. 
The  good  Anchises,  whom,  by  timely  flighty 
I  purposM  to  pecure  on  Ida's  height, 
Refiia'd  the  journey;  resolute  to  die. 
And  add  his  funerals  to  the  fate  of  Troy: 
Rather  than  ^xile  and  old  age  sustain. 
'  Go  >*ou,  whose  blood  runs  warm  in  every  vein: 
Had  Heaven  decreed  that  I  should  life  enjoy,  . 
Heaven  had  decreed  to  save  nnhappy  Troy. 
'Tis  sure  enough,  if  not  too  much  for  one. 
Twice  to  have  seen  our  Ilium  overthrown^ 
Make  haste  to  save  the  poor  remaioiog  crew  ; 
And  give  this  useless  corpse  a  long  adieu. 
These  weak  old  hands  suflke  to  stop  my  breath  t 
At  least  the  pitying  foes  will  aid  my  death. 
To  take  my  spoils:  and  leave  my  body  bare: 
As  for  my  sepulchre  let  Heaven  take  care. 
'Tis  long  since  J,  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loath'd  by  the  gods,  have  dragg'd  a  lingering  life : 
Since  every  hour  and  moment  I  expire. 
Blasted  from  Heaven  by  Jove's  avenging  fire.* 
This  oft  repcatf^d,  he  stood  fix'd  to  die : 
Myself,  my  wife,  my  ton,  my  family. 
Entreat,  pray,  beg,  .and  raise  a  doleful  cry. 
What,  will  he  still  persist,  on  death  resolve,' 
And  in  his  rm'n  all  his  house  involve  ? 
He  still  persists  his  reasons  to  mamtain ; 
Our  prayers,  our  tears,  our  loud  laments,  are 

"  Urg'd  by  despair,  again  I  go  to  try        [vain. 
The  fate  of  anas,  resolv'd  in  fight  to  die. 
What  hope  remains,  but  what  my  death  must  give  ? 
Can  I  without  so  dear  a  father  live  ? 
You  term  it  prudence,  what  I  bc^ness  call: 
Could  such  a  word  from  such  a  parent  fkll  ? 
If  fortune  please,  and  so  the  gods  ordain. 
That  nothing  should  of  ruin'd  Troy  remain  $ 
And  you  conspire  with  fortune,  to  be  slain ; 
The  way  to  death  is  wide,  th'  approaches  near: 
For  soon  relentless  Pyrrhus  will  appear. 
Reeking  with  Priam's  blood :  the  wretch,  who  slew 
The  son  (inhuman)  in  the  father's  view. 
And  then  the  sire  himself  to  the  dire  altar  drew. 

"  O  goddess-mother,  give  me  back  to  fate; 
Your  gift  was  undesir'd,  and  came  too  late. 
Did  you  for  this,  unhappy  me  convey 
Through  foes  and  fires  to  see  my  house  a  prey  ? 
Shall  I,  my  father,  wife,  and  son,  behold 
Weltering  in  blood,  each  other's  arms  infold  ? 
Haste !  gird  my  sword,  though  spent  and  over- 

come: 
Tis  the  last  summons  to  receive  your  doom. 
I  hear  thee,  fate,  and  I  obey  thy  call : 
Not  unreveng'd  the  foe  shall  see  my  folU 
Restore  me  yet  to  the  unfinish'd  fight : 
My  death  is  wanting  to  concluda  the  night. 
Arm'd  once  again,  my  glittering ^word  I  wield ! 
While  th'  other  hand  sustains  my  weighty  shieM :". 
And  forth  I  rush  to  seek  th'  abaiidon'd  field, 
1  went;  but  sad  Creiisa  stopp'd  my  way, 
And,  cross  the  threshold,  in  my  passage  lay ; 
Embrac'd  my  knees;  fnd  when  I  would  haya 

gene, 
Shew'd  me  my  feeble  sire,  and  tender  son. 

*  If  death  be  your  design,  at  least,'  said  she,. 

*  Take  us  along  to  share  your  destiny. 
If  any  further  hopes  in  arms  remain. 

This  place,  these  pledget  of  your  love  maintain* 
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To  vbom  do  ytm  expose  year  Other's  life, 

Your  ^on's,  and  mine,  yeur  now-forgotteo  wife !' 

While  thus  she  fills  the  house  with  clamorous  cries, 

Our  hearing  is  diverted  by  our  eyes ; 

For  while  I  held  my  son,  in  the  short  spac^ 

Betwixt  bur  kisses  and  our  last  embrnce. 

Strange  to  relate,  from  young  liilus*  head 

A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 

Around  bis  brows,  and  on  bis  temples  fWd. 

Amazed,  with  running  water  we  prepare 

To  quench  the  sacred  fire,  and  4ake  his  hair; 

But  old  Ancbises,  vers'd  in  omens,  reared 

His  hand  to  Heaven,  and  this  request  preferred : 

'  If  any  vows,  almighty  Jove,  can  bend 

Thy  will, .  if  piety  can  prayers  commend, 

Cbnfirm  the  glad  presage  which  thou  art  pleai*d 

to  Wind.' 
Scarce  had  he  said,  when,  on  our  left,  we  hear 
A  peal  of  rattliug  thunder  roll  in  air : 
There  shot  a  streaming  lamp  along  the  sky, 
Which  on  the  winged  lightning  seemed  to  fly ; 
From  o^er  the  roof  the  blaze  began  to  move  ; 
And  trailing  vanisbM  in  tb*  Idean  gTOV& 
U  swept  a  path  in  Heaven,  and  shone  a  guide ; 
Then  in  a  steaming  stench  of  sulphur  dy'd. 

"  The  good  old  man  with  suppliant  bands  im- 
plor'd 
The  gods*  protection,  and  their  star  ador*d. 
'  Now,  now,*  said  he,  '  my  son,  no  more  delay, 
1  yield,  1  follow  where  Heaven  shows  the  way. 
Keep  (O  my  country-fods!)  our  dwelling  place, 
And  guard  this  relic  of  the  Trojan  race: 
Thi%  tender  child ;  these  omens  are  your  own ; 
And  you  can  yet  restore  the  ruinM  town. 
At  least  accomplish  what  your  signs  foreshow : 
I  fctand  resisoi'd,  and  am  pr^par'd  to  go.^ 

*'  He  said ;  the  crackling  flames  appear  on-hin^, 
And  driving  sparkles  dance  along  the  sky. 
With  Vulcan's  rage  the  rising  winds  conspire;. 
And  Dear  our  palace  rolls  the  flood  of  fire. 
*  Haste,  my  dear  father,  ('tis  no  time  to  wait) 
And  load  my  shoulders  with  a  willing  freight. 
Whatever  befals,  your  life  shall  be  my  care. 
One  death,  or  one  deliverance,  we  will  share. 
My  hand  shall  lead  our  little  son ;  and  you. 
My  faithful  consort,  shall  our  steps  pursue. 
Vex^  you,  my  servants,  heed  my  strict  commands : 
Without  the  walls  a  ruinM  teulple  stands, 
To  Ceres  hallow'd  once,  a  cypress  nigh 
Shoots  op  her  venerable  head  on  high  ; 
By  long  religion  kept :  there  bend  your  feet; 
And,  in  divided  parties>  let  us  meeL 
Our  country  god?,  the  relics,  and  the  bands, 
Hold  you,  my  father,  in  your  guiltless  hands : 
In  me  'tis  impious  holy  things  to  i>ear. 
Red  as  I  am  with  slaughter,  new  from  war : 
Till,  in  some  living  stream,  1  cleans  the  guilt 
Of  dire  debate,  ar^  bloo<l  in  battle  spilt.' 
Tlius,  ordering  all  th&t  prudence  could  provide, 
I  clothe  my  bhoulders  with  a  lion's  hide, 
And  yellow  spoils :  then,  on  my  bending  bacV, 
The  welcome  load  of  my  dear  father  take. 
While,  on  my  better  hand,  Asoanias  hung. 
And,  with  unequal  paces,  tript  along. 
Creiisi^  kept  behind  .  by  choice  we  stray 
Through  every  dark  arid  every  devious  way, 
I,  who  so  bold  and  dauntless,  just  before, 
The  Grecian  darts  and  shocks  of  lam^es  bore. 
At  every  shadow  now  am  scizM  vith  fear : 
^ot  Cmi, myself,  but  for  the  charge  1  bear. 


mi  near  the  ruin'd  gate  anri%'*d  at  last. 

Secure,  and  deeming  all  the  danger  psist, 

A  frightful  noise  of  trampling  feet  we  hear ; 

My  father,  looking  through  the  shades  with  fear, 

Cry'd  out,  'Haste,  haste,  my  son,  the  foes  are  nigb  i 

Their  swords  and  shining  armour  I  descry.* 

Some  hostile  god,  for  some  unknown  ofl'ence. 

Had  sure  bereft  my  mind  of  better  sense  :  • 

For  while,  through  winding  ways,  I  took  my  flight. 

And  sought  the  shelter  of  the  gloomy  night, 

Alas !  I  lost  Creiisa :  bard  to  tell 

If  by  her  fatal  destiny  she  fell,  * 

Or  weary  sat,  or  wsnder'd  with  affright ; 

But  she  was  lost  for  ever  to  my  sight. 

I  knew  not,  or  reflected,  till  I  meet 

My  friends,  at  Ceres'  now-deserted  seat : 

We  met :  not  one  was.  wanting,  only  she 

Deceiv'd  iier  friends,  her  son,  and  wretched  me. 

What  mad  expressions  did  my  tongue  refuse  1 

Whom  did  I  not  of  gods  or  men  accuse  ! 

This  was  the  fatal  blow,  that  pain'd  me  more 

Than  all  I  felt  from  ruin'd  Troy  before. 

Stung  with  my  loss,  and  raving  with  despair. 

Abandoning  my  now-forgotten  care. 

Of  counsel,  comfort,  and  of  hope  bered, 

My  sire,  my  son,  my  country-gods,  I  left. 

In  shining  armour  once  again  I  sheath 

My  limbs,  not  feeling  wounds,  nor  fearing  death* 

Then  headlong  to  the  burning  walls  I  run, 

And  seek  the  danger  I  was  forc'd  to  shun. 

I  tread  my  fbrmer  tracks :  through  night  expk>re 

Each  passage,  every  street  I  crossM  before. 

All  thing*  were  full  of  horrour  and  alight. 

And  dreadful  ev'n  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Then  to  my  father's  house  I  make  repair. 

With  some  small  glimfpse  of  hope  to  find  her  there : 

Instead  of  her,  the  cruel  Greeks  I  met : 

The  house  was  fill'd  with  foes,  with  flames  beset. 

Driven  on  the  wings  of  winds,  whole  sheeu  of  fire. 

Through  air  transported,  to  the  roofs  aspire. 

From  thence  to  Priam's  palace  I  resort, 

And  search  the  citadel,  and  desert  court. 

Then,  unobservM,  I  passed  by  Juno's  church  ; 

A  guard  of  Grecians  had  possess'd  the  porch : 

T^ere  Phcenix  and  Ulysses  watch  the  prey, 

And  thither  all  the  wealth  of  Troy  convey. 

Thespoilswbich  they  from  ransack'd  houses  brooghty 

And  golden  howls  from  burning  altars  caught. 

The  tables  of  the  gods,  the  purple  vests. 

The  peoples'  treasure,  and  the  pomp  of  priests. 

A  rank  ftf  wretched  youths,  with  piuion'd  hands. 

And  captiv^  matrons,  in  long  order  stands. 

'JTien,  with  imgovcm'd  madness,  I  proclaim, 

rhroiigh  all  the  silent  streets,  Creiisa's  name. 

Crcil^  still  I  call :  at  Ungth  she  hears  j 

And,  siulden,  thro'  the  shades  of  nifrht  appears. 

Appears  no  more  Creiisa,  nor  my  wi/fe. 

But  a  pale  spec  re,  larger  than  the  life. 

Aghast,  astonish'd,  and  struck  dumb  with  fear, 

I  stood;  like  bristles  rose  my  stiflfen'd  hair, 

Then  thus  the  ghost  began  to  soothe  my  grief: 

•  Nor  tears,  nor  cries,  can  give  the  dead  relief; 

Desist,  my  much-lov'd  lord,  t'  indulge  your  pain : 

You  bear  no  more  than  what  the  gods  onlain. 

My  fates  permit  me  not  from  hence  to  fly; 

Nor  he,  the  great  comptroller  of  the  sky. 

T^ng  wandering  ways  for  you  the  powers  decree : 

On  land  hard  labours,  and  a  length  of  sea. 

Then,  after  many  painful  years  are  past, 

On  Latium's  happy  shore  you  shall  be  cast : 
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Where  gentle  TyMr  from  bis  bed  beholds 

The  flowcrf  meadows,  and  the  feeding  folds. 

There  end  your  toils :  and  there  your  &tei  provide 

A  quiet  kingdom,  and  a  royal  bride: 

There  fortune  shall  the  Trojan  line  restore ; 

And  3rou  for  lost  Creiisa  weep  no  more. 

Fear  not  that  I  shall  watch,  with  servile  shame, 

Th'  imperious  looks  of  some  proud  Grecian  dame : 

Or,  stooping  to  the  victor's  lust,  disgrace 

My  goddess-mother,  or  my  royal  race. 

And  now  farewell :  the  parent  of  the  gods 

Restrains  my  fleeting  soul  in  her  abodes : 

I  truf;t  our  common  issue  to  your  care.' 

She  said :  and  gliding  passM  unseen  in  air. 

I  strove  to  speak,  but  horrour  ty'd  my  tongue  ; 

And  thrice  about  her  neck  my  arms  1  flung: 

And,  thrice  deceived,  on  vain  embraces  hung. 

Li^bt  as  an  empty  dream  at  break  of  day. 

Or  as  a  blast  of  wind,  she  rushM  away. 

"  Thus,  havin?  passed  the  night  in  fruitless  pain, 
I  to  my  longing  friends  return  again. 
AroazM  th*  augmented  number  to  behold. 
Of  men  and  matrons  mix'd,  of  jroung  and  old : 
A  wretched  exil'd  crew  together  brought. 
With  arms  appointed,  and  with  treasure  ftaught 
Resolv'd,  and  willing  under  my  command. 
To  nm  all  hazards  both  of  sea  and  land. 
The  Mom  began,  from  Ida,  to  display 
Her  rosy  cheeks,  and  Phosphor  led  the  day : 
Before  the  gates  the  Grecians  took  their  post : 
Ami  an  pretence  of  late  relief  were  lost. 
I  yield  to  iate,  unwillingly  retire, 
And,  loaded,  up  the  hill  convey  my  sire.*' 


TQa  THIRD  BOOK   OF 

THE  JEXEli 


THE   AECUMBNT. 

iE^EAs  proceeds  in  his  relation:  he  gives  an  ac 
count  of  the  fleet  with  which  he  sailed,  and  the 
success  of  his  6rst  voyage  to  Thraoe;  from 
thence  he  direcu  his  course  to  Delos,  and  asks 
the  oracle  what  place  the  gods  had  appointed 
for  his  habitation  ?  By  a  mistake  of  the  oracle's 
answer,  he  settles  in  Crete  :  his  household  gods 
give  him  the  true  sense  of  the  oracle  in  a  dream : 
he  follows  their  advice,  and  makes  the  best  of 
bis  way  for  Italy :  he  is  cast  on  several  shores, 
and  meets  with  very  surprishag  adventures,  till 
at  length  he  hinds  on  Sicily :  where  his  &ther 
Anchises  dies.  This  is  the  place  he  was  sailing 
from,  when  the  tempest  rose,  and  threw  him 
upon  the  Carthaginian  coast. 


*'  Whkk  Heaven  had  overtum'd  the  Trtjan  state. 
And  Priam's  throne,  by  too  severe  a  fate: 
When  TomM  Troy  became  the  Greciaps»  prey. 
And  IKum's  lofty  towem  in  ashes  lay : 
Wam*d  by  celestial  omens,  we  retteat. 
To  seek  in  foreign  lands  a  happier  seat. 
Near  old  Antandros,  and  at  Ida's  foot. 
The  timber  of  the  sacred  groves  we  cut ; 
And  build  our  fleet  t  unceruin  yet  to  fit «l 
What  plact  the  godi  for  our  repose  ass^U 


Friends  daily  flock,  and  seaite  thekMly  «prii^ 
Began  to  clothe  the  groand,  and  btfds  to  ting : 
When  old  Anchises  summoa'd  all  to  sea : 
The  crew,  my  fistber,  and  the  fstei  obey. 
With  sighs  and  tears  I  leave  my  native  shora. 
And  empty  fields,  where  Ilium  stood  before. 
My  sire,  my  son,  our  less  and  greater  gods. 
All  sail  at  ooce ;  and  cleave  the  briny  floods. 

*'  Against  onr  coast  appears  a  spacious  land. 
Which  once  the  fierce  Lycorgns  did  command : 
Thracia  the  name ;  the  people  bold  in  war;  ' 
Vast  are  their  fields,  and  tillage  is  their  careii 
A  hospitable  realm,  while  fate  was  kind ; 
With  Troy  in  friendship  and  religion  iom'd* 
I  land,  with  luckless  omens;  then  adore 
Their  gods,  and  draw  a  line  along  the  shore : 
I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall : 
And  Enos,  nain*d  firom  me,  the  city  calL 
To  Dionssan  Venus  vows  are  paid. 
And  all  the  powers  that  rising  labours  aid  ; 
A  bull  on  Jove*s  imperial  altar  laid. 
Not  far,  a  rising  hilloc  stood  in  view ; 
Sharp  myrtles,  on  the  sides,  and  cornels,  grew. 
There,  whih  I  went  io  crop  the  sylvan  scenes. 
And  shade  our  altar  with  their  leafy  greens, 
1  puird  a  plant  (with  horrour  I  relate 
A  prodigy  so  strange,  and  full  of  fate). 
The  rooted  fibk«s  rose ;  and  from  the  wound. 
Black  bloody  drops  distilPd  upon  the  ground. 
Mute,  and  amaz'd,  my  hair  with  terrour  stood : 
Fear  shrunk  my  sinews,  and  congealed  my  blood  t 
MannM  once  again,  another  plant  1  try, 
That  other  gushM  with  the  same  sanguine  dye. 
Then,  fearing  guilt  for  some  oflfence  unknown. 
With  prayers  and  vows  the  Dryads  1  atone ; 
With  all  the  sisters  of  the  woods,  and  most 
The  god  of  arms,  who  rales  the  Thracian  coast : 
That  they,  or  he,  these  omens  wonld  avert; 
Release  our  fears,  and  better  signs  impart. 
Ciear'd,  as  I  thought,  and  fiilly  flx'd  at  length 
To  learn  the  cause,  I  tuggM  with  all  my  strength : 
I  bent  my  knees  against  the  ground ;  once  more 
The  violated  myrtle  ran  with  gore. 
Scarce  dare  I  tell  the  sequel :  from  the  womb 
Of  wounded  earth,  and  caverns  of  the  tomb, 
A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost,  renewed 
My  fright,  and  then  these  dreadful  words  ensned  : 
*  Why  dost  thou  thus  my  bury'd  body  rend? 
O  spare  the  corpse  of  thy  unhappy  friend  ! 
Spare  to  pollute  thy  pious  hands  with. blood : 
The  teors  distil  not  from  the  wounded  wood ; 
But  every,  drop  this  living  tree  contains 
Is  kindred  blood,  and  ran  in  Trojan  veins : 
O  fly  from  this  nnhospitable' shore, 
Wam'd  by  my  fate ;  for  I  am  Polydore ! 
Here  loads  of  lances,  in  my  blood  einbroed. 
Again  shoot  upward,  by  my  blood  renew'd.* 

"  My  faltering  tongue  and  shivering  limbs  de- 
clare 
My  horrour,  and  in  bristles  rose  my  hair. 
Wlien  Troy  with  Grecian  arms  was  closely  pent. 
Old  Priam,  fearful  of  the  war's  event. 
This  hapless  Polydore  to  Thracia  sent  " 
Loaded  with  gold,  he  sent  his  darling  far 
From  noise  and  tumults,  and  destructive  war  s 
Committed  to  the  faithless  tyrant's  care : 
Who,  when  he  saw  th'*  power  of  Troy  decline. 
Forsook  the  weaker,  with  the  strong  to  join  : 
Broke  every  bond  of  nature,  and  of  truth : 
And  murder 'd,  for  his  wtalth,  the  royal  yoath. 
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0  sacfWl  hanger  of  pernickms  gold, 
What  bands  of  faith  can  impious  lucre  bold  ! 
Now,  when  my  soul  had  shaken  off  her  fears, 

1  call  my  father,  and  the  Trojan  peers : 
Relate  the  prodigies  of  Heaven,  require 
What  he  commandii,  and  their  advice  desire. 
All  vote  to  leave  that  execrable  shore, 
Pollated  with  the  blood  of  Polydore. 

But  ere  we  sail,  hts  funeral  rites  prepare ; 
Then,  to  his  ghost,  a  tomb  and  altars  rear. 
In  mournful  pomp  the  matrons  walk  the  round : 
With  baleful  cypress  and  blue  fillets  crown'd ; 
With  eyes  dejected,  and  with  hair  unbound. 
Then  bowls  of  tepid  milk  and  blood  we  pour. 
And  thrice  invoke  the  soul  of  Polydore. 

**  Now  when  the  raging  storms  no  longer  reign ; 
But  southern  gales  invite  us  to  the  main ; 
We  lanch  our  vessels,  with  a  prosperous  wind ; 
And  leave  the  cities  and  the  shores  behmd. 
"  An  island  ia  th'  £gean  main  appears  ; 
Neptune  and  watery  Doris  claim  it  theirs. 
It  floated  once,  till  Phcebus  fix'd  the  sides 
To  rooted  earth,  and  now  it  braves  the  tides. 
Here,  borne  by  friendly  winds,  we  come  ashore. 
With  needful  ease  our  weary  limbs  restore  .* 
And  the  Sun's  temple  and  his  town  adore. 

"  Antus  the  priest,  and  king,  with  laurel  crown'd. 
His  hoary  locks  with  purple  fillets  bound, 
Who  saw  my  sire  the  DeKan  shore  ascend. 
Came  forth  with  eager  haste  to  meet  his  fHend : 
Invites  him  to  his  palace:  and,  in  sign 
Of  ancient  love,  their  plighted  hands  they  join. 
Then  to  the  temple  of  the  god  I  went  j 
And  thus  befbre  the  shrine  my  vows  present : 
*  Give,  O  Thymbrcus  !  give  a  resting-place 
To  the  sad  relics  of  the  Trojan  race  : 
A  seat  secure,  a  region  of  their  own, 
A  lasting  empire,  and  a  happier  town. 
Where  shall  we  fix,  where  shall  our  labours  end. 
Whom  shall  we  follow,  and  what  fate  attend  ? 
Let  not  m^r  prayers  a  doubtful  answer  find. 
But  in  dear  auguries  unveil  thy  mind.' 
Scarce  bad  I  said  ;  he  shook  the  holy  ground. 
The  laurels,  and  the  lofty  hills  around : 
And  from  the  tripos  rush'd  a  bellowing  sound. 
Prostrate  we  fell,  confessed  the  present  god ; 
Who  gives  this  answer  from  his  dark  abode : 
'  Undaunted  youths,  go  seek  that  mother  Earth 
From  which  your  ancestors  derive  their  birth. 
The  soil  that  sent  you  forth,  her  ancient  race. 
In  her  old  bosom,  shall  again  embraoe. 
Through  the  wide  world  th'  JEneian  house  shall 

reign. 
And  children's  children  shall  the  crown  sustain.' 
Thus  Phoebus  did  our  future  fates  disclose: 
A  mighty  tumult,  mix'd  with  joy,  arose. 

"  All  are  concero'd  to  know  what  place  the  god 
Assign'd,  and  where  dctermin'd  our  abode. 
My  father,  lo^g  revolving  in  his  mind 
The  race  and  lineage  of  the  Trojan  kind. 
Thus  answer'd  their  demands :  '  Ye  princes,  hear 
Your  pleasing  fortune  5  and  dispel  your  fear. 
The  fruitful  isle  of  Crete,  well  known  to  fame. 
Sacred  of  old  to  Jove^s  imperial  name. 
In  the  mid  ocean  lies  with  large  command  ; 
And  on  its  plains  a  hundred  cities  stand. 
Another  Ida  rises  there ;  and  we 
Trom  thence  derive  our  Trojan  ancestry. 
From  thence,  as  tis  divulged  by  certain  fisme. 
To  the  Rhetean  shores  old  Teucer  came : 
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There  fix'd,  and  there  the  seat  of  empire  chose. 

Ere  Ilium  and  the  Trqjan  towers  arose. 

In  humble  vales  they  built  their  soft  abodes  : 

TillCybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

With  tinkling  cymbals,  charm'd  th'  Idean  woods. 

She  secret  rites  and  ceremonies  taught. 

And  to  the  yoke  the  savage  lions  brought 

L»t  us  the  land,  which  Heaven  appoints,  explore; 

Appease  the  winds,  and  seek  the  Onossian  shore. 

If  Jove  assist  the  passage  of  our  fleet. 

The  third  propitious  dawn  discovers  Crete.' 

Thus  having  said,  the  sacrifices,  laid 

On  smoking  altars,  to  the  gods  he  paid, 

A  bull  to  Neptune,  an  oblation  due,^ 

Another  bull  to  bright  Apollo  slew  : 

A  milk-white  ewe  the  western  whids  to  please : 

And  one  ooal-black  to  calm  the  stormy  seas. 

Ere  this,  a  fl3ring  rumour  had  been  spread. 

That  fierce  Tdomeneus  from  Crete  was  fled ; 

Eipell'd  and  exil'd ;  that  the  coast  was  free 

From  fbrHgn  or  domestic  enemy : 

We  leave  the  Delian  poru,  and  pot  to  tea. 

By  NaxQs,  fam'd  for  vintage,  make  our  way : 

Then  green  Donjrsa  pass :  and  sail  in  sight 

Of  Paros  isle,  with  marble  quarries  white. 

We  pass  the  scatter'd  isles  of  Cyclades, 

That,  scarce  distinguisb'd,  seem  to  stud  the  seas, 

The  shouts  of  sailors  double  near  the  shores ; 

ITiey  stretch  their  canvass,  and  they  ply  their  oars» 

'  All  hands  aloft,  for  Crete,  for  Crete !'  they  cry. 

And  swiftly  through  the  foaming  billowli  fly. 

Full  on  the  promis'd  land  at  length  we  bore, 

With  joy  descending  on  tl^e  Cretan  shore. 

With  eager  haste  a  rising  town  I  frame, 

Which  from  the  Trojan  Pergamns  I  name: 

The  name  itself  was  grateful ;  I  exhort 

To  found  their  hou^,  and  erect  a  fort 

Our  ships  are  haul'd  upon  the  yellow  strand : 

The  youth  begin  to  till  the  lahour'd  land. 

And  I  myself  new  marriager  promote, 

Oive  laws,  and  dwellings  I  divide  by  lot 

When  rising  vapours  choke  the  wholesome  air»    - 

And  blasts  of  noisome  winds  corrupt  the  year : 

The  trees,  devouring  caterpillars  burn : 

Pareh'd  was  the  grass,  and  blighted  was  the  conk 

Nor  scape  the  beasts :  for  Sirios  from  on  high 

With  pestilential  heat  infects  the  sky:' 

My  men,  some  fall,  the  rest  in  fevers  fry. 

Again  my  father  bids  me  seek  the  shore 

Of  sacred  Delos,  and  the  god  implore : 

To  learn  what  end  of  woes  we  might  expect, 

And  to  what  clime  our  weary  course  direct. 

"  TTwas  night,  when  every  creature,  void  of  c^ics^ 
The  common  gift  of  balmy  slumber  shares . 
The  statues  of  my  gods  (for  such  they  seem'd) 
Those  gods  whom  I  from  flaming  Troy  fedeem'd. 
Before  me  stood ;  majestically  bright. 
Pull  in  the  beams  of  Phoebe's  entering  light 
Then  thus  they  spoke,  and  eas'd  my  troubled  mind  s 
'  What  from  the  Delian  god  thou  go'st  to  find. 
He  tells  thee  here;  and  sends  us  to  relate : 
Those  powers  are  we,  companions  of  thy  fkle. 
Who  from  the  burning  town  by  thee  were  brought  | 
Thy  fortune  followed,  and  thy  safety  wrought 
Through  seas  and  lands  as  we  thy  steps  attend. 
So  shall  our  care  thy  glork>us  race  befriend. 
An  ample  realm  for  thee  thy  fates  ordain ; 
A  town,  that  o'er  the  conquer'd  world  shall  relgm. 
Thou  mighty  walls  for  mighty  nations  build ; 
Nor  let  t^y  weary  mtod  to  labours  yield : 
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But  change  tby  seat :  for  not  the  DePian  god. 
Nor  we,  have  giv'n  thee  Crete  for  our  abode. 
A  ^and  there  is,  Hesperia  callM  of  old. 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  add  the  natives  bold. 
Th'  CBootrfaDS  held  it  once ;  by  later  fame, 
Kow  call  d  Italia  from  the  leader's  name. 
Jasius  there,  aod  Dardaous  were  born : 
From  thence  we  came,  and  thither  must  return. 
Bise,  and  the  sire  with  these  glad  tidings  greet  j 
Search  Italy,  for  Jove  denies  thee  Cr^te. 

**  Astonished  at  t  eir  voices,  and  their  sight, 
(Nor  w<$re  they  dreams,  but  visions  of  the  night  j 
I  saw,  I  knew  their  faces,  and  discry*d 
In  perfect  view  their  hair  witli  fiJleU  ty'd) ; 
I  started  from  my  couch,  and  clammy  sweat 
On  all  my  limbs  and  shivering  body  sat   , 
To  Heaven  I  lift  my  bands  with  pious  hast«. 
And  sacred  incense  in  the  flames  I  cast. 
Thus  to  the  gods  tlieir  perfect  himours  done. 
More  cheerful  to  my  good  old  nre  I  run, 
And  tell  the  pleasing  news :  in  little  space 
He  found  his  errour  of  the  double  race. 
Not,  as  before  be  deem'd,  deriv  d  from  Cjrete ; 
No  more  deluded  by  the  doitbtful  seat 
Then  said,  *  O  ^n  !  tnrm'Cird  in  Trojan  fate. 
Such  things  as  these  Cassandra  did  relate  i 
This  day  revives  within  my  mind,  what  she 
Foretold  of  Tioy  renewed  in  Italy, 
And  Latian  lands:  but  who  eould  then  have  thought 
That  Phrygian  goda  to  Lalium  should  be  brought? 
Or  who  belie v'd  what  mad  Cassandra  taught  ? 
Now  let  us  go,  where  Phoebus  leads  the  way.* 
He  said,  and  we  with  glad  consent  obey  : 
Forsake  the  seat;  and,  leaving  few  behind. 
We  spread  our  sails  before  the  willing  wind. 
Now  from  the  sight  of  land  our  gallies  move. 
With  only  seas  around,  and  skies  above. 
When  o*er  our  heads  descends  a  burst  of  rain. 
And  night,  with  sable  clouds,  involves  the  main  ; 
The  rufHing  winds  the  foamy  billows  raise ; 
The  scatter'd  fleet  is  forc'd  to  several  ways ; 
The  face  of  Heaveu  is  ravish 'd  from  our  eyes. 
And,  iu  redoubled  peals,  the  roaring  thunder  flies. 
Cast  from  our  couise,  we  wander  in  the  dark  ; 
No  stars  to  guide,  no  point  of  land  to  mark. 
Ev'n  PalinurAis  no  distinction  fbund  [around. 

Betwixt  the  uight  and  day,  such  darkness  reign'd 
Three  starless  nighta  the  doubtful  navy  strays 
Without  distinction,  and  three  sunless  days. 
The  fourth  renews  the  light,  and,  from  our  shrouds. 
We  view  a  rising  land  like  distant  clouds : 
The  mountain -tops  confirm  the  pleasing  sight. 
And  curling  smoke  ascending  from  their  height. 
The  canvass  falls,  their  oars  the  sailors  ply, 
From  the  rude  strokes  the  whirling  waten  fly. 
At  length  1  land  upon  the  Strophades, 
5tafe  from  the  danger  of  the  stormy  seas : 
Those  isles  are  compau'd  by  tit'  Ionian  main. 
The  dire  abode  where  the  foul  harpies  reign  : 
Fore'  1  by  the  win.t^ed  warriors  to  repair 
To  the'r  old  h«!>mes,  and  leave  their  costly  fare. 
'Mons  er*  more  fierce,  oflTended  Heaven  ne'er  sent 
From  i  ell's  abyss,  for  human  pur  Ishment, 
W'th  virgin  faces,  but  with  wombs  obsctne. 
Foul  pauuibes,  and  with  ordure  still  uncUan  : 
With  claws  for  hands,  and  looks  for  ever  lean. 

**  Wtr landed  at  the  port,  and  soon  beheld 
Fat  herd«  of  oxt  a  graze  the  flowery  field  : 
And  wanton  goatj>  without  a  kcep(;;f  slray'd ; 
Wi^  weapons  we  the  welcome  pity  invade. 


7*hen  call  the  gods  for  partners  of  our  fl»st? 
And  Jove  himself  the  chief  invited  guest. 
We  spread  the  tables  on  the  greensward  ground  s 
We  feed  with  hunger,  and  the  bowls  go  round ; 
When  from  the  mountain  tops,  with  hideous  cry. 
And  clattering  wings,  the  hungry  harpies  fly : 
They  sratch  the  meat,  defiling  all  they  find  ; 
And,  parting,  leave  a  loathsome  stench  bebisd. 
Close  by  a  hollow  reck  again  we  sit, 
New-dress  the  dinner,  and  the  beds  refit  ^ 
Secure  firom  sight,  beneath  a  pleasing  shade. 
Where  tufted  trees  a  native  arbour  made. 
Again  the  holy  fires  on  altars  bum. 
And  once  again  the  ravenous  birds  rctnm:  ' 
Or  from  the  dark  recesses  where  they  lie. 
Or  from  another  quarter  of  the  sky  -, 
With  filthy  claws  their  odious  meal  n»p«at. 
And  mix  their  loathsome  ordures  with  their  meat« 
I  bid  my  friends  for  vengeance  then  prepare. 
And  with  t^e  hellish  nation  wage  the  war. ' 
They,  as  commanded,  for  the  fight  provide. 
And  in  the  grass  their  glittering  weapons  hide : 
Then,  when  along  the  crooked  shore  we  hear 
Their  clattering  wings,  aod  saw  the  foes  appear, 
Misenus  sounds  a  charge :  we  take  th'  alarm. 
And  our  strong  hands  with  swords  and  bucklen 
In  this  new  kind  of  combat  all  employ  [arm. 

Their  utmost  force  the  monsters  to  destroy. 
In  Tain ;  the  fated  skin  is  proof  to  wounds : 
And,  from  their  plumes,  the  shinhig  sword  re- 
bounds. 
At  length,  rebufi'^d,  they  leave  their  mangled  prey. 
And  their  stretch'd  pinions  to  the  skies  display. 
Yet  one  remained  the  messenger  of  fate. 
High  on  the  craggy  clifis  Celsmo  sat. 
And  thus  her  dismal  errand  did  relate  : 
*  What,  not  contented  with  our  oxen  slain. 
Dare  you  with  Heaven  an  impious  war  maintain. 
And  drive  the  harpies  from  their  native  reign  ? 
Heed,  therefore,*  what  I  say,  and  keep  iq  mind 
What  Jove  decrees,  what  Phoebus  has  designed : 
And  I,  the  fury's  queen,  from  both  relate  : 
You  seek  th'  Italian  shores,  foredoom'd  by  fate: 
Th'  Italian  shores  are  granted  you  to  find. 
And  a  safe  passage  (o  the  port  assign'd. 
But  know,  that  ere  yourpromisM  walls  you  build, 
My  curses  shall  severely  be  fulfiil'd. 
Fierce  famine  is  your  lot,  for  this  misdeed. 
Reduced  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you  feed.' 
She  said,  and  to  the  neighbouring  forest  flew : 
Our  courage  fails  us,  and  our  fears  renew. 
Hopeless  to  win  by  war,  to  prayers  we  fall. 
And  on  th'  oflfended  harpies  humbly  call. 
And  whether  gods  or  birds  obscene  they  were. 
Our  vows  for  pardon  and  for  peace  prefer. 
But  old  Anchises,  ofTering  sacrifice. 
And  lifting  up  to  Heaven  his  bands  and  eyes, 
Ador'd  the  greater  gods  :  *  Avert,*  said  he, 
•  These  omens ;  render  vain  this  prophecy  ; 
An»\  from  th*  impending  curse,  a  pious  jkople  free.* 
Thus  having  said,  he  bids  us  put  to  sea ; 
We  loose  from  shore  our  hausers,  and  obey. 
And  soon,  with  swelling  sails,  pursue  our  watery 

way. 
Amidst  our  course  Zacynthian  woods  appear  ; 
And  next  by  rocky  Neritos  we  steer  : 
We  fly  from  Ithaca's  detested  shore. 
And  curse  the  land  which  dire  Ul]^S8es  bore. 
At  length  lieucate's cloudy  top  apptars, 
And  the  Sup*s  temple,  which  the  sailor  fears. 
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ll«8o1v'4  to  breathe  a  while  from  labour  past, 
Our  crooked  anchors  from  the  prow  we  cast, 
And  joyful  to  tlie  little  city  haste. 
Here  safe,  U'yoiid  our  hopes,  our  vows  we  pay 
To  Jove,  the  guide  and  patron  of  our  way. 
The  custoins  of  our  country  we  pursue. 
And  Trojan  games  on  Actian  shores  renew. 
Our  youth  their  naked  liinbs  besmear  with  oil. 
And  exercise  the  wrestlers*  noble  toil. 
Pleas'd  to  have  sailM  so  long  before  the  wind. 
And  left  so  many  Gre  ian  towns  behind. 
The  Sun  had  now  fulftil'd  his  annual  course, 
Am|  Boreas  on  the  seas  displayed  his  force : 
I  fix'd  upon  the  temple's  lofty  door 
The  brazen  shield  which  ranquish'd  Abas  bore  : 
The  verse  beneath  my  name  and  action  speaks, 

*  These  arms  £ueas  took  from  conquering  Greeks.* 
Then  I  command  to  weigh ;  the  seamen  ply 
Their  sweeping  oars,  the  smoking  billows  Qy. 
Ttie  sight  pf  hij;h  Phaeacia  soon  we  lost, 

And  skimm'd  along  Epirus'  rocky  coast 
Then  to  Chaonia's  port  our  coarse  wc  bend. 
And,  landed,  to  Buthrotus*  heights  ascend. 
Here  wondrous  things  were  loudly  blaz*d  by  fame. 
How  Helenus  revived  the  Trojan  name, 
And  reign*d  in  Greece:  that  Priam's  captive  son 
Succeeded  Pyrrhus  in  his  bed  an^  throne. 
And  fair  Andromache,  restored  by  fate. 
Once  more  was  happy  in  a  Trojan  mate. 
I  leave  my  gallies  riding  ha  the  port. 
And  long  to  see  the  new  Dardanian  court. 
By  cbauce,  the  mournful  queen,  before  the  gate. 
Then  solemn izM  hi  r  former  husband's  fate. 
Green  altars,  raisM  of  turf,  with  gifts  she  crown'd 
And  sacred  priests  m  order  stand  around, 
And  thrice  the  name  of  hapless  Hector  sound. 
The  grove  itself  rcsembl'.  s  Ida's  wood, 
And  Sitnois  seemM  the  well  dissembled  flood. 
But  when,  at  nearer  Uibtance,  she  beheld 
]4y  shining  armour,  and  my  Trojan  shield, 
A^onish'd  at  the  sight,  the  vital  heat 
Forsakes  her  limbs,  her  veins  no  longer  beat : 
She   faints,   she   falls  j    and,    scarce   recovering 
strength,  [hn^^th  : 

Thus,   with  a  faultering  tongue,  she  speak;;  at 
"  *  Are  you  alive,  O  goddess-born  !*  she  said, 

*  Or  if  a  ghost,  then  where  is  Hector's  shade  ?*^ 
At  this  she  cast  a  loud  and  frightful  cry  : 
With  broken  words  I  made  this  brief  reply  : 

'  All  of  me  that  remains  appears  in  sight 
I  live  ;  if  living  be  to  loath  the  light. 
Ho  phantom  ;  but  [  dra^  a  wretched  life  ; 
My  fate  rt-serabling  that  of  Hector's  wife. 
Wiiat  have  you  suflTer'd  since  you  lost  your  lord  ? 
By  what  strange  blessings  arc  you  now  restored  ? 
Still  are  you  Hector's,  or  is  Hcctorfled, 
And  his  remembrance  lost  in  Pyrrhus'  bed  ? 
With  eyes  dejected,  in  a  louly  tone, 
AfitT  a  modest  pause,  she  thus  begun  : 

*  Oh  only  happy  maid  of  Priam's  race, 
Whom  death  delivcr'd  from  the  foes'  embrace  ! 
Commanded  on  Achilles'  tomb  to  die, 

Not  forc'd    like  us,  to  hard  captivity ; 
Or  in  a  haughty  master's  arms  to  lie. 
In  Grecian  ships  unhappy  we  were  borne : 
Endur'd  the  victor's  lust ;  sustained  the  scorn,: 
Thtts  1  subniitted  to  the  lawless  pride 
Of  Pyrrhus,  more  a  handmaid  than  a  bride. 
Cloy'd  with  possesion,  he  forsook  my  bed, 
Aod  Helen's  lovely  daughter  sought  to  wed. 


Then  me  to  Trqjan  Helenuf  tesignM  :^ 

And  hh  two  slaves  in  equal  marriage  join'd.  ^ 

Till  young  Orestes,  pierc'd  with  deepdespaii^ 

And  lortging  to  redeem  thepromis'd  iair, 

Pcfore  Ap  dlo's  altar  slew  the  ravisher. 

By  Pyrrhus'  death  the  kingdom  we  regain'ds 

At  least  one  half  with  Helenus  remain'd ; 

Our  part,  from  Chaon,  h^  Chaonia  calla : 

And  names,  from  Pcrgamus,  his  rbing  walls. 

But  you,  utvit  fates  have  Landed  on  our  coast, 

What  gods  have  sent  you,  or  what  storms  have 

toss'd  ? 
Does  young  Ascanins  life  and  health  enjoy, 
Sav'd  from  the  ruins  of  unhappy  Troy  ? 
O  tell  nie  bow  his  mother's  loss  he  bears. 
What  ho}>es  are  promis'd  from  his  blooming  yews. 
How  much  of  Hector  in  his  face  appears  ?' 
She  spoke :  aud  mix'd  her  speech  wjth  mournful 

cries :  ^ 

And  fruitless  tears  came  trickling  from  her  eye*. 
At  length  her  lord  descends  upon  the  plain. 
In  pomp  attended  with  a  numerbus  train  s 
Receives  his  friends,  and  to  the  city  leads. 
And  tears  of  joy  amidst  his  welcome  sheda. 
Proceeding  on,  another  Troy  I  s€«5; 
Or,  in  less  compass,  Troy's  epitome. 
A  rivulet  by  the  name  of  Xantbu»  ran : 
And  I  embrace  the  Scaeau  gate  again. 
My  friends  in  porticos  were  entertain'd, 
And  feasts  and  pleasures  through  the  city  reSgu'dtf- 
The  tables  fill'd  the  spacious  hall  around. 
And  golden  bowls  with  sparkling  wine  werecrown'd. 
Two  days  we  piss'd  in  mirth,  ti41  friendly  gales. 
Blown  from  the  south,  supply'd  our  swelling  sails. 
Then  to  the  royal  seer  I  thus  began  : 
'  O  thou,  who  know'st,  beyond  the  reach  of  man^ 
The  laws  of  Heaven,  and  what  the  stars  decree. 
Whom  Phoebus  taught  th'  unerring  prophecy. 
Prom  his  own  tripod,  and  his  holy  tree : 
Skill'd  in  the  wing'd  mhabitants  of  air,  * 

What  auspices  their  notes  and  flights  declare : 
O  say  ;  for  all  religious  rites  portend 
A  happy  vo>»age,  aud  a  prosperous  end  ; 
And  every  power  and  omen  of  the  sky 
Direct  my  course  fur  destin'd  Italy. 
But  only  dire  Ceisno.  from  the  gods, 
A  dismal  famine  fatally  forebodes : 
O  say  what  dangers  I  am  first  to  shun. 
What  toil   to  vanquish,  and  what  course  to  run.* 

'*'  The  prophet  first  with  sacrifice  adores 
The  greatei  g(«ds ;  their  pardon  then  implores i 
tJnbiiids  the  fillet  from  his  holy  hea<l ; 
To  Phcebas  next  my  trembling  stt*p&  he  led. 
Full  of  religious  doul^s  and  awful  dread. 
Then,  «ith  his  god  poan-ss'd,  before  the  shrine, 
Tht^se  words  proceeded  from  his  mouth  divine : 
*  O  ^odde^-bom  ''for  Heaven's  appointed  will. 
With  greater  auspices  of  good  than  ill, 
Fore>how8  thy  voyage,  and  thy  course  directs; 
Thy  fates  conspire,  and  Jove  himself  protects)  2 
Of  many  thinjrs,  some  few  I  shall  explain, 
reach  thee  to  shun  the  dangers  of  the  main. 
And  how  at  kngth  the  promis'd  shore  to  gait:. 
The  rest  the  Fates  from  Helenus  conceal ; 
■^nd  Juno's  angry  power  forbids  to  tell. 
First  then,  that  happy  <ihore,  that  seems  so  nigh. 
Will  far  from  your  deluded  wishes  fly  : 
f  ong  tracts  of  seas  divide  your  hopes  from  Italy* 
For  you  must  cruise  along  Sicilian  shores. 
And  stem  the  currents  with  your  struggliug  oax»  • 
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Then  toond  th*  lulian  coast  yonr  navy  steer. 
And,  after  this,  to  Circe's  island  veer. 
And  last,  before  your  new  foundations  rise, 
Mbst  pass  the  Stygian  lake,  sbd  view  the  nether 

skies. 
Now  mark  the  signs  of  fnture  ease  and  rest. 
And  bear  them  safely  treasur'd  in  thy  breast. 
When  in  the  shady  shelter  of  a  wood, 
And  near  the  mafgin  of  a  gentle  flood, 
Thou  Shalt  behold  a  sow  upon  the  ground, 
With  thirty  sucking  young  encompassed  round  ; 
.  The  dam  and  oApring  white  as  felling  snow  : 
These  on  thy  city  shall  their  name  b^tow. 
And  there  shall  end  thy  labour  and  thy  woe. 
Nor  let  the  threaten'd  famine  fright  thy  mind. 
For  Phoebus  will  assist,  and  fiite  the  way  will  find. 
Let  not  thy  coune  to  that  ill  coast  be  bent, 
Which  fronti  fh>m  far  th'  Epirian  aontinent ; 
Those  parts  are  all  by  Greaan  foes  possessed : 
The  savage  Locrians  here  the  shores  infest. 
There  fierce  Idomeneus  his  city  builds, 
And  guards,  with  arms,  the  Salentinian  fields. 
And  on  the  mountain's  brow  Petilia  stands, 
Which  Philoctetcs  with  his  troops  commands. 
Evha  when  thy  fleet  is  landed  on  the  shore. 
And  priests  with  holy  vows  the  gods  adore ; 
Then  with  a  purple  veil  involve  jrour  eyes ; 
Lest  hostile  feces  blast  the  sacrifice. 
These  rites  and  customs  to  the  rest  commend, 
That  to  your  pious  race  tbey  may  descend. 

"  *  When' parted  hence,  the  wind  that  ready 
For  Sicily,  shall  bear  you  to  the  straits :        [waits 
Where  proud  Pelonis  opes  a  wider  way, 
Tack  to  the  larboard,  and  stand  off  to  sea : 
Veer  starboard  sea  and  land.  Th*  Italian  shore. 
And  hit  Sicilla*s  coast  were  one,  before 
An  earthquake  caus'd  the  flaw,  the  roaring  tides 
The  passage  broke,  and  land  fh>m  land  divides : 
And  where  the  lands  retir*d,  the  rushing  ocean 

rides. 
Bistinguish'd  by  the  straits,  on  either  hand. 
Now  rising  cities  in  long  order  stand. 
And  fruitful  fields  (so  much  can  time  invade 
The  mouldering  work  tfaatbeauteousNature  made). 
Far  on  the  right,  her  dogs  foul  Scylla  h|^es : 
Charybdis  roaring  on  the  left  presides ; 
And  in  her  greedy  whirlpool  sucks  the  tides : 
Then  spouts  them  from  below ;  with  fury  driven. 
The  waves  mount  lip,  and  wash  the  face  or 

Heaven. 
But  Scylla  from  her  den,  with  open  jaws. 
The  sinking  vessel  in  her  eddy  draws  ; 
Then  dashes  on  the  rocks :  a  human  jfece. 
And  virgin-bosom,  hides  her  tail's  disgrace. 
Her  parts  obscene  below  the  waves  descend. 
With  dogs  enclosM,  and  in  a  dolphin  end. 
'Tis  safer,  then,  to  bear  aloof  to  sea. 
And  coast  Pachynus,  though  with  more  delay; 
Than  once  to  view  mishapen  Scylla  near. 
And  the  loud  yell  of  watery  wolves  to  hear. 

"  *  Besides,  if  feith  to  Helcnus  be  due, 
And  if  prophetic  Phoebus  tell  me  true. 
Do  not  this  precept  of  your  friend  fDrsct : 
Which  therefore  more  than  once  I  must  repeat. 
Above  the  rest  great  Juno*s  name  adore : 
Pay  vows  to  Jtmo  ;  Juno^s  aid  implort^. 
Let  gifts  be  to  the  mighty  queen  design'd ; 
And  mollify  with  prayers  her  haughty  mind. 
Thus,  at  the  length,  yojur  passage  shall  be  free, 
And  yoa  BhaU  safe  descend  on  Italy. 


Arrived  at  Cumas,  when  yon  view  the  flooA 
Of  black  Avemus,  and  the  sounding  wood. 
The  mad  prophetic  Sibyl  yon  shall  find. 
Dark  in  a  cave,  and  on  a  rock  reclined. 
She  sings  the  fetes,  and  in  her  frantic  fits. 
The  notes  and  names  inscribed,  to  leaves  conunits. 
What  she  commits  to  leaves,  in  order  laid. 
Before  the  cavern's  entrance  are  display*d : 
Unmov'd  they  lie :  but  if  a  blast  <rf  whid 
Without,  oi*  vapours  issue  fipom  behind. 
The  leaves  are  borne  aloft  in  liquid  air. 
And  she  resumes  no  more  her  musefhl  care : 
Nor  gathers  from  the  rocks  her  scattered  verse  : 
Nor  sets  in  order  what  the  winds  disperse. 
Thus/  many  not  succeeding,  most  upbraid 
Tlie  madness  of  the  visionary  maid  ; 
And,  with  loud  curses,  leave  the  mys6c  shade.* 

"  *  Think  it  not  loss  of  tfane  awhile  to  stay : 
Though  thy  companions  chide  thy  long  delay, 
Though  summoned  to  the  seas,  though  pleasing 

gales 
Invite  thy  course,  and  stretch  thy  swelling  sails. 
But  beg  the  sacred  priestess  to  relate 
With  swelling  words,  and  not  to  write  thy  fete. 
The  fierce  Italian  people  she  will  show  ; 
And  ail  thy  wars  and  all  thy  future  woe ;    [dergo. 
And  what  thou  majr'st  avoid,  and  what  must  nn- 
She  shall  direct  thy  course ;  instruct  thy  mind  i 
And  teach  thee  how  the  happy  shores  to  find. 
This  is  what  Heaven  allows  me  to  relate : 
Now  part  in  peace ;  pursue  thy  better  fete, 
And  raise,  by  strength  of  arms,  the  Trcgan  state.' 

*'  This  when  the  priest  with  friendly  vo}c«*  declar'dy 
He  gave  me  licence,  and  rich  gifts  prepared  : 
Bounteous  of  treasure,  he  supply'd  my  want 
With  heavy  gold,  and  polish'd  elephant, 
llien  Dodonean  caldrons  put  on  board. 
And  every  ship  vcith  sums  of  silver  stord. 
A  trusty  coat  of  mail  to  me  he  sent, 
Thrice  chained  with  gold,  for  use  and  ornament  i 
The  helm  of  Pyrrhus  added  to  the  rest. 
Then  flourished  with  a  plume  and  waving  crest. 
Nor  was  my  sire  forgotten,  nor  my  friends : 
And  large  recruits  he  to  my  nary  sends; 
Men,  horses,  captains,  arms,  and  warlike  stores : 
Supplies  new  pilots,  and  new  sweeping  oars. 
Meantime  my  sire  commands  to  hoist  our  sails : 
Lest  we  should  lose  the  flrst  auspicious  gales. 
The  prophet  blest  the  parting  crew :  and  last. 
With  words  like  these,  his  ancient  friend  embraced  : 
'  Old  happy  man,  the  care  of  gods  above. 
Whom  heavenly  Venus  honoured  with  her  love. 
And  twice  preserved  thy  life  when  Troy  was  lost. 
Behold  from  far  the  wished  Ausonian  coast : 
There  land ;  but  take  a  larger  compass  round  ^ 
For  that  before  is  all  forbidden  ground. 
The  shore  that  Phoebus  has  designM  for  you. 
At  ferther  distance  lies,  conceaPd  from  view. 
Go  happy  hence,  and  seek  yottr  new  abodes  ; 
Bless'd  in  a  son,  and  fevour'd  by  the  gods : 
For  I  with  useless  words  prolong  your  stay, 
When  southern  gales  have  summoned  you  away.' 

**  Nor  less  the  queen  our  parting  thence  deplor'd, 
Nor  was  less  bounteous  than  her  Trojan  lord. 
A  noble  present  to  my  son  she  brought, 
A  robe  with  flowers  on  golden  tissue  wrought ; 
A  Phrygian  vest ;  and  loads,  with  gi^ts  beside 
Of  precious  texture,  and  of  Asian  pride. 
*  Accept,'  she  said,  *  these  monuments  of  love  5 
Which  in  my  youth  with  happier  bands  I  wpve : 
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Regard  these  triflet  Ibr  the  giverli  lake ; 
'Tis  the  last  present  Hector's  wife  can  make. 
Thou  caH'ft  my  lost  Astyanax  to  miod : 
In  thee  his  futures  and  his  form  I  6nd. 
His  eyes  so  sparkled  with  a  lively  flame ; 
Bach  were  his  motions,  such  was  all  his  frame  ; 
And,  ah !  had  Heaven  so  pleas'd,  his  years  had 
been  the  same.' 

•*  With  tears  I  took  my  last  adieu,  and  said, 
'  Your  fortune,  happy  fair,  already  made. 
Leaves  you  no  farther  wish  :  my  different  sta^, 
Avoiding  one,  incurs  another  fate. 
1  o  yon  a  quiet  seat  the  gods  allow, 
You  have  no  shores  to  search,  no  seas  to  plough. 
Nor  fields  of  flying  Italy  to  chase : 
<  Deluding  visions,  and  a  vain  embrace !) 
You  see  another  Simois,  and  enjoy 
The  labour  of  your  bands,  another  Troy ; 
With  better  auspice  than  her  ancient  toWeri, 
And  leAs  obnoxious  to  the  Grecian  powers. 
If  e'er  the  gods,  whom  I  with  vows  adore. 
Conduct  my  steps  toTiber^s  happy  shore : 
If  ever  I  ascend  the  Latian  throne : 
And  build  a  city  I  may  call  my  own, 
As  both  of  us  our  birth  from  Troy  derive, 
S^  let  our  kindred  lives  in  concord  live ; 
And  both  in  acts  of  equal  friendship  strive. 
Our  fortunes,  good  or  bad,  shall  be  the  same. 
The  double  Troy  shall  differ  but  in  name  : 
That  what  we  now  begin,  may  never  end  ; 
But  long,  ta  late  posterity  descend.* 

"  Near  the  Ceraunian  rocks  our  course  we  bore 
(The  shortest  passage  to  th'  Italian  shore). 
Now  had  the  Sun  withdrawn  his  radiant  light. 
And  bills  were  hid  in  dusky  shades  of  night, 
We  land  :  and,  on  the  bosom  of  the  ground, 
A  safe  retreat  and  a  bare  lodging  found  ; 
Close  by  the  shore  we  lay ;  the  sailors  keep 
Their  watches,  and  the  rest  securely  sleep. 
The  night,  proceeding  on  with  silent  pace, 
Stood  in  her  noon,  and  view'd  with  equal  face 
Her  steepy  rise,  and  her  declining  race. 
Then  wakeful  Palinums  rose,  to  spy 
The  face  of  Heaven,  and  the  nocturnal  sky  } 
And  listen'd  every  breath  of  air  to  try ; 
Observes  the  stars,   and  notes   their   sliding 

course. 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  their  watery  force ; 
And  both  the  Bears  is  careful  to  behold  ; 
And  bright  Orion  arm'd  with  burnished  gold. 
Then,  when  he  saw  no  threatening  tempest  nigh. 
But  a  sure  promise  of  a  settled  sky  ; 
Ho  gave  the  sign  to  weigh  :  we  break  our  sleep  ; 
Forsake  the  pleasing  shore,  and  plough  the  deep. 
And  now  the  rising  mom,  with  rosy  light, 
Adorns  the  skies,  and  puts  the  stars  to  flight : 
When  we  from  far,  like  bluish  mists,  descry 
The  bills,  and  then  the  plains  of  Italy. 
Achates  flrst  pronounc'd  the  joyful  sound ; 
Tlien  Italy  the  cheerful  crew  rebound ; 
My  sire  Anchises  crown'd  a  cup  with  wine, 
And  oflcring,  thus  implor'd  the  powers  divine  : 
•  Ye  gods,  presiding  over  lands  and  sens, 
And  you  who  raging  winds  and  waves  appease. 
Breathe  on  our  swelling  sails  a  prosperous  wind, 
And  smooth  our  passage  to  the  port  assign'd. 
The  gentle  gales  their  flagging  force  reuew ; 
And  now  the  happy  harbour  is  in  view. 
Minerva's  temple  then  salutes  our  sight ; 
Plac'd  as  a  lacuimark,  on  the  mouutaia's  height^ 


We  furl  oar  sails,  and  tarn  the  prows  to  shore  ; 
The  curling  waters  round  the  galleys  rear ; 
The  land  lies  open  to  the  raging  east. 
Then,  bending  like  a  bow,  with  rocks  comprett. 
Shuts  oat  the  storms ;  the  winds  and  waves  com* 
And  vent  their  malice  on  the  cWfb  hi  Y^n.  [plam. 
The  port  lies  hid  within  ;  on  either  side 
Two  towering  rocks  the  narrow  moath  divide. 
The  temple,  which  aloft  we  vtew'd  before. 
To  distance  flies,  and  seems  to  sbun  the  shore. 
Scarce  landed,  the  first  omens  I  beheld        [field. 
Were  four  white  steeds  that  cropp'd  the  flowery 
'  War,  war  is  threaten'd  from  this  foreign  ground,' 
( My  father  cry*d)  '  where  warlike  steeds  are  found* 
Yet,  since  reclaimed  to  chariots  they  submit, 
And  bend  to  stubborn  yokes,  and  champ  the  bit. 
Peace  may  succeed  to  war.*    Our  way  we  bend 
To  Pallas,  and  the  sacred  hills  ascend. 
There  prostrate  to  the  fierce  virago  pray ; 
Whose  temple  was  the  land-mark  of  our  way. 
Kach  with  a  Phrygian  mantle  vciPd  his  head  > 
And  all  commands  of  Helenus  obey'd ; 
And  pious  rites  to  Qrecian  Juno  paid.  [stand 

These  d\ies  perform'd,  we  stretch  our  sails,  and 
To  sea,  forsaking  that  suspected  land. 
From  hence  Tarentum's  bay  appears  in  view  ; 
For  Hercules  renown'd,  if  fame  be  true. 
Just  opposite,  Lacinian  Juno  stands  : 
Caulonian  towers,  and  Scylacaean  strands 
For  shipwrecks  fear'd  :  Mount  £tna  thence  we  spy^ 
Known  by  the  smoky  flames  which  cloud  the  sky. 
Far  off  we  hear  the  waves  with  snriy  sound 
Invade  the  rocks,  the  rocks  their  groans  rebound* 
The  billows  break  upon  the  sounding  strand  i 
And  roll  the  rising  tide,  impure  with  sand. 
Then  thus  Anchises,  in  experience  old, 
*  *Tis  that  Charybdis  which  the  seer  foretold  : 
And  those  the  promis'd  rocks ;  bear  off  to  sea  i^ 
With  haste  the  frighted  mariners  obey. 
First  Palinurus  to  the  larboard  veer*d ; 
Then  all  the  fleet  by  his  example  steer'd. 
To  Heaven  aloft  on  rieid  waves  we  ride ; 
Then  down  to  Hell  djs  .end,  when  they  divide. 
And  thrice  our  galiicb  knock'd  the  stony  ground. 
And  thrice  the  hollow  rocks  retumM  the  sound. 
And  thrice  we  saw  the  stars,  that  stood  with  dews 

around. 
The  flagging  winds  forsook  us  with  the  Sun  ; 
And,  weary'd,  on  Cyclopean  shores  we  run. 
The  port  caparioiis,  and  secure  from  wind, 
la  to  the  foot  of  thundring  i^tna  join'd. 
By  turns  a  pitchy  cloud  she  rolls  on  high ; 
By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly  ; 
And  flakes  of  mountain  flames,  that  lick  the  sky. 
Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown, 
And  fhiver'd  by  the  force  come  piece-meal  dpwn. 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow. 
Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  bum  below. 
Enceladus,  they  say,  transfixM  by  .love, 
With  blasted  limbs  came  trembling  from  above  t 
And  when  he  fell,  tb'  avenging  father  drew 
This  flaming  hill,  and  on  his  body  threw  : 
As  often  as  he  turns  his  weary  sides,  fhides. 

He  shakes  the  solid  isle,  and  smoke  the  Heavoni 
In  shady  woods  we  pass  the  tedious  night. 
Where  bellowing  sounds  and  groans  our  aouli 

affright ; 
Of  which  no  cause  is  offered  to  the  sight 
For  not  one  star  was  kindled  in  the  sky ; 
Nor  could  the  Moon  her  borrowed  li^ht  wpply : 
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For  misty  clouds  intoWM  the  finnament ; 
The  surs  were  roufflled,  and  the  Moon  was  penL 
Scarce  had  the  rising  Sun  the  day  revealM  ; 
Scarce  had  hts  heat  the  pearly^ews  dispellM  ; 
When  from  the  woods  th^re  bolts,  before  oar  sight, 
Somewliat  betwixt  a  mortal  and  a  sprite. 
So  thin,  so  ghastly  meagre,  and  so  wan. 
So  bare  of  flesh,  he  scarce  resembled  man. 
This  thing,  all  tatter'd,  seem'd  from  far  t'  implore 
Our  pious  aid,  and  pointed  to  the  shore. 
Wo  look  behind ;  then  view  his  shaggy  beard  ;* 
|lis  clothes  were  taggM  with  thorns,  ^nd  filth  bis 

limbs  besmear^ ; 
The  rest,  in  mien,  in  habit,  and  in  face, 
Appeared  a  Greek,  and  such  indeed  he  w«s.* 
He  cast  on  us,  froi|i  far,  a  frightful  view. 
Whom  sopn  for  Trojans  and  for  foes  he  knew ; 
Stood  still,  and  paused ;  thence  all  at  once  began 
To  stretch  his  limbs,  and  trembled  as  he  ran. 
Soon  as  approach  d,  upon  his  knees  he  falls, 
Anfl  thus,  « it  h  tears  and  sighs,  for  pity  calls  : 
'  Now  by  the -powers  above  and  what  we  share 
From  Nature's  common  gift,  this  vital  air, 
Q  Trojans,  Uke  me  hence ;  I  beg  no  more, 
JBut  bear  me  far  ffom  this  unl^appy  shore  ! 
Tis  true,  I  am  a  Greek,  f|nd  farther  own. 
Among  your  foes  besieg*d  tb'  imperial  town  ; 
For  such  demerits  if  my  death  be  due. 
No  more  for  this  abaodonM  life  I  sue : 
Tbi>  only  favour  let  my  tears  obtain. 
To  throw  me  headlong  in  xUe  rapid  main : 
Since  nothing  more  than  death  my  crime  demands : 
I  die  content,  to  die  by  human  hands.' 
Tie  said,  and  on  his  knees  my  knees  embracM : 
I  bade  him  boldly  tell  his  fortune  past  i 
His  present  state,  his  lineage,  and  his  name ; 
Th'  occasion  of  his  fears,  and  whence  he  came. 
The  good  Anchises  rais'd  him  with  his  hand  ; 
Who,  thus  encouragM,  answcrM  our  demand : 
*  From  Ithaca  my  native  soil  I  came 
To  Troy,  and  Achaemenides  my  name. 
Me,  my  poor  father  with  Ulysses  sent ; 
(Oh  bad  I  stay'd  with  pove^y  content !) 
But,  fearful  for  themselves,  my  countrymen 
Left  me  forsaken  in  the  Cyclops'  den. 
The  cave,  though  large^  was  dark ;  the  dismal 

floor 
Was  pav  d  with  mangled  limbs  and  putrid  gore. 
Our  monstrous  host,  of  more  than  human  size. 
Erects  his  hca'd,  and  stares  within  the  skies. 
Bellowing  his  voice,  and  horrid  is  bis  hue. 
Ye  gods,  remove  this  plague  from  mortal  view ! 
The  joints  of  slaughterM  wretches  are  his  food : 
And  for  his  wine  he  quafiii  the  streaming  blood. 
These  eyes  beheld,  when  with  his  spacious  hand 
He  sciz'd  two  captives  of  our  Grecian  band ; 
Strcrtch'd  on  his  back,  be  dash'd  against  the  stones 
Their  broken  bodies,  and  their  crackling  bones : 
With  spouting  blood  the  puqile  pavement  swims. 
While  the  dire  glutton  grinds  the  trembling  limbk 
Not  unrevehg*d,  Ulysses  bore  their  fate 
Nor  thou.schtloss  of  his  pwn  unhappy  state ; 
For,  gorg'd  with  flesh,  and  drunk  with  human  wine. 
While  fast  asleep  the  giant  lay  supine : 
Snoring  aloud,  and  belching  from  his  maw 
His  indigested  foam,  and  morsels  raw  : 
We  pray,  we  cast  the  lots,  and  then  surround 
The  monstrous  body,  stretcbM  along  the  ground : 
Fach,  as  he  could  approach  him,  lends  a  band 
To  bore  his  eyeball  with  a  flaming  brand : 


Beneath  his  frowning  fbrehead  lay  bis  e^e  ' 
TFor  only  one  did  the  vast  frame  supply)  4 
But  that  a  globe  so  large,  his  front  it  fiird. 
Like  the  Spn's  disk,  or  like  a  Grecian  shield. 
The  stroke  succeeds ,  and  down  the  pupil  bends ; 
lliis  vengeance  fiollow'd  for  our  slaughtered  fdeo^ 
But  baste,  unhappy  wretches,  haste  to  fly  i 
Your  cables  cut,  and  on  your  oars  rely. 
Suab  and  so  vast  as  Polypheme  appears, 
A  hundred  more  this  hated  island  bears : 
Like  him,  in  caves  they  shut  their  woolly  sheep  ; 
Like  him,  their  herds  on  tops  of  mouptains  keep  ; 
Lik«  him,  with  mighty  strides,  they  stalk  Irom 

^teep  to  steep. 
And  now  three  moons  their  sharp^nM  horns  renaw. 
Since  thup  in  woods  and  wilds,  obscure  from  view, 
I  drag  my  loathsome  days  with  mortal  fright ; 
And,  in  deseirted  caverns,  lodge  by  nighty 
Oft  from  the  rocks  a  dreadful  prospect  sea 
Of  the  huge  Cyclops,  like  a  walking  tree : 
From  far  I  bear  his  thundering  voice  resound ; 
And  trampling  feet  that  shake  the  solid  ground. 
Cornels,  and  savage  berries  of  the  wood. 
And  roots,  and  herbs,  have  been  my  meagre  food. 

"  *  While  all  around  my  longing  eyes  are  cast, 
1  saw  your  happy  ships  appear  at  last : 
On  those  I  fix'd  my  hopes,  to  these  I  run, 
Tis  all  I  ask,  thiscmel  race  to  shun : 
What  other  death  you  please  yourselves,  bestow.' 
Scarce  had  b^  said,  when,  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
We  saw  the  giant-shepherd  stalk  before 
His  following  flock,  and  leading  to  the  shore, 
A  monstrous  bulk,  deformM,  depriv  d  of  sight. 
His  staflf  a  trunk  of  pine  to  guide  his  steps  aright. 
His  ponderous  whistle  from  his  neck  descends  ; 
His  woolly  care  their  pensive  lord  attends : 
Tbis  only  solace  his  hard  fortune  sends^ 
Soon  as  he  reached  the  shore,  and  touched  thewave^ 
From  his  bor'd  eye  the  guttering  blood  he  laves : 
He  gnashM  his  teeth  and  groan*d ;  through  seas  he 
•  strides, 

And  scarce  the  topmast  billows  touch  his  sides.     , 

'*  Seized  with  a  sudden  fear,  we  run  to  sea, 
Tlie  cables  cut,  and  silent  haste  anay : 
The  well-deserving  straMger  entertain ;       *  [main. 
Then,  buckling  to  the  work,  our  oars  divide  the 
The  giant  hearken*d  to  the  dashing  sound  : 
But  when  our  vessels  out  of  reach  he  found,    ' 
He  strided  onward ;  and  in  vain  essay'd 
Th'  Ionian  deep,  and  durst  no  farther  wade. 
With  that  he  roarM  aloud  :  the  dreadful  cry 
Shakes  earth,  and  air,  and  seas ;  the  billows  fly^ 
Before  the  bellowinr  noise,  to  distant  Italy. 
The  neighbouring  iEtna  trembling  all  around : 
The  winding  caverns  echo  to  the  sound. 
His  brother  Cyclops  hear  the  yelling  roar : 
And,  rushing  down  the  mountains,  crowd  the  shore. 
We  saw  their  stem  distorted  looks  from  far, 
And  onc-eyM  glance,  that  vainly  threatened  War. 
A  dreadful  council  with  their  heads  on  high  ; 
The  misty  clouds  about  their  foreheads  fly  : 
Not  yielding  to  the  towering  tree  of  Jove, 
Or  tallest  cypress  of  Diana's  grove. 
New  pangs  of  mortal  fear  our  miiids  assail. 
We  tug  at  every  oar,  and  hoist  up  every  sail ; 
And  take  th'  advantage  of  the  friendly  gale. 
Forewarn 'd  by  Hel,enus  we  strive  to  shun  ' 

Charybdis*  gulph,  nor  dare  to  Scylla  run. 
An  equal  fate  on  either  side  appears ; 
We,  tacking  to  the  left,  arc  free  from  fears ; 
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l^or  from  Pelorus*  point,  the  north  arose, 
And  drove  us  back  where  swift  Pantagias  flows. 
His  rocky  mouth  we  pass,  and  mAke  our  way 
By  Thapsus,  ^nd  Megara's  winding  bay ; 
This  passage  Achzmenides  had  shown. 
Tracing  the  course  which  he  before  had  run. 
Kigbto*er  against  Plemoriyriuin's  watery  strand 
There  ties  an  isle,  once  called  th'  Ortygian  land : 
Alpheus,  as  otd  fame  reports,  has  found 
From  Greece  «  secret  passage  under  ground : 
B]r  love  to  beauteous  Arethusa  led,  [bed. 

And  mingling  here,  they  roll  in  the  same  sacred 
Aa  Helenus  enjoinM,  we  next  adore 
Diana's  name,  protectress  of  the  shore. 
With  prosperous  gales  we  pass  the  quiet  sounds 
Of  still  Elorus,  and  his  fruitful  bounds. 
Then  doubling  Cape  Pachynus,  we  survey 
The  rocky  shore  extended  to  the  sea. 
The  town  of  Camarine  fVom  for  we  see : 
And  fenny  lake  nndrain'd,  by  fote's  decree. 
In  sight  of  the  Oeloan  fields  we  pass, 
And  the  large  walls,  where  mighty  Gela  was : 
Then  Agragas  with  lofty  summits  crownM : 
Long  for  the  race  of  warlike  steeds  renown'd  ; 
We  pass  Selinus,  and  the  palmy  land, 
And  widely  shun  the  Lilybean  stra:  i. 
Unsafe,  for  secret  rocks,  and  moving  sand. 
At  length  on  shore  the  weary  fleet  arriv'd : 
Which  Drepanum's  unhappy  port  received. 
Here,  after  endless  labours,  often  tost 
By  raging  storms,  and  driven  on  every  coast. 
My  dear,  dear  father,  spent  with  age,  I  lost : 
£ue  of  my  cares  and  solace  of  my  pain, 
Sav'd  through  a  thousand  toils,  but  savM  in  vain. 
The  prophet,  who  my  future  woes  reveaPd, 
Yet  this,  the  greatest  and  the  worst,  conceaPd, 
And  dire  Celaeno.  whose  foreboding  skill 
DenouncM  all  else,  was  silent  of  this  ill : 
This  my  last  labour  was.     Some  friendly  god ' 
From  thence  convey'd  us  to  your  blest  abode." 

Thus,  to  the  listening  queen,  the  royal  guest 
His  wandering  course,  and  all  his  toils  expressed, 
And  here  concluding,  he  retired  to  rest. 
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DiDO  discovers  to  her  sister  her  passion  for  ^neat, 
and  her  thoughts  of  marrying  him :  she  perpares 
a  hunting-match  for  his  entertainment  Juno, 
by  Venus's  consent,  raises  a  storm,  which  sepa- 
rates the  hunters,  and  drives  iBneas  and  Dido 
into  the  same  cave,  nhere  their  marriage  is 
snpposed  to  be  completed.  Jupiter  dispatches 
Mercury  to  JEneas,  to  warn  him  from  Carthage : 
JEoeas  secretly  prepares  for  his  voyage:  Dido 
finds  out  his  design ;  and,  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
makes  use  of  her  own  and  her  sister's  entrea- 
ties, and  discovers  all  the  variety  of  passions  that 
are  inaident  to  a  neglected  lover :  when  nothing 
would  prevail  upon  him,  she  contrives  her  own 
death,  with  which  this  book  concludes. 


Bi7T  anxious  cares  already  sci2'd  the  queen  i 
fihe  fed  within  her  veins  a  flame  unseen : 


The  hero's  valour,  acts,  and  birth,  inspire 
Her  soul  with  love,  and  fan  the  secret  fire. 
H»  words,  his  looks  imprint^  in  her  heart. 
Improve  the  passion,  anil  increase  the  smart. 
New  when  the  purple  mom  had  ohas'd  away 
The  dewy  shadows,  and  rcstar'd  the  day. 
Her  sister  first  with  early  care  she  sought. 
And  thus,  in  mournful  accents,  easM  her  thougbU 
"  My  dearest  Anna,  what  new  dreams  aflfricht 
My  labouring  soul ,  what  visions  of  the  night 
Disturb  my  quiet,  and  distract  my  breast 
With  strange  ideas  of  our  Trojan  guest  ? 
His  worth,  his  actions,  and  majestic  air, 
A  man  descended  from  the  gods  declare. 
Fear  ever  argues  a  degenerate  kind. 
His  birth  is  well  asserted  by  his  mind. 
Then  what  he  suffered,  when  by  fate  betray'd. 
What  brave  attempts  for  falling  Troy  he  made  I 
Such  were  his  looks,  to  gracefully  he  spoke, 
lliat,  were  I  not  resolv'd  against  the  yoke 
Of  hapless  marriage,  never  to  be  cun*d 
With  second  love,  so  fatal  was  my  first. 
To  this  one  errour  I  might  yield  again : 
For  since  Sichsens  was  untimely  riain. 
This  only  man  is  able  to  subvert 
The  fix*d  foundations  of  my  stubborn  heart* 
And,  to  confess  my  frailty,  to  my  shame. 
Somewhat  I  find  within,  if  not  the  same. 
Too  like  the  sparkles  of  my  former  flame. 
But  first,  let  yawning  Earth  a  passage  rend, 
And  let  me  through  the  dark  abyss  descend : 
First  let  avenging  Jove,  with  flames  from  high. 
Drive  down  this  body  to  the  nether  sky. 
Condemned  with  ghosts  in  endless  night  to  lie. 
Before  I  break  the  plighted  faith  I  gave: 
No;  he  who  had  my  vows,  shall  ever  have: 
For  whom  I  lov*d  on  Earth,   I  worship  in  tho^ 
grave." 
She  said :  the  tears  ran  gushing  from  her  eyes, 
And  stopp'd  her  speech.     Her  sister  thus  replies : 
"  O  dearer  than  the  vital  air  I  breathe, 
Will  you  to  grief  your  blooming  years  bequeath  ? , 
Condemned  to  waste  in  woes  your  lonely  life. 
Without  the  joys  of  mother  or  of  wife  ? 
Think  you  these  tears,  this  pompous  train  of  woe. 
Are  known  or  valued  by  the  ghost  below  ? 
I  grant,  that  while  your  sorrows  yet  were  green, 
It  well  became  a  woman  and  a  queen 
The  vows  of  Tyrian  princes  to  neglect. 
To  scorn  IHrbas,  and  his  love  reject ; 
With  all  the  Libyan  lords  of  mighty  name; 
But  will  you  fight  against  a  pleasing  flame  ? 
This  little  spot  of  land,  which  Heaven  bestows. 
On  every  side  is  hemm'd  with  warlike  foes : 
Qetulian  cities  here  are  spread  around  ; 
And  fierce  Numidians  there  your  frontiers  bound  ^ 
Here  lies  a  barren  waste  of  thirsty  land. 
And  there  the  Syrtes  raise  the  moving  sand : 
Barctean  troops  besiege  the  narrow  shore. 
And  from  the  se^i  Pygmalion  threatens  more. 
Propitious  Heaven,  and  gracious  Juno  led 
This  wandering  navy  to  your  needful  aid  ; 
How  will  your  empire  spread,  your  city  rise 
From  such  an  union,  and  with  such  allies  [ 
Implore  the  favour  of  the  powers  above, 
And  leave  the  conduct  of  the  rest  to  love. 
Continue  still  your  hos»|>itable  way. 
And  still  invent  occasions  of  their  stay  ; 
Till  storms  and  winter  winds  shall  cease  to  threat,' 
And  planks  and  ovs  repair  their  shattered  fleet** 
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The«e  words^  which  from  a  friend  and  tister  came. 
With  case  ft^lV'd  the  scruples  of  her  hme^ 
And  added  fury  to  the  kindled  fiame.    - 
Inspired  with  hope»  the  project  they  pnrtoe; 
On  every  altar  sacrifice  renew : 
A  chosen  ewe  of  two-years  old  they  pay 
To  Ceres,  Bacchus,  and  the  god  of  day  : 
preferring  Juno's  power :  fc^r  Juno  ties 
The  nuptial  knot,  and  makes  the  marriage-joys. 
The  heanteous  queen  before  her  altar  stimds. 
And  holds  the  golden  goblet  in  her  hands- 
A  milk-white  heifer  she  with  flowers  adorns. 
And  pours  the  ruddy  wine  betwixt  her  horns ;' 
And  while  the  priests  with  prayer  the  gods  invoke, 
She  feeds  their  altars  with  Sabsan  smoke. 
With  hourly  care  the  sacrifice  renews. 
And  anxiously  the  pantinx  enirails  views. 
What  priestly  rites,  alas !  what  pious  art. 
What  vows  avail  to  cure  a  bleeding  heart  I 
A  gentle  fire  she  feeds  within  her  veins, 
Where  the  soft  god  secure  in  silence  reigns. 

Sick  with  desire,  and  seeking  Mm  she  loves. 
From  street  to  street  the  raving  Dido  roves. 
So  when  the  watchful  shepherd  from  the  blind, 
Wounds  with  a  random  shaft  the  careless  hind, 
Distracted  with  her  pain  she  flies  the  woods. 
Bounds  *o*er  the  lawn,  and  seeks  the  silent  floods ; 
With  ihiltless  care  :  for  still  the  fatal  dart 
Sticks  in  her  side,  and  rankles  in  her  heart. 
And  now  she  leads  the  Trojan  chief  along 
The  lofty  walls,  amidst  tbe  busy  throng  ; 
Displays  her  Tynan  wealth  and  rising  town. 
Which  love,  without  his  labour,  makes  his  own. 
This  pomp  she  shows  to  tempt  her  wandering 

•    guest; 
Her  faltering  tongue  forbids  to  speak  the  rest 
When  day  decUiMs,  and  feasts  renew  tbe  nighty 
Still  on  his  face  she  feeds  her  femishM  sight: 
She  longs  again  to  hear  the  prinoe  relate 
His  own  adventures,  and  the  Troian  fste: 
He  tells  it  o'er  and  o'er:  but  still  in  vain; 
Tot  still  she  begs  to  hear  it  once  again. 
The  bearer  on  the  speaker's  mouth  depends; 
And  thus  the  tragic  story  never  ends. 

Thus,  when  they  part,  when  Phcebe's  paler 
light 
Withdraws,  and  falling  stars  to  sleep  invite, 
Sh^  last  remains^  when  every  goest  is  gone. 
Sits  on  the  bed  he  pressM,  and  sighs  alone  ; 
Absent,  her  absent  hero  sees  and  hears. 
Or  in  her  bosom  young  Ascanius  bears : 
And  seeks  the  father's  image  in  the  child. 
If  love  by  likeness  might  be  so  beguil'd. 

Meantime  the  rising  tow^  are  at  a  stand : 
No  labours  exercise  the  youihful'  band :'     % 
Nor  use  of  arts-  nor  toils  of  arms  they  know ; 
The  mole  is  left  unfinish'd  to  the  foe. 
The  mounds,  the  works,  the  walls,  neglected  lie. 
Short  €^  their  promised  height  that  teem'd  to  threat 
the  sky. 

But  when  imperial  Juno,   from  above. 
Saw  Dido  fetter'd  in  the  chains  of  love ; 
Hot  with  the  venom  which  her  veins  inflam'd. 
And  by  no  sense  of  shame  to  be  reclaimed. 
With  soothing  words  to  Venus  she  be<run  i 
**  High  praises,  endless  honours  you  have  won, 
And  mig^y  trophies  with  ywur  worthy  son: 
Two  gods  a  silly  woman  have  undone 
Nor  am  I  ignorant,  you  both  suspect 
T\m  rising  city,  which  my  hand^  erect: 


But  shall  celestial  discord  never  cease  ? 
'Tis  better  ended  in  a  lasting  peace. 
You  stand  possess'd  of  all  your  soul  desir'd  ; 
Poor  Dido,  with  consuming  love,  is  fir'd : 
Your  Trojan  with  my  Tynan  let  us  join. 
So  Dido  shall  be  yours,  .£neas  mine : 
One  common  kingdom,  one  united  line. 
Eliza  shall  a  Dardan  lord  obey, 
And  lofty  Carthage  for  a  dower  «onyey." 
Then  Venus,  who  her  htdden  fraud  descry'd, 
(Which  would  the  sceptre  of  the  worid  misguide 
To  Libyan  shores),  thus  artfully  reply*d: 
**  Who  but  a  fool  would  wars  with  Juno  oboote. 
And  such  alliance  and  such  gifts  refuse } 
If  Fortune  with  our  joint  desires  comply : 
The  doubt  b  all  from  Jove,  and  Destiny: 
Lest  be  forbid  with  absolute  command. 
To  mix  the  people  in  one  common  land. 
Or  will  the  Trojan  and  the  Tyrian  line. 
In  lasting  leagues  and  sure  successi'-n  join? 
But  you,  the  partner  of  his  bed  and  throne,      ^ 
May  move  his  mind ;  my  wishes  are  your  own.** 
"  Mine,"  said  imperial  Juno,  *'  be  the  care  ; 
Time  nrge«  now  to  perfect  this  afiair: 
Attend  my  counsel,  and  the  secret  share. 
When  next  the  Sun  his  rising  light  displays. 
And  gi|ds  the  world  below  with  purple  rays; 
The  queeo,  iEneas,  and  the  Tyrian  court. 
Shall  tf^  the  shady  woods,  for  sylvan  game,  re- 
sort 
There,. while  the  himtsmen  pitch  their  toils 

aiound. 
And  cheerful  horns,  firom  side  to  side,  resoond^ 
A  pitchy  cloud  shall  cover  all  the  plain 
With  hail  and  thunder,  and  tempestuous  rain: 
The  fearful  train  shall  take  their  speedy  flight, 
Dispers'd,  and  all  involy'd  in  gloomy  night: 
One  cave  a  grateful  shelter  >hall  afford 
To  the  foir  princess  and  the  Trojan  lord. 
I  will  myself  the  bridal  bed  prepare. 
If  you,  to  bless  the  nuptials,  will  be  there: 
Se  shall  their  loves  be  crown'd  with  due  delights. 
And  Hym^  shall  be  present  at  the  riteis." 
The  queen  of  love  consents,  and  closely  smiles 
At  her  vain  project,  and  discover*d  wiles. 
The  rosy  morn  was  risen  from  the  main. 
And  horns  and  hounds  awake  the  princely  train ; 
They  issue  early  through  the  city-gate. 
Where  the  more  wakeful  huntsmen  ready  wait. 
With  nets,  and  toib,  and  darts,  beside  the  force 
Of  Spartan  dogs,  and  swift  Massylian  horse. 
The  Tyrian  peers  and  officers  of  state 
For  the  slow  queenin  anti-chambers  wait : 
Her  lofty  courser  in  the  court  below 
(Who  his  mayestic  rider  seems  to  know). 
Proud  of  his  purple  trappings,  paws  tbe  gnxmd. 
And  champs  the  golden  bit,  and  spreads  the  foam 

around. 
The  queen  at  length  appears:  on  either  hand 
The  brawny  guards  in  martial  order  stand. 
A  flower'd  lymarr,  with  golden  fringe  she  wor9$ 
And  at  her  back  a  golden  quiver  bore : 
Her  flowing  hair  a  golden  caul  restrains  ; 
A  golden  clasp  the  Tyrian  robe  sustains. 
Then  young  Ascaoius,  with  a  sprightly  grace. 
Leads  on  the  Trojan  youth  to  view  the  chase. 
B\it  far  atuve  the  rest  in  beauty  shines 
Tlie  rreat  lineas,  when  the  troop  he  joins: 
Like  fair  Apollo,  when  he  leaves  the  frost 
Of  %  intery  XauthUs,  and  the  Lycism  eoasi : 
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When  to  hii  natire  Delot  he  resortf , 
Drdaioa  the  dances,  and  renews  the  sports ; 
Where  painted  Scythians,  mix'd  with  Cretan  bands, 
Before-the  joyful  altars  join  their  bands. 
Himself,  on  Cynthus  walking,  sees  below 
The  merry  madness  of  the  sacred  show. 
Green  wreatlis  of  bays  his  length  of  hair  enclose ; 
A  golden  fillet  binds  bis  awful  brows ; 
His  quiver  sounds :  not  less  the  prince  is  seen 
In  manly  presence,  or  in  lofty  mien.  [seat 

Now  had  they  reach'd  the  hills,  and  stormM  the 
Of  savage  beasts,  in  dens,  their  last  retreat: 
The  cry  pursues  the  mountain-goats ;  they  bound 
From  rock  to  rock,  and  keep  the  craggy  ground: 
Quite  otherwise  the  stags,  a  trembling  train, 
In  herds  unsingled,  scour  the  dusty  plain ; 
And  a  long  chase,  in  open  view,  mainuin. 
The  glad  Ascanius,  as  his  courser  guides. 
Spurs  through  the  vale,   and  these  and  those 

outrides. 
His  horse's  flanks  and  sides  are  forced  to  feel 
The  clanking  lash,  and  goring  of  the  steel. 
Impatiently  he  views  the  feeble  prey, 
Wishing  some  nobler  beast  to  cross  his  way ; 
And  rather  would  the  tusky  boar  attcn4. 
Or  see  the  tawny  lion  downward  bend.         [skies: 

Meantime  the  gathering  clouds  obscure  the 
From  pole  to  pole  the  forky  lightning  fliesi; 
The  rattling  thunder  rolls :  and  Juno  pours 
A  wintry  deluge  down,  and  sounding  showers. 
The  company  dispersed,  to  coverts  ride,        [side. 
And  seek  the  homely  cots,  or  mountain's  hollow 
The  rapid  rains,  descending  from  the  hills. 
To  rolling  torrents  raise  the  creeping  rills. 
The  queen  and  prince,  as  love  or  fortune  guides. 
One  common  cavern  in  her  bosoijA  hides. 
Then  first  the  trembling  Earth  the  signal  gave ; 
And  flashing  tires  enlighten  all  the  cave : 
Hell  from  below,  and  Juno  from  above. 
And  howling  nymphs  were  con^tf  ions  to  their  love. 
From  this  ill-omen'd  hour,  in  time  aro%e      * 
I>ebate  and  death  and  all  succeeding  woes. 
The  qut'^n  whom  sense  of  honour  could  not  move. 
No  longer  made  a  secret  of  her  love  ; 
But  caird  it  marriage,  by  that  specious  name 
To  veil  the  crime,  and  sanctify  the  shame. 
The  loud  report  throujrh  Libyan  cities  goes ; 
Fame,  the  great  ill,  from  small  beginnings  grows^^ 
Swifl  from  the  first;  and  every  moment  brings 
New  vigour  to  her  flights,  uew  plnioni  to  her  wings. 
Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  si/e ; 
Her  feet  on  F^rth,  her  fun-head  in  the  skies: 
Knrag'd  against  the  gods  revengeful  Karth 
Produc'd  her,  last  of  the  Titaniao  birth. 
Swift  in  her  walk,  more  swift  her  winged  haste: 
A  monstrous  phantom,  horrible  and  vast : 
As  many  plumes  as  raise  her  lofty  flight, 
So  many  piercing  eyes  enlarge  her  sight : 
IVfillions  of  opening  mouths  to  Fame  belong: 
And  every  mouth  is  funiish'd  with  a  tongue: 
And  round  with  lisfeuing  ears  the  flying  plague 

is  hung. 
She  fills  the  peaceful  universe  with  cries  j 
No  slumbers  ever  close  her  waket'id  eyes. 
By  day  from  lofty  towers  her  head  she  shews  : 
And   spreads,   through  trembling   cix>wds,  dis- 
astrous news 
With  court  informers  haunts,  and  royal  spies. 
This  done  rcla'es,  not  "lone  she  feigusi  and  Oiin- 
gle«  truth  with  lies. 


Talk  is  her  business;  and  her  chief  delight 
To  tell  of  prodigies,  and  cause  affright. 
She  fills  the  people's  ears  with  Dido's  name ; 
Who,  lost  to  honour,  and  the  sen^  of  shame. 
Admits  into  her  throne  and  nuptial  bed 
A  wandering  guest,  who  from  his  country  fled  t 
Whole  dajrs  with  him  she  passes  in  delights ; 
And  wastes  in  luxury  long  winter-nights ; 
Forgetful  of  her  fame,  and  royal  trust ; 
Dissolv'd  in  ease,  abflindon'd  to  her  lust 
The  goddess  widely  spreads  the  loud  report ; 
And  flies  at  length  to  king  Hiarba*s  court 
When  first  possess'd  with  this  unwelcome  new% 
^^llom  did  he  not  of  men  and  gods  accuse  ? 
This  prince,  from  ravished  Oaramaotis  bom^ 
A  hundred  temples  did  with  spoils  adorn. 
In  Ammon*s  honour,  his  celestial  sire  ; 
A  hundred  altars  fed  with  wakeful  fire; 
And  through  his  vast  dominions  priests  ordain'd. 
Whose  watchful  care  these  holy  rites  maintained. 
The  gates  and  columns  were  with  garlands  crownM, 
And  blood  of  victim-t>easts  enrich  the  ground. 

He,  when  he  heard  a  fugitive  could  move 
The  Tyrian  princess,  who  disdainM  his  love, 
His  breast  with  fury  burnM,  his  eyes  with  fire^ 
Mad  with  despair,  impatient  with  desire. 
Then  on  the  sacred  altars  pouring  wine. 
He  thus  with  prayers  implored  his  sire  divine : 
"  Great  Jove,  propitious  to  the  Moorish  race^ 
Who  feast  on  painted  beds,  with  ofierings  grace 
Thy  temples,  and  adore  thy  power  divine 
With  blood  of  victims,  and  with  sparkling  wine ; 
Seest  thou  not  this  ?  or  do  we  fear  in  vain 
Thy  boasted  thunder,  and  thy  thoughtleis  reign? 
Do  thy  broad  hands  the  forky  lightnings  lance. 
Thine  are  the  l>olts,  or  the  blind  work  of  chance; 
A  wandering  woman  builds,  within  our  state, 
A  little  town,  bought  at  an  easy  rate; 
She  pays  me  homage,  and  my  grants  allow 
A  narrow  space  of  Libyan  lands  to  plough. 
Yet,  scorning  me,  by  passion  blindly  led. 
Admits  a  banish'd  Trojan  to  her  bed : 
And  now  this  other  Paris,  with  his  train 
(>f  conquer'd  cowards,  must  in  Afric  reign ! 
(Whom>  what  they  are,  their  looks  and  garb 

confess ; 
T^eir  locks  with  oil  perfumed,  their  Libyan  dress :) 
He  takes  the  spoil,  enjojrs  the  princely  dame; 
And  I,  rejected  I,  adore  an  empty  name." 

His  vows,  in  haughty  terms,  he  thus  preferred. 
And  held  his  altar's  horns:  the  mighty  thonderer 

heard. 
Then  cast  his  eyes  on  Carthage,  where  he  found 
The  lustful  pair,  in  lawless  pleasure  drown'd. 
Ix>st  in  their  loves,  insensible  of  shame. 
And  both  forgetful  of  their  better  fame, 
lie  calls  Cyllenius;  and  the  god  attends; 
By  whom  his  menacing  command  he  sends : 
*'  Go,  niount  the  wetitem  winds,  and  cleave  the  sky  ; 
Tlien,  with  a  swift  descent,  to  Carthage  fly : 
There  find  the  Trojan  chief,  who  wastes  his  dayf 
fn  slothful  riot  and  inglorimis  ease, 
N*)!"  minds  the  future  city,  giv»n  by  ftte ; 
To  him  this  message  from  my  mouth  relate: 
N'oi  so,  fair  Venus  hop'd,  when  tirice  she  won 
Thy  lite  with  prayers;  nor  promised  shc1|  a  son. 
Her^s  was  a  hero,  destin'd  to  command  > 
A  martial  race;  and  rule  the  Latian  land: 
Who  should  his  ancient  line  from  Teucer  draw; 
And,  on  uWcooquer*d  world,  impost  tba  l%v. 
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If  glory  cannot  move  a  mind  so  mean, 
Kor  future  praise  from  fadinr  pleasure  weao, 
Yet  why  should  be  defraud  his  son  of  fame ; 
.  And  grudee  tiie  Romans  their  imnsortal  name  ! 
What  are  his  vain  dettigns  ?  what  hopes  he  more, 
From  his  long  lingering  on  a  hostile  shore  ? 
Regardless  to  redeem  his  honour  lost, 
And  for  liis  race  to  gain  th^  Ausonian  coast ! 
Bid  him  with  speed  the  Tyrian  court  forsake  ; 
With  tliis  command  the  slumbering  warrior  wake." 

Hermes  obeys  j  with  golden  pinions  binds 
His  frying  (<  et,  and  mounts  the  western  winds  : 
And  whether  o'er  the  seas  or  earth  he  flies, 
With  rapid  force  tbey  bear  him  down  the  skies. 
But  first  be  grasps,  within  his  awful  hand, 
The  mark  of  sttvereign  power,  hb  magic  wand : 
With  this  he  draws  the  ghosts  Anom  hollow  graves, 
With  this  he  drives  them  down  the  Stygian  waves; 
With  this  be  seals  in  sleep  the  wakeful  sight ; 
And  eyes,  though  cIosM   iu  death,  restores  to 

light 
Thus  armM,  the  god  begins  his  airy  race, 
And  drives  the  racking  clouds  along  the  liquid 
Now  sees  the  t*jps  of  Atlas,  as  he  flies,        [space  j 
Whose  brawny  back  supports  the  starry  tkxen  ; 
Atlas,  whose  head,  with  piny  forests  crown'd. 
Is  beaten  by  the  winds,    with  foggy  vapours 

bound. 
Snows  hide  his  shoulders;  from  beneath  his  chin 
The  founts  of  rolling  streams  their  race  begin: 
A  beard  of  ice  on  his  large  breast  depends: 
Here,  pois'd  upon  his  wings,  the  god  descends ; 
Then,  rested  thus,  he  firom  the  towering  height 
PI ung'd  downward,  with  precipitated  flight: 
Lights  on  the  seas,  and  skims  along  tlie  flood : 
As  water-fowl,  uho  seek  their  fishy  food. 
Less,  and  yet  less,  .to  distant  prosp  ct  show. 
By  turns  they  dance  aloft,  and  dive  below : 
Like  these,  the  steerage  of  his  wings  he  plies. 
And  near  the  surface  of  the  water  Hies : 
Till,  having  passed  the  seas,  and  crossed  fbe^ands, 
He  closM  his  wings,  and  stoop'd  on  Libyan  lands : 
Here  shepherds  once  were  housM  in  homely  sheds, 
Kow  towers  within  the  clouds  advance  their  beads. 
Arriving  there,  he  found  the  Trojan  prince 
New  ramparts  raisintc  for  the  town's  defence: 
A  purple  scarf,  with  gold  embroidered  o'er, 
(Queen  Dido*s  rift),  about  his  waste  he  wore; 
A  sword  with  flittering  gems  diversify  d. 
For  ornament,  not  use,  hung  idly  by  his  side. 
Then  thus,  with  winged  words,  the  go<l  begnn 
(Resuming  his  own  shape) :  **  Degenerate  man, 
Thou  woman's  property,  what  mak'st  thou  here. 
These  foreign  walls  and  Tyrian  towers  to  rear? 
Forgetful  of  thy  own  ?  All-powerful  Jove, 
Who  swap's  the*  world  below,  and  Heaven  above^ 
Has  sent  me  down,  with  this  severe  command: 
What  means  thy  lingering  in  the  Libyan  land } 
If  glory  cannot  move  a  mind  so  mean, 
Nor  future  praise,  from  flitting  pleasure  wean. 
Regard  the  fortunes  of  thy  rising  heir  ; 
The  promisM  crown  let  young  Ascanius  wear; 
To  whom  th*  Ausonian  sceptre  and  the  state 
Of  Rome's  imiierial  name  is  ow'd  by  fate." 
So  spoke  the  god;  and  speaking  took  his  flight. 
Involved  in  clouds ;  and  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 

The  pious  prince  was  seiz'd  with  sudden  fear; 
Idute  was  his  tongue,  and  upright  st(K>d  his  heir; 
Revolving  in  his  mind  the  stem  command, 
He  longs  to  fly,  and  loaths  the  chacming  land* 


What  sltould  be  say,  or  h<m  should  he  heghl^ 
What  course,  alas!  remams,  to  steer  betweea 
Th'  oflended  lover,  and  the  poweiful  queen  ! 
This  way,  and  that,  'he  turns  his  anxious  mra^^ 
And  all  expedients  tries  and  none  can  find : 
Fixt  on  the  deed,  but  doubtful  of  the  means; 
After  long  thought  to  this  advice  he  leans: 
Three  chiefs  he  calls,  commands  them  to  repair 
The  fleet,  and  ship  their  men  with  silent  oare : 
Some  plausible  pretence  he  bids  them  find. 
To  colour  what  in  secret  he  designed. 
Himself,  meantime,  the  softest  hours  would  choo>9e, 
Before  the  love-sick  lady  heard  the  news ; 
And  move  her  tender  mind,  by  slow  degrees. 
To  sufier  what  the  !«overeign  power  decrees : 
Jove  will  inspire  him,  when,  and  what  to  say. 
Tbey  hear  with  pleasure,  and  «riih  haste  obey. 
But  soon  the  queen  perceives  the  thin  dis- 
guise: 
(What  arts  can  blind  a  jealous  woman's  eyes?) 
She  was  the  first  to  find  the  secret  fraud, 
Before  the  fatal  news  was  blaz'd  abroad, 
liove  the  first  motions  of  the  lover  hears. 
Quick  to  presage,  and  cv*n  in  safety  fears. 
Nor  impious  fame  was  wanting,  to  report 
The  ships  repaired ;  the  Trojans  thick  resort. 
And  purpose  to  forsake  the  Tjnrian  court. 
Frantic  with  fear,  impatient  of  the  wound. 
And  impotent  of  mind,  she  rov^s  the  city  round: 
Less  wild  the  Bacchanalian  dames  appear. 
When,  from  afar,  their  nightly  god  they  bear. 
And  howl  abont  the  hills,   and  shake  the  wreathj 

spear. 
At  length  she  finds  the  dear  perfidious  man  ; 
Prevents  his  form'd  excuse,  and  thus  began : 
**  Base  and  untirateful,  could  you  hope  to  fly. 
And  imdiscoverM  'scape  a  lover's  eye? 
Nor  could  my  kindness  your  compassion  move. 
Nor  pii?htcd  vows,  nor  dearer  bands  of  love  ? 
Or  is  the  death  of  a  despairing  qoeen 
Not  worth  preventing,  though  too  well  foreseen  ? 
Ev'n  when  the  wintery  winds  command  yoor  stayi 
You  dare  the  tempest,  and  defy  the  sea. 
False  as  you  are,  suppose  you  were  not  bound 
To  lands  unknown,  and  foreign  coat^ts  to  sound; 
Were  Troy  restor'd,  and  Priam's  happy  feign. 
Now  dui^t  you  tempt,  for  Troy,  the  raging  main? 
See  whom  you  fly ;  am  1  the  foe  you  shtm  ? 
Now,  by  those  holy  vows  so  late4>egun. 
By  this  right  hand,  (since  I  have  nothing  more 
To  challenge,  but  the  faith  you  gave  before) 
I  b  g  you  by  these  tears  too  truly  shed. 
By  the  new  pleasures  of  our  nuptial  bed; 
If  ever  Dido,  when  you  most  were  kind. 
Were  pleasing  in  your  eyes,  or  touch'd  your  mind; 
By  thciie  my  prayers,  if  prayers  may  yet  have  place; 
Pity  the  fortunes  of  a  falling  race. 
For  you  I  have  provokM  a  tyrant's  hate; 
Incens'd  the  Libyan  and  the  Tyrian  state; 
For  you  alone  I  suffer  in  my  fame : 
Bereft  of  honour,  and  expos'd  to  shame ; 
Whom  have  I  now  to  trust?  (ungtateful  gnest ! 
That  only  name  remains  of  all  the  rest  \) 
What  have  I  left,  or  whithex  can  I  fly  ; 
Must  I  attend  Pygmaliotrs  cnielty  ? 
Or  till  Iliarbas  shall  in  triumph  lead 
A  queen,  that  proudly  Sfom'd  his  profier'd  bed  } 
Had  jrou  defcrr*d  at  leiftt  your  hasty  flight. 
And  left  behind  some  pledge  of  our  delight. 
Some  babe  to  bkss  the  mother's  moornfol  sight; 
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0hme  yota^  ififteiil  tomi^ly  your  ptece : 
Whose  fcaturet  might  express  his  father's  ftuse ; 
I  slloold  not  then  compluii,  to  live  bereft 
Of  all  my  hosbaod.  or  be  wholly  heft!"        [eyes, 

Here  palHl^A  the  qtteen;  itnmov*d  be  holds  his 
By  Juve's  coronnand ;  nor  suffered  love  to  rise, 
Though  heaving  in  hii  hettt ;  and  thus  at  tengCh 

repKet: 
*'  Fhir  ^iieen,  you  never  can  enough  repeat 
Your  boundless  fsvotiit,  or  I  own  my  debt  i 
Kor  can  my  mind  forget  Elisa's  name, 
While  vital  breath  inspires  this  mortal  framt. 
This  only  let  me  speak  in  my  defence ; 
1  never  hop'd  a  secret  flight  from  h^nce : 
Much  less  pretended  to  the  lawful-claim 
Of  sacred  nuptials,  or  a  hutiband'^B  name. 
For  if  indul^nt  Heaven  would  leave  me  free. 
And  net  submit  my  lifie  to  fate's  decree, 
My  choice  would  lead  n«e  to  the  Thijan  short, 
llioae  relics  to  review,  their  dust  adore ; 
iind  Priam*s  rain'd  palace  to  restore. 
But  now  the  Delphian  oracle  commands. 
And  fite  Invites  me  to  the  Latian  lands. 
That  is  the  promised  place  to  which  I  steer^ 
And  all  my  vows  arc  terminated  there. 
If  3K>u,  a  T3rrinn,  and  a  stranger  bom, 
With  walls  and  towers  a  Tibyan  town  adorn  ; 
Why  may  not  we,  like  you  a  foreigno'ace, 
like  you  seek  shtilter  in  a  foreign  place  ? 
A%  often  as  the  nif  ht  obioures  the  skies 
With  humid  fthades,  or  twinklinf  surs  arise, 
Anchiscs'  angry  ghost  in  dreams  appeati, 
Chides  my  delay,  and  fills  my  soul  with  fecrs  | 
Atfd  young  Ascanius  Justly  may  complain. 
Of  his  defrauded  fate,  and  destin'd  reign. 
£v*n  now  the  herald  of  the  gods  appeared. 
Waking  I  saw  him,  and  his  messa^  heard. 
From  Jove  he  came  commissioned,    heavenly 

bright 
With  radiant  beams,  and  manifest  to  sight. 
The  sender  and  the  sent,  I  both  attest. 
These  walls  he  entered,  knd  those  words  express'd; 
Fair  queen,  oppose  not  what  the  gods  command ', 
ForCd  by  my  fate,  I  leave  your  happy  land." 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  already  she  began, 
With  sparkling  eyes,  tb  view  the  guilty  man; 
From  head  to  foot  surveyed  his  person  o'er. 
Nor  longer  these  outrageous  threats  forbore: 
'*  False  as  thou  art,  and  more  than  false,  forsworn ; 
Kot  sprung  fh)m  noMe  blood,  nor  goddess-bom. 
But  hewn  from  hardenM  entrails  of  a  rock; 
And  rough  Hyrcanian  tigers  gave  th'^e  suck. 
Why  should  I  fawn  ?  what  have  I  worse  to  feu'? 
Did  he  once  look,  or  lend  a  listening  ear; 
Sierh'd  when  I  sobbM,  or  shed  one  kindly  tear  ? 
All  symptoms  of  a  base  ungrateful  mind, 
'So  foul,  that  which  is  worse,  'tis  hard  to  find. 
OlT  man's  iujustice,  why  should  I  complain  ? 
The  gods,  and  Jove  himself,  behold  in  vain 
Triumphant  treason,  yet  no  thunder  fiies: 
Nor  Juno  views  my  wrongs  with  equal  eyes; 
Faithless  is  Earth,  and  faithless  are  the  skies! 
Justice  is  fled,  and  truth  is  now  no  more ; 
I  sav'd  the  shipwrecked  exile  on  my  shore : 
With  needfhl  food  his  hungry  Trtyans  fed : 
}  took  the  traitor  to  my  throne  and  bed: 
F^  that  I  was! — 'tis  little  to  repeat 
The  rest,  I  stor'd  anil  riggM  his  ruin'd  fleet 
I  rave,  I  rave !   A  god's  command  he  pleads  ! 
And  maktts  Heavan  ACCtitonry  lo  kif  deedtr 
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Now  Lycian  lots,  and  d»w  the  Deliao  god. 

Now  Hermes  »  employ'd  from  Jove's  abode. 

To  warn  him  henee;  as  if  the  peaceful  state 

Of  heavenly  powers  were  touch'd  with  human  fatel 

But  go;  thy  flight  no  longer  I  detain ; 

Go  seek  thy  promised  kmgdom  through  the  vainl 

Yet,  if  the  Heaveils  will  ht^r  my  pious  vow> 

The  faithless  wares,  not  hglf  so  false  as  thou. 

Or  secret  sands,  shall  sepulchres  afibrd 

To  thy  proud  vessels  and  their  perjuHd  lord. 

Then  shalt  thou  call  On  injur'd  Dido's  names 

Dido  shall  oome,  in  a  black  sulphury  flame ; 

When  death  has  once  ditselv'd  her  mortal  frtmei 

Shall  smile  to  see  the  traitor  vainly  weepf 

Her  angry  ghost,  arising  from  the  deep^ 

Shall  haunt  thee  waking,  and  disturb  thy  sleeps 

At  least  my  shade  thy  punbhment  shall  know  | 

And  fAme  shall  spread  the  pleaaiog  news  Mow.'* 

Abruptly  here  she  stops:  then  turns  away 
Her  loathing  eyes,  And  shuns  the  sight  of  day. 
Amaz'd  he  stood,  revolving  in  Us  mind 
What  speech  to  frame,  and  what  excuse  to  fln^ 
Her  fieaHtil  maids  their  fainting  mistress  led  i 
And  softly  laid  her  on  her  ivory  bed. 

But  good  JEneas,  though  he  much  desir'd 
To  give  that  pity,  which  her  grief  requir'd, 
Though  much  the  moum'd  and  laboured  with  hit 
Reaolv'd  at  length,  obeys  the  will  of  Jove  c    [lo^i 
Reviews  fait  forces;  they  with  early  care 
Unmoor  their  vessels,  and  for  sea  prepare. 
The  fleet  is  toon  afloat,  in  all  its  pride: 
And  ««ll-caullt'd  gallies  in  the  harbour  ride. 
7*hen  oaks  for  oars  they  fell'd ;  or,  as  they  stood, 
Of  its  green  arms  despoil'd  the  growing  wood, 
Studious  of  flight:  the  beach  is  eover'd  o'er 
With  Trojan  bands  that  blacken  all  the  shore: 
On  every  side  are  seen,  descending  down. 
Thick  swarms  of  soldiers  loaden  from  the  tows. 
Thus,  in  battalia,  march  embodied  ant% 
Fearful  of  winter,  and  of  future  wants, 
V  invade  the  com,  and  to  their  cells  ooovsgr 
The  plnnder'd  forage  of  their  yellow  prey. 
The  sable  troops,  along  the  narrow  tracks, 
Scarce  bear  the  weighty  burden  on  their  backs  t 
Some  set  their  shoulders  on  the  ponderous  grain  ; 
5tome  guard  the  spoil ;  some  lash  the  lagging  train  | 
All  ply  their  several  tasks,  and  equal  to^  sustaiB. 
What  pangs  the  tender  breast  of  Dido  tore. 
When,  from  the  tower,  she  s«w  the  oovcr'd  tkitrti 
And  heard  the  shouts  of  sailora  from  afar, 
Mix'd  with  the  murmurs  of  the  watery  war ! 
All-powerful  love,  what  changes  i^nst  thou  cause 
In  human  hearts,  subjected  to  thy  laws  I 
Once  more  her  haughty  soul  the  t3rrant  bends ; 
To  prayers  and  mean  sabmiMions  she  descondti: 
No  female  art  or  aids  she  left  untry'd, 
Nor  counsels  unexplor'd,  before  she  dy'd. 
**  Look,  Anna,  look  \  the  Trojans  crowd  to  sea ; 
They  spread  their  canvass,  and  their  anchors  weigh : 
The  shouting  crew,  their  ships  with  garlands  bind. 
Invoke  the  sea-gods,  and  invite  the  wind. 
Could  I  have  thought  this  threatening  blow  so  near, 
My  tender  soul  had  been  fbrewani'd  to  bear. 
Put  do  not  you  my  last  reqnest  deny. 
With  yon  perfidious  man  your  interest  tryj 
And  bring  me  news,  if  I  mnst  live  or  die. 
You  are  bis  favourite,  you  alone  can  find 
The  dark  recesses  of  his  himost  miqd  : 
fn  all  his  trusty  secrets  you  have  p«rt. 
And  know  the  soft  apprMch«e  to  his  heart. 
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Haste  then,  and  htsmbly  leek  my  haughty  foe; 
Tell  him,  I  d:d  not  wkb  the  Qrecians  go ; 
Kor  did  my  fleet  against  hit  friends  employ, 
Kor  swore  the  ruin  of  unhappy  TVoy ; 
Kor  mov*d  with  hands  prophane  his  father's  dust; 
Why  should  he  then  reject  a  suit  so  just ! 
Whom  does  he  shun,  and  whither  would  he  fly  ^ 
,     Can.be  this  last,  this  only  prayer  deny ! 
Let  him  at  least  his  dangerous  flight  delay. 
Wait  better  winds,  and  hope  a  calmer  sea. 
The  tiuptials  he  dibclaims,  I  urge  no  more ; 
Let  hhn  pursue  the  promisM  Latian  shore. 
A  short  delay  is  all  1  ask  him  now, 
A  pause  of  grief,  an  interval  from  wee : 
Till  my  soft  soul  be  temper*d  to  snstain 
Aocustom^d  sorrows,  and  innr'd  to  pain. 
If  you  in  pity  grant  this  one  request, 
My  death  shall  glut  the  hatred  of  hia  breast"    . 
This  mournful  message  pious  Anna  bears, 
And  seconds,  with  her  own,  her  sister's  tears: 
But  all  h^  weU  are  still  employed  in  vahi; 
Again  she  comes,  and  is  refiis'd  again.       [move; 
His  hardeuM  heart  nor  prayers  nor  threaten!  ugs 
Fate,  and  the  god,  bad  stopped  his  ears  to  love. 

As  when  the  winds  their  airy  quarrel  try, 
Jttstling  from  every  quarter  of  the  sky, 
This  way  and  that  the  mountain  oak  they  bend. 
His  boughs  they  shatter,  and  his  branches  rend; 
With   leaves  and  foiling  mast  they  spread  the 
The  hollow  valle]^*  ettho  to  the  sound ;      [ground, 
Unmov*d,  the  royal  plant  their  fury  mocks. 
Or,  shaken,  clings  more  closely  to  the  rocks: 
Far  as  he  shoots  his  towering  head  on  high. 
So  deep  in  earth  his  fix'd  foundations  lie: 
No  less  a  storm  the  Trojan  hero  bears  $ 
Thick  messages  and  loud  oomplainU  he  heart, 
And  bandy*d  words  still  beating  on  his  ears. 
Sighs,  groans,  and  tears,  proclaim  his  inward 

pains. 
But  the  firm  purpose  of  his  heart  remains. 

The  wretched  queen,  pursu'd  by  cruel  fate. 
Begins  at  length  tlie  light  of  Heaven  to  hate. 
And  loaths  to  live:  then  dire  portents  she  sees, 
lb  hasten-on  the  death  her  soul  decrees ; 
Strange  to  relate:  for  when,  before  thie  shrine. 
She  pours,  in  sacrifice,  the  purple  wine. 
The  purple  wine  is  tum*d  to  putrid  blooKl, 
And  the  white  ofiisr'd  milk  converU  to  mud. 
This  dire  presage,  to  her  alone  reveal'd. 
From  all,  and  ev^n  her  sister,  she  concealed. 
A  marble  temple'  stood  within  the  grove. 
Sacred  to  death,  and  to  her  tnurder'd  love ; 
That  honour*d  chapel  she  had  hung  aronnd 
With  snowy  fleeces,  and  with  garlands  crown'd: 
Oft,  when  she  visited  this  lonely  dome. 
Strange  voices  issued  from  her  husband's  tomb  :^ 
She  thought  she  heard  him  summon  her  away, 
invite  her  to  his  grave,  and  chide  her  stay. 
Hourly  'tis  heard,  when,  with  a  boding  note, 
,  The  solitary  screech-owl  strains  her  throat: 
And  on  a  chimney's  top,  or  turret's  height. 
With  songs  obscene  disturbs  ihe  silence  of  the  night. 
Besides,  old  prophecies  augment  her  fears. 
And  stem  ^oeas  in  her  dreams  appears 
Disdainful  as  by  day :  she  seems  aJone 
To  wander  in  her  sle6p,  through  ways  unknown, 
Gutdelcss  and  dark :  or,  in  a  desert  plain. 
To  seek  her  subjects,  and  to  seek  in  vain. 
Uke  Pentheus,  when,  distracted  with  his  fear. 
Me  sair  tfwo  cuns*  and  double  Tlffibos  appear: 


Or  mad  Orestes,  when  hif  mothev'ft  gliOBt-  ' 
Full  in  his  face  infismal  torches  toss'd ; 
And  shook  her  snaky  locks:  he  shuns  the  tight, 
Flies  o'er  the  stage,  surprised  with  mortal  fright ; 
The  furies  guard  the  door,  and  intercept  hb 
flight 
Now,  ainking  underneath  a  load  of  grief^ 
Prom  death  alone  she  seeks  her  last  relief: 
The  time  and  means  resolv'd  within  her  breaat»  - 
She  to  ber  mournful  sister  thus  address'd 
(Dissembling  hope,  her  ckmdy  front  she  dears. 
And  a  false  vigour  in  ber  eyes  appears): 
**  Rejoice,"  she  said,  *'  instructed  from  above. 
My  lover  1  shall  gain,  or  lose  my  love. 
Nigh  rising  Atlas,  next  the  falling  Sun, 
Long  tracts  of  Ethiopian  climates  run: 
Thecoma  Massylian  princess  1  have  found. 
Honoured  for  ^re,  f>r  magic  arts  renowned ; 
Th'  Hesperian  temple  was  her  trusted  care; 
Twas  shQ  supply'd  the  wakeful  dragon's  fore. 
She  poppy-seieds  in  honey  taught  to  steep, 
Reclaim'd  his  rage,  and  sootb'd  him  into  sleep« 
She  watch'd  the  golden  fruit ;  her  charms  unbind 
1  he  chains  of  love,  or  fix  them  on.  the  mind. 
She  stops  the  torrents,  leaves  the  channel  dry; 
Repels  the  stars,  and  backward  bears  the  sky. 
The  yawning  earth  rebellows  to  her  call. 
Pale  ghosts  aacend,  and  mountahi  ashes  fall* 
Witness,  ye  gods,  and  thou  my  better  part. 
How  loth  i  am  to  try  this  impious  art! 
Within  ilie  secret  court  with  silent  care. 
Erect  a  lofty  pile,  exposed  in  air ; 
Hang  on  the  topmost  part  the  Trcjan  vest. 
Spoils,  arms  and  presents  of  my  foithless  guest. 
Next,  under  these,  the  bridal  bed  be  plac'd, 
Where  1  my  ruin  in  his  arms  embrac'd : 
All  rdics  of  the  wretch  are  doom'd  to  fhre. 
For  so  the  priestess  and  ber  charms  require.'' 
Thus    far    she   said,  and  farther  q»eech  for* 

bears: 
A  mortal  paleness  in  her  face  appears : 
Yet  the  mistrustlets  Anna  oould  not  find 
The  secret  funeral  in  thete  rites  design'd. 
Nor  thought  to  dire  a  rage  possess'd  ber  mmd. 
Unknowing  of  a  train  conceal'd  so  well. 
She  fear'd  no  worse  than  when  Sichsens  fell: 
Therefore  obeys.    The  fotal  pile  they  rear 
Within  the  secret  court,  expos'd  in  air. 
The  cloven  holms  and  pines  are  beap'd  on  high;   ' 
And  garlands  on  the  hollow  spaces  lie. 
.Sad  cypress,  vervain,  yew,  compose  the  wreath. 
And  every  baleful  green  denoting  death. 
The  queen,  determin'd  to  the  fatal  deed. 
The  spoils  and  sword  he  left,  in  order  spread: 
And  the  man's  image  on  tbe  nuptial  bed. 

And  now  (the  sacred  altars  plac'd  around) 
The  priestess  enters,  with. her  hair  unbound, 
And  thrice  invokes  the  powers  below  the  ground. 
Night,  Erebus,  and  Chaos,  she  proclaims. 
And  threefold  Hecate,  with  her  hundred  names. 
And  three  Dianas:     next  she  sprinkles  round. 
With  fKign'd  Avemian  drops,  the  hallow'd  ground: 
Culls  hoary  simples,  found  by  Phoebe's  light. 
With  brazen  sickles  reap'd  at  noon  of  night. 
Then  mixes  baleful  juices  in  the  bowl, 
And  cuts  tbe  forehead  of  a  new-bom  foal ; 
Robbing  the  mother's  love.    The  destin'd  queen    . 
Obscrvea;  asaiiting  at  the  rites  obacene: 
A  lenven'd  cake  in  her  devoted  hands 
SAie  holds,  and  next  the  highest  altar  rtaods : 
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One  tender  fbot  «nt  shod,  her  other  bare, 
Girt  was  her  gathered  gown,  and  loose  her  bahr. 
Thus  dressed,   she  suum^on^d,   with  her  dying 

breath, 
The  Heavens  and  planets,  conscious  of  her  death; 
And  every  power,  if  any  rules  above, 
Who  minds,  or  who  revenges,  ii:\jur*d  love. 

'Twas  dead  of  night,  when  weary  bodies  close 
Their  eyes  in  balmy  sleep  and  soft  repose  : 
The  winds  no  longer  whisper  through  the  woods. 
Nor  murmuring  tides  disturb  the  gentle  floods, 
The  stars  in  silent  order  mov'd  around. 
And  peace,  with  downy  wings,  was  brooding  on 

the  gro'.iod. 
The  flocks  and  herds,  and  partycolour*d  fowl. 
Which  haunt  the  woods,  or  swim  the  weedy  pool. 
Stretched  on  the  quiet  earth  securely  lay, 
forgetting  the  past  labours  of  the  day. 
All  else  of  Nature's  common  gift  partake ; 
Unhappy  Dido  was  alone  awake. 
Nor  sleep  nor  ease  the  furious  queen  can  find; 
Sleep  fled  her  eyes,  as  quiet  fled  her  mind. 
Despair,  and  rage,  and  love,  divide  her  heart : 
Despair  and  rage  had  some,  but  love  the  greater 

part. 
Then  thus  she  said  within  her  secret  mind: 
"  What  shall  I  do ;  what  succour  can  I  find  I 
Become  a  suppliant  to  Hiarba's  pride, 
Aod  take  my  turn,  to  court  and  be  deny'd  ! 
Shall  I  with  this  ungrateful  Trojan  go, 
Fonake  an  empire,  and  attend  a  foe  ? 
Himself  I  refug'd,  and  his  train  relieved ; 
'Tis  true :  but  am  I  sure  to  be  ri^ceiv'd  ? 
Cfin  gratitude  in  Trojan  souls  have  place  ? 
Laomedon  still  lives  in  all  his  race  ! 
Then,  shall  I  seek  alone  the  churlish  crew, 
And  with  my  fleet  their  flying  saiU  pursue  ? 
What  force  have  I  bnt  those,  whom  scarce  before 
I  drew  reluctant  from  their  native  shore  ? 
Will  they  again  embark  at  my  desire 
Once  more  sustain  the  seas,   and  quit  their 

second  Tyre  ? 
Rather  with  steel  thy  guilty  breast  invade. 
And  take  the  fortune  thou  thyself  hasit  made. 
Your  pity,  sieter,  first  seduc'd  my  mind ; 
Or  seconded  too  well  what  I  designed. 
These  dear-bopgbt  pleasures  had  I  never  known, 
Had  I  continued  free,  and  still  my  own  j 
Avoiding  love,  1  had  not  found  despair : 
But  shar'd,  with  savage  beasts,  the  common  air  ; 
Like  them  a  lonely  life  I  might  have  led. 
Not  mouroM  the  living,  nor  dii»turbM  the  dead.*' 
These  thoughts  she  brooiled  in  her  anxious  breast ; 
On  board,  the  Trojan  found  more  easy  rrst. 
Kesolv^d  to  sail,  iu  sleep  he  pass'd  the  night; 
And  order'd  all  things  for  his  early  flight, 
To  whom  once  more  the  winged  god  appears : 
His  former  youthful  mien  and  shape  he  wears. 
And,  with  this  new  alarm,  invades  his  ears  •■ 
*'  Sleep'st  thou,  O  goddess-born  !  and  canst  thou 

drown 
TTiy  needful  cans,  so  near  a  hostile  town. 
Beset  vritU  fot^s  ?  nor  hear'st  the  western  gales 
Invite  thy  passage,  and  inspire  thy  sails  ? 
She  harbouni  in  hrr  heart  a  furious  hate ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  the  dire  etfects  too  late; 
Fixt  on  revenge,  and  obstinate  to  die ; 
Haste  swiftly  hence,  while  thou  hast  power  to  fly. 
Tlie  sea  with  ships  will  soon  he  cover'd  o'er, 
Aud  blasting  ^ebraods  kindle  all  the  shore. 


Prevent  her  rage,  while  ni^t  obscures  the  skies  ; 
And  sail  before  the  purple  mom  arise. 
Who  knows  what  hazanis  thy  delay  may  bring  } 
Woman's  a  various  and  a  changeful  thing." 
Thus  Hermes  in  the  dream  ;  then  took  his  flight. 
Aloft  in  air  unseen ;  and  mix'd  with  night. 
Twice  wam'd  by  the  celestial  messenger. 
The  pious  prince  arose  with  hasty  fear : 
Then  rous'd  his  drowsy  train  without  delay. 
*'  Haste  to  your  banks ;  your  crooked  anchors  weigh  ; 
And  spread  your  flying  sails,  and  stand  to  sea.   * 
A  god  commands ;  he  stood  before  my  sight ; 
And  urg'd  us  once  again  to  speedy  flight 

0  sacred  power,  what  power  soe'er  thou  art, 
To  thy  blessed  orders  I  resign  my  heart : 

Lead  thou  the  way ;  protect  thy  Trojan  bands  ; 
And  prosper  the  design  thy  will  commands." 
He  said,  and,  drawing  forth  his  flaming  sword. 
His  thundering  arm  divides  the  many-twisted  cordr 
An  emulating  zeal  inspires  his  train  ; 
They  ru6,  they  snatch ;  they  rush  into  the  main* 
With  headlong  haste  they  leave  the  <lescrt  shores. 
And  brush  the  liquid  seas  with  labouring  oars* 

Aurora  now  hsid  left  her  saflron  bed. 
And  beams  of  eariy  light  the  Hcavenso'erspread. 
When  from  a  tower  the  queen,  with  wakeful  eyes. 
Saw  day  point  upward  from  the  rosy  skies : 
She  look'd  to  seaward,  but  the  sea  was  void. 
And  scarce  in  ken  the  sailing  ships  descry'd  ; 
Stung  with  despite,  and  furious  with  despair. 
She  struck  her  trembling  breast,  ond  tore  her  hair. 
**  And  shall  th'  ungrateful  traitor  go,"  she  said, 
*'  My  land  forsaken,  and  my  love  betray'd  ? 
Shall  we  not  arm,  not  rush  from  every  street. 
To  follow,  sink,  and  bum  his  perjured  fleet  ? 
Haste ;  haul  my  gal  lies  out ;  pursue  the  foe :     * 
Bring  flaming  brands ;  set  sail,  and  swiftly  row. 
What  have  1  said  ?  Where  am  I  ?  Fury  turns 
My  brain,  and  my  distemper'd  bosom  bums. 
Then,  when  I  ^ve  my  person  and  my  throne. 
This  bate,  this  rage,  had  been  more  timely  shown. 
See  now  the  promised  faith,  the  vaunted  name. 
The  pious  man,  who,  rushing  through  the  flame, 
Preserv'd  his  gods  and  to  the  Phrygian  shore 
The  burden  of  his  feeble  father  bore !  [flooda 

1  should  have  torn  him  piece*meal ;    strow'd  io 
His  scatter'd  Kmbs,  or  left  ezpos'd  in  woods ; 
Dcstrey'd  hb  friends  and  son  ;  and,  from  the  fire. 
Have  set  the  reeking  boy  before  the  sire. 

Events  are  doubtful  which  on  battle  wait ; 
Yet  Where's  the  doubt  to  souls  secure  of  fate ! 
My  Tyriaos,  at  their  iojur'd  queen's  command. 
Had  toss'd  their  fires  amid  the  Trojan  band  : 
At  once  extinguish'd  all  the  faithless  name  ; 
And  I  myself  io  vengeance  of  my  shame, 
Had  fall'n  upon  the  pile  to  mend  the  funeral  flame* 
I'hou  Sun,  who  vicw'st  at  once  the  world  below, 
Thou  JUno,  guardian  of  the  nuptial  vow, 
Thou  Hecate,  hearken  fron^  tlij  dark  abodes  ; 
Ye  furies,  fiends,  and  violated  gods. 
All  powers  invok'd  with  Dido's  dying  breath, 
Attend  lier  curses,  and  avenge  her  death. 
If  so  the  fates  ordain,  and  Jove  commands, 
Th'  ungrateful  wretch  should  find  the  Latian  I 
Yet  let  a  race  untam'd,  and  hfllughty  foes, 
His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppose  ; 
Opprest  with  numbers  in  th'  unequal  fields 
His  men  discourag'd,  and  himself  expell'd  ; 
Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Torn  fsom  hik  subjectSi  and  his  sou's  embrace  s 
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Firei  let  him  see  hts  frienos  in  battte  Btoiii, 
And  their  untimely  fieite  lament  in  vain  .* 
And  when,  at  length,  the  ernel  war  shall  e«li90> 
Oil  hard  conditions  may  he  bay  hit  peaeew 
Nor  let  hhn  then  enjoy  suprsme  comnaod, 
But  fall  untimely  by  some  hostile  hand, 
And  lie  unbnried  on  the  barren  sand. 
Thesejure  my  prayer*,  and  this  my  dying  will : 
And  yon,  my  Tyrians,  every  cutse  fulfil ; 
Perpetual  hate,  and  mortal  wars  proclaim 
Against  the  prince,-  the  people,  and  the  name. 
These  grate^l  offerings  on  my  grave  bestow ; 
Nor  league,  nor  lovd,  the  hostile  nations  kaew : 
Now,'  Md  from  hence  in  every  fnture  age, 
When  rage  esccites  your  anas^  aad  strength  top- 

plies  the  rage, 
Rise  some  avenger  of  our  Iib3ran  blood ; 
With  fire  and  fword  pursue  the  perjured  brood  : 
Our  armt,  our  seas,  our  shores  oppos'd  to  thein. 
And  the  same  hate  descend  on  all  our  heirs;" 

This  said,  within  her  anxious  mind  she  weighs 
The- means  of  cutting  short  her  odions  days* 
Then>  to  Sichseus*  nurse  she  briefly  said 
(For  when  she  left  her  country  her's  was  dead)» 
"  Qo,  Barce,  call  my  sister ;  let  her  care 
The  bolemn  rites  of  sacrifice  prepare  : 
The  sheep,  and  all  the  atoning  offerings  brteg. 
Sprinkling  her  body  fh>n  the  crystal  spring 
With  living  drops :  then  let  her  come,  and  thou 
With  sacr^  fillets  bind  thy  hoary  brow* 
Thus  will  I  pay  my  vows  to  Stygian  JxfvB, 
And  end  the  cares  of  my  disastrous  Ibve. 
Then  cast  the  Trojan  image  on  the  fire. 
And,  as  that  bams,  my  passion  shall  expit«.^' 

The  nurse  moves  onward,  with  officious  care, 
And  all  the  speed  her  aged  limba  can  bear. 
But  furious  Dido,  with  dark  thoughts  invotvM, 
Shook  at  the  miglity  mischief  she  lesolv'd. 
With  livid  spots  distmguish'd  was  her  fiioe» 
Red  were  her  rolUng  eyes,  and  diA!0iiipes*4  heir 

paoe: 
Ghastly  she  gasM,  with  pain  tbt  drew  her  breAth, 
Juad  nature  shiver'd  at  approaching  death. 

Then  swiftly  to  the  fsttii  placs  she  pass'd. 
And  mounts  tiie  funeral  pile,  with  fiirioos  haste : 
Unsheaths  the  swoid  the  lYqjan  left  beUiii 
(Not  for  so  dire  an  enterprise  desigttM). 
|lot  when  she  viewed  the  garmenU  loosely  spread, 
Which  oooe  be  wore,  and  saw  the  oonsoious  bed. 
She  paus'd,  and,  with  a  sigh,  the  robes  embte'd; 
Theil  on  the  couch  her  trembling  body  cast^ 
Repress'd  the  ready  tears,  and  spoke  her  last : 
*'  Dear  pledge  of  my  love,  while  Heaven  so  pleased, 
R.eceive  a  soul  of  mortal  anguish  eas*d : 
My  fatal  course  is  finifh'd,  and  I  go, 
A  ghirious  name,  among  the  ghosts  bekm. 
A  lofty  city  by  my  bands  is  raised ; 
Pygmalion  punish*d,  and  my  lord  appeased. 
What  could  my  fortune  have  aflbrded  niDre> 
Had  the  false  Trojan  never  touched  my  shore  }** 
Then  kiss*d  the  conch ;  *'  and  mnst  I  die,'*  she  said, 
And  unrevengM  ?  'tis  doubly  to  be  dead  ! 
Yet  ev'n  this  death  with  pleasure  I  receive  } 
Qu  any  terms,  tis  belter  than  to  live. 
These  flames  from  far  may  the  fUse  Trqian  view ; 
These  boding  omens  his  base  flight  pursue.'* 
She  said,  ami  struck.     Deep  entered  in  her  side 
The  piercing  steel,  with  reeking  purple  dy'd : 
Clogg'd  in  the  wound  the  cruel  weapon  stands ; 
The  spouting  blood  ca«M  stfeMning  enher  kandi. 


Her  sad  attendant!  9a#  tbe  dea^fy  t/ttbtLe'f 

And,  with  lood  cries,  the  sounding  palaee  skoA 

Dlitrseted  from  the  firtaf  jl|^  they  fled, 

And  through  the  town  the  dismal  nioiOttr  spread* 

Firat  l^om  the  IHsfhMd dMirt  the  yell  began. 

Redoubled  thence  flrom  house  to  bowse  it  rah : 

The  gronns  of  Men,  with  shrieks^  laments,  and  eiM 

Of  ntfaung  women,  mount  the  vaulted  skies. 

Not  less  the  clamonr,  than  if  ancient  Tyra» 

Or  the  new  Carthage,  set  by  fbes  on  ftre, 

The  roiling  ruin,  with  thehr  lov*d  abodes, 

Involved  the  blazing  temples  of  theh*  gods. 

Her  sister  heatv^  aad,  ftirloUs  with  d«paif, 

She^beats  her  breast,  and  rends  her  3^1o#  hair: 

And,  calling  on  FMtAH  htAe  aloud, 

RbnsbreathksBtotheplnce,  and  breaks  th^cNHrA. 

"  Was  all  that  pomp  of  woe  for  this'  prepared. 

These  fires,  this  ftineral  pHe,  these  altars  rearm  } 

Was  all  this  train  of  plots  contriVd>**  said  die, 

"  All  only  to  deceive  unhappy  nfte  ? 

WbkAi  is  the  Hint}  Didst  thou  hi  death  prslend 

To  scorn  thy  sister,  or  delnd^  tfty  friend  ? 

Thy  snmmon'd  sister,  and  thy  fHend,  bad  nonei 

Okie  sword  had  serv>d  ni  both,  oneemnmon  taBb^ 

Was  1  to  raise  the  pile,  the  powers  iniftiktf, 

Not  to  be  p^ss«nt  at  the  fatal  stroft<»  ? 

At  once  then  hast  deMroyd  thyself  Ukd  me ; 

Thy  town,  thy  senate,  and  thy  eokmy  *. 

Bring  #ater,  batiie  the  wound  }  white  I  hi  deatb 

Lay  close  my  lips  to  h^s,  and  cateh  the  fiytag 

breath." 
This  said;  she  Ammts  the  pHe  with  eager  hnM»» 
And  in  her  arms  the  gast>ing  queen  enimweM: 
Her  tem^sles  chaf  M,  nnd  her  own  gatments  tM^ 
To  staunch  the  streaming  bkiod,  and  deinse  tlM 

gor*. 
Thrice  Dido  tryM  to  raise  het  drodpfAg  head^ 
i»id  feintlttg  thrice,  fell  gtoVKng  <m  the  bed. 
Thrice  op'd  her  heavy  eyes,  and  saw  the  ttgM| 
But,  having  found  it;  sidienM  at  the  light, 
Andeto&M  her  Rdl  at  lisst  hi  endless  nigftt. 

Then  Juno,  grievmg  that  she  shbuld  iuMaia 
A  death  so  ltttgeHn|,  nnd  M  full  of  phhi, 
Sent  Ms  down,  tn  free  her  fttMn  the  stviB 
Of  labouring  hature,  and  dissolve  her  life. 
For,  since  she  d/d,  net  doomM  by  Heaven^ 
Or  h)»  owh  crfWc,  but  human  easnidty,   [detre^ 
And  rage  of  Hive,  that  p^nng*d  her  In  despiUri 
The  Sisters  had  not  cnt  the  topioaost  hair. 
Which  Ptosetpine  and  they  can  only  know^ 
Nor  made  her  sacred  to  the  shades  below. 
Downward  the  various  goddess  took  her  flight; 
And  drew  a  thousand  colours  from  the  light : 
Then  stood  above  the  djring  lover's  hehd, 
And  laid,  "  I  thus  devote  thee  to  the  dead^ 
This  offering  to  th»  infernal  gods  I  bear  :*• 
Thus  ivhHe  she  spoke  she  cut  the  fiital  hair ; 
The  struggling  soul  wis  loosM,  and  KfiK  dIssolvU 
In  air. 


iHE  rirm  000k  6^ 
TBE  JBN£IS. 


THE  AROaMEMT. 


£kbas,  setting  sail  frbm  AlHc,  is  dtiven,   by  t 
stomii  on  the  «o«9t  nf  SleUy;  «her»  lie  l» 
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bocpHaMy  i«eei«<M  kff  his  fnend  Acesles,  king 
of  part  Qf  the  Mtand,  and  born  of  Trojan  pafen- 
tagc  He  applies  himself  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  tiis  father  with  divine  honowrs :  and 
ttoeofdingly  institutes  funeral  games,  and  ap- 
points prises  for  those  who  should  conquer  in 
them.  While  the  ceremonies  were  peifonntng, 
Juno  senda  Iris  to  persuade  the  Tro^n  women 
to  bum  theahips;  who,  upon  her  instigation, 
set  fire  to  them,  which  burnt  four,  and  would 
have  consumed  the  rest,  had  not  Jupiter,  by  a 
miracuious  shower,  extinrnishtid  it.  Upon  this 
.£nea8,  by  the  advice  ctf  one  of  his  generals, 
and  a  vision  of  his  father,  builds  a  city  for  the 
women,  old  men,  and  others  %rho  were  either 
unfit  for  war,  or  weary  of  the  voyage,  and  sails 
fer  Italy:  Venus  procures  of  Neptune  a  safe 
voyage  for  him  and  all  his  men,  excepting  only 
his  pilot  Paliaurus,  who  was  unfortunately  lost 


Meakttmc  the  'ntjan  cuts  his  watery  way, 
Fix*d  on  his  voyage  through  the  curling  sea: 
Then,  casting  back  his  eyes,  with  dire  ame7.o, 
8eos,  on  the  Punic  shore,  the  mounting  blaze. 
The  caiise  unknowi^ ;  yet  bis  presaging  mind 
The  fate  of  Dido  from  the  fire  divin'd : 
He  knew  the  stormy  souls  of  woman-kind. 
What  secret  springs  their  eager  passions  move, 
How  capable  of  death  for  injur'd  love. 
Dire  auguries  from  hence  the  Trojans  draw. 
Till  neither  fires  nor  shining  shores  they  saw« 
^ow  teas  and  skies  their  prospect  only  bound, 
iln  4P>pty  space  above,  a  floating  field  around, 
l^nt  soon  the  Heavens  with  shadows  were  o*er« 

spread  ; 
A  sweHing  cloud  hung  hovering  o^er  their  head  : 
Livid  it  lookM,  the  threatening  of  a  storm ; 
Then  night  and  horrour  ocean's  face  deform. 
The  pilot,  Palinurus,  cry*d  aloud, 
**  What  gusts  of  weather  from  that  gathering  cloud 
My  thoughts  presage !  Ere  yet  the  tempest  roars 
Stand  to  your  tackle,  mates,  and  stretch  your  oars ; 
Contract  your  swelling  sails,  and  luff  to  wind  :" 
The  frighted  crew  perform  the  task  assignM. 
Then,  to  his  feariess  chief,  "  Not  Heaven,''  said  he, 
•*  Though  Jove  himself  should  promise  Italy, 
Can  stem  the  torrent  of  this  raging  sea  ! 
Mark  how  the  shifting  winds  from  west  arise, 
And  what  collected  night  involves  ihe  skies ! 
Nor  can  our  shaken  vessels  live  at  sea ; 
Much  less  against  the  tempest  force  their  way ; 
'Tis  fate  diverts  our  course,  and  fate  we  must  obey. 
Not  far  from  hence,  if  I  observed  aright 
The  southing  of  the  stars,  and  polar  light, 
Sicilia  lies;  whose  hospitable  Shores 
In  safety  we  may  reach  with  struggling  oars." 
iEneas  then  reply'd,  "  Too  sure  I  find. 
We  strive  in  vain  against  the  seas  and  wind  : 
Now  shift  your  sails  :  what  pUce  can  please  me 

more 
Than  what  you  promise,  the  Sicilian  shore ; 
Whose  hoUow'd  earth  Anchises'  bones  contains. 
And  where  a  prince  of  Trojan  lineage  reigns  ?" 
The  course  resolv'd,  before  the  western  wind 
They  scud  amain,  and  make  the  port  assigned. 

Meantime  Acestes,  from  a  lofty  stand, 
Beheld  the  Qeet  descending  on  the  land ; 


And,  not  unmindful  of  his  ancient  vtce, 

Down  from  the  clifif  be  ran  with  eager  pace. 

And  held  Che  hero  in  a  striot  embrace. 

Of  a  rough  Lib3ran  bear  the  spoils  he  wore; 

And  either  hand  a  pointed  javelin  bore. 

His  mother  was  a  dame  of  Dardan  blood  ; 

His  sire  Crinisius,  a  Sicilian  flood  ; 

He  weloomes  his  returning  friends  ashore 

With  plentoous  country  oates,  and  homely  storei 

Now,  when  the  following  oaom  had  chas'd  away 
The  flying  sUrs,  and  light  rebtor'd  the  day, 
JEneas  cali'd  the  Trojan  troops  around, 
And  thus  bespoke  them  from  a  rising  ground  t 
"  Offspring  of  Heaven,  divine  Dardanian  race. 
The  Sua  revolving  through  th'  ethereal  space. 
The  shining  circle  of  the  year  ha6  flll'd, 
Since  fir»t  this  isle  my  father's  ashc*  held  i 
And  now  the  rising  day  renews  the  year 
(A  day  for  over  sad,  for  ever  df ar). 
This  would  I  celebrate  with  annual  games. 
With  gifts  on  altars  pil'd,  and  holy  flames. 
Though  banish'd  to  Getulia's  barren  sands, 
Caught  on  the  Grecian  seas,  or  hostile  lands : 
But  sinee  this  happy  storm  our  fleet  has  driven 
(Not,  as  I  deem,  without  the  will  of  Heaven) 
Upon  these  friendly  shores  and  flowery  plains, 
Whieh  hide  Anchises,  and  his  blest  remains. 
Let  us  with  joy  perfomt  his  honours  due,  [renew;. 
And  pray  for  prosperous  winds,  our  voyage  to 
Pray  that  in  towns  and  templc-s  of  our  own. 
The  name  of  great  Anchises  may  be  known. 
And  yearly  games  may  spread  the  god's  ronown. 
Our  sports,  Acestes,  of  the  Trojan  race, 
With  royal  gifts  ordain'd,  is  pleas'd  to  grace : 
Two  steers  on  every  ship  the  kmg  bestows  ; 
His  gods  and  ours  shaU  share  your  equal  vows. 
Besides,  if  nine  days  hence,  the  rosy  mom 
Shall,  with  unclouded  light,  the  skies  adorn. 
That  day  with  solemn  sports  I  mean  to  grace : 
Light  gallies  on  the  seas  shall  run  a  watery  race. 
Some  shall  in  swiftness  for  the  goal  contend, 
And  others  try  the  twanging  b^  to  bend : 
The  strong  with  iron  gauntlets  arm'd  shall  itan^, 
Oppos'd  in  combat  on  the  yellow  sand. 
Let  all  be  present  at  the  games  prepared, 
And  joyful  victors  wait  the  just  reward. 
But  now  assist  the  rites,  with  garlands  crown'd  ;•* 
He  said,  and  first  his  brows  with  m3rrtle  bound. 
Then  Helymus,  by  his  example  led. 
And  oM  Acestes,  each  adom'd  hb  head ; 
Thus  young  Ascanius,  with  a  sprightly  grace. 
His  temples  ty'd,  and  all  the  Trojan  race. 

iCneas  then  advanc'd  amidst  the  train, 
By  thousands  fbllow'd  through  the  flowery  plain. 
To  great  Anchises'  tomb :  which,  when  he  found, 
He  pour'd  to  Baochus,  on  the  hollow'd  ground. 
Two  bowls  of  sparkling  wine,  of  milk  two  more. 
And  two  from  offer'd  bulls  of  purple  gore. 
With  roses  then  the  sepulchre  he  strow'd  ; 
And  thus  his  father's  ghost  bespoke  aloud  s 
*'  Hail,  O  ye  holy  manes !  hail  again. 
Paternal  ashes,  now  review'd  in  vain  1 
The  gods  permitted  not  that  you,  with  mo, 
^ould  reach  the  promis'd  shores  of  Italy  ; 
Or  Tyber's  flood,  what  flood  soe'erU  be." 
^rce  had  he  finish 'd,  when,  with  speckled  pride, 
A  serpent  from  the  tomb  began  to  glide  ; 
His  hugy  bulk  on  seven  high  volumes  roli'd  ; 
Blue  was  bis  breadth  of  bac^,  but  streak'd  with 
scaly  gold^ 
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Thai,  riding  on  his  curls,  he  seem'^  to  past    ' 
A  rolling  fire  along,  and  singe  the  grass. 
More  various  colours  through  bis  body  run. 
Than  Iris,  when  her  bow  imbibes  tbe  Sun: 
Betwixt  tbe  rising  altars,  and  around,  , 
The  sacred  monster  shot  along  the  ground ; 
With  harmless  play  amidst  the  bowls  he  pass'd, 
And,  with  his  lolling  tongue,  assayM  the  taste : 
Thus  fed  with  boly  food,  tbe  wondrous  guest 
Within  the  hollow  tomb  retired  to  resL 
The  pious  prince,  surprised  at  what  he  view*d, 
llie  funeral  honours  with  more  zeal  r^ewM  : 
Doubtful  if  this  tbe  place's  genius  were. 
Or  guardian  of  bis  father's  sepulchre. 
Pive  sheep,  according  to  the  rites,  he  slew. 
As  many  swine,  and  steers  of  sable  hue ; 
Kow  g&nerous  wine  he  from  the  goblets  pour'd. 
And  caird  his  father's  ghost,  from  Hell  restor'd. 
The  glad  attendants  in  long  order  come. 
Offering  their  gifts  at  great  Anchises'  tomb  ; 
Some  add  more  oxen ;  some  divide  the  spoil ; 
Some  place  the  chargers  on  tbe  grassy  soil ; 
Some  blow  the  fires,  and  offer'd  entrails  broiL 

Now  came  the  day  desired :  the  skies  were 
bright 
With  rosy  lustre  of  the  rising  light ; 
Tbe  bofdering  people,  rous'd  by  sounding  fiune 
Of  Trcgan  feMts,  and  great  Acestes' name, 
The  crowded  shore  with  aoclaoiatiocis  fill. 
Part  to  behold,  and  part  to  prove  their  skilL 
And  first  the  gifts  in  public  view  they  place, 
Oieen  laurel  wreaths,  and  palm  Tthe  victor's 
Within  the  circle,  arms  and  tripods  lie,    [grace): 
Ingots  of  gofd  and  silver  heap'd  on  high. 
And  vests  embroider'd  of  the  Tynan  dye. 
The  trumpet's  clangour  then  the  feast  proclaims, 
And  all  prepare  for  their  appointed  games. 
Four  gallies  first,  with  equal  rowers  bear. 
Advancing,  in  the  watery  lists  appear. 
The  speedy  Dolphin,  that  outstrips  the  wind. 
Bore  Mnestheos,  author  of  the  Memmian  kind  i 
Gyas  the  vast  Cbimasra's  bulk  commands. 
Which  rising  like  a  towering  city  sUnds  : 
Three  Trojans  tug  at  every  labouring  oar ; 
Three  banks  iu  three  degrees  the  sailors  bore  j 
Beneath  their  sturdy  strokes  tbe  billows  roar. 
Sergesthus,  who  began  the  Sergian  race, 
In  the  great  Cetitaiur  took  the  leading  place : 
Cloanthus  on  the  sea-green  Scylla  stood. 
From  whom  Cluentius  draws  hii  Trojau  blood. 

Far  in  the  sea,  against  the  fbanung  shore. 
There  stands  a  rock  i  tbe  raging  billows  roar 
Above  his  bead  in  storms ;  but,  when  'tis  clear, 
Uncnri  their  ridgy  backs,  and  at  his  foot  appear. 
In  peace  bdow  the  gentle  waters  run  ; 
Tbe  cormorants  above  lie  basking  iu  the  Sun. 
Op  this  the  hero  fix'd  an  oak  in  sight. 
The  mark  to  guide  the  mariners  aright 
Tobf^r  with  this,  the  seamen  stretch  their  oars ; 
Then  round  the  rock  they  steer,  and  seek  the 

former  shores. 
The  lots  decide  t^eir  place  >  above  the  rest, 
Eaeh  l^er  shhiing  in  his  Tyrian  rest : 
The  common  crew,  with  wreaths  of  poplar  boughs. 
Their  temples  crown,  and  shade  their  sweaty  biows. 
Besmear'd  with  oil,  their  naked  shoulders  shine : 
All  take  their  seats,  and  wait  the  sounding  sign. 
They  gripe  their  oars,  and  every  panting  breast 
li  rais'd  by  turns  with  hope,  by  turns  with  fear  de- 
pressed. 


Tbe  clangour  of  the  trumpet  fSves  Hht  tigai 
At  once  they  start  advancing  ia  a  iioe. 
With  sbouta  the  sailors  rend  the  starry  akiei ; 
Lash'd  with  their  oars,  the  saioky  billows  rise ; 
Sparkles  the  briny  main,  and  tbe  vex'd  ocean  friei. 
£xact  in  time,  with  equal  strokes  they  row  : 
At  once  the  bmshing  oaca  and  brazen  prow 
Dash  up  the  sandy  waves,  and  ope  the  -depths 
Not  fiery  coursers,  in  a  chariot  race,  [beiov. 

Invade  the  field  with  half  so  swift  a  pace. 
Not  tbe  fierce  driver  with  more  fvaj  lends 
Tbe  sounding  lash  i  and,  ere  the  stroke  descends. 
Low  to  the  whe^s  his  pliant  body  bends. 
Tbe  partial  crowd  their  bcpes  and  fears  divide. 
And  aid,  with  eager  shouts,  the  tiavour'd  side. 
Cries,  murmurs,  clamours,  with  a  mixing  soond. 
From  woods  to  woods,  firom  bills  to  hills  rebonad* 
Amidst  the  loud  applauses  of  the  shore, 
Oyas  outstripp'd  the  rest,  and  sprung  before  ;    . 
Cloanthus,  better  mann'd,  pursu'd  him  £sst ; 
But  his  o'er-masted  galley  check'd  hb  haste. 
The  Centour,  and  the  Dotphlti  brush  tbe  brine 
With  equal  oars,  advancing  in  a  line : 
And  now  the  ougbty  Centaur  seems  to  lead. 
And  now  the  speedy  Dolphm  gets  a-head : 
Now  board  to  board  the  rival  vessels  row  ; 
The  billows  lave  tbe  skies,  and  ocean  groans  below. 
They  reach'd  the  mark :  proud  Oyas  and  his  traiv 
In  triumph  rode  the  victors  of  the  main : 
But  steering  round,  he  charg'd  his  pilot  stand 
More  close  to  shore,  and  skim  along  the  sand. 
Let  others  bear  to  sea.     Meosetes  beard. 
But  secret  shelves  too  cautiously  he  fear'd : 
And,  fearing,  sought  the  deep  j  and  still  aloof  he 

steer'd. 
With  louder  cries  the  captain  rall'd  again ;    ^ 
'*  Bear  tu  the  rocky  shore,  and  shun  the  main.^ 
He  spoke,  and,  speaking  at  his  stem,  he  saw 
The  bold  Cloanthus  near  theshelvings  draw  ? 
Betwixt  the  mark  and  him  the  Scylla  stood, 
And,  in  a  closer  compass,  ploughed  the  flood  : 
He  pass'd  the  mark,  and  wheeling  got  before : 
Gyas  blaKpbem'd  tbe  gods,  devoutly  swore, 
Cry'd  out  for  anger,  and  his  hair  be  tore. 
Mindless  of  othei's*  Hvm  (to  high  was  grown 
His  rising  rage)  and  careless  of  his  own. 
The  trembling  doUrd  to  the  deck  be  drew. 
And  hoisted  up,  and  ovcr-board  he  threw. 
This  done  he  seiz'd  the  helm,  his  fellows  cheer'd, 
Tum'd  short  upon  the  shelves,  aud  madly  stoer^d. 

Hardly  his  head  the  plunging  pilot  rears, 
CloggM  with  his  clothes,  and  cumber^  with  his 

years: 
Now  dropping  wet,  be  climbs  the  cliff  with  pain; 
The  cromd,  that  saw  him  fall,  and  float  again. 
Shout  from  the  distant  shore,  and  loudly  laugb'd. 
To  see  bis  heaving  breast  disgorge  tbe  briny 

draught. 
The  following  Centaur,  and  the  Dolphin's  crew. 
Their  vanish'd  hopes  of  victory  renew  :  , 

While  Oyas  lags,  they  kindle  in  the  race. 
To  reach  the  mark  :  Sergestbus  takes  the  place  3 
Mncstheus  pursues ;  and,  while  around  they  wind. 
Comes  up,  not  half  his  galley's  length  behiml. 
Then  on  the  deck  amidst  his  mates  appear'd. 
And  thus  their  drooping  courages  be  cbeer'd : 
**  My  friends,  and  Hector's  followers  beretofbre. 
Exert  your  vigour ;  tu?  the  labouring  oar  j    [cre^, 
Stretch'd  to  your  strokes,  my  sttll-unconquer'4 
>^lioi|i  from  the  flaming  walb  of  Troy  I  drew. 
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fntiiit,  onroommoiviaterett,  let  me  find 
That  strength  of  hand,  that  courage  of  the  mind^ 
Am  when  you  itemni'd  the  stroog  Malasan  flood. 
And  o'er  the  Syrtes*  broken  btllowa  row'd. 
I  teek  not  now  the  foremost V^lni  to  gain  $ 
Though  yet—But  ah,  that  haughty  wish  is  vain ! 
Let  those  enjoy  it  whom  the  gods  ordain. 
But  to  be  last,  the  lags  of  all  the  race. 
Redeem  yourselves  and  m^  ftom  that  disgrace." 
Now  one  and  all,  they  tug  amain ;  they  row 
At  the  full  stretch,  and  shake  the  brazen  prow. 
The  sea4>eneath  them  sinks,  their  labouring  sides 
Are  sweU'd,  and  sweat  runs  guttering  down  in  tides. 
Chance  aids  their  daring  with  unhopM  success  i 
Sergesthus,  eager  with  his  beak,  to  press 
Betwixt  the  rival  galley  and  the  rock. 
Shuts  th'  unwieldy  Centaur  in  the  lock. 
The  vessel  struck  ;  and,  with  the  dreadful  shock, 
Her  oars  she  shiver'd,  and  her  head  she  broke. 
The  trembling  rowers  from  their  banks  arise. 
And,  anxious  for  themselves,  renounce  the  prize. 
With  iron  poles  they  heave  her  off  the  shores; 
And  gather  from  the  sea  their  floating  oars. 
The  crew  of  Mnestheus,  with  elated  minds, 
Uige  their  success,  and  call  the  willing  winds: 
Then  ply  their  oars,  and  cut  their  liquid  way 
In  larger  compass  on  the  roomy  sea. 
As  when  the  dove  her  rocky  hold  forsakes, 
KousM  in  a  fright,  her  sounding  wings  she  shakes. 
The  cavern  rings  with  clattering ;  out  she  flies. 
And  leaves  her  callow  care,  and  cleaves  the  skies  ; 
At  first  she  flutters  j  but  at  length  she  springs 
To  smoother  flight,  and  shoots  upon  her  wings; 
So  Mnestheus  in  the  Dolphin  cuts  the  sea. 
And  flying  with  a  force,  that  force  assists  bis  way. 
Sergesthus  in  the  Centaur  soon  he  passM, 
W^g'd  in  the  rocky  shoals,  and  sticking  fast 
In  vain  the*  victor  he  with  cries  implores. 
And  practises  to  row  with  shattered  oars. 
Then  Mnestheus  bears  with  Oyas,  and  outflies : 
The  ship  without  a  pilot  yields  the  prize. 
XJnvanquish'd  Scyllanow  alone  renmios; 
Her  he  pursues,  and  all  his  vigour  strains. 
Shouts  from  the  favouring  multitude  arise. 
Applauding  echo  to  the  shouts  replies  -,    [the  skies. 
Shouts,  wishes,  and  applause,  run  rattling  through 
These  clamours  with  disdain  the  Scylla  heard. 
Much  grudg'd  the  praise,  but  more  the  robbM  re- 

'waid: 
Resolved  to  hold  their  own,  they  mend  their  pace; 
All  obstinate  to  die,  or  gain  the  race. 
Rais'd  with  success,  the  Dolphin  swiftly  ran 
(For  tfiey  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can) : 
Both  urge  their  oars,  and  fortune  both  supplies, 
And  bodi  perhaps  had  shar'd  an  equal  prize : 
When  to  the  seas  Cloanthus  holds  bis  bands, . 
And  succour  from  the  watery  powers  demands : 
*'  Gods  of  the  liquid  realms,  ou  which  I  row. 
If,  giv»n  by  you,  the  laurel  bind  my  brow. 
Assist  to  make  me  guilty  of  my  vow. 
Aaoow-white  bull  shall  on  your  shore  be  slain. 
His  offisr*d  entrails  oast  into  the  main : 
And  ruddy  wine,  from  golden  goblets  thrown. 
Your  graceful  fpSt  and  my  return  shall  own." 
The  choir  of  nymphs,  and  Phorcus  from  below. 
With  virgin  Panopea,  heard  his  vow  j 
And  old  Poitunos,  with  his  breadth  of  hand. 
Pushed  on,  and  sped  the  galley  to  the  land, 
fls^  ift  as  a  shaft,  on  wingdt  wind,  she  flies ; 
Aod,  darting  to  the  port,  obtains  the  prizot 


The  herald  summons  all,  and  then  prodaims 
Cloanthus  conqueror  of  the  naval  games. 
The  prince  with  laurel  crowns  the  victor's  head» 
And  three  fat  steers  are  to  his  vessel  ]e<l ; 
The  ship^s  reward :  with  generous  wine  beside. 
And  sums  of  silver,  whfch  the  crew  divide. 
The  leaders  are  distinguished  from  the  rest. 
The  victor  honoured  with  a  nobler  vest: 
Where  gold  and  purple  strive  in  equal  rows. 
And  needle-work  its  happy  cost  bestows. 
There,  Ganymede  is  wrought  with  living  art. 
Chasing  through  Ida's  groves  the  trembling  hart; 
Breathless  be  seems,  yet  eager  to  pursue : 
When  from  aloft  descends,  in  qpen  view. 
The  bird  of  Jove ;  and,  sousing  on  his  prey. 
With  crooked  talons  bears  the  boy  away. 
In  vain,  with  lifted  bands  and  gazing  eyes,    . 
His'giiards  behold  him  soaring  through  the  skieS, 
And  dogs  pursue  his  flight,  with  imitated  cries. 

Mnestheus  the  second  victor  was  declar'd ; 
And  summonM  there,  the  second  prize  he  shar'd  ^ 
A  coat  of  mail,  which  brave  Demoleus  bore. 
More  brave  /Eneas  from  his  shoulders  tore. 
In  single  combat  on  the  Trojan  shore. 
This  was  ordain'd  for  Mnestheus  to  p06se§^. 
In  war  for  bis  defence ;  for  ornament  in  peace  t 
Rich  was  the  gift,  and  glorious  to  behold  ; 
But  yet,  so  ponderous  with  its  plates  of  gold. 
That  scarce  two  servants  could  the  weight  sustain. 
Yet,  loaded  thus,  Demoleus  o*er  the  plain 
Pursued,  and  lightly  seiz'd  the  Trojan  train. 
The  third  succeeding  to  the  last  reward. 
Two  goodly  bowls  of  massy  silver  shar'd ; 
With  figures  prominent,  and  richly  wrought. 
And  two  brass  cauldrons  from  Dodona  brought. 

Thus,  all  rewarded  by  the  hero's  hands, 
7*heir  conquering  temples  bound  with  purple  band?^ 
And  now,  Sergesthus,  clearing  from  the  rock. 
Brought  back  his  galley  shatter'd  with  the  shock. 
Forlorn  she  look'd  without  an  aiding  oar. 
And  hooted  by  the  vulgar,  made  to  shoro. 
As  when  a  snake,  surprisM  upon  the  road. 
Is  crush'd  athwart  her  body  by  the  load 
Of  heavy  wheels ;  or  with  a  mortal  wound  * 
Her  belly  bruis'd,  and  trodden  to  the  ground. 
In  vain,  with  loosen'd  curls,  she  crawU  along. 
Yet  fierce  above,  she  brandishes  her  tongue  : 
Glares  with  her  eyes,  and  bristles  with  her  scalqs. 
But,  grovelling  in  the  dust,  her  parts  nnsound  sh^ 

trails! 
So  slowly  to  the  port  the  CenUur  tends. 
But  what  she  wants  in  oars  with  sails  amends : 
Yet,  for  his  galley  sav'd,  the  grateful  prince 
Is  pleased  th'  unhappy  chief  to  recompense. 
Pholoe,  the  Cretan  slave,  rewards  his  care, 
Beauteous  herself,  with  lovely  twins,  as  fair. 
From  thence  his  way  the  Trcgan  hero  bent. 
Into  the  neighbouring  plain,  with  mountains  pent. 
Whose  sides  were  shaded  with  surrounding  wood: 
Full  in  the  midst  of  thb  fair  valley  stood 
A  native  theatre,  which  rising  slow. 
By  just  degrees,  o'erlook'd  the  ground  below^ 
High  on  a  sylvan  throne  the  leader  saU, 
A  numerous  train  atten   in  solemn  state ; 
Here  those,  that  in  the  rapid  course  delight. 
Desire  of  honour  and  the  prize  invite : 
The  rival  runners  without  order  stand. 
The  Trojans,  mix'd  with  the  Sicilian  baod. 
First  Nbus  with  Euryalus  appears, 
£orya1us  a  boy  of  blooming  years; 
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With  spri^ly  gnee',  md  eqttdl  beaoty  erowa'd : 

Kwus.  for  friendsbip  to  the  yonth  renoihi'd. 

tMordi,  Ddt,  of  Priam's  royal  race. 

Then  Salius;  joined  with  Patron,  took  their  pitce : 

But  Patron  in  Arcadia  had  bii  birih, 

And  Salius  his  from  Acamanian  earth. 

Then  two  Sidllati  youths,  the  names  of  these, 

Swift  Helymus,  and  iorely  Panopes, 

Both  jolty  himtsmen,  both  in  forest  bred» 

And  owning  old  Acestes  for  their  head. 

With  several  others  of  igAobler  name. 

Whom  tine  has  not  deliver^  o'er  to  ftme^ 

To  these  the  hero  thus  his  thoughts  explain'd : 
In  words,  which  genend  approbation  gainM : 
*'  One  common  largea»  is  foraH  dtiii^'d; 
The  TanquishHl  and  the  victor  shall  be  joined. 
Two  daru  of  polishM  steel  and  Gnoi^iaa  wood,  ^  . 
A  silver-studded  ax  alike  bestow'd. 
The  fbrc^most  three  have  olive  wreaths  decreed; 
The  ftnt  of  these  obtains  a  stately  steed 
AdomM  with  trappings ;  and  the  next  in  fame, 
The  quiver  of  an  Amazonian  dame. 
With  feath?r*d  Thracian  arrows  weFI  •opply'd  ; 
A  golden  belt  shall  gird  his  manly  side. 
Which  wi';i  a  sparkling  diamond  shall  be  ty*d: 
The  third  this  Grecian  helmet  shall  contenU** 
He  said :  to  their  appointed  base  they  went: 
With  beating  hearts  th'  expected  sign  receive, 
Andi  starting  all  at  once,  the  barrier  leave. 
Spread  out,  as  on  the  winged  winds,  they  flew, 
And  seized  the  disUnt  goal  with  greedy  view. 
Shot  from  the  crowd,  swift  Nisus  all  o^er-pass^d ; 
Nor  storms,  nor  thunder,  equal  half  his  haste. 
Th.*  next,  but  though  the  next,  yet  far  diqoin'd. 
Came  Satius,  and  £uryalns  behind ; 
Then  Helymus,  whom  yoimg  Diores  ply'd, 
St^  after  step,  and  almost  side  by  side : 
His  shoulders  pressing,  and  In  kmger  space 
Had  won,  or  left  at  least  a  dubious  race. 

Now  spent,  the  goal  they  almost  reach  at  last ; 
When  eager  Nisus,  hapless  in  his  haste, 
Slipp'd  first,  and,  slipping,  fell  upon  the  plain, 
Sok'd  w'lfii  the  blood  of  oxen  newly  slain : 
The  cafeless  victor  had  not  marked  his  way ; 
But,  treading  where  the  treacherous  puddle  lay. 
His  heels  flew  up ;  and  on  the  gras^  floor 
He  fell,  besroear*d  with  filth  and  holy  gore. 
Not  mindless  then,  Euryalus,  of  thee, 
ifoT  of  the  sacred  bonds  of  amity. 
He  strove  th'  immediate  rival's  hope  to  crosf, 
And  caught  ihe  foot  of  Salius  as  he  rose : 
So  Satins  lay  extended  on  the  plain ; 
Earjralos  springs  out,  the  prize  to  gain. 
And  leaves  the  crowd  t  applauding  peals  attend 
The  victor  to  the  goal,  who  vanquish'd  by  his 

•friend. 
N^xt  Htlymus,  and  then  Hores  came. 
By  two  misibrtunes  made  the  third  in  fhne* 
But* Salius  enters;  and,  exclaiming  loud 
Tor  justice,  deafens  and  (Usturba  the  crowd : 
Urgf  s  bif  cause  may  in  the  court  be  heard ; 
And  pleads,  the  prize  is  wrongfully  preferred. 
But  favour  for  Euryalus  appears ; 
His  blooiplnff  beauty,  with  his  tender  years, 
Had  brffe'd  the  judges  for  the  promised  prize  i 
Bf«ides,  Dior^  fills  the  court  with  cries : 
Who  vaii^v  reaches  at  the  last  reward. 
If  the  firSt^patm  on  Salius  be  conferred. 
Then  thus  the  prrace : ' "  Let  no  disputes  arise : 
Where  Ibrtune  placed  it,  *I  award  tljie  prize  i" 
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But  fortune's  erroars  giw  me  }et[fe  te  i 

At  least  to  pity  my  deserving  fHend.*' 

fie  said :  and,  from  amen|f  the  spoils,  he  drawf 

(Ponderous  with  shaggy  mane  and  goiklen  paivs) 

1  lion*s  hide,  to  SaKos  this  he  gives; 

^sns  with  vnvy  sees  the  gift,  and  grieves. 

**  If  such  rewards  to  vanquish*d  men  ara  due,** 

He  said,  '*  and  fbHing  is  to  rise  by  ypo. 

What  priae  may  Nisus  from  yonr  boimty  ebioif 

Who  merited  the  first  rewards  and  &me  ^ 

In  falling,  both  an  equal  ibrtone  try'd ; 

Would  fortune  for  my  fall  so  well  provide!* 

With  this  he  pointed  to  hitfhee,  and  show'd 

His  hands,  and  all  his  hahH  smear'd  with  blood» 

Th'  indulgent  fsther  of  the  people  smil'd. 

And  caus'd  to  be  producM  an  ample  shield 

Of  wondrous  art,  by  Didymaon  wrought. 

Long  since  from  Neptune*s  bars  in  triumph  bitmghl. 

This  giv*n  to  Nisus,  he  divides  the  rMt ; 

And  equal  justice  in  his  gifbi  express'd. 

The  race  thus  ended,  and  rewards  bestowM, 

Once  more  the  prince  bespeaks  the  attentive  cro^| 

"  If  there  be  here,  whose  dauntless  courage  dafe 

tn  gauntlet  fight,  with  limbs  and  body  bare, 

His  opposite  sustain  in  open  view, 

SUnd  forth  the  champion,  and  the  games  reneir. 

Two  prises  I  propose,  and  thus  divide : 

A  bull  with  gild^  horns,  and  fillets  ty*d, 

Shall  be  the  portion  of  the  oonqqering  chief  ; 

A  sword  and  helm  shall  cheer  the  loser's  gfief.** 

Then  haughty  Dares  hi  the  Itets  appears; 

Stalking  he  strides,  his  head  erected  bears, 

His  nervous  arms  the  weighty  gauntlet  wield. 

And  loud  applauses  echo  through  the  field. 

Dares  alone  in  combat  usM  to  stand, 

The  match  of  mighty  Paris  hand  to  hand  ; 

The  same  at  Hector's  funerals  undertook 

Gigantic  Bates,  of  th'  Amician  stock ; 

And,  by  the  stroke  of  his  resistless  hand, 

Streieh'd  the  vast  bulk  upon  the  yeHow  sand* 

Such  Dareswas }  and  such  he  strode  along. 

And  drew  the  wonder  of  the  gazing  tiirong. 

His  brawny  back,  an  ample  In-east  he  shows; 

His  lifted  arms  around  his  head  he  throws; 

And  deals  in  whistling  air  his  empty  blows. 

His  match  is  sought ;  hut  tbro^  the  trembling hmdj 

Not  one  dares  answer  to  the  proud  demand. 

Presnmhig  of  his  force,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

Already  he  devours  th^  promised  ^rise. 

He  claims  the  buN  with  awless  insolence ; 

And,  having  sei2*d  his  horns,  accosts  the  prince ) 

'*  If  none  my  matchless  valour  dares  oppose. 

How  long  shall  Dares  wait  his  dastard  fbes? 

Permit  me,  chief,  permit  without  dehiy. 

To  lead  £his  uncontended  gift  away.'' 

The  crowd  assents ;  and,  with  redoubted  cries. 

For  the  proud  challenger  demands  the  prize. 

Aoestes,  fir*d  with  just  disdain,  to  see 
The  palm  osurpM  withput  a  victory, 
Reproach*d  Entellus  thus,  who  sate  beside. 
And  heard,  and  saw  nnmov'd.  the  Trojan's  priAe  t 
"  Once,  but  in  vain,  a  champi6n  of  renown. 
So  tamcty  can  you  bear  the  ravish'd  crown  ? 
A  prize  in  triumph,  borne  before  your  si^t, 
And  shun  ^  fpar  the  danger  of  the  fight ; 
Where  ifi  our  Eryx  now,  the  boasted  name. 
The  god  who  taught  your  thundering  arm  the 

^ame? 
Where  now  your  bafiledjhoiKXir,  where  the  ^K>il    ' 
That  film  your  hoose,  and  fiun«  that  filKd  oar  isk  ^ 
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ITnmovM  with  lemr,  and  moT^d  with  maitial  fime : 
But  my  ohlU  blood  it  curdled  in  my  veiat. 
And  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  remaint. 
Oh,  could  I  torn  to  that  fair  prime  again. 
That  prime,  of  wl^ich  thii  lK)aater  ii  au  vain ) 
The  brave  who  this  decrepit  age  defies, 
fihould  feel  my  forct,  without  the  promi«y  pmor" 
He  said ;  and,  rising  at  the  word,  be  threw 
Two  ponderoue  gauntlets  down,  in  open  view; 
Gauntlets,  which  Eryz  wont  in  fight  to  wield, 
And  shesth  his  bands  with  in  the  listed  field. 
With  fear  and  wonder  seis'd,  th*^  crowd  behoWi 
Tbe  gloves  of  death,  with  seven  difftingnish'd  folds 
Of  tough  bull  hides ;  the  space  within  is  sprea4 
With  iron,  or  with  loads  of  heavy  lead. 
Dares  hioMelf  was  daunled  at  tbe  sight. 
Renounced  his  challenge,  and  refus*d  to  fight, 
Astonish'd  at  their  weight  the  bero  stands. 
And  poised  the  ponderouaengbies  in  his  hands. 
•*  What  had  your  wonder,'*  said  Entellus,  "  been, 
Had  you  tbe  gauatlett  of  Alcides  seen, 
Or  vievM  the  stem  debate  on  this  unhappy  green  ! 
These  which  I  bear,  your  brother  Eryx  bore, 
Still  marhM  wHh  batter'd  brains  and  mingled  gore. 
With  these  he  long  sustained  th*  Herculean  arm ', 
And  these  I  wielded  while  my  blood  was  warm: 
This  languished  frame  while  better  spirits  f»d. 
Ere  aee  unetmag  my  nerves,  or  time  o'ersnow'd  my 
B«t«  if  the  challenger  these  arms  refuse,       |  head. 
And  cannot  wield  their  weight,  or  dare  not  nsc ', 
|f  great  i£neas  and  Aoestes  join 
In  his  request,  these  gauntlets  I  resign : 
Let  ns  with  equal  arms  perform  the  fight. 
And  let  him  leave  to  fear,  since  I  resign  my  right." 
This  said,  Entellus  for  tbe  strife  prepares ; 
Stript  of  his  quilttid  coat,  his  body  bares  : 
Compes'd  of  mighty  bones  and  brawn  he  stands, 
A  goodly  towering  object,  on  the  sands. 
Then  just  Cueas  equal  arms  snpply'd. 
Which  round  their  shoulders  to  their  i|rists  they 
Both  on  the  tiptoe  stand,  at  full  extent ;      [ty*d  ; 
Their  arras  aloft,  their  bodies  iniy  bent ; 
Their  heads  from  aiming  blows  they  bear  afar ; 
"With  clashing  gauntlets  then  provoke  the  war. 
One  on  bis  youth  and  pliant  limbs  relies ; 
One  on  his  sinews  and  his  giant  siae. 
The  last  is  stiflT  with^ge,  bis  motion  alow, 
Ue  heaves  for  breath :  he  staggers  to  «nd  lb) ; 
And  clouds  of  issning  smoke  his  nostrils  loudly  blow. 
Yet,  equal  in  success,  the^  ward,  they  strike ; 
Then*  ways  are  d»fiV>rent,  but  their  art  aI^o. 
Before,  behind,  the  blows  are  dealt ;  aronnd 
Their  hollow  sides  the  rottling  thumps  resound : 
A  storm  of  strokes  well-meant  with  fury  ftics. 
And  errs  about  their  temples,  ears,  and  eyas : 
Nor  always  errs ;  for  oft  the  gauntlet  draws 
A  sweeping  stroke,  along  the  crackling  jaws. 
Heavy  with  age,  Entellus  stands  his  ground, 
But,  with  his  warping  body,  wards  the  wound : 
His  hand  and  watchftil  eye  keep  even  pace ; 
While  Dares  traverses,  and  shifts  his  place ; 
And,  like  a-  capuin,  who  beleaguers  round 
Some  strong -built  castle,  on  a  rising  ground. 
Views  all  th'  approaches  with  observing  eyes. 
This,  and  that  other  part,  hi  vain  he  tries ; 
And  mere  on  industry  than  force  reKes, 
With  hands  on  high,  Entellus  threats  the  fbe ; 
But  Dares  watchM  the  motion  from  below,  [blow. 
And  sKpt  aside^  and  thasn'd  the  )tii9-deto0ndin$ 


Eutdlus  wastes  his  ffMroai  on  the  vM ; 

And  thus  dehided  of  the  stroke  designed. 

Headlong  and  boavy  fell :  his  ampie  ' 

And  weighty  limbs,  his  ancient  mother  prees'd. 

80  falls  a  boUow  pine,  that  long  had  stood 

On  Ida's  height,  or  Erymanthus'  wood, 

Tom  from  the  routs  t  the  difiering  nations  rise. 

And  shouts,  and  mingled  murmurs,  rend  the  skfet* 

Acestes  mns,  with  eager  haste,  to  raise 

The  fall'n  companion  of  his  youihfnl  days  t 

Dauntless  be  rose,  and  to  the  fight  retumM, 

With  shame  his  glowing  cheeks,  his  eyes  with  fyrf 

bom'd: 
Disdain  and  conscious  rhrtne  fir*d  hit  breast. 
And,  with  redoubled  fbrce,  his  fee  he  prsss^ 
He  lays  on  load  with  either  hand,  amain, 
And  headlong  drives  the  Trojan  'o*er  the  plai% 
Nor  stops,  nor  stays  {  nor  reit  nor  breath  aHowi, 
But  storms  of  strokea  descend  about  his  browf  ^ 
A  rattling  tempest,  and  a  hail  of  blows. 
But  now  the  prinoe,  who  saw  the  wikl  inercase 
Of  wounds,  commands  the  cenbatants  to  csass  t 
And  boon<b  Entellus*  wrath,  and  bids  the  peacet 
First  on  the  Trqjan,  spent  with  toil,  he  came, 
And  sooth*d  his  sorrow  for  the  tuftr'd  shame. 
*'  What  fhry  seis*d  ny  friend?  the  gods,*'  tail* 

he,    ' 
"  To  him  propitious,  and  averse  to  thee, 
Have  giv*n  his  arm  superior  fbrce  to  thiae ; 
'Tis  madness  to  contend  with  strength  divme.** 
The  gauntlet  fight  thus  ended,  from  the  shora 
His  faithful  friends  unhappy  Dares  bore : 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  poured  a  purple  flood; 
And  pounded  teeth  came  rushing  with  his  blood. 
Faintly  he  staggered  through  th«  hissing  throng  | 
And  bung  his  head,  and  trail'd  his  legs  along. 
The  sword  and  casque  are  oarry'd  by  his  train  ; 
But  with  his  foe  the  palm  and  ox  remain. 

71:^  champion,  then,  before  JCaeas  came ; 
Proud  of  his  priv,  but  prouder  of  his  Hme : 
'*  O  goddess-bom  1  and  you,  Dardanian  host, 
Mark  with  attention,  and  forgive  my  boast : 
Learn  what  I  was,  by  what  remains ;  and  know 
From  what  impending  fhte,  yon  sav*d  my  foe.** 
Sternly  he  spoke }  and  then  confronts  the  bull ; 
And,  on  his  ample  forehead,  aiming  foil, 
Tbe  deadly  stroke  descending,  piercM  the  skull. 
Down  drops  the  beast:  nor  needs  the  second  wound ;" 
But  sprawls  in  pangs  ef  death,  and  spurns  the   ' 

ground. 
Then  thus.     *<  In  Dares*  stead  I  oflbr  tMs ; 
Er3rx,  accept  a  nobler  sacrifice  : 
Take  the  last  «ift  my  withered  arms  can  yield ; 
Thy  gauntlets  I  resign,  and  here  renounce  the  field. ** 

This  done,  .^Rneas  orders,  fbr  the  close, 
The  strife  of  archers  with  contending  bows. 
The  mast,  Sergfethiis>  shattered  galley  bore. 
With  his  own  hands  he  raises  on  the  bhore : 
A  fluttering  dove  apon  the  top  they  tie. 
The  living  mark  at  which  thehr  arrows  fiy. 
The  rival  archers  in  a  line  advance; 
Their  torn  of  dhootmg  to  receive  from  chance. 
A  helmet  holds  their  names.  The  lots  are  dra#n; 
On  the  first  scroll  was  read  Hippocoon : 
The  people  shout ;  upon  tbe  next  was  fbund 
Young  Mnestheiis,  late  wHh  naval  honours  erown*d : 
The  third  contained  Eurytion*s  noble  name. 
Thy  brother,  Pandams,  and  next  in  fhme : 
Whom  Pallas  urg»d  t\ie  treaty  to  confound. 
And  send  among  the  Grveks  a  feathered  wotto& 
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Aoettei  in  the  bottom  last  reoMSii'd; 
tUKMn  not  his  age  from  youthful  sports  mtrain'cL 
Soqn  ail  with  vigour  bend  tiieir  trusty  bows, 
Ana,  from  thequivwy  eaeh  h&  arrow  chose : 
Hi|ipocooD'8  was  the  first :  with  forceful  swa^r 
It  iiewy  and,  whizEhig,  cut  the  liquid  way. 
Fix'd  in  the  m&st  the  feather'd  weapon  stands ; 
Tbe^eacfiil  pigeon  flutters  |n  her  bands; 
And  the  tree-trembled ;  and  the  shouting  tries 
Of  tiie  pleas*d  people  rend  the  vaulted  skies. 
Then  Mnestfaeus  to  the  head  bis  arrow  drove, 
With  Uftod  eyes,  and  took  hisaim  above ; 
But  made  a  glancing  shot,  and  missed  the  dove. 
Yet  miss*d  so  narrow,  that  he  cot  the  cord 
Which  Isiten'd,  by  the  foot,  the  flittiog  bird. 
The  captive  thus  releas*d,  away  she  flies, 
And  beats,  with  clapping  wmgs,  the  yieldii^  skieB* 
His  bow  already  bent,  Eurytion  stood. 
And,  having  first  invoked  bis  brother  god, 
His  winged  shaft  with  eiger  baste  he  sped ; 
The  fital  message  reached  her  as  she  fled : 
She  leaves  her  life  aloft:  she  strikes  the  gronndy 
And  jnenden  back  the  weapon  in  the  wound. 
Acestes,  grudipng  at  his  lot,  remains 
Without  a  priie  to  gratify  his  pains. 
VBt  shootii^  i^pward,  sends  bis  shafi^  to  show 
An  archer^  art,  and  boast  bis  twanging  bow. 
The  feathered  arrow  gave  a  dire  portent : 
And  lattev  augurs  judge  from  this  event. 
Chafd  by  the  speed,  it  fir'd ;  and,  as  it  flew, 
A  trail  of  following  flames  ascending  drew : 
Kindling  they  mount,  and  mark  the  shiny  way 
Across  the  skies,  as.  foiling  meteors  play,  ^ 
And  vanish  into  wind,  or  in  a  blaze  decay. 
Tb4  Tfojans.and  Sicilians  wildly  stare ; 
And,  trembling,  turn  their  wonder  into  pnyer. 
The  Dardan  prince  put  on  a  smiling  ftce. 
And  strain'd  Acestes  with  a  dose  embrace : 
Then,  honouring  him  with  gifts  above  the  rest,  > 
TWn'd  the  bod  omen,  nor  lUs  fear%  confessed. 
"  The  gods,"  Mid  he,  **  this  miracle  have  wrought; 
And  onier'd  you  the  prize  without  the  lot. 
Accept  this  goblet  rough  with  figur'd  gold^ 
Which  Tbracian  Cisseus  gaye  my  sire  of  old : 
This  pledge  of  ancient  amity  receive, . 
Which  to  my  second  sire  I  justly  jgive,"  . 
He  said ;  and,  with  the  trumpet's  cl*?erfui  sontid, 
Proclaim'd  him  victor,  and  with  lanrei  crown'd. 
Kof  good  Eurytion  envy'd  him  the  prize ; 
Though  he  transfixed  the  pigron  in  the  skies. 
Who  cut  the  line,  with  second  gifts  was  grac'd ; 
The  third  was  bis,  whose  arrow  pierc'd  the  mast. 
The  chief,  before  the  games  were  wholly  done, 
Cairid  Periphantes,  tutor  to  his  son ; 
And  whispered  thus :  '*  With  speed  Ascanins  find. 
And  if  his  childish  troop  be  ready  join'd. 
On  horseback  let  him  grace  his  grandsire's  day; 
And  lead  his  equals  arm'd  in  just  array." 
He  said ;  and,  calling  out,  the  cirque  he  clears : 
The  drowd  withdrawn,'  an  open  plain  appears. 
And  now  the  noble  youths,  of  form  divine, 
Advance  before  their  fathers  in  a  line : 
The  riders  grace  the  steeds ;  the  steeds  with  glory 
shine. 
Thus  marching  on,  in  military  pride, 
Shouts  of  applause  reaound  from  side  to  side. 
Their  casques,  adom'd  with  laurel  wreaths,  they 
Each  brandi&bing  aloft  a  cornel  spear.  [w^ar, 

Some  at  their  backs  tbeir  gilded  quivers  bore ; 
Their  chains  of  bujrnish'd  goU  hnng  down  before : 


Three  graoeftd  troops  they  fbrm'd  upon  the  graa^  I 
Three  graceful  leaders  at  their  boid  were  seen ; 
Twelve  fotfow*d  every  chief,  and  left  a  space  bt« 

tweeo. 
The  first  young  Priam  led ;  a  lovely  boy. 
Whose  grandsire  was  th'  unhappy  king  of  Ttoy  i 
His  race,  in  after-time,  was  known  to  fame. 
New  honours  adding  to  the  Latian  name ; 
And  well  the  royal  boy  his  Thracian  #teed  becameu 
White  were  tbe  fetlocks  of  his  feet  before. 
And  on  his  firont  a  snowy.star  he  bore : 
Then  beauteous  Atis,  with  Itilus  bred. 
Of  equal  age,  the  second  squadron  led. 
The  last  in  oi^r,  but  the  first  in  place. 
First  in  the  bvely  features  of  hb  fiaoe. 
Rode  fair  Ascanius  on  a  fiery  steed. 
Queen  Dido's  gift,  and  of  the  Tynan  breed. 
Sure  coursers  for  the  rest  the  king  ordains. 
With  golden  bits  adom'd,  and  purple  reins. 

The  pleas'd  spectators  p^ls  of  stMxits  renew. 
And  all  the,  parents  in  the  children  view : 
Their  nuke,  their  motions,  and  their  sprightly 

grace: 
And  hopes  and  fears  alternate  in  their  face. 

Th'  unfledg'd  commanders,  and  tbeir  martial 
First  make  tbe  circuit  of  tbe  sandy  plain,      [train. 
Around  tbeir  sires :  and,  at  tb*  appointed  sign. 
Drawn  up  in  beauteous  order,  form  a  line. 
Tbe  second  signal  sounds :  tbe  troc^  divides 
In  three  distinguished  parts,  with  three  distinguished. 

guides. 
Again  they  close,  and  once  again  diigoio. 
And  troop  to  troop  opposed,  and  line  to  line. 
They  meet,  thi^y  wheel,  they  throw  their  darts  afar 
With  harmless  rafre,  and  well-dispMsmbled  wat. 
Then  in  a  round  tbe  mingled  bodies  run  ', 
Flying  they  follow,  and  pursuing  shun. 
Broken  they  break,  and  rallying,  they  renew. 
In  other  forms,  the  military  shew. 
At  last,  in  order,  undiscem'd  they  join ; 
And  march  together,  in  a  friendly  line. 
And,  as  the  Cretan  labyrinth  of  old. 
With  wandering  ways,  and  many  a  winding  foId» 
Involv'd  the  weary  feet,  without  redress. 
In  a  round  enrour,  which  deny'd  recess ; 
So  fought  ^he  Trojan  boys  in  warlike  play, 
Tum'd,  and  returned,  and  still  a  different  way. 
Thus  dolphins,  in  the  deep,  ea^ b  other  chase. 
In  circles,  when  they  swim  around  the  watery  race. 
This  game,  these  carousals,  Ascaohis  taught; 
And,  building  Alba,  to  the  Latins  brought. ; 
Show'd  what  be  IcamM.:  .the  Latin  sires  impart^ 
Tb  their  succeeding  sons,  tbe  graceful  art : 
From  these  imperial  Rome  received  tbe  game  ;  ^ 
Which  Troy,  the  youths  the  Trqjan  troop,  they 

name. 
Thus  far  the  sacred  sports  they  celebrate : 
But  Fortune  soon  resum'd  her  ancient  hate : 
For  while  they  pay  the  dead  his  annual  dues. 
Those  envy*d  rites  Satumian  Juno  views ; 
And  sends  the  godd<^  of  the  various  bow. 
To  try  new  methods  of  revciige  below :. 
Supplies  the  winds  to  wing  bee  airy  way  ; 
Where  in  the  port  secure  the  navy  lay. 
Swiftly  fair  Iris  down  her  arch  descends; 
^  And,  undiscem'd,  her  fatal  voyage  ends. 
'  She  saw  the  gathering  crowd  ;  and  gliding  thence^ 
The  desert  sl^re,  and  fleet  without  defence. 
The  Trojan  matrons  on  the  sands  ^one,  « 

With  sighs  and  tears,  Ancbises^  d^th  bemoan. 
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Then,  turning  to  the  tea  their  weeping  tyt», 
Their  pity  to  themseiTes  renewi  their  cries. 
'*  Alsf !"  teid  one,  "  what  oceans  yet  remain 
For  ut  to  tail !  what  labours  to  sustain !'' 
All  take  the  word ;  and,  with  a  general  groan. 
Implore  the  gods  for  peace;  and  places  of  their 


The  goddess,  great  in  mischief,  views  their  pains ; 
And,  in  a  woman's  form,  her  heavenly  linibs  re- 
strains. 
In  face  and  shape,  old  Beroe  she  became, 
Doricluf'  wife,  a  venerable  dame ; 
Once  hless*d  with  riches,  and  a  mother's  name. 
Thus  chaog'd,  amidst  the  crying  crowd  she  ran, 
Mix'd  with  the  matrons,  and  these  words  began : 
•*  O  wretched  we,  whom  not  the  Grecian  power, 
Kor  flames  destroyed,  in  Troy*s  unhappy  hour  I 
O  wretched  we,  reservM  by  cruel  fate. 
Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  sinking  state  ! 
Now  seven  revolving  years  are  wholly  run. 
Since  this  improsperous  voyage  we  begun : 
Since  tosuM  from  shores  to  shores,  from  lands  to 
Inhospitable  rocks  and  barren  sands;  [lands, 

M'andering  in  exile,  through  the  stormy  sea, 
We  search  in  vain  for  flying  Italy. 
Now  cast  by  fortqne  on  this  kindred  land, 
Mliat  should  our  rest,  and  rising  walls,  withstand  ? 
Or  hinder  here  to  fix  our  banisb'd  band  ? 
O,  country  lost !  and  gods  redeemed  in  vain. 
If  still  in  endless  exile  we  remain  ! 
Shall  we  no  more  the  Trojan  walls  renew, 
<^>r  streams  of  some  dissembled  Simois  view  ? 
Haste,  join  with  me,  th'  unhappy  fleet  consume : 
Cassandra  bids,  and  I  declare  her  doom. 
In  sleep  I  saw  her ;  she  supply*d  my  hands 
(For  this  1  more  than  dreamt)  with  flaming  brands: ' 
With  these,'*  said  she,  *'  these  wandering  ships  de- 
stroy; 
Tliese  are  your  fatal  seats,  and  this  your  Troy. 
Time  calls  you  now,  the  precious  hour  employ. 
Slack  not  the  good  presage,  while  Heaven  inspires 
Our  minds  to  dare,  and  gives  the  ready  fires. 
See  Neptune's  altars  minister  tli^-ir  brands ; 
The  god  is  pleas'd  ;  the  god  supplies  our  hands." 
Tlien,  from  the  pile,  a  tlamiog  fir  she  drew. 
And,  tossM  in  air,  amidst  the  gallies  threw. 
liWappM  in  amaze,  the  matrons  wildly  stare : 
Theu  Pyrgo,  reverenc'd  for  her  hoary  hair, 
Pyrgo,  the  nurse  of  Priam's  numerous  race, 
•*  No  Beroe  this,  though  she  belies  her  face : 
What  terrours  from  her  frowning  front  arise  ! 
Behold  a  goddess  in  her  ardent  eyes  ! 
What  rays  around  her  heavenly  face  are  seen, 
Mark  her  majestic  voice,  and  more  tMn  mortal 

mien ! 
Beroe  but  now  I  left ;  whom,  pio'd  with  pain. 
Her  age  and  anguish  from  these  rites  detain." 
She  said ;  the  matrons,  seiz'd  with  new  amaze, 
Koll  their  malignant  eyes,  and  on  the  navy  gaze : 
They  fear,  and  hope,  and  neither  part  obey : 
They  hope  the  fated  land,  but  fear  the  fatal  way. 
The  goddess,  having  done  her  task  below. 
Mounts  up  on  equal  wings,  and  bends  her  painted 

bow. 
Struck  with  the  sight,  and  seiz'd  with  rage  divine. 
The  matrons  prosecute  their  mad  design : 
They  shriek  aloud,  they  snatch,  with  impious  hands. 
The  food  of  altars,  firs,  and  flaming  brands. 
Green  boughb'yiiind  saplings,  mingled  in  their  haste ; 
And  smoking  torches  on  ike  ships  they  cast. 


The  flame,  nnstopp^d  at  first,  morefbiy  gains; 

And  Vulcan  rides  at  largo  with  k>Qsen'd  rsint: 

Triumphant  to  the  painted  ttems  be  soars. 

And  seizes  in  his  way  the  bonks  and  crackUng  oais» 

Emnelus  was  the  first  the  news  to  bear. 

While  yet  they  crowd  the  rural  theatre. 

Then  what  they  hear,  is  witnessed  by  their  ryct: 

A  storm  of  sparkles  and  of  flames  arise. 

AscanittS  took  th'  alarm,  while  yet  he  led 

His  early  warriors  on  his  prancing  steed. 

And  spurring  on,  his  equals  soon  o'erposs'd. 

Nor  could  his  frighted  friends  reclaim  htshasttw 

Soon  as  the  royal  youth  appeared  in  view. 

He  sent  his  voice  before  him  •>  be  flew : 

**  What  madness  moves  you,  matrons,  to  destiny 

The  last  remainders  of  unhappy  Troy  ? 

Not  hostile  fleets,  but  your  own  hopes  you  buis. 

And  on  your  friends  your  fotal  fury  tnm. 

Behold  your  own  Ascanhis :"  while  he  sM, 

He  drew  bis  glittering  helmet  from  his  head  | 

In  which  the  youths  to  sportfiil  arms  be  lod. 

By  this,  iEneas  and  his  tr^in  appear ; 

And  now  the  women,  seiz'd  with  shame  and  fisar, 

Disp^rs'd,  to  woods  and  caverns  take  their  flight ; 

Abhor  their  actions,  and  avoid  the  light : 

Their  friends  acknowledge,  and  their  erroor  find  ^ 

And  shake  the  goddess  from  their  alter'd  minds 

Not  so  the  raging  fires  theic  fury  cease ; 
But  lurking  in  Uie  seams,  with  seeming  peaces 
Work  on  their  way,  amid  the  smouldering  tov» 
Sure  in  destruction,  but  in  motion  slow. 
I'he  silent  plague  tbroug^h  the  green  timber  Mts^ 
And  vomits  out  a  tardy  flame  by  fits. 
Down  to  the  keels,  and  upward  to  the  sails, 
The  fire  descends,  or  mounts;  but  still  prevails : 
Nor  buckets  pour'd,  nor  strength  of  human  hand. 
Can  the  victorious  element  withstand. 
The  pious  hero  rends  his  robe,  and  throws 
To  Heaven  his  hands,  and  with  his  hands  his  vows  t 
*'  O  Jove  !"  he  cry'd,  '*  if  prayers  can  yot  bav« 

place; 
If  thou  abhorr*st  not  all  the  Dardan  race; 
If  any  spark  of  pity  still  remain ; 
If  gods  are  gods,  and  not  invok'd  in  vain  ; 
Yet  spare  the  rdics  of  the  Trojan  train. 
Yet  from  the  flames  our  burning  vessels  free : 
Or  let  thy  fi:ry  fall  alone  on  me. 
At  this  devoted  head  thy  thunder  throw. 
And  send  the  willing  sacrifice  b^^iow." 

Scarce  had  he  said,  when  southern  storms  arise  ; 
From  pole  to  pole  the  fbrky  lightning  flies ; 
Ijoud  rattling  shakes  the  mountains  and  the  plain; 
Heaven  bellies  downward,  and  descends  in  rain ; 
Whole  sheets  of  water  from  the  duods  are  sent. 
Which,  hissing  through  the  planks,  the  flames 

prevent : 
And  stop  the  fiery  pest :  four  ships  alone 
Bom  to  the  waste,  and  for  the  fleet  atone. 

But  doubtful  thougbu  the  hero's  heart  divide  i 
If  he  should  still  in  Sicily  reside. 
Forgetful  of  bis  fates;  or  tempt  the  mam^ 
In  hope  the  promis'd  Italy  to  gain- 
Then  Nautes,  old  and  wise,  to  whom  alone 
The  will  of  Heaven  by  Pallas  was  fore-shown  ; 
Vers'd  in  portents,  experienc'd  and  inspir'd 
To  tell  events,  and  what  the  fates  requir'd  t 
Thus  while  he  stood,  to  neither  part  inclio'd. 
With  cheerful  words  reliev'd  his  labouring  nUnd  : 
'*  O  goddess-born,  resign*d  m  every  state. 
With  patience  bear,  wiUi  prudesce  push  your  fotei 
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9y  toiMif  Vfllt,  •«?  fortime  we  mMam  f 
Fly  wkM  ike  Irowm,  mod  wb&m  sht  emtlt  fnisttflw 
Your  frieod  AeeiCes  is  of  Trojui  kM ; 
Te  lihn  ^atiUmc  the  seefeti  of  yMr  mmit 
Trust  in  bis  ban^  your  eU  aadlncleis  tfsHi, 
Too  numeroui  fer  tbe  sMps  whieh  yet  mMiQ  t 
The  fceblc,  oM,  Mulgmt  of  Ihmr  eaie, 
The  dames  who  dread  the  dangerc  of  the  teaa. 
With  all  thMT  dasUrd  crew,  wh9  dai«  not  ataad 
The  shock  of  battle  with  your  foes  hy  land  ; 
Here  you  may  bcpld  a  coaimon  town  for  att  ; 
And,  frrnn  Acertea'  name,  Aceeta  call.*' 
The  reasoQf ,  wkh  his  fHcnd'e  eifpenenoe  3olQ*d, 
Bncourag'd  mooh,  but  more  disturbed  hit  m|ad. 
Twiaiead of  night ;  when  to  hit slvunberhig eyes, 
His  father's  shade  desoanded  from  the  4ptes ; 
And  th«k  he  spoke :  '<  O  more  than  vital  breath, 
Lov'd  while  I  HvM,  and  dear  er'n  after  death ; 
O  son !  in  various  toils  and  troubles  tost, 
The  king  of  Heaven  employs  my  earefiil  ghost 
On  his  oommands;  the  god  who  sav*d  from  Ikn 
Your  flaming  fleet,  apd  heard  your  just  desire  t 
The  wholesome  counsel  of  youf  friend  receive ; 
Ami  hifpe  the  coward  ^naln,  and  women,  leave  i 
The  choien  youth,  and  those  who  nobly  dare 
Tmnsport,  to  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
Tbeataim  Italians  with  their  courage  try ; 
Bough  are  Uieir  roannem,  and  tbeir  minds  afC  high. 
But  flm  to  Pluto's  palace  yon  Mioukl  go, 
And  §9ik  my  shade  among  the  bleet  belowt 
For  not  wit^  impious  ghosts  ray  soul  remuns, 
Kor  snfllbrs,  with  the  dama'd,  perpet^l  pains, 
But  breathes  the  living  air  of  soft  Elysian  plain&r 
The  chaste  Sibylta  shall  your  steps  convey; 
And  Mood  of  ofler'd  victims  free  the  way ; 
TbMw»baU  yon  know  what  realms  the  gods  assign; 
And  learn  the  fktes  and  fortunes  of  your  Ifaie. 
But  now,  fsrewdl  t  I  vanish  with  the  night ; 
And  flMl  the  blast  of  Heaven's  approaching  light" 
Meaaid,  and  msx*<t  with  shades,  and  took  his  ^ry 

flight.  . 
«•  Whither  so  fcst  ?•»  the  fllial  duty  cry'd, 
"  And  why,  ah  why  1  the  wishM  embrace  deny'd  !'• 
He  said,  and  rose :  as  holy  seal  inspires, 
He  rakes  hot  eml>er8,  and  renews  the  flres. 
His  country  gods  and  Vesta  then  adores 
With  cakes  and  incense ;  and  their  aid  implaret. 
Kext  for  his  friends  and  rojral  host  he  sent, 
Keveal'd  his  vision  and  the  gods'  intent, 
WIUi  his  own  purpose.    All,  without  delay. 
The  will  of  JovcHtnd  his  desires  obey. 
They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name. 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life,  fir  future  ihme. 
These  they  cashier :  the  brave  ^remaining  few, 
Oars,  hanks,  and  cables,  half  consumed,  renew. 
The  pnnce  designs  a  city  with  the  plough; 
The  lots  their  several  tenements  allow. 
This  part  is  nam'd  from  Ilium,  that  from  Troy  5 
And  the  new  king  ascends  the  throne  with  joy. 
A  chosen  senate  from  the  people  draws ; 
Appoints-  the  judges,  and  ordains  the  laws. 
Then  on  the  top  of  Eiryx,  they  begin 
A  rising  temple  to  the  Paphian  queen : 
AQChises^  last,  is  hononr'd  as  a  god ; 
A  priest  is  added,  annual  gifts  bestowM } 
And  groves  are  planted  round  his  blest  abod& 
Nine  days  they  pass  in  feasts,  thch*  temples  crown'd ; 
And  fnmes  of  incense  in  the  fimes  abound. 
Then,  from  the  south  arose  a  gentle  breeze, 
-     That  cuil'd  the  fOEOothness  of  the  glassy  teas: 


The  rising  winAs  »mflUiig  grfc  nflbi4. 
And  call  the  merry  marintia  on  haarf. 

Now  hmd  laments  along  the  shoiwa  rsasoody 
Of  parting  friends.  In  cloae  embmees  bowid. 
The  tiwmhting  women,  the  dcgeneraie  train. 
Who  shann*d  thf  frigfatlal  dangcvs  of  tbemalnp 
Ev'n  those  desire  to  sail,  and  take  their  abate 
Of  the  rough  passage^  and  the  premised  war  ; 
Whom  good  jBneaa  che^f  and  raoammenda 
I'o  their  new  master's  care  his  fearful  Mends. 
On  Ervx'  altars  three  fat  calves  he  lays  { 
A  lamb  new  fallen  to  the  stormy  eeaa  { 
Then  slips  his  hauseia,  and  his  aochors  wei^^ 
High  on  the  deck  the  god-Uke  hero  stands ; 
With t>livie crown'd;  a  charger  in  his  hands ; 
Then  east  the  reeking  entraHs  Sn  the  briae^ 
And  poured  the  sacrifice  of  purple  wine. 
Fresh  gales  arise,  with  equal  strokes  they  vie, 
And  brush  the  buxom  seas,  and  &&  the  hUlowB  Mf* 

Meantime  the  mother  goddem,  fall  of  fears. 
To  Neptune  thus  addiess'd,  with  tender  tears : 
*'  The  prida  of  Jove^  imperions  queen,  the  rage. 
The  malice,  which  no  suflleriogs  cap  assuage. 
Compel  me  to  these  prayers :  since  neither  feie^ 
Nor  time,  nor  pity,  can  remove  her  hale. 
Ev'n  Jove  is  thwarted  by  his  hawghty  wife  $ 
Still  vanquish'd,  yet  she  still  fenewt  the  strife. 
As  if  'twere  litde  to  consume  the  town 
Which  aw'd  the  worid,  and  wore  th'  imperial  eiowQi 
She  prosecutes  the  ghost  of  Tirey  with  pains ; 
And  gnaws,  ev'n  to  the  bones,  the  last  renMiins. 
Lei  he^  the  causes  of  her  hatred  tell ; 
But  3ron  ean  witness  ifh  effects  too  well. 
You  saw  the  storms  she  rais'd  on  Lybia9  floods. 
That  mix'd  the  mountain  billows  with  the  cloi^| 
When,  bribing  J^lus,  she  shook  the  main. 
And  mov'4  rebellion  in  your  watery  reign. 
With  fury  she  pQssess'd  the  Dardan  damea 
To  bum  their  iaet  with  execrable  flames : 
And  ferc'd  iBneas,  when  his  ships  were  lost. 
To  kAve  his  followers  on  a  foreign  coast : 
For  what  remains,  jonr  godhead  I  implore  { 
And  trust  my  son  to  your  protecting  power. 
If  neither  Jove's  nor  fate's  decree  wKhst^od^ 
Secure  his  passage  to  the  Latian  land." 

Then  thus  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  main : 
<*  What  may  not  Venus  Itope,  fVom  Neptune's  reign  I 
My  kingdom  claims  your  birth :  my  late  defence 
Of  your  endanger'd  fleet  may  claim  your  oon^ 

dence. 
Nor  less  by  land  than  sea  my  deeds  dedare 
How  much  your  lov'd  iBneas  is  my  care. 
Thee,  Xanthus,  and  thee,  Simois,  I  attest : 
Your  Trojan  troops  when  proud  Achilles  press^ 
And  drove  before  him  headlong  on  the  plaita, 
And  dish'd  against  their  walls  the  trembling  trah^ 
When  floods  were  fill'd  with  bodies  of  the  slain  : 
When  crimson  Xanthus,  doubtful  of  his  way. 
Stood  up  on  rklges  to  behold  the  sea ; 
New  heaps  came  tumbling  in,  and  chok'd  his  way ; 
When  yt)ur  JEneas  fought,  but  fought  with  pdds^ 
Of  force  unequal,  and  unequal  gods ; 
I  spread  a  cloud  before  the  victor's  sight, 
Sust^in'd  the  vanquished,  and  secur'd  his  flight 
fiv^  then  secur'd  him,  when  f  sought  with  joy 
The  vow'd  destruction  of  uograteM  Troy. 
My  will 's  the  same :  feir  goddess,  fear  no  Jtt6r«^ 
Your  fleet  riiall  safely  gain  the  Latian  shorS : 
Their  lives  are  given ;  one  destin'd  rread  alone 
Shall  perish,,  and  fer  ntuhitades  atone. " 
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Thofl  hftThif  Aitt*i3  w'ltH  lM»p(!*  her  «uri«at  mind, 
Hk  finny  tMtn  Satnrniafi  Neptune  join'd. 
Then  adids  a  ftMuby  bridle  to  th«tr  jaws, 
And  to  the  loo«eti*d  reins  permits  the  lairs. 
High  o»  the  waves  his  azure  car  he  guides  ; 
Its  axles  thcmder,  and  the  sea  subeides ; 
And  the  smoelh  ocean  rolls  her  silent  tide9. 
The  tempeses  fly  before  their  father's  face ; 
TVaine  oTioferior  gods  hia  tritunph  graee; 
And*  monster  whales  before  their  ttaster  play. 
And  choirs  of  Tritons  crowd  the  watery  way. 
The«Mrtial  powers  io  eqikl  troops  diride 
To  right  and  left :  the  godf  his  better  side 
Enchiae,  and  on  the  worse  the  nytnphs  and  nereids 
Now  smifing  hope,  with  sweet  viehiiitude,    [ride. 
Within  the  hero*s  mind,  bis  jo3rs  renew'd. 
He  calls  to  raiie  the  masts,  the  sheets  display  5 
The  cheerfol  crew  with  diligence  obey ; 
They  scad  before  the  wind,  and  sul  in  opoi  sea. 
A-bead  of  all  the  master  pilot  steers, 
Aad,  as  he  leads,  the  followmg  nary  re^ts* 
The  steeds  of  night  had  traveled  half  the  sky, 
The  ^miny  rowers  an  their  benches  tie ; 
When  the  soft  god  of  sleep,  with  easy  flight, 
Beaeendi,  and  diAws  behind  a  trail  of  light. 
Thoo,  Palinuras,  art  his  destinM  prey ; 
To  thee  ilene  he  takes  his  fotid  way. 
Dh«  dveams  to  thee,  and  Iron  sleep,  he  bears ; 
And,  lighting  on  thy  pit>w,  the  fatm  of  Phorbas 
Then  thus  the  traitor  god  began  his  tale  s    [wears. 
"  The  winds,  my  friend,  inspire  a  pleasing  {^e  ; 
The  ahipa,  withont  thy  care,  secmely  saiL 
Now  steal  an  hour  of  sweet  repose;  and  I 
Will  take  the  mdder,  and  thy  room  snpply.** 
To  irhom  the  yawning  pilot,  half  aileep ; 
**  Me  dost  thou  bid  to  trust  the  tfeaeheroas  deep  I 
Hm  harlot  smilea  of  her  disftembling  foooi 
And  to  her  fiiith  c!omm4t  the  Trojan  race  t 
$ball  I  believe  tbe  syren  sonth  again, 
Aiid>  oft  betrayVl,  not  know  the  monster  main  }*^ 
Hq  aaid,  hk  fiuten'd  hands  the  rudder  keep, 
And,  fix*d  on  Heaven,  his  eyes  repel  invading  sleep. 
The  god  WM  irratih,  and  ai  Ms  temples  threw 
A  branch  in  Lethe  dipp*d,  and  drunh  With  Stygian 
*flfe  pilot,  vafiqaishM  by  the  power  divine,   t^esr : 
Soon  clos'd  his  swimmhif  eye$,  and  lay  aapine. 
Searoe  were  his  limbs  eifteoded  at  their  lengthy 
The  god,  insoHing  with  soperior  Hreogth, 
Fell  heavy  on  him,  phmg'd  him  in  tbe  sea» 
And,  with  the  stem,  the  rudder  tore  away. 
UMdhmg  he  foil,  and,  struggling  in  the  maiUi 
Cry'd  oat  for  helping  handti,  but  cry'd  in  v«ihi ; 
The  victor  demon  moonik  dbacnre  fci  air ; 
While  the  ship  sails  without  the  pUofi  care. 
4^  Neptune's  foith  tiM  ioaiting  fleet  re^ea  e 
But  what  the  man  foiaook,  tbe  god  Supplies ; 
And  o'er  the  dhngerotts  deep  seeufe  the  navy  fMest 
Olides  bf  the  syren's  clifik,  a  sheif^  ooast. 
Long  infomocn  ibr  ships  and  sailors  tost; 
And  white  with  bones :  th*  impetuous  ocean  roan ; 
And  rocks  rebelloifftom  resounding  i^ores. 
Tbe  watchfal  hero  felt  the  knocks ;  and  found 
The  tossing  vtessel  sailM  on  shoaly  ground. 
Sure  of  his  pilots  loss,  he  takes  hhnself 
The  helm,  and  steen  aloof,  and  shuns  the  shelt 
Inly  he  griov*d,  and,  groaning  from  tbe  breast, 
Deplorid  his  death ;  and  thus  his  pain  expreas'd ; 
"  For  faith  repesM  on  seas,  and  on  the  ilattering  sky, 
Thy  naked  corpM  is  doott'd  Oh  shores  mknowto 
to  lie.'* 
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TUt  AftCUMBirf. 

Thb  Sibyl  for^teU  JEuum  the  adventures  he  should 
meet  with  in  Italy :  she  atteada  him  to  Hell  1 
describing  to.  him  the  Tarious  scenes  of  diat 
place,  and  ooadnetiag  him  to  his  fothtr  A»- 
chises :  who  iaalracts  him  in  timse  sublime  ntys- 
taries  of  the  aool  of  the  world,  and  the  trans* 
migration  s  and  shows  him  that  glorious  race  of 
heroes  whioh  was  to  descend  fraan  htm  and  hie 
posterity. 

Ha  said,  and  wept :  then  spread  his  sails  before 
The  winds,  and  raaph'd  at  length  the  Cuman  ahoce  t 
Their  anchors  dropt^  his  crew  the  Tessela  moerw 
They  tani  their  headi  to  aea,  their  steros  to  land  ; 
And  gloet,  with  greedy  joy,  th'  lulian  strands 
Soaaa  strike  from  clashiag  flints  their  fiery  seed  ; 
Some  gather  sticks  tbe  kindled  flames  to  feed  ; 
Or  search  (or  hollow  treeft^  and  fell  the  woods* 
Or  trace  through  vaUies  the  disoover'd  fiooda. 
Thus,  while  their  several  charges  they  folfiJ^ 
The  pious  prince  ascends  tbe  sacred  hill     - 
Where  Phoebus  is  adar*d,  andiseeks  the  shade 
Which  hides  from  sight  his  verierable  mai^ 
Deep  f n  a  cave  tiie  Sibyl  makes  abode ; 
Thence  foil  of  fote  returns,  and  of  the  god»  ^ 

Thro'Triria'sgroTe  they  walk;  and  now  behold^ 
And  enter  now  the  temple  rooTd  with  gokU 
Wban  Dssdalns,  to  fly  the  Cretan  shore* 
His  heavy  limbs  00  jointed  pinions  bore, 
(The  first  who  satl'd  in  air)  'tis  sung  by  fome, 
To  the  Cumsan  ooast  at  length  he  came  ; 
And  here  alighting,  built  this  costly  iramei 
InscriVd  to  Phoebus,  here  he  hung  on  high 
Tbe  steerage  of  his  wings,  that  outs  the  sky  ; 
Then  o^  the  lolty  gate  his  art  embossM 
Androgeos'  death,  and  offerings  to  hii  ghost : 
Seven  youths  from  Atbetrt  yeiurly  sent,  to  meet 
The  fote  appointed  by  revodgefal  Crete. 
And  next  to  those  the  drOadfol  urn  was  placfd. 
In  which  the  destiaVI  names  by  lots  were  oast : 
The  noorafol  parents  stand  around  hi  tears; 
And  rising  Crete  against  their  shore  appears. 
There  too,  in  living  sculpture,  might  be  seen 
The  mad  Infection  of  the  Cretan  queen : 
Then  how  she  cheats  her  bellowing  lover's  eye: 
The  rushing  leap,  the  doubtful  progeny. 
The  lower  part  a  beast,  a  mMi  alMve, 
The  monument  of  their  polluted  love^ 
Nor  far  from  thence  he  gravM  the  wondrous  mace  ;. 
A  thoQsaml  floors,  a  thousand  winding  ways ; 
Here  dwells  tlie  monster,  hid  from  human  view. 
Not  to  be  found  but  by  the  fmithful  due ; 
Till  the  kind  artist,  mov'd  with  pious  grief* 
Lent  to  the  loving  maid  this  last  relief; 
And  all  thoee  erring  paths  describ'd  so  weU, 
That  Theseus  conqucr'd,  and  the  mdnster  fdL 
Here  hapless  learus  had  found  his  part; 
Had  not  tbe  fother's  grief  reetrain'd  his  art» 
He  twice  esny'd  to  catJt  his  son  in  gold  ;  ^ 

Twice  fifom  his  bawls  he  dropj^d  the  ^^^iM 
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All  this  with  wooAenng  eyet  MneAB  yicw'd : 
Each  varying  ol^ect  bis  ddight  reoew'd. 
Eager  to  read  the  rest,  Achates  came, 
And  by  bis  side  tha  mad  divining  dame ; 
The  priestess  of  the  god,  Deiphobe  her  name. 
"  Time  sufl^not^"  she  said,  "  jto  feed  your  eyes 
With  empty  pleasures :  baste  the  sacrifice. 
Seven  bullocks  yet  unyoti'd,  for  Phoebus  choose. 
And  for  Diana  seven  unspotted  ewes." 
.This  said,  the  servants  urge  the  sacred  rites  ; 
/Whiieto  the  temple  she  the  prince  invites. 
A  spacious  oave,  within  its  £»raiOBt  part, 
-Was  hew'd  and  fashion'd  by  laborious  art 
Through  the  hilPs  hollow  sides :  before  the  place, 
A  hundred  doors,  a  hundred  entries  gnot : 
Aa  many  voices  issue ;  and  the  sound 
Of  Sibyls'  words  as  many  times  rebound. 
Kow  to  the  mouth  they  come :  aloud  she  cries, 
'*  This  is  the  time ;  inquire  your  destinies. 
He  comes,  behold  the  god !"  Thus  while  she  said 
<Aod  shivering  at  the  sacred  entry  staid). 
Her  colour  chang'd,  her  face  was  not  the  same. 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came. 
Her  hair  stood  up ;  convulsive  rage  possessed 
Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heav'd  her  labouring 

breast. 
Greater  than  human-kind  she  seem'd  to  look : 
And,  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal,  spoke. 
Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  roll ; 
When  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  soul. 
Swiftly  she  tum'd,  and  foaming  as  she  spoke. 
"  Why  this  delay  V*  she  cried ;  **  the  powers  in- 
Thy  prayers  alone  can  open  this  abode,       [voke: 
Else  vain  are  my  demands,  and  dumb  the  ^xL** 
She  said  no  more :  the  trembling  Trojans  hear ; 
Overspread  with  a  damp  sweat,  and  holy  fear. 
The  prince  hhnsdf,  with  awful  dread  possessed. 
His  vows  to  great  Apollo  thus  addressed : 
**  Indulgent  god,  propitious  power  to  Troy, 
Swift  to  relieve,  unwilling  to  destroy ; 
Directed  by  whose  hand,  the  Dsrdan  dart 
Pierc'd  the  proud  Greciad's  Only  mortal  part : 
Thus  fer,  by  date's  decrees,  and  thy  commands. 
Through  ambient  seas,  and  through  devouring 

sands, 
Our  exil'd  crew  has  sought  th'  Ausonian  ground  j 
Aud  now,  at  length,  the  flying  coast  is  fomid  ; 
Thus  far  the  fate  of  Troy,  from  place  to  place. 
With  fury  has  pursued  her  wandering  race:     > 
Here  cease,  ye  powers,  and  let  your  vengeance 

end; 
Troy  is  no  more,  and  can  no  more  offend. 
And  tbott,  O  sacred  maid  !  inspired  to  see 
Th*  evMit  of  things  in  dark  futurity. 
Give  me,  what  Heaven  has  promised  to  my  fkte, 
To  conquer  and  command  the  Latian  state  :  - 
To  fix  my  wandering  erods,  and  find  a  ph&ce 
yor  the  long  exiles  of  the  Trojan  race. 
Then  shall  my  grateful  hands  a  temple  rear 
To  the  twin  gods,  with  vows  and  solemn  prajrer ; 
And  annual  rites,  and  festivals,  and  games, 
Shail  be  performed  to  their  auspicious  names; 
Nor  shalt  thou  want  thy  hoooors  in  my  land, 
For  there  thy  faithful  oracles  shall  stand. 
Preserved  in  shrines :  and  every  sacred  lay, 
Which,  by  thy  mouth,  Apollo  shall  convey ; 
All  shall  be  treasured,  by  a  chosen  train 
Of  holy  priests,  and  e\-er  idiall  remain. 
But,  oh !  commit  not  thy  pit>plietic  mind 
To  flitting  leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind. 


Lest  they  dispense  in  air  Our  empty  Ut0 ;     * 
Write  not,  but,  what  the  powers  ordain,  i^tte.*^ 

Struggling  in  vain,  impatient  of  her  load. 
And  labouring  underneath  the  ponderous  god. 
The  more  she  strove  to  shake  him  from  bt:r  breast. 
With  more,  and  fiir  superior  force,  he  preis'd : 
Commands  his  entrance,  and,  without  control. 
Usurps  her  oigans,  and  inspires  her  soul. 
Now,  with  a  furious  blasts  the  hundred  doors 
Ope  of  themselves ;  a  rushing  whirlwind  roan 
Within  the  cave  5  and  SibyPs  voice  restores : 

'*  Escap'd  the  dangers  of  the  watery  reign. 
Yet  more  and  greater  ills,  by  land  remain ; 
The  coast  so  long  desired  (nor  doubt  th'.  event) 
Thy  troops  shall  reach,  'but  having  reach'd,  re- 
pent. 
Wars,  horrid  wars,  I  view ;  a  field  of  blood  ; 
And  Tyber  rolling  with  a  purple  flood, 
SimoisBor  Xanthus  shall  be  wanUng  there; 
A  new  Achilles  shall  in  arms  tippear  i 
And  he,  too,  goddess-bom :  fierce  Jnno^  hate. 
Added  to  hostile  force,  shall  urge  thy  fate. 
To  what  strange  nations  shalt  not  thou  resort ! 
Driven  to  solicit  aid  at  every  court ! 
The  cause  the  same  which  Ilium  once  oppressed, 
A  foreign  mistress  aud  a  foreign  guest : 
But  thou,  secuilB  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes. 
The  more  thy  fortune  frowns,  the  more  oppfmez 
The  dawnings  of  thy  safety  shall  be  shown. 
From  whence  thou  least  shalt  hope,  a  Greciaa 
town." 

Thus,  from  the  dark  recess,  the  Sibyl  qpoke. 
And  the  resisting  air  the  thunder  broke ; 
The  cave  rebellowed,  and  the  temple  shook. 
Th'  ambiguous  god,  who  rul'd  her  labouring  breast. 
In  these  mysterious  trords  his  mind  exprest : 
"  Some  truths  reveaPd,  in  terms  involvM  the  rest.** 
At  length  her  fury  fell,  her  foaming  ceas*d. 
And,  ebbing  in  her  soul,  the  god  decreased. 
Then  thus  the  chief:  *,*  No  terrour  to  my  view. 
No  frightful  fact  of  danger  can  be  new : 
Inured  to  suffer,  and  resolv'd  to  dare, 
Thefotes,  without  my  power,  shall  be  without  my 

cans. 
This  let  me  crave,  since  near  your  grove  the  road 
To  Hell  lies  open,  and  the  dark  abode 
Wliich  Acheron  surrounds,  th'  innavigable  flood  : 
Conduct  me  through  the  r^pioos  void  of  light. 
And  lead  me  longing  to  my  father's  sight : 
For  him,  a  thousand  dangers  I  have  sought; 
And,  rushing  where  the  thickest  Grecians  fought, 
SaCe  on  my  back  the  sacred  burden  brou^t. 
He,  for  my  sake,  the  raging  ocean  try'd 
And  wrath  of  Heaven,  my  still  auspicious  guide. 
And  bore  beyond  the  strength  decrepit  age  sup* 

'       pifd. 
Oft  since  he  bieath'd  his  last,  in  dead  of  ni^t. 
His  reverend  image  stood  before  my  sight; 
Ei\)oin'd  to  seek  below  hix  holy  shade; 
Conducted  there  by  your  unerring  aid  : 
But  you,  if  pious  mmds  by  prayers  are  won, 
Oblige  the  lather,  and  protuct  the  son. 
Yours  is  the  power ;  nor  Proserpine  in  vain 
Has  made  you  prieste»  of  her  nightly  reiim. 
If  Qrpheus,  ann'd  with  his  enchanting  lyre. 
The  ruthless  king  with  pity  coukl  inspire. 
And  from  the  shades  below  redeem  his  wife  ; 
If  Pollux,  oflering  his  alternate  Ufe, 
Could  free  his  brother,  and  can  daily  go 
By  turns  aloft,  by  turns  descend  beAow  t 
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Vhy  mnM  tThcMut,  or  bb  greater  friend, 
Wbo^rod  tlie  downward  paili,  and  upward  coold 

ascend! 
Koileat  than4hein,  from  Jove  my  lineage  came : 
My  mother  greater,  my  descent  the  same.*' 
So  pray'd  the  Trqjan  prince ;  and,  while  he  pray'd, 
His  band  upon  the  holy  altar  laid. 
Then  thus  replyM  the  prophetess  divine : 
"  O  goddess-bom !  of  great  Anebises*  line, 
The  gates  of  Hell  are  open  night  and  day: 
Itoiootb  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way: 
But  to  return,  and  view  tbe  cheerful  skies. 
In  this  the  task  and  mighty  labour  lies. 
To  few  great  Jupiter  imparts  this  grace, 
Andtboae  of  shining  worth,  and  heavenly  race. 
Betwixt  those  regions,  and  our  upper  light. 
Beep  forests  and  impenetrable  night 
Possess  the  middle  space.    Th*  infernal  boundi 
Cocjrtus,  with  his  sable  waves,  surrounds: 
But,  if  so  dire  a  love  your  soul  invades, 
As  twice  below  to  view  the  trembling  shades  ; 
If  you  so  bard  a  toil  will  undertake. 
Am  twice  to  pass  th'  innavigable  lake, 
Beceive  my  counsel     In  the  neighboonng  grove 
There  stands  a  tree :  the  queen  of  Stygian  Jove 
Claims  it  her  own ;  thick  woods  and  gloomy  night 
Conceal  the  happy  plant  from  human  sight. 
One  bough  itbotrs;  but,  wondrous  to  behold, 
The  ductile  rind,  and  leaves,  of  radiant  gold: 
This  irom  the  viUgar  branches  must  be  torn, 
And  to  fair  Proserpine  the  present  borne. 
Ere  leave  be  given  to  tempt  the  nether  skies? 
The  first  thus  rent,  a  second  will  arise. 
And  tbe  same  metal  the  same  room  supplies. 
Look  round  the  wood,  with  lifted  eyes  to  see 
The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree : 
Then  rend  it  off,  as  holy  rites  command; 
The  willing  metal  will  obey  thy  hand, 
Pollowing  with  ease,  if,  iavour'd  by  thy  fate. 
Thou  art  fbredoom'd  to  view  tbe  Stygian  state: 
If  not,  no  labour  can  the  tree  constrain. 
And  strength  of  stubborn  arms,  and  steel  are  vain. 
Besides,  you  know  not,  while  you  here  attend, 
Th'  unworthy  fate  of  yoar  unhappy  friend : 
Breathless  he  lies,  and  his  unbury*d  ghost. 
Deprived  of  funeral  rites,  pollutes  your  host 
Pay  fint  his  pious  dues:  and,  for  the  dead. 
Two  sable  sheep  around  his  hearse  be  led : 
Then,  living  turfs  upon  his  body  lay ; 
This  done,  securely  take  the  destined  way. 
To  find  the  regions  destitute  of  day." 
She  said :  and  held  her  peace,     ^eas  went 
Sad  from  the  cave,  and  full  of  discontent; 
Unknowing  whom  the  sacred  Sibyl  meant 
Achates,  the  companion  of  his  breast, 
Goes  iqrieving  by  his  side  with  equal  cares  oppresi*d. 
Walkinc;  they  talk'd,  and  fruitlessly  divin'd 
What  friend  the  priestess,  by  those  words,  design'd : 
But  soon  they  found  an  object  to  deplore ; 
Misenos  lay  extended  ou  the  shore  ; 
Son  of  the  god  of  winds;  none  so  reoown'd. 
The  warrior  trumpet  in  tlie  field  to  sound  : 
With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. 
And  rouse  to  diare  tht;ir  &tc  in  honourable  arms. 
He  served  great  Hector ;  and  was  ever  near. 
Not  witi)  \ih  trumpet  only,  but  his  spear. 
But,  by  Pf^liilea*  arm  when  Hector  fell. 
He  cbuse  .£oeas,  and  he  chose  as  welL 
Swoln  with  applause,  and  aiming  stiil  at  more, 
Jtte  now  provokw  the  sea-gods  from  the  shore  ; 


With  envy  Triton  heard  the  martial  sontid. 

And  the  bold  champion,  for  his  challenge,  drowB^ 

Then  <iast  hit  mangled  carcase  on  the  strand  ; 

The  gazing  crowd  around  tbe  body  stand. 

All  weep,  but  most  .£neas  mourns  his  fate* 

And  hastens  to  perform  the  funeral  stsite. 

In  altar-wise  a  stately  pile  they  rear ; 

The  basis  broad  below,  and  top  advaoe'd  in  aifv 

An  ancient  wood,  fit  for  the  work  design'd 

(The  shady  covert  of  the  savage  kind) 

The  Trojans  fomid  :  tbe  sounding  ax  is  pljr'd : 

Firs,  pines,  and  pitch-trees,  and  the  towering  prid« 

Of  forest  ashes,  feel  the  faUl  stroke. 

And  piercing  wedges  cleave  the  stubborn  oak. 

Huge  trunks  of  trees,  feli'd  from  the  steepy  crow» 

Of  the  bare  mountains,  roll  with  ruin  down. 

Arm'd  like  the  rest  the  Trojan  prince  appears. 

And,  by  his  pious  labour,  urges  theirs. 

Thus  while  he  wrought,  revolving  in  his  mmd 

The  wajrt  to  compass  what  bis  wish  design'd. 

He  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  gloomy  grove. 

And  then,  with  vows,  implor'd  the  queen  of  loves 

**  O  may  thy  power,  propitious  still  to  me. 

Conduct  my  steps  to  find  tbe  fstal  tree, 

In  this  deep  forest;  since  the  Sibyl's  breath 

Porelold,  alas !  too  true,  Miaenus'  death." 

Scarce  had  he  said,  when,  foil  before  his  sight. 

Two  doves,  descending  f^om  their  ahy  flight. 

Secure  upon  the  grassy  plain  alight  « 

He  knew  his  mother's  birds ;  and  thus  he  pray'd  : 

**  Be  you  my  guides,  with  your  auspicious  aid  ; 

And  lead  my  footsteps,  till  the  branch  be  found, 

Whoae  glittering  shadow  gilds  the  sacred  ground  x 

And  thou,  great  parent !  with  celestial  care. 

In  this  distress,  be  present  to  my  prayer." 

Thns  having  said,  he  stopp'd :  with  watchful  sight 

Observing  still  the  motions  of  (heir  flight. 

What  course  they  took,  what  happy  signs  they 

shew  : 
They  fed,  and,  fluttering,  by  detrrees  withdrew 
Still  farther  from  the  place,  but  still  in  view : 
Hopping,  and  flying,  thus  they  led  him  on 
To  tbe  slow  lake :  whose  baleful  stench  to  shun. 
They  wini^d  their  flight  aloft;  then  stooping  low, 
Pcrch'd  on  the  double  tree,  that  bears  the  golden 

bough. 
Through  the  green  leaves  tbe  glittering  shadows 
As  on  the  sacred  oak,  the  wintery  misletoe:  [glow  ; 
Where  the  proud  mother  views  her  precious  brood  ^ 
And  happier  branches,  which  she  never  sojar^d. 
Such  was  the  glittering,  such  the  ruddy  rind, 
And  dancing  leaves,  that  waiiton'd  in  the  wind. 
He  sei^'d  the  sbinina:  bough  with  griping  hold 
And  rent  away,  with  ease,  tbe  lingering  gold  : 
llicn  to  tbe  Sibyl's  palace  bore  the  priae. 
Meantime,  the  Trojan  troops,  with  Weeping  eyes. 
To  dead  Misenus  pay  bis  obsequies. 
First  from  the  ground  a  lofty  pile  they  rear. 
Of  pitch-trees,  oaks,  and  pines,  and  nnctuo<ks  flr< 
The  fabric's  front,  with  cypress  twigs  they  strew. 
And  stick  the  sides  with  boughs  of  baleful  yew. 
The  topmost  part,  bis  glittering  arms  adorn ; 
Warm  waters,  then,  in  brazen  cauldrons  bomep 
Are  pour'd  to  wash  hh  bo<ly,  joint  by  joint : 
And  fragrant  oils  the  stiffen'd  iimbs  anoint 
With  groans  and  cries  Misenus  they  deplore  « 
Then  on  a  bier,  with  purple  cover'd  o'er. 
The  breathW^  body,  thus  bewail'd,  they  l^w 
And  fire  the  pile,  thf  ir  faces  tum'd  away      ^^ 
(Such  reverend  rites  their  fathers  usM  to  ^^    ^ 
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Pure  oil  ittd  idcetMem  tke  firs  tbvy  fhttm, 
JLiid  fitt  of  Tictims,  wfaicb  bb  Modi  ImMow.- 
Tbest  p&M,  tlM  greedy  flamet  to  dost  4levoar ; 
Then,  on  the  Imiog  coafe,  red  «ine  they  |MMir: 
And  last,  the  relics  by  tbemtelwa  likpbm^ 
Which  in  a  braaen  urn  the  priena  endosa. 
Old  Chorineuf  oompan'd  tluiee  tha  ertw,  , 
Jloddipp'd  an  olWe  branch  in  holy  dew  j 
Which  tbnca  be  sprinkled  round,  and  thrice  aloud 
InvokM  the  dead,  and  then  diaaraa'd  the  cro«ti. 

])at  good  iBneas  ordered  on  the  shore 
A  stately  tomb ;  whose  top  a  tmnpet  bore; 
A  soldier's  falchion,  and  a  seaman's  oar. 
Thus  was  hif  friend  interred :  and  deathtesB  fame 
Still  to  the  lolty  cape  consigns  his  nama. 

Theae  rhes  perftirm'd,  the  prince,  without  delay, 
Hastaa  to^the  nether  world  his  destio'd  way. 
Deep  was  tbe  cape ;  and  downwaid  as  it -went 
From  tha  wide  month,  a  rocky  rongh  descent ; 
And  here  tb*  acct^  a  gloomy  grove  descends ; 
And  here  th'  onuairigaible  lake  extends. 
O'er  whose  unhappy  waters,  Toi^  of  liffrht, 
Ko  bird  preenmes  to  steer  his  airy  flight; 
Snch  deadly  stenches  from  the  depth  arise, 
And  steaming  sulphur,  that  infects  the  skies. 
From  hence  the  Grecian  baids  their  legends  make, 
And  give  the  name  Avemos  to  the  lake. 
Four  sabk  bollocks,  in  the  yoke  untaught 
For  sacrifice  the  pioue  hero  brought  ( 
The  priestess  pours  the  wine  betwixt  their  horns; 
Then  cots  the  curling  hair;  that  first  oblation 
Invoking  Hecate  hither  to  repair  [bums, 

(A  powerful  name  in  Hell,  and  upper  Mr). 
The  sacred  priests  with  ready  knives  bereave 
The  beasts  of  life,  and  ha  full  bowls  receive 
The  stivamiBg  blood :  a  lamb  to  Hell  and  Night 
(The  sable  wool  without  a  strettk  of  white) 
JEaeas  offers :  and,  by  fate's  decree, 
A  barren  heifer,  Proserpine,  to  thee. 
With  belocanets  he  Phito's  altar  filh: 
Seven  brawny  bulls  with  hiaowft  hand  he  kills: 
Then,  on  the  broiling  entrails,  oil  he  pours  ; 
Which,  ointed  thus,  the  raging  flame  devours: 
late,  the  nocturnal  sacrifice  begun ; 
Kor  ended,  till  the  next  returning  Sun. 
Then  earth  began  to  bellow,  trees  td  dance, 
■And  howling  dogs  in  glimmering  light  advance, 
Bre  Hecate  came:  *'  Far  hence  be  souls  profane," 
The  Sibjrl  cry*d,  "  and  from  the  grove  abstain. 
Now,  Trojan,  take  the  way  thy  fates  afford, 
Assume  thy  courage,  and  unsheath  thy  sword.** 
$he  said,  and  pass'd  along  the  gloomy  space. 
The  prince  pursu'd  her  steps  with  equal  pace. 
Ye  realms,  yet  unreveal'd  to  human  tight. 
Ye  gods,  who  rule  the  regions  of  the  night. 
Ye  gliding  ghosts,  permit  me  to  relate 
The  mystic  wonders  of  your  silent  state. 

Obscure  they  went  through  dreary  shades,  that 
Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead  .*  [led 

Thus  wandcn-  travellers  in  woods  by  night, 
By  the  Moen*s  doubtful  and  malignant  light: 
When  Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the  skies, 
And  the  faint  crescent  shoots  by  fits  before  their 
Just  in  the  gate,  and  in  the  jaws  of  Hell,  [eyes. 
RevengefuPCares  and  sullen  Sorrows  dwell; 
And  pale  Diseases,  and  repining  Age ; 
Wan  Fear,  and  Famine's  unresisted  rage  : 
Here  'n>Us,  and  Death,  and  Death's  half-brother, 

Sleep, 
ForiDi  terrible  to  view,  their  centry  keep : 


With  aakioos  Fleaterel  of  k  gbiltf  mM, 

Deep  Frtnds  beibfe,  attd  open  Force  behM: 

The  Furies'  iron  beds,  and  Strife  that  shakes 

Her  hiitfiig  treMet,  and  iitift>lds  ker  'lakes. 

Full  hi  tbe  midst  of  this  inf^^mel  road. 

An  elm  displays  her  dusky  arms  abroad  : 

Th<?  god  of  Sleep  there  hides  hb  heavy  head. 

And  empty  dreams  on  every  leaf  are  spread. 

Of  various  fbrms  unmimber'd  spectres  more ; 

CenUurs,  end  double  shapes,  besiege  tbe  doerc 

Before  tbe  passage  horrid  Hydra  stands, 

And  Briarews  with  all  hi^  hundred  hands  t 

Guigons,  Oeryon  with  his  triple  fhune. 

And  vain  ChioMsra  vomits  empty  flame. 

Tbe  iMef  onsheath'd  his  shining  steH,  prepaftf. 

Though  seie'd  with  suddefi  fear,  to  fdree  the  guardp 

Offering  his  brandish'd  weapon  at  their  ftoe, 

Had  not  the  Sibyl  stopped  his  eager  pace. 

And  told  him  what  those  empty  phantoms  were  r 

Forms  without  bodies,  and  impassive  air. 

Hence  to  deep  Acheron  they  take  their  way. 

Whose  troubled  eddies,  thick  with  ooze  and  cU^, 

Are  whiri'd  aloft,  and  in  Cocytot  lost : 

There  Charon  stands,  who  rules  the  dreary  cosott 

A  soidid  god;  down  ftom  his  hoary  chin 

A  length  of  beard  descends :  uncomb'd,  aftcleaii ; 

His  eves,  like  hollow  furnaces  on  fife ; 

A  girdle,  faul  with  grease,  binds  his  obseeoe  atttre. 

He  spreads  his  canvass,  with  his  pole  he  steers  ; 

The  freights  of  flititing  ghosts  in  his  thin  bottolA 

beare. 
He  look'd  in  year* ;  3ret  hi  his  years  were  icett 
A  youthful  vigour,  and  autumnal  green. 
An  airy  crowd  came  rushmg  where  he  stood. 
Which  flird  the  margin  of  the  faUl  flood. 
Husbands  and  wives,  boys  and  unmarry'd  ffiaidt. 
And  mighty  heroes'  more  majestic  shades. 
And  youths,  intomb'd  before  thek  fktbcrs'  eyes. 
With  hollow  rgroan8,and  shrieks,  and  feeble  crlest 
Thick  as  the  leaves  in  autumn  strow  the  woods. 
Or  fowls,  by  winter  fbrc'd,  forsake  the  floods. 
And  wing  their  hasty  flights  to  happier  lands  : 
Such,  and  so  thick,  the  shireritig  army  slands. 
And  press  for  passage  with  extended  hands.  ^ 

Now  these,  now  those,  the  suiiy  boatman  hiore  ; 
The  rest  he  drove  to  distance  from  the  ^hore. 
The  hero,  who  beheld,  with  wondering  eyes, 
The  tumult  mixM  with  shrieks,  laments,  and  crie»» 
Ask'd  of  his  guide,  what  the  ntde  concoorae 

meant  ? 
Why  to  the  shore  the  thronging  pieople  bent  ? 
What  fornks  of  law  among  the  ghosts  were  us'd  ? 
Why  some  were  ferry*d  o'er,  and  some  refus'd  f 

'*  Son  of  Anchises,  ofispring  of  tbe  gods," 
The  Sibyl  said,  "  you  see  the  Stygian  floods, 
The  sacred  streams,  which  Heaven's  imperial  ftate 
Attest  in  oaths,  and  fears  to  violate. 
The  ghosts  rejected,  are  th' unhappy  crew 
Depriv'd  of  sepulchres,  andfon^due. 
The  boatman  Charon ;  those,  the  bury'd  host^ 
He  ferries  over  to  tbe  farther  coast. 
Nor  dares  his  transport  vessel  cross  the  waves. 
With  such  whose  bones  are  not  compos*d  in  grsves. 
A  hundred  3rear8  they  wander  on  the  shore. 
At  length,  their  penance  done,  are  wafted  o'er.** 
The  Trojan  chief  his  forward  pace  repress'd ; 
Revolving  anxious  thoughts  within  his  breast 
He  saw  his  friends,  who,  whelm'd  beneath  fSbt 

waves,  [grar^ 

Thtir  fmeral  honouii  dahoTd,  and  «^*d  their  c|;alet 
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The  1«tt  Leticaspis  In  the  crowd  he  knew ; 
And  the  brave  leader  of  the  Lyctan  crew: 
Whom,  OD  the  Tyrrhene  seas  the  tem|>ests  met ; 
The  cailort  mastered,  and  the'  ship  o'ertet. 
Amidst  the  spirits  Palinurus  pr<^s^d ; 
Yet  fresh  from  life ;  a  new  admitted  guest. 
Who  while  he,  steering,  view'd  the  stars,  and  bore 
His  course  from  Afric,  to  the  Latian  shore. 
Fell  headlong  down.    The  Trojan  fix'd  his  view, 
And  scarcely,  through  the  gloom  the  sullen  shadow 
knew.  [friend, 

Then  thus  the  prince :  "  What  envious  power,  O 
Brought  your  lov'd  life  to  this  disastrous  end  ? 
For  Phoebus,  ever  true  in  all  he  said, 
Has,  in  your  fate  alone,  my  faith  betray'd. 
The  god  foretold,  you  should  not  die,  before 
You  reach,  secure  from  seas,  the  Italian  shore. 
Is  this  th*  unerring  power  ?"  The  ghost  resply'd, 
•*  Nor  Phoebus  flatter'd,  nor  his  answers  ly*d ; 
Kor  envidus  gods^lmve  sent  me  to  the  deep : 
But  while  the  stars,  and  course  of  Heaven  I  keep. 
My  weary'd  eyes  were  seized  with  fatal  sleep. 
I  fell ;  and,  tilth  my  weighty  the  helm  constrain'd 
Was  drawn  along,  which  yet  my  gripe  rctainM. 
Now  by  the  winds,  and  raging  waves,  I  swear, 
Yomr  safety,  more  than  mine,  was  then  my  care : 
Lest,  of  the  guide  bereft,  the  rudder  lost, 
Your  ship  should  mo  against  the  rocky  coast. 
There'  blustering  nights,  borne  by  the  southern 
I  fk>ated,  and  discovered  land  at  last :  [blast, 

High^Mi  a  mountain  votive  my  head  I  bore; 
Forcing  my  strength,  and  gathering  to  the  shore : 
Panting,  but  past  the  danger,  now  I  seiz'd 
71)6  craggy  clifis,  and  my  tir^d  members  eas'd. 
While,  cumbered  with  my  dropping  clothes,  I  lay. 
The  cruel  nation,  covetous  of  prey, 
Stain'd  with  my  blood  th*  nnhospitable  coast  r 
And  DOW,  by  winds  and  waves,  my  lifeless  limbs  are 

tost: 
Which  O  avert,  by  yon  ethereal  light 
Which  I  have  lost,  for  this  eternal  night: 
On,  if  by  dearer  ties  you  may  be  won, 
By  your  dead  srre,  and  by  your  living  son, 
Kedeem  firom  this  reproach  my  wandering  ghost, 
Or  with  your  navy  seek  the  Velin  coast; 
And  in  a  peaceftil  grave  my  corpse  compose : 
Or,  if  a  nearer  way  your  mother  shows; 
Without  whose  aid,  you  durst  not  undertake 
This  frightful  passage  o'er  the  Stygian  lake; 
liCnd  to  this  wretch  your  hand,  and  waft  him  o'er 
I'o  the  sweet  banks  of  you  forbidden  shore.'' 
Scarce  bod  he  said,  the  prophetess  began, 
"  What  hopes  delude  thee,  miserable  man? 
Think^st  thou,  thus  untntomb'd,  to  cross  the  floods, 
To  view  the  furies,  and  infernal  gods ; 
And  visit,  without  leave,  the  dark  abodes  ? 
Attend  the  term  of  long,  revolving  years : 
Fate,  and  the  dooming  gods,  arc  deaf  to  tears. 
This  comfort  of  thy  dire  misfortime  take ; 
The  wrath  of  Heaven,  inflkteil  for  thy  sake, 
With  vengeance  shall  pursue  th'  inhuman  coast. 
Till  they  propitiate  thy  offended  ghost. 
And  raise  a  tomb,  with  vows,  and  solemn  prayer ; 
And  Palinurus'  name  the  place  shall  bear." 
This  calm'd  his  cares,  sooth'd  with  his  future  fame, 
And  pleas'd  to  hear  his  propagated  name. 

Kow  nearer  to  the  Stygian  lake  they  df?iw, 
Whom,  fram  the  shore,  the  surly  boatman  saw : 
ObierVd  thpir  passage  through  the  shady  wood. 
And  mark'd  their  near  approaches  to  th«  flood : 

VOU  XIX. 


Then  thus  he  call'd  aloud,  inflam'd  with  wrath  j 
**  Mortal,  whate'er,  who  this  forbidden  path 
In  arms  prcsum'st  to  tread,  I  charge  thee  stand. 
And  tell  thy  name,  and  business  in  the  land. 
^  Know  this,  the  realm  of  nisht ;  the  Stygian  shore : 
My  boat  conveys  no  living  bodies  o*er : 
Nor  was  I  pleas'd  great  Tlieseus  once  to  bear. 
Who  forc'd  a  passage  with  his  pointed  spear  ; 
Nor  strong  Alcides,  men  of  mighty  fame ; 
And  from  th'  immortal  gods  thbir  lineage  came.** 
In  fetters  one  the  barking  porter  ty'd 
And  took  him  trembling  from  his  sovereign's  side  »  • 
Two  sought  by  force  to  seize  his  beauteous  bride. 
To  whom  the  Sibyl  thus :  "  Copnpose  thy  mind : 
Nor  frauds  are  here  contriv'd,  nor  force  design'd. 
Still  may  the  dog  the  wandering  troops  constrain 
Of  airy  ghosts ;  and  vex  the  guilty  train : 
And  with  her  grisly  lord  his  lovely  queen  remain.  • 
The  Trujan  chief,  whose  lineage  is  from  Jove, 
Much  fam'd  for  arms,  and  more  for  filial  16ve, 
Is  sent  to  seek  his  sire,  in  your  Eljrsian  grove. 
If  neither  piety,  nor  Heaven's  command. 
Can  g^in  his  passage  to  the  Stygian  strafid. 
This  fatal  present  shall  prevail  at  least ;" 
Then  show'd  the  shining  bough,  conceal'd  within 

her  veit. 
No  more  was  needful,  (br  the  gloomy  god 
Stood  mute  with  awe,  to  see  the  golden  rod : 
Admir'd  the  destin'd  offering  to  the  queen 
(A  venerable  gift  so  rarely  seeQ> 
His  fury  thus  appeas'd,  he  puts  to  land ; 
The  ghosts  forsake  their  seats  at  his  command  ^ 
He  clears  the  deck,  receives  the  mighty  freight. 
The  leaky  vessel  groans  beneath  the  weight 
Slowly  she  sails,  and  scarcely  stems  the  tidas  x 
The  pressing  water  pours  within  her  sides. 
His  passengers  at  length,  are  wafted  o'er; 
ExposM  in  muddy  weeds  uppn  the  miry  shorfw 
No  sooner  landed,  in  his  den  they  found 
The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  sound. 
Grim  Cerberus  ;  who  soon  began  to  rear 
His  crested  snakes,  and  arm'd  his  bristling  hair. 
The  prudent  Sibyl  had  before  prepar'd 
A  sop  in  honey  steep'd  to  charm  the  guard. 
Which,  mix'd  wiih  powerlbl  drugs,  she  cast  befbr« 
His  greedy,  grinding  jaws,  just  op»d  to  roar : 
With  three  enormous  mouths  he  gapes,  and 

straight. 
With  hunger  prest,  devours  the  pleasing  bait 
Long  draughts  of  sleep  his  monstrous  limbs  enslave; 
He  reels,  and,  felling,  fills  the  spacious  cave. 
The  keeper  charm'd,  the  chief  without  delay    ' 
Pass'd  on,  and  took  th'  irremeable  way. 
Before  the  gates,  the  cries  of  babes  new  bom, 
Wliom  fate  had  from  their  tender  mothers  torn. 
Assault  hi«  ears  :  then  those  whom  form  of  laws 
Condemned  to  die,  when  traitors  judg'd  their 

(Hiuse. 
Nor  want  they  lots,  nor  judges  to  review 
The  wrongful  sentence,  and  award  a  new* 
Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears, 
And  lives  and  crimes,  with  his  assessors,  hearts 
Round,  in  his  urn,  the  blended  balls  he  rolls,   ' 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guihy  sduIlL 
The  next  in  place,  and  punishment,  are  they  i 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  souls  awa^ ; 
Fools,  who  repining  at  their  wretched  stat^ 
And  loathing  anxipiis  life,  subom'd  their  |kl^ 
With  late  repentance  now  th#y  would  r^t»»\^<t 
The  bodies  they  forsook,  and  wish  to  liv^* 
Pd  ^ 
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Tlieir  ^ot  and  poverty  desire  to  beer,  [air. 

To  view  the  light  of  Heaven,  -and  breathe  the  vital 
But  fate  forbids ;  the  Stygian  floods  oppose, 
Juad  with  nine  circling  streams,  the  captive  soul 
enclose.- 
Hot  far  from  thence,  the  moamfal  fieldf  appear  ^ 
So  callM,  from  lovers  that  inhabit  there. 
The  souls,  whom  that  unhappy  flame  invades, 
In  secret  solitude,  and  myrtle  shades, 
Make  endless  moans,  and,  pining  with  denre^ 
lament  too  late  their  unextinguish'd.iire. 
HereProcrb,  Erlphyle  here,  he  found 
Baring  her  breast,  yet  bleeding  with  the  wound 
Made  by  her  son.     He  saw  Pasiphae  there, 
Vith  Phafidra's  ghost,  a  foul  incestuous  pair. 
There  Laodamia,  with  Evadne  moves : 
Unhappy  both,  but  loyal  in  their  loves. 
Cxneus,  a  woman  once,  and  ouce  a  man ; 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began. 
Kot  far  from  these  Phsnician  Dido  stood. 
Fresh  frOm  hcv  wound,  her  bosom  bathed  in  blood. 
Whom,  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  knew, 
Obscure  in  shades,  and  with  a  doo&tful  view 
(Doubtful  as  he  whu  runs  through  dusky  night, 
Or  thinks  he  sees  the  Moon's  uncertain  light) ; 
With  tears  he  first  approached  the  sullen  shade. 
And,  as  his  love  inspired  him,  thus  be  said : 
**  Unhappy  queen !  then  is  the  common  breath 
Of  rumour  true,  in  your  reported  death, 
And  I.  alas,  the  cause  \  By  Heaven,  1  vow. 
And  all  the  powers  that  rule  the  realms  below. 
Unwilling  1  forsook  your  friendly  sUte: 
Commandrd  by  the  gods,  and  forced  by  fate. 
Thoee  gods,  that  fate,  whose  unresisted  might 
Have  sent  me  to  these  regions,  void  of  light: 
Throbgh  the  vast  empire  of  eternal  night. 
Nor  dar*d  I  to  presume,   that,   pressed  with 

grief. 
My  Might  should  urge  you  to  tfau  dire  reliet 
Stay,  suy  your  steps,  and  liftan  to  my  vows, 
Tis  the  last  interview  that  fate  allows  !'* 
In,  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  OMDve, 
With  tears  and  prayers,  and  late  repenting  love : 
Disdainfully  she  look*d ;  then  turning  round. 
But  fix*d  her  eyes  nnmov'd  npon  the  pound: 
And  what  he  says,  afld  swean,  regards  no  more. 
Than  the  deaf  rocks,  when  the  loud  billows  roar; 
But  whirl*d  a«ray,  to  shun  his  hateful  sight. 
Hid  in  the  forest,  and  the  shades  of  night. 
Then  sought  Sichsens,  through  the  shady  grove, 
Who  answerM  all  her  cares,  and  equalM  idl  her 
Some  pious  tears  the  pitying  nero  paid,         [love. 
And  follow'd  with  his  eyes  the  flitting  shade. 
Then  took  the  forward  way,  by  fate  ordain'd. 
And,  irith  his  guide,  the  farther  fields  atUinM, 
Where,  8ever*d  from  the  rest,  the  warrk>r  souls 

remain'd. 
Tideos  he  met,   with  Meleager's  race, 
The  pride  of  armies,  and  the  soldiers*  gtsee; 
And  pale  Adrastus  with  his  ghastly  face. 
Of  Tnjjan  chiefit  he  vlew'd  a  numerous  trahi : 
All  muf-h  famented,  all  in  battle  slain. 
Glaocus  and  Medon,  high  above  the  rest, 
Aiitenor's  ttons,  and  Ceres'  sacred  priest : 
And  proud  Idseus,  Priamli  charioteer,         [q>ear. 
Who  shakes  his  empty  reins,  and  aims  his  airy 
The  gladsome  ghosts,  in  circling  troops,  attend. 
And,  with  unwpary'd  eyes,  beliold  their  friend, 
flight  to  hover  near,  an^  long  to  know 
What  bosiness  brought  him  to  the  realms  below. 


But  Argive  chiefa,  and  AgtttMMMd^itttait 
When  his  refulgent  arms  flashM  through  ihm 

shady  plain. 
Fled  from  his  well-known  face,  with  wonted  faar,. 
As  when  bb  thundering  sword  and  pointed  spear 
Drove  headlong  to  their  ships,  anid  glean'd  the 

routed  rear. 
They  rais'd  a  feeble  cry,  with  trembling  notes  ; 
But  the  weak  voice  deceived  their  gasping  throats. 
Here  Priam's  son,  Deipbobus  hb  fodnd. 
Whose  face  and  limbs  were  one  continued  wound. 
Dishonest,  with  lopp'd  arms,  the  youth  appeaia^^ 
Spoil'd  of  his  nose,  and  shortened  of  his  ears. 
He  scarcely  knew  him,  striving  to  disown  • 
His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known. 
And  therefore  first  began :  '*  O  Teucer's  raee. 
Who  durst  thy  faultless  figure  thns  deface  ? 
What  heart  could  wish,  what  hand  inflict,  this 

dire  disgrace  } 
'Twas  fam'd,  that  in  our  last  and  fatal  night. 
Your  single  prowess  long  sustain'd  the  fight : 
Till,  tir'd,  not  focp'd,  a  glorious  fale  you  choae,^ 
And  fell  upon  a  heap  of  slaughtered  foes. 
But,  in  remembrance  of  so  brave  a  deed, 
A  tomb  and  funeral  honours  I  decreed : 
Thrice  call'd  your  manes  on  the  Tnyan  plaina  t 
The  place  your  armour  and  your  name  retaina. 
Your  body  too  I  sought ;  and,  had  I  fonnd, 
Deaign'd  for  burial  in  your  native  ground." 

The  ghost  reply'd ;  **  Your  piety  has  paid 
All  needful  rites  to  rest  my  wandering  shade : 
But  cruel  fate,  and  my  more  cruel  wife. 
To  Grecian  swords  betrayM  my  sleeping  iifau 
These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love : 
The  shame  I  bear  below,  the  marks  I  bore  abowe* , 
You  know  in  what  deluding  jo)'s  we  past  . 
The  nicht,  that  was  by  Heaven  decreed  owr  hML 
*  For,  when  the  fatal  horse- descending  down. 
Pregnant  with  arms,  o'erwhelmM  th'  unhappy 

town. 
She  feign'd  nocturnal  orgies ;  left  my  bed. 
And,  mix'd  with  IVojan  dames,  the  dances  led  ; 
Then,  waving  high  her  torch,  the  signal  mad^ 
Which  rous'd  the  Grecians  from  thehr  ambuscade. 
With  watching  overworn,  with  cares  opprest, , 
Unhappy  I  had  laid  me  down  to  rest ; 
And  heavy  sleep  my  weary  limbs  peosess'd. 
Meantime  my  worthy  wi^  our  arms  mislay'd ; 
And,   from  beneath  my  head,  my  sword  .coo- 

vey'd; 
The  door  nnlatch'd ;  and  with  repeated  calls^ , 
Invites  hfT  former  lord  within  my  walls. 
Thus  in  her  crime  her  confidence  she  plac'd. 
And  with  new  treasons  would  redeem  the  past. . 
What  need  I  more  }  Into  the  room  they  ran, 
And  meanly  murder*d  a  defenceless  man.  ' 
Ulysses,  basely  bom,  first  led  the  way : 
Avenging  power !  with  justice  if  I  pray. 
That  fortune  be  their  own  another  day ! 

*'  Bnt  anfiwer  3rou ;  and  in  your  turn  relate. 
What  brought  ynu,  li vmg,  to  the  Stygian  state  f 
Driten  by  the  winds  and  errours  of  the  sea. 
Or  did  you  Heaven's  superior  doom  obey } 
Or  tell  what  other  chance  conducts  your  way  ? 
To  view  with  mortal  eyes  our  dark  retreats, 
Turoulu  and  torments  of  th'  infernal  seats  ?" 
While  Ihus,  in  Ufk,  the  flying  hqors  they  [ 
The  Sun  had  ftnish'd  more  than  half  his  roce : 
And  they,  perhaps,  iif  words  and  tbars  had  i 
The  little  tuae  of  stay,  which  nwrea  had  tooc^ 
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But  thqt  tbe  Sibyl  chides  their  \ong  delcy  : 
"  Night  rushes  down,  and  headloog  drives  the 

day: 
'Tis  here,  in  diflerent  paths,  the  way  divides ; 
"the  right,  to  Pluto's  golden  palace  guides ; 
The  left  to  that  unhappy  region  tends. 
Which  to  the  depth  of  Tartarus  descends ; 
The  seat  of  night  profound^  and  punish'd  fiends." 
Thisa  thus.  Deiphobus :  '*  O  sacix'-d  maid  !    ., 
forbear  to  chide ;  and  be  your  will  obeyed : 
Lo  to  the  secret  shadows  I  retire, 
To  pay  my  penance  till  my  years  expire. 
Proceed,  aQspicious  prince,  with  glory  crown'd, 
And  bom  to  better  fates  than  I  have  found." 
He.  said ;  and  while  he  said,  his  steps  he  tum'd 
To  secret  shadows,  and  in  silence  niourn'd. 
The  hero,  looking  on  the  left,  espy'd 
A  lofty  tower,  and  strong. on  every  side 
With  treble  walls,  which  Phlegethon  surfounds. 
Whose  fiery  fiood  the  burning  empire  bounds : 
And,  press'd  betwixt  the  rocks,    the  belk>wing 

noise  resounds. 
Wide  is  the  fronting  gate,  and  raised  on  high 
With  adamantine  columns,  threats  the  sky. 
Vain  is  the  ^roe  of  man,  and  Heaven's  as  vain. 
To  crush  the  pillars  which  the* pile  sustain, 
SubltBie  on  these  a  tower  of  steel  is  reared. 
And  dire  Tisipbone  there  keeps  the  ward. 
Girt  in  her  sanguine  gown,  by  night  and  day. 
Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  downward  way : 
From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  t^e 

pains 
Of  sounding  lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains, 
'llie  Trojan  stood  astonished  at  their  cries. 
And  a^M  hit  guide,  from  whence  those  yells  arise  ? 
And  what  the  crimes  and  what  the  tortures  were. 
And  loud  laments  that  rent  the  liquid  air  } 
She  thus  reply*d :  <*  The  chaste  and  holy  race 
Are  all  forbidden  this  polluted.place. 
But  Hecate,  when  she  gave  to  rule  the  woods. 
Then  led  me  trembling  through  those  dire  abodes, 
And  taught  the  tortures  of  th'  avenging  gods. 
Theke  are  the  realms  of  uprelenting  ftite : 
And.  awful  RbadamaAtbus  rules  the  sUte : 
He  hears |uidj«dges  each  commited  crime; 
Inquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 
Tbe  conscious  wretch-  must  all  hit  •cts  reveal : 
1.0th  to  confess,  unable  to  conceal : 
Prom  the  first  moment  of  his  vital  breath. 
To  this  last  hour  of  unrepenting  death. 
Straight,  o*er  the  guilty  ghost,  the  fury  shakea 
Tbe  spunding  whip,  and  brandishes  her  snakes : 
And  the  pale  sinner,  with  her  sisters,  takes. 
Then,  pf  itself>  unfolds  th'  eternal  door : 
With  dreadful  sounds  the  brazen  hinges  roar. 
Yon  see,  before  the  gate,  what  sulking  gboet 
Commands  the  guard,  what  sentries  keep  the  pest. 
Monp  formidable  Hydra,  standi  within  i 
Whose  jaws  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin. 
The  gaping  gulph,  low  to  the  centre  lies ; 
And  twice  as  deep  as  Rarth  is  distant  from  the 
The  rivals  of  the  gods,  the  Titan  race,  [skies. 

Here  sing'd  with  lightning,  roll  within  th*  un- 

fathom'd  space. 
Here  lie  th*  Alean  twins  (I  saw  them  both). 
Enormous  bodies,  of  gigantic  growth  ; 
Who  dar*d  in  fij^  the  thunderer  to  d<^fy ; 
Athct  his  Heaven,  and  force  him  from  the  sky. 
Salipoiicus  suflering  cruel  paius,  I  found. 
For  emuktJQg  Jovii;  the  rattlipif  sound   . 


Of  mimic  thunder;  and  the  glittering  blaz« 

Of  pointed  lightnings,  and  their  fbrky  rays. 

Through  Elis  and  the  Grecian  towns  he  flew ; 

Th'  audacious  wretch  four  fiery  coursers  drew  » 

He  wavM  a  torch  aloft,  and,  madly  vain. 

Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train* 

Ambitious  fool,  with  homy  hoofs  to  pass 

O'er  hollow  arches,  of  resounding  brass  ^ 

To  rival  thunder,  in  its'  rapid  course. 

And  imitate  inimitable  force. 

But  he,  the  king  of  Heaven,  obscure  on  high, 

BarM  bis  red  arm,  and  lanching  from  the  sky 

His  writhen  bolt,  not  shaking  empty  smoke, 

Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  flaming  felon  strook. 

There  Tityus  was  to  see,  who  took  his  birth 

From  Heaven  ;  his  nursiug  from  the  foodfiU  Earth. 

Here  his  gigantic  limbs,  with  large  embrace, 

Fiifold  nine  acres  of  infernal  space. 

A  ravenous  vulture  in  his  open'd  side, 

Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talons  try'd  : 

Still  for  the  growing  liver  diggM  bis  breast ; 

The  growing  liver  still  supply M  the  feast. 

Still  are  his  eAtails  fruitful  to  their  pains : 

Til'  immortal  nunger  lasts,  th'  immortal  food  re« 

Ixion  and  Pirithous  I  could  name  ;  [mains. 

And  more  Thessalian  chieb  of  mighty  fame. 

High  o'er  their  heads  a  mouldering  rock  is  plac'd, 

Th«it  promises  a  fall,  and  shakes  at  every  blast. 

They  lie  below,  on  golden  beds  display'd, 

And  genial  feasts,  wi£h  regal  pomp,  are  made. 

The  queen  of  furies  by  >heir  sides  is  set. 

And  snatches  from  their  mouths  th*  untasted  meat 

Which  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she  rears: 

Tossing  her  torch,  and  thundering  m  their  cars. 

Then  they,  who  brothers*  better  claim  disown. 

Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne  ; 

Defraud  their  clients,  and  to  lucre  sold. 

Sit  brooding  on  unprofitable  gold  : 

Wbo  dare  not  give,  and  ev'n  refuse  to  lend 

To  their  poor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend  ; 

Vast  is  the  throng  of  these ;  nor  less  the  train 

Of  lustful  youths,  for  foul  adultery  slain. 

Hosts  of  deserters,  who  their  honour  sold. 

And  basely  broke  their  faith  for  bribes  of  gold : 

All  these  within  the  dungeon's  depth  remain. 

Despairing  pardon,  and  expecting  pain. 

Ask  not  what  pains;  nor  farther  seek  to  know   ' 

Their  process,  or  the  forms  of  law  below. 

Some  roll  a  mighty  stone ;  some  laid  along. 

And,  bound  with  burning  wires,  on  spokes  of 

wheels  are  hung. 
Unhappy  Theseus,  doom'd  for  ever  there. 
Is  fixt  by  fiite  00  his  eternal  chair : 
And  wretched  Phlegias  warns  the  world  with  criea 
(Could  warning  make  the  world  more  just  or  wise) 
I^earo  righteousness,  and  dread  th'  avenging  deities 
lb  tyrants  otliers  have  their  country  sold. 
Imposing  fbreign  lords,  for  foreign  gold  : 
Some  have  old  laws  repeal'd,  new  statutes  made  ; 
Not  as  tbe  people  plc^is'd,  but  as  they  paid. 
With  incest  some  their  daughters'  bed  profan'd. 
All  dar'd  the  worst  c.f  ills,  and  what  they  dar'd,  at- 
Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues,  f  tain'd. 
And  throats  of  brass,  inspir'd  with  isun  lungs, 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  tbe  punishments  those  crimes  htm  pmt»: 
But  let  us  haste  our  voyage  to  pumaii 
The  walUof  Pluto's  j^Iace  are  tir  vieit : 
The  gat«,  and  irqn  arch  abov^lt,  standi 
On  BterU^,  laiwur'd  by  the  Cyclops'  ha^. 
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Before  our  farther  way  the  fate«  allow. 
Here  must  we  fix  on  high  tlie  golden  bough." 
She  said ;  and  through  the  gloomy  shades  they 

past, 
And  chose  the  middle  path  :  arrivM  at  last, 
The  prince,  with  living  water,  sprinkled  o*cr 
His  limbs  and  body,  then  approached  the  door. 
Possessed  the  porch,  and  on  the  front  above 
He  flxM  the  fatal  liough,  required  by  Pluto's  love. 
These  holy  rites  pcrformM,  they  took  their  way. 
Where  long-cxtendefl  plains  of  pleasure  lay. 
The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  Heaven  may  vie  ; 
With  ether  vested,  and  a  purple  sky  : 
The  blissful  seats  of  happy  souls  below : 
Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  suns  they  know. 
Their  airy  limbs  in  sports  they  exercise. 
And,  on  the  green,  contend  the  wrestler's  prize. 
Some,  in  heroic  verse,  divinely  sing, 
Others  in  artful  measures  lead  the  ring. 
The  Tliracian'^ard,  surrounded  by  the  rest, 
Tliere  stands  conspicuous  in  his  flowing  vest. 
His  flying  fingers,  and  harmonious  guill. 
Strike  seven  distinguishM  notes,  |£d  seven  at 

once  they  fill. 
Here  found  they  Teucer's  oM  heroic  race ; 
Bom  better  times,  and  happier  years  to  grace. 
Assaracus  and  Ilus  here  enjoy 
Perpetual* fame,  with  him  who  founded  Troy. 
The  chief  beheld  their  chariots  from  afar, 
Their  shining  arms,  and  coursers  trainM  to  war: 
Their  lances  flxt  in  earth,  their  steeds  around. 
Free  from  their  harness,  graze  the  flowery  ground. 
The  love  of  horses  which  they  had,  alive, 
.  And  care  of  chariots,  after  death  survive 
Some  cheerful  souls,  were  feasting  on  the  plain  ; 
Some  did  the  song  and  some  the  choir  maintain : 
Beneath  a  laurel  shade,  where  mighty  Po 
Mounts  up  to  woods  above,  and  hides  his  head 

below. 
Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  good. 
In  fighting  fields,  were  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Priests  of  uublemish'd  lives  here  made  abode. 
And  poets  wortliy  their  aspiring  god  : 
And  searching  wits,  of  more  mechanic  parts, 
Who  gracM  their  age  with  new  invent^  arts. 
^Those  who,  to  worth,  their  bounty  did  extend ; 
And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 
The  heads  of  these  with  holy  fillets  bound. 
And  all  their  temples  were  with  gariands  crown'd. 
To  these,  the  Sibyl  thus  her  speech  addressed ; 
And  first  to  him  surrounded  by  the  rest ; 
Towering  his  height,  and  ample  was  his  breast : 
**  Say,  happy  souls,  divine  Mus»u8  say, 
Where  lives  Anchiscs,  and  where  lies  our  way 
To  find  the  hero,  for  whose  only  sake 
We  sought  the  dark  abodes,  and  cross'd  the  bitter 

lake?" 
To  th»  the  sacred  poet  thus  rcply'd : 
**  In  no  fixt  place  the  happy  souls  reside ; 
In  groves  we  live,  and  lie  on  mossy  beds, 
3y  crystal  streams,  that  niurmur  through  the 

meads: 
But  pass  yon  easy  hill,  and  thence  descend. 
The  path  conducts  you  to  your  journey's  end." 
This  said,  he  led  them  up  the  mountoin's  brow. 
And  shows  them  all  the  shining  fields  below ; 
They  wmd  the  hill,  and  through  the  blissful  mea- 
dows go. 
But  old  Anchiscs,  in  a  flowery  vale. 
Reviewed  his  muster'd  ract,  and  took  tb«  talc. 


Those  happy  spirits,  which,  ordain'd  by  fate. 

For  future  being,  and  new  bodies  wait, 

With  studious  thought  observ'd  th'  illustrioui 

III  nature's  order  as  they  pass'd  along.        [throng. 

Their  names,  their  fetes,  their  conduct,  and  their 

In  peaceful  senates,  and  succesaiul  war.        [care. 

He,  when  .£neas  on  the  plain  appears, 

Meets  him  with  open  arms,  and  falling  tears. 

*'  Welcome,"  he  s:»id,  "  the  gods'  undoubted  rice, 

O  long  expected  to  my  dear  embrace ; 

Once  more  tis'  given  me  to  behold  your  fiice ! 

The  love  and  pious  duty  which  you  pay. 

Have  pass'd  the  perils  of  so  hard  a  way. 

'I'is  true,  computing  times,  I  now  belieT*d 

The  happy  day  approach'd,  nor  are  my  hopes 

deceiv'd. 
What  length  of  lands,  what  oceans  have  you  pass'd. 
What  storms  susuin'd,  and  on  what  shores  been 

cast? 
How  have  I  fear'd  your  fate  !  But  fear'd  it  roost 
When  love  assail'd  you  on  the  Libjran  coast" 
To  this,  the  filial  duty  thus  replies : 
•*  Your  sacred  ghost  before  my  sleeping  eyes 
Appeared  ;  and  often  urg'd  this  painful  enterprise. 
After  long  tossing  on  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
My  navy  rides  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
But  reach  your  hand,  oh  parent  shade,  nor  shun 
The  dear  embraces  of  your  longing  son  !" 
He  said,  and  falling  tears  his  fece  tiedew : 
Then  thrice  around  his  neck  his  anna  he  threw : 
And  thrice  the'flitting  shadow  slipp'd  away, 
Like  winds,  or  empty  dreams  that  fly  the  day. 
Now,  in  a  secret  vale,  the  Trojan  sect 
A  separate  grove,  through  which  a  gentle  breeze 
Plays  with  a  passing  breath,  and  whispers  througk 

the  trees, 
And  just  before  the  confines  of  the  wood, 
llie  gliding  I^ethe  leads  her  silent  flood. 
About  the  boughs  an  airy  nation  flew. 
Thick  as  the  humming  bees,  that  hunt  the  golden 
In  summer's  heat,  on  tops  of  lilies  feed,        [dew ; 
And  creep  within  their  bells,  to  suck  the  balmy 
The  winged  army  roams  the  field  around ;      [aeed.- 
The  rivers  and  the  rocks  remurmur  to  the  sound. 
iEneas  wondering  stood  :  then  ask'd  the  caose. 
Which  to  the  strysam  the  crowding  people  draws. 
Then  thus  the  sire :  **  The  souls  that  throng  the 

flood  [ow'd : 

Are  those,  to  whom,  by  fate,  are  other  bodies 
In  liethe's  lake  they  long  oblhrioo  taste ; 
Of  future  life  secure,  foigetful  of  the  put. 
Long  has  my  soul  desir'd  this  time  and  place. 
To  set  before  your  sight  your  glorious  race. 
That  this  presaging  joy  may  fire  3rour  mind. 
To  seek  the  shores  by  destiny  design'd." 
*'  O  father,  can  it  be,  that  souls  sublime 
Return  to  visit  our  terrestrial  clime  } 
And  that  the  generous  mmd,  released  by  death. 
Can  covet  lazy  limbs,  and  mortal  breath  V* 
Anchiscs,  then,  in  order  thus  begun 
To  clear  those  wonders  to  his  godlike  son : 
'*  Know  first,  that  Heaven  and  Earth's  com* 

pacted  frame. 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  starry  flame, 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  soul 
Inspires  and  feeds,  and  animates  the  whble^ 
This  active  mind  infus'd  through  all  the  space. 
Unites  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mass. 
Hence  men  and  beasts  the  breath  of  life  obtain  ; 
And  birds  of  air,  andmonstenofthemauw 
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Tb'  ethereal  vigour  is  in  all  the  same, 
And  every  soul  is  fill'd  with  equal  flame: 
Ab  much  as  earthy  limbs,  atid  gross  allay 
Of  mortal  members,  subject  to  decay, 
Blunt  not  the  beams  of  Heaven  and  edge  of  day. 
From  this  coarse  mixture  of  terrestrial  parts. 
Desire  and  fear  by  turns  possess  their  hearts ; 
And  grief  and  joy  ;  nor  can  the  groveliog  mind. 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confin'd. 
Assert  the  native  skies,  or  own  its  heavenly  kind. 
Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  stains : 
But  long-contracted  filth,  e'en  in  the  soul,  remains. 
The  relics  of  inveterate  vice  they  wear : 
And  spots  of  sin  obscene  in  every  &ce  appear. 
For  this  are  various  penances  enjoin*d  ; 
And  some  are  bung -to  bleach  upon  the  wind ; 
Some  plunged  in  waters,  others  purged  in  fires, 
Till  all  the  dregs  are  diain'd,  and  idl  the  rest  ex- 
pires! 
All  have  their  manes,  and  those  manes  bear : 
The  few,  so  cleans'd,  to  these  abodes  repair. 
And  breathe,  m  ample  fields,  the  soft  Elystan  air. 
Then  are  they  happy,  when,  by  length  of  time. 
The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime. 
No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains ; 
But  the  pure  ether  of  the  soul  remains. 
But  when  a  thousand  rolling  years  are  past 
(So  long  their  punishments  and  penance  last;) 
Whole  droves  of  minds  are»  by  the  driving  god, 
CompelPd  to  drink  the  deep  Lethean  flood : 
In  large  forgetful  draughts  to  steep  the  cares 
Of  their  past  labours,  and  their  irksome  years. 
That,  unrememberin||[  of  its  former  pain. 
The  soul  may  sufier  mortal  flesh  again." 
Thus  havmg  said,  the  father  spirit  leads 
The  priestess  and  his  son  thro*  swarms  of  shades, 
Aqd  takes  a  rising  ground,  from  thence  to  see 
The  long  procession  of  his  progeny. 
••  Survey,"  pursued  the  sire,  *•  this  airy  throng  $ 
As,  ofier'd  to  the  view,  they  pass  along. 
These  are  th'  Italian  names,  which  fate  will  join 
With  ours,  and  graft  upon  the  TVojan  line. 
Observe  the  youth  who  first  appears  in  sight, 
And  holds  the  nearest  station  to  the  light. 
Already  seems  to  snuff  the  vital  a^r. 
And  leans  just  forward  on  a  shining  qpear ; 
Silvius  is  he :  thy  last-begotten  race. 
But  first  in  order  sent,  to  fill  thy  place. 
An  Alban  name,  but  mixM  with  Dnrdan  blood : 
Bom  in  the  covert  of  a  shady  wood  t 
Him  fisir  Lavinia,  thy  surviving  wife, 
Shall  breed  in  groves,  to  lead  a  solitary  life. 
In  Alba  he  shall  fix  his  royal  seat : 
And,  bom  a  king,  a  race  of  kings  beget 
Then  Procas,  honour  of  the  Trojan  name, 
Capys,  and  Numitor,  of  endless  lame. 
And  second  Silvius  after  these  appears; 
Silvius  iSneas,  for  thy  name  he  bears. 
For  arms  and  justice  equally  renowned : 
Who,  late  restored,  in  Alba  shall  be  crown*d. 
How  great  they  look,  how  vigorously  they  wield 
Their  weighty  lances,  and  sustain  the  shield ! 
But  they,  who  crown'd  with  oaken  wreaths  appear, 
Shall  Oabian  walk  and  strong  FidensB  rear : 
Nomentum,  Bola,  with  PometSa  found ; 
And  raise  Colatian  towers  on  rocky  ground. 
All  these  shall  then  be  towns  gf  mighty  fame. 
Though  now  they  lie  obscure,  and  lands  Without  a 
See  Romulus  the  great,  bora  to  restore        [nu^f* 
The  crown  that  once  his  iojurM  grandsire  wofe. 
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This  prince,  a  priestess  of  jromr  blood  shall  bear  ; 
And,  like  hU  sire,  in  arms  he  shall  appear. 
Two  rising  crests  his  royal  head  adorn ; 
Bora  from  a  god,  himself  to  godhead  born. 
His  sire,  already,  signs  him  for  the  skies. 
And  marks  the  seat  amidst  the  deities. 
Auspicious  chief !  thy  race  in  times  to  come 
Shall  spread  the  conquest  of  imperial  Rome. 
Rome,  whoseasoending  towers  shall  Heaven  inv^e| 
Involving  earth  and  ocean  in  her  shade. 
High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place ; 
And  proud,  like  her,  of  an  immortal  race. 
Then  when  in  pomp  she  makes  the  Pbry^anTQund, 
With  golden  turrets  on  her  temples  crown'd, 
A  hundred  gods  her  sweeping  train  supply ;     i 
Her  offspring  all,  and  all  command  the  sky. 
Now  fix  your  sight,  and  stand  intent,  to  see 
Your  Roman  race,  and  Julian  progeny. 

*'  The  mighty  Csesar  waits  his  vital  hour, 
Impatient  for  the  world,  and  grasps  his  pronusM 

power. 
But  next  behold  the  youth  of  form  divine, 
Cesar  himself,  exalted  in  his  line ; 
Augustus,  promisM  oft,  and  long  foretold. 
Sent  to  the  realm  that  Saturn  rulM  of  old ; 
Born  to  restore  a  better  age  of  gold. 
Afric  and  India  shall  bis  power  obey. 
He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 
Where  Atlas  turns  the  rolling  Heavens  around: 
And  his  broad  shoulders  with  their  lights  are 
At  his  foreseen  approach,  already  quake  [crown'd. 
The  Caspian  kingdoms,  and  Mseotian  lake. 
Their  seers  behold  the  tempesu  from  afar. 
And  threatening  oracles  denounce  the  war. 
Nile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  seven-fold  gates. 
And  seeks  his  hidden  spring,  and  fears  his  nephew 
Nor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labours  knew,     [fates. 
Not  though  the  brazen-footed  hind  be  slew  ; 
Freed  Erymanthus  from  the  foaming  boar. 
And  dipp'd  his  arrows  in  Leraean  gore. 
Nor  Bacchus,  turning  from  his  Indian  war. 
By  tigers  drawi^  triumphant  in  hrs  car. 
From  Nisus'  top  descending  on  the  plains. 
With  curiing  vines  around  his  purple  reins. 
And  doubt  we  yet  through  dangers  to  purrue 
'l*he  paths  of  honour,  and  a  crown  in  view  ? 
But  what's  the  man,  who  from  afar  appears. 
His  head  with  olive  crowned,  his  hand  a  censer 
His  hoary  head  and  holy  vestments  bring    [bean  ? 
His  lost  idea  back :  I  know  the  Roman  king. 
He  shall  to  peaceful  Rome  new  laws  ordain : 
Call*d  from  his  mean  abode,  a  sceptre  to  sustain. 
Him  Tullus  next  in  dignity  succeeds ; 
An  active  prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deeds. 
He  shall  his  troops  for  fighting  fields  prepare, 
Disus'd  to  toils,  and  triumphs  of  the  war. 
By  dint  of  sword,  bis  crown  he  shall  increase. 
And  scour  hisannour  from  the  rust  of  p^ace. 
Whom  Ancus  follows,  witli  a  fawning  air. 
But  vain  within,  and  pmilly  popular. 
Next  view  the  Tjirqum  kings :  th'  avenging  sword 
Of  Bmtus  justly  drawn,  and  Rome  restor'd. 
He  first  renews  the  rods,  and  ax  severe; 
And  gives  the  consuls  royal  robes  to  wear. 
His  sons,  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain. 
And  long  for  arbitrary  lords  again. 
With  ignominy  scourg'd,  in  open  sight. 
He  dooms  to  death  deserv*d :  AsseiHnc  vvftjKl*. 
right  ^^^ 
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U«lMppy  man,  to  break  the  pious  laws 

Of  Nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause ! 

Howe'er  the  doubtful  fict  is  understood, 

JTis  love  of  honour,  and  his  country's  ijood : 

The  consul,  not  the  father,  sheds  the  blood. 

Behold  Torquatus  the  same  track  pursue ; 

And  nctt,  the  two  devoted  Decii  view. 

The  Drasian  line,  Cafniflus  loaded  home 

With  standards  well  redeemed,  and  foreign  f>es 

o*ercome. 
The  pair  you  see  in  equal  armour  shine ; 
(Now,  friends  below,  in  close  embraces  join : 
But  when  they  leave  the  shady  realms  of  night. 
And,  cloth'd  In  bodies,  breathe  your  upper  light) 
With  mortal  heat  each  oUier  shall  pursue :  [ensue! 
What  ware,  what  wwtuds,  what  slaughter,  shall 
From  Alpine  heights  the  father  first  descends ; 
His  daughter^  husband  in  the  plain  attends: 
His  daughter's  husband  arms  hi«  eastern  friends, 
kmbrace  again,  my  sons ;  be  foes  no  more : 
Nor  stain  your  country  with  her  children's  j;ore. 
And  thou,  the  first,  lay  down  thy  lawl.  ss  daim  ; 
Thou,  of  my  blood,  who  bear'st  the  Julian  name. 
■  Anothel*  comes,  who  shall  in  triumph  ride. 
And  to  the  capitol  his  chariot  guide ; 
From  conquer'd  Corinth,  rich  with  Grecian  spbih. 
And  yet  another,  fcmM  for  warlike  toils. 
On  Argos  shall  impose  the  Ronuin  laws : 
And;' oh  the  Greeks,  revenge  the  Trojan  cause : 
Shall  drag  in  chains  their  Achillsan  race; 
Shdll  vmdicate  his  ancestors'  disgrace : 
And  Pallas,  for  her  violated  place. 
Great  Cato  there,  for  gravity  renown'd, 
And  conquering  Cossus  goes  with  laur*fls  crown'd. 
Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
Thi  Scipios!  worth,  those  thunderbolu  of  war, 
The  double  banc  of  Carthage?  Who  can  see, 
Without  esteem  for  virtuous  poverty. 
Severe  Fabricius,  or  can  cease  t»  admire 
The  ploughman  consul  in  his  coarse  attire  ! 
Tir'd  as  I  am,  my  praise  the  Fabii  claim ; 
And  thou,  great  hero,,  greatest  6f  thy  name, 
Oidain'd  in  war  to  save  the  sinking  stote, 
And,  by  delays,  to  pot  a  stop  to  fote ! 
Let  others  bett^  mould  the  running  mass 
Of  m^als,  and  inform  the  breathing  brass; 
And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face : 
Plead  better  at  the  bar ;  describe  the  skies. 
And  when  the  stars  descend,  apd  when  they  rise. 
But,  Rome,  'tis  thine  alone,  with  awfhl  sway. 
To  nrfe  mankind,  and  make  the  wor\d  obey , 
Disposing  peace,  and  war,  thy  o#n  majestic  way. 
T6  tame  the  proud,  the  fettei'd  slave  to  free ; 
These  are  hnperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee." 
He  paus'd :  and  while  with  wondering  eyes  they 

.    vie^»  'd  _.iL.^M 

The  passhig  spirits,  thus  his  speech  renew  d  : 
"  See  great  Marcellus?  how,  wntir'd  in  toils. 
He  moves  with  manly  grace,  how  rich  with  regal 

spoils !  , ,    .  L   1         \ 

He,  when  his  country  (threaten  d  with  alarms) 
Requh«»  his  courage,  and.  his  conquering  anns, 
Shall  more  than  once  the  Punic  bands  affnght : 
Shall  kill  the  Gaulish  king  in  single  fight : 
Then  to  the  capitol  in  triumph  move, 
And  the  third  spoils  shall  grace  Feretrian  Jove." 
«neas,  here,  beheM  of  form  divine 
A  go«llike  youth,  in  glittering  armour  shmc ; 
*^ith  gr»at  Marcellus  keeping  equal  pace; 
5ut  glowny  were  his  eyes,  dejected  wai  his  face : 


He  saw,  and,  Irondering,  a^M  his  airy  guidd. 
What,  and  of  whence  was  he,  who  press'd  the  hero's 
His  son,  or  one  of  his  illustrious  name,         [side  ? 
How  like  the  former,  and  almost  the  same ! 
Observe  the  crowds  that  compass  him  aronhd : 
All  gaze,  and  all  admire,  and  raise  a  shouting 

sound : 
But  hovering  mists  around  his  brows  are  spread. 
And  uight,  with  sable  shades,  mvolves  his  head. 
**  Seek  not  to  know,"  the  ghost  reply'd  wit^  tears, 
"  The  sorrows  of  thy  sons  in  future  years. 
This  youth  (the  blissful  vision  of  a  day) 
Shall  just  be  shown  on  Earth,  and  snatch'd  away.  • 
*  The  gods  too  high  had  rab'd  the  Koman  state ; 
Were  but  their  gifts  as  permanent  as  great 
What  groans  of  men  shall  fill  the  Martian  field ! 
How  fierce  a  blasee  his  flaming  pile  shall  yield  ! 
What  fkmeral  pomp  shall  floating  Tiber  see. 
When,  rising  from  his  bed,  he  views  the  sad  so- 
lemnity ! 
No  youth  shall  equal  hopes  of  glory  give  i 
No  youth  afford  so  great  a  cause  to  grieve. 
The  Trojan  honotir,  and  the  Roman  boast ; 
Admir'd  when  living,  and  ador'd  when  los\ ! 
Mirror  of  ancient  faith  in  early  yoAth  ! 
Undauntt>d  worth,  inviolable  inith  ! 
No  foe  unpimishM  in  the  fighting  field. 
Shall  dare  thee  foot  to  foot,  with  sword  and  shield  : 
Much  less,  in  arms  oppose  thy  matchless  force,   ^ 
When  the  shtfrp  spurs  shall  urge  thy  foaming  horsa. 
Ah,  cOttld*t  thou  break  throu^  fate's  severe  decree, 
A  new  Marcellus  shall  arise  in  thee ! 
Full  canisters  of  fragrant  fiUes  bring. 
Mix's  with  the  pinrple  roses  of  the  spring : 
Let  me'  with  fnneral  flowers  his  body  btrow. 
This  gift  which  parents  to  their  children  owe, 
lliis  unavaitinr  gift,  at  least  1  may  bestow  !'* 
This  having  said,  be  led  the  hero  round 
The  confines  of  the  blest  Elysian  ground, 
Which,  when  Anchiies  to  his  son  had  shown. 
And  fir*d  his  mind  t6  mount  the  promlt'd  throne. 
He  tells  the  future  wars  oidain'd  by  fate ; 
The  strength  and  customs  of  the  Latian  state : 
The  prince,  and  people :  and  fore-arms  his  care 
With  rules,  to  push  his  fortune,  or  to  bear. 
Two  gatte  the  silent  hottfte  of  sleep  adorn ; 
Of  polish*d  ivory  this,  that  of  transparent  horn ; 
True  visions  through  transparent  horn  arise ; 
Through  polish*d  ivory  pass  deluding  lies. 
Of  various  things  discoursing  as  he  passed, 
Anchises  hither  bends  his  steptf  at  last. 
Then,  through  the  gate  of  ivory,  he  dismissed 
His  valiant  offspring,  and  divining  guest 
Straight  to  the  ships  ^neas  took  his  way ; 
Embark^  his  men,  and  skimmM  along  the  sea : 
Still  coasting:,  till  he  gain'd  Cajeta's  bay. 
At  length  on  oozy  ground  his  gallics  moor : 
Their  heads  are  tum'd  to  sea,  their  stems  to  shore. 
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King  Latinus  entertains  ^neaa,  and  promises  him 
hb  only  daughter,  lAvinia^  the  hehr^si  of  his 
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Tarnut,  being  in  love  with  her,  fa- 
voured by  her  mother,  and  stirred  up  by  Juoo 
•ad  Alecto,  breaks  the  treaty  which  was  made, 
aiMi  engages  in  his  quarrel  Mezantius,  Camilla, 
Messapus,  and  many  other  of  the  neighbouring 
princes ;  whose,  forees,  and  the  names  of  their 
coamanders,  are  particularly  related. 


A!«D  thou,  O  matron  of  immortal  lame ! 
Here  dying,  to  the  shore  hast  left  thy  name; 
Cajeta  still  the  place  is  called  from  thee. 
The  nurse  of  great  JBntm»*  infimcy. 
Here  rest  thy  bones  in  rich  Hesperia's  plains. 
Thy  name  (*tis  all  a  ghost  can  have)  remainii 

Now,-  when  the  prince  her  funeral  riu^  had  paid, 
He  plough'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas  with  sails  di^lay'd. 
From  land  a  gentle  breeze  arose  by  night, 
Serenely  shone  the  stars,  the  Moon  was  bright. 
And  the  tea  trembled  with  her  silver  light 
Now  near  the  shelves  of  Circe*8  shores  they  run, 
(Circe  the  rich,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun) 
A  dhngeroiis  coast :  the  goddess  wastes  herdayi 
In  joyous  songs,  the  roclu  resound  her  lays : 
In  spinning,  or  the  loom,  she  spends  the  night, 
And  cedar  brands  supply  her  Esther's  light 
From  hence  were  heaiti  (rebellowing  to  the  main^ 
The  roars  of  lions  that  refuse  the  chain, 
The  grunts  of  bristled  boars ;  and  groans  of  bears. 
And  herds  of  howling  wolves,  that  stun  the  sailors' 

ears. 
These  from  their  caverns,  at  the  close  of  night, 
Fill  the  sad  isle  with  horrour  and  affright 
Darkling  they  mourn  their  fate,  whom  Circe's  power 
(That  watch*d  the  Moon,  and  planeUry  hour) 
With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  hnman  kind 
Had  alter'd,  and  in  wicked  shapes  confio'd. 
Which  nKNisters,  lest  the  Trojan  pious  host 
Should  bear  or  touch  upon  th'  enchanted  coast : 
Propitious  Neptune  steer'd  their  course  by  night. 
With  rising  gales,  that  sped  their  happy  flight 
SupplyM  with  these,  they  skim  the  sounding  shore, 
And  hear  the  swelling  surges  vainly  roar. 
Now  when  the  rosy  Morn  began  to  rise. 
And  weav'd  her  saffron  streamer  through  the  skies ; 
When  Thetis  blush*d  in  purple,  not  her  own. 
And  firom  her  face  the  breathing  winds  are  blo%m, 
A  sudden  silence  sat  upou  the  sea, 
And  sweeping  oars,  with  struggling,  urge  their  way. 

The  Trojan,  from  the  main,  beheld  a  wood, 
W'hirh  thick  with  shades  and  a  brown  horrour  stood: 
Betwixt  the  trees  the  Tiber  took  his  course. 
With  whirlpools  dimpled ;  and  with  downward  force 
That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  took  his  way, 
And  roird  his  yellow  billows  to  the  sea. 
About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood. 
The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his  flood  ; 
That  bath'd  within,  or  bask'd  upon  his  side. 
To  tuneful  songs  their  narrow  throats  apply M, 
The  captain  gives  command ;  the  joyful  train 
Glide  thro'  the  gloomy  shade,  and  leave  the  main. 

Now,  Krato,  thy  poet's  mind  inspire, 
And  611  his  soul  with  thy  celestial  Are. 
Relate  what  f  Jitium  was :  her  ancient  kin^ : 
Deorare  the  past,  and  present  state  of  things  : 
W*  n  first  the  Trojan  tiect  Ausonia  S'>ught ; 
Auti  how  the  rivals  lovM,  and  how  they  foitght, 
Tht^se  are  my  theme,  and  how  the  war  began, 
And  hov  concluded  by  the  godlike  man. 


For  I  shall  sing  of  battles,  blood,  and  rage^ 
Which  princes  and  their  people  did  engage. 
And  haughty  souls,  that,  mov'd  with  mutual 

hate. 
In  fighting  fields  purra'd  and  found  their  fate : 
That  rous'd  the  Tyrrhene  realm  «ith  loud  alaniis. 
And  peaceful  Italy  involv'd  in  anus. 
A  larger  scene  of  action  is  displayed, 
And,  rising  hence,  a  greater  work  is  weigh'd. 

Latinos,  old  and  mild,  bad  long  possessed 
The  Latian  sceptre,  and  his  people  bless'd : 
His  latJ^r  Faunus ;  a  Laurentian  dame 
His  mother,  ^air  Marica  was  her  oame« 
But  Faunus  came  from  Picns,  Picus  drew 
His  birth  from  Saturn,  if  records  be  true. 
Thus  king  Latinus,  in  the  third  degree. 
Had  Saturn  author  of  his  family. 
But  this  old  peaceful  prince,  as  Heaven  docreai. 
Was  bless'd  with  no  male  issue  to  succeed  ; 
His  soni  in  blooming  youth  were  snatch'd  by  fiste't 
One  only  daughter  heir'd  the  royal  state. 
Fir'd  with  hmr  love,  and  with  ambition  led, 
The  neighbouring  princes  6oort  her  nu|)tial  bedU 
Among  the  crowd,  but  lisr  above  the  rest. 
Young  Tumus  to  the  beauteous  maid  addressed* 
Tumns,  for  high  descent  and  graceful  mien. 
Was  fint,  and  iavour'd  by  the  Latian  queen : 
With  him  she  strove  to  join  Lavinia's  hand ; 
But  dire  portents  the  purpot'd  match  withstand. 

Deep  in  the  palace,  of  long  growth,  there  stood 
A  laurel's  trunk,  a  venerable  wood  i 
Where  rites  divine  were  paid ;  whose  holy  hair 
Was  kept,  and  cut  with  snperstitiou^care. 
This  plant  Latinus,  when  his  town  he  wall'd, 
Then  found,  and  frrmi  the  tree  Lanrentum  cnll'd  S 
And  last,  in  honour  of  his  new  abode. 
He  vow'd  the  laurel  to  the  laurel's  god. 
It  happen'd  onc^  (a  boding  prodigy) 
A  swarm  of  bees  that  cut  the  liquid  sky. 
Unknown  from  whence  they  took  their  airy  fligb^ 
Upon  the  topmast  branch  in  clouds  alight : 
There,  with  their  clasping  feet  together  clung. 
And  a  long  cluster  firom  the  laurel  hung. 
An  ancient  augur  propbesy*d  from  hence : 
**  Behold  on  Latian  shores  a  foreign  prince ! 
From  the  same  parts  of  Heaven  bis  navy  standi* 
To  the  same  parts  on  Earth :  his  army  lands ; 
The  town  he  conquers,  and  the  tower  commapds**^ 
Yet  more,  when  foir  Lavinia  fed  the  fire 
Before  the  gods,  and  stood  beside  her  sire ; 
Strange  to  relate,  the  flames  involv'd  the  sm^KO 
Of  incense,  from  the  sacred  altar  broke : 
Caught  her  dbheveird  hair  and  ri<:h  attire; 
Her  crowns  and  jewels  crackled  in  the  fire : 
From  thence  the  fuming  trail  began  to  spread. 
And  Umbent  glories  danc'd  about  her  head. 
This  new  portent  the  seer  with  wonder  views; 
Then  pausing,  thus  his  prophecy  ren€;wii : 
"  The  nymph  who  scatters  flaming  fires  arpoud 
Shall  shine  with  honour,  shall  her^ielf  be  crown'di^ 
But,  caus'd  by  her  irrevocable  fate, 
War  shall  the  coimtry  waste,  and  change  thejttte." 
I^tinus,  frighted  with  this  dire  ostent, 
For  counsel  to  his  father  Faunus  went : 
And  sought  the  shades  renown'd  for  prophecy. 
Which  near  Albunea's  sulphurous  fountain  Lie. 
Tu  those  the  Latian  and  the  Sabine  land 
Fly,  when  distress'd,  and  thence  relief  demand. 
The  priest  on  »kins  of  offerings  takes  his  «ase ; 
1  And  nightly  visions  in  his  sliunber  sees : 
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A  swarm  of  tVin  aerial  shapes  appeals, 
And,  fluttering  round  his  temples,  dea6  bisaars: 
Those  be  consults,  the  future  fetes  to  know, 
Prom  powers  above,  and  from  the  6ends  bcJow. 
Here,  tor  the  god^s  advice,  Latinnt  flies, 
OfiEering  a  huadred  sheep  for  sacrifice : 
Their  wooUy  fleeces,  as  the  rites  requiVd, 
He  laid  beneath  him,  and  to  rest  retired. 
No  sooner  were  his  eyes  in  slumber  bound. 
When,  from  above,  a  more  than  mortal  sound 
Invades  his  ears :  and  thus  the  vision  spoke : 
"  Seek  not,  my  seed,  in  Latian  bands  to  yoka 
Our  fair  Laviaia,  nor  the  go^s  provoke. 
A  foreign  son  upon  the  shore  descends. 
Whose  martial  fame  from  pole  ta  pole  extendi. 
His  race  in  arms,  and  arts  of  peace  renown'd, 
Not  Latium  shall  contain,  nor  Europe  bound : 
nis  theirs  wbate'er  the  Sun  survejrs  around." 
These  answers,,  in  the  silent  night  received, 
The  king  himself  divulged,  the  land  bt4iev*d  x 
The  fame  thro*  all  the  neighbouring  nations  flew. 
When  now  the  Trojan  navy  was  in  Tiew. 

Beneath  a  shady  tree  the  hero  spread 
His  table  on  the  turf,  with  cakes  of  bread ; 
And,  with  his  chiefs,  on  forest  fruits  he  fed. 
They  sat,  and  (not  without  the  god's  comnsand) 
Their  homely  fare  dispatchM :  the  hungry  band 
Invade  their  trenchers  next,  and  soon  devour. 
To  mend  the  scanty  meal,  their  cakes  of  flour. 
Ascanius  this  observ*d,  and,  smiling,  said, 
"  See,  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we  fed  !" 
This  speech  had  omen,  that  the  Trojan  race 
Should  find  repose,  and  this  the  time  and  place. 
£neas  took  the  word,  and  thus  replies : 
(Confessing  fate  with  wonder  in  his  eyet) 
*'  All  hail,  O  Earth  !  all  hail,  my  household  gods ! 
Behold  the  destin'd  place  of  your  abodes ! 
For  thus  Anchises  prophesy *d  of  old,, 
And  this  our  fatal  place  of  rest  foretold. 
*  IP^n  on  a  foreign  shore,  instead  of  meat, 
By  faorine  fbrc'd,  your  trenchers  you  shall  eat. 
Then  iNise  your  weary  Trojans  will  attend : 
And  the  long  labours  of  your  voyage  end. 
Remember  on  that  ha^py  coast  to  build : 
And  with  a  trench  enclose  the  fruitful  field.' 
TMs  was  that  faminf ,  this  the  fatal  place. 
Which  ends  the  wandering  of  our  exil'd  race. 
TlWn,  on  to  morrow's  dawfi,  your  care  employ 
To  search  the  land,  and  where  the  cities  lie, 
And  what  the  men :  but  give  this  day  to  joy. 
Now'ponr  to  Jove,  and  after  Jove  is  blest, 
Call  great  Anchises  to  the  genial  feast : 
Crown  high  the  goblets  with  a  cheerful  draught ; 
£qjoy  the  present  hourj   adjourn  the  foturei 

•.  ,    thought"' 

Thus  having  said,  the  hero  bbund  his  brows 
With  leafy  branches,  then  -perfbnh^d  bis  vows : 
Adoring  flisC  the  genius  of  the  place. 
Then  &rth,  the  mother  of  the  heavenly  race ; 
The  nymphs,  and  native  godheads  yet  unkbown, 
And  Night,  and  all  the  stars  that  gild  her  iHkble 
And an^e^t  Cybel,  and  IdsBan  Jove;        [throne: 
And  last  his  sire  below,  and  mother  qu^en  above. 

Then  Heaven's  high  mooarch  thOddei'd  thrice 
aloud;  '    ' 

'  And  thrice  be  shook  aloft  a  golden  cloud. 
Soon  through  the  joyful  camp  a  rumour  flew  : 
The, time  was  come  their  city  to  renew  : 
llieo  every  brow  with  cheierfiil  green  is  crownM, 
The  leasts  are  doubled,  and  the  fai^ls  |0  round. 


When  next  the  rosy  Mom  dlidos'd  th^day. 
The  scouts  to  several  parts  divide  their  way, 
To  learn  the  oaHves'  names,  their  towns,  explofo 
The  coast,  and  treadings  of  the  croaked  shora : 
Here  Tiber  flows,  and  here  Numksus  stands. 
Here  warlike  Latins  hold  the  happy  laods. 

The  pious  chief,  who  sought  by  peaeefol  wa|» 
To  found  his  empire,  and  hb  town  to  raise, 
A  hundred  youths  trom  all  his  train  selects. 
And  to  the  Latian  court  their  course  diracu 
(The  spacious  palace  where  the  prince  resides :) 
And  all  their  >eads  with  wreaths  of  olives  hides. 
They  go  commisrion*d  to  require  a  peace ;  « 

And  carry  presents  to  procure  success. 
Thus  while  they  speed  their  pace,  tbe  prince  designs 
The  new-elected  seat,  and  draws  the  lines: 
The  IVogans  roand  the  place  a  rampart  cast. 
And  palisades  about  tbe  trenches  plac*d. 

Meantime  the  train,  proceeding  on  their  way« 
From  fisr  the  town,  and  lofty  towers,  survey : 
At  length  approach  tbe  walls :  without  the  gate 
They  see  tbe  boys  and  Latian  youth  debate 
The  martial  prises  on  the  dusty  plain : 
Some  drive  the  cars,  and  some  the  oourMii  leia; 
Some  bend  the  stubborn  bough  for  victory : 
And  some  with  darts  their  active  sinews  try. 
A  posting  messenger  dispatch'd  from  hence. 
Of  this  fair  troop,  advis*d  their  aged  prince; 
That  foreign  men,  of  mighty  stature,  cama  ; 
Uncouth  their  habit,  and  ui^Lnown  their  name. 
The  king  ordains  their  entrance,  and  asoeods 
His  regal  seat,  surrounded  by  bis  friends. 
The  palace  built  by  Pieus,  vast  and  proud. 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood ! 
And  round  enoompass'd  with  a  rising  wood. 
Tbe  pile  o^erlook'd  the  town,  and  drew  the  sight, 
Surprised  at  once  with  reverence  and  delight. 
There  kings  received  the  marks  of  sovereign  power  > 
In  state  the  monarch  march*d,  the  liciors  bore 
Their  awful  axes,  and  the  rods  before. 
Here  tbe  tribunal  stood,  the  bouse  of  prayer; 
And  here  tbe  sacred  senators  repair^ 
All  at  large  tables,  in  long  order  set, 
A  ram  their  offering,  and  a  ram  their  meat 
Above  the  portal,  carv'd  in  cedar  wood, 
Plac'd  in  their  ranks,  their  godlike  grandsires  stood^ 
OM  Satnm,  with  his  crooked  scythe,  on  high; 
And  Italus,  that  led  tbe  colony : 
And  ancient  Janus,  with  his  double  face. 
And  bunch  of  keys,  the  porter  of  the  place. 
There  stood  Sabinus,  planter  of  the  yines ; 
On  a  short  pruning-hook  his  beac^  reclines : 
And  studiously  surveys  bis  generous  wipes. 
Then  wai  like  kings,  who  for  their  country  fought. 
And  honourable  wounds  from  battle  brought. 
Around  the  posts  hung  helmets,  da^rts,  and  spears, 
And  captive  chariots,  axes,  shields,  and  bars. 
And  broken  beaks  of  ships,  the  trophies  of  their 
Above  the  rest,  as  chief  of  all  the  band,       (wan; 
Was  Picus  placed,  a  buckler  in  his  hand ; 
His  other  wav'd  a  long-divining  wand. 
Qirt  in  hb  gabin  gown  the  hero  sat : 
Yet  could  not  with  hb  art  avoid  hb  hta. 
For  Circe  long  had  lov'd  the  youth  in  vain^ 
Till  love,  refused,  converted  to  disdain : 
Then  mixing  powerful  herbs,  with  magic  art. 
She  chang'd  hb  form,  w|io  could  not  chang^hitf 

'    heart. 
Constraint  him  in  a  bird,  and  made  hhn  fly. 
With  party-oolour'(|  ptumes,  a  ohattefipg  ^» 
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In  this  high  temple,  on  a  clutir  of  fUte, 
Tbc  t»sxt  of  •udience,  old  lAtinus  sat  $ 
Then  gave  adroimion  to  the  Trojan  train. 
And  thut,  with  pleasing  accents,  he  began  : 
**  Tell  me,  ye  Trojans,  for  that  name  you  own ; 
Nor  is  your  course  upon  pur  coasts  unknown ; 
Say  what  you  seek,  and  whither  were  you  bound  ? ' 
Were  you  by  stress  of  weather  cast  a-ground  ? 
Such  dangers  of  the  sea  are  often  seen. 
And  oft  befal  to  miserable  men. 
Or  come,  your  shipping  in  our  ports  to  lay, 
Spent  and  dinabled  in  so  long  a  way  ? 
Say  what  you  want ;  the  Latians  you  shall  find 
Not  forc'd  to  goodness,  but  by  will  inclin'd ;  ' 
For  since  the  time  of  Saturn's  holy  reign» 
His  hospitable  customs  we  retain. 
I'ciiX  to  mind  (but  time  the  tale  has  worn) 
Th'  Arunci  told,  that  Dardanus,  though  bom 
On  Latian  plains,  yet  sought  the  Phrygian  shore, 
Aud  Samothracia,  Samos  callM  before : 
From  Tuscan  Coritum  he  claim'd  his  birth. 
But  after,  when  exempt  from  mortal  earth. 
From  thence  ascended  to  his  kindred  skies, 
A  god,  and  as  a  god  augments  their  sacrifice."    ' 
He  said.     Ilioneus  made  this  reply : 
"  O  king,  of  Faunus'  royal  family  ! 
Nor  wintery  winds  to  Latiom  forc*d  our  way, 
Nor  did  the  stars  our  wandering  course  betray. 
Willing  we  sought  your  shores,  and  hither  bound. 
The  port  so  long  desired,  at  length  we  found. 
From  our  sweet  homes  and  ancient  realms  ex- 
pelled; 
Great  as  the  greatest  that  the  Sun  beheld. 
The  god  began  our  line,  who  rules  above. 
And  as  our  race,  our  king  descends  from  Jove : 
And  hither  are  we  come,  by  his  command. 
To  crave  admission  in  your  happy  land. 
How  dire  a  tempest,  from  Mycens  pour'd, 
Our  plains,  our  temples,  and  our  town,  devour*d ; 
What  was  the  waste  of  war,  what  dire  alarms. 
Shook  Asia's  crown  with  European  arms ! 
£v*n  such  have  heard,  if  any  such  there  be. 
Whose  earth  is  bounded  by  the  frozen  sea : 
And  such  as,  born  beneath  the  burning  sky 
And  sultry  Sun,  betwixt  the  tropics  lie. 
From  that  dire  deluge,  through  the  watery  waste, 
Such  length  of  years,  such  various  perils  past: 
At  last  escap*d,  to  Latium  we  repair. 
To  beg  what  yon,  without  your  want,  may  ^re ; 
The  common  water,  and  the  common  air. 
Sheds  which  ourselves  will  build,  and  mean  abodes. 
Fit  to  receive  and  serve  our  banish*d  gods. 
Nor  our  admission  shall  your  realm  disgrace, 
Nor  length  of  time  our  gratitude  efiace. 
Besides  what  endless  honour  you  shall  gain. 
To  save  and  shelter  Troy's  unhappy  train ! 
Now,  by  my  sovereign,  and  his  fate,  I  sweBV, 
Renown'd  for  faith  in  peace,  for  force  in  war; 
Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desired. 
Awl  what  we  seek  of  you,  of  us  required. 
Despise  not  then,  that  in  our  hands  we  bear 
These  holy  boughs,  and  sue  with  words  of  prayer. 
Fate  and  the  gods,  by  their  supreme  command, 
Have  doom'd  our  ships  to  seek  the  Latian  land. 
To  these  abodes  our  fleet  Apollo  sends; 
Here  Dardanus  was  bom,  and  hither  tends. 
Where  Tbuscan  Tiber  rolls  with  rapid  force. 
And  where  Numicus  opes  his  holy  source. 
Besides,  our  prince  preseoti,  with  his  request. 
Some  small  remains  of  what  hif  tire  poisc«s*d» 


This  golden  charger,  Isnatch'd  from  burning  Troy, 

Anchises  did  in  sacrifice  eiiiploy  ; 

This  royal  robe,  and  this  tiara,  wore 

Old  Priam,  and  this  golden  sceptre  bore 

In  full  assemblies,  and  in  solegan  games  ; 

These  purple  vests  were  weav'd  by  Dardan  dames.''^ 

Thus  while  he  spoke.  Latinos  roll*d  around 
H'ls  eyes,  and  fix'd  awhile  upon  the  ground. 
Intent  he  seem'd,  and  anxious  in  his  breast ; 
Not  by  the  sceptre  mov'd,  or  kingly  vest : 
But  pondering  future  things  of  wondrous  weight : 
Succession,  empire,  and  his  daughter's  fate: 
On  these  he  mus'd  within  his  thoughtful  mind 
And  then  resolv'd  what  Faunus  hsid  divin'd. 
1*his  was  the  foreign  prince,  by  fate  decreed 
To  share  his  sceptre,  and  Lavinia's  bed. 
This  was  the  race  that  sore  portents  fbreshew 
To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue. 
At  length  he  rais'd  his  cheerful  head,  and  spoke : 
**  The  powers,"  said  he,  "  the  powers  we  both  m» 
To  you,  and  yours,  and  mine,  propitious  be,  [voke. 
And  firm  our  purpose  with  their  augury. 
Have  what  you  ask :  your  presents  I  receive ; 
Land  where,  and  when  you  please,  with  ampl0 
Partake  and  use  my  kingdom  as  your  own ;  [leave  i 
It  shall  be  yours,  while  I  command  the  crown. 
And  if  my  wisb'd  alliai;ice  please  your  king, 
Tell  him  he  should  not  send  the  peace,  but  briqg  t 
Then  let  him  not  a  friend's  embraces  fear; 
The  peace  is  made  when  I  behold  him  here. 
Besides  this  answer,  tell  my  royal  guest, 
I  add  to  his  commands  my  own  request : 
One  only  daughter  heirs  my  crown  and  state. 
Whom,  not  our  oracles,  nor  Heaven,  nor  fiit*^ 
Nor  frequent  prodigies,  permit  to  join 
With  any  native  of  th'  Ausonian  line. 
A  foreign  son-in-law  shall  come  from  for, 
(Such  is  our  doom)  a  chief  renown'd  in  war : 
Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  the  Latian  name. 
And  thro'  the  conquer'd  world  diffuse  our  fame. 
Himself  to  be  the  man  the  fates  require, 
I  firmly  judge,  and  what  I  judge,  desire." 
He  said,  and  then  on  each  bestow'd  a  steed ; 
Three  hundred  horses,  in  high  stables  fed. 
Stood  ready,  shining  all,  and  smoothly  drev'd : 
Of  these  he  chose  the  foirest  and  the  best. 
To  mount  the  Trcjan  troop ;  at  his  command, 
The  steeds  caparison'd  with  purple  stand  : 
With  golden  trappings,  glorious  to  behold. 
And  champ,  betwixt  their  teeth,  the  foaming  gold. 
Then  to  his  absent  guest  the  king  decreed 
A  pair  of  coursers,  bom  of  heavenly  breed : 
Who  from  their  nostrils  breath'd  ethereal  fire; 
Whom  Circe  stole  from  her  celestial  sire ; 
By  substituting  mares,  produc'd  on  Earth, 
Whose  wombs  oonceiv'd  a  more  than  mortal  birtlw 
These  draw  the  chariot  which  Latinus  sends ; 
And  the  rich  present  to  the  prince  commends. 
Sublime  on  stately  steeds  the  Trojans  borne. 
To  their  expecting  lord  with  peace  return. 

But  jealous  Juno,  from  Pachymus'  height. 
As  she  from  Argot  took  her  airy  flight. 
Beheld,  with  envious  eyes,  this  hateful  sight. 
She  saw  theTrcyan  and  his  joyful  train 
Descend  upon  the  shore,  desert  the  main ! 
Design  a^town,  and,  with  unhop'd  succesa, 
Tb'  embassadors  return  with  promui'd  peace» 
Then,  picrc'd  with  pain,  she  shook  her  haughty 

head, 
Sigh'd  from  her  iaward  soul,  and  tbtii  she  Mid : 
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*'  0  hated  oftprng  of  rajr  PbrygfiMi  foes ! 

0  fate  of  Troy,  wbidi  Juno's  fates  opp6m  ! 
Could  they  not  Ml,  unpityM,  on  the  plain. 
But  slain  revive,  and  taken,  'ficape  again  } 
When  execrable  Troy  in  ashes  lay,        [their  iray. 
Tbfough  fires,  and  swords,  and  seas,  they  forc'd 
Then  vanqoish'd  Juno  must  in  vain  contend, 

Her  rage  disarmed,  her  empire  at  an  end. 
Breathlev  and  tir'd,  is  all  my  fury  tpent. 
Or  does  my  glutted  spleen  atlength  relent? 
As-if  'twere  little  from  their  town  to  ebaae, 

1  through  the  seas  pursued  their  exH'd  race : 
Sngag'd  the  Heavehs,  oppos'd  the  stormy  main ; 
But  billows  roar'd,  and  tempests  rag'd  In  ndn. 
What  have  my  Scyllas  and  my  9yrtes  done, 
When  these  they  overpass,  and  those  th^  shiln  ? 
On  Tiber's  shores  they  land,  secure  of  fiite, 
THumphant  o'er  the  storm's  and  Juno's  hate. 
Mart  could  in  mutual  blood  the  centaurs  bathe, 
And  Jove  himself  gave  way  to  Cynthia's  wrath : 
Who  sent  the  tusky  boar  to  Calydon : 

What  great  offence  had  either  people  done? 
But  I,  the  <:onsort  of  the  fhunderer, 
Hai^  wag'd  a  long  and  nnsncoeasful  war : 
With  various  arts  and  arms  in  vain  have  toil'd. 
And  by  a  mortal  man  at  length  am  foil'd. 
If  native<power  prevail  not,  shall  1  doubt 
Tb  ieek  Ibr  needfcd  succour  from  without  ? 
If  Jove  and  Heaven  my  just  desires  deny. 
Hell  shall  the  power  of  Heaven  and  Jove  supply. 
Grant  that  the  fates  have  firm'd,  by^ir  decree. 
The  Tkojan  race  to  reign  in  luly : 
At  leakt,  I  can  defer  the  nuptial  day, 
And,  with  protracted  wars,  the  peace  delay : 
tnth  blood  the  dear  alliance  shall  be  bought ; 
And  both  the  people  near  destruction  brought 
So  shall  th^  son-in-law  and  father  join, 
With  vnln,  war,  and  waste  of  either  line. 
O  fatal  maid!  thy  marriage  is  endow'd 
Wilh  fhrygian,  Latian,  and  Rutilian'blood ! 
Bellona  leads  thee  to  thy  lover's  hahd, 
Another  queen  brings  forth  another  brand. 
To  bum  with  foreign  fires  her  native  land ! 
A  second  Paris,  differing  but  in  name, 
ShAll  fire  hift  country  with  a  second  flame." 

Tlius  having  said,  she  sinks  beneath  the  ground 
With' furious  haste,  and  shoots  the  Stygian  sound ; 
To  rouse  Alecto  from  th'  infernal  seat 
Of  her  dire  sisters,  and  their  dark  retreat 
Tbis  fbry,  fit  for  her  intent,  she  chose, 
One  who  delights  in  wan,  and  human  w6efl. 
Ev'n  Pluto  hates  his  own  roitf-shapen  race ; 
Her  sister  furies  fly  her  hideous  face : 
So  frightful  are  the  forms  the  monster  takes. 
So  fierce  the  hissings  of  her  speckled  snakes. 
Her  Jiino  finds,  and  thus  inflames  her  spite : 
**  O  virgin  daughter  of  eternal  night. 
Give  me  this  once  thy  labour,  to  sustain 
My  right,  and  execute  my  jost  disdain. 
Let  not  the  T^aas,  with  a  feign'd  pretence 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince : 
Expel  from  Italy  that  odious  name. 
And -let  not  Juno  suffer  in  herfsme. 
Tis  thine  to  ruin  realms,  o'ertnm  a  state, 
Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  to  raise  debate. 
And  kindle  kindred  blood  to  mutual  hate. 
Thy  hand  o'er  towns  the  funeral  torch  displays. 
And  forms  a  thousand  ilto  ten  thousand  ways. 
Now  shake  from  out  thy  fruitful  bre&it  the  seeds 
Of  envy,  discord,  and  of  cHlel  deeds : 


Confound  the  peace  esta!bli8h*d,  and  pitepafv 

Their  souls  to  hatred,  and  ^heir  hands  to  war." 

Smear'd  as  she  was  with  black  Gorgonean  bloody 

The  fury  sprang  above  the  Stygian  flood : 

And  on  her  wicker  wings,  subKme  through  niglit. 

She  to  the  Latian  palace  took  ber-flight 

There  sought  the  queen's  apartments,  stood  belbiie 

The  peaceful  tkreshold,  and  besieg'd  the  door« 

Restless  Amata  lay,  her  swelling  breast 

Fir'd  with  disdain  fcNr  Tumus  dispoesest. 

And  the  Hew  nuptials  o€  the  Trc^n  guest 

Prom  her  Mack,  bloody  locks,  the  lury  riiakes 

Her' darling  plague,  the  fovouriteof  her  snakes  s 

With  her  full  force  she  threw  the  poisonous  dait. 

And  foi'd  it  deep  within  Amata's  heart : 

That,  thus  envenom'd,  she  might  kindle  rage, 

And  sacrifice  to  strife  her  house  and  husband's  i|pa« 

Unseen,  nnfelt,  the  fiery  serpent  skims 

Betwixt  her  linen,  and  her  naked  limbs. 

His  baleful  breath  insphing  as  he  glides. 

Now  like  a  chain  around  her  neck  he  lides  ; 

Now  like  a  fillet  to  her  head  repairs. 

And,  with  her  circling  volumes,  folds  her  bain. 

At  first  the  silent  venom  slid  with  ease. 

And  seiz'd  her  cooler  senses  by  degrees ; 

Then,  ere  th'  infected  mass  was  fir'd  too  far. 

In  plakitive  accents  she  began  the  war; 

And  thus  bespoke  her  husband  :  <•  Shall,"  she  said, 

*'  A  wandering  prince  ei^oy  lAvinia's  bed  ? 

If  nature  pletid  not  in  a  parent's  heart, ' 

Pity  my  tears,  and  pity  her  desert : 

I  know,  my  dearest  lord,  the  time  will  come. 

You  woulcl,  in  vain,  reverse  3rour  cruel  doom : 

The  faithless  pirate  soon  will  set  to  tea. 

And  bear  the  royal  virgin  far  away ! 

A  guest  like  him.  a  Trojan  guest  before. 

In  show  of  friendship,  sought  the  Spartan  8hore| 

And  ravish'd  Helen  fitHn  her  husband  l>ore. 

lliiuk  on  a  king's  inviolable  word ; 

And  think  on  Turnus,  her  ooce-pligbted  loid  r 

To  this  filse  foreigner  you  give  your  throne. 

And  wrong  a  friend,  a  kinsman,  and  a  son. 

Resume  your  ancient  care ;  and  if  the  god. 

Your  sire,  and  you,  resolve  on  foreign  blood. 

Know  all  are  foreign,  in  a  larger  sense. 

Not  bom  3rour  subjects,  or  deriWd  from  henon. 

Then  if  the  line  of  Tumus  ytm  retrace. 

He  qnings  from  Inachus,  of  Argive  race."  * 

But  when  she  saw  her  reason  illy  spent, 

And  could  not  move  him  from  his  fix'd  intent. 

She  flew  to  rage ;  for' now  the  snake  possess'd    . 

Her  vital  parts,  and  poison'd  all  her  breast; 

She  raves,  she  runs  with  a  distracted  pace. 

And  fills  with  horrid  howls  the  public  place. 

And,  as  young  Mriplings  whip  the  top  for  8poit» 

On  the  smooth  pavement  of  ap  empty  court. 

Hie  wooden  engine  flies  and  whiris  about, 

AdmirM,  with  glamours,  of  the  beardless  root; 

They  lash  filond,  each  other  they  provoke. 

And  lend  their  little  souls  at  every  stroke: 

Thus  fares  the  queen,  and  thus  her  fury  blows 

Amidst  the  crowds,  and  kindles  as  she  goes. 

Not  yet  content,  she  strains  her  malice  more,  ' 

And  adds  new  ills  to  those  contriv'd  before : 

She  flies  the  town,  and,  mixing  with  the  throng 

Of  maddhig  matrons,  bears  the  bride  along : 

Wandering  thro'  woods  and  wilds,  and  devious  ways. 

And  with  these  arts  the  Trojan  match  delasrs. 

She  feign'd  the  rites  of  Bacchus)  cry'd  aloud. 

And  to  the  bdxom  god  theTirgin  vow*d. 
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**  titt,  0'BlK:cli!it!'*  thus  began  tbe  fong. 
And  "  Evoe  !^*  antwer^d  all  the  female  throng : 
**  O  virgin !  worthy  thee  alone,'*  she  cry'd  j 
**  O  worthy  thee  alone !"  the  crew  reply*d ; 
"  For  thee  the  feeds  her  hair,  she  leads  the  dance, 
And  with  the  winding  ivy  wreathes  her  lance." 
Like  fury  seis'd  the  rest ;  the  progress  known, 
All  seek  the  mountains,  and  forsake  the  town: 
All  clad  in  skins  of  beasts  the  javelin  bear, 
Give  to  the  wanton  winds  their  flowing  hair : 
And  shrieks  and  shoutings  rend  the  suffering  air. 
The  qne«n,  herself,  inspirM  witt^rage  divine. 
Shook  high  above  her  head  a  flaming  pine: 
Then  roilM  her  haggard  eyes  around  the  throng. 
And  sung,  in  Tumits'  name,  the  nuptial  song  I 
"  15,  ye  Titian  damei>,  if  any  here 
Hold  your  unhappy  queen,  Amata,  dear; 
If  there  be  here,"  she  said,  *•  who  dare  maintain 
My  right,  nor  think  the  name  of  mother  vain. 
Unbind  your  fillets,  loose  your  flowing  hair. 
And  orgies  and  nocturnal  rites  prepare." 
Amata's  breast  the  fury  thus  invades. 
And  fires  ^  7th  rage,  amid  the  sylvan  shades. 
Then,  «  hen  she  found  her  venom  spread  so  far, 
ThcToyal  house  embroiPd  in  civil  war, 
Kuis'd  onlier  dusky  wings,  she  cleaves  the  skies. 
And  seeks  the  palace  where  young  Tumus  lies. 
His  town,  as  fame  repoHs,  was  bnilt  of  old 
By  Danae,  pregnant  with  almighty  gold  : 
Who  fled  her  father's  rage,  and  with  a  train 
Of  following  Argives,  through  the  stormy  main. 
Driven  by  the  southern  blasts,  was  fated  here  to 
rctgn. 
'Twas  Ardua  once,  now  Ardea's  name  it  bean, 
Pnce  a  fair  city,  now  consum'd  with  years. 
Here  in  his  lofty  palace  Tumus  lay, 
Betwisit  the  confines  of  the  night  and  day. 
Secure  in  sleep:  the  fury  laid  aside 
Her  looks  and  limbs,  and  with  new  methods  try'4 
The  foulness  of  ih'  infernal  form  to  hide. 
^ropp*d  on  a  stafl^  she  takes  the  trembling  mien, 
Her  face  is  fiirrow'd,  and  her  front  obscene  : 
Deep-dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheek  she  draws, 
Sunk  ;^re  her  eyes,  and  toothless  are  her  jawa : 
Her  hoary  hair  with  holy  fillets  bound, 
Her  temples  with  an  tj^ive  wreath  are  crown'd. 
Old  Calibe,  who  kept  the  sacred  fane 
Of  Juno,  now  she  seem'd,  and  thus  began : 
Appearing  in  a  dream,  to  rouse  the  carelc^ss  man. 
'*  Shall  Tumus  then  such  endless  toil  sustain, 
In  fighting  fields,  and  conquer  towns  in  vain  ? 
Win,  for  a  Trojan  head  to  wear  the  prize  ? 
Uswrp  thy  crown,  enjoy  thy  victories  ? 
'  The  bride  and  sceptre  which  thy  blood  has  bought. 
The  king  transfers,  and  foreign  heirs  are  sought : 
Go  now,  deluded  main,  and  seek  again 
New  toils,  new  dangers,  on  the  dusty  plain. 
Repel  the  Tuscan  foes,  their  city  seize ; 
Protect  the  Latians  in  luxurious  ease. 
This  dream  all-powerful  Juno  sends  :  1  bear 
Her  mighty  mandates,  and  her  words  you  hear. 
Ha^Ue,  arm  your  Ardeans,  issue  to  the  plain. 
With  fiiith  to  friend,  assault  the  Trojan  train  : 
Their  thoughtless  chiefs,  their  painted  ships  that 

lie 
Ih  Tiber's  mouth,  with  fire  and  sword  destroy. 
The  Latian  king,  unlets  he  shall  submit, 
Owjt  his  old  promise,  and  his  new  forget ; 
Ix-t  him,  in  arms,  the  power  of  Tumus  prove. 
And  learn  to  fear  whom  he  disdains  to  love. 
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For  focb  ii  Heaven's  commmd.''    The  youthftil 

prince 
With  scorn  reply'd ;  and  made  thia  bold  defence  t 
"  You  tell  me,  mother,  what  I  knew  befsre  ; 
The  Phrygian  fleet  is  landed  on  the  shore: 
1  neither  fear,  nor  will  provoke,  the  war : 
My  fate  is  Juno's  most  peculiar  care. 
But  time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 
Of  arms  unagin'd,  in  yonr  lonely  cell : 
Go,  be  the  temple  and  the  gods  yonr  care; 
Permit  the  men  the  thought  of  peace  and  war.**  - 
These  haughty  words  Alecto's  rage  provoke. 
And  frighted  Tumus  trembled  as  she  spoke. 
Her  eyes  grew  stifien'd,  and  with  sulphur  burui^  . 
Her  hideous  looks,  and  hellish  form,  retom : 
Her  curling  snakes  with  hissings  fill  the  place. 
And  open  all  the  furies  of  her  &ce  ! 
Then,  darting  fire  from  her  malignant,  eyes^ 
She  cast  him  backward  as  he  strove  to  rise, 
And,  lingering,  sought  to  fhime  some  new  replies? 
High  on  her  head  she  rears  two  twisted  snakes ; 
Htx  chain  she  rattles,  and  her  whip  she  shakes  ; 
And,  churning  bloody  foam,  thus  loudly  speaks : 
**  Behold  whom  time  has  made  to  dote,  and  tdl 
Of  arms,  imagin'd  in  her  lowly  cell : 
Behold  the  fate's  infernal  minister  ; 
War,  death,  dcstmction,  in  my  hand  I  bear !" 
Thus  having  said,  her  smouldering  torch  ioH 
press'd 
With  her  full  force,  she  plung'd  into  his  breast* 
Aghast  he  wak'd,  and,  starting  from  his  bed. 
Cold  sweat,  in  clammy  drops,  his  limbs  o'eispread : 
"  Arms,  arms  !"  he  cries;  "  my  sword  and  shitli 

prepare !" 
He  breathes  defiance,  blood,  and  mortal  war« 
So  vrhen  with  crackling  flames  a  caldron  fn«i^ 
l*he  bubbling  waters  IVom  the  bottom  rise : 
Above  their  brims  they  force  their  fiery  way  ; 
Black  vapours  climb  aloft,  and  cloud  the  dafw 

The  peace  polluted  thus,  a  chosen  band 
He  first  commissions  to  the  Ijttian  land. 
In  threatening  embassy :  then  rais'd  the  reit. 
To  meet  in  arms  th'  intrading  Trqjan  guest : 
To  force  the  foes  from  the  Lavinian  thott^ 
And  Italy's  endangered  peace  restore ; 
Himself  alone,  an  equal  match  he  boasts* 
To  fight  the  Phrygian  and  Ausonian  hosts. 
The  gods  invoked,  the  RuUli  prepare 
Their  arms,  and  warm  each  other  to  the  war. 
His  beauty  these,  and  those  his  blooming  age^ 
The  rest  his  housf",  and  his  own  feme,  engage. 

While  Tumus  urges  thus  his  enterprise. 
The  Stygian  fury  to  the  Trojans  flies : 
New  frauds  invents,  and  takes  a  steepy  stand. 
Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  command  ; 
Where  fair  Ascanius  and  his  youthful  train. 
With  horns  and  hounds,  a  hunting  match  ordaiSt 
And  pitch  their  toils  around  the  shady  plain. 
The  fury  fires  the  |»ick ;  they  snuff,  they  vent. 
And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  scent. 
'Twas  of  a  well-grown  stag,  whose  antlers  rise 
High  o'er  his  front,  his  beams  invade  the  skies : 
From  this  light  cause,  th'  infernal  maid  prepares 
The  country  churls  to  mischief,  hate,  and  wark 

The  stately  beast,  the  two  Tyrrhedsp  bred, 
Snatch 'd  from  his  dam,  and  the  tame  youngling  fad. 
Their  father  Tyrrheus  did  their  fodder  bring; 
Tyrrheus,  chief  ranger  to  the  Uitian  king; 
Their  sister  Sylvia  clierish'd  with  her  care 
The  little  wanton,  and  did  wreaths  prepare 
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To  hang  hit  boddhig  honii :  with  ribbons  ty>d 
His  tender  neck,  and  combM  his  silken  hide  | 
And  bath'd  hjf  body.     Patient  of  command. 
In  time  li^  gi^m,  and,  growing,  us'd  to  hand. 
He  waited  at  his  master's  board  for  food ; 
Then  sought  his  sarage  kindred  in  the  wood : 
Where,  gazing  all  the  day,  at  night  be  came 
To  his  known  lodgings,  and  his  country  dame. 

This  household  beast,  that  us*d  the  woodland 
grounds, 
Was  viewM  at  first  by  the  young  hero's  hounds  ; 
Ab  down  the  stream  he  swam,  to  seek  retreat 
In  the  cool  waters,  and  to  quench  his  heat. 
Ascanius,  young,  and  eager  of  hb  game, 
Soon  bent  his  bow,  uncertain  in  his  aim : 
But  the  dire  fiend  the  faUl  arrow  guides, 
Which  piercM  his  bowels  through  his  panting  sides* 
The  bleeding  creature  issues  from  the  floods, 
Poisest  with  fear,  and  seeks  his  known  abod«s| 
His  old  familiar  hearth,  and  household  gods. 
He  fiills,  he  fills  the  bouse  with  heavy  groans  | 
Implores  their  pity,  and  his  pain  bemoans. 
Young  Sylvia  beats  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 
For  succour  from  the  clownish  neighbourhood : 
The  churls  assemble ;  for  the  fiend  who  lay 
In  the  close  woody  covert  urg»d  their  way. 
One  with  a  brand,  yet  burning  fvom  the  flame  ; 
Arm'd  with  a  knotty  club,  another  come  t 
Whate'er  they  catch  or  find,  without  their  care, 
Their  fury  makes  an  instrument  of  war. 
Tyrrheus,  the  foster-father  of  the  beast, 
.Then  clench'd  a  hatchet  in  his  homy  fist : 
But  held  his  hand  from  the  descending  stroke. 
And  left  his  wedge  withhi  the  cloven  oak. 
To  whet  their  courage,  and  their  rage  provoke. 
And  now  the  goddess,  exercised  in  ul. 
Who  watch'd  an  hour  to  work  her  impious  wiU, 
Ascends  the  roof,  and  to  her  crooked  horn, 
Such  as  was  then  by  Latian  shepherds  borne, 
Addi  all  her  breath ;  the  rocks  and  woods  around. 
And  mountains,  tremble  at  tb'  inforhal  sound. 
The  sacred  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar. 
The  Veline  fountains,  and  sulphureous  Nar, 
Shake  at  the  baleful  blast,  the  signal  of  the  war. 
Young  mothers  wildly  stare,  with  fear  possest. 
And  strain  their  helpless  infants  to  their  breast. 

The  clowns,  a  boisterous,  rude,  uogovem'd 
crew. 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 
The  powers  of  T^y,  then  issuing  on  the  plain. 
With  fresh  recruiu  their  youthful  chief  sustain: 
Kor  theirs  a  raw  and  unexperienc'd  train, 
But  a  firm  body  of  embattled  men. 
At  fifst,  while  fortune  fovour'd  neither  side, 
The  fight  with  clubs  and  burning  brands  was  try'd : 
But  now,  both  parties  reinforcM,  the  fields 
Are  bright  with  flaming  swords  and  brazen  shields. 
A  shining  harvest  either  host  displays. 
And  shoots  against  the  Sun  wi^h  equal  rays^ 

Thus  when  a  black-brow'd  gust  begins  to  rise. 
White  foam  at  first  on  the  curl'd  ocean  fries ; 
Then  roars  the  main,  the  billows  mount  the  skies : 
Tdli  by  the  fury  of  the  storm  full  blown, 
The  muddy  bottom  o'er  the  clouds  is  thrown. 

First  Almon  falls,  old  Tyrrheus*  eldest  care, 
Pierc'd  with  an  arrow  from  the  distant  war : 
Fixt  in  his  throat  the  flying  weapon  stood. 
And  stopp'd  his  breath,  and  drank  his  vital  blood. 
Huge  heaps  of  slain  around  the  body  rise^ 
Among  the  rest,  the  rich  Qalesus  lies : 


A  good  old  man,  while  peace  he  preach.^  in  Tahi^ 
Amidst  the  madness  of  th'  unruly  train : 
Five  herds,  five  bleating  flocks,  bis  padres  fiUM  j 
His  lands  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  till'd. 
Thus,  while  in  equal  scales  their  fortune  stood. 
The  fury  bath'd  them  in  each  other's  blood. 
Then,  having  fix'd  the  fight,  exulting  flies. 
And  bears  fulfill'd  her  promise  to  the  skies ; 
To  Juno  thus  she  speaks:  *'  Behold 'tis  done  ; 
The  blood  already  drawn,  the  war  begun  ; 
The  discord  is  complete,  nor  can  they  cease 
The  dire  debate,  nor  you  command  the  peace. 
Now  since  the  Lstian  and  the  Trojan  brood 
Have  tasted  vengeance,  and  the  sweeU  of  bleed, . 
Speak,  and  my  power  shall  add  this  office  more  2 
llie  neighbouring  nations  of  th'  Ausonian  shore 
Shall  lK»r  the  dreadful  rumour  from  afur. 
Of  arm'd  invasion,  and  embrace  the  war. 
Then  Juno  thus :  **  The  grateful  work  is  done  ; 
The  seed  of  discord  sow'd,  the  war  begim ; 
Frauds,  fears,  and  fury,  have  possessed  the  state. 
And  fix'd  the  causes  of  a  lasting  hate : 
A  bloody  Hymen  shall  th'  alliance  join 
Betwixt  the  Trojan  and  Ausonian  line : 
But  thou  with  speed  to  Night  and  Hell  repair. 
For  not  the  gods  nor  angry  Jove  will  bear 
Thy  lawless  wandering  walks  in  upper  air. 
Leave  what  remains  to  mc*."  Satumia  said : 
The  sullen  fiend  her  sounding  wings  display'd. 
Unwilling  left  the  light,  and  sought  the  nether 
In  midst  of  Italy,  well  known  to  fiune,    [sbadew 
There  lies  a  lake,  Amsanctus  is  the  name. 
Below  the  lofty  mounts  on  either  side ; 
Thick  forests  the  forbidden  entrance  hide : 
Pull  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  wood  , 

An  arm  arises  of  the  Stygian  flood ;   .         [soooe. 
Which,  breaking  from*  beneath  with  bellowing 
Whirls  the  black  waves  and  rattling  stones  around. 
Here  Fluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell. 
And  opens  wide  the  grinning  jaws  of  Hell. 
To  this  infernal  lake  the  fury  flies  i  [skies. 

Here  hides  her  hated  head,  and  frees  the  labouring 
Satumian  Juno,  now,  with  double  care. 
Attends  the  fatal  process  of  the  war. 
The  clowns  returned  from  battle  bear  the  slain. 
Implore  the  gods,  and  to  their  king  complain. 
The  corpse  of  Almon  and  the  rest  are  shown, 
Shrieks,  clamours,  murmurs,  fill  the  frighted  town. 
Ambitious  Tumus  in  the  press  appears, 
And,  aggravating  crimes,  augments  their  fiean: 
Proclaims  his  private  iqjuries  aloud, 
A  solemn  promise  made,  and  disavow'd; 
A  foreign  son  is  sought,  sind  a  mixt  mongrel  brood. 
Then  they,  whose  mothers,  frantic  with  their  fear. 
In  weods  and  wilds  the  flags  of  Bacchus  bear. 
And  lead  his  dances  with  disbevell'd  hair; 
Increase  the  clamour,  and  the  war  demand 
(Such  was  Amata's  interest  in  the  land) 
Against  the  public  sanctions  of  the  peace/^ 
Against  all  omens  of  their  ill  success; 
With  fates  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort. 
To  force  their  monarch,  and  insult  the  courL 
But,  like  a  rock  unmov'd,  a  rock  that  braves 
The  raging  tempest  and  the  rising  waves,  ^ 
Propp'd  Qn  himself  he  stands ;  his  solid  sides 
Wash  off  the  sea-weeds,  and  the  sounding  tides  ; 
So  stood  the  pious  prince  unmov'd,  and  long 
Sustain'd  the  madness  of  the  noisy  throng. 
But  when  he  found  that  Jane's  power  prevair4, 
And  all  this  methods  of  cool  counsel  fail'd, 
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He  ealU  the  gods  to  witness  their  offence, 
Disclaims  the  war,  asserts  his  innocence.  ' 

**  Hurry*d  by  fate,'*  he  cries,  «*  and  borne  before 
A  furious  wind,  we  leave  the  faithful  shore : 

0  more  than  madmen  !  you  yourselves  shall  bear 
The  guilt  of  blood  aud  sacrilegious. war : 

Thou,  Tumus,  shalt  atone  it  by  thy  fate, 

And  pray  to  Heaven  for  peace ;  but  pray  too  late. 

For  me,  my  stormy  voyage  at  an  end, 

1  to  the  port  of  death  securely  tend. 

The  funeral  pomp  which  to  your  kings  yon  pay, 
Is  all  1  want,  and  all  you  take  away.*' 
He  said  no  more,  but,  in  his  walls  confined, 
J^hut  out  the  woes  which  he  too  well  divinM: 
Nor  with  the  rising  storm  would  vainly  strive. 
But  left  the  helm,  and  let  the  vessel  drive. 
A  solemn  custom  was  observed  of  old. 
Which  Latiitm  held,  and  now  the  Romans  hold : 
Their  standard  when  in  fighting  fields  they  rear 
Against  the  fierce  Hyrcaniarts,  or  declare 
The  Scythian,  Indian,  or  Arabian  war: 
Or  from  the  boasting  Parthians  would  regain 
Their «agles  lost  in  Carrha's  bloody  plain: 
Two  gates  of  steel  (the  name  of  Mars  they  bear. 
And  still  are  worshiped  with  religions  fear,) 
Before  bis  temple  stand :  the  dire  abode. 
And  the  fear'd  issues  of  the  furious  god, 
Are  fcoc'd  with  brazen  bolts ;  without  the  gates, 
The  wary  guardian  Janus  doubly  waits. 
Then,  when  the  sacred  senate  votes  the  wars. 
The  Roman  consul  tbetr  decree  declares. 
And  in  his  robes  the  sounding  gates  unbars. 
The  youth  in  military  shouts  arise. 
And  the  loud  trumpets  break  the  yielding  skies. 
These  rites,  of  old  by  sovereign  princes  us*d. 
Were  the  king's  ofiice,  but  the  king  refos*d : 
Deaf  to  their  cries,  nor  would  the  gates  unbar 
Of  sacred  peace,  or  loose  th»  imprison*d  war: 
But  hid  his  head,  and,  safe  from  lond  alarms, 
AbhorrM  the  wicked  ministry  of  arms. 
Tlien  Heaven's  imperious  queen  shot  down  from 
At  her  approach  the  brazen  hinges  fly;         [high  j 
The  gates  are  forc'd,  and  every  falling  bar. 
And,  like  a  tempest,  issues  out  the  war. 
The  peaceful  cities  of  th'  Ausonian  shore, 
LuH'd  in  their  ease,  and  undisturbed  before. 
Are  all  on  fire;  and  some,  with  studious  care, 
Their  restive  steeds  in  sandy  plains  prepare: 
Some  their  soft  limbs  in  painful  marches  try, 
And  war  b  all  their  wish,  and  ^nns  the  general  cry. 
Part  scoor  the  rusty  shields  with  seam,  and  part 
New  grind  the  blunted  ax,  and  point  the  dart: 
With  joy  they  view  the  waving  ensigns  fly, 
Aiid  hear  the  trumpet's  clangour  pierce  the  sky* 
Five  cities  forge  their  arms :  th'  Atinbn  powers, 
Antemno^  Tiburwith  her  lofty  towers, 
Ardea  the  prood,  the  Crustumerian  town : 
All  these  of  old  were  places  of  renown. 
Some  hammer  helmets  for  the  fighting  field  ; 
Some  twine  young  sallows  to  support  the  shield; 
The  corslet  some,  and  some  thecuishes  mould. 
With  silver,  plated,  and  with  ductile  gold. 
The  rustic  honours  of  the  sc3rthe  and  share 
Give  plaoe  to  swoids  and  plumes,  the  pride  of  wmr. 
Old  falchions  ar«  new  temper'd  in  the  fires: 
The  sounding  trumpet  every  soul  inspires. 
The  word  is  given,  with  eager  speed  they  lact 
The  shining  head -piece,  and  the  shield  embrace. 
The  neighing  steeds  are  to  the  chariou  ty'd; 
Th»  trusty  weapon  tits  on  every  tide. 
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And  now  the  mighty  labour  is  begun. 
Ye  Muses,  open  all  your  Helicon. 
Smg  you  the  chiefs  that  sway  th'  Ausonian  land^ 
^cir  arms,  and  armies  under  their  command  : 
What  warriors  in  our  ancient  clime  were  bred; 
What  soldiers  followM,  and  what  heroes  led. 
For  well  you  know,  and  can  recoil  alone, 
What  lame  to  future  times  conveys  but  darkly 
down.  ' 

Mezentius  first  appear'd  upon  the  plain  ; 
Scorn  sat  upon  his  brows,  and  sour  disdain  : 
Defymg  Earth  arwl  Heaven  :  Etruria  lost. 
He  brings  to  Tumus'  aid  his  baffled  host. 
The  charming  Uusus.  full  of  youthful  fire. 
Rode  m  the  rank,  and  next  his  sullen  sire  s 
To  Turnns  only  second  in  the  grace 
Of  manly  mien,  and  features  of  the  face  ; 
A  skilful  horseman,  and  a  huntsman  bred. 
With  fates  averse  a  thousand  men  he  led : 
His  sire  unworthy  of  so  brave  a  son ; 
Himself  well  worthy  of  a  happier  throne. 

Next  Aventinus  drives  his  chariot  round 
The  Latian  plains,  with  palms  and  laurels  crown'd* 
Proud  of  his  steeds,  he  smokes  along  the  field. 
His  father's  hydra  fills  the  ample  shield. 
A  hnndred  serpents  hiss  about  the  brims; 
The  son  of  Hercules  he  justly  seems, 
Ry  his  broad  shoulders  and  gigantic  limbs. 
Of  heavenly  part,  and  part  of  earthly  blood, 
A  morUl  woman  mixing  with  a  god. 
For  strong  Alcides,  after  he  hail  slain 
The  triple  Geryon,  drove  from  cooquer'd  Spain 
His  captive  herds,  and  thence  in  triumph  led  ; 
On  Tuscan  Tiber's  flowery  banks  they  fed. 
Then  on  Mount  Avcntine,  the  son  of  Jovo 
The  priestess  Rhea  found,  and  forc'd  to  love. 

For  arms  his  rten  long  piles  and  javelins  bore. 
And  poles  with  pointed  steel  their  foes  in  battle 
Like  Hercules  himself,  his  son  appears,         [gore. 
In  savage  pomp :  a  lion's  hide  he  wears ; 
About  his  shouhiers  bangs  the  shaggy  tkin. 
The  teeth  and  gaping  jaws  severely  grin.'  ' 
Thus  like  the  god  his  father,  homely  drest. 
He  strides  into  the  hall,  a  horrid  guest 

Then  two  twin-brothen  fit>m  fair  Tibur  came 
(Which  from  their  brother  Tibure  took  the  name^ ; 
Fierce  Coras,  and  Catillus,  void  of  fear, 
Arm'd  Argive  horse  they  led,  and  in  the  front 

appear, 
like  cloud-bom  centaurs,  f)rom  the  mountain's 
With  rapid  course  descending  to  the  fiajht,  [height. 
They  rush  along ;  the  rattling  woods  ^ve  way  s 
The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy  sway. 

Nor  was  Pneneste's  founder  wantin-  there. 
Whom  fame  reports  the  son  of  Mulciber : 
Found  in  the  fire,  and  foster'd  in  the  plains, 
A  shepherd  and  a  king  at  once  he  reigns, 
And  leads  to  Tumus'  aid  his  country  swaiof. 
His  own  Prseneste  sends  a  chosen  band. 
With  those  who  plough  Satumia's  Gabine  lands 
Besides  the  snccour  which  old  Anien  yields. 
The  rocks  of  Hemicus,  and  dewy  fields, 
Anagnia  fat,  and  father  Amasene, 
A  numerous  rout,  but  all  of  naked  men : 
Nor  arms  they  wear,  nor  swords  and  bucklers  wield. 
Nor  dnye  the  chariot  through  the  dusty  field ; 
But  whirl  ftom  leathern  strings  huge  balls  of  le^ : 
And  spoils  of  yellow  wolves  adorn  their  head : 
The  left  foot  naked,  when  they  roareh  to  fieht : 
But  in  a  buU»$  raw  hide  they  sheath  the  right 
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MeigapMDext,  (great  Neptune  wa»  KIs  sire) 
Secure  from  steel,  and  fated  from  the  fire, 
In  pomp  appears ;  and  with  his  ardour  warms 
A  lisartiess  train,  unexercised  in  arms : 
The  just  Faliscians  he  to  battle  bring% 
jlnd  those  who  live  where  lake  Ciminia  springs.^ 
And  where  Feroaia's  grove  and  temple  sUnds» 
Who  till  Fescennian  or  Flavjnian  lands : 
AH' these  in  order  march,  and  marchhig  sing 
The  warlike  actions  of  their  sea-born  Ung. 
like  a  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high, 
Which  clap  their  wings,  and  deaye  the  liquid  sky. 
Which  homeward  from  their  watery  pasture^  borne, 
They  sing,  and  Asia's  lakes  their  notes  return. 
Not  one  who  heard  their  music  from  afar, 
Would  think  these  troops  an  army  train'd  to  war : 
But  flocks  of  fowl,  that  when  the  tempests  roar. 
With  their  hoarse  gabbliug  seek  the  silent  shore. 

Then  Clausus  came,  who  led  a  numerous  band 
Of  troops  embody'd,  from  the  Sabine  land : 
And  in  himself  alone  an  army  brought. 
*Twas  he  the  noble  Claudian  race  b^ot : 
The  Claudian  race,  ordaiu'd,  m  times  to  oome, 
Tb  share  the  greatness  of  imperial  Romet. 
He  led  the  Cures  forth  of  high  reoowo, 
Mutuscans  from  their  olive  bearing  town; 
And  all  th*-  Eretian  powers :  besides  a  band 
That  followed  from  Velinum's  dewy  land ; 
And  Amitemian  troops,  of  mighty  frtme, 
And  mountaineers,  that  from  Sevenis  CMne.. 
And  from  the  craggy  clifls  of  Tetrica, 
And  those  where  yellow  Tiber  takes  his  way. 
And  where  Himel  la's  wanton  waters  play. 
Casperia  sends  her  arms,  with  those  thatliei. 
B|^  Fabaris,  and  fruitful  ForuU : 
The  warlike  aids  of  Horta  next  appear. 
And  the  cold  Nursians  cooie  to  close  the  rear : 
Hix'd  with  the  natives  bom  of  Latine  bk>od, 
Whom  Allia  washes  with  her  frital  flood. 
Ifot  thicker  billows  beat  the  Libyan  main. 
When  pale  Orion  sets  in  wintery  cain ; 
Nor  thicker  hanrgst  on  rich  Hermes  rise. 
Or  Lycian  fields,  when  Phoebus  bums  the  skies ; 
Than  stand  these  troops:   their  bucklers  ring 
around  i  fl^round. 

l^eir  trampling  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid 

High  in  his  chariot  then  Hsiksus  came, 
A  foe  kiy  birth  to  Troy's  unhappy  name : 
From  Agamemnon  bom :  toTumus'aid, 
A  thousand  men  the  youthful  hero  led  { 
Who  till  the  Massic  soil,  for  wine  renown'd. 
And  fierce  Aruncans  firom  tlieir  hilly  ground; 
And  those  who  live  by  Sididnian  shores. 
And  where,  with  shoaly  fords,  Vuliumus  roars ; 
Odes  and  Osea's  old  inhabitants. 
And  rough  Saticulans  inur'd  to  wants ; 
Light  demi  -lances  from  afor  they  throw,  '^ 
Fasten'd  with  leather  thongs,  to  gsll  th«;  foe. 
Short  crooked  fwords  In  closer  fight  tl>fy  wear. 
And,  on  their  wardmgarms,  like  buiklers  bear. 

Ndr,  CEbalns,  shalt  thou  be  left  unsung, 
Fh>m  nymph  Semethis  and  old  Tekm  sprung : 
Who  then  m  Teleboan  Capri  reign'd. 
But  that  short  isle  tb'  ambitious  youth  disdain'd; 
And  o'er  Campania  stretch'd  his  ample  sway ; 
Where  swdling  Samus  seeks  the  Tyrrhene  sea : 
O'er  Batulum,  and  where  Abella  M>es, 
FnHn  her  high  toweni,  the  harvest  of  Iw^r  treesp 
And  these  (as  was  the  Teuton  use  of  old) 
Widd  \^ts^  swords,  and  Ifnzen  V^<^(''l^  ^^  L 


Sling  wdgHty  stones  when  from  alkr  they  figlit : 
Their  dscpies  are  cork,  a  covering  thick  and  light. 

Next  these  injank,  the  warlike  Ufeos  went. 
And  led  th^  mountain-troops  that  Nursia  sent* 
The  rude  Equicda?  his  rule  obey'd ;  [tradeu 

Hunting  their  sport,  and  plundering  was  their 
In  arms  they  ^ough'd,  to  battle  still  .prepared : 
Thdrsoil  was  oarren,  and  their  hearts  were  banL 

Umbro  the  priest,  the  proud  Manubians  led» 
By  king  Arcbippus  sent  to  Torous'  aid  ;■ 
And  peaceful  olivet  crown'd  his  hoary  bead. 
His  wand  and  holy  words,  the  viper's  rage,. 
And  venom'd  wound  of  serpents,  could  assuage. 
He,  when  be  pleas'd  with  powerful  juice  to  steep. 
Their  temples,  shut  their  eyes  in  pleasing  sleep. 
But  vain  were  Marsian  herbs,  and  magic.art. 
To  cure  the  wound  giv'n  by^e  Dardan  dait. 
Yet  his  untimely  fate  th'  Angitian  woods 
In  sigbs  remurmur'd  to  the  Fucine  floods. 
The  son  of  fam'd  Hippolytus  was  there ; 
Fam'd  as  his  sire,  and  as  his  mother  fair. 
Whom  in  Egerian  groves  Aricia  bore. 
And  nurs'd  his  youth  along  the  marshy  shore; 
Where  great  Diana*s  peaceful  altars  flame 
In  fruitful  fields,  and  Virbius  was  bis  name. 
Hippdytus,  pa  old  records  have  said, 
Was  by  his  stepdame  sought  to  share  her  bed :. 
But  when  no  female  arts  his  mind  conl^i  move. 
She  tum'd  to  furious  hate  her  impious  love. 
Tom  by  wild  horses  on  the  sandy  shore. 
Another's  crimes  th'  imhappy  hunter  bore„ 
Glutting  bis  fiither*s  eyes  with  guiltless  gore. 
But  chaste  Diana,  who  his  death  deplored. 
With  Aculapian  herbs  his  life  restor*d. 
When  love,  who  saw  from  high,  with  just  ditdaio. 
The  dead  inspir'd  with  vital  breath  again, 
Struck  to  the  centre  with  his  flaming  dart, 
Th'  unbajppy  founder  of  the  godlike  art. 
But  Trivia  kept  in  secret  shades  alone 
Her  care,  Hippolytus,  to  fate  unknown; 
And  call'd  him  Virbius  in  th'  Egerian  grove : 
Where  then  he  liv'd  obscure,  but  safe  from  Jove. 
For  this,  firom  Trivia's  temple  and  her  wood 
Are  coursers  driven,  who  shed  thdr  master's  blood  ; 
Aflfrigbted  by  the  monsters  of  the  flood. 
His  son,  the  second  Virbius,  yet  reUin'd 
His  fatber'a  art,  and  warrior  steeds  be  rein'd. 

Amid  the  troops,  and  like  the  leadmg  god, 
High  oV  the  rest  in  arms  the  graceful  1'umus  rode^ 
A  triple  pile  of  plumes  his  crest  adom'd. 
On  which,  vrith  belching  flames,  Chimera  bum'd : 
The  more  the  kindled  combat  rises  higher. 
The  more  with  fury  burns  the  blazing  fire. 
Fair  lograc'd  his  shield,  but  lo  now      ' 
With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to  loiwe : 
(A  noble  charge)  her  keeper  by  her  side. 
To  watch  her  walks,  his  hundred  eyes-iqyply'd  ;^ 
And  ou  the  brims  her  sire,  the  watery  god, 
Roll'd  from  a  silver  urn  bis  crystal  flood : 
A  doud  of  soot  succeeds,  and  fills  the  fidda 
With  swords  and  pointed  spears,  and  clattering^ 
Of  Argives,  and  of  old  bkaninn  bands,     [shields: 
And  those  who  plough  the  rich  Satulian  lands  ; 
AAiruncan  y«4ith,.  and  those  Sacrana  yields. 
And  the  proud  Labicans,  with  painted  shields. 
'  And  those  who  near  Niunieian  streams  reside. 
And  tliose  whom  Tiber's  holy  forests  hide; 
Qr  Cirre's  hills  from  the  main  land  divide : 
Wli(*re.  Ufeos  glide  along  the  lowly  lands, 
Or  the  black.iaUir  oC  Hmplina  standft  ....    .  ." 
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tist,  from  th«  Volidftns  fair,  Camilla  came ; 
And  leil  her  warlike  troops,  a  warrior  dame : 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskill'd, 
She  chose  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  Aeld. 
MixM  with  the  first,  the  fierce  virago  fought, 
S<Mtaih*d  the  toils  of  arms,  the  danger  so«ight : 
Outstripp*d  the  winds  in  speed  upon  the  plain, 
Flew  o*er  the  flekis,  nor  hurt  the  bearded  grain : 
She  fwept  the  seas,  and  as  she  skinmiM  along, 
Her  flying  feet  unbathM  on  billows  hung. 
Men,  boys,  and  women,  stupid  with  surprise. 
Where'er  she  passes,  fix  their  wandering  eyet : 
Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  her  sight. 
Devour  her  o*er  and  o*er  with  vast  delight. 
Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 
On  her  smooth  shoulders,  sind  so  suits  her  face : 
Her  head  with  ringlets  of  her  hair  is  crown*d ; 
And  in  a  golden  caul  the  curls  are  bound. 
Sh*  shakes  her  myrtle  javelin  ;  and,  behiad. 
Her  Lydan  qoiver  dances  in  the  wind. 


THE   BICHTH    BOOK   OF 
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TAB  ABGUMBirr. 

TBB  war  being  now  begun,  both  the  generals  make 
all  pofcjible  preparations.  Tumus  sends  to 
Diomedes.  ^eas  goes  in  person  to  beg  suc- 
cours from  Evander,  and  the  Tuscans.  Evan- 
der  receives  him  kindly,  furnishes  him  with 
men,  and  sends  his  own  son  Pallas  with  him. 
Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Venus,  makes 
arms  for  her  son  i£neas,  and  draws  on  his 
shield  the  most  memorable  actions  of  bis 
posterity. 


vV  HBM  Tumus  had  assembled  all  his  powers ; 
His  standard  planted  on  Laurentum's  towers ; 
When  now  the  sprightly  trumpet,  from  abr, 
Had  given  the  signal  of  approaching  war. 
Had  roui'd  the  neighing  steeds  to  scour  the  fields. 
While  the  fierce  riders  i-latter'd  on  their  shields. 
Trembling  with  rage,  the  Latian  youth  prepare 
To  join  th'  allies,  and  headlong  rush  to  war. 
Fierc«.*  rtens,  |nd  Messapiis,  led  tlie  crowd  ; 
With  bold  M<*zcutius,  who  blasphemM  aloUd. 
These,    through  the  country  took  their  wasteful 

course; 
The  fields  to  forage,  and  to  gather  force. 
Then  V'euulus  to  Diomede  they  tend. 
To  bpg  hl<<  aid  Ausonia  to  defend : 
Declare  the  (X»mmon  danger,  and  inform 
llie  Grecian  ie^er  of  the  growing  storm : 
JEMitcm§  landed  wt  the  Latian  coast, 
With  baui«drd  gods,  and  with  a  baffled  host : 
Yet  now  inspirM  to  conqncst  of  the  state  ; 
And  claim'd  a  title  from  the  gods  and  fate. 
What  numerous  nations  in  his  quarrel  came. 
And  bow  they  spread  his  formidable  name  : 
What  he  destgnM,  what  mischiefs  might  arise. 
If  fortune  favoured  hiti  Hna  enterprise. 
Was  left  for  him  to  Mr«  i|ch,  whos«  eq:iul  fears. 
And  common  iuttrest  wusiuvolv'u  in  tbcira. 


While  Turmis  and  th*  alliei  tha  Offe  the  war. 
The  Trojan,  floating  hs  a  flood  of  care. 
Beholds  the  tempcpt  which  his  foes  prepare, 
This  way  and  that  be  turro  his  anxions  mind  |. 
Thinks,  and  rejects  the  counsels  he  design'd  ; 
Explores  himself,  in  vain,  in  every  part, 
And  gives  no  rest  to  his  distracted  hmt 

"  So  when  the  Son  by  day,  or  Moon  by  night. 
Strike  on  the  polish'd  brass  their  trembling  light. 
The  glittering  species  here  and  there  divide. 
And  cast  their  dubious  beams  finom  side  to  side : 
Noi^  on  the  walls,  now  on  the  pavement  play» 
And  to  the  cieling  flash  tite  glaring  day. 
*Twas  night :  and  weary  nature  lulPd  asleep 
The  birds  of  air,  and  fishes  of  the  deep; 
And  beasts,  and  mortal  meri :  the  Trojan  chief 
Was  laid  on  Tiber's  banks,  opprest  with  grief. 
And  found  in  silent  shimber  lau  relief 
Then  through  the  shadows  of  the  poplar  wood 
Arose  the  father  of  the  Romaaflood  : 
An  azure  robe  was  o*er  his  body  spread, 
A  wreath  of  shady  reeds  adom*d  his  head : 
Thus,  manifest  to  sight,  the  god  appeared, 
And  with  these  pleasing  words  his  sorroir  cbear'd : 
*'  Undoubted  ofli^Ning  of  ethereal  race, 
O  long  expected  in  this  promis*d  place,         [gods. 
Who,  through  the  foes,  bast  borne  thy  banish'd 
Restored  them  to  their  hearths,  and  old  abodes ; 
This  is  thy  happy  home  .'  The  clime  where  fate 
Ordains  thee  to  restore  the  Trojan  state. 
Fear  not,  the  war  shall  end  hi  lasting  peace  ; 
And  all  the  rage  of  haogbty  Juno  cease. 

"  And  that  this  nightly  vision  may  not  seem 
Th*  cfiect  of  fancy,  or  an  idle  dream, 
A  sow  beneath  an  oak  shall  lie  along,  , 

All  white  herself,  and  white  her  thirty  young; 
When  thirty  rolling  years  have  run  their  race, 
Iliy  son,  Ascanius,  on  this  empty  space 
Shall  build  a  royal  town,  of  lasting  frame  ; 
Which  from  this  omen  shall  receive  the  aaoM. 
Time  shall  approve  the  truth.     For  what  remains. 
And  how  with  sure  success  to  crown  thy  pains. 
With  pationce  next  attend.     A  banish'd  band. 
Driven  with  Evander  from  th*  Arcadian  land. 
Hare  planted  here,  and  plac'd  on  high  their  waHs; 
Their  town  the  founder  Pallanteum  calls : 
Denied  from  Pallas,  his  great  grandsire's  name  z 
But  the  fierce  Latiansold  poasession  claim. 
With  war  infesting  the  new  colony  ; 
These  make  thy  friends,  and  on  their  aid  rely. 
To  thy  free  passage  1  submit  my  streams : 
Wake,  son  of  Venus,  from  thy  pleasing  dreams : 
And,  when  the  setting  stars  are  lost  in  day, 
To  Juno's  power  thy  just  devotion  pay.. 
With  saerifice  the  wrathful  queen  appease : 
Her  pride  at  length  shall  fall,  her  fury  ceaae  s 
When  thou  return'st  victorious  from  the  war. 
Perform  thy  vows  to  me  with  grateful  care. 
The  god  am  I,  whose  yellow  water  flows 
Around  these  fields,  and  fattens  as  it  goes  f 
Tiber  my  name  :  among  the  rolling  flooda 
Renown'd  on  Earth,  esteem'd  among  the  godk 
This  is  my  certain  seat :  in  times  to  come, 
My  waves  shall  wash  the  walls  of  mighty  Rome*' 
He  said,  and  pi ung*d  below,  while  yet  he  ipoke} 
His  dream  i&ieas  and  his  sleep^ forsook. 
He  rose,  and  looking  up,  beheld  the  f  kiet 
With  purple  blushing  and  the  day  ariv«. 
I'hcn,  water  in  his  hollow  palm  he  toik 
Prom  Tiber's  flood ;  jmd  thus  the  poacft  hwpefce  i 
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*'  Laurentian  nympbs,  by  whom  the  ftreaoia  are 

And  father  Tiber,  in  thy  sacred  bed  [fed, 

Receive  JBneas ;  and  ftioin  danger  keepb 

Whattver  fount,  whatever  holy  deep, 

Conceals  thy  watery  storei ;  where'er  they  rise, 

And,  bubbltngr  from  below,  talute  the  skies. 

Thou  king  of  homed  6oods,  whose  plenteooi  um 

DifihsAi  fetness  to  the  fruitful  com. 

For  this  thy  kind  compatsioo  of  our  woes. 

Shall  share  my  morning  song,  and  evening  vows. 

Bat,  oh!  be  present  to  thy  people*s  aid ; 

And  firm  the  gracious  promise  thou  hast  made.^ 

Thus  having  said,  two  gallies,  from  his  storts. 

With  care  he  chooses ;  mans,  and  fits  with  oari. 

Now  on  the  shore  the  fatal  swine  is  found : 

Wooidrous  to  tell ;  she  lay  along  the  ground  : 

Her  well-fed  oflbpring  at  her  udders  hung ; 

She^bite  herself,  and  white  her  thirty  young ; 

JEneas  takes  the  mother,  and  her  brood, 

And  all  on  Juno*8  altar  are  bestow*d« 

The  following  night,  and  the  succeeding  day. 

Propitious  l^r  smoothed  his  watery  way : 

He  roird  bis  river  back,  and  poii'd  he  stood : 

A  gentle  swelling,  and  a  peaceful  flood. 

The  Trojans  mount  their  ships ;  they  put  from 

shore : 
Borne  on  the  waves,  and  scarcely  dip  an  oar. 
Shouts  from  the  land  give  omen  to  their  oonrse. 
And  the  pitched  vessels  glide  with  easy  force. 
The  woods  and  waters  wonder  at  the  gleam 
Of  shields,   and  painted  ships,  that  stem  the 

stream. 
One  summer's  night,  and  one  whole  daythey  pass 
Betwixt  the  green-wood,  shades,  and  cut  the 

liquid  glass. 
The  fiery  Son  had  finish'd  half  his  race, 
LookM  back,  and  doubted  in  the  middle  space. 
When  they  from  far  beheld  the  rising  towers, 
The  tops  of  sheds,  and  shepherds'  lowly  bower* : 
Thin  as  they  stood,  which,  then  of  homely  clay. 
Now  rise  in  marble,  firora  the  Roman  sway. 
These  cots  (Evander's  kingdom,  mean  and  poor) 
The  IVcjan  saw,  and  turaM  his  ships  to  shore. 
Twas  on  a  solemn  day:  th'  Arcadian  states. 
The  king  and  prince  without  the  city  gatls. 
Then  paid  their  oflbrings  in  a  sacred  grove 
To  Hercules,  the  warrior  son  of  Jove. 
Thick  clouds  of  rolling  smoke  involve  the  skies  ; 
And  fat  of  entrails  on  hb  altar  fries.  [fleod. 

But  when  they  saw  the  ships  that  stemm'd  the 
And  glitter'd  through  the  covert  of  the  wood. 
They  rose  with  fear,  and  lea  th'  unfinish'd  feast; 
Till  dauntless  Pallas  re-assuHd  the  rest 
To  pay  the  rites.     Himself,  without  delay, 
A  javelin  seiz'd,  and  singly  took  his  way. 
Then  gain'd  a  rising  ground  {  and  caird  from  for ; 
'*  Resolve  roe,stranger8,  whence,  and  what  you  are ; 
Your  businen  here,  and  bring  you  peace  or  war?" 
High  on  the  stem,  Aneas  took  hb  stand. 
And  held  a  branch  of  olive  in  his  hand. 
While  thus  he  spoke :  "  The  Phrygians'  arms  you 
ExpelTd  from  Troy,  provoked  in  Italy  [see, 

By  Litian  foes,  with  war  unjustly  made : 
Affirst  affianc'd,  and  at  last  betray'd. 
This  message  bear :  the  Trojans  and  their  chief, 
Bricg  holy  p^ace,  and  beg  the  king's  relief." 
Sbnck  with  so  great  a  name,  and  all  on  fire. 
The  youth  replies,  *'  Whatever  you  require 
Your  fome  eacacts :  upon  our  shores  descend, 
A  welcome  guest,  and,  what  you  wish^  afiriend." 


He  said ;  and  downward  basdo^  to  the  strand, 
Embrac'd  the  stranger  prince,  and  join'd  his,f 

band. 
Conducted  to  the  grove,   JEoems  broke  « 

The  silence  first,  and  thus  the  king  b«^ke : 
**  Best  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom,  by  fote's  command*- 
I  bear  these  peaceful  branches  in  my  hand. 
Undaunted  1  approach  you ;  though  I  know 
Your  birth  is  Grecian,  and  3roor  land  my  foe : 
From  Atreus  though  your  ancient  lineage  came. 
And  both  the  brother-kings  your  kmdred  claim. 
Yet,  my  self-oooacious  worth,  your  high  renown. 
Your  virtue,  through  the  neighbouring  naUona 

blown. 
Our  fothers'  mingled  blood,    Apollo*s  voice. 
Have  led  me  hither,  less  by  need  than  choice. 
Our  founder  Dardanus,  as  fame  has  sung. 
And  Greeks  acknowledge,  from  Electra  sprung : 
Electra  from  the  loins  of  Atlas  came ; 
Atlas  whose  bead  sustains  the  starry  frame. 
Your  sire  is  Mercury ;  whom  long  before 
On  cold  Cyllene's  top  foir  Miya  boro. 
Maja  the  foir,  on  fome  if  we  rely. 
Was  Atlas'  daughter,  who  sustains  the  sky : 
Thus  from  one  common  source  our  streams 

divide : 
Ours  is  the  Tcojaii,  yo\xn  th'  Arcadian  side. 
Rais'd  try  these  hopes,  I  sent  no  news  before. 
Nor  a«k'd  your  leave,  nor  did  your  foith  implore ; 
But  come,  without  a  pledge,  myown  ambsMsador. 
The  same  Rutilians,  who  with  arms  pursue 
The  Trojan  race,  are  equal  foes  to  jrou. 

'*  Our  host  expell'd,  what  farther  force  can  stay 
The  victor  troops  from  universal  sway  i 
Then  will  they  stretch  their  power  athwart  the 

land; 
And  either  sea  from  side  to  side  command. 
Receive  our  ofier'd  foith ;  and  give  ns  thine : 
Ours  Is  a  generous  and  experienc'd  line : 
We  want  not  hearts  nor  bodies  for  the  war ; 
In  council  cautious,  and  in  fields  we  dace." 
He  said ;  and  while  be  spoke,  with  piercing  eyet 
Evander  view'd  the  man  with  vast  surprise, 
Pleas'd  with  his  action,  ravish'd  with  his  face. 
Then  answer*d  briefly,  with  a  royal  grace  : 
"  O  valiant  leader  or  the  Tkxjan  line. 
In  whom  the  features  of  thy  fother  shine. 
How  I  recal  Anchises,  how  I  see 
Hu  motions,  mien,  and  all  my  friend  in  thee ! 
Ixmg  though  it  be,  'tis  f^esh  within  my  mind, 
« When  Priam  to  his  sister's  court  design'd 
A  welcome  visit,  with  a  friendly  stay. 
And  through  th'  Arcadian  kingdom  took  his  way*  . 
Then,  past  a  boy,  the  callow  down  began 
To  shade  my  chin,  and  call  me  first  a  man. 
I  saw  the  shining  train  with  vast  delight. 
And  Priam's  goodly  person  pleas'd  my  sight : 
But  great  Anchises,  for  above  the  rest, 
'^  With  awful  wonder  fir'd  my  youthful  breast 
I  long'd  to  join,  in  friendship's  holy  bands, 
Our  mutoal  hearts,  and  plight  our  mutual  hands.  . 
I  dnt  accosted  htm :  I  sued,  I  aought. 
And  with  a  loving -force  to  Pheneus  brought. 
He  gave  me,  when  at  length  constrain'd  to  go, 
A  Lycbm  quiver,  and  a  Onossian  bow : 
A  vest  embroidered  glorious  to  behold,.    - 
And  two  rich  bridlai,  with  their  bits  of  gold,     . 
Which  my  son's  coursers  in  ob^ience  hold* 
The  league  you  ask  I  ofl^,  as  your  right : 
And  when  tonnwrow's  Son  reteab  the  Ught^ 
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With  tipfft  fopptiea  ]rcNi  tball  be  irat  away : 
Horn  celebrate,  with  ns,  this  solemn  day  | 
Wboae  holy  rites  admit  no  Ion;  delay. 
Hoooar  oar  annual  feast ;  and  take  your  seat 
With  fnendly  weloome,  at  a  homely  treat" 
Thus  havioi^  said,  the  bowls  (remov'd  fbr  fear) 
The  youths  replac'd ;  and  soon  restored  the  cheer. 
On  sods  of  taif  he  set  the  soldiers  round ; 
A  maple  throne,  rais'd  higher  from  the  ground, 
lleceiv*d  the  lYcjan- chief  ^  and  o'er  the  bed, 
A  lio«*s  shaggy  hide  for  ornament  they  spread. 
The  loaves  were  senr'd  in  canisters,  the  wine 
In  bowls,  the  priest  renewed  the  rites  dirine : 
Broil'd  entrails  are  their  food,  and  beef's  con- 
tinued chine. 
Bat,-  when  the  rage  of  banger  was  repressed, 
Thus  spoke  Evandeir  to  his  royal  guest : 
**  These  rites,  these  altars,  and  this  feast,  O  king, 
From  no  vain  fears,  or  superstition,  spring  ; 
Orblmd  devotion,  or  from  blinder  chance  ; 
Or  heady  zeal,  or  brutal  ignorance : 
But  sav'd  from  danger,  with  a  grateful  sense, 
The  labours  of  a  god  we  recompense. 
See,  (rom  afar,  yon  rock  that  mates  the  sky. 
About  whose  feet  such  heaps  of  rubbish  lie : 
Such  indigested  ruin ;  bleak  and  bare, 
'How  desert  now  it  stands,  exposed  in  air ! 
'Twas  once  »  robber's  den  ;  enclosed  around 
*Witfa  living  stone,  and  deep  beneath  the  ground. 
The  monster  Cacus,  more  than  half  a  besst, 
Thb  hdd,  impervious  to  the  Sun,  possess'd. 
The  pavement  ever  foul  with  human  gore ; 
Heaos,  and  their  mangled  members,  hung  the  door. 
Vulcan  this  plague  b^;ot ;  and,  like  his  sire, 
Black  clouds  he  belcb'd,  and  flakes  of  livid  fire. 
Time,  long  expected,  eas'd  us  of  our  load : 
And  brought  the  needful  presence  of  a  god. 
Tb'  avenging  force  of  Hercules,  from  Spain, 
Arriv'd  in  triumph  fiDm  Qtryqa  slain ; 
Thrice  liv'd  the  giant,  and  thrice  liv'd  in  vain. 
His  prise,  the  lowing  herds,  Alcides  drove 
Kear  Tiber's  bank,  to  graze  the  shady  grove 
Allur'd  with  hope  of  plunder,  and  intent 
By  foroe  to  rob,  by  fraud  to  circumvent 
The  brutal  Cacus,  as  by  chance  they  stray  VI, 
Four  oxen  thence,  and  four  feir  kine  convey'd : 
And,  lest  the  printed  footsteps  might  be  seen, 
He  dragged  them  backwards  to  his  rocky  den : 
The  tracts  averse,  a  lying  notice  gave. 
And  led  the  searcher  backward  from  the  cave: 
Meantime  the  herdsman  hero  shifts  his  place. 
To  And  fresh  pasture,  and  untrodden  grass : 
The  beasts,  whojntssM  their  mates^  fill'd  all  aitmnd 
With  belkmings,  and  the  rocks  restored  the  sound. 
One  heifer,  who  had  heard  her  love  complain, 
Roar'd  from  the  cave,  and  made  the  project  vain. 
Alcides  found  the  fraud:  with  rage  he  shook. 
And  toss'd  about  his  head  his  knotted  oak. 
Swift  as  the  winds,  or  Scythian  arrows  flight,- 
He  ctomb,  with  eager  baste,  th'  aerial  height 
Then  first  we  saw  the  monster  metid  his  pace : 
Fear  in  his  eyes,  and  paleness  in  his  fece, 
Omfess'd'the  god's  approach :  trembling  he  springs, 
As  terrour  had  increas'd  his  feet  with  wings :  > 
Nor  staiy'd  for  stairs ;  but  down  the  depth  he  threw 
Hb  body ;  on  his  beck  the  door  he  drew. 
The  door,  #  rib  of  living  rock  ;  with  pains 
His  fether  bew'd  it  out,  and  bound  with  iron  chains. 
Ha  broke  tbe  heavy  links :  the  mountain  c\o^^, 
And  ban  aad  lcv«rt  to  Ui  foe  «|ipot^ 

vouxu; 


The  wretch  had  hardly  made  his  dungeon  fest ; 
The  fierce  avenger  came  with  bounding  haste : 
Survey'd  the  mouth  of  the  forbiddeu  hold ; 
And  here  and  there  his  raging  eyes  he  roli'd. 
He  gnasb'd  his  teeth;  and  thrice  he  compassed 

round 
With  winged  speed,  the  circuit  of  the  ground. 
Thrice  at  the  cavern's  mouth  he  puli'd  in  vain,- 
And,  panting,  thrice  desisted  from  his  pain. 
A  pointed  flinty  rock,  all  bare,  and  black, 
Grew  gibbous  from  behind  the  moonUin's  back : 
Owls,  ravens,  all  ill  omens  of  the  night. 
Here  built  their  nests,  and  hither  wing'd  thtir  flight 
The  leaning  head  bung  threatening  o'er  the  flood, 
And  nodded  to  the  left :  the  hero  stood 
Averse,  with  planted  feet,  and,  from  the  right, 
Tugg'd  at  the  solid  stoue  with  all  his  might 
Thus  heav'd,  the  fix'd  foundations  of  the  rock 
Gave  way :  Heav'n  echo'd  at  the  rattling  shock. 
Tumbling  it  chok'd  the  flood :  on  either  side 
The  banks  leap  backward,  and  the  streams  divide  I 
TTie  sky  shrunk  upward  with  unusual  dread  ; 
And  trembling  Tiber  div'd  beneath  his  bed. 
The  court  of  Cacus  stands  reveal'd  to  sight ; 
Tbe  cavern  glares  with  new -admitted  light 
So  pent  the  vapours  with  a  rumbling  sound 
Heave  firom  below,  and  rend  the  hollow  ground : 
A  sounding  flaw  succeeds :  and,  firom  on  high. 
The  gods  with  hate  beheld  the  nether  sky : 
The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  night. 
And  curse  th'  invading  Sun,  and  sicken  at  tbe  sight 
The  graceless  monster, '  caught  in  open  day, 
Bnclos*d,  and  in  despair  to  fly  away. 
Howls  horrible  from  underneath,  and  fills 
His  hollow  palace  with  unmanly  yells. 
The  hero  stands  above ;  and  from  afar 
Plies  him  with  darts,  and  stones,  and  disUnt  wtr. 
He,  from  his  nostrils  and  huge  mouth,  expires 
Black  clouds  of  smoke,  amidst  his  fetber's  fires. 
Gathering,  with  each  repeated  blast,  the  night: 
To  make  uncertain  aim,  and  erring  fight 
The  wrathful  god  then  plunges  fitmi  above, 
And  where  in  thickest  waves  the  sparkles  drove, 
There  lights,  and  wades  through  fumes,  and  gropte 

•his  way : 
Half  sing'd,  half  stifled,  till  he  grasp'd  bis  prey. 
The  monster,  spewing  fruitless  flames,  he  found : 
He  squeez'd  his  throat,  he  writh'd  his  neck  aroun^ 
And  in  a  knot  his  crippled  members  bound. 
Then,  from  their  sockets,  tore  hb  burning  eyes; 
Roll'd  on  a  heap  the  breathless  robber  lies. 
The  doors,  unbarr'd,  receive  the  rushing  day. 
And  thorough  lights  disclose  the  ravish'd  prey. 
The  bulls  redeem'd,  breathe  open  air  again : 
Next,  by  the  feet,  they  drag  him  from  bis  den. 
The  wondering  neighbourhood,  with  glad  surprise. 
Beheld  his  shagged  breast,  his  giant  size,     [eyes. 
His  ipontb  that  flames  no  more,  and  his  extingttish7d^ 
From  that  auspicious  day,  with  rites  divine. 
We  worship  at  the  hero's  holy  shrine. 
Potitius  first  ordain'd  these  annual  vows, 
As  priests,  were  added  the  Pinarian  house : 
Who  rais*d  this  altar  in  the  sacred  shade. 
Where  honours,  ever  due,  for  ever  shall  t»e  pta4L' 
For  these  deserts,  and  this  high  Virtue  shown, 
Yewariike  youths,  your  heads  with  garlands  cto«P>' 
Fill  high  the  goblets  with  a  sparkling  flood : 
And,  with  deep  draughU,  ravoke  our  common  «6A.''' 
This  said,  a  double  wreath  Evander  twlu^  . 
And  poplan,  black  and  wbht,  Wm  temple  V.< 
fie 
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ThcD  brims  hil  ample  bowl :  with  like  design 
The  rest  invoke  the  god,  with  sprinkled  wine. 
Meantime  the  Sun  descei^ded  fiioin  the  skies ^ 
And  the  bright  evening--star  began  to  rise, 
i^nd  now  the  priests,  Potitius  at  their  head, 
In  skins  of  beasts  involved,  the  long  procession  led : 
Held  high  the  flaming  tapers  in  their  hands. 
As  custom  had  prescribed  their  holy  bands : 
Then  with  a  second  course  the  tables  load  ; 
And  with  full  chargers  offer  to  the  god. 
The  Salii  sing,  and  cense  bis  altars  round 
With  Saban  smoke ;  their  heads  with  poplar  bdund. 
One  choir  of  old,  another  of  the  young  ; 
To  dance,  and  hear  the  burden  of  the  soog. 
The  lay  records  the  labour,  and  the  praise. 
And  all  tb'  immortal  acU  of  Hercules. 
First,  how  the  mighty  babe«  when  swath'd  in  bands, 
The  serpents  strangled ^ith  his  infant  hands. 
Then,  as  in  years  and  matchless  force  he  grew, 
Th*  (Kcha^ian  walls,  and  Trojan  overthrew. 
Besides  a  thousand  hazards  they  relate, 
Procured  by  Juno*s,  and  Euristheus'  hate. 
Tby  hands,  unconquer'd  hero,  conid  subdue 
The  clpud-boru  Centaurs,  and  the  monster  crew. 
Nor  thy  resistless  arm  the  bull  withstood : 
Nor  lie  the  roaring  terrour  of  the  wood. 
The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat. 
With  lolling  tongue,  lay  fawning  at  thy  feet, 
And,  seized  with  fear,  forgot  thy  mangled  meat 
Th*  infernal  waters  trembled  at  the  sight ; 
Thee,  god,  no  face  of  danger  could  affright ; 
Not  huge  Typhceus,  nor  tb*  unnumberM  snake, 
Increas'd  with  hissing  beads,  in  Lema*s  lake. 
"  Hail,  Jove*s  undoubted  son !  an  added  gracit 
To  Heaven,  and  the  great  author  of  thy  race, 
Keceive  the  grateful  offerings,  which  we  pay, 
And  smile  propitious  on  thy  solemn  day.*' 
In  numbers,  thus  they  sung :  above  the  rest, 
The  den,  and  death  of  Cacus  crown  the  feast. 
The  woods  to  hollow  vales  convey  the  sound  ; 
The  vales  to  hills,  ^d  hills  the  notes  rebound. 
The  rites  perfbrmM,  the  cheerful  train  retire. 
"Betwixt  young  Pallas,  and  his*aged  sire 
The  Trojan  pas^'d,  the  city  to  survey  j 
And  pleasing  talk  beguiled  the  tedious  way. 
The  stranger  cast  around  his  curious  eyes : 
New  objects  viewing  still,  with  new  surprise. 
With  greedy  joy  inquired  of  various  things : 
And  acts  and  monuments  •f  ancient  kin;:s. 
Then  thus  the  ibunder  of  the  Roman  towers : 
"  These  woods  were  fint  the  seat  of  sylvan  powers, 
Of  nymphs  and  fawns,  and  savage  men,  who  took 
Th^ir  birth  from  trunks  of  trees  and  atobbom  oak. 
Nor  law  they  knew,  nor  manners,  nor  the  care 
Of  labouring  oxen,  nor  the  shining  share : 
Nor  arts  of  gain,  nor  what  they  gain'd  to  spare. 
Their  exercise  the  chase :  the  running  flood 
SupplyM  their  thirst ;  the  trees  supply'd  their  food. 
Th^  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove', 
RobbM  of  his  realms^  and  banish'd  from  above. 
The  men,  dispersed  ott  hills,  to  towns  be  brought ; 
And  laws  orda1n*d,>  and  civil  customs  taught : 
And  l^atium  call'd  the  land  where  safe  be  Uy 
From  his  unduteous  son,  and  his  usurping  sway. 
With  his  mild  empire  peace  and  plenty  came  : 
And  henoe  the  golden  times  deriv'd  their  name. 
A  more- degenerate  and  discoloured  age 
Succeeded  this,  with  avarice  and  rage. 
Th*  Ausonians,  then,  and  bold  Sicanians  came ; 
And  Satura's  eai|Hre  gftco  changed  tb^  name. 


Then  kings,  gigantic  Tibris,  and  the  vei^ 
With  arbitrary  sway,  the  land  oppress'd. 
For  Tiber's  flood  was  Albula  before ;  , 

Till,  from  the  tyrant's  fate,  bis  name  it  bore. 
1  last  arriv'd,  driv'n  from  my  native  borne. 
By  fortune's  power,  and  fate's  resistless  doom. 
Long  toss'd  on  seas,  I  sought  this  happy  Und  : 
Warn'd  by  my  mother  nymph,  and  call'd  by  Hea- 
ven's command."  Is*^* 
Thus,  walking  on,  he  spoke :   and  show'd  ttfi 
Since  call'd  Carmental  by  tbe  Roman  state  ;    . 
Where  stood  an  altar,  sacred  to  tbe  name 
Of  old  Carmenta,  the  prophetic  dame : 
Who  bo  her  son  foretokl  th'  JBthenean  race. 
Sublime  in  fame,  and  Rome's  imperial  place. 
Then  shows  the  forest,  which,  in  after  timety 
Fierce  Romulus,  for  perpetrated  crimes,  ^ 
A  sacred  refuge  made :  with  this,  the  shrine 
Where  Pau  below  tbe  rocks  had  rites  divine. 
Then  tells  of  Argus'  death,  his  murder'd  gnat. 
Whose  grave  and  tomb  his  innocence  attest 
Thence,"  to  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock'  be  leads  ; 
Now  roof 'd  with  gold  ',  then  thatch'd  with  homely 

reeds. 
A  reverend  fear  (such  superstition  reigns 
Among  the  rude)  ev'n  then  posseis'd  the  fwaios. 
Some  god  they  knew,  what  god  they  could  not  UXk, 
Did  there  amidst  the  sacred  borrour  dwell. 
Th*  Arcadians  thought  him  Jove ;  and  said  they  lew 
The  mighty  thunderer  with  majestic  awe ; 
Who  shook  his  shield,  and  dealt  bis  bolts  around  $ 
And  scatter'd  tempests  on  tbe  teeming  ground. 
Then  saw  two  heaps  of  rohis ;  once  they  stood     - 
Two  sUtely  towns,  on  either  side  tbe  flood. 
Satumia's  and  Janicnla's  remains : 
And  either  place  the  founder's  name  reteiiit»    - 
Discoursing  thus  together,  they  resort 
Where  poor  Evander  kept  his  country  covrt 
Tbey  view'd  the  ground  of  Rome's  litigious  ball. 
Once  oxen  low'd,  where  now  tbe  lawyers  bawU 
Then,  stooping,  through  the  narrow  gates  they 

press'd,  *  ** 

When  thus  the  king  address'd  his  Trojan  guest : 
"  Mean  as  it  is,  this  palace,  and  this  door> 
Receiv'd  Akides,  then  a  conqueror. 
Dare  to  be  poor,  accept  our  homely  fbod 
Which  feasted  him  ;  and  emulate  a  god.'* 
Then  underneath  a  lowly  roof  he  led 
The  weary  prince ;  and  laid  him  on  a  bed : 
The  stuffing  leaves,  with  hides  of  bears  o'erspreed. 

Now  night  had  shod  her  silver  dews  around, 
And  with  her  sable  wings  embraced  the  ground. 
When  love*s  fair  goddess,  anxious  for  her  sod, 
(New  tumults  rising,  and  new  wars  begun) 
Couch'd  with  her  husband,  in  his  golden  bed. 
With  these  alluring  words  invokes  his  aid ; 
And,  that  her  pleasing  speech  his  mind  may  move. 
Inspires  each  accent  with  the  charms  of  love : 
"  While  cruel  fate  conspir'd  with  OreciaD  poweif» 
To  level  with  tbe  ground  the  Trojan  towers, 
I  ask'd  not  aid  th'  unhappy  to  restore ; 
Nor  did  the  succour  of  thy  skill  implore ; 
Nor  urg'd  the  labours  of  my  lord  in  vain, 
A  sinking  empire  longer  to  snstain.  ^ 

Though  I  much  ow'd  to  Priam's  house ;  and  more 
l*he  danger  of  ABnees  did  deplore. 
But  now,  by  Jove's  command,  and  fSste's  decree. 
His  race  is  doom'd  to  reign  in  lt«ly ; 
With  humble  suit  T  beg  thy  needful  ait, 
O  stai  propitious  jpower  Ihti  fida  my  heart  I 
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A  Aiotbcr  kneels  a  suppliant  for  her  son : 
By  Thetis  and  Aurora  thon  wert'won 
To  forge  impenetrable  shields;  and  grace. 
With  fated  arms,  a  less  illustrious  race. 
Behold^  what  haughty  nations  are  combined 
Against  the  relics  c^  the  Phrygian  kind  : 
With  fire  and  sword  my  people  to  destroy ; 
And  conquer  Venus  twice,  in  conquering  Troy.** 
She  said  ;  and  straight  her  arms  of  snowy  hue. 
About  her  nnresolving  husband  thret^. 
Her  soft  embraces  soon  infuse  desire  : 
His  bones  and  marrow  sudden  warmth  inspire ; 
And  all  the  godhead  feels  the  wonted  fire. 
Not  half  so  swift  the  rattling  thunder  flies. 
Or  ibrky  lig^oiogs  flash  along  the  skies. 
Tlie  goddess,  proud  of  her  successful  wiles, 
And  conscious  of  her  form,  in  secret  smiles. 
Then  thus,  the  power  obnoxious  to  her  charms. 
Panting,  and  half  dissolving  in  her  arms : 
**  Why  seek  you  reasons  for  a  cause  so  just : 
Or  your  own  beauties,  or  my  love  distrust  ? 
Long  since,  had  you  requir'd  my  helpful  hand, 
Th'  artificer  and  art  you  might  command. 
To  labour  arms  for  Troy ;  nor  Jove,  nor  fate, 
Confined  their  empire  to  so  short  a  date : 
Aad,  if  3FOO  now  desire  new  wars  to  wage. 
My  skill  I  promise,  and  my  pains  engage 
Whatever  melting  metals  can  conspire, 
Or  breath  mg  bellows,  or  the  forming  fire. 
Is  freely  yours ;  youranxious  fiears  remove  : 
And  think  no  task  is  difficult  to  love." 
Trembling  he  spo|e :  and,  eager  of  her  charms. 
He  snatched  the  willrag  goddess  to  his  arms  ; 
Till  in  her  lap  infus*d,  he  lay  possessM 
Of  full  desire,  and  sunk  to  pleasing  rest. 
Now  when  the  night  ber  middle  race  had  rode. 
And  bis  first  slumber  had  refresh^  the  god ; 
The  time  when  early  hdusewives  leave  the  bed  ; 
When  living  embers  on  the  hearth  they  spread ; 
Supply  the  lamp,  and  call  the  maids  to  rise. 
With  yawning  mouths,    and  with  half-open'd 

They  ply  the  distaff  by  the  twinklmg  light ; 
And  to  their  daily  labour  add  the  night. 
Thus  frugally  they  earn  their  children's  bread : 
And  uncomipted  keep  their  nuptial  bed. 
Not  less  concerned,  nor  at  a  later  hour. 
Rose  from  his  downy  couch  the  forging  power. 
Sacred  to  Vulcan*s  name  an  isle  thore  lay. 
Betwixt  Sicilia's  coasts  and  Lipara, 
Rais'd  high  on  smoking  rocks ;  and  deep  below. 
In  hollow  caves,  the  fires- of  ^na  glow. 
The  Cyclops  here  their  heavy  hammers  deal ; 
Loud  strokes  and  hissings  of  tormented  steel 
Are  heard  around :  the  boiling  waten  roar ; 
And  smoky  flames  through  fiimmg  tunnels  soar. 
Hither,  the  father  of  the  fire,  by  night,^ 
Through  the  brown  air  precipitates  his  flight. 
On  their  eternal  anvils  here  he  found 
The  brethren  beating,  and  the  blows  go  round : 
A  load  of  pointless  thunder  now  there  lies 
Before  their  hands,  to  ripen  for  the  skies : 
These  darts  for  angry  Jove  they  datty  cast ; 
Consnm'd  on  mortals  with  prodigious  waste. 
Thr«»e  rays  of  writfaen  rain,  of  fire  three  more. 
Of  winged  sotitbem  winds,  and  cknidy  store 
As  many  parts  the  dreadful  mixture  firame : 
And  fears  ape  added,  and  avenging  flame. 
Inferior  ministera  for  Mars  prepare 
HisbiokaB  ajd^-tcees  add  blmited  war : 


And  send  him  forth  again  with  forbish'd  arms. 
To  wake  the  lazy  war,  with  trumpets'  loud  alarms* 
The  rest  refresh  the  scaly  snakes  that  fold 
The  shield  of  Pallas,  and  renew  their  gold. 
Pull  on  the  crest  the  Gorgon's  head  they  place, 
With  eyes.that  roll  in  death,  and  with  distorted  faca» 
"  My  sons,"  said  Vulcan,  *'  set  your  tasks  aside  ; 
Your  strength,  and  master-skill,  must  now  be  try*d* 
Arms  for  a  hero  forge :  arms  that  require 
Your  force,  your  speed,  and  all  yojUr  forming  fire." 
He  said  :  they  set  their  former  work  aside. 
And  their  new  toils  with  eager  haste  divide* 
A  flood  of  moltt:n  silver,  brass,  and  gold. 
And  deadly  steel  in  the  large  furnace  rolPd  ; 
Of  this  their  artful  hands  a  shield  prepare  ; 
Alone  sufficient  to  sustain  the  war. 
5>even  orbs  within  a  spacious  round  they  close  ! 
One  stirs  the  fire,  and  one  the  bellows  blows. 
The  hissing  steel  is  in  the  smithy  drown'd; 
The  grot  wtch  beaten  anvils  groans  around, 
^y  turns  their  arms  advance,  in  equal  time : 
By  turns  their  hands  descend,  and  hammers  chimes 
They  turn  the  glowing  otas^  with  crooked  tongs : 
The  fiery  work  proceeds  with  rustic  songs. 
While,  at  the  Lsmdian  god's  command,  they  urge 
Their  labours  thus,  and  ply  th'  .^lian  forge, 
The  cheerful  mom  salutes  Evander's  eyes  ; 
And  sengs  of  chirping  birds  invite  to  rise. 
He  leaves  his  lowly  bed ;  bis  buskins  meet 
Above  bis  ancles ;  sandals  sheath  his  feet : 
He  sets  his  trusty  sword  upon  his  side ; 
.And  o'er  his  shoulder  throws  a  panther's  hide. 
Two  menial  dogs  before  their  master  pressM  : 
Thus  clad,  and  guarded  thus,  he  seeks  his  kingly 

guest. 
Mindful  of  promis'd  aid  he  mends  his  pace ; 
But  meets  iEneas  in  the  middle  space. 
Young  Pallas  did  his  father's  steps  attend  ; 
And  true  Achates  waited  on  his  friend. 
They  join  their  hands :  a  secret  seat  they  choose  ; 
Th'  Arcadian  first  their  former  talk  renews. 
**  Undaunted  prinoey  I  never  can  believe 
The  Trojan  empire  lost,  while  you  survive.  , 
Command  th'  assistance  of  a  faithful  •friend : 
But  feeble  are  the  succours  1  can  send. 
Our  narrow  kingdom,  here  the  Tiber  bounds  ; 
That  other  side  the  Latian  state  surrounds ;  * 

Insults  our  walls,  and  wastes  our  fruitful  groundl* 
But  mighty  nations  I  prepare  to  join 
Their  arms  w  ith  yours,  and  aid  your  just  design* 
You  come,  as  by  your  better  genius  sent  f 
And  fortune  seems  to  favour  your  intent.  , 

Not  far  from  hence  there  stands  a  hilly  town. 
Of  ancient  boilding  and  of  high  renown ; 
Tom  from  the  Tuscans  by  the  Lydian  race  ; 
Who  gave  the  nanoe  of  Cere  to  the  place. 
Once  Agyllina  call'd :  it  flourished  long 
In  pri<ie  of  wealth,  and  warlike  people  strong : 
Till  curst  Mexentius,  in  a  fatal  hour, 
Assum'd  the  crown,  with  aibitrary  power. 
What  w«Nrds  can  paint  those  execrable  times ; 
The  subjects'  su^rings,  and  the  tyrant's  crimes ! 
That  blood,  those  murders.  O  ye  gods !  r^lace 
On  his  own  head,  and  on  his  ini  pious  raa»: 
I'he  living,  and  the  dead,  at  his  command 
Were  coupled,  face  to  face,  and  hand  to  h^nd  : 
Till,  choked  with  stendi,  in  loatb'd  embraces  ty*df 
^The  lingering  wretches  pin'd  away,  and  dy^^. 
|Thuaplttng'd  in  ills,  and  maditatinginoT^ 
!  The  people's  patience  try'd*  no  looger  bo^ 
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The  rmgtng  moBfter :  bot  with  armB  beset 
Hit  house*  and  vengeance  and  destruction  threat. 
THiey  fire  bis  palace :  while  the  flame  ascends. 
They  force  his  guards,  and  execute  his  friends. 
He  cleaves  the  crowd  ;  and,  favoured  by  the  night, 
To  Tumus'  friendly  court  directs  his  fligbL 
By  just  revenge  the  Tuscans  set  on  fire, 
With  arms  their  king  to  punishment  rtX)uire : 
Their  numerous  troops,  now  muster'don  the  strand. 
My  counsel  shall  submit  to  your  command. 
Their  navy  swarms  upon  tlieir  coast :  they  cry 
To  hoist  their  anchors ;  bUt  the  gods  deny. 
An  BDcieot  augur,  skill'd  in  future  fate, 
With  those  foreboding  words  restrains  their  hate : 
'  Ye  brave  in  arms,  ye  Lydian  blood,  the  flower 
Of  Tuscan  youth,  aud  choice  of  all  their  power. 
Whom  just  revenge  against  Mezentitis  arms,     . 
To  seek  your  tyranfs  death  by  lawful  arms,; 
Know  tbfe  ;  no  native  of  our  land  may  l^d 
This  powerful  people :  seek  a  foreign  head.' 

"  Aw'd  with  these  words,  in  campe  they  still  abide; 
And  wait,  with  longing  looks,  their  promised  guide. 
Torchao,  the  1  uscan  chief,  to  me  has  sent 
Their  crown,  and  every  regal  ornament : 
The  people  join  their  own  with  his  desire ; 
And  all,  my  conduct,  as  their  king,  require. 
But  the  chili  blood  that  creeps  within  my  vems. 
And  age,  and  listless  limbs  unfit  for  pains. 
And  a  soul  conscious  of  its  own  decay. 
Have  fbrc*d  me  to  refuse  imperial  sway. 
My  Pallas  were  more  fit  to  mount  the  throne  ^ 
And  should,  but  be*8  a  Sabine  mother's  son ; 
And  half  a  native :  but  in  you  combine 
A  manly  vigour,  and  a  foreign  line. 
Where  fate  and  smiling  fortune  show  the  way, 
Pursue  the  ready  path  to  sovereign  (way. 
The  staff  of  my  declining  days,  my  son. 
Shall  make  your  good  or  ill  success  bis  dRU 
In  fighting  fields  from  yon  shall  learn  to  dare : 
And  serve  the  hard  apprenticeship  of  war. 
Your  matchless  courage  and  your  conduct  view ; 
And  early  shall  begin  t'  admire  and  copy  you. 
Besides,  two  hundred  horse  he  shall  coiBniand: 
Though  few,  a  warlike  and  well-choaen  band* 
These  in  my  name  are  listed :  and  my  joa 
As  many  more  has  added  in  his  own." 
Scarce  had  he  said :  Achates  and  his  guest. 
With  down-cast  eyes,  their  silent  grief  express  t 
Who,  short  of  suciSours,  and  in  deep  de^air. 
Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  war. 
But  his  bright  mother,  horn  a  breaking  clood. 
To  cheer  her  issue,  thunder*d  thrice  aloud. 
Thrice  fbrky  lightning  flash'd  aloqg  the  sky. 
And  Tyrrhene  trumpets  thrice  were  heard  on  high. 
Then,  gazing  op,  repeated  peals  they  hear : 
And,  in  a  Heaven  serene,  refulgent  arms  appear; 
Reddening  the  skies,  and  glittering  all  around. 
The  temper'd  metals  clash,  and  yield  a  silver  sound. 
The  rast  stood  trembling,  struck  with  awe  divine: 
'  JBoeaB  only  conscious  to  the  sign, 
Presag'd  th*  event ;  and  joyful  view'd,  above, 
Th'  accoroptish'd  promise  of  the  queen  of  love. 
Then,  to  th*  Arcadian  king :  "  This  prodigy 
(Dismiss  your  fear)  belongs  alone  to  me. 
Heaven  calls  me  to  the  war :  th*  expected  sign 
Is  given  of  promised  aidt,  and  arms  divine. 
My  goddess-mother,  whdee  indulgent  care 
Foresaw  the  dangers  of  the  growing  war, 
This  omen  gasre ;  when  bright  Vnlcanian  amt. 
Fated  Uom  fi>rce  of  fteel  by  Stygian  dbtuwM, 


Suspended,  shone  on  high :  lihe  then  fbreshowM 
Approaching  fights,  and  fields  to  float  in  blood. 
Turniis  shall  dearly  pay  for  faith  Ibrswpm : 
And  corpse  and  swords,    and  shields,  on  Tiber 

borne. 
Shall  choke  his  flood :  now  sound  the  loud  alarme. 
And,  Latian  troops,  prepare  your  peijurM  arms." 

He  said,  and  risrog  firom  his  homely  throne. 
The  solemn  rites  of  Hercules  begun : 
And  on  his  allars  wak'd  the  sleeping  fires : 
Then  cheerful  to  his  household  gods  retires. 
There  oflfers  chosen  sheep :  th'  Arcadian  king 
And  Trojan  youth  the  same  oblations  bring. 
Next  of  bis  men,  and  ships,  he  makes  revieir. 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew. 
Down  with  the  falling  stream  the  refute  run. 
To  raise  with  joyful  news  his  drooping  sod. 
Steeds  are  prepared  to  mount  the  Trojan  band. 
Who  wait  their  leader  to  the  Tyrrhene  land. 
A  sprightly  courser,  fairer  than  the  rest, 
The  king  himself  presents  his  royal  gueeL 
A  lion*s  hide  his  back  and  limbs  infbld. 
Precious  with  studded  works,  and  paws  of  gold. 
Fame  through  the  litUc  city  spreads  aloud 
Th*  intended  march,  amid  the  fearful  crowd : 
The  matrons  beat  their  breasts ;  dissolve  in  teeie  ; 
And  double  their  devotion  in  their  fears. 
The  war  at  hand  appears  with  more  aflrigfat  t 
And  rises  every  moment  to  the  sight, 
llien,  old  Evander,  with  a  close  embrace,    [facer 
Strain'd  his  departing  fnend  $  and  tears  overflow  bit 
**  Would  Heaven,'*  said  be,  "  my  strength  and 

youth  recal. 
Such  as  I  was  beneath  Preoeste'a  wall. 
Then  when  I  made  the  foremost  foes  retire. 
And  set  whole  heaps  of  conquered  shields  on  fire; 
AVhen  Uerilus  in  single  fight  I  slew. 
Whom  with  three  lives  Feronia  did  endue: 
And  thrice  I  sent  him  to  the  Stygian  shore; 
Till  the  last  ebbing  soul  retum*d  no  more : 
Such  if  I  stood  renewed,  not  these  alarme. 
Nor  death,  should  rend  me  fixNn  my  Pallas'  anaa* 
Nor  proud  Mezentius  thus  unpnnish'd  boast 
His  rapes  and  murders  on  the  Tuscan  cooiL 
Ye  gods !  and  mighty  Jove,  in  pity  bring 
I  Relief,  and  bear  a  &ther,  and  a  king. 
If  fote  and  you  reserve  those  eye$  to  see 
My  son  return  with  peace  and  victory ; 
If  the  Iov*d  boy  should  bless  his  fith^s  sight; 
If  we  shall  meet  again  with  more  delight; 
Then  draw  my  Hfe  in  length,  letne  tustahi. 
In  hopes  of  his  embrace,  the  worst  of  pain. 
But  if  your  hard  decrees,  which,  O!  Idread, 
Have  doom'd  to  death  his  undeserving  head. 
This,  O  this  very  moment,  let  me  die ; 
While  hopes  and  fears  in  equal  balanee.liek 
While  yet  posscstof  all  his  youthful  charma, 
I  strain  him  close  within  thoe  aged  arms : 
Before  that  fatal  news  my  soul  shall  wound  I'* 
He  said,  and  swooning,  sunk  upon  the  ground: 
His  servants  bore  him  off;  and  softly  laid 
His  languish*d  limbs  upon  his  homely  bed; 
The  horsemen  march ;  the  gates  are  openfdwidQ,; 
.Sneas  at  their  head,  Achates  by  his  side. 
Next  these  the  Trojan  leaders  rode  along. 
Last,  fbllows  in  the  rear,  th'  Arcadian  thvong. 
Young  Pallas  shone  conspicooua  o*er  the  rest ; 
Gilded  his  arms,  embroidered  was  his  vest 
So  from  the  seas,  exerts  bis  radiant  head 
The  itaTf  by.  whom  the  lights  of  Heavea-am  M: 
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Sbakes  from  bis  rotf  loelcf  the  pesriy  dewi ; 
Dispels  the  darkness,  and  the  day  renews. 
The  tTtfinhliDgr  wives,  the  walls  and  turrets  crowd. 
And  follow,  with  their  eyas,  the  dusty  ciuud^ 
Which  winds  disperse  by  fits,  and  show  from  far 
The  blaze  of  arms,  and  shields,  and  shining  war. 
The  troops,  drawn  up  in  beautiful  array. 
O'er  healthy  plains  pursue  the  ready  way. 
Repeated  peals  of  shouts  are  heard  around : 
The  neighing  coursers  answer  to  the  sound ; 
Add  shake  with  homy  hoofs  the  solid  ground* 
A  greenwood  shade,  for  long  religion  known. 
Stands  by  the  streams  that  wash  the  Tuscan  town; 
£ncompas8*d  round  with  gloomy  hills  above. 
Which  add  a  holy  horrour  to  the  grove. 
'Jlie  first  inhabitanU,  of  Grecian  blood. 
That  sacred  forest  to  Sylvanus  vowM  .* 
The  guardian  of  their  flocks  and  fields ;  they  pay 
Their  due  devotions  on  his  annual  day. 
Kot  fiir  from  hence,  along  the  river's  side, 
III  tents  secure,  the  Tuscan  troops  abide ! 
By  Tarchoo  led.    Now,  from  a  rifiiog  ground, 
JBnaaM  cast  his  wondering  eyes  arouiKl, 
And  all  the  lyrrhene  army  had  in  sight, 
Stretch*d  on  the  spacious  plains  from  left  to  right. 
Thither  his  warlike  train  the  Trojan  led : 
BefreshM  his  men,  and  weary  horses  fed. 
Mean-time  the  mother-goddess,  crowned  with 

charms. 
Breaks  through  the  clouds,  and  brings  the  fated 
Within  a  winding  vale  she  finds  her  son,        [arms. 
On  theoool  river's  banks,  retir'd  alone. 
She  shows  her  heavenly  fbrm  without  disguise, 
Jbk^  gives  herself  to  his  desiring  eyes. 
"  Behold,"  she  said,  "  pcrform'd  in  every  part. 
My  promise  made;  and  Vulcan's  Iabour*d  art. 
Now  seek,  secure,  the  Latian  enemy ; 
And  haughty  Tornns  to  the  field  defy." 
She  said :  and  having  first  her  son  euibrac'd. 
The  radiant  arms  beneath  an  oak  she  plac'd. 
Proud  of  the  gift,  he  roli'd  his  greedy  sight 
Around  the  work,  and  gaz'd  with  vast  delight* 
He  lifb,  he  turns,  he  poises,  and  admires 
The  crested  helm,  that  vomits  radiant  fires : 
His  hands  the  fotal  sword  and  corslet  hold : 
One  keen  with  temper'd  steel,  one  stiff  with  gold ; 
Both  ample,  flammg  both,  and  beamy  bright : 
So  shines  a  cloud,  when  edg'd  with  adverse  light 
He  shakes  the  pomted  spear,  and  longs  to  try 
The  plaited  cuishes  on  his  manly  thigh  : 
But  most  admires  the  shield's  mysterious  mould, 
And  Roman,  triumphs  rising  on  the  gold. 
For  these,  embost,  the  heavenly  smith  had 

wrought 
(Not  in  the  rolls  of  future  time  untaught) 
The  wars  hi  order,  and  the  race  divine 
Of  warriors,  issuing  from  the  Julian  line. 
The  care  of  Mars  was  dress'd  with  mossy  greens : 
There,  by  the  wolf,  was  laid  the  martial  twins: 
Intrepid  oh  her  swelling  dugs  they  hung ; 
The  foster-dam  loU'd  out  her  fawning  tongue  :^ 
They  snok'd  secorr,  while  bending  bock  her  head, 
She  Uck'd  thtir  tender  limba ;  and  form'd  them 

as  they  fed. 
Not  far  from  hence  new  Rome  appears,  with  games 
Prelected  for  the  rape  of  Sabine  dames. 
The  pit  resounds  with  shrieks :  a  war  succeeds, 
Por  bicaoh  of  public  faith,  and  unescampled  deeds. 
Here  for  revenge  the  Sabine  troops  contend  : 
JhM  R^maot  there  with  arms  the  pcey  defend. 


Weary'd  with  tedious  war,  at  length  they  ttw  ; 

And  both  the  kings  and  kingdoms  plight  the  peaca* 

The  friendly  chiefs,  before  Jove's  altar  stand ; 

Both  arm'd,  with  each  a  charger  in  his  hand : 

A  fatted  sow  for  sacrifice  is  led  ; 

With  imprecations  on  the  peijur'd  head. 

Near  this  the  traitor  Metius,  stretched  between 

Four  fiery  steeds,  is  dragg»d  along  the  green ; 

By  Tullus'  doom :  the  brambles  drink  his  blood ; 

And  his  torn  limbs  are  left,  the  vultures*  food. 

There  Porsenna  to  Rome  proud  Tarqnin  brings  j 

And  would  by  force  restore  the  banbh'd  kings. 

One  tyrant  for  his  fellow-tyrant  fights : 

The  Roman  youth  assert  their  native  rights. 

Before  the  town  the  Tuscan  army  lies  ; 

To  win  by  famine,  or  by  fraud  surprise. 

Their  king,  half  threatening,  half  disdaining,  stood : 

White  (^les  broke  the  bridge :  and  stemm  d  the 

flood. 
The  captive  maids  t^re  tempt  the  racing  tide : 
Scap'd  from  their  chains,  vrith  Clelia  for  their 

guide. 
High    on   a  rock  heroic  Manlhis  stood; 
To  guard  the  temple,  and  the  templets  god. 
Then  Rome  was  poor ,  and  there  you  might  behold 
The  paUce   thatch'd  with  straw,   now  rooTd 

with  gold. 
The  silver  goose  before  the  shining  gate 
There  flew ;  and,  by  her  cackle,  sav»d  the  state. 
She  told  the  Ganis'  approach :  th*  approaching  , 

Oauls, 
Obscure  in  night,  ascend,  and  seize  the  walls. 
The  gold  dissembled  well  their  golden  hair : 
And  golden  chains  on  their  white  necks  they 
^  ,_,    *ear-  fwields 

Gold  are  their  vesU :  long  Alpine  spears  they 
And  their  left  arm  sustains  a  length  of  shield. 
Hard  by,  the  leaping  Salian  priests  advance : 
And  naked  through  the  streets  the  mad  Luperei 

dance 
In  caps  of  wool.    The  targets  dropt  from  Heav«o  : 
Here  modest  matrons  in  soft  litters  driven. 
To  pay  their  vows  in  solemn  pomp  appear : 
And  odorous  gums  in  their  chaste  hands  they  bear. 
Far  hence  remov'd,  the  Stygian  seaU  arc  seen : 
Pams  of  the  damo'd.  and  punish'd  CaUline : 
Hung  on  a  rock  the  traHor ;  and  around 
The  furies  hissmg  from  the  nether  ground. 
Apart  from  these,  the  happy  souls  he  draws, 
And  Cato's  holy  ghost  dispensing  laivs. 
Betwixt  the  quarters  flows  a  golden  sea : 
Bnt  foaming  surges,  there,  in  silver  play. 
The  dancing  dolphins,  with  their  tails,  divide 
The  glittering  waves,  and  cut  the  precious  thie. 
Amid  the  main,  two  mighty  flceu  engage 
Their  brazen  beaks  opposed  with  equal  rage.        t 
Actium  surveys  the  well -disputed  prize : 
Leucate*s  watery  plain  with  foamy  billows  fries. 
Young  C«sar,  on  the  stern,  m  armour  bright. 
Here  leads  the  Romans  and  their  gods  to  fight : 
His  beamy  temples  shoot  their  flames  afar  ; 
And  o*er  his  head  is  hong  the  Julian  star. 
Agrippa  Mconds  him,  with  prosperous  gales  ; 
And,  with  propitious  gods,  his  foes  assailt. 
A  naval  crown,  that  binds  his  manly  brows. 
The  happy  fortune  of  the  fight  foreshows. 

Rang'd  on  the  line  oppos'd,  Antonins  brings 
Barbarian  aids,  and  troops  of  eastmn  kings. 
Th'  Arabians  near,  and  BacUisns  frtim  afar, 
Of  tooguei  discordant,  and  a.  mingU^  ^^^ 
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And,  rich'in  gaudy  robes,  amidst  the  strife, 
His  ill  fate  follows  bim  ;  tb'  Egyptian  wife. 
Moving  they  fight :  with  oars,  and  forky  prows, 
The  froth  is  gatherM,  and  the  water  glows.| 
It  seems  as  if  the  Cyelades  again 
Were  rooted  up,  and  justled  in  the  main  ; 
Or  floating  mountains,  floating  mountains  meet : 
Such  is  the  fierce  encounter  of  the  fleet. 
Fire-balls  are  thrown ;  and  pointed  javelins  fly : 
The  fields  of  Neptune  take  a  purple  dye. 
The  queen  herself,  amidst  the  loud  alarms, 
With  cyo^als  toss'd  her  fainting  soldiers  warms. 
Fool  as  she  was ;  who  had  not  yet  divin'd 
Her  cruel  (ate ;  nor  saw  the  snakes  behind. 
Her  coimtry  gods,  the  monsters  of  the  sky,  , 
Great  Neptune,  Pallas,  and  love's  queen,  defy. 
The  dog  Anubis  barks,  but  barks  in  vain ; 
Kor  longer  dares  oppose  -th*  ethereal  train. 
Mars,  in  the  middle  of  the  shining  shield. 
Is  graVd,  and  strides  along  the  liquid  field. 
The  Dire  souse  from  heaven,  with  swift  descent : 
And  Discord,  dy'd  in  blood,  with  garments  rent, 
Divides  the  peace :  her  steps  Bellona  treads. 
And  shakes  her  iron  rod  above  their  heads. 
This  seen,  Apollo,'  firom  his  Actian  height. 
Pours  down  his  arrows ;  at  whose  winged  flight 
The  trembling  Indians  and  Egjrptians  jrield : 
And  soft  ^baeans  quit  the  watery  field. 
The  fetal  mistress  hoists  her  silken  sails : 
And,  shrinkhig  from  the  sight,  invokes  the  gales. 
Aghast  she  looks  ;  and  heaves  her  breast  for  breath : 
Panting,  and  pale  with  fear  of  future  death. 
The  rod  had  figured  her,  as  driven  along 
By  winds  and  waves,    and  scudding  through 

the  throng. 
Jnst  opposite,  sad  Nilus  opens  wide 
His  anns,  and  ample  bosom,  to  the  tide. 
And  spreads  his  mantle  o*er  the  winding  coast ; 
In  which  he  wraps  hb  queen,  and  hides  the  flying 

host 
The  victor,  to  the  god  bis  thanks  expressed : 
And  Roi^e  triumphant,  with  bis  presence  bless*d. 
Three  hundred  temples  in  the  town  he  plac*d  ; 
With  spoils  and  altars  every  temple  graced. 
Three  shining  nights,  and  thre^  succeeding  days« 
The  fields  resound  with  shouts,  the  streets  with 

praise, 
The  domes  with  songs,  the  theatres  with  plays. 
All  altars  flame :  before  each  altar  lies. 
Drcnch'd  in  his  gore,  the  destined  sacrifice. 
Great  Csesar  sits  sublime  upon  his  throne ; 
Before  Apollo's  porch,  of  Parian  stone : 
Accepts  the  presents  vow*d  for  victory  ; 
And  hangs  the  monumental  crown  on  high. 
Vast  crowds  of  vanqnish'd  nations  march  along, 
Various  in  arms,  in  habit,  and  in  tongue. 
Here  Mnlciber  assigns  the  proper  place 
For  Oarianr,  and  th*  ungiil  Numidian  race ; 
Then  ranks  the  Thracians  in  the  second  row  ; 
And  Scythians,  expert  in  dart  and  bow. 
And  here  the  um'd  Euphrates  humbly  glides: 
And  there  the  Rhine  submits  her  swelling  tides. 
And  proud  Araxea,  whom  no  bridge  could  bind, 
The  Danes'  unconquer'd  ofispring  march  behind  ; 
And  Morint,  the  last  of  human  kind. 

Th«%c  figures,  on  the  shield  diviw^ly  wrought, 
By*Vulcan  laboured,  and  by  Venus  brought. 
With  joy  and  wonder  fill  the  hero's  thought. 
Vnknown  the  names,  he  yet  admifes  the  grace ; 
Ami  bears  aiofl  the  fiuue  and  fortune  of  hU  lace. 


THE   NINTH   BOOR  OP 

llfE  MNEI8. 


TBB  AJIGUMENT. 

ToRNUs  takes  advantage  of  £ueas's  abf^eiice,  fire« 
some  of  bis  ships  (which  are  tranformed  into 
sea-nymphs)  and  assaults  his  camp.  Tlie  Trojans, 
reduced  to  the  last  extrsmitics,  send  Nisus  and 
Eur\'alus  to  recal  ^neas ;  which  furnishes  the 
poet  with  that  admirable  I'pisode  of  their  friend- 
ship, gencros^ity,  and  the  conclusion  of  their 
adventures. 


vV  HiLE  these  afiairs  in  distant  places  passed. 
The  various  Iris  Juno  sends  with  haste. 
To  find  bold  Tumus,  who,  with  anxious  thought. 
The  secret  shade  of  his  great  grandsire  sought. 
Betir'd  alone  she  found  the  daring  mah : 
And  op'd  her  rosy  lips,  and  thus  began : 
'*  What  none  of  all  the  gods  could  grant  thy  vows; 
That,  Tumus,  this  auspicious  day  bestows ! 
JEneas,  gone  to  seek  th'  Arcadian  prince. 
Has  left  the  Trojan  camp  without  defence ; 
And,  short  of  succours  there,  employs  his  pdm 
In  parts  remote  to  raise  the  Tuscan  swains  : 
Now  snatch  an  hour  that  favours  thy  designs. 
Unite  thy  forces,  and  attack  their  lines." 
This  said,  on  equal  wings  she  pois'd  her  weight. 
And  form'd  a  radiant  rainbow  in  her  flight 

The  Daunian  hero  lifts  his  hands  sbd  eyes, 
And  thus  invokes  the  goddess  as  she  flies : 
"  Iris,  the  ^ace  of  Heaven^  what  power  divine 
Has  sent  thee,  down,  through  dusky  clouds  to 

shine  ? 
See,  they   divide!    immortal  day  appears; 
And  glittering  planeU  dancing  in  their  spheres  ! 
With  joy,  these  happy  omens  I  obey  5 
And  follow  to  the  war  the  god  that  leads  the  way." 

Thus  having  said,  as  by  the  brook  be  stood. 
He  scoop'd  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood ; 
Then,  with  his  hands,  the  drops  to  Heayen  he 

throws, 
And  loads  the  powers  above  with  oflferM  vows. 

Now  march  the  bold  coniederates  through  the 
plain  y 
Well  hors'd,  well  clad,  a  rich  and  shining  train  : 
Messapus  leads  the  van ;  and  in  the  rear. 
The  sons  of  TyiTheus  in  bright  arms  appear. 
In  the  main  battle,  with  his  flaming  crest. 
The  mighty  Turnus  towers  above  the  rest : 
Silent  they  move  j  majestically  slow. 
Like  ebbing  Nile,  or  Ganges  in  his  flow. 
The  Trojans  view  the  dusty  cloud  from  far  5 
And  th^  dark  menace  of  the  distant  war. 
Caicos  from  the  rampire  saw  it  rise. 
Blackening  the  fields,  and  thickening  through  the 
Then,  /to  his  fellows,  thus  aloud  he  calfs^     f  skies. 
'*  What  rolling  clouds,  my  friends,  approach  the 

walls  ^ 
Arm,  arm,  and  roan  the  works:  prepare  your  spears 
Ami  pointed  darts ;  the  Latian  host  appears ;" 
'lliua  wamM,  they  shut  their  gates ;  irith  sbouU 

ascend 
The  bulwarks,  and,  secure,  their  foes  attendi 
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For  their  wise  general,  with  foreseeing  care, 
Had  charged  them,  not  to  tempt  the  doubtful  war: 
Nor,  though  provok*d,  in  open  fields  advance ; 
But  close  within  their  lines  attend  their  chance: 
Unwilling,  yet  they  keep  the  strict  command ; 
And  sourly  wait  in  arms  the  hostile  band. 
The  fiery  Tom  as  flew  before  the  rest, 
A  pjre-baird  steed  of  Tbracian  strain  he  press'd  ; 
His  helm  of  massy  gold  ;  and  crimson  was  his  crest. 
With  twenty  horse  to  second  hi»  designs, 
An  anescpected  foe,  he  fac*d  the  lines. 

"  Is  there,"  he  said,  "  in  arms  who  bravely 
dare 
His  leader's  honour,  and  his  danger,  share  V* 
Then,  spurring  on,  hir  brandishM  dart  he  threw, 
Jn  sign  of  war ;  applauding  sbouts  ensue. 
Amaz'd  to  find  a  dastard  race  that  run 
Behind  the  rampires,  and  the  battle  shun. 
He  rides  around  the  camp,  with  rolling  eyes, 
And  stops  at  erery  post ;  and  every  passage  tries. 
So  roams  the  nightly  wolf  about  the  fold. 
Wet  with  descending  showers,  and  stiff  irith  cold  | . 
He  hqwfs  for  hun^rer,  and  he  grins  for  pain ; 
His  gnashing  teeth  are  exercisM  in  vain : 
And,  impotent  of  anger,  finds  no  way 
In  his  distended  paws  to  grasp  the  prey. 
The  mothers  listen ;  hut  the  bleating  lambt 
Securely  swig  the  dug  beneath  the  dams. 
Thus  v^n^es  eager  Tumus  o*er  thej>lain, 
Sharp  with  desire,  and  furious  i^th  disdain  : 
Sarveys  each  passage  with  a  piercing  sight. 
To  force  his  ^oes  in  equal  field  to  fight. 
Thus,'  while  he  gazes  round,  at  length  he  spies 
Where,  fenc'd  with  strong  redoubts,  their  navy 

lies; 
Close  underneath  the  walls;  the  washing  tide 
Secures  from  all  approach  this  weaker  side. 
Hfi  takes  the  wishM  occasion  ;  fills  bis  hand 
With  ready  fires,  and  shakes  a  flaming  brand  : 
Urg*d  by  his  presence,  every  soul  is  warm'd. 
And  every  hand  with  kindled  fire  is  arm^d. 
From  the  fir'd  pines  the  scattering  sparkles  fly ; 
Fat  vapours  mixM  with  flames  involve  the,  sky. 
What  power,  O  Muses,  could  avert  the  flame 
Which  threatenM,  in  the  fleet,  the  Trojan  name ! 
Tell :  fbr  the  fact,  through  length  of  time  obscure. 
Is  hard  to  faith  ;  yet  shall  the  fame  endure. 
'TIS  said  that,  when  the"  chief  prepared  his 
flight, 
And  feird  his  timber  from  Mount  Ida's  height. 
The  grandam  goddess  then  approached  her  son. 
And  with  a  mother's  majesty  begun : 
"  Grant  me,**  she  said,  "  the  sole  request  I  bring. 
Since  conquered  Heaven  has  own*d  you  fbr  its  king : 
On  Ida's  brows,  for  ages  past,  there  stood. 
With  firs  and  maples  fill*d,  a  shady  wood ; 
And  on  the  summit  rose  a  sacred  grove. 
Where  I  was  worship*d  with  religious  love  ; 
These  woods,  that  holy  grove,  my  long  delight, 
I  gave  the  Tixjan  prince  to  speed  his  flight. 
Now  fill*d  with  fear,  on  their  behalf  I  come ; 
Let  neither  winds  o'erset,  nor  waves  entomb, 
The  floating  forests  of  the  sacred  pine ; 
But  let  it  be  their  safety  to  he  mine.** 
Tbeirthus  reply*d  her  awful  son ;  who  rolls 
The  radiant  stars,  and  Heaven  and  Earth  controls : 
"  How  dare  you,  mother,  endless  date  demand. 
For  vessels  moulded  by  a  mortal  hand? 
What  then  is  fate  ?  Shall  hold  ^neas  ride, 
Of  safety  oertain,  on  th'  uDcertain  tide  ? 


Yet  what  I  can,  I  grant :  when,  wafled  o'er, 
Tlie  chief  is  landed  on  the  Latian  shore. 
Whatever  ships  escape  the  raging  storms. 
At  my  command  shall  change  their  fkding  forms 
To  nymphs  divine ;  and  plough  the  watery  way. 
Like  Doris  and  the  daughters  of  the  sea.'* 

To  seal  his  sacred  vow,  by  Styx  he  swore, 
The  lake  with  liquid  pitch,  the  dreary  shore; 
And  PhlCgethon's  innavigable  flood. 
And  the  black  regions  of  his  brother  god :" 
He  said ;  and  shook  the  ^ies  with  his  imperial  nod. 

And  now,  at  length,  the  numb€r*d  hours  were 
Prefix*d  by  fate's  irrevocable  doom,  [coma. 

When  the  great  mother  of  the  gods  was  fi-ec 
To  save  her  ships,  and  finish  Jove*s  decree. 
First,  from  the  quarter  of  the  mom,  there  sprung, 
A  light  that  singf'd  the  Heavens,  and  shot  along; 
Then  from  a  cloud,  fring'd  round  with  golden  ^res. 
Were  timbrels  heard,  and  Berecynthian  choirs : 
And.  last  a  voire,  with  more  than  mortal  sounds. 
Both  hosts,  in  arms  oppos'd,  with  equal  honour 
wounds. 

"  O  Thyan  race,  jrour  needless  aid  fbrbear; 
A'  d  know,  my  siiips  are  my  peculiar  care. 
With  greater  ease  the  hold  Rutulian  may, 
With  hissing  brands,  attempt  to  bum  the  sea. 
Than  singe  my  sacred  pines.  But  you,  my  chafge, 
Loos*d  from  your  crooked  anchon,  lanch  at 

large. 
Exalted  each  a  nymph:  forsake  the  sand. 
And  swim  the  seas,  at  Cjrbele's  command." 
No  sooner  had  the  goddess  ceas'd  to  speak. 
When  lo,  th»  obedient  ships  their  hausers  break  j 
And,  strange  to  tell,  like  dolphins  in  the  main. 
They  plunge  their  prows,  and  dive,  aiyl  spring 

again : 
As  many  beauteous  maids  the  billows  sweep. 
As  rode  before  tall  vessels  on  the  deep. 
The  foes,  surpris'd  with  wonder,  stood  aghast, 
Messapus  curb'd  his  fiery  courser's  haste ; 
Old  Tiber  roar*d,  and,  raising  up  his  head, 
Call'd  hack  his  waters  to  their  oozy  bed. 
'Aimus  alone,  undaunted,  bore  the  shock  ; 
And  with  these  words  his  trembling  troops  be- 
spoke: 
'*  These  monsters  fbr  the  'IVojan*s  fete  are  meant. 
And  are  by  Jove  for  black  presages  sent 
He  takes  the  cowards*  last  relief  away : 
For  fly  they  cannot ;  and  constrain*d  to  stay. 
Must,  yield,  unfbught,  a  base  inglorious  pr^* 
The  liquid  half  of  all  the  globe  is  lost ; 
Heaven  shuto  the  seas,  and  we  secure  the  coast 
Theirs  is  no  more  than  that  small  spot  of  ground. 
Which  myriads  of  our  martial  men  surround. 
Their  fates  I  fear  not ;  or  vain  oracles ; 
'TIS  given  to  Venus,  they  should  cross  the  seas  ; 
And  land  secure  upon  the  Latian  plains : 
Their  promised  hour  is  pass'd,  and  mine  remains.  ' 
*Tis  in  the  fate  of  Tumus  to  destroy, 
With  sword  and  fire,  the  faithless  race  of  Troy,   ' 
Shall  such  affronts  as  these  alone  inflame 
The  Grecian  brothers,  and  the  Grecian  name  ? 
My  cause  and  theirs  is  one ;  a  fatal  strife. 
And  final  ruin,  fbr  a  ravish'd  wife. 
Was't  not  enough,  that,  punish'd  for  the  crime. 
They  fell ;  but  will  they  fall  a  second  time  ? 
One  would  have  thought  they  paid  enough  before. 
To  curse  the  costly  sex ;  and  durst  oQeod  no  mere. 
Can  they  securely  trust  their  feeble  ^-H 
A  slight  partstloD,  a  thin  interval,  ' 
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BAwixt  their  iiite  And  them  I  when  Troy,  though 

built 
By  bands  divine,  yet  perltbM  by  their  guilt } 
Le.id  roe,  for  once,  my  friends,  yoor  valiant  hands, 
To  force  from  oot  their  lines  these  dastard  bands. 
Less  than  a  thousand  ships  will  end  this  war ', 
Kor  Vulcan  needs  his  fated  arms  prepare. 
Let  all  the  Tuscans  all  th'  Arcadians  join, 
Kor  these,  nor  those,  shall  frustrate  my  design. 
Let  them  not  fear  the  treasons  of  the  night ; 
The  robbM  palladium,  the  pretended  flight : 
Our  onset  shall  be  made  in  open  light. 
No  wooden  engine  shall  their  town  betray, 
Firei  they  shall  have* around,  but  fires  by  day. 
No  Grecian  babes  before  their  camp  appear, 
Whom  Hector*!  arms  detaln'd  to  the  tenth  ta«dy 

'  year. 
Now,  jsmce  the  San  is  rolling  to  the  west. 
Give  me  the  silent  night  to  needful  rest : 
Befresh  your  bodies,  and  your  arms  piepare : 
The  mom  shall  end  the  small  remains  oc  war." 

The  post  of  honour  to  Messapus  falls, 
Toiteep  the  nightly  guard ;  to  watch  the  walk » 
To  pitch  the  fires  at  distinces  around. 
Ami  close  the  Trojans  in  their  scanty  ground. 
Twice  seven  Rutulian  captains  ready  stand : 
And  twice  seven  hundred  horM  their  chiefii  com- 
mand : 
All  clad  in  shining  arms  the  worlcs  invest ; 
Each  with  a  radiant  helm,  and  waving  crest 
Stretched  at  their  length,  they  press  the  grassy 

ground  ; 
They  laugh,  they  sing,  thejolly bowls  go  round: 
With  lights  tiiti  cheerful  fires  renew  the  day ; 
And  pass  the  wakeful  night  in  feasts  and  play. 

The  Trepans,  from  above,  their  foes  l>eheld ; 
And  with  arm*d  legions  all  the  rampires  fiird : 
Seiz'd  with  affright,   their  gates  they  first  ex- 
plore ; 
Join  works  to  works  with  bridges ;  tower  to  tower : 
Thus  all  things  ue«dful  for  defence  abound  ;    . 
Mnestheus  and  brave  ^resthus  walk  the  round : 
CommissionM  by  their  absent  prince  to  share 
The  common  danger,  and  divide  the  care. 
The  soldiers  draw  their  lots ;  and,  as  they  fall. 
By  turns  relieve  each  other  on  the  wall. 

Nigh  where  the  foes  their  utmpst  guards  advance 
To  watch  the  gate,  was  warlike  Kisus*  chance. 
His  father  Hyrticns  of  noble  blood ; 
His  mother  was  a  huntress  of  the  wood ; 
And  sent  him  to  the  wars ;  well  could  he  bear 
His  lance  in  fi^rht,  and  dart  the  flying  spear : 
Bui,  better  skiird  unerring  shafb  to  send. 
Beside  him  stood  Euryalus  his  firiend. 
Euryalus,  than  whom  the  Trojan  host 
No  fairer  face,  or  sweeter  air  could  boast 
Scarce  had  the  down  to  shade  his  cheeks  begun ; 
One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was  one. 
One  common  hazard  in  the  war  they  shar'd  ; 
And  now  were  both,  by  choice,  upon  the  guard. 

Then  Visus,  thus:  **  Or  do  the  gods  inspire 
This  warmth,  or  make  we  gods  of  our  desire  ? 
A  cenerous  ardour  boils  within  my  breast. 
Eager  of  action,  encnny  to  rest  $ 
This  urges  me  to  fight,  and  fires  my  mind, 
To  leave  a  memorable  name  behind. 
Thon  sef^t  tfte  foe  secure,  how  faintly  shine 
TKeirls^atterM  fires  !  the  most  in  sleep  supine 
Along  the  ground,  an  easy  conquest  lie ; 
The  wakctf^  few  the  flaming  flaggon  ply: 


All  hnsh  around.    Now  hetr  what  I  wtnhm  |    • 

A  thought  unripe,  and  scaroely  y^  resolvu. 

Our  absent  prince  both  camp  and  council  mouru^ 

By  message  both  would  hasten  his  return : 

n  they  confer  what  I  demand  on  thee 

(For  fame  is  recompense  enough  for  me), 

Methinks  beneath  yon  hill,  I  bava  espy'd 

A  way  that  safely  will  my  passage  guide." 

Euryalus  stood  listening  while  he  spoke ; 

With  love  of  praise,  and  noble  envy  struck  ; 

Then  to  his  ardent  friend  expos'd  his  miod  s 

*'  All  this  alone,  and  leaving  me  behind. 

Am  I  unworthy,  Nisos,  to  be  join*d  ? 

Think'st  tbou  I  can  my  share  ^glory  yfeld. 

Or  send  thee  unassisted  to  the  field? 

Not  so  my  fother  taught  my  childhood  afms| 

Bore  in  a  siege,  and  bred  among  alarms ; 

Nor  is  my  youth  unworthy  of  my  firiend. 

Nor  of  the  heaven-bom  hero  I  attend. 

The  thing  call'd  life,  with  ease  I  can  disclaim  | 

And  think  it  over-sold  to  purchase  fome." 

Then  Nlsus,  thus:  **  Alas!  thy  tender  yeafi 
Would  mmister  new  matter  to  my  fears  t 
So  may  the  gods,  who  view  this  firiendly  striii^ 
Restore  me  to  thy  lov*d  embrace  with  life. 
Condemned  to  pay  my  vows  (as  sure  I  tmsl) 
This  thy  request  is  cniel  and  unjust 
But  if  some  chance,  as  many  chances  are. 
And  doubtful  hazards  in  the  deeds  of  war : 
If  one  should  reach  my  head,  there  let  it  foil, 
And  spare  thy  lifo;  I  would  not  perish  alt 
Thy  bloomy  youth  deserves  a  longer  date; 
Live  thou  to  mourn  thy  love*s  unhaptoy  fiiite  i 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  firom  the-foe; 
Or  boy  it  back,  and  funeral  rites  bestow. 
Or,  if  hard  fortune  shall  those  dues  deny. 
Thou  canst  at  least  an  empty  tomb  supply, 
O  let  me  not  the  widow^s  tears  renew  i 
Nor.  let  a  mother's  curse  my  name  pursue  ^ 
Thy  pious  parent,  who,  for  love  of  thee. 
Forsook  the  coasU  of  friendly  Sicily, 
Her  age  committing  to  the  seas  and  wind. 
When  every  weary  matron  sUy'd  behind.-^' 
To  this  Euryalus :  **  You  plead  in  vain. 
And  but  protract  the  cause  you  cannot  gain: 
No  more  delays,  but  haste.  *'  With  that  he  wake^  ' 
The  nodding  watch ;  each  to  bis  office  takes. 
The  guard  relievM,  the  generous  couple  went 
To  find  the  council  at  the  royal  tent 
All  creatures  else  forgot  their  daily  care ; 
And  sleep,  the  common  gift  of  nature,  share: 
Except  the  Trojan  peers,  who  wakeful  sat 
In  nightly  council  for  th*  endanger'd  state. 
They  vole  a  message  to  their  absent  chief; 
Show  their  distress,  and  beg  a  swift  relief. 
Amid  the  dump  a  silent  seat  they  chose. 
Remote  their  clamour,  and  secure  from  foes. 
On  their  Icfi  arms  their  ample  shields  they  bear^ 
Their  right  reclin'd  upon  the  bending  qpear* 
Now  Nisus  and  his  friend  approach  the  guard« 
And  beg  admission,  eager  to  be  heard, 
Th'  a^r  important,  not  to  be  deferred.  > 
Ascaoius  bids  them  be  conducted  in  ^ 
Ordering  the  more  experienced  to  begin. 
Then  Nisus  thus:  "  Ye  fathers,  Icand  your  ea^ 
Ner  judge  our  bold  attempt  beyond  our  years. 
The  foe,  securely  drench'd  in  sleep  and  wine. 
Neglect  their  watch ;  the  fires  but  thinly  shine: 
And. where  the  smoke  in  cloudy  vapours  flies. 
Covering  the  plain,  and  curling  to  the  skies. 
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Betwixt  two  patK^,  which  at  the  gate  divide, 
Cloie  by  the  wa,  a  passage  we  have  spy^d, 
Which  will  our  way  to  great  iEoeas  guide. 
Expect  each  hour  to  see  him  safe  again. 
Loaded  with  spoils  of  foes  in  battle  slain. 
Snatch  we  the  lucky  minute  while  we  may : 
Nor  can  we  be  mistaken  in  the  way ; 
For,  hunting  in  the  vales,  we  both  have  seen 
The  rising  turrets,  and  the  stream  between  : 
And  know  the  winding  course,  with  every  ford." 
He  ceas*d:  and  old  Alethes  took  the  word. 
'*  Our  country  gods,  in  whom  our  trust  we  place, 
Will  yet  from  ruin  save  the  Trojan  race : 
While  we  behold  such  dauntless  worth  appear 
In  dawning  youth,  and  souls  so  void  of  fear. 
Then  into  tears  of  joy  the  father  broke ; 
Each  in  his  longing  arms  by  turns  he  took : 
Wnted,  and  paused ,  and  thus  again  he  spoke : 
'*  Ye  brave  young  men,  what  equal  gifts  can  we, 
In  recompense  of  such  desert,  decree  ? 
The  greatest,  sure  and  best,  you  can  receive. 
The  gods,  and  your  own  conscious  worth,  will  give. 
The  rest  our  grateful  general  will  bestow ; 
And  young  Ascanius  till  his  manhood  owe.*' 
"  And  I,  whose  welfare  in  my  father  lies," 
Ascanius  adds,  '*  by  the  great  deities. 
By  my  dear  country,  by  my  household  gods. 
By  hoery  VesU*s  rites,  and  dark  abodes, 
Adjure  you  both  (on  you  my  fortune  stands. 
That  and  my  fisith  I  plight  into  your  hands :) 
Make  me  but  happy  in  his  safe  return, 
Whose  wonted  presence  I  can  only  mourn. 
Your  common  gift  shall  two  large  goblets  be. 
Of  silver,  wrought  with  curious  imagery ; 
And  high  emboet,  which,  when  old  Priam  reign*d. 
My  conquering  sire  at  sacked  Arisba  gained. 
And  more,  two  tripods  cast  in  antique  mould. 
With  two  great  talents  of  the  finest  gold : 
Beside  a  costly  bowl,  engrav'd  with  art. 
Which  Dido  gave  when  first  she  gave  her  heart 
But  if  in  conquer'd  Italy  we  reign. 
When  spoils  by  lot  the  victar  shall  obtain. 
Thou  saw'st  the  courser  by  prout^Tumus  pressed, 
Tliat,  Nisus,  and  his  arms,  and  nodding  crest, 
Aad  shield,  from  chance  exempt,  shall  be  tby 

share;  [and  fair, 

Twelve  labooring  slaves,  twelve  handmaids  young 
And  chul  in  rich  attire,  and  train'd  with  care. 
Apd  last,  a  Latian  field  with  fruitful  plains. 
And  a  targe  portion  of  the  king's  domains. 
But  thou^  whose  years  are  more  to  mine  ally'd. 
No  fate  my  vow*d  afiection  shall  divide 
From  thee,  heioie  youth ;  be  wholly  mine : 
Take  full  possevion ;  all  my  ^oul  is  thine. 
One  faith,  one  £ime,  one  fate,  shall  both  attend; 
My  lifers  companion,  and  my  boi$om  friend  ; 
My  peace  shall  be  committed  to  tby  care. 
And  to  tby  conduct  my  coocems  in  war.** 
Then  thus  the  young  Euryalus  reply*d  : 
'*  Whatever  fortune,  good  or  bad,  betide. 
The  same  shall  be  my  age,  as  now  my  youth  ; 
No  time  shall  find  me  wanting  to  my  truth. 

"  This  only  from  your  goodness  let  me  gain 
(And  this  ungranted,  all  rewards  are  vain :) 
Of  Priam*s  rayal  race  my  mother  came. 
And  sure  the  best  that  ever  bore  the  name  i 
Whom  neither  Troy,  nor  Sicily,  could  bold 
From  me  departing,  but,  o'erspeot  and  old, 
My  fiite  she  follow'd ;  ignorant  of  this, 
lYlM^Ter  danger,  neiU^  parting  kis^ 


Nor  pious  blessmg  taken,  her  I  leave  $ 
And,  in  this  only  act  of  all  my  life,  deceive. 
By  this  right  hand,  and  conscious  night,  1 1 
My  soul  so  sad  a  firewell  could  not  bear. 
Be  you  her  comfort ;  fill  my  vaesnt  place, 
(Permit  me  to  presume  so  great  a  grace) 
Support  her  age,  funaken  and  distress*d; 
That  hope  alqne  will  fortify  my  breast 
Against  the  worst  of  fortunes,  and  of  fears.** 
He  said :  the  mov*d  assistants  melt  in  tears. 
Then  thus  Ascanius  (wonder-struck  to  tea 
That  image  of  his  filial  piety) : 
"  So  great  beginnings,  in  so  green  an  age. 
Exact  the  faith,  which  I  again  engage. 
Thy  mother  all  the  dues  shall  justly  claim 
Creiisa  bad ;  and  only  want  the  name. 
Whate'er  event  thy  bold  attempt  shall  hava, 
*1*i8  merit  to  have  borne  a  son  to  brave. 
Now  by  my  head,  a  sacred  oath,  I  swear, 
(My  fiither  us*d  it)  what  returning  here, 
Crown'd  with  success,  I  for  thyself  prepare, 
That,  if  thou  fiiil,  shall  thy  lov*d  mother  share." 

Ho  said ;  and,  weeping  while  he  spoke  the  wofd. 
From  his  broad  belt  be  drew  a  shining  sword. 
Magnificent  with  gold.     Lycaon  made. 
And  in  an  ivory  scabbard  sheath*d  the  blade  i 
This  was  his  gift :  great  Mnestheus  gave  his  frkni 
A  lion's  hide,  his  body  to  defend : 
And  good  Alethes  fumish*d  him  betide. 
With  his  own  trusty  helm,  of  temper  try'd. 

Thus  arm'd  they  went  The  noble  Trojans  wait 
Tbeir  issuing  furth,  and  follow  to  the  gate. 
With  prayers  apd  vows,  above  the  rest  appears 
Ascanius,  manly  far  beyond  his  years. 
And  messages  committed  to  their  care. 
Which  all  in  winds  were  lost,  and  flitting  air.  [way 
The  trenches  first  they  pass*d ;  then  took  their 
Where  their  proud  foes  in  pitch*d  pavilions  lay ; 
To  many  fital,  ere  themselves  were  shun :    [plain. 
They  fbund  the  careless  host  dispers*d  upon  the 
Who,  gorg*d,  and  drunk  with  wine,  supinely  snort : 
Unhamess'd  chariots  stand  along  the  shore : 
Amidst  the  wheels  and  reins,  the  goblet  by, 
A  medley  of  debauch  and  war  they  lie. 
Observing  Nisus  show*d  bis  friend  the  sight ; 
'*  Behold  a  conquest  gain*d  without  a  fight ! 
Occasion  cfSen,  and  1  stand  prepar'd : 
There  lies  our  way ;  be  thou  upon  the  gnaid. 
And  look  around,  while  I  securely  go. 
And  hew  a  pasuge  through  the  sleeping  foe." 
Softly  he  spoke ;  then,  striding,  took  bis  way. 
With  his  drawn  sword,  where  haughty  Rhamnes 
His  head  rais*d  high,  on  tapestry  beneath,     [lay : 
And  heaving  from  his  breast,  he  drew  his  breath  : 
A  king  and  prophet  by  king  Tamus  lov*d ; 
But  fate  bl*  prescience  cannot  be  remov'd ; 
Him,  and  his  sleeping  slaver,  he  slew.  Then  spiei 
UHiere  Rhemns,  with  his  rich  retinue,  lies :     • 
His  armour-bearer  first,  and  next  he  kills 
His  charioteer,  entrench*d  betwixt  the  wheels 
And  his  lov*d  horses :  last  invades  their  lord ; 
Pull  on  his  neck  he  drives  the  fatal  sword : 
The  gasping  head  flies  oflT;  a  purple  flood 
Flows  from  the  trunk,  that  welters  in  the  blood  s 
Which,  by  the  spuming  heels,  dispers*d  around^ , 
The  bed  besprinkles,  and  bedews  the  ground. 
Lamus  the  bold,  and  Lamyrus  the  strong, 
He  slew ;  and  then  Serranus,  fair  and  young. 
From  dice  and  wine  the  fowth  retirM  to  rest. 
And  puff*d  the  fumy  god  from  out  his  bre^ : 
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Ev'n 'then  btfd^amt  of 'drink  and  lucli^  play> 
More  lucky  had  it  lasted  lill  the  day 

The  fanii«h*d  lion  thuf,  with  hunger  bold, 
0*erleap«  the  fences  of  the  nightly  fold, 
And  tears  the  peaceful  flocks ;  with  silent  awe 
Trembling  they  lie,  and  pant  beneath  his  paw. 

Nor  with  less  rage  Knryalus  employs 
The  wrathful  sword,  or  fewer  foes  destroys : 
But  on  th'  ignoble  crowd  his  fury  flew : 
He  Fados,  Hebesus,  and  Rhastus  slew. 
Oppressed  with  heavy  sleep  the  former  fUl, 
But  Rhaetus,  wakeful,  and  observing  all, 
Behind  a^ispacious  jar  he  slinkM  for  fear: 
The  fatal  iron  found,  and  reacb'd  him  there* 
For,  as  he  rose,  it  piere'd  his  naked  side. 
And,  reeking,  thente  retum'd  in  crimson  dy'd. 
The  wOtmd  pours  out  a  stream  of  wine  and  blood : 
The  purple  soul  comes  floating  in  the  flood. 

Now  where  Messapns  quartered  they  arrive  j 
The  fires  were  fainting  there,  and  just  alive. 
The  watrior-horses  tied  in  order  fed ; 
Nisos  obserr'd  the  discipline,  and  said  t 
«*  Our  eager  thirst  of  blood  may  both  betray |- 
And  aee  the  scattered  stteaks  of  dawning  day. 
Foe  to  nocturnal  thefls :  no  more,  my  fnendy 
Here  tet  our  glutted  execution  end  : 
A  lane  through  slaughterM  bodies  we  have  made :'' 
The  bold  Eoryalus^  though  loth,  obeyM. 
Of  arms,  and  arras,  and  of  plate,- they  find  ^ 
A  precious  load ;  but  these  they  leave  behind. 
Yet,'  fond  of  gaudy  spoils,  the  boy  would  stay 
To  make  the  rich  caparison  his  prey, 
Which  on  the  steed  of  conqner'd  Bhamnes  lay. 
Nor  did  his^yes  less  longingly  behold  • 
The  girdle  belt,  with  nails  of  bnmishM  gold. 
This  present  Cedicus  the  rich  bestow'd 
On  Remulus,  when  friendship  first  they  vow'd  t 
And  absent,  joinM  in  hospitable  ties; 
He  dying,  to  his  heir  bequeathed  ihe  prize ; 
Till  by  the  conquering  Ardean  troops  ijpprest, 
He  fell;  and  they  the  glorious  gift  possessed. 
These  glittering  spoils  (now  made  the  victor's  gain) 
He  to  his  body  suits ;  but  suits  in  vain. 
Messapus*  helm  he  finds  among  the  rest. 
And  lates  on,  and  wears  the  waving  crest. 
Proud  of  their  conquest,  prouder  of  their  prey, 
•They  leave  the  camp,  and  take  the  ready  way. 
But  far  they  had  not  passed,  before  they  Bpy*d 
Three  hundred  horse,  with  Volscens  frmtbeir  guide. 
The  queen  a  legion  to  king  Turnus  sent, 
But  the  Swift  horse  the  slo^  er  foot  prevent : 
And  now,  advancing,  sought  the  leader's  tent. 
^Tjey  saw  the  pair  ;  for,  thro'  the  doubtful  shade. 
His  shining  helm  Euryalus  betray'd. 
On  which  the  Moon  with  fiill  reflection  play*d. 
•*  'Tis  not  for  nought,"  ciy'd  Volscens,  from  the 

'        Crowd, 
•*  These  men  go  there  ;**  then  rais'd  his  voice  aloud : 
**  Stand,  stand !  why  thus  in  arms,  and  whither 

bent? 
From  whence,  to  whom,  and  on  what  errand  sent?" 
Silent  thf^-  smid  away,  and  haste  their  flight 
To  neighbouring  woods,  and  trust  themselves  to 
The  speedy  horse  all  passages  belay,  [night 

Aad  spur  theif  smoking  steeds  to  cross  their  way, 
And  watch  each  entrance  of  the  winding  wood  ; 
Black  was  the  forest,  thick  with  beech  it  stood  ; 
Horrid  with  fcni,  and  intricate  witli  thorn. 
Few  paths  of  human  Ifect  or  tracks  of  beasts  were 


The  darkness  of  the  shades,  his  heavy  prey. 
And  fear,  misl  d  the  younger  from  his  way. 
But  Nisus  hit  the  turns  with  happier  haste. 
And,  thoughtless  of  his  friend,  the  forest  pa8B*d  s 
And  Alban  plains,  from  Alba's  name  so  caU'd, 
Where  khfig  Latinus  then  his  oxen  stall'd. 
Till,  turning  at  the  length,  he  stood  his  ground. 
And  missM  his  friend,  and  cast  his  eyes  around  : 
"  Ah,  wretch !"  he  cry'd,  *«  where  have  I  left 

behind 
Th'  unhappy  youth  ?  where  shall  I  hope  to  find  ? 
Or  what  way  take !"  Again  he  ventures  back : 
And  treads  the  mazes  of  his  former  track.   - 
He  «^hids  the  wood,  and  Ibtening  hears  the  noise 
Of  tramplmg  coursers,  and  the  riders  voice. 
The  sound  approached,  and  suddenly  he  view'd 
The  foes  enclosing,  and  his  friend  pursn'd : 
For^lay*d  and  taken,  while  he  strove,  in  vaiOy 
The  shelter  of  the  friendly  shades  to  gain. 
What  should  he  next  attempt  ?  Wbatarma  employ  t 
What  fruitless  force  to  free  the  caotive  boy ! 
Or  desperate  should  he  rush,  and  lose  bis  lifie^ 
With  odds  oppress,  in  such  unequal  strife  >    \  , 
R^olv'd  at  length,  his  pointed  spear  he  took  ; 
.\nd,  casting  on  the  Moon  a  mournful  look, 
^'  Guardian  of  groves,  and  goddess  of  the  pi^. 
Fair  queen,"  he  said,  *'  direct  my  dart  aright: 
If  e*er  my  pious  father,  for  my  sake. 
Did  grateful  offerings  on  thy  altars  make  $ 
Or  I  increas'd  them  with  my  sylvan  toils. 
And  hung  the  holy  roofs  with  savage  spoils. 
Give  me  to  Si*atter  these."  Then  from  his  ear 
He  pois'd,  and  aim'd,  and  lanch*d  the  tremblh^ 

spear.  ^ 

The  deadly  weapon,  hissing  from  the  grove,     ' 
Impetuous  on  the  back  of  Sulmo  drove; 
Piero'd  his  thin  armour,  drank  his  vital  blood. 
And  in  his  body  left  the  broken  wood. 
He  staggers  round  ;  his  eye-balls  raU  in  death, 
And  with  short  sobs  he  gasps  away  hb  breath. 
All  stand  amaz'd ;  a  second  javelin  flies 
With  equal  strength,  and  quivers  through  the  skies  : 
This  through  thy  temples,  Tagtts,  forc'd  the  way. 
And  in  the  brain-pan  warmly  buried  lay. 
Fierce  Volscens  fSoams  with  rage,  and  ga2mg  rotmd^ 
Descry'd  not  him  who  gave  the  fatal  wound : 
Nor  knew  to  fix  revenge :  "  But  thou,"  he  cries, 
"  Shalt  pay  for  both !"  and  at  the  prisoner  flies 
With  his  drawn  sword.   Then,  struck  with  deep 

despair, 
That  cruel  sight  the  lover  could  not  bear : 
But  firom  his  covert  rush'd  in  open  view. 
And  sent  his  voice  before  him  as  he  flew ; 
"  Me,  me,"  he  cry»d,  "  turn  all  yomr  swords  alone 
On  me!  the  fact  confest,  the  fault  my  own.,  ' 
He  neither  could,  nor  durst,  the  gtiiltless  youth  ; 
Ye  Moon  and  Stars,  bear  witness  to  the  truth! 
Hb  only  crhne  (if  friendship  can  ofl^d) 
Is  too  much  love  to  hb  unhappy  friend." 
Too  late  he  speaksf  the  sword,  which  fury  guides. 
Driven  with  full  force  hai!  piercM  hb  tender  sides. 
Down  fell  the  beauteous  yottt]>;  the  yawning* 

wound 
Gush'd  out  a  purple  stream,  and  stainM  the  gronnd. 
His  snowy  neck  reclines  upon  his  breast. 
Like  a  fair  flower  by  the  keen  share  oppressed : 
Like  a  white  poppy  sinking  on  the  plain. 
Whose  heavy  head  is  overcharg'd  with  rwn. 
Despair,  and  rage,  and  vengeance  justly  vow*d, 
Drove  MisusJhtadloDgOD  thelkOitil&'cnmd : 
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Volscens  be  sedcf :  on  bim  alone  he  bends ; 
Borne  l|ack»  and  bor'd,  by  his  surrounding  friends. 
Onward  be  pressM,  and  kept  him  still  in  sight ; 
Then  whiii'd  aloft  his  sword  whh  all  his  might: 
Th'  unerring  steel  descended  while  he  spoke, 
Pierc'd  his  wide  mouth,  and  through  his  weazen 

broke: 
Dying  be  flew ;  and,  staggering  on  the  plain, 
with  swimming  eyes  he  sought  his  lover  slain : 
Then  quiet  on  his  bleeding  bosom  fell ; 
Content  ni  death  to  be  reveng'd  so  well. 

O  bappy  friends  1  for,  if  my  verse  can  give 
Immortal  life,  your  fame  shall  ever  live : 
Fixt  as  the  capttoPs  foundation  lies ;        > 
And  spread  where'er  the  Roman  eagle  flies ! 

The  conqaering  party  first  divide  the  prey, 
Hien  their  slain  leader  to  the  camp  convey. 
With  wonder,  as  they  went,  the  troops  Were  filPd, 
To  see  such  numbers  whom  so  few  had  kilPd. 
Serranus,  Rhamnes,  and  the  rest,  they  found : 
Vast  crowds  the  dylne  and  the  dead  surround ; 
And  the  yet  reeking  Uood  o*erflows  the  ground*  > 
Ail  knew  the  helmet  which  Messapus  lost ; 
But  moumM  a  purohase  that  so  dear  bad  cost. 
Now  rose  the  ruddy  Mom  from  Tithon's  bed ; 
And,  with  the  dawn  of  day,  the  skies  overspread. 
Nor  long  the  Sun  his  daily  courec  withheld. 
But  added  colours  to  the  world  reveaPd. 
When  early  Tumus,  wakening  with  the  light. 
All  clad  in  armour,  calls  his-troops  to  fight 
His  martUl  men  with  fierce  harangues  he  fir'd  j 
And  his  own  ardour  in  tlieir  soub  inspired. 
This  done,  to  give  new  terrour  to  his  foes. 
The  heads  of  Nlsus  and  his  friend  he  shows, 
RaisM  high  on  pointed  spears :  a  ghastly  sight ; 
Loud  peals  of  shouts  eusue,  and  barbarous  delight 
Mt^anttme  the  Trojans  run,  where  danger  calls : 
They  line  their  trenches,  and  they  man  their  walls : 
In  front  ejttended  to  the  left  they  stood : 
Safe  was  the  right,  surrounded  by  the  flood. 
'  But  casting  from  their  towers  a  frightful  view. 
They  saw  the  feces  which  too  well  they  knew  ; 
Tbo*  then  disguised  In  death,  and  smear'd  all  o'er 
With  filth  obscene,  and  dropping  putrid  gore. 
Soon  hasty  fame  through  the  sad  city  bears 
The  mournful  message  to  the  mother's  ears : 
An  icy  cold  benumbs  her  limbs :  she  shakes : 
Her  checks  the  blood,  her  hand  the  web  forsakes. 
She  runs  the  rampires  round  amidst  the  war. 
Nor  fears  the  flying  darts :  she  rends  her  hair. 
And  fills  with  loud  laments  the  liquid  air. 
•*  Thus,  then,  my  lovM  Euryalus  appears  * 
Thus  looks  the  prop  of  my  declining  years  ! 
Was 't  on  this  fece  my  famishM  eyes  I  fed ! 
Ah,  how  unlike  the  living  is  the  dead  ! 
And  could*st  thou  leave  me,  cruel,  thus  alone. 
Not  one  kind  kiss  from  a  departing  son  I 
No  look,  no  last  adieu,  before  he  went. 
In  an  ill-bodmg  hour  to  slaughter  >ent  I 
Cold  on  the  ground,  and  pressing  foreign  clay. 
To  Latian  dogs  and  fowls  he  lies  a  prey  ! 
Nor  was  1  near  to  close  his  dying  eyes, 
To  wash  his  woimds,  to  weep  his  obsequies: 
To  call  about  his  corpse  his  crying  friends. 
Or  spread  the  mantle  (made  for  other  ends) 
On  his  dear  body,  which  I  wove  with  care. 
Nor  did  my  daily  pains,  or  nightly  labotir,  spare. 
Where  shall  I  find  his  corpse  ?  What  earth  sus- 
tains 
Hk  tnink  difmember'd,  and  bti  cold  remains  ? 


For  this,  alas !  I  left  my  needful  ease. 
Exposed  my  life  to  winds,  and  winter  seas  I 
If  any  pity  touch  Rutulian  hearts,  .  - 

Here  empty  all  your  quivers,  all  your  darts :  • 
Or  if  they  fail,  thou,  Jove,  conclude  my  woe. 
And  send  me  thunder-struck  to  shades  below!'' 

Her  shrieks  and  clamours'pierce.the  Trojans*.eaTi« 
Unman  their  courage,  and  augment  their  feaa : 
Nor  young  Ascanius  could  the  sight  sustatD,^  , 
Nor  old  Ilioneus  his  tears  restrain : 
But  Actor  and  Idsus,  jointly  sent, 
To  bear  the  madding  mother  to  her  tent. 
And  now  the  trumpets,  terribly  from  far. 
With  rattling  clangour,  rouse  the  sleepy  war*. 
The  soldiers'  shouts  succeed  the  brazen  sounds. 
And  Heaven,  from  pole  to  pole,  their,  noiie  re- 
bounds. 
The  Voiscians  bear  their  shields  upon  their  hcadt 
And,  rushing  forward,  form  a  moving  shed  i 
These  fill  the  ditch*;   those  pull  the  bulwarks 

down: 
Some  raise  the  ladders ;  others  scale  the  town. 
But  whero  void  spaces  on  the  walls  appear. 
Or  thin  defence,  they  pour  theh-  forces  there. 
With  poles  and  missive  weapons,  from  afar. 
The  Trojans  keep  aloof  the  rising  war. 
Taught  by  their  ten  years*  siege  defensive  fight. 
They  roll  down  ribs  of  rocks,  and  unresisted  weights 
To  bre^  the  penthouse  with  the  ponderous  bVow  ; 
Which  yet  the  patient  Voiscians  underga 
But  could  not  bear  th'  unequal  combat  long ; 
For  where  the  Trojans  find  the  thickest  throi^. 
The  ruin  falls:  their  shattered  shields  give  way» 
And  their  crushM  heads  became  an  easy  prey. 
They  shrink  for  fear,  abated  of  their  rage, 
Nor  longer  dare  in  a  blind  fight  engage ; 
Contented  now  to  gaH  them  from  below 
With  darts  and  slings,  and  with  the  distant  bow. 

Elsewhere  Mezentius,  terrible  to  view, 
A  blazing  pine  within  the  trenches  threw. 
But  brave  Messapus,  Neptupe^s  warlike  ion. 
Broke  down  the  palisades,  the  trenches  won. 
And  loud  for  ladders  calls  to  scale  the  town. 

Calliope  begin :  ye  sacred  Nine, 
Inspire  your  poet  in  bis  high  design  ; 
To  sing  what  slaughter  manly  I'urous  made : 
What  souls  he  sent  below  the  Stygian  shade : 
What  fame  the  soldiers  with  their  captain  share^ 
And  the  vast  cirouit  of  the  fatal  war. 
For  you  in  singing  martial  facts  excel ; 
You  best  remember ;  and  alone  can  telU 

There  stood  a  tower,  amazing  to  the  eiirht. 
Built  up  of  beams,  and  of  stupendous  height; 
Art,  and  the  nature  of  the  place,  consparM 
To  furnish  all  the  strength  that  war  required. 
To  level  this,  the  bold  Italians  join  t 
The  wary.  Trojans  obviate  their  design  : 
With  weighty  stones  o'erwhelm'd  their  troops  below. 
Shoot  thro'  the  loop-boles,  and  sharp  javelins  throw. 
Tumus,  the  chief,  toss'd  from  his  thundering  band, 
Against  the  wooden  walls,  a  flaming  brand : 
It  stock,  the  fiery  plague :  the  wiiids  were  high; 
The  planks  were  seasonM,  and  the  timber  dry; 
Contagion  caught  the  posts :  it  spread  along, 
Scorch'd,  and  to  distance  drove  the  scattered 

.   throng. 
The  Trqians  fled ;  the  fire  poirsa'd  amain. 
Still  gathering  fiat  upon  the  trembling  train  ; 
Till,  crowding  to  the  comers  of  the  wal}^ 
Downth«defenoe«  and  the  defenden,  €^\^ 
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The  fl^gbty  HAW  makes  HemYen  itidf  rooood, 
The  dead  and  dying  Trqjans  strew  the  groaod. 
The  tower  that  fbllow'd  on  the  fidlen  crew, 
Whelmed  o'er  thetr  heads,  and  buiy'd  whom  itslew : 
Some  stuck  upon  the  daits  themselves  had  sent; 
All  the  same  equal  mhi  underwent 

Young  Lycus  and  Helenor  only  'scape ; 
Sav'd,  how  they  know  not,  from  the  stespy  leaj^ 
Helenor,  elder  of  the  two ;  hyhirth, 
On  oneside  royal.  One  a  son  of  earth, 
Whom,  to  the  Lydian  king,  Lycimnia  bare. 
And  sent  her  boasted  basUrd  to  the  war 
(A  privilege  which  none  bnt  freemen  share). 
Slight  were  his  arms,  a  sword  and  silver  shield, 
No  marks  of  honour  cbarg'd  its  empty  field, 
light  as  he  fell,  so  light  the  youth  arose. 
And*  rising,  found  himself  amidst  hbfbes. 
Kor  flight  was  left,  nor  hopes  to  force  hn  way; 
Embolden'd  by  despur,  he  stood  at  bay : 
And  like  a  stag,  whom  all  the  troop  surrounds 
Of  eager  huntsmen,  and  invading  bounds, 
Ranlv'd  on  death,  he  dissipates  his  foars. 
And  boopds  aloft  against  the  pointed  spears :, 
So  dares  the  3routh»  secure  of  death,  and  throws 
His  d]rhig  body  on  his  thickest  foes. 

Bnt  Lycus,  swifter  of  his  feet  by  far, 
Knns,  doubles,  winds,  and  turns,  amidst  the  war : 
Springs  to  the  walls,  and  leaves  bis  foes  behind, 
JUid  snatehet  at  the  beam  h^  first  can  find. 
Looks  up,  and  leaps  aloft  at  all  the  stretch,. 
Jn  hopes  the  helping  hand  of  some  kind  friend  to 

reach. 
Bnt  Tomos  followed  hard  bis  hunted  prey, 
(Hb  spear  had  almost  reach*d  him  in  the  way. 
Short  of  his  reins,  and  scarce  a  span  behind) : 
"  Fool,*'  said  the  chief,  <*  tho*  fleeter  than  the  wind, 
Oonld'st  thou  presume  to  'scape  when  I  pursue  ^" 
He  said,  and  downward  by  the  feet  he  drew 
The  trembling  dastard :  at  the  tug  he  foils, 
Vast  ruins  come  along,  rent  from  the  smoking  walls. 
Thus  on  kmie  silver  swan,  or  timorous  hare, 
Jove's  bird  comes  sousing  down  from  upper  air; 
Her  crooked  talons  truss  the  fearfol  fray : 
Then  out  of  sight  she  soars,  and  wings  her  way. 
So  seizes  the  grim  wolf  the  tender  lamb. 
In  vain  lamented  by  the  bleating  dam. 

Then  rushing  onward,  with  a  barbarous  cry. 
The  troopa  of  Turnus  to  the  combat  fly. 
The  ditch  with  faggots  fillM,  the  daring  foe 
Tost  firebrands  to  the  steepy  turrets  throw. 

Hilioneus,  as  bold  Locetius  came 
To  force  the  gate,  and  feed  the  kindling  flame, 
ItolI'd  down  &e  fragment  of  a  rock  so  right. 
It  crosb'd  him  double  underneath  the  weight. 
Two  more  young  Liger  and  Asylas  slew ; 
To  bend  the  bow  young  Liger  better  knew : 
Asylas  best  the  pointed  javelin  threw. 
Brave  Cseneas  laid  Ortygius  on  th6  plain ; 
The  victor  Ceneas  was  by  Turnus  slain. 
By  the  same  hand,  Clonius  and  Itys  fall, 
Sagar  and  Ida,  standing  on  the  wall.* 
From  Capys*  arms  his  fiste  Priveraus  found ; 
Hurt  by  lliemilla  first,  but  slight  the  wound; 
His  shield  thrown  by,  to  mitigate  the  smart. 
He  cli^'d  hb  hand  upon  the  wounded  part : 
The  second  shaft  came  swift  and  unespy*d. 
And  pierc*d  hb  band,  and  naiPd  it  to  his  side : 
2YBn8fix'd  hb  breathing  lungs,  and  beating  heart ; 
The  soal  came  issuing  out,  and  hist*d  against  the 
dark 
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The  soo  of  Arcens  shone  amid  the  rest» 
In  glittering  armour  and  a  purple'  vest. 
Fair  was  hb  free,  hb  eyes  inspiring  love. 
Bred  by  hisfother  in  the  Martian  grove? 
Where  the  fat  altars  of  Palicus  flame, 
And  sent  in  arms  to  purchase  eariy  fiune. 
Him  when  he  spy'd  firom  far,  the  Tbusean  king 
Laid  by  the  lance,  and  took  him  to  the  sling : 
Thrice  whirl'd  the  thong  around  hb  head,  and 
The  heated  lead,  half  melted  as  it  flew :      [threw 
It  pieroM  hb  hollow  temples  and  hb  brain; 
The  youth  came  tumbling  down,  and  spurn'd  the 
plain. 
Then  young  Ascanius,  who  beforo  thb  day 
Was  wont  in  woods  to  shoot  the  sava|;e  prey. 
First  bent  in  martial  strife  the  twangmg  bow; 
And  exerob'd  against  a  human  foe. 
With  thb  bereft  Numanus  of  hb  life. 
Who  Turnus'  youi^ger  sbter  took  to  wifSe. 
Proud  of  hb  realm,  and  of  his  royal  bride,  [stride. 
Vaunting  beforo  his  troops,  and  lengthen'd  with  a 
In  these  insulting  terms  the  Trcjans  he  defyd : 
*'  Twice  conquer'd  cowards,  now  your  shame  as 

shown, 
Goop'd  up  a  second  time  within  your  town! 
Who  daro  not  issue  forth  in  open  field. 
But  hold  your  walb  before  you  for  a  shield. 
Thus  threat  you  war>  thus  our  alliance  force  ! 
What  gods,  what  madness  hither  steer'd  your 
You  shall  not  find  the  sons  of  Atrous  here,  [court*  I 
Nor  need  the  frauds  of  sly  Ulysses  fear. 
Strong  from  the  cradle,  of  *-  sturdy  brood. 
We  bear  our  new-born  infonts  to  the  fiood ; 
There,  bath'd  amid  the  stream,  our  boys  we  hold^ 
With  winter  harden'd,  and  inur*d  to  cold. 
They  wake  beforo  the  day  to  range  the  wood. 
Kill  ero  they  eat,  nor  taste  unconquar*d  food* 
No  sports  but  what  belong  to  war  they  know. 
To  break  the  stubborn  colt,  to  bend  the  bow. 
Our  youth,  of  labour  patient,  earn  their  bread  ; 
Hardly  they  work,  with  frugal  diet  fed. 
From  ploughs  and  harrows  sent  to  seek  renown, 
They  fight  in  fields,  and  storm  the  shaken  town, 
No  part  of  life  from  toils  of  war  b  free; 
No  change  in  age.  or  diflference  in  d^rae. 
We  plough,  and  till  in  arms ;  our  oscen  feel. 
Instead  of  goads,  the  spur,  and  pointed  steel : 
Th*  inverted  lance  laakcs  furrows  in  the  plain ; 
Rv'n  time,  that  changes  all,  yet  changes  ns  in  vain  ^  ^ 
The  body,  not  the  mind :  nor  can  control 
Th'  immortal  vigour,  or  abate  the  soul. 
Our  helms  defemi  the  young,  disguise  the  grey : 
We  live  by  plunder,  and  (keli|ht  m  prey. 
Your  vests  embroider'd  with  nch  |>urple  shine ; 
In  sloth  you  glory,  and  in  dances  join.  [jnide 

Your  vests  have  sweeping  sleeves :  with  femalf 
Your  turtwus  nnderneath  your  chins  aro  ty^d. 
Go,  Phrygians,  to  your  Dtndjrmus  agen  ; 
Go,  less  than  women,  in  the  shapes  oi  men; 
Go,  mixt  with  eunuchs,  in  the  mother's  rites,       . 
Whero  with  unequal  sound  the  flute  invites. 
Sing,  dance,  and  howl,  by  turns,  in  Ida's  shade  ; 
Resign  the  war  to  men,  who  know  the  martial 
trade." 
This  foul  roproach  Ascanius  could  not  hear 
With  patience,  or  a  vow'd  revenge  fortwar. 
At  the  full  strotch  of  both  hb  hands,  be  drew. 
And  almost  join*d  the  horns  of  the  tough  yew. 
But  first,  beforo  the  throne  of  Jove  he  stood  \ 
And  thus  with  lifted  hands  invoked  the  |od  \  ' 
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**  My  first  attempt,  great  Jupiter,  sooceed; 
An  annual  offering  in  thy  grove  shall  bleed:/ 
A  snow-white  steer  before  thy  altar  led, 
%Vbo,  like  his  mother,  bears  aloft  his  head. 
Bill  with  his  threatening  browi,  and  bellowing 

stands, 
And  dares  the  fight,  and  spurns  the  yellow  sands." 

Jove  bow'd  the  Heavens,  and  lent  a  gracious  ear. 
And  thunder'd  on  the  left,  amidst  the  clear. 
Sounded  at  once  the  bow ;  and  swiftly  flies 
The  featber'd  death,  and  hisses  through  the  skies. 
The  steel  through  both  bis  temples  fbrc'd  the  way: 
Extended  on  the  ground  Numanus  lay. 
"  60  now,  vain  boaster,  and  true  valour  scorn ; 
The  Phrygians,  twice  subdued,  yet  make  this  third 
Ascanius  said  no  more :  the  Trojans  shake  [return.'' 
The  Heavens  with  shouting,  and  new  vigour  take. 

Apollo  then  bestrode  a  golden  cloudy 
To  view  the  feats  of  arms,  and  fighting  crowd ; 
And  thus  Che  beardless  victor,  he  bespoke  aloud : 
**  Advance,  illustrious  youth :  increase  in  fame. 
And  wide  from  east  to  west  extend  thy  name. 
O^pring  of  gods  thyself;  and  Rome  shall  owe 
To  thee,  a  race  of  demigods  below. 
This  is  the  way  to  Heaven :  the  powers  divine. 
From  this  beginning  date  the  Julian  line. 
To  thee,  to  them,  and  their  victorious  heirs, 
The  conquer'd  war  is  due :  and  the  vast  world  is 

theirs. 
Troy  is  too  narrow  for  thy  name."    He  said. 
And,  plunging  downward,  shot  his  radiant  head ; 
Dispeird  the  breathing  air  that  broke  his  flight. 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  a  man  to  mortal  sight. 
Old  Butes'  form  he  took,  Anchises'  squire, 
Kow  left  to  rule  Ascanius,  by  his  sire; 
His  wrinkled  visage,  and  his  hoary  hairs,  « 

His  mien,  bis  habit,  and  bis  arms  he  wears ; 
And  thus  salutes  the  boy,  too  forward  for  his  years : 
'*  Suffice  it  thee,  thy  father's  worthy  son. 
The  warlike  prize  thoo  hast  already  won : 
The  god  of  archers  gives  thy  youth  a  part 
Of  his  own  praise  ;  nor  envies  equal  art 
Kow  tempt  the  war  no  more."     He  said,  and  flew 
Obscure  in  air,  and  vanished  from  their  view. 
The  Trojans,  by  his  arms,  their  patron  know ; 
And  hear  the  twanging  of  his  heavenly  bow. 
Then  duteous  force  they  use,  and  Phoebus'  name. 
To  keep  from  fight  the  youth  too  fond  of  fame. 
Undaunted  they  themselves  no  danger  shun : 
Prom  wall  to  wall  the  shouts  and  clamours  run : 
They  bend  their  bows;  they  whirl  their  slings 

around: 
Heaps  of  spent  arrows  fall,  and  strew  the  ground ; 
And  helms,  and  shields,  and  rattlmg  arms  resound. 
The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies 
From  westward,  when  the  showery  kids  ari^ : 
Or  pattering  bail  comes  pouring  on  the  main. 
When  Jupiter  descends  in  harden'd  rain : 
Or  bellowing  clouds  burst  with  a  stormy  sound. 
And  with  an  armed  winter  strew  the  ground. 

Pand*rus  and  Bitias,  thunder-bolts  of  war. 
Whom  Hiera  to  bold  Alcanor  bare 
On  Ida's  top,  two  youths  of  height  and  size* 
like  firs  that  on  their  mother-mountain  rise  ^ 
Presuming  on  their  force,  the  gates  upbar. 
And  of  their  own  accord  invite  the  war. 
With  fates  averse,  against  their  king's  commafid, 
Arm'd  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  they  stand. 
And  flank  the  passage :  shining  steel  they  wear, 
Aad  waving  cmtt  abort  their  htads  appear. 


Thus  two  tall  oaks,  that  Padus*  banks  adorn, 
Uft  up  to  Heaven  their  leafy  heads  unshorn; 
And  overpress*d  with  nature's  heavy  load. 
Dance  to  the  whistling  winds,  and  at  each  other 
In  flows  a  tide  of  Latians,  when  they  see        [nod. 
The  gate  set  open,  and  the  passage  free. 
Bold  Quercens,  with  rash  Tmarus  rushing  00, 
£qnicolas,  who  in  bright  armour  shone. 
And  Hsemon  first;  but  soon  repnls'd  they  fly. 
Or  in  the  well-defended  pass  they  die. 
These  with  success  are  fir'd,  and  those  with  rage  ; 
And  each,  on  eqi^al  terms  at  length,  engage. 
Drawn  from  their  lines,  and  issuing  on  the  plain. 
The  Trojans  hand  to  hand  the  fight  maintain. 

Fierce  Tumus  in  another  quarter  fought. 
When  suddenly  th'  unhop'd-for  news  was  brought} 
The  foes  had  left  the  fastness  of  their  place, 
Prevail'd  in  fight,  and  had  his  men  in  chase. 
He  quits  th*  attack ;  and,  to  prevent  their  fate^ 
Runs,  where  the  giant  brothers  guard  the  gate* 
The  first  he  met,  Antipbates  the  brave. 
But  base-begotten  on  a  Theban  slave ; 
Sarpedon's  son  he  slew :  the  deadly  dart     [heart. 
Found  passage  through  his  breast,  and  pierc'd  hit 
Fix'd  in  the  wound  th'  Itahan  cornel  stood ; 
Warm'd  in  his  lungs,  and  in  his  vital  blood. 
Aphidnus  next,  and  Erymanthus  dies, 
Mid  Meropes,  and  the  gigantic  size   % 
Of  Bitias,  threatening  with  his  ardent  ayci. 
Not  by  the  feeble  dart  he  fell  opprest, 
A  dart  were  lost  within  that  roomy  breast, 
But  from  a  knotted  lance,  large,  heavy,  strong; 
Which  roar'd  like  thunder  as  it  whirl'd  along : 
Not  two  bull-hides  th'  impetuous  force  withhold  ; 
Nor  coat  of  double  mail,  with  scales  of  gold. 
Down  sunk  the  monster-bulk,  and  press'd  the 

ground :  [sound. 

His  arms  and  clattering  shield  on  the  vast  body 
Not  with  less  ruin,  than  the  Bigan  mole, 
(Rais'd  on  the  seas  the  slirges  to  control) 
At  once  comes  tumbling  down  the  rocky  wall. 
Prone  to  the  deep  the  stones  di^ointed  fisll 
Ofi^the  vast  pile ;  the  scatter'd  ocean  flies ;  [arise. 
Black  sands,  discolonr'd  froth,  and  mingled  mud. 
The  frighted  billows  roll,  and  seek  the  shores: 
Then  trembles  Prochyta,  then  Ischia  roars : 
I'jrphoeus  thrown  beneath,  by  Jove's  command, 
Astonish'd  at  the  flaw  that  shakes  the  land. 
Soon  shifts  his  weary  side,  and,  scarce  awake. 
With  wonder  feels  the  weight  press  lighter  on  hit 

back. 
The  warrior- god  the  Latian  troops  inspiHd ; 
New  strung  their  sinews,  and  their  courage  fir*d. 
But  chills  the  Trojan  hearts  with  cold  affright : 
Then  black  despair  precipitates  their  flight. 
When  Pandarus  beheld  his  brother  kill'd. 
The  town  with  fear,  and  wild  confusion  fiU'd. 
He  turns  the  hinges  of  the  heavy  gate 
With  both  hb  hands ;  and  adds  his  shoulders  to  t^ 

weight. 
Some  happier  friends  within  the  walls  enclotM; 
The  rest  shut  out,  to  certain  death  expos'd. 
Pool  as  he  was,  and  frantic  in  his  care, 
T*  admit  young  Turnus,  and  include  the  war. 
He  thrust  amid  the  crowd,  securely  bold  ; 
Like  a  fierce  tiger  pent  amid  the  fold. 
Too  late  his  blazing  buckler  they  descry  ; 
And  sparkling  fires  that  shot  from  either  eyts 
His  mighty  members,  and  bis  ample  breast, 
Hit  rattUi^  araiour,  and  his  oimtoo  crttL 
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Far  irom  tbat  bated  (ace  the  l^jana  fly } 
All  but  the  fool  who  sought  his  destiny. 
Mad  Pandarus  steps  forth,  with^ven^eance  vow'd 
For  Bitias*  death,  and  threatens  thus  aloud : 
'*  These  are  not  Ardea's  walls^  nor  this  the  town 
Amata  proffers  with  Lat'inia's  crown : 
'Tis  hostile  earth  you  tread  ;  of  hope  bereft, 
Ko  means  of  safe  return  by  flight  arc  left" 
To  whom,  with  countenance  calm,  and  soul  sedate, 
Thus  Turnus :  "  Then  begin ;  and  try  thy  fate : 
My  messaga  to  the  ghost  of  Priam  bear, 
Tell  him  a  new  Achilles  sent  thee  there." 

A  lance  of  tough  ground-ash  the  Trojan  threw, 
Bough  in  the  rind,  and  knotted  as  it  grew ; 
With  his  full  force  be  whirPd  it  first  around ; 
But  the  soft  yielding  air  received  the  wound : 
Imperial  Juno  tum*d  the  course  before, 
And  fix'd  the  wandering  weapon  in  the  door. 

*•  But  hope  not  thou,"  said  Turnus,  "  when  I 
strike, 
To  shun  thy  fate;  our  force  is  not  alike ; 

?or  thy  steel  temper'd  by  the  Lemnian  god  :*» 
hen,  rising,  on  his  utmost  stretch  be  stood  ; 
And  aimM  ^m  high :  the  full  descending  blow 
leaves  the  broad  front,  and  beardless  cheeks,  in 

two : 
Down  sinks  the  giant,  with  a  thundering  sound, 
His  ponderous  limbs  oppress  the  trembling  ground ; 
Blood,  brains,  and  foam,  gush  ftom  the  gaping 

wound. 
Scalp«  face,^  and  shoulden,  the  keen  steel  divides; 
And  the  shared  yisage  bangs  on  equal  sides. 
The  Trojans  fly  from  their  approaching  fate : 
And  had  the  victor  then  secured  the  gate, 
And  to  his  troops  without  unclosM  the  bars^ 
One  lucky  day  had  ended  all  his  wars. 
But  boiling  youth,  and  blind  desire  of  blood» 
Pusl{on  his  fury  to  pursue  the  crowd ; 
HamstringM  behind,  unhappy  Gyges  dy*d  ; 
Then  Phalaris  is  added  to  his  side : 
The  pointed  javelins  from  the  dead  he  drew, 
And  their  fritnds'  arms  against  their  fellows  threw. 
Strong  Halys  stands  in  vain ;  weak  Phle^s  flies ; 
Satumia,  still  at  hand,  new  force  and  fire  supplieSt 
Then  Halius,  Prytanis,  Meander  fall 
(Engag'd  against  the  foes,  who  scaPd  the  wall) : 
But  whom  they  fear'd  without,  they  found  within : 
At  last,  though  late,  by  Linccus  he  was  seen : 
He  calls  new  succours,  and  a.«sauits  the  prince  ; 
But  weak  his  force,  and  vain  is  their  defence 
TumM  to  the  right,  bis  swerd  the  hrro  drew. 
And  at  one  blow  the  bold  aggressor  slew. 
He  joihts  the  neck ;  and  with  a  stroke  so  strong. 
The  helm  flies  off;  ,and  bears  the  head  along. 
Next  him,  the  huntsman  Amycus  he  kill'd. 
In  darts  envenom'd,  and  in  poison  skill'd. 
Then  Clytiut  fell  beneath  his  fatal jipear. 
And  Cretos,  whom  the  Muses  held  so  dear : 
He  fought  with  courage^^  and  he  sunj;  the  fight:  ^ 
Arms  were  his  business,  Venues  his  delight 

The  Trojan  chiefs  behold,  with  rag*  and  grief. 
Their  slaughtered  friends,  and  hasten  their  relidf. 
Bol^  Mnestheus  rallies  first  the  broken  train. 
Whom  brave  Seresthus  and  bis  troop  sustain. 
To  save  the  living,  and  revenge  the  dead, 
Against  one  warrior's  arm  all  Troy  thry  led. 
"  O,  void  of  seme  and  courage,"  Mneslheus  cry'd, 
**  Where  can  you  h'^pc  your  coward  heads  to  hide  ? 
Ah,  where  beyond  the^e  raropires  can  you  run ! 
One  man,  and  in  your  camp  en^ku'd,  yxm  9t|yii|al 


Shan  then  a  single  sword  toch  tkvgbter  boas^ 
And  pass  unpunished  from  a  numerous  host  ? 
Forsaking  honour,  and  renouncing  fiaime,  [shame.'' 
Your  gods,  your  country,  and  your  king,  you 

This  just  repvoach  their  virtue/  does  excite, 
They  sUnd,  they  join,  they  thicken  to  the  fight 
Now  Turnus  doubts,  and  yet  disdains  to  yield  ; 
But  with  slow  paces  measures  back  the  field } 
And  inches  to  the  walls,  where  Tiber's  tide. 
Washing  the  camp,  defends  the.  weaker  side. 
The  iDore  he  loses,  th^y  advance  the  more ; 
And  tread  in  every  step  be  trod  before :       [might 
They  shout,  they  bear  him  back,  and  whom  if 
They  cannot  conouer,  tbey  oppress  with  weight 
As,  compassM  with  a  wood  of  speers  around. 
The  lordly  lion  still  maintains  his  git>und; 
Grins  horrible,  retires,  and  turns  again. 
Threats  his  distended  paws,  and  shakes  his  mane  ; 
He  loses  while  in  vain  he  presses  on. 
Nor  will  his  courage  let  him  dare  to  run ; 
So  Turnus  fares,  and,  tmresolvM  of  flight. 
Moves  tardy  back,  and  just  recedes  firom  fight. 
Yet  twice,  enraged,  the  combat  he  renews, 
Twice  breaks,  and  twice  his  broken  foes  pursues : 
But  now  they  swarm ;  and,  with  fresh  troops  sup- 
Come  rolling  on,  and  rush  from  every  side,  [ply'd. 
Nor  Juno,  who  sustained  his  arms  before. 
Dares  with  new  stre)>gth  suffice  th'  exhausted  stove* 
For  Jove,  with  sour  commands,  sent  Iris  down. 
To  force  th'  invader  from  th'  afinght^  town. 
With  labour  spent,  no  longer  can  he  wield 
The  heavy  falchion,  or  sustain  the  shield : 
0*erwhelm*d  with  darts,  which  from  afar  they  fling. 
The  weapons  round  hb  hollow  temples  ring: 
His  golden  helm  gives  way :  with  stony  blows 
Battered,  and  flat,  and  beaten  to  his  brows. 
His  crest  is  rash'd  away ;  his  ample  shield 
Is  falsify'd,  and  round  with  javelins  filPd. 

The  fpe  now  faint ;  the  Trojans  overwhelm: 
And  Mnestheus  lays  hard  load  upon  hin  helm. 
Sick  sweat  succeedh  he  drops  at  every  pore. 
With  driving  dust  his  cheeks  are  pasted  o'er* 
Shorter  and  shorter  every  gasp  he  Uket, 
And  vain  efibrts,  and  hurtless  blows  he  makei. 
Arm*d  as  he  wa^  at  length,  he  ieap*d  from  high  f 
PlungM  in  the  flood,  and  made  the  waters  fly. 
The  yellow  god  the  welcome  burden  bore. 
And  wip'd  the  sweat,  and  washed  away  the  goi« : 
'  Then  gently  wafb^iim  to  the  frurther  coast ; 
And  sends  bim  safe  to  cheer  bis  aiudoos  host 
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JupiTEB,  calling  a  council  of  the  gods,  forbids  them 
to  engage  in  either  party.  At  JEbcbs*s  return, 
there  is  a  bloody  baUle :  Turnus  killing  Pallas  y 
'  /Eneas,  Laosus,  and  Mezentius.  Mezenthis  is 
described  as  an  atheist;  Lausus  as  a  pious  and 
virtuous  youth  :  the  diffenmt  actions  and  death, 
of  these  two  are  the  sufcgect  of  a  noble  episode. 


The  gates  of  Heaven  unfold ;  Jove  summona  all 
■The  SQ^to  Gpundl  ia  the  ogsmfm  h»lL 
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Sublimely  seated,  be  inrveyt  from  far 
The  fiddn,  the  camp,  the  fortune  of  the  war; 
And  all  th*  inferior  woiid  :  from  first  to  last 
The  sovereign  senate  in  degrees  are  placed. 

Then  thus  th*  almighty  sire  began  :  *'  Ye  gods, 
Katives,  or  denizens,  of  blest  abodes ; 
From  whence  these  murmurs,  and  this  change  of 

mind, 
This  backward  fate  from  what  was  first  designed  ? 
Why  this  protracted  war  ?  When  my  cottimands 
Prooouuc'd  a  peace,  and  gave  the  Latian  lands. 
What  fear  or  hopes  on  either  part  divides 
Oor  Heavens,  and  arms  our  powers  on  different 

sides? 
A  lawful  time  of  war  at  length  will  come 
(Nor  need  your  haste  anticipate  the  doom) 
When  Carthage  shall  contend  the  world  with  Rome: 
Shall  force  the  rigid  rocks  and  Alpine  chains ; 
And  like  a  fiood  come  pouring  on  the  plains : 
Then  is  your  time  for  faction  and  debate. 
For  partial  favour,  and  peimitted  hate. 
Jjet  now  your  immature  dissennon  cease : 
Sit  quiet,  and  compose  your  souls  to  peace." 

Thus  Jupiter  in  few  unfolds  the  charge : 
But  lovely  Venus  thus  replies  at  large  : 
*•  O  power  immense,  eternal  energy  ! 
(For  to  what  else  protection  can  we  6y  ?) 
Seest  thoa  the  proud  Rutulians,  how  they  dare 
In  fields,  uopunish'd,  and  insult  my  care  ?  ' 
How  lofty  Tnmus  vaunts  amidst  his  train. 
In  shiuing  arms  triumphant  on  the  plain  ? 
£v'n  in  their  lines  and  trenches  they  contend ; 
And  scarce  their  walls  the  Trojan  troops  defend : 
The  town  is  fiird  with  slaughter,  and  o'erfloats. 
With  a  red  deluge,  their  increasing  moats. 
iEneas,  ignorant,  and  far  from  thence, 
Hai  left  a  camp  exposed,  without  defence. 
This  endless  outrage  shall  they  still  sustain  ? 
Shall  Troy  renew'd  be  fbrc'd,  and  fired  again  ? 
A  second  siege  my  banish'd  issue  fears, 
And  a  new  Diomede  in  arms  appears. 
One  more  audacious  mortal  wUl  be  found  ; 
And  I  thy  daughter  wait  another  wound. 
Yet  if,  with  fiates  averse,  without  thy  leave. 
The  Latian  lands  my  progeny  receive, 
Bear  they  the  pains  of  violated  law. 
And  thy  protection  from  their  aid  withdraw. 
But  if  the  gods  their  sure  success  fbretel. 
If  those  of  Heaven  consent  with  those  of  Hell, 
To  promise  Italy ;  who  dare  debate  ' 

The  power  of  Jove,  or  fix  another  fate  ?  • 
What  should  1  tell  of  tempests  on  the- main. 
Of  iEolus  usurping  Neptune's  reign  ? 
Of  Iris  sent,  with  Bacchanalian  heat, 
T*  inspire  the  matrons,  and  destroy  the  fleet. 
Now  Juno  to  the  Stygian  sky  descends. 
Solicits  Hell  for  aid,  and  arms  the  fiends. 
That  new  example  wanted  yet  above  : 
An  act  that  well  became  the  wife  of  Jove.  . 
Alecto,  rais'd  oy  her,  with  rage  inflames 
The  peaceful  bc^ms  of  the  Latian  dames. 
Imperial  sway  no  more  exalts  my  nund 
(Such  hopes  I  had  indeed,  while  Heaven  was  kind) ; 
Now  let  my  happier  foes  possess  my  place. 
Whom  Jove  prefers  before  the  Trojan  race  { 
And  conquer  they,  whom  you  with  conquest  grace. 
Since  you  can  spare,  from  all  your  wide  com|naad» 
No  spot  of  earth,  no  hospitable  land. 
Which  may  my  wandering  fugitives  receive 
(Si^ice  haughty  Juno  will  not  give  you  \^y^)  i 


Then,  father,  (if  I  still  may  tise  thai  name) 
By  ruin'd  Troy,  yet  smoking  from  the  flame, 
I  beg  you,  let  Ascanius,  by  my  care. 
Be  freed  from  danger,  and  dismissed  the  war  s 
Inglorious  let  him  live,  without  a  crown ; 
The  fathir  may  be  cast  on  coasts  unknown. 
Struggling  with  fate  i  but  let  me  save  the  son. 
Mine  is  Cythera,  mine  the  Cyprian  towers; 
In  those  recesses,  and  those  sacred  bowers. 
Obscurely  let  him  rest ;  his  right  resign 
To  promised  empire,  and  his  Julian  Ime. 
Then  Carthage  may  th*  Ausonian  towns  destroy. 
Nor  fear  the  race  of  a  rejected  boy. 
What  profits  it  my  son,  t'  escape  the  fire, 
Arm'd  with  his  gods,  and  loaded  with  his  lire  ; 
To  pass  the  perils  of  the  seas  and  wind ; 
Evade  the  Greeks,  and  leave  the  war  behind  ; 
To  reach  th'  luUan  shores :  if,  af^  all. 
Our  second  Pergamns  is  doom'd  to  fall } 
Much  better  had  he  curbM  his  high  desires. 
And  hover'd  o'er  his  ill-extroguish'd  fires. 
To  Simois'  hanks  the  fugitives  restore,  [fbre.» 

And  give  them  back  to  war,  and  all  the  woes  be- 
Deep  indignation  sweird  Satur aiaVheart  : 
"  And  must  I  own,"  she  said,  "  my  secret  smart  ? 
What  with  more  deoence  were  in  silence  kept, 
And  but  for  this  unjust  reproach  had  slept. 
Did  god,  or  man,  your  favourite  son  advise. 
With  war  unhop'd  the  Latians  to  surprise  } 
By  fate  you  boast,  and  by  the  gods*  decree. 
He  lefc  bis  native  land  for  luly : 
CoufesB  the  truth  ;  by  mad  Cassandra,  moie 
Than  Heaven,  inspired,  he  sought  a  foreign  shore  t 
Did  I  persuade  to  trust  his  aecond  Troy 
To  the  raw  conduct  of  a  beardless  boy  ? 
With  walls  unfinisb'd,  which  himself  forsakes. 
And  through  the  waves  a  wandering  voyage  takes  > 
When  have  I  urgM  him  meanly  to  demand 
The  Tuscan  aid,  and  ann  a  quiet  land  ? 
Did  I  or  Iris  give  this  mad  advice  ? 
Or  made  the  fool  himself  the  fttal  choi<ie  ? 
Vou  think  it  hard  the  Latians  should  destroy 
With  swords  your  Trojans,  and  with  fires  your  TYoy  t 
Hard  and  unjust  indeed,  for  men  to  draw 
Tht  Ir  native  air,  nor  take  a  foreign  law : 
That  Tumus  is  permitted  still  to  live, 
To  whom  his  birth  a  god  and  goddess  give : 
But  yet  His  just  and  lawful  for  your  line. 
To  drive  their  fields,  and  force  with  fraud  to  join. 
Realms  not  your  own,  among  your  clans  divide. 
And  from  the  bridegroom  tear  the  promis*d  bride : 
Petition,  while  you  public  arms  prepare  5 
Pretend  a  peace,  and  yet  provoke  a  war. 
'Twas  given  to  yoo,  your  dat  ling  son  to  shrowd. 
To  draw  the  dastard  from  the  fighting  crowd  5    ' 
And  for  a  mau  obtend  an  empty  cloud. 
•From  flaming  fleets  you  tum'd  the  fiery  way, 
And  changed  the  shipa  to  daughters  of  the  sea. 
But  'tis  my  crime,  the  queen  of  Heaven  oflfi^i^ds, 
If  she  presume  to  save  her  siifiering  friends. 
Your  son,  not  knowmg  what  his  fo^  decree, 
Vou  say  i»  absent :  absent  let>  him  be. 
Yours  is  Cythera,  yours  the  Cyprian  towers, 
The  soft  recesses,  and  the  sacred  bowers; 
Why  do  you  then  these  needless  arms  prepare, 
An/1  thus  provoke  a- people  prone  to  war  } 
Did  1  with  fire  the  Trojan  town  deface, 
Or  hinder  from  reUini  your  exiPd  rac«  } 
Was  1  the  cause  of  niiachief,  or  the  tti^xi 
Whose  lawless  |ust  the  fatal  was  be^i^^* 
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Think  Ml  i^hoM  feKh  tli*  •dolterous  youth  relyM  : 
Who  promit'd,  who  procur'd,  th«  Spartan  brido  ? 
Wb€a  all  th'  nnited  tUtet  of  Graeoe  combined, 
To  pitifv  the  world  of  the  perfidkrai  kind ; 
Then  was  your  time  to  fear  the  Tktijan  fate : 
Your  qoarrelt  and  complaints  are  now  too  late.*' 

Thof  Juno.    MunDun  riie,  with  mixt  ap- 
plawe; 
Just  ai  they  favour,  or  dislike  the  cauee : 
So  wiodf ,  when  yet  unfledg'd  in  woodt  they  lie. 
In  whitpera  fint  their  tender  voices  try : 
Then  issue  on  the  main  with  bellowing  rage. 
And  storms  to  trembling  mariners  presage. 

Then  thus  to  both  reply*d  the  imperial  god. 
Who  shakes  Heaven's  axles  with  his  awful  nod. 
(When  he  begms,  the  silent  senate  stand 
With  reverence,  listening  to  the  dread  command : 
The  cloods  dispel;  the  winds  their  breath  rMtra^n; 
And  the  hush*d  waves  lie  flatted  on  the  main.) 

"  Celestials  I  your  attentive  ««rs  incline ; 
Sinoe,'*  said  the  god,  "  the  Trepans  must  not  join 
In  wbh*d  alliance  with  the  Latian  line ; 
Since  endless  jarrings,  and  immortal  bate. 
Tend  but  to  discompose  our  happy  state ; 
The  war  henceforward  be  resign'd  to  fate. 
Each  to  his  proper  fortune  stand  or  foil. 
Equal  and  unconcerned  I  look  on  all. 
Rutulians,  Trq^aas,  are  the  same  to  me ; 
And  both  shall  draw  the  loU  their  fetes  dectee. 
Let  these  assault,  if  fortune  be  their  friend  $ 
And  if  she  fevoort  those,  let  those  defend :' 
The  fates  will  find  their  way.'*  The  thunderer  said ; 
And  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head  ; 
Attesting  Styx,  th*  inviolable  flood, 
And  the  black  regtona  of  hb  brother  god : 
Trembled  the  poles  of  Heav'n  (  and  Earth  confes8*d 

the  nod: 
This  end  the  sessions  bad:  the  senate  rise,  [skies. 
And  to  bib  palace  wait  their  sovereign  through  the 

Meantime,  intent  upon  their  siege,  the  foes 
Within  their  walls  the  Trqjan  host  enclose : 
They  wound,  they  kill,  they  watch  at  every  gate : 
Renew  the  fires,  and  urge  their  happy  fete. 

Th'  ^ineans  wish  in  vain  their  wonted  chief. 
Hopeless  of  flight,  more  hopeless  of  relief; 
Thin  on  the  towers  they  stand ;  and  ev'n  those  few, 
A  feeble,  feinting,  and  defected  crew : 
YM  in  the  fece  of  danger  some  there  stood : 
The  two  bold  brothen  of  Sarpedon's  bkiod, 
Asitts  and  Acmon:  both  th'  Assaraci ; 
Young  Hssmoo,  and,  though  young,  resolv*d  to  die. 
With  these  were  Clams  and  Thymetes  join'd ; 
Tibris  and  Castor,  both  of  Lycian  kind. 
From  Acmon^s  hands  a  rolling  stone  there  came. 
So  large,  it  half  deserv*d  a  mounuin's  name ! 
Strong-sinew'd  was  the  youth,  and  big  of  bone, 
His  brother  Moestheus  could  not  more  have  do«ie  j' 
Or  the  great  fetber  of  th'  intrepid  son. 
Some  firebrands  t^row,  some  flights  of  arrows  send ; 
And  some  with  darts,  and  some  with  stones  defend. 
Amid  the  press  appears  the  beauteous  boy. 
The  care  of  Venos,  and  the  hope  of  Troy. 
His  lovely  feoe  unarm'd,  his  head  was  bm. 
In  ringlets  o^fr  his  shoolden  hung  his  hair ; 
Hkiorehead  drcled  with  a  diadem ; 
BisUnguish'd  from  the  crowd  he  shines  a  gem, 
Eochas'd  in  gold,  or  polish'd  ivory  set, 
Amidst  the  meaner  foil  of  sable  jet 

Nor  Is^ianas  was  wanting  to  the  -war, 
Pirectim  poialf^  i^wt  fi^  afer. 


And  death  with  poison  arm'd :  In  tydic  b<*«. 
Where  plenteous  harvests  the  fat  fields  adors  t 
Where  proud  Pactolus  floats  the  firuitfiil  lands. 
And  leaves  a  rich  manure  of  jroldf^  sands. 
There  Capys,  author  of  the  Capuan  name : 
And  there  was  Mnestheus  too  increas'd  in  fkiney 
Since  Tnmus  from  the  camp  he  cast  with  shaune. 

Thus  mortal  war  was  wag'd  on  either  side- 
Meantime  the  hero  cuts  the  nightly  tide  : 
For,  anxious,  from  Evander  when  he  went. 
He  sought  the  Tyrrhene  camp,  and  Tsrchon's  tent; 
Expos'd  the  cause  of  coming  to  the  chief; 
His  name  and  country  told,  and  ask'd  relief: 
Fropos'd  the  terms;  his  own  small  strength  de» 

clar'd, 
What  vengeance  proud  Mesentins  had  prepftr'd^ 
What  Turnus,  bold  and  violent,  dengn'd ; 
Then  show'd  the  slippery  state  of  human  kind. 
And  fiokle  fortune ;  warned  him  to  beware : 
And  to  his  wholesome  counsel  added  ^yer. 
Tarchon,  without  delay,  the  treaty  signs : 
And  to  the  Trqjan  troops  the  Tuscan  joins. 

They  toon  set  sail ;  nor  now  the  fetes  withatnad. 
Their  forces  trusted  with  a  foreign  hand. 
JEneas  leads ;  upon  hb  stem  appear 
Two  lions  carv*d,  which  rising  Ida  bear; 
Ida,  to  wandering  Trojans  ever  dear. 
Under  their  gratdEul  shade  .£neas  sat. 
Revolving  war*8  events,  and  various  fete. 
His  left  young  Pallas  kept,  fix'd  to  hb  side. 
And  oft  of  winds  inquired,  atod  of  the  tide : 
Oft  of  the  stars,  and  of  their  watery  way  ; 
And  what  he  sufier'd  "both  by  land  and  sesu 

Now,  sacred  sisters,  open  all  your  spring: 
The  Tuscan  leaders,  and  their  army  sing ; 
Which  followed  great  JEaean  to  the  war : 
Their  arms,  their  numbers,  and  their  names,  i*- 

clare. 
A  thousand  youths  brave  Massicns  obey. 
Bom  in  the  Hgcr,  through  the  foaming  sea  ; 
From  Asium  brought,  and  Cofe,  by  his  care ; 
For  arms,  light  quivers,  bows  and  shafts  they  benr* 
Fierce  Abas  next,  hb  men  bright  armour  wore  ; 
Hb  stem,  Apollo's  golden  statue  bore. 
Six  hundred  Populonea  sent  along, 
All  skill'd  in  martial  exercise,  and  strong. 
Three  hundred  more  for  battle  Ih'a  joins, 
An  ble  mown'd  for  steel,  and  unexbau^ed  miiMi* 
Asylas  on  his  prow  the  third  appears. 
Who  Heaven  interprets,  and  the  waneering  start  | 
From  ofirr'd  entrails  prodigies  expounds,    . 
And  peals  of  thunder,  with  presaging -sonndt- 
A  thousand  spears  in  wariike  order  stand. 
Sent  by  the  Pisans  under  hb  command. 

Pair  Astur  follows  in  the  watery  field. 
Proud  of  his  manag'd  horse,  and  painted  shicUL 
Gravisca)  noisome  from  the  neighbouring  fi». 
And  hb  own  Ccere,  sent  three  hundred  men : 
With  those  which  Minio's  fields,  and  Pyi^  fnv«; 
All  bred  in  arms,  unanimous  and  brave. 

Thou,  Muse,  the  name  of  Cinyras  renew ; 
And  brave  Cupavo  follow'd  but  by  few : 
Whose  helm  ctmfess'd  the  lineage  of  the  man, 
And  bore,  with  wings  display'd  a  stiver  swan* 
Love  was  the  feult  of  his  fem'd  ancestry. 
Whose  forms  and  fortunes  in  hb  ensigns  fly* 
For  Cycnus  lov'd  unhappy  PhaSton, 
And  sung  hb  hjss  in  poplar  groves  akine ; 
Beneath  the  rister  shades  to  sooth  bb  grief: 
I  Heaven  heard  bb  song,  and  htftcn'd  bb  ralkf | 
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Aad  ^ha^g*^^  snowy  plames  his  hoary  hair, 
AiM^wtng'd  his  flight,  to  chant  aloft  in  air. 
His  son  Cu)tavo  brushM  the  briny  flood  : 
Upon  his  ft€hi  a  brawny  Centaur  stood, 
Who  heav*d  A  rock,  and  threatening  still  to  throw. 
With  lifted  hdndS,^  alarmM  the  seas  below : 
They  seem  to  f^r  the  formidable  sight, 
Apd  roU'd  thbii*  billows  on,  to  speed  his  flight 
I  Ocnns  was  next,  who  led  his  liative  train 
Of  hardy  warriors  through  the  watery  plain. 
The  son  of  Manto,  by  the  Tuscan  stream, 
From  wbencj;  the  Mantuan  town  derives  the  namp. 
An  ancient  city,  but  of  mixt  descent. 
Three  Several  tribes  compowj  the  go\'emmclilt  i 
Four  towns  are  under  each ;  but  all  obey 
The  Maptuan  laws,  and  own  the  Tuscan  sway. 
Hate  to  Mezentius  armM  five  hundred  niore, 
Whm  M incius  from  bis  sire  Benacus  bore ; 
(Mincius  with  wreatfaaof  reeda  bis  forehead  covered 

p*er.) 
These  grave  Auletes  leads.     A  hundred  sweep, 
With  ??iretching  oars,  at  once  the  glassy  deep : 
i^rm,  and  his  martial  train,  the  Triton  bears, 
High  on  hb  poop  the  sra-greeh  god  appears : 
Frowning  he  seems  his  crooked  shell  to  sound, 
And  at  the  blast  the  billows  dance  around. 
A  haSn^  man  above  the  waste  he  shows, 
A  porpoise  tail  beneath  his  belly  grows ; 
And  ends  a  fish :  his  breast  the  waves  divides, 
And  froth  end  foam  augment  the  murmuring.tides. 

FuH  thirty  ships  transport  the  chosen  train. 
For  'f roy's  relief,  and  scour  the  briny  main. 

Now  was  the  world  forsaken  by  the  Sun, 
And.  Phoebe  half  her  nightly  race  had  run. 
The  careful  chief,  who  never  clos*d  his  eyes, 
n^imself  the  rudder  holds,  the  sails  supplies. 
A  choir  6f  Nereids  meet  him  on  the  flood, 
'Once  his  owii  gallics,  hewn  from  Ida*s  wood : 
^ut  now  as  many  nymphs  the  sea  they  sweep. 
As  rode  before  tall  vessels  on  the  deep. 
They  know  him  from  afot;  and  in  a  ring 
Enclose  the  ship  that  bore  the  Trojan  king. 
Cymodoce,  whose  voice  exccll*d  the  rest, 
Above  the  wnves  advanc'd  her  snOwy  breast 
Her  right  hand  stops  the  stem,  hei^  left  divides 
Tfie  curling  ocean,  a'nd,corrects  the  tides : 
She  spoke  for  ^1  the  choir ;  and  thus  began 
With  pTeasing  words  to  warn  th»  unknowing  man : 
*•  ^leepi  our  lov*d  lord  ?  O  goddess-bom !  awake, 
Spread  every  sail,  pursue  your  watery  track ; 
Arid  hiwte  your  course.     Yoor  navy  once  wert  we, 
From  Idi^'s  height  descending  to  the  st'a : 
TiB  Tumos,  a^  at  anchor  fixM  we  stood. 
Presumed  to  violate  our  holy  wdod. 
Then  l<k)s*d  from  shoi'e  we  fle<l  his  fires  profane 
(Unwillif^Iy  we  broke  our  master's  chain) ; 
And^  since  have  sought  you  through  the  Tuscan 

main. 
The  mighty  mother  chanj^M  onr  fdrms  to  these. 
And  gave  us  life  immortal  in  the  seas. 
But  young  Ascanius,  in  his  cam{>  distrest, 
B#  your  insulting  foes  is  hardly  prest ; 
Th'  Arcadian  horsemen,  and  Ftrurian  host. 
Advance  in  order  on  the  Latian  coast : 
To  cut  their  way  the  Daunian  chief  designs, 
Before  their  troops  can  rdwh  the  Trojan  lines. 
Iltou,  when  the  rosy  mom  restores  the  light, 
First  arm  thy  soldiers  for  th'  ensuing  fl^ht; 
Thy^f  the  fated  sword  of  Vuldan  wield. 
And  bear  iloft  th'  hopeoctTable  shields 

vol.  xnt 
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1\>-morrow*s  Sun,  unless  my  skill  he  ifirtfi,  ' 
Shall  see  huge  heaps  of  foes  in  battle  slain.'' 
Parthig,  she  spoke ;  and,  with  immortal  force/ 
Push'd  on  the  vessel  in  her  watery  course. ' 
(For  well  she  kneW  the  way).  Impelled  behind. 
The  ship  flew  forward,  aad  ontstript  the  wind. 
The  rest  make  up ;  unknowing  of  the  cause. 
The  chief  admires  their  speed,  and  happy  omeni 
drawa"  [eyes: 

Then  thus  be  pray'd,  ^nd  flz'd  on  Heaven  hid 
*'  Hear  thou,  great  mother  of  the  deities^ 
With  turrets  crown'd,  (on  Ida's  holy  bill, 
Fierce  ti^rs,  rein'd  and  curb'd,  obey  thy  will). 
Firm  thy  own  omens,  lead  ns  on  to  fight. 
And  let  thy  Phrygians  conquer  in  thy  right'* 

He  said  no  more.     And  now  renewing  day 
Had  chas'd  the  shadows  of  the  night  away. 
He  chargM  the  soldiers  with  preventing  care, 
Theif  flags  to  foUbw,  and  their  arms  prepare ;  • 
Wam'd  of  th'  ensuing  figUt,  and  bade  them  hojj^ 
the  \frar. 

Nbw,  from  his  lofty  pwip,  he  ^ew'd  beldw. 
His  canip  cncompass'd,  ai»d  th'  enclosing  foe. 
His  blazing  shield  embrac'd,  he  held  oti  high  ; 
The  camp  receive  the  sign,  and  with  loud  shouts 
ireply.  [throw 

Hope  arms  their  courage :  from  their  towers  they 
Their  darts  with  double  force,  and  drive  the  toe 
Thus,  at  the  signal  given,  the  cranes  ansa 
Before  the  stormy  south,  and  blacken  all  the 
skies. 

King  Tunnis  wonder'd  at  the  fight  renewed  i 
Tdl,  looking  back,  the  Trajan  fleet  he  tiew'd  ; 
The  seas  with  swelling  canvass  cover'd  o'er  ; 
And  the  s%i(t  ships  descending  on  the  shore. 
The  Latians  saw  from  far,  with  dazzled  eyes, 
The  radiant  crest  that  seem'd  in  flames  to^rise; 
And  dart  diffusive  fires  around  the  field ; 
And  the  keen  glittering  of  the  golden  shield. 
Thus  threatening  comets,  when  by  night  they  Hid, 
Shoot  sattgume  streams,  and  sadden  all  the  skies : 
So  Si^itis,  flashing  ibrth  siillster  lights, 
Pale  human-kind  with  plagues  and  with  dry  fominfe 

frights. 
Yet  Turaus,  mith  undaunted  mind,  is  bent 
Tb  man  the  shores,  dnd  hinder  their  descent : 
And  thus  awakes  the  courage  of  hb  friends : 
"  Whatyou  so  long  have  wish'd,  kihd  fortunes  ends  s 
In  ardent  arms  to  meet  th'  invadlug  foe : 
Yon  find,  and  find  him  at  advantage  now* 
Yours  is  the  day,  you  need  but  only  dare : 
Yourliwords  will  make  you  masters  of  the  war. 
Your  sires,  your  sons,  your  houses,  and  your  landsV 
And  dearest  wives,  are  all  within  your  hands. 
Be  mindful  of  the  race  from  whence  you  Came; 
And  emulate  in  arms  your  fothers.'  fame.  ■ 

Now  take  the  time,  while  staggering  yet  they  ^tain 
With  feet  unfirm ;  and  prepossess  the  stnind : 
Fortune  befriends  the  bold."    Ko  more  he  said. 
But  balanc'd  whom  to  leave,  and  whom  to  lead  s 
Then  these  elects,  the  landing  to  prevent ; 
And  those  he  leaves,  to  keep  the  city  pent 

Meiiutnne  the  Trojan  Sends  hiatrOdp«  on  shore  I 
Some  arc  by  boats  expos'd,  fay  brid^  moi«. 
With  labouring  oats  they  beiur.  along  the  ftrantf^ 
Where  the  tide  languishes,  and  leap  a-laniL 
Tardhon  observes  the  coast  with  cafef^|  ^yei^ 
And  where  no  ford  he  finds,  no  water  ff\i^ 
Nor  billows  with  unequal  murmur  ro^w.    ' 
But  smoothly  ilidt  aionf  and  fwtU  tk^^MC^^ 
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that  eoai9»W  ltffr*4,  te4  thm  he  fm««  conuMuid, 
"  H<ire  ply  ypiir  ^ait,  «im1  at  all  baaacd  land : 
Forpe  on  the  vefcel,  that  her  ked  may  vauml 
This  hated  foil,  fad  furrow  hostile  gnNUid* 
I«t  me  «eciirely  land^  I  ask  no  QAore, 
Then  Hok  my  thip«,  or  ihatter  oa  the  shott.** 
This  69ry  4|ieecb  ioAaiaes  hit  feariul  friends, 
tlieytuf  at  every  0^9  and  every  ^retcherbeodt: 
They  run  their  ships  aground,  the  VPfseU  knock, 
(Th»i  forcVl  ashore)  and  tremhle  with  the  shock. 
Tarchon'f  alone  was  lost,  and  stranded  stood. 
Stuck  on  a  hank,  and  heaten  hy  the  flood. 
Shehraaks  her  hack,  the  loosened  sides  give  way. 
And  plunge  the  Tuscan  soldiers  in  the  sea. 
Their  hraken  oary  and  floating  planks  withstand 
Their  pasMge,  while  they  labour  to  the  land ; 
And  ebbing  tides  hear  back  «pon  th*  uncertain 
sand. 

^ow  Tumus  leads  bis  troops,  without  delay, 
^vancing  tp  the  ipergin  of  the  sea. 
'Ilie  trumpets  sound :  .£neas  first  assaiPd 
The  clowns  aew*fais*d  and  raw  ;  and  soon.pre- 
Great  Theron  (eU,  an  omen  of  the  fight :    [Tail'd. 
Great  Theron  Uirge  of  limbs,  of  giant  hefghL 
He  fiiat  in  open  Iklds  defy*d  the  prince, 
But  armour  scal*d  with  gold  was  no  defepoe 
Agaioiit  the  hied  sword,  which  open*d  wide 
H>s  plated  shield,  and  pierc*d  his  naked  side. 

Next,  Lycai&ll ;  who,  not  like  others  bom, 
Was  from  his  wretched  mother  ripp*d  and  torn  i 
5Wicred,  O  Phcebns !  kom  his  birth  to  thee. 
For  his  beginning  U£p  fr^n  biting  stael  was  fret. 
Noi(  far  from  him  wa^  Gyas  laid  along, 
Of  mqnftrousbulk;  with  Ciaseus  fierce  and  strong; 
Vain  hulk  and  strength ;  for  when  the  chief  aasail'd. 
Nor  valour*  >lor  Herculean  arms,  avaird; 
Nop  their  fain'd  father,  wont  in  war  to  go 
With  gref t  Alcidee,  while  be  toild  bebw. 
The  noisy  Pbaroa  neat  received  his  death, 
^Snaas  writh'd  his  daii,  and  stopped  his  bawling 

breath. 
Then  wretched  Cydon  bad  receiv*d  his  doom, 
AVho  courted  Clytius  m  bis  beardless  bloom. 
And  sought  with  lust  obscene  polluted  joys  « 
Tlie  Trqjan  sword  had  cur*d  his  love  of  bpya, 
Ha^  not  hii  seven  hold  brethren  stopped  the  course 
Of  the  ieroe  champion,  with  united  force. 
^^0ifen  darts  are  thrown  at  once,  and  some  rebound 
From  his  bright  shield,  some  on  his  helmet  sound: 
The  rest  had  reacbM  him,  but  bis  mother's  cut 
FrevenM  thoae,  and  tum*d  aside  in  air. 

The  prince  then  caird  Achates,  to  supply 
The  spears  that  knew  the  way  to  victory, 
Yhos^  fgital  weapons,  which,  inur'd  to  hlood. 
In  Grecian  bodies  under  Ilium  stood  : 
*'  ^ot  one  of  those  my  hand  shall  toss  in  vain 
AgaiuHt  our  foes,  on  this  contended  plain,'* 
He  said :  then  tteiz'd  a  mighty  spear,  and  threw  t 
Which,  wiog'4  «ith  fate,  through  Maon*s  buckler 

flew  I 
PiercM  all  the  brawm  plates,  and  i«ach*d  bis 
He  stagiier'd  with  intolerable  smart.  [heart : 

,Alcanor  saw  $  and  reach'd,  but  reach'd  in  vain,      . 
His  helping  hand,  Jiis  brother  to  susUiu. 
A  second  spear,  wliich  kept  the  former  course. 
From  the  s^me  bafid,  and  sent  with  equal  force. 
His  right  nrm  piev^'d,  and,  holding  on,  herefl 
His  use  of  both,  iind  pioion'd  down  bis  left. 
Then  Numitor,  from  his  dead  broUier,  drew 
Th'  i4-«i||e{i*d  ipev*  4|^^  ^  ^^  Tn^ian  thraw : 


Preventing  fiOe  <ttnct«  the  lance  amif. 
Which,  glancing,  only  mark'd  Achates'  thi^ 

In  pride  of  youth  the  Sabine  D^usus  i 
And  from  aiar  at  Dryups  took  his  aim. 
The  tpear  flew  hissing  through  the  middle  i. 
And  pierced  his  throat,  directed  at  bis  foot': 
It  stopped  at  once  the  passage  of  his  wind. 
And  the  firee  soul  to  flitting  air  lesign'd : 
His  forehead  was  the  first  that  struck  t^  gsmyi^i 
Life-blood  and  lifo  ruih'd  mingled  thrpi^tji^^ 

*  wound. 
He  slew  three  brothers  of  the  Borean  race. 
And  three,  whom  Ismarus,  their  native  plao|^ 
Had  sent  to  w^,  but  all  the  sons  of  llimr. 
Halesus  oiext,  the  bold  Aurunci  leady ; 
The  son  of  Neptune  to  his  aid  succeeds. 
Conspicuous  on  bis  horse  :  on  either  hai^ 
These  fight  to  keep,  and  those  to  win  the  1«|A 
With  mutual  blood  th'  Ausonian  soil  w  dy'd» 
While  on  iu  borders  each  their  claim  decide. 

As  winteiy  winds,  contendtug  in  the  sky. 
With  equal  force  of  lungs  their  titles  try  : 
They  rage,  they  roar ;  the  doubtful  rack  of  HettliU 
Sunds  without  motion,  and  the  tide  nodriTens 
Each  bent  to  conquer,  neither  ^de  tq  yield  | 
They  fong  suspend  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
Both  armies  thus  perform  what  courage  caa: 
Foot  set  to  foot,  and  mingled  man  to  man. 

But  in  another  part,  th'  Arcadian  horsf^ 
With  ill-success  engage  the  Latin  force. 
For  where  th'  impetuous  torrent,  rushing  ^kvwf , 
Huge  cra^y  stones,  and  rooted  tiecs  had  thr««% 
They  left  tkeir  couraers,  and,  unus'd  to  Qght 
On  foot,  were  scatter'd  in  a  shi^efol  flight. 
Pallas,  who  with  disdain  and  grief  had  vicw'd 
His  foes  pursuing,  and  bis  friends  pursu'd,  [vMirofl; 
Us'd  threatnings  mix'd  with  prayers,  bis  1^  i«- 
With,  tihese  to  moye  their  mindf ,  with  thqip  to  ik$ 

their  force. 
"  Which  way,  companions!  whither  would  jnmtna? 
By  you  yqunielves,  and  mighty  battles  won. 
By  my  great  sire,  by  his  esUblish'd  namef 
And  early  promise  of  my  future  fame ; 
By  my  youth,  emulous  qf  equal  right 
To  slpara  hb  hooouci,  shun  ignoble  flight. 
Trust  not  your    feet;  your  hfmds  most  h«if 

.your  way 
Thnough  yon  blapk  body,  and  that  tbid^  urpF* 
Tif  through  ths^t  forward  path  that  ve  i 

come: 
There  lies  our  way,  and  that  our  passaga  1 
Nor  powcn  abovQ,  nor  destinies  below. 
Oppress  our  arms ;  with  equal  strength  we  fO  a 
With  mortal  hands  to  meet  a  mortal  foe. 
Se^  on  wha^  foot  we  stand :  a  scanty  shqre-; 
The  sea  behind,  our  enemiea  before : 
No  passage  left,  unless  we  swim  the  main  ; 
Or,  forcing  these,  the  Trojan  trenches  gain.^ 
Thi$  said,  he  strode  with  eager  ha«te  along. 
And  bore  amidst  the  thickest  of  the  tbroi^. 
Lagns,  the  first  he  met,  with  fote  to  foe, 
Had  heav'd  a  stpne  of  mighty  weight  to  thnnr;  . 
Stooping,  the  spear  descended  oq  bi&  chine. 
Just  where  the  boqe  disiin^uish'd  either  loin : 
It  stuck  so  £Mt,  no  deeply  hury'd  Uy, 
That  scarce  the  victor  forc'd  tlie  steel  amijt, 

Hishon  caroe  oq,  b^^  wlfjle  be  mov'4  too  slqif 
To  wish'd  revenge,  the  pripce  prevents  his  hlqwi 
For.  warding  hU  at^  once,  at  once  he  pr^^'d,; 
And  plung'4  tt^  £ital  f#q|^  ifi  hia^ip^ 
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Then  lew^  AndieinoIiK  he  lakl  in  diMt, 
Who  staiii'd  hU  ttepdam's  bed  with  impious  loft. 
And  after  him  the  Daunian  twins  were  slain, 
Larii^  and  Thimbrus,  on  the  Latiaa  plain : 
So  wondrous  tike  in  ^ture,  shape,  and  size. 
At  caused  aQ  errour  in  their  parents'  eyes. 
Qratefiil  mistake !  but  soon  the  sword  decides 
The  nice  distinction,  and  their  fiite  divides. 
For  Thimbnas'  head  was  lopp'd :  and  Laris*  band, 
Bismember'd,  sought  its  owner  on  the  strand : 
The  trembling  Angers  yet  the  ftdchion  strain, 
And  threaten  «tiil  th'  intended  stroke  in  vajnl 

Now,  to  renew  the  charge,  th'  Arcadians  came  r 
Sight  of  such  acts,  and  sense  of  honest  shame, 
And  grief,  with  anger  mix*d,  tbdr  minds  inflaine. 
Then  with  a  casual  blow  was  Rhssteus  skun, 
Who  chanc'd,  as  Mlas  threw,  to  cross  the  plain ! 
The  6ying  spear  was  after  Uus  sent, 
]put  Kheteus  happened  on  a  death  unmeant: 
Trom  Teuthras  and  from  1V>^^  while  he  fled, 
The  lance,  athwart  his  body,  laid  him  dead. 
Rolt*d  fh>m  his  chariot  with  a  mortal  wound. 
And  intercepted  fate,  he  spum'd  the  ground. 

As  when  in  summer  welcome  winds  arise. 
The  watchful  shepherd  to  the  forest  flies. 
And  fires  the  midmost  plants ;  contagion  spreads, 
An4  catching  flames  infect  the   ne^hbouring 

heads; 
Around  the  forest  flies  the  furious  blast. 
And  all  the  leafy  nation  sinks  at  last ; 
And  Vulcan  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the  waste ; 
The  pastor,  pleased  with  his  dire  victory. 
Beholds  the  satiate  flames  in  sheeta  ascend  the 

»hyj 

So  Mlas'  troops  theU*  scattered  strength  unite; 
And,  pouring  on  their  foes,  their  prince  delight 

Ualesus  came,  fiarce  with  desire  of  blood 
(But  first  collected  in  his  arms  he  stood) ; 
Advancing  then  he  ply'd  the  spear  so  well, 
Ladon,  Jjemodoobus,  and  Pheres,  fell : 
Around  his  head  he  toss'd  his  glittering  brand. 
And  from  Strymonius  hew'd  his  better  hand, 
Held  up  to  guard  hb  throat :  then  hurl'd  a  stone 
At  Thoas'  ample  front,  and  piercM  the  bone : 
It  stfock  beneath  the  space  of  either  eye. 
And  blood,  and  mingled  brains,  together  fly. 
Dei;p  skill'd  in  future  fates,  Halesus'sire 
Bid  with  the  youth  to  k>nely  groves  retire : 
But,  when  the  father's  mortal  race  was  run, 
Din  Destiny  laid  hold  upon  the  son. 
And  haupd  him  to  the  war :  to  find  beneailh 
Th'  EvAudrian  spear  a  memorable  death. 
Pallas  th'  encounter  ?eeks ;  but,  ere  he  throws^ 
Td  Tuscan  Tiber  thus  address'd  bis  vows : 
**  O  sacred  stream,  direct  my  flymg  dart. 
And  give  to  pass  the  proud  Halesus'  heart : 
His  arms  and  spoils  thy  holy  oak  shall  bear." 
Pleas'd  with  the  bribe,  (he  god  receiv'd  bis  prayer; 
For,  while  his  shield  protects  a  friend  distxest. 
The  dart  came  driving  on,  and  pierced  his  breast 

But  Lausus,  no  small  portion  of  the  war, 
Pennits  not  panic  fear  to  veign  too  far, 
Caus'd  by  the  death  of  so  renowii'd  a  knight; 
But  by  his  own  example  cheers  the  fight 
Fierce  Abas  first  he  slew  ;  Abas,  the  stay 
Of  Trojaa  iiopes,  and  hiodrance  of  the  day. 
Hie  Phrygian  troops  escap'd  the  Greeks  in  vain. 
They,  and  their  mix'd  allies,  now  load  the  plain. 
To  the  rude  tJiock  of  war  both  armies  csCme, 
Tbi;  leaA^ft  ef ual,  and  t^eir  streogt^  the 


The  rear  so  press'd  the  (Wnt,  they  eeold  not  irielA  * 

Their  angry  weapons,  to  dispute  the  field* 

Here  Pallas  uiges  on,  and  Lausus  there. 

Of  equal  youth  and  beauty  both  appear, 

But  both  by  fate  forbid  to  breathe  their  native  air. 

Their  congress  in  Uie  field  great  Jove  withstands, 

Both  doomed  to  fall,  but  fall  by  greater  hands. 

Mean  time  Jutuma  warns  the  Daunian  ehkt 
Of  Lausus'  danger,  urging  swift  relief. 
With  his  driv'n  chariot  he  divides  the  crowd, 
.\nd,  making  to  his  friends,  thus  calls  doud  i 
**  Let  none  presume  his  needless  aid  to  join  ; 
Retire,  and  clear  the  field,  the  fight  is  mines 
To  this  right  hand  b  PaUas  only  due ; 
Oh  were  hb  Esther  here  my  just  reven^  to  vie* !"» 
Prom  the  fbrbiddea  space  hn  men  retir'd, 
Pallas  their  awe  and  the  stem  ^words  admir'd, 
Survey 'd  him  o'er  and  oVi*  with  wondering  sight, 
Stmck  with  hb  haughty  mien,  and  towerinf  heighC* 
Then  to  the  lung :  **  Your  empty  vahnts  forbear  ; 
Success  I  hope,  and  fate  I  cannot  fear. 
Alive  or  dead,  I  shall  deserve  a  natte : 
Jove  is  impartial,  and  to  both  the  same." 
He  said,  and  to  the  void  advanced  hb  pace  ; 
Pale  horrour  s»t  on  each  ircadsan  face. 
Then  Tumns,  from  hb  chariot  leaping  Kght, 
Addressed  himself  on  foot  to  smgle  fi^. 
And,  as  a  lion,  when  he  spies  froth  far 
A  bull  that  seeoM  to  meditate  the  war, 
Bending  hb  neck,  and  spuming  baok  the  sand. 
Runs  roaring  downward  from  hb  hilly  strand  t 
Imi^ine  eager  Tumus  not  more  How, 
To  rush  from  high  on  his  unequal  foe. 

Young  Pallas,  when  he  saw  the  chief  admio# 
Within  due  distance  of  hb  flying  lanee, 
Prepares  to  chacge  him  first,  resolv'd  to  try 
If  fortune  would  hb  want  offeree  supply  ( 
And  thus  to  Heaven  and  Herctlles  address'd  s 
**  Alcides,  ooce  on  Earth  Evander'sfitest, 
Hb  fon  azures  you  by  these  holy  rites. 
That  hospitable  board,  those  gmial  nights  ; 
Assbt  my  great  attempt  to  gain  thht  prise. 
And  let  proud  1>mius  vie#,  widi  dying  eyte. 
His  ravbb'd  spoils.*'    'Twas  hdud,  the  ^-abi  ra* 

queet; 
Alcides  aMHini'd ;  and  stafied  sighs  within  hb  hraadt 
Then  Jove,  to  sooth  his  sorrow,  tbos  began : 
"  Short  boonds  of  life  are  set  to  mortal  man ; 
Tb  virtue's  work  alone  to  stretch  the  narrow  spaik 
So  many  sons  of  gods  in  bfoody  fight. 
Around  the  walls  of  Troy,  have  lost  the  light : 
My  own  ^rpedeo  fell  beneath  his  fob, 
Nor  I,  hb  mighty  sure,  could  ward  the  Ueiw. 
Ev'n  Tur;ptts  shortly  shall  resign  hb  breatH  ; 
And  stands  already  on  the  verge  of  death.'* 
Thb  said,  the  god  permits  the  faUl  fight. 
But  from  the  Latian  fields  averts  hb  sight 

Now  with  full  force  iib  spear  young  PaUat 
threw; 
And,  having  thrown,  hb  stuning  fiilchion  drew  i 
The  steel  jait  graz'd  ilong  the  shouldergoint, 
An'l  mark  d  it  slightly  with  the  f  hmcii^  point 
Fierce  Tunus  first  to  nearer  distance  dittw. 
And  pob'd  his  pointed  spear  before  he  thttw ; 
Then,  as  the  winged  weapon  whiiu'd  along, 
'*  See  now,"  said  he,  "whose  arm  b  better  xtntni^** 
The  spear  kept  ott  the  foul  course,  nost^wd 
By  i^tes  of  iron,  which  o*er  the  shield  ^^^\a^^ 
Through  folded  brass  and  touch  boO-bii^^^w  m»s»*^ 
Hb  CiVikt  plerc'd,  ««d  |«Mh'd  hb  kfefe^  J|  W?^ 
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It)  rain  tHe  ydnth  iugft  at  the  broken  wood, 
The  soul  comes  isiuing  with  the  vital  hlood : 
He  falls ;  his  arms  Upon  his  body  sound  ; 
And  with  his  bloody  teeth  he  bites  the  ground. 
'  Tumus  bestrode  the  corpse :  •*  Arcadians  hear," 
Said  be;  *'  my  message  to  your  master  bear : 
Such  as  the  tire  deserved,  the  son  I  send : 
It  costs  him  dear  to  be  the  Phrygians'  friend. 
The  lifeless  body,  tell  him,  I  bestow, 
UnaskM,  to  rest  his  wandering  ghost  below.'* 
He  said,  and  trampled  down  with  all  the  force 
Of  his  left  foot,  and  spumed  the  wretched  corse: 
Then  snatchM  the  shining  belt,  with  gold  inlaid ; 
The  belt  EQrjrtion's  artful  hands  had  mftde : 
"Where  fifty  fatal  brides,  exprest  to  sight. 
All,  in  the  compass  of  one  mournful  night. 
Deprived  their  bridegrooms  of  returning  light. 

'  In  an  ill  hour  insulting  TumilB  tore 
Those  golden  spoils,  and  in  a  worse  he  wore^ 
P  mortals  I  blind  in  fate,  who  never  know 
To  bear  high  fortune,  or  endure  the  low !  ' 
The  time  shall  come,  when  Tumus,  but  in  Tain> 
Shall  wiih  untouched  the  trophies  of  the  slain : 
Shall  wish  the  fotal  belt  were  far  away  ; 
And  curse  the  dire  remembrance  of  the  day. 
Tlie  sad  Arcadians  from  th'  unhappy  field. 
Bear  back  the  brrathless  body  on  a  shield. 
O  grace  and  grief  of  war !  at  once  restored 
With  praises  to  thy  sire,  at  once  dqikir'd. 
On.fi  day  first  sent  thee  to  the  fighting  field, 
Beheld  whole  heaps  of  foes  in  battle  kilPd ; 
One  day  beheld  thee  dead,  and  borne  upon  thy 

shield. 
This  dismal  news,  not  from  nnoertain  fame. 
But  sad  spectators,  to  the  hero  came: 
His  friends  upon  the  brink  of  ruin  stand, 
Unless  reUevM  by  his  victorious  hand. 
He  whirls  his  swonl  around,  without  delay. 
And  hews  thrbogh  adverse  foos  an  ample  way ; 
To  find  fierce  Tumus,  of  bis  cgnquest  proud : 
Evander,  Pallas,  all  that  friendship  ow*d 
To  large  deserts,  are  present  to  his  eyes ; 
His  plighted  hand,  and  hospiuble  ties. 

Four  sons  of  Sulmo,  four  whom  Ufens  bred. 
He  took  in  fight,  and  living  victims  led, 
To  please  the  ghost  of  Pallas ;  and  expire 
In  sacrifice,  before  his  funeral  fire. 
At  Magus  next  he  threw:  he  stoop'd  below 
The  flying  spear,  and  shunned  the  promised  blow; 
Then,  creeping,  claspM  the  hero's  knees,  and 
"  By  young  lulus,  by  thy  father's  shade,  [pray'd : 
O  spare  my  life,  and  send  me  back  to  see 
My  longing  sire,  and  tender  progeny. 
A  lofty  bouse  I  have,  and  wealth  untoM, 
In  silver  ingots,  and  in  bars  of  gold  : 
All  these,  and  sums  besides,  which  see  no  day» 
The  ransom  of  this  one  poor  Kfc  shall  pay. 
If  I  survive,  shall  Troy  the  less  prevail  ? 
A  single  soul's  too  light  to  turn  the  scale.** 
He  said.    The  hero  sternly  thus  reply'd : 
*'  Thy  bars,  and  ingots,  and  the  sums  beside. 
Leave  fbr  thy  children's  lot    Thy  Turo'us  broke 
All  rules  of  war,  by  one  relentless  stroke, 
*When  Pallas  felt :  so  deems,  nor  deems  alone, 
My  father's  shadow,  but  my  living  son." 
Thii<»  having  raid,  of  kind  remorse  bereft. 
He  sciz'd  h  s  helm,  and  dragg'd  birt  with  his  left: 
Then  with  bis  right-band,  whilst  his  neck  he 

wreath'd. 
Up  to  the  hills  fais  shiaing  fijchioa  sheatbU 
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Apollo'i  priest,  fI»monidc8,  Wi4  n«al^. 
His  holy  fillets  on  his  front  appoar ; 
Glittering  in  arms  he  shone  amidst  the  crowd  J 
Much  of  his  god,  more  of  his  purple  proud : 
Him  the  fierce  Trojan  follow'd  through  the  field. 
The  holy  coward  fell :  and,  fbrc'd  to  yield, 
The  prince  stood  o'er  the  priest ;  and  at  one  blow 
Sent  him  an  offering  to  the  shades  below. 
His  arms  Seresthus  on  his  shoulders  bears, 
Dcsign'd  a  trcnphy  to  the  god  of  wars. 

Vulcanian  Csculus  renews  the  fight ; 
And  Umbro  bom  upon  the  mountain's  height. 
The  champion  cheers  his  troops  t'  encounter  those  i 
And  seeks  revenge  himself  on  other  foes. 
At  Anxur's  shield  he  drove,  and  at  the  blow 
Both  shield  and  arm  to  ground  together  go. 
Anxur  had  boasted  much  of  magic  charms, 
And  thought  he  wore  impenetrable  arms ; 
So  made  by  muttered  spells :  and  from  the  sphere*' 
Had  life  seCur'd  in  vain,  for  length  of  years. 
Then  Tarquitus  the  field  hi  triumph  trod ; 
A  nymph  his  mother,  ahd  his  sire  a  god. 
Exulting  in  bright  arms,  he  braves  the  prince  | 
\^^th  his  portended  lance  he  makes  defence : 
Bears  back  his  feeble  foe ;  then,  pressing  on, 
Arrests  his  better  hand,  and  drags  him  dou  n. 
Stands  o'er  the  prostrate  wrotch,  and  as  he  lay. 
Vain  talcs  inventing,  and  prepar'd  to  pray, 
Mows  off  hb  head ;  the  trank  a  moment  stood, 
Then  sunk,  and  roll'd  along  the  sand  in  blood. 
The  vengeful  victor  thus  upbraids  the  slain ; 
"  lae  there,  proud  man,  nnpity'd  on  the  plain  i 
Lie  there,  inglorious,  and  without  a  tomb. 
Far  fipom  thy  mother,  and  thy  native  home  t 
Expos'd  to  savage  beasts,  and  birds  t>f  prey  ;  - 
Or  thrown  for  f5iod  tonionstcTs  of  the  sea.** 

On  Lycas  and  AnUeus  next  he  ran. 
Two  chiefs  of  Tiiraus,  and  who  led  his  vtfn. 
They  fled  for  fear;  with  these  he  chas'd  along 
Camers  the  yellow-lock'd,  and  P^uma  strong. 
Both  great  in  arms,  and  both  were  fiiir  and  yoong  : 
Camers  was  son  to  Volscens  lately  slain, 
In  wealth  surpassing  all  the  Latian  train, 
And  in  Amycia  fix'd  his  sflent  easy  reign. 

And  as  iEgeon,  when  with  Heaven  he  strove. 
Stood  opposite  in  arms  to  mighty  Jove  ; 
Mov'd  all  his  hundred  hands,  provokM  the  war, 
Defyd  the  forky  lightning  from  afar : 
At  fifty  mouths  his  flaming  breath  expires. 
And  flash  for  flash  returns,  and  fires  fbr  fires  : 
In  his  right-hand  as  many  swords  he  wields. 
And  takes  the  thunder  on  as  many  shields : 
With  strength  like  his  the  Trojan  hero  stood. 
And  soon  the  fields  with  fallmg  crops  were  strow'd^ 
When  once  his  falchion  found  the  taste  of  blood. 
With  fhry  scanie  to  be  conceiv'd,  he  flew 
Against  NiphsBUS,  whom  four  coursers  drew. 
They,  when  they  see  the  fiery  chief  advance. 
And  ptishfng  at  their  chests  his  pointed  lance, 
Whed'd  with  so  swift  a  motion,  mad  writh  fear. 
They  drew  their  master  headlong  from  the  chair  i 
They  stare,  they  starts  nor  stop  their  course, 

before 
They  bear  the  bounding  chariot  to  the  shore. 

Now  LucagUs  and  Dger  scour  the  plains, 
With  two  white  steeds,'  but  Liger  holds  the  rein^ 
And  Lncagos  the  lofty  seat  maintains. 
Bold  brethren  both,  the  former  wav*d  in  air 
His  flaming  sword :  Jfineas  couch*d  his  spear, 
I  Vaug'd  to  threats,  and  more  unus'd  to  frar. 
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Then  Liger  that!  ^' Thy  confidence  is  vain 

To  'icape  from  hence,  at  from  the  Trqan  plain : 

Kor  thew  the  Meeds  which  Diomede  bestrode, 

Nor  this  the  chariot  where  Achilla  rode : 

Nor  Venus*  veil  is  here,  nor  Neptune*s  shield : 

Thy  fatal  hour  is  come :  and  this  the  field." 

Thus  Liger  vainly  vaunts :  the  Trojan  peer 

ReturnM  his  answer  with  his  flying  spear. 

Aa  Lucagns  to  lash  his  horses  bends, 

Prone  to  the  wheels,  and  his  left  foot  protends, 

Prepor'd  for  flight,  the  fistal  dart  arrives. 

And  through  the  border  of  his  buckler  drives ; 

Pass^li  through,  and  pierc'd  his  groin ;  the  deadly 

found. 
Cast  from  hb  chariot,  rolVd  him  on  the  ground. 
Whom  thus  the  chief  upbraids  with  scomftil  i'pite : 
^'  Blame  not  the  slowness  of  your  steeds  in  flight  $ 
Tain  shadows  did  not  force  their  ewift  retreat  i 
But  yon  yourself  forsake  your  empty  seat.*' 
.  He  said,  and  seiz'd  at  oooe  the  loosen'd  rein 
(For  Liger  lay  already  ou  the  plain 
By  the  same  shock);  then,  stretching  out  his  hands. 
The  recreant  thus  his  wretched  life  demands : 
**  ffow  by  thyself,  O  more  than  mortal  man  ! 
By  her  and  him  from  whom  thy  breath  began. 
Who  fbrm*d  thee  thus  divine,  I  beg  thee  spare 
This  forlieit  life,  and  hear  thy  su|>pliant*s  prayer.'* 
Thus  much  be  spol^e  $  and  more  he  would  have 

said. 
But  t^  stem  hero  tom*d  aside  his  head, 
And  cut  him  thort :  "  I  hear  another  man, 
Vou  Ulk*d  not  thus  befbte  the  fight  began : 
Now  take  your  torn :  and,  as  a  brother  should, 
Attepfi  your  brother  to  the  Stygian  flood:*' 
Then  through  his  breast  his  fistal  sword  he  sent. 
And  the  soul  issqed  at  the  gaping  vent. 
As  storms  the  skies,  and  torrents  tear  the  ground. 
Thus  |rag*d  the  prince,  and  scatter'd  deaths  aroand : 
At  length  Ascanius,  and  the  Trojan  train, 
Broke  from  the  camp,  so  long  hefieg'd  in  vain. 
Meantime  the  king  of  gqds  and  mortal  man 
Held  c^ference  with  his  queen,  and  thus  began  i 
f*  My  sister-goddess,  and  well  pleasmg  wife. 
Still  think  you  Venus*  aid  supports  the  strife  ; 
Sustains  her  Th^ans,  or  themselves  alone. 
With  inborn  valour,  force  their  fortune  on  ? 
How  fierce  in  fight,  with  courage  undecay*d  I 
Jndge  if  such  warriors  want  immorUl  aid." 
To  whom  the  goddess  with  the  charming  eyes. 
Soft  iu  her  tone,  subflbissively  replies : 
*<  Why,  O  my  sovereign  lord',  whose  frown  I  fear, 
ApA  cannot,  nnconcem*d,  your  anger  bear; 
Why  urge  you  thus  my  grief  ?  when,  if  I  still 
(As  once  I  was)  were  mistic»  of  your  will. 
From  your  almighty  power,  your  pleasing  wife 
Might  gain  the  grace  of  lengthening  Tomus*  lifb  ; 
.  Securely  snatch  him  from  the  fatal  fight; 
And  gbe  him  to  bis  aged  fisther's  sight. 
Now  let  him  perish,  since  yon  bold  it  good, 
And  glut  the  Trojans  with  his  pions  blood. 
Yet  from  our  lineage  he  derives  his  nanie, 
And  in  the  fourth  degree  from  god  Bilumnus  came 
Yet  he  devoutly  pays  you  rites  divhie> 
And  ofi'crs  daily  incense  at  yonr  shrine.*' 

Then  shortly  thus  the  sovereign  god  reply*d ; 
"  Since  in  my  power  and  goodness  you  confide ; 
If  for  a  little  space,  a  lengthen*d'spah. 
You  beg  rt'prieve  ibr  this  expivmg  roan : 
1  grant  yon  leave  to  take  yoitr  Tomus  hence, 
f ron  his^Ht  &te,  and  »n  mff^t  dlipense. 


But  if  some  secret  meaning  lies  beneath, 
To  save  the  shcrt-liv*d  youth  from  destinM  death  t 
Or  if  a -farther  thought  you  entertain, 
To  change  the  fates,  you  feed  your  hq>e8  in 
vain." 
To  whom  the  goddess  thus,  with  weeping  eyes  % 
*'  And  what  if  that  request  your  tongue  denies, 
Your  heart  should  grant ;  and  not  a  short  reprieve^ 
But  length  of  certain  life  to  Tumus  give  ? 
Ntiw  speedy  death  attends  the  guiltless  youth. 
If  my  presaging  soul  divines  with  truth  : 
Which,  O  !  1  wish  might  enr  thro*  causeless  fears. 
And  you  (for  you  have  power)  prolong  his  years.*' 
Thus  having  said,  involved  in  clouds,  she  flies. 
And  drives  a  storm  before  her  through  the  skies. 
Swift  she  descends,  alighting  on  the  plain, 
Where  the  fierce  foes  a  dubious  fight  maintam. 
Of  air  condensed,  a  spectre  soon  she  made, 
And  what  iEneas  was,  such  seem'fl  the  shafie, 
Adom*d  with  Dardan  arms,  the  phantom  bora 
His  head  aloft,  a  plumy  crest  he  wore : 
Tliis  hand  appear*d  a  shining  sword  to  wield, 
And  that  su^tain*d  an  imitated  shield : 
With  manly  mien  he  stalk*d  along  the  ground ; 
Nor  wanted  voice  bely*d,  nor  vaunting  ftound. 
(Thus  haunting  ghosts  appear  to  waking  sight. 
Or  dreadful  visions  m  our  dream«i  by  night.) 
The  spectre  seems  the  Daunian  chief  to  dare. 
And  flourishes  his  empty  sword  ih  ahr : 
At  this  advancing,  Tumus  hurPd  his  spear; 
The  phantom  wheel*d,  and  seem'd  to  fly  fbr  fear. 
Deluded  Tumos  thought  the  Trojan  fled, 
And  with  vain  hopes  his  haughty  fancy  fed. 
"  Whither,  O  coward!"  (thus  he  calls  aloud, 
Nor  fbqnd  he  spoke  to  wind,  and  chas'd  a  cloud ;) 
"  Why  thus  forsake  your  brid«* !  Receive  from  ma 
The  ^ted  land  yon  sought  so  long  by  sea  " 
He  said ;  and,  brandishing  at  once  his  blade. 
With  eager  pace  pursn*d  the  flymg  shade. 
By  chance  a  ship  was  futen*d  to  the  shore, 
Which  from  old  Clusium  king  Osinius  bore : 
The  plank  was  ready  laid  for  safp  ascent ; 
For  shelter  there  the  trembling  shadow  bent. 
And  skipp'd,  and  sculk*d,  and  under  batches  went. 
Exulting  Tumus,  with  regardless  haste, 
Ascends  the  plank,  and  to  the  galley  pass'd. 
Scarce  had  he  reach'd  the  prow,  Satumia's  hand 
The  hausers  cuts,  and  shoots  the  ship  from  land. 
With  wind  in  poop,  the  vessel  ploughs  the  sea, 
And  measures  back  with  speed  her  former  way. 
Meantime  i&ieas  seeks  his  absent  foe,     - 
And  sends  his  slaughter'd  troop  to  shades  below. 
The  guileful  phantom  now  forsook  the  shrowd. 
And  flew  sublime,  and  vanish 'd  in  a  cloud. 
Too  late  young  Tumus  the  delusion  found. 
Far  on  the  sea;  still  making  from  the  ground. 
Then,  thankless  for  a  life  redeem'd  by  shame, 
With  sense  of  honour  stung,  and  forfeit  fame, 
Fearful  besides  of  what  in  fight  had  pass'd, 
His  hands  and  haggard  eyes  to  Heaven  he  cast 
"  O  Jove  !**  he  cry'd,  **  fbr  what  offence  have  I 
Deserv*d  to  bear  this  endless  infamy  > 
Whence  am  I  forc'd,  and  whither  am  I  borne. 
How,  and  with  what  reproach,  shall  I  return ! 
Shall  ever  I  behold  the  latian  plain. 
Or  see  Laurentum's  lofty  towers  again? 
What  will  they  say  of  their  deserting  ohief  ? 
The  war  was  mine,  I  flv  from  their  relief: 
I  led  to  slaughter,  and  in  slaughter  leave  ; 
And  ev*B  firom  hence  their  dying  giooii^  t«D«t'*^ 
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Hefe,  over-miltcli*<l  hi  fight,  in  heaps  they  lie. 
There,  scattered  o'er  the  fieldi,  ignobly  fly* 
Gape  wtOe,  O  Earth  !  and  draw  me  down  ali^ 
Or,  oh,  ye  pitying  winds  !  a  wretch  relieve  $ 
On  sands  or  shelves  the  splittrog  vessel  drWe : 
Or  set  roe  shtpwreck'd  on  some  desert  shore, 
Where  no  Rutulian  eyes  may  see  roe  more ; 
'  Unknown  to  friends,  or  foes,  or  conscious  fame, 
Lest  she  should  follow,  and  my  flight  proclaim  '** 

Thus  Tumus  rav^d^  and  various  fates  revolv'd, 
The  choice  was  doubtful,  but  the  death  resulv*d» 
And  now  the  sword,  and  now  the  aea  took  place : 
That  to  reven^,  and  this  to  purge  disffraoe. 
Sometimt^  he  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  ms^ni, 
By  stretch  of  arras  the  distant  shore  to  gain : 
Thrice  he  the  sword  assayed,  and  thrice  the  flood  5 
But  JuBO,  mov'd  with  pity,  both  withstood ; 
And  thrice  repressed  his  rage :  strong  gales  supply'd, 
And  pushUl  the  vessel  o'er  the  swelKog  tide. 
At  length  ffhe  lands  him  on  his  native  shores, 
And  to  his  father-s  longing  arms  restores. 

Meantime,  by  Jovc'm  impulse,  Mezeottns  arm'd. 
Succeeding  Tumus,  with  his  ardour  warm'd 
His  fainting  friends,  reproached  their  shamc^Tul 

flight, 
Repeird  the  victors,  and  renewM  the  fight* 
Against  their  kio^  the  Tuscan  troops  conspire. 
Such  is  their  hate,  ancTsuch  their  fierce  desire 
Of  wish'd  revenge :  on  him,  and  him  alone. 
All  hands  employ'd,  and  all  their  darts  tart  thrown. 
He,  like  a  solid  rock  by  seas  encloe'd. 
To  raging  winds  and  roaring  waves  opftosM ; 
From  bis  proud  summit  looking  down,  disdaina 
Their  empty  menace,  and  unmov'd  remains. 

Beneath  his  feet  fell  haughty  Hebrus  dead^ 
Then  Tatagus ;  and  Palmus,  as  he  fled: 
At  Latagus  a  weighty  stone  be  fluilg, 
His  face  was  flatted,  and  his  helmet  rung; 
But  Palm  us  from  bahipd  receives  his  wound, 
Hamstringed  he  falls,  and  groveb  on  the  ground: 
His  crest  and  annoar,  from  his  body  torn, 
Thy  shoulders,  Laofiis,  and  thy  head  adorn. 
Eftis  and  Mymai,  both  of  Troy,  be  slew; 
Mymas  hia  birth  fVom  fiur  Theano  drew : 
Bom  on  that  frtal  ni|fht,  when,  big  with  fire. 
The  quetfn  produc'd  yomig  Paris  to  his  sire. 
But  Paris  In  the  Phrygian  fields  was  slain ; 
Unthinking  Mymas,  on  the  Latian  plain. 

And  as  a  savage  boar  on  mountaaos  bred, 
With  farest  mast  and  fatteomg  manbes  M ; 
When  once  he  sees  himself  in  toils  enelosM, 
By  iumtsmen  and  their  eager  hounds  opposed, 
He  whets  his  tusks,  and  turns,  and  dares  the  wat ; 
Til'  invaders  dart  their  javelins  from  afar; 
All  keepaloo^  and  safely  shout  ardtmd, 
But  none  presumes  to  give  a  nearer  «twndk 
He  frets  and  froths,  erects  his  biistjed  Ind^, 
Aud  shakes  a  grove  of  lanoes  from  bis  side : 
Not  otherwise  the  troops^  with  hate  inspired 
And  just  revense,  against  the  tyrant  fir»d  ; 
Their  darts  with  ckunour  at  a  dtstance  drive, 
And  only  keep  the  languished  war  alive. 

Fi-om  Corittis  came  Acron  to  tJie  fight,     [night 
Who  lieft  his  spouse  betroth'd  and  unconsummate 
Mezentius  sees  him  thn>ugh  the  squadrons  ride. 
Proud  of  the  purple  favours  of  his  brido. 
Then ,  as  a  hungry  lion,  who  behokls 
A  cramesoine  goat,  who  frisks  about  the  folds. 
Or  beamy  sta^^,  that  graces  on  the  plain ; 
He  rons,  he  roars,  he  shakes  his.  rising  mane  f 


He  grins,  and  opens  afide  Iric  |^kfiM6y  j«wi^ 
The  prey  lies  panting  underneath  his  paw«s 
He  fillb  bin  fiuuisb'd  laaw,  his  ifioath  rant  o*«r 
With  unqbewM  morsels^  white  be  ehums  the  | 
So  proud  Mesentius  rushes  on  his  fbes^    ^ 
And  first  unhappy  Acion  overtfarowa  .- 
Stretch  d  at  bis  length,  he  spans  the  swarthy 

ground,  [woniiil.- 

fhe  lance,  besmeared  with  blood,  fiea  brohen  in  tll# 

Then  with  disdain  the  haughty  vk:tor  vi«w*d 
Orodea  flying,  nar  the  wretch  pursn'd : 
9or  thouidit  the  dastard's  back  deserv'd  a  wooad^ 
^ut  running  gain'd  th*  advantage -of  the  groaii4i 
Then,  turning  short,  he  met  him  face  to  friee. 
To  give  his  victory  the  better  giace. 
OrodesMIs,  in  equal  fight  opprest; 
Mezentias  fisi'd  his  fwt  tqxm  his  breast. 
And  rested  lancet  and  thus  aloud  he  criei, 
**  Lo,  here  the  champion  of  my  rebeb  lies  i*^ 
The  flelda  around  with  Id  Pssao  ring. 
And  peals  of  shouta  applaud'the  conqu'ring  Idng4 
At  this  the  VBnquJsli*d,  with  h\*  dying  breath. 
Thus  faintly  spoke,  and  prophesyM  in  death  : 
"  Nor  thoM,  proud  man,  nnpunish*d  sfaalt  remain  % 
Like  death  attends  theeoa  this  fatal  plain.** 
llienv  aourly  saniling,  thos  the  king  repVd  s 
"  Far  what  beloogs  twme,  lac  Jove  provide; 
But  die  thou  flist,  whalevar  chance  enme.*' 
He  said,  and  from  the  wound  the  weapon  direw  : 
A  hovering  olist  came  swionniBg  o*er  his-i^^ht^ 
And  seal  d  his  e3res  in  everlasting  night 

By  Cadicna,  AlcaSboua  was  slain ; 
Sacrator  laid  Hydaspea  on  the  plain : 
Oi»es  the  strong  to  greater  strength  mnsC  yieH  ? 
He,  with  Parthenitts,  were  by  Rapo  kilTd. 
Then  brave  Messapus  BricHJes-slew, 
Who  from  LycaonTs  blood  hia  Ikieage  dreww 
But  irom  his  headstrong  horse  his  fiste  he  fcmid. 
Who  threw  hia  master  ar.  be  nMule  a  honnd ; 
The  chiefs  aigbtmg,  stuck  him  to  ^e  ground. 
Then  Clooitis  hand  in  bavd>  on  fhot  assails. 
The  Trojan  sinks,  and  Neptune's  son  prevailai 

Agis  the  Lycian,  stepping  forth  with  pride» 
To  single  fight  the  boldest  foe  defy'd  ; 
Whom  Tuscan'Valems  by  fbroe  o'errame^ 
And  not  bely'd  hiamighty  fiitber*s  fkme. 
Salius  t*  death  the  gnat  Antronios  sent. 
But  the  same  fate  the  victor  underwent ; 
Slain  b^  Ncalccs'  hand.  weltskillM  to  throw 
The  flying  datt»  and  draw  the  fsr-deceiring  bow. 

llius  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  e<|aaf  chance ; 
By  turns. they  quit  their  gronnd,  by  turns  advances 
Victom,  and  vaaquish'd,  hi  the  vanrions  field; 
Nor  wholly  overcome,  nor  whoNy  yield; 
The  gods  from  Heaven  snrvey  the  fhtal  striffe. 
And  manra  the  anseriea  of  hnman  llfi*. 
Above  tha  rest  two  goddt^ses  appear 
ConcemM  for  each :  lieie  Vemis,  Juno  titero: 
Amidst  l9ia  crowd  infernal  At^shakea     " 
Her  scourge  ateft,  and  orest  of  hissing  sn^Kes. 

Once  more  the  proud  Mesentius.  with  disdain, 
Brandish'd  his  spear,  and  mih'd  into  the  plain : 
\^'here  towering  in  the  midmost  ranks  heatbodj 
Like  tall  Olrion  stalking  ai*er  the  flood : 
When  with  his  braWny  breast*he  cuts  the  waves. 
His  shoulders  scarce  the  topmost  billow  laves. 
Or  like  a  mountain-ash.  whose  roots  are  spr^d,^  • 
Deep  fixt  in  earth,  in  ctonds  he  hides  his  head. 

ThitTn^an  prince  beheld  him  fh»m  aitii% 
And  dauotlass  UBdntMtetbe  ctaulitfBl  wor^ 
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FoN'd  on  his  base,  Meaemiiis  ftood  the  f hock. 
He  ttood»  and,  itieasurtng  hHi  with  careful  eyes 
The  fpace  hit  spear  could  reach,  aloud  he  cries: 
*'  My  strong  right  hand,  and  sword,  assist  my 
(Those  oidy  gods  Mezentius  wiH  invoke.)  [stroke; 
His  armour,  from  the  Trojan  pirate  torn, 
Bjr  my  trhnnphant  Lausos  shall  be  worn." 
He  said,  and  with  his  utmost  force  he  threw 
The  massy  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  6ew, 
Reach'd  the  celestial  shield  that  stopped  the  coarse; 
But  glancing  thence,  the  yetonbroken  force 
Took  a  hew  bent  obliquely,  and  bt^ixt 
The  sides  and  bowels  lkm*d  Anthores  flx*d« 
Anthores  had  from  Argos  travelPd  fkr, 
Alcides*  friend,  and  brother  of  the  war : 
Till,  tir'd  with  toib,  fair  lUhf  he  choae, 
And  in  ETander*s  palace  sought  repose: 
Kdtr  falling  by  another  wound,  his  eyes 
He  cast  to  Hearen,  on  Argus  thinks,  and  diet. 

The  pious  Trojan  then  his  jarelin  sent ;  ^ 

The  shield  gave  way :  throus'h  treble  plates  it  went 
Of  solid  brass,  of  linen  trcb^  roll'd. 
And  three  bull-hides,  #hioh  round  the  buckler  rolPd. 
All  these  it  passed,  resistless  hi  the  course, 
Traiispierc*d  his  thigh,  and  spent  its  dying  force. 
The  gaping  wound  gnshM  out  a  crimsoo  flood ; 
The  Trojan,  glad  with  sight  of  hostile  blood. 
His  fillchion  drew,  to  closer  6ght  addressed. 
And  with  new  fbrce  his  fainting  fbe  oppressed. 

His  father's  peril  Lausus  viear'd  witli  grief. 
He  sigh*d,  he  wept,  he  ran  to  bis  relief: 
And  here,  heroic  youth,  'tis  hfcre  I  must 
Tb  thy  immortal  memory  be  just ; 
And  ^ing  an  act  so  noble  and  so  ne#, 
Posterity  will  scarce  believe  *tis  true. 
Pain'd  with  bis  wound,  and  useless  fbr  the  fight. 
Tile  ftither  sought  to  save  himself  by  flight: 
Encumber'd,  slow  he  dragged  the  spear  along. 
Which  pierc'd  his  thigh,  and  in  hte  buckler  him^ 
The  pious  youth,  resolved  on  death,  betow 
The  lifted  swbrd  sprincrs  forth,  to  fece  the  ftie  | 
Protects  his  parent,  and  prevents  the  blow. 
Shouts  of  applause  ran  ringing  throng^  the  fidd. 
To  see  the  son  the  vanquished  fkther  shield : 
AH  fir'd  with  generous  indignation  strive ; 
And,  with  a  storm  of  darts,  at  distance  drive 
The  Trojan  chief:  who,  held  at  bay  from  far, 
On  his  Vulcanian  orb  sustain'd  the  war. 

As  #hen  thick  hail  conies  rattling  in  the  wind, 
The  ploughman,  fiassenger,  and  labouring  hind. 
For  shelter  to  the  neighbouring  covert  fly  ; 
Or  hdus'd,  or  safe  in  hollow  Caverns  lie ; 
But,  that  o'erblown,  when  Heaven  above  them 
Return  to  travel,  afid  rene#  their  toils ;      [imites, 
JBoeas,  thus,  o'erwhelm'd  on  every  side. 
The  storm  of  darts,  undaunted,  dW  abide ;  [cry»d : 
And  thus  to  Lausus  loud,  with  friendly  threatening, 
**  Why  wilt  thou  rash  to  certain  death,  and  rage 
In  rash  srttempts,  beyond  thy  tender  aj^e, 
Betray'd  by  pious  love  ?''  Nor,  thui  fbrebotn. 
The  yonth  desists,  but  with  fnsoHing  Scorn 
Provokes  the  fingerinf^  prince,  whose  pa(tietic6, 

tir'd. 
Gave  plaije,  rfnd  at!  his  breast  #ith  ftiry  fifd. 
Tor  now  the  Pates  pr^par'd  tlieir  sharpened  shears; 
And,  lifted  high,  the  flaming  swoftl  appears, 
Which  full  descending,  #}th  a  frightful  sway, 
Thrb'  Shield  and  corslet  fotc'd  th'  impetuouf  way. 
And  bttried  deep  io  hh  itir  bosofli  Uif. 


Th^  timt^le  stresM  thrMgh  the  tte  aMibor  sircM 
And  drnicli'd  tb'  eaibx>oider*d  aoat  Mt  Biocksr 

wove; 
And  life  at  length  fbtsook  his  heaTiog  heart. 
Loth  from  so  sweet  a  mansioii  to  depart. 

But  when,  with  blood  and  paleness  all  o'trspre*i. 
The  pious  prince  beheld  yoimg  Laosus  dead ; 
He  piav'd,  he  wcpl,  the  sight  an  image  broonhi 
Of  h»  own  filial  Inve ;  a  sadly  pleasing  thought! 
Then  stretch'd  his  hand  to  hold  him  up,  and  said,' 
"  Poor  halpless  youth  !  what  praises  can  be  pod 
To  love  BO  great,  to  such  transcendent  store 
Of  early  worth,  and  sure  presftge  of  more ! 
Accept  n  hate'er  .Cneas  can  aflbrd : 
Untouched  thy  arms,  untaken  be  thy 
And  all  that  pteas'd  thi-e  living,  still 
Inviolate,  and  sacred  to  the  slain ! 
Thy  body  on  thy  parents  I  bestow 
To  rest  thy  sool,  at  least  if  shadows  know, 
Or  have  a  sense  of  human  throgs  below. 
There  to  thy  fellow-ghosts  with  glory  tell, 
<  Twas  by  the  great  Areas'  hand  I  fell.'  ^ 
With  this  his  distant  fi-iends  he  beckons 
Provokes  their  dnty,  and  prevents  their  fear : 
Himself  assists  to  lifk  him  from  the  ground. 
With  clotted  locks,  and  blood  that  weU*d  frodi  onl 
the  wound. 

Meantime  hb  father,  now  nb  ftAer,  itOD^ 
And  wash*d  hb  wounds  by  Tiber's  yellow  flood  s 
Opprest  with  anguish,  panting,  and  oVnpent^ 
His  fainting  limbs  against  an  oak  he  leant. 
A  bough  his  bruen  helmet  did  sustain. 
His  heavier  arms  lay  scattered  on  the  plain  i 
A  chosen  train  of  youth  around  him  sund. 
His  drcx>ping  head  was  rested  on  His  band : 
His  grisly  beard  his  pensive  bosom  sought. 
And  all  on  Lausus  rin  his  restless  thought. 
Careful,  concem'd  his  danger  to  prevent. 
He  much  inquired,  and  many  a  message  setit 
To  warn  him  from  the  field :  alas  !  in  vain ; 
Behold  his  mournful  fbl lowers  bear  him  slain : 
O'er  his  broad  shield  still  guSh'd  tlie  yawninf 

wound. 
And  drew  a  bloody  trail  idong  tht  gronnd. 

Far  off  he  heard  their  criei,  far  off  dMa'd 
The  dire  event  with  a  fbre|>oding  mhid. 
With  dust  he  spritfkled  first  Ms  hoary  he«d. 
Then  both  bis  lifted  hands  to  Heaved  he  spread ; 
Last  the  dear  corpse  embracing,  thus  he  said : 
"  What  joys,  alas !  coold  this  frail  being  givn» 
That  I  bav^  been  so  covetous  to  live  } 
To  see  my  son,  ahd  such  a  sso,  resign 
His  nfe,  a  ransom  fbr  presuring  ihina? 
And  am  I  then  preserv'd,  and  art  tbott  lost  > 
How  much  too  near  has  that  nedemptton  cott  f 
Tis  noHr  my  bitter  banishmant  t  feel ; 
1'his  is  a  wound  too  deep  fbr  tiihe  to  baU. 
My  guilt  ihy  growing  tikuto  M  defame, 
My  blackness  blotted  lliy  nnblemish'd  nam*. 
Chas'd  from  a  throne,  abandbh'd,  and  exlHd, 
For  ftnrt  misdeeds,  t^ere  punitkhmrhts  too  oiiM  t 
I  ow'd  my  people  th«se,  and  from  their  bnte 
With  less  resentment  could  have  borne  my  fht% 
And  yet  I  live,  aitf)  yet  sustah)  the  slyht 
Of  hated  men,  and  of  more  hated  light : 
But  will  not  long."    Witfi  that  be  riis'd  fhMi 

gronnd 
His  fainting  limbs,  that  ststfteT'd  with  hb  itoond 
Yet  with  a  mind  resolv'd,  and  ttnappaH'd 
With  i«lan  «r  psriU,  f*  hb  oQQMer  ^aya : 
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MrdiUBioafh*d»  well-nitBdg'd,  wbrnn  biuMelf  4i(l  f 
With  dsily  care,  and  mounted  with  success :  [dress  I 
His  aid  in  anus,  his  ornament  in  peace. 

Soothing  hiscoorajra  with  a  gentle  stroke. 
The  steed  soein'd  senublfr  while  thas  he  spoke : 
f*  O  Rbsebus,  we  have  liv'd  too  long  for  me 
(If  life  and  long  were  terms  that  could  agree) ; 
This  day  thou  either  shalt  bring  back  the  head 
And  bloody  trophies  of  the  Trojan  dead ; 
IpU  day  thou  eitlier  shalt  revenge  my  woo 
Foe  murdered  Lausus,  on  his  cpiel  foe ; 
Or,  if  inexorably  fate  deny 
Our  conquest,  with  thy  conquered  master  die : 
Tor,  after  such  a  lord,  I  rest  secore. 
Thou  wilt  no  foreign  reins,  or  Trqjan  load,  endure." 
He  saidU  and  straight  th*  officious  cour^r  kneels 
To  take  his  wonted  weight     Hb  hands  he  fills 
With  pointed  javelins :  on  his  head  he  lac'd 
His  glittei;iiig  helm,  which  terribly  was  graced 
With  waving  horse-hair,  nodding  from  afar ; 
Then  spurr'd  his  t&undering  steed  amidst  the  war. 
Love,  anguish,  wrath,  and  grie^  to  madness 

wrought. 
Despair,  and  secret  sliame,  and  oonsciotui  thought 
Of  inborn  worth,  his  Ubouring  soul  oppressM, 
Boll'd  in  his  eyes,  and  ragM  within  his  breast. 
Then  loud  he  callM  .Sneas  thrice  by  name, 
The  loud  repeated  voice  to  glad  ^oeas  came. 
**  Great  Jove,"  be  said,  "  and  the  far-shooting  god, 
Inspi^  thy  mind  to  m^e  thy  challenge  good." 
He  spoke  no  more,  but  bastenM,  void  of  fear. 
And  threatened  with  his  long  protended  spear. 
To  vhom  Mtzentius  thus:  '*Thy  vaunts  are, 
y  Lauyus  lies  extended  oa  the  pHin :         [yain, 
e's  losfr!  thy  conquest  is  already  won. 
The  wretched  sire  is  murdered  in  the  son* 
Nor  fate  I  fear,  but  all  the  gods  defy,   • 
Porbear  thy  threats,  my  business  is  todi«; 
But  fim  receive  this  parting  legacy." 
He  said :  and  straight  a  whirling  dart  he  sent; 
Another  after,  and  another  went. 
Kound  in  a  spacious  ring  he  rides  the  field. 
And  vainly  plies  th*  impenetrable  i>hield  : 
Thrice  rode  he  round,  and  thrice  iBoeas  wheePd, 
Turned  as  he  tnm'd ;  the  golden  orb  withstood 
The  strokes ;  and  bore  about  an  iron  wood. 
Impatient  of  delay,  and  weary  grown, 
Still  to  defend)  and  to  defend  alone ; 
To  wrench  the  darts  which  in  his  buckler  light, 
Urg,*d'and  o'erlabour  d  in  unequal  fight : 
At  length  reaolvM,  he  throws  with  all  bis  force 
FuU  at  the  temples  of  the  warrior-horse. 
Just  where  ^he  stroke  was  aim'd,  th*  unerring  spear 
Made  way,  and  stood  tnius6xt  through  either  ear. 
Seiz'd  with  unwonted  pun,  surprised  with  fright. 
The  wounded  steed  curvets ;  and,  rai»*d  upright, 
Lights  on  his  feet  before;  his  hoofii  behind 
Spring  up  in  air.  aloft,  and  lash  the  t^ind. 
Down  .comes  the  rider  headlong  from  h^s  height^ 
His  horse  came  after  with  unwieldy  weight; 
And,  floundering  forward,  pitching  on  his  head. 
His  lord!8  eocumbeiM  shoulder  overlaid  : 
Fn^  either  host  the  mingled  shouts  and  crie^ 
OfTrojansand  Rutulians  rend 'the  skies. 
.^eas,  hastening,  wav'd  his  fatal  sword 
High  o»er  his  head,  with  this  reproachful  word  : 
•*  Now,  where  are  now  thy  vaunts,  the  fierce  disdain 
Of  proud  Mezentius,  ajwl  the  lofty  strain  ?" 

Struggling,  and  wildly  staring  on  the  skies. 
With  scar^  r«oover*d  sight,  he  thus  replies : 


*' Why  tbew  bsttteing  wofda,  this  waite  of  !bf«9l}|»  1 
To  souls  undaunted,  and  secure  of  death  } 
*Ti8  no  dishonour  for  the  brave  to  die. 
Nor  came  I  here  with  hope  of  victory. 
Nor  ask  I  lifo,  nor  fought  with  that  dcstgn  t 
As  1  had  us'd  my  fortune,  use  thou  thine. 
My  dying  son  contracted  no  such  band ; 
The  gift  is  hateful  from  his  murderer's  hand* 
For  this,  this  only  fi^vour  let  me  sue : 
If  pity  can  to  conquered  foes  be  due. 
Refute  it  not:  but  let  my  body  have 
The  last  retreat  of  humtn  kind,  a  grave. 
Too  well  I  know  th'  insultidg  people's  hate ; 
Protect  nje  froqa  their  veugeiHice  after  fate ; 
This  refuge  for  my  poor  remains  provide. 
And  lay  my  niuc^-lov'd  Lausus  1^  my  side.*' 
He  said,  and  to  the  thfoat  his  swoi^  applyU 
The  crimson  stream  di»tain'd  his  arms  around. 
And  the  disdainful  soul  ctas^e  ^ ushipg  through  tl^ 
jround.  ,         * 
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JEszA*  erects  a  trophy  of  the  q>oili  of  Mezentius  § 
gran.ts  a  truce  for  burying  the  dead ;  and  aen^, 
homfi  the  body  of  Pallas  with  great  solemnity.^ 
Latius  calls  a  council  tP  propose  offers  of  peao^ 
to  £nea|,  which  occasions  great  animosity  be*, 
twixt  Tumus  and  Drances :  ifi  the  mean  tim# 
there  b  a  sharp  engagement  of  the  horse ;  where* 
in  Camilla  signalizes  herself;  is  killed :  i^pd  tins 
l^^e  troops  are  entirely  defeate4t  -* 


S^acB  had  the  rosy  Af  omipg  rais'd  her  head 
Above  the  wavos,  gnd  left  her  watery  bed  ; 
The  pbus  chief,  whom  double  cares  attend 
For  his  unburyM  soldiers,  and  his  friend  : 
Yet  first  to  Heaven  performM  a  victor's  vows  : 
He  barM  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs : 
Then  on  a  rising  ground  the  tnmk  he  placed ; 
Which  with  the  spoils  of  his  dead  foe  he  grac'd. 
The  coat  of  arms  by  proud  Mezentius  worn, 
Now  on  a  naked  shag  in  triumph  home. 
Was  hung  on  high,  and  glitter'd  from  afar  r 
A  trophy  sacred  to  the  god  of  war. 
Above  his  arms,  fixt  on  the  leafless  wood. 
Appeared  his  plumy  crest,  besmear'd  with  bloody 
His  brazen  buckler  on  the  left  was  soen ; 
Truncheons  of  shivered  lances  hung  between ; 
And  on  the  right  was  plac'd  his  corslet,  bor'd ; 
And  to  the  neck  was  ty'd  hjs  unavailing  sword. 
A  crowd  of  chiefs  enclose  the  godlike  man ; 
Wbp  thus,  cpnspicuous  in  the  midst,  began : 
'^  Our  tojis,  my  friends,  are  crownM  with  sure 
•success: 
The  greater  part  performM,  achieve  the  less. 
Nqw  follow  cheerful  to  the  trembling  town ; 
Press  but  an  entrance,  and  presume  it  won. 
Fear  \g  no  more  *  for  fierce  Mezentius  lies. 
As  the  first  fruits  of  war,  a  sacrifice. 
Tumus  shall  stand  extended  on  the  plain; 

I  And  in  this  omen  is  already  slam. 
Prepar'd  in  arms,  pursue  your  happy  chance ; 
That  none,  uuwarn'd,  may  plead  bis  ignoranea', 
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Your  warlike  oosigos  waving  in  the  wind. 
Jieanti^  the  cites  and  funeral  pomp*  prepare. 
Due  to  your  dead  companions  of  the  war  « 
The  last  respect  the  living  can  bestow, 
iTo  shield  tfaeir  shadows  from  contempt  below. 
That  conquer'd  earth  be  theirs  for  which  they 

ibught; 
And  which  for  us  with  their  own  blood  they  bought. 
But  fiirst  the  corpse  of  our  unhappy  friend. 
To  t^e  sad  city  of  Evander  send ; 
Who,  ^t  ingiorious  in  his  age's  bloom. 
Was  hurryM  hence  by  too  severe  a  doom." 

Thus,  weeping  whi}e  he  spoke,  he  took  his  way, 
Where,  now.  in  death,  Umeated  Pallas  lay : 
AcGctes  walch'd  the  corpse ',  whoso  youth  de- 

scfy'd 
The  fatlier's  tnist,  and  now  the  son.he  served 
With  equal  h\th,  but  less  au^icious  care  i 
^Th*  jittendants  of  the  slain  his  sorrow  share. 
A  troop  Qf  Trojans  mix^d  with  these  appear, 
And  mouniiDg  matrons  with  dishevelPd  hair« 
Soon  as  the  prince  appears,  they  raise  a  cry; 
41j[  beat  their  breasts,  and  echoes  rend  the  sky. 
They  rear  his  drooping  forehead  from  the  ground ; 
But  when  £neas  viewM  tlje  g|:isly  wound 
Wnich  Pallas  in  his  manly  bosom  bore. 
And  tbo  fair  flesh  distain^d  with  purple  gore  t 
First,  melting  into  tears,  ^he  pious  man 
peplor'd  so  sad  a  sight,  then  thus  began : 

'"  Unhappy  youth  I  when  Fortune  gave  the  rest 
pf  my  full  wishes,  she  refusM  the  best ! 
She  came ;  bat  brought  Qot  thee  along,  to  bless 
My  longing  eyes,  and  share  in  my  success : 
She  ffoidg^d  thy- safe  return,  tb^  triumphs  due 
To  prosperous  valour,  iu  the  public  view. 
Kot  thus  1  promised,  when  thy  father  lent 
Thy  needless  succour  with  a  sad  consent ; 
^mbrac'd  n^  parting  for  th*  Etrurian  land. 
And  sent  mc  to  possess  a  large  command. 
|Ic  warn'd,  and  from  his  own  experience  told, 
/Dur  foes  w^e  warlike,  disciplined,  and  bold : 
And  now,  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  thy  return. 
Rich  odours  on  his  loaded  altars  bum  i 
While  we,  with  vain  officious  pomp,  preparii 
To  send  him  back  his  portion  of  the  war : 
A  bioody  breathless  body :  which  can  owe 
No  ^rther  debt,  but  to  the  powers  below. 
.  The  wretched  father,  ere  his  race  is  run, 
i«ha]l  view  the  funeral  honouis  of  his  son. 

?hese  are  my  triumphs  of  the  Latian  war ; 
ruits  of  my  plighteid  Csith,  and  boasted  care. 
Ai&d  yet,  unh^py,  sire,  thou  shalt  not  see 
A  son,  whose  death  disgraced  his  ancestry  i 
Thou  tfaaltnot  blush,  old  man,  however  grievM: 
Ttiy  Pallas  no  dishonest  wouud  received. 
He  dy'd  no  death  to  make  thee  wish,  too  late, 
Tbou  bad'st  not  liv*d  to  see  his  shameful  fate. 
^^t  what  a  champion  has  th'  Ausonian  coast. 
And  what  a  friend  hast  thou,  Ascanius,  lost  !*' 

Thus  having  moum*d,  he  gave  the  word  around, 
To  iBJse  the  breathless  body  from  the  ground ; 
And  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  all 
His  waiMke  troops,  to  wait  the  fuucral : 
To  bear  him  back,  and  share  Evander*s  grief 
(A  well-becoming,  but  a  weak  relief), 
of  oaken  twigs  they  twist  an  easy  bier ; 
Then  on  their  shoulders  the  sad  burthen  rear. 
The  body  on  this  rural  hearse  l«  borne, 
Sinm\d  leaves  and  funeral  greens  the  bier  adorn. 
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New  cropt  by  virgin  hands,  to  dress  the  bower : 
Unfaded  yet,  but  yet  unfed  below,  [owe. 

So  more  to  mother  earth  or  the  green  stem  shall 
Then  two  fiir  vests,  of  wondrous  work  and  cost^ 
Of  purple  woven,  and  with  gold  embost. 
For  omaniont  the  Trojaq  hero  brought. 
Which  with  her  hands  Sidouian  Dido  wrought 
One  vest  array'd  the  corpse,  aqd  one  they  spread    • 
O'er  his  clos'd  eyes,  and  wrapp'd  around  his  head;  . 
That  when  the  yellow  hair  in  flame  should  fall. 
The  catching  fire  might  burn  the  golden  cauL 
Besides  the  spoils  of  foes  In  battle  slain. 
When  he  descended  on  the  latian  plaiq ; 
Arms,  trappings,  horses,  by  the  hearse  he  led 
In  long  array  (th'  achievements  of  the  dead). 
Then,  pinion'd  with  their  hands  behind,  appear 
Th'  unhappy  captives,  marching  \fx  the  rear :         , 
Appointed  oflerings  in  the  victor's  name. 
To  sprinkle  with  their  blood  the  funeral  flame. 
Inferior  trophies  by  the  chiefs  are  borne; 
Gauntlets  and  helms,  their  loaded  hands  adorn; 
And  fair  inscriptions  fixt,  and  titles  read. 
Of  Latian  leaders  conquer'd  by  the  dead. 
Acoetes  on  his  pupil's  corpse  attends, 
.With  feeble  steps :  supported  by  his  friends : 
Pausing  at  every  pace^  in  sorrow  drown*d, 
Betwixt  their  arms  he  sinks  upon  the  ground. 
Where  groveling,  while  he  lies  in  deep  despair. 
He  beats  his  breast,  and  rends  his  hoary  hair. 
The  champion's  chariot  next  is  seen  to  roll. 
Besmeared  with  hostile  blood,  and  honourably  ibul. 
To  close  the  pomp,  £thon,  the  steed  of  state. 
Is  led,  the  funerals  of  his  lord  to  wait 
Stripp'd  of  his  trappings,  with  a  sullen  pace 
He  walks,  and  the  big  tears  run  rolling  down  his  face* 
The  lance  of  PalUs,  and  the  crimson  crest. 
Are  borne  behind ;  the  victor  seiz'd  the  rest 
The  march  begins :  the  trumpets  hoarse!y  sound^ 
The  pikes  and  lances  trail  along  the  ground. 
Thus,  while  tlie  Trojan  and  Arcadian  horse 
To  Pall^ntean  towers  direct  their  course. 
In  long  procession  rank'd  ;  the  pious  chief 
Stopp'd  in  the  rear,  and  gave  a  vent  to  grief. 
**  The  public  care,"  he  said,  **  which  war  attends. 
Diverts  our  present  woes,  at  least  sw  ponds ; 
Peace  with  tiie  manes  of  great  Pallas  dwell ; 
Hail,  holy  relics,  and  a  last  farewell !" 
He  said  no  more,  but  inly  though  he  moum'd, 
Restrain'd  his  tcare,  and  to  the  camp  return'd. 

Now  suppliants,  from  Laurentum  sent,  demand 
A  trnt%,  with  o^ive  branches  in  their  hand. 
Obtest  his  clemency,  and  from  the  plain 
Be^  leave  to  draw  the  bodies  of  their  slain. 
They  plead,  that  none  thosf  common  rites  deny 
To  conquer'd  foes,  that  in  fair  battle  die. 
All  cause  of  hate  was  ended  in  their  death  ; 
Nor  could  he  "war  with  bodies  void  of  breath. 
A  king,  they  hop'd,  would  hear  a  king's  request: 
Whose  son  he  once  was  calPd,  and  once  his  guest 

Their  suit,  which  was  too  just  to  be  deny'd, 
The  hero  grants,  and  farther  thus  reply'd  : 
"  O  Latian  princes,  hov  severe  a  fate. 
In  causeless  quarrels,  has  involv'd  your  state  ! 
And  arm'd  against  an  unoffending  man. 
Who  souglit  your  friendship  ere  the  war  began  ! 
You  beg  a  truce,  which  I  would  gladly  give. 
Not  only  for  the  slain,  but  those  who  live. 
I  came  not  hither  but  by  Heaven's  command| 
And  sent  by  f9Li%  to  share  the  Latiaa  laud. 
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Kor  wage  f  <^H^  tttljttik;  ftat  kin^  defi5r'd 
My  pto^t*d  fitlMd»bip,  And  m^  protnisM  bridfl. 
Ml  me  for  Turntis ;  Ttirnus  tbea  f  bould  try 
Hitf  <^U86  in  Btmtt  to  cofkqaer  or  to  die. 
My  right  ftdd  hi*  lire  in  di^m^ :  the  slain 
Fell  without  hah;  OUr  qttarrel  to  maintain. 
In  equal  andt  let  us  alone  contend ; 
And  let  him  f  ahqUish,  whom  hift  tktes  befriend. 
Thitf  is  the  Way,  so  tell  him,  to  po«eM 
ThK  royal  virgin,  tfnd  restote  tfa«e  peace: 
BeartUi^  mv  mefdtftge  back ;  with  atntrte  letve 
That  ^r  slain  friends  may  fbneral-rites  receite." 

Thus  having  iiaid.  th'  abibassadors,  amaz*d, 
Stood  mut<j  K  #bite,  ind  on  each  other  gaz*d : 
Drances,  tbeir  chi^,  Hrho  harbourM  in  hii  breift 
Long  hate  to  Turnus,  as  his  foe  protest, 
Broke  siMice  first,  And  to  the  godlike  man. 
With  ghlcd^ul  actidtv  bowing,  thus  began : 

"  Auspicioui  prince,  in  arms  a  diigbty  naibe, 
But  y^t  whoise  itctlons  far  transcend  your  fkme : 
Would  I  your  juStite  or  yonr  fioirce  express, 
Thought  dan  but  equdi ;  and  all  words  are  leis : 
Your  answer  We  shdl  thankfully  relate, 
And  fiivoufs  granted  to  the  Latian  sUte : 
If  wish*d  suocesi  voor  labour  shall  auend, 
Think  peace  concinded,  and  the  king  your  (Hend : 
Let  Tucnns  leave  the  realm  to  your  comdiand : 
And  •eA  alliince  ib  some  other  land : 
Build  yoD  the  City  which  your  hu»  assign  ? 
We  should  be  proud  in  the  great  work  to  johu'* 
Thus  DrftnccS;  ind  his  word's  s6  well  persnide 
The  rest  impowet'd,  that  soon  a  tmee  is  made. 
Twelvt  diays  the  term  allowed :  and  during  thotfe, 
Latians  and  lYojaiis,  no#  nO  longer  fbes, 
Mix*d  in  the  #dOds,  for  funeral  p'rie*  ptiSptxt, 
To  fell  the  timber,  ^Hd  foiget  the  iTkr. 
Loud  axfes  through  the  grnaning  groves  rewound : 
Oak,  mountain-ash,  and  poplar,  spread  the  ground  i 
Firt  fall  from  high :  and  s6me  the  tmnki  receive. 
In  loadto  wains,  with  #edg«  some  they  cleave. 

And  n6w  the  fatal  news  bv  Fame  ii  blown 
Through  the  short  cireuit  or  th»  Arcadian  town. 
Of  Pallas  slain :  by  Fame,  which  jnst  belbra 
His  triumgAis  on  distended  pitfktts  bbre. 
Rnihing  from  dut  the  gate,  the  people  tUaA^ 
Each  with  a  funeral  flambeaii  m  bis  hand : 
Wildly  they  stare,  distracted  with  amaze : 
The  fields  are  ligbtenM  with  a  fiery  blute, 
That  cast  a  sullen  splendour  on  their  friends 
(The  marching  troop  which  their  dread  prince  at- 
tends). 
Both  parties  meet:  they  r«Me  a  doleful  cry  ; 
The  matrons  from  the  walls  with  shrieks  rej^ly : 
And  their  mixt  mourning  rends  the  vaulted  sky. 
The  town  is  6lVd  with  tumult  And  with  tenn, 
Till  the  loud  clamours  reach  Fvander's  ear^; 
Forgetfiil  of  his  state,  he  runs  along 
With  a  disofder'd  pace,  and  cleaves  the  thrCMig : 
Falls  on  the  corpse,  and  gh»anhsg  tbeie  he  ties. 
With  silent  grief,  that  speaks  but  At  Mi  eyes : 
Shorf  sighs  and  sobs  succeed :  till  sorrow  brteks 
A  passage,  and  at  once  he  weeps  and  spoaks. 

«*  O  Pallitt!  thou  ha^^faiTd  thy  plighted  word! 
Tafighi  wi(h  ctutioo,  not  to  tetfip*  the  sword, 
I  waruM  thee,  but  in  vain ;  fw  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youtbftil  ardour  would  pnmie : 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  to  far ; 
Young  as  thou  wert  in  danger^,  rftw  to  uar  f 
O  cut«t  eMay  of  arras,  diAstrous  doom, 
Frelnde  of  bloody  fields,  and  l^ghtir  td  cott^B  t    . 
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Vam  vows  to  Ifecven,  and  unavaillttf  ciM! 

Thrice  happy  fboo,  dear  paitner  of  my  htm^ 

Whose  holy  sobl  the  stroke  bf  fbrtune  fled: 

Presdous  of  ills,  and  leaving  the  behind. 

To  drink  th^  dregs  of  \Ht  by  Ate  assi|tt^L 

Beyond  tiie  gnal  of  nature  1  have  gone  i 

My  Pallas  late  set  out,  but  reached  too  MMfJ 

If,  fvom  my  bague  agahiSt  th>  Aukmian  A«t^ 

4mid  their  weaponi  1  had  ftmnd  my  filtt^ 

(DeservM  fhmi  them)  then  I  had  been  ttitanfi 

A  breathless  victor,  and  my  son  had  mourn'^ 

Yet  will  not  1  ifiT  Tix>jan  firiend  upbmid. 

Nor  grudge  th*  alliance  I  so  gladly  midtt. 

'Twas  not  bi»  fkuh  my  Pallas  fell  so  tuun^  ^ 

But  my  oiihs  rrimefbr  hating  liv'd  too  HKigk 

Yet,  since  the  gods  had  destin'd  him  to  di^ 

At  leaM  he  led  the  way  to  victo^  t 

First  fur  his  friends  be  won  the  fkulsboi^    ' 

And  sent  whole  herds  of  slaugfat^'d  fbe*  bdM  f 

A  death  to0  great,  too  gfoHous  to  deplore. 

Nor  will  I  aHd  new  bononrs  to  thy  gnlve  ; 

Content  with  those  the  Trojan  hero  gave. 

That  fonertil  pomp  thy  Phrygian  fHeUdi  MlgA^^t 

In  #bich  the  Tuscan  chiefs  and  army  jom^  t 

Great  spoHs,  and  trophies,  gain'd  by  ibee,  th8f 

bear: 
Then  let  thy  own  achievMients  h^  thy  shAMi. 
Ev'nthoo,  OTumos!  hadst  a  troplhy  stobd. 
Whose  mighty  trunk  had  better  gtac'd  the  WoM,  - 
If  Ailtes  had  arrived,  with  equal  length 
Of  years,  to  match  thy  bulk  with  equal  strtagtb« 
But  .why,  unhappy  man,  dost  thou  detain 
These  tnx>ps  to  view  the  tears  thou  shedd>st  in  ikM  f 
Oo,  friends,  this  message  to  your  lord  relate  | 
Tell  him,  that  if  I  bear  my  bitter  fate, 
And  after  Pilfas*  death,  live  lingering  od, 
'Tis  to  behold  his  vengeance  for  my  son. 
1  sUy  fbr  Turbo*  ;  whose  devoted  h^ad 
Is  owing  to  the  Hving  and  the  dead : 
My  son  and  I  expect  it  flrom  hb  hinds 
nis  all  that  he  can  give,  or  we  demand. 
Joy  is  no  more ;  but  I  would  gladly  go. 
To  greet  my  Pallis  with  such  news  bdolr.'* 

The  Uiom  had  now  dispelFd  the  shades  of  flSght't 
Restorinj^  tofls,  when  she  reMor'd  the  light : 
The  Trqjaa  khig,  and  Tuscan  chief,  command 
To  raise  the  piles  along  the  wiodhig  strand ; 
Their  firiends  convey^the  dead  to  funeral  firei ;  . 
Black  sDKtaldring  smoke  from  the  green  wood  'tlx* 
pires  {  fretSresk 

The  light  of  Reaven  b  choked,  and  the  ne#  ditf 
Tlien  thrice  itround  the  kifidled  piles  they  go 
(For  ancient  custom  had  ordained  it  so). 
Thrice  hctse  and  foot  about  the  fbes  are  led. 
And  thrice  iHth  lond  laments  they  liail  the  dead.  -' 
Tears  trjcklhig  down  their  breasts  bedew  Ch4  . 

ground  i 
And  drums  and  trunmets  ttht  ttieif  tfioumful  soundL 
Amid  the  blaze,  thCtr  pious  brethren  thTO# 
The  spoils,  in  brittle  taken  from  the  foe ; 
Helms,  bhs  emboit,  and  swords  of  shining  steH* 
One  cast<  a  target,  one  a  chariot-Wheel : 
Some  to  their  fellows  their  own  arms  restore 
The  fWlchions  which  hi  Inckhsaf  fight  thby  borel 
Their  bucklers  pleh:*d,  their  daittf  bestowed  in 

vain. 
And  Alx-er'd  lances  gathered  f^oifi  the  ^ahi  : 
Whole  herds  of  offered  bulh  about  the  fife, 
An^ brbtledboars,  nnd  woolly  steep,  e^ptrn. 
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Tq  w*toh  the  wavtinf  flamet,  and  waep  tlieir  bam* 

inir  friendi. 
Lia^eriof  along  the  shore,  tiN  de«ry  night 
New  decks  the  face  of  Heaven  witi»  starry  lights 
The  cooquer'd  Urtiana,  with  Kite  pioas  cac«y 
Pifes  wiUMNitmiafhisp  for  their  daad  prepare; 
Part,  in  the  placet  whne  they  fell  are  laid; 
And  part  are  to  the  neighbouring  Adds  conw^Mk 
Tha  corpse  of  kingt,  and^  captaina  of  renown, 
Borae  olTio  state,  are  bary'd  in  the  town: 
The  Tv9t  unhono«rr'd,  and  without  a  nama^ 
Are  cast  a  common  heap,  to  frad  the  flaHMk 
Trojans  and  Latisui  ^e  wtlfa  liie  darires 
To  aahe  the  field  ot'  battle  shma  with  iret ; 
And  the  pitMftscnoua  blsae  to  Heaven  aspiivt. 

Now  had  tin  morfling  thi^oa  renew*d  tire  KghC; 
And  thrice  dbpalPd  the  shadowv  of  the- night ; 
When  thoM  who  round  the  wasted  Ares  remain. 
Perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  stain : 
They  rake  the  yd  warm  asheafrom  below ; 
These,  and  the  bones  unbumM,  in  earth  bestow  .* 
These  relics  with  their  country-rites  they  grace; 
And  raise  a  mount  of  turf  to  mark  the  place. 

But,  in  the  palace  (rf  the  king,  appears 
A  scene  more  solemn,  and  a  pomp  of  tear^ 
Maids,  matrons,  wid<nr9,  mn  tlieir  comrnoa  moans : 
Orphana  their  fdrea,  and  sirea  hMnent  their  sooft 
All  in  that  untversal  sorrow  share. 
And  curse  the  cause  of  this  unhappy  iMr. 
^  A  broken  league,  a  bride  unjustly  sought, 
*  A  crown  usurped,  which  wHh  their  blood  is  b^ftHifht ! 
These  are  the  crimes,  wHh  which  they  Imr>  the 
Of  Tumus,  and  on  Mm  alone  exclaim.         [name 
**  Let  him.  who  lords  it  o'er  tb*  AnsonUn  land, 
Engage  the  Trojan  hero  hand  to  hand-: 
Nis  is  the  gain,  our  lot  is  but  to  serve : 
Tis  just,  the  sway  he  seeks,  he  should  d^Mtfrte.^ 
This  Dranees  aiggravates ;  and  adds,  with  spite. 
His  foe  expects,  and  dares  him  to  the  fight. 
Nor  Tumos  wants  a  party,  to  support 
His  cause  and  credit,  in  the  Latran  court. 
His  former  acts  secure  lib  present  fame; 
And  the  queen  sbadet  him  with  her  mighty  name 
While  thus  thehr  factious  minds  with  fury  bom; 
The  legates  from  th*  JEtoHan  prince  retuiti : 
Sad  news  they  bring,  that,  after  all  the  cost. 
And  care  employed,  their  embassy  is  lost: 
Tliat  Diomede  refused  hit  aid  in  war ; 
Unmov»d  with  presents,  and  as  deaf  to  prayer. 
Some  new  alliance  must  elsewhere  be  sought ; 
Or  peace  with  Troy  on  hard  condition*  bought^ 

Jatiniis,  stmk  in  sorrow,  finds  too  late 
A  foreign  son  is  pointed  out  by  fate : 
And  stHt  JRnena  shall  Lavinta  wed; 
Th  J  wrath  of  Heaven  is  hovering  o'er  hia  head. 
The  go.ls,  he  saw,  e«pousM  the  juster  side. 
When  late  their  titles  in  the  fieH  were  tiy'd : 
Witness  the  fresh  laments,  a:.d  fmeral  tears  un< 
dryM. 
Thus,  full  of  anxioos  thought,  he  sumtnont  all 
The  Latian  senate  to  the  conntil-hall : 
The  princes  come,  conmianded  by  their  head^ 
And  crowd  the  paths  that  to  the  palace  lead. 
Supreme  in  power   and  rerercnc'd  fbr  his  years, 
Ho.  tak««  tht^  throne,  and  m  the  midst  appears : 
IMajcstitrally  sad.  he  siti*  in  state. 
And  bids  his  envoys  their  success  relate. 

When  Vennius  began,  the  murmuring  sound 
Was  huslf d;  attd  MCredtilcnce  rsiga'd  arooudk 


"  We  hum/'  said  he,  "  ^esfenA*d  foin  IrigU  6imi« 
And  pass'd  with  peril  a  long  tract  of  Isnd :  [mtnhdt 
We  reach 'd  the  place  denied,  witik  wonder  HlPd, 
:  The  Grecian  tents  and  rirtng  towers  beheld 
Qrcat  Diomedt  haa  compassfd  round  witH  #^11 
The  city  wbioii  Argyripa  he  calif; 
i  trem  his  own  Araos  oam'd :  we  toitchM,  wHb  joyv 
^  The  royal  hand  that  ras*d  untep(>y  Troy^ 
^hen  iotroAic'd,  our  preseats  flnt  we  brhig^ 
Then  crave  an  instaiit  audience  fit>ui  the  kingt 
Ilis  leave  obtaia'd,  our  native  Soil  we  name; 
And  tell  th*  importmit  cause  fbr  which  we  oaoMb 
Attentively  he  heard  us,  while  we  spoke; 
Then,  with  soft  acesflta,  and  a  pleatang  looli^ 
Made  this  return :  *  Ausonian  race,  of  old 
lleuown'd  fbr  pettca,  and  fbr  an  age  of  gold. 
What  madMSs  has  your  aller'd  minds  poss^si'dt 
To  change  for  war  hereditary  r  st } 
Solicit  dr»s  uiilmo#n,  and  tempt  tbe«wa»4 
CA  needless  ill  your  askceators  abhorr'd). 
We  (fsr  myself  I  sptrak,  add  all  tbe  name 
OfGredaa^  wboteTit>y*sde(tructioiicWM) 
Omitting  those  #ho  ware  in  battla  slain, 
Or  borne  by  roMiag  Simoia  to  the  main : 
Not  one  but  mSft'd,  and  too  deariy  boagUi 
The  prize  of  honoar  whi*  to  in  arms  ba  sougfcty 
Some  dooni*d  to  death,  and  Aime  in  exNe  drifM^    ' 
Out-casts,  alMndon'd  by  the  care  of  Heav^ort 
So  worn,  so  wretcbHl,  So  despis'd  a  cre#^ 
As  ev*n  old  Priam  might  with  pity  vi«#; 
Witdcsa  the  vessels  by  MhM^rva  um 
In  storms,  the  vengefat  CapharaMif  odift; 
TH'  EubMOi  rooks ;  the  prinoe,  whose  hCMStt  M 
Our  armieato  revenge  hb  injured  bed. 
In  Egypt  lost ;  Ulysses^  frith  hk  rtMn, 
Have  seen  Charyfodls^  add  the  Cyototss*  del  a 
Why  should  I  name  Idomeneui,  in  vihii 
Restor'd  to  sopptna,  and  expeird  agaidf 
Or  young  Achrilles,  by  hif  rival  slkiu } 
F.v'ja  he,  the  king  of  men,  the  fbnsmdst  tfMfl^ 
Of  all  the  Oreeka,  and  most  renowii'd  by  tlOU^ 
The  proud  rtfeager  of  another^s  wifb, 
Yet  by  his  own  adulteress  lost  hir  life : 
Pell  at  his  threshold,  and  the  spoMaef  T^ 
The  foul  polloten  of  his  bed  m^of. 
The  gods  have  envy*d  me  the  mtteiM  of  Kfi9, 
My  much-l6v*d  country,  andniy  mortf  hiv'd  #?fet 
Banish'd  from  both,  I  moutu;  fi^lle  in  tKe  idtfy, 
Transfonn'd  to  Mrds,  of y  last  eemitoidoMr  fly : 
Hoverina  about  the  ooasu  thry  mat;e  their  mM»  | 
And  cufTtbe  clifft  with  phfiona  not  t  Aehr  o^sllk 
What  a()ualid  qMCtreS;  id  thf  dekd  of  nfglft. 
Break  my  short  Meep,  and  skim  hefUe  my  i^tl 
I  might  hava  promised  to  mysHf  thiMe  banttSi' 
Mad  as  I  was.  when  I  with  mortal  nrUK 
Presumed  against  immortal  ptMTaMto  metals 
And  violate  with  wounds  the  cfaeMi  (rfle««. 
Such  arms  tMs  hand  shall  neftfr  nKfrt  edkplV/i 
No  hate  r^afnlS  with  me  to  ru'tdM  TVoy. 
I  war  not  with  its  dusi;  dOram  !  g(ad 
To  think  Of  past  eventf,  or  good  or  bad. 
Your  )>resenta  I  return :  whate'er  yi  »e  Mhf 
To  buy  my  friend^p,  sand  the  Tro  jati  kin|l 
We  met  in  fight,  I  know  him  to  my  coat; 
With  whst  a  whririing  force  hli  lane  .^  he  tdtt*d } 
Heaven !  what  a  sprint^  was  in  his  s  im,  to  thte*  f 
Ff ow  bfgfa  he  bald  bis  shield,  add  roje  ftt  «terr 

blow! 
iHad  Troy  predac*d  tW6  vmtt,  his  t  natch  Id  an^Sii 
They  wonld  hnveehanf'dllie  fiMrtix  lO  of  the  0^s 
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ly  Muraftioii  ef  the  Oreciu had  been  leMraHl: 
O^r  empire  wasted,  and  our  cities  bum*d. 
The  long  defence  the  Trojan  people  made. 
The  war  protracted,  and  the  si^e  dclay'd, 
Were  due  to  Hector's,  and  this  hero's  hand; 
Both  brave  alike,  ainl  equal  in  command  i 
J^neas  not  inferior  in  the  field. 
In  pious  reverence  to  the  gods  exceirft 
Make  peace,  ye  Latians,  and  avoid  with  care 
Th'  impending  dangers  of  a  fiiUl  war.' 
He  said  no  more;  but,  with  this  cold  excosey 
RafutM  th*  alliance,  and  advised  a  trupe." 

Thus  Venulus  concluded  bis  report. 
A  jarriu^  murmur  filPd  the  factious  court : 
As  when  a  torrent  rolls  with  rapid  force. 
And  dashes  o'er  the  stones  that  stop  the  conrse  ; 
The  /loodft  constrained  within  a  scanty  space. 
Boars  horrible  along  tb*  um'ttsy  race : 
White  fo^m  in  gathering  eddies  floats  around : 
The  rocky  shores  rebellow  to  the  sound. 

The  murmur  ceas'd  :  theif  from  hb  lofty  throve 
The  king  invok'd  the  gods,  and  thus  begun: 
"  I  wish,  ye  Latins,  what  wfs  now  debate 
Had  been  resolv'd  before  it  was  too  late  i 
Much  batter  bad  it  been  for  yoi^  and  me, 
Uofbrc'd  by  this  our  last  necessity, 
TojMve  been  earlier  wise :  than  now  to  call 
A  oounoil,  whenlhe  foe  surrounds  th«  walU 
O  citizens^  we  wage  unequal  war. 
With  men,  not  only  Heaven*s  peculiar  care, 
But  Heaven's  own  race :  uncooquer'd  in  the  fidd, 
Or,  conquered,  yet  unknowing  bow  to  yield. 
What  hopes  you  had  in  Diomede,  lay  down : 
Our  hopes  must  centre  on  ourselves  alone. 
Yet  those  how  feeble,  and,  indeed,  how  vain. 
You  see  too  well ;  nor  need  my  words  explaiik 
VanquishM  without  resource ;  laid  Oat  by  fate. 
Factions  within,  a  foe » without  the  gate ; 
Kot  but  I  grant,  that'  all  pcrform'd  their  parts. 
With 'manly  force,  and  with  undaunted  hearts) 
With  our  united  strength  the  war  we  wag'd ; 
Witn  equal  numbers,  equal  arms,  engaged: 
You  see  tli'  eveot — Now  hear  what  I  propose^ 
To  save  our  friends,  and  satisfy  our  foes : 
A  tract  of  land  the  Latins  have  possessed 
Along  the  Tiber,  stretching  to  the  west, 
Which  now  Rutaliaos  and  Aumncaos  till ; 
And  their  mixt  cattle  graze  the  fruitful  hill ; 
Those  mountains  fiU'd  with  firs,  that  lower  land. 
If  3rott  consent,  the  Trojan  shall  command ; 
Caird  into  part  of  what  is  onn ;  and  therein 
On  terms  agreed,  the  common  country  share. 
Tbbre  let  them  kuild,  and  settle,  if  they  please; 
Unless  they  choose  once  more  to  cross  the  seas, 
In  search  of  seats  remote  of  Italy ; 
And  from  unwelcome  inmates  set  us  free. 
Then  tvfice  ten  gallieslet  ns  build  with  speed. 
Or  twip^  as  many  more,  if  more  they  n^ ; 
Materials  are  at  hand :  a  well-grown  wood 
1^0 ns  equal  witk  the  margin  of  the  flood : 
Let  them  the  number,  and  the  form  assign ; 
The  cnre  and  cost  of  all  the  stores  be  mme. 
To  trcgLt  the  peace,  a  hundred  senators 
Shall  he  commi^siou'd  hence  with  ample  powers: 
With  olive  crown'd :  the  presents  they  shall  bear, 
A  pnrple  robe,  a  royal  ivory  chair  ; 
And  all  the  marks  of  sway  that  LatUn  moDarehs 

wear; 
And  sums  of  gold*    Among  yourselves  debate 
This  great  &^air|  and  save  the  sinking  stat«f.'* 
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Then  Dranoet  took  the  word;,  who  gmdfi'dio^f  • 
The  rising  glories  of  the  Daunian  prince.      [v^fif^ 
Factious  ai^  rich,  bold  at  the  council-board, 
Bnt  cautious  in  the  field,  he  shunn'd  the  swofd  ^ 
A  dote  cftballer,  and  tougueovaliant  lord. 
Noble  his  mother  was,  and  near  the  throne. 
But  what  bis  father's  parentage,  unknown.  ^ 
He  rose,  and  took  th'  advantnge  of  the  times. 
To  Ipad  young  Tumus  with  invidious  crimes. 

"  Such  truths,  O  king  I"  said  he^  '*  your  woidt. 
contain, 
As  strike  the  sense,  and  all  replied  f|re  vaia : 
Nor  are  ypur  loyal  subjects  no«  tin  seek 
What  common  needs  require ;  bqt  fear  to  q>eak. 
Let  him  give  leave  of  speech,  that  haughty  mai^ 
Whosepnde  this  inauspicious  warbegan  : 
For  whose  ambition  (let  me  dare  to  fay. 
Fear  set  apart,  though  death  is  in  my  way) 
The  plains  of  Latium  run  with  blood  araiuid  | 
So  many  valiant  heroes  bite  the  ground : 
Dejected  grief  in  every  fecc  appears ; 
A  town  in  mourning,  and  a  land  in  tears. 
Whi|e  he,  th'  undoubted  author  of  our  hannf» 
The  map  who  menaces  the  gods  with  arms. 
Yet,  after  all  his  boasts,  fossook  the  fight, 
And  sought  his  safety  in  ignq|>le  flight 

*'  Now,  best  of  kings,  since  you  prppose  to  sea^  ' 
Such  bounteoos  presents  to  your  Tngan  friend  ; 
Add  yet  a  greater,  at  our  joint  request. 
One  which  be  values  more  than  all  the  rest^ 
Give  him  tb^  fair  Lavinia  for  his  |>ride : 
With  that  alliance  let  the  league  be  ty'd; 
^nd  for  the  bleeding  land  a  luting  peace  pnmd% 
Let  insolence  no  longer  awe  the  throne. 
But  with  a  father's  right  bf^tpw  your  ff^ 
For  this  maligner  of  the  general  gqod , 
|f  still  we  fear  his  force,  he  must  be  woo*d ; 
His  hafighty  godhe^  we  with  prayers  implore. 
Your  sceptre  to  release,  and  our  just  rights  restore^ 

0  cursed. cause  of  all  our  ills»  must  we 
Wage  wars  unjust,  and  fall  in  fight  for  thee ! 
What  right  hast  thou  to  rule  the  Latian  state. 
And  send  us  out  to  me^t  oqr  certain  fate  } 
'Tis  a  destructive  war :  from  Tumus'  hand 
Our  peace  and  public  safety  we  demand. 

Let  the  fair  bride  to  the  brave  cl^ief  remain  ; 
If  not,  (be  peace  without  the  pledge  is  vain. 
Tumus,  I  know,  you  think  fne  not  your  fricu4| 
Nor  will  1  much  witl)  your  belief  contend  ^ 

1  beg  your  greatness  not  to  give  the  law 

In  other  r^ins,  but,  beaten,  to  withdraw, ' 
Pity  your  own,  or  pity  our  estate; 
Nor  twist  our  fortunes  with  your  sinking  fate^ 
Your  interest  is,  the  war  should  never  cease ; 
But  we  have  felt  enough,  to  wish  the  peace  ^ 
A  lam|  exhausted  to  the  last  remains. 
Depopulated  towns,  and  driven  plains. 
Yes,  if  desire  of  fame,  and  thirst  of  power, 
A  beauteous  princess,  with  a  cfown  in  dower. 
So  fire  your  mind,  in  arms  assert  your  right ; 
And  meet  your  foe,  who  dares  you  to  the  fight* 
Mankind,  it  seems,  is  made  for  you  alone ; 
We,  but  the  slaves  who  mount  you  to  the  throne  s 
A  base  ignoble  crowd,  without  a  name : 
Unwept,  unworthy  of  the  funeral  flame : 
By  duty  bound  to  forfeit  each  his  life. 
That  Tumus  may  possess  a  royal  wife. 
Permit  not,  mighty  man,  so  mean  a  crevr 
Should  share  such  triumphs ;  and  detain  from  yo« 
The  post  of  honour,  your  m^oubted  due : 
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Bather' alofie  yotli'  matchlesi  force  employ ; 
To  merit,  what  alone  you  must  enjoy." 

These  words,  ^fall  of  maVice,  mixt  with  art, 
InflamM  with  ra^e  the  youthful  }iero*9  heart. 
Thea,  groaning^  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast. 
He  heav'd  for  wind,  and  thus  his  wrath  expressed. 
•*  You,  Drances,  never  want  a  stream  of  words. 
Then,  when  the  public  need  requires  our  swords : 
l^irst  in  the  council-ball  to  steer  the  state; 
And  ever  foremost  in  a  tongue-debate. 
While  our  strong  walls  secure  us  from  our  foe, 
Ere  yet  with  blood  our  ditches  overflow : 
~Bnt  let  the  potent  orator  declaim, 
And  with  the  brand  of  coward  blot  my  name  ; 
Free  leave  is  given  him,  when  his  fatal  hand 
Has  covered  with  more  corpse  the  sanguine  strand ; 
And  high  as  mine  his  towering  trophies  stand. 
If  any  doubt  remains  who  dares  the  most, 
Let  us  decide  it  at  the  Tkx:gan  cost : 
And  issue  both  a-breast,  where  hononr  calls  ; 
Foes  are  not  far  to  seek  without  the  walls. . 
Unless  his  noisy  tongue  can  only  fight : 
And  feet  were  given  him  but  to  speed  his  flight. 
1  beaten  from  the  field !  I  (brcM  away ! 
Who,  btrt  so  known  a  dasUrd,  dares  to  say  ? 
Had  he  bat  ev'n  beheld  the  fight,  his  eyes 
Had  witaessM  for  me  what  his  tongue  denies : 
What  heaps  of  Trojans  by  this  hand  were  slain. 
And  how  the  bloody  Tiber  swdl'd  the  main. 
All  saw,  but  he,  th*  Arcadian  troops  retire, 
tn  scattered  squadrons,  aud  their  prince  expire. 
The  giant  brothers,  in  their  camp  have  found, 
I  was  not  forced  with  ease  to  quit  my  ground, 
^t  such'  the  Trojans  try*d  me,  when,  enclot*d, 
I  singly  their  united  arms  opposed : 
First  forcM  an  entrance  through  their  thick 

array; 
tlien,  glutted  #ith  their  slaughter,  freed  my  way, 
*Tis  a  destructive  war  !  So  let  it  be, 
But  to  the  Phrygian  pirate  and  to  thee. 
Meantime  proceed  to  fill  the  people's  ears 
With  false  reports,  their  minds  with  panic  fears : 
Extol  the  strength  of  a  twice-conquer'd  race. 
Our  fbcs  encourage,  and  our  friends  debase. 
Bellbve  thy  fables,  and  the  Trojan  town 
IViumphant  stands,  the  Grecians  are  overthrown : 
Soppliant  at  Hector's  feet  Achilles  lies  ; 
And  0iomede  from  fierce  iBneas  flies. 
Say  rapid  Aufidus,  with  awful  dread. 
Runs  backward  fipom  the  sea,  and  hides  his  head, 
When  the  great  Trojan  on  his  bank  appears : 
For  that's  as  true  as  thy  dissembled  ffears 
Of  my  revenge :  dismiss  that  vanity ; 
Thou,  Drances,  art  below  a  death  for  ma. 
Let  that  vile  soul  in  that  vile  body  reft : 
The  lodging  ii  well  worthy  of  the  guest 

"  Now,  royal  father,  to  the  present  state 
Of  our  aflbirs,  and  of  diis  high  debate; 
If  in  your  arms  thus  early  you  decide, 
And  think  your  fortune  is  already  try'd  ; 
if  one  defeat  has  brought  us  down  so  low. 
As  never  more  in  fields  to  meet  the  fbe ; 
Then  1  conclude  for  peace :  'tis  time  to  tremt, 
'And  lie  like  vassals  at  the  victor's  feet. 
But  6h,  if  any  ancient  blood  remains. 
One  drop  of  all  our  fathers'  in  our  veins : 
That  man  will  T  prefer  before  the  rest, 
Wh«  dar'd  bis  death  with  an  undaunted  breast : 
.Who  comely  fell  by  no  dishonest  wound, 
Ti  ihiiB  that  dght^  nai  dying  go^w'd  tht^srooBd* 


But,  if  we  still  have  fresh  recruits  in  store. 

If  our  confederates  can  aflbrd  us  more  ; 

If  the  contended  field  we  bravely  fought : 

And  not  a  bloodless  victory  was  bought : 

Their  losseti  equal  ours  ;  and  for  their  slain. 

With  equal  fires  they  fiU'cf  the  shining  plain  r 

Why  thus  unforc'd  should  we  so  tamely  yield  ; 

And,  ere  the  trumpet  sounds,  resign  the  field  ? 

Good  unexpected,  evils  unforeseen. 

Appear  by  turns,  as  Fortune  shifts  the  scene ! 

Some  rais'd  aloft,  come  tumbling  down  amain  f 

Then  fall  so  hard,  they  bound  and  rise  again. 

If  Diomede  refuse  his  aid  to  lend. 

The  great  Messapus  yet  remains  our  friend  : 

Tolumnius,  wha  foretels  events,  is  ours  : 

Th»  Italian  chiefs,  and  princes,  join  their  powerfs 

Nor  least  in  number,  nor  in  name  the  last, 

Your  own  brave  subjects  havcoor  cause  embrac'd* 

Above  the  rest,  the  Volscian  Amazon 

Contains  an  army  in  herself  alone : 

And  heads  a  squadron,  terrible  to  sight, 

With  glittering  shields,  in  brazen  armour  brighC 

Yet  if  the  fbe  a  single  fight  demand. 

And  I  alone  the  public  peace  withstand  ; 

If  you  consent,  he  shall  not  be  refiis'd. 

Nor  find  a  hand  to  victory  unused. 

This  new  Achilles  let  him  take  the  field. 

With  fated  armour,  and  Vulcanian  shield  ; 

For  you,  my  royal  father,  and  my  fame, 

I.  Tunius,  not  the  least  of  all  my  name. 

Devote  my  soul.     He  calls  me  hand  to  ham^. 

And  f  alone  will  anstwer  his  demand. 

Drances  shall  rest  secure,  and  neither  share 

The  danger,  nor  divide  the  prize  of  war." 

While  they  debate;  nor  these  nor  those  wiH 
.Cneas  draws  his  forces  to  the  field ;  [yield : 

And  moves  his  camp.  The  scouts  with  flying  speed 
Return,  and  through  the  frighted  city  spread 
Th'  nnpleasing  news,  the  Trojans  are  descry'd 
In  battle  marcbmg  by  the  river's  side ; 
And  bending  to  the  town.  They  take  th'  alarm. 
Some  tremble,  some  are  bold,  all  in  confusion 

arm. 
Th*  impetuous  youth  press  fbrward  to  the  field ; 
They  clash  the  sword,  and  clatter  on  the  shield; 
The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming  cry  ; 
Old  feeble  men  with  fainter  groans  reply ;  ' 

A  jarring  sound  results,  and  mingles  in  the  sky. 
Like  that  of  swans  remnrmuring  to  the  floods, 
Or  birds  of  difitering  kinds  in  hollow  woods. 
Tumus  th*  occasion  takes,  and  cries  aloud, 
"  Talk  on,  ye  quaint  haranguers  of  the  crowd  j 
Declaim  hi  praise  of  peace,  when  danger  calls ; 
And  the  fierce  foes  in  arms  approach  the  walU.^^  . 
He  said,  and,  taming  short,  with  speedy  pace. 
Casts  back  a  scornful  glance,  and  quits  the  place. 

"  Thou,  Volusus,  the  Volscian  troops  command 
To  mount ;  and  lead  thyself  our  Ardean  band. 
Messapus,  and  Catillus,  post  your  force 
Along  the  fields,  and  charge  the  Trcgan  horsa. 
Some  guard  the  passes,  others  man  the  wall ; 
Drawn  up  in  arms,  the  rest  attend  my  call." 

They  swarm  from  every  quarter  of  the  town  5, 
And  with  disordered  haste  the  rampires  crown. 
Good  old  Latinus,  when  he  saw,  too  late. 
The  gathering  storm,  just  breaking  on  the  states 
Dismissed  the  council,  till  a  fitter  time. 
And  own'd  his  easy  temper  as  his  criitiet    ' 
Who,  forc*d  against  his  rc^n,  had  oomP^T*^ 
To  break  the  traaty  for  tht  pr«oiia><l  Y^^c. 
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Ljrria  and  Pegasus  at  once  he  sleir ; 
The  former,  as  the  slackenM  reins  he  drew, 
Of  hie  faint  steed  :  the  latter,  as  he  stretched 
His  arm  to  prop  his  friend,  the  javelin  reach*d. 
By  the  same  weapon,  sent  from  the  same  hand. 
Both  fall  together,  and  both  spurn  the  sand. 
AmaStrus  next  is  added  to  the  slain : 
The  rest  in  rout  she  follows  o'er  the  plain : 
Tereus,  Harpalicus,  Demophoon, 
And  Chromys,  at  full  speed  her  fury  shun. 
Of  all  her  deadly  darts,  not  one  she  lost ; 
Kach  was  attended  with  a  Trojan  ghost. 
Young  Omithus  bestrode  a  hunter  steed, 
^wift  for  the  chase,  and  of  Apulian  breed  t 
Hira,  from  afar,  she  spy'd  in  arms  unknown  ; 
O'er  his  broad  hack  an  ox's  hide  was  thrown  : 
His  helm  a  wolf,  whose  gaping  jaws  were  spread 
A  coveringr  for  his  cheeks,  and  grlnn'd  around  his 
He  clench'd  within  his  hand  an  iron  prong  j  [head. 
And  tower'd   above  the  rest,  conspicuous  ra  the 

throng. 
Him  soon  she  singled  from  the  (lying  train. 
And  slew  with  ease :  then  thus  insults  the  slain. 
•*  VaJo  hunter,  didst  thou  think  through  woods 

'    to  chase 
The  savage  herd,  a  vile  and  trembling  race  ? 
Here  cease  thy  vaunts,  and  own  my  victory ; 
A  woman-warrior  was  too  strong  for  thee^ 
Yet  if  the  ghosts  demand  the  conqueror's  name. 
Confessing  great  Camilla,  save  thy  shame." 
Then  Butes  and  Orsilochus  she  slew. 
The  bulkiest  bodies  of  the  Trqan  crew. 
But  Butes  breast  to  breast :  the  spear  descends 
Above  the  gorget,  uhcre  his  helmet  ends. 
And  o'er  the  shield  which  his  left  side  defendsL 
Oreilochus,  and  she,  their  conrsen  ply. 
He  seems  to  follow,  and  she  seems  to  fly. 
But  in  a  narrower  ring  she  makes  the  race ; 
And  then  he  flies,  and  she  pursues  the  chase. 
Gathering  at  length  on  her  deluded  foe. 
She  swings  her  axe,  and  rises  at  the  blow : 
Full  on  the  helm  behind,  with  such  a  sway 
The  weapon  falls,  the  riven  steel  gives  way : 
He  groans,  he  roars,  he  sues  in  vain  for  grace ; 
Brains,  mingled  with  his  bl(jbd,  besmear  hbface. 
Astonish'd  Annus  just  arrives  by  chance. 
To  see  his  fall,  nor  farther  dares  advance; 
But  fixing  on  the  horrid  maid  his  eye. 
He  stares,  and  shakes,  and  finds  it  vain  to  fly. 
Yet  like  a  true  Ligurian,  bom  to  cheat, 
(At  least  while  fortune  fAvour'd  his  deceit) 
Cries  out  aloud,  "  What  courage  have  you  sho^m. 
Who  trust  your  comner's  strength,  and  not  jrour 
Forego  the  'vantogc  of  your  horse,  alight,    [own  ? 
And  then  on  equal  terms  bcgra  the  fight : 
It  shall  be  seen,  weak  woman,  what  you  can. 
When  foot  to  foot,  you  combat  with  a  man." 
He  said :  she  glows  with  anger  and  disdain. 
Dismounts  with  speed  to  dare  him  on  the  plain ; 
And  leaves  her  horse  at  large  among  her  train. 
With  her  drawn  sword  defies  him  to  the  field : 
And,  marching  lifts  aloft  her  maiden  shield: 
The  youth,  who  thought  his  cunning  did  succeed, 
RHns  round  his  horse,  and  urges  all  his  speed. 
Adds  the  remembrance  of  the  spur,  and  hides 
The  goring  rowels  in  his  bleeding  sides. 
«•  Viun  fool,  and  coward,**  said  the  lofty  mkid, 
»•  Caught  in  the  train,  which  thou  thyself  hast 
On  others  pmclise  thy  Ugnritn  arto ;  [laid ! 
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Are  lost,  on  me.    Nor  shalt  ttibu  s*ftf  ^tfi*. 
With  vaimting  lies  to  thy  flillacioos  sire." 
At  this,  so  fist  her  flying  feet  %he  sped. 
That  soon  she  strain'd  beyond  bis  horse'tf  head  i  ' 
Then  turning  short,  at  once  she  seiz'd  {he  teliv 
And  laid  the  boaster  grovelling  on  the  plain. 
Not  with  more  ease  the  fslcon  ffx>m.  above 
Trusses,  in  middJe  air,  the  tremblnqg  dove : 
Then  j>lume8  the  prey,  in  her  strong  pounces   * 
*xH^nd;  [groun<<| 

The  feathers  foul  with  blood  come  tmnbling  to  th« 

Nor  mighty  Jove,  from  his.superior  height^ 
With  bis  bfoad  eye  surveys  tjf»  uneqbal  fight. 
He  fires  the  breast  of  Tarchon  with  disdain  ; 
And  sends  him  to  redeem  th'  abandon'd  plain. 
Between  this  brok^  ranks  the  Tuscan  rides. 
And  tKesc  encourages,  and  those  he  chides ; 
Recals  each  leader,  by  his  name,  from  flight  J 
Renins  their  ardour,  and  restores  the  fight. 
**  What  panic  fear  has  seiz'd  your  souls  ?  O  stam^, 
O  brrfnd  perpetual  of  th'  Etrurian  name  I 
Cowards,  incurable  I  d  woman's  hand 
Drives,  breaks,  and  scatters,  yon#  igfioble  band  f 
Now  cast  away  the  swoW,  and  ^uit  the  shield : 
What  use  of  weapons  which  jrou  dare  not  wield  f 
Not  thus  yon  fly  your  female  fees  by  night. 
Nor  shun  the  feast,  when  the  full  bowls  invite  s 
When  to  fat  oflerings  the  glad  augur  calls, 
And  the  shrill  horn-pipe  sounds  to  bacchanals;. 
These  are  your  study'd  cares;  your  lewd  delights 
Swift  in  debauch  -,  but  slow  to  manly  fight" 
Thus  having  said,  he  spurs  amid  the  foes. 
Not  managing  the  life  he  meant  to  lose. 
The  first  he  found  he  seiz'd,  with  headlong  haste. 
In  his  strong  gripe  :  and  claspM  around  the  w^Mmi 
•Twas  Venulus:  whom  from  his  horro  he  tore. 
And  (laid  athwart  his  own)  in  triumph  bore. 
I/)ud  shouts  ensue :  the  Latins  turn  their  eyes. 
And  view  th»  unusual  sight  with  vast  surprise. 
The  fiery  Tarchon,  flying  o'er  the  plains, 
Prest  in  his  arms  the  ponderous  prey  sustains ; 
Then,  with  his  shorten'd  spear,  explores  aroan<l' 
His  jointed  arms,  to  fix  a  deadly  wodnd. 
Nor  less  the  eaptive  stniggtes  for  his  life  i 
He  writhes  his  body  to  prolong  the  strife  i 
And,  fencing  for  his  naked  throat,  exerts 
His  utmost  vigour,  and  the  point  averts. 

So  stoops  the  yellow  eagle  from  on  high, 
And  bears  a  sp^kled  serpent  through  the  sky  ^ 
Fastening  his  crooked  talons  on  the  prey. 
The  prisoner  hisses  through  the  liquid  way; 
Resists  the  royal  hawk,  and  though  opprest. 
She  fights  in  volumes,  and  erects  her  crest. 
Tum'd  to  her  foe,  she  stiffens  evert  scale. 
And  ^oots  her  forky  tongue,  and  whisks  he^ 

threatening  tail. 
Against  the  victor  all  defence  is  weiek : 
Th»  imperial  bird  still  plies  her  with  his  beak: 
He  teara  her  bowels,  and  her  breast  he  gores  ; 
Then  claps  his  pinions,  and  securely  soars. 

Thus,  through  the  mklst  of  circling  enemies. 
Strong  Tarchon  snatch'd,  and  bore  away  his  prize: 
The  Tyrriiene  troops,  that  shrunk  before,  now  press 
The  Latins,  and  presume  the  like  success. 

Then  Anins,  doom'd  to  death,  his  arts  eanfd 
To  murder,  unespy'd,  the  Volscian  maid : 
This  way  and  tb^t  his  winding  course  he  bends. 
And,  wheresoe'er  she  turns,  heir  steps  aUends, 
When  she  retires  ▼ietorious  frem  the  chase, 
H«  wtieelf  abeul  with  wn,  and  sbiftiliis  placed- 
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Wli«D,  itMllilM  OB,  tile  keeps  her  foes  in  fight. 
Ha  kecpi  aloo^  but  kecfw  her  still  in  sight : 
He  threats,  and  twinhleB,  trying  ererf  waf 
Unseen  to  kill,  and  safely  to  betray. 

Chloreus,  the  priest  of  CybeU,  from  far, 
Olitteripg  in  Phrygian  anos  amidst  the  war. 
Was  fay  the  virgin  viewM :  the  steed  he  pressed 
Was  proad  with  trappings,  and  his  brawny  chest 
With  scales  of  gilded  braA  was  cover'd  o*er, 
A  robe  of  TYrian  dye  the  rider  wore. 
With  deadly  wounds  he  gaul'd  the  distant  foe  i 
Gnosstan  his  shafts,  and  Lycian  was  his  bow  : 
A  golden  helm  his  front  and  head  surrounds, 
A'  gilded  quiver  from  his  shoulder  sounds. 
Gold,  weav'd  with  linen,  on  his  thighs  he  wore. 
With  flowers  of  needle-work  distinguishM  o*cr, 
With  golden  buckles  bound, and  nther'd  up  before. 
Him,  the  fierce  maid  beheld,  with  ardent  eyes; 
Fond  and  ambitious  of  so  rich  a  prize : 
Or  that  the  temple  miglit  his  trophies  hold. 
Or  else  to  shine  herself  in  Trojan  gold : 
BKnd  in  her  haste,  she  chases  him  alone. 
And  seeks  hb  life,  regardleis  of  her  own. 
This  lucky  moment  the  sly  traitor  chose  : 
Then,  starting  from  his  ambush,  up  he  rose. 
And  threw,  but  first  to  Heaven  addreis'd  his  vows. 
*'  O  patron  of  Soractes'  high  abodes, 
Phcebus,  the  ruling  power  among  the  gods ; 
Whom  first  we  serve,  whole  woods  of  unctuous  pine 
Are  fell*d  for  thee,  and  to  thy  glory  shine ; 
By  thee  protected,  with  our  naked  soles. 
Through  flames  unsing'd  we  march,  and  tread  the 

kindled  coals : 
Give  me,  propitious  power,  to  wash  away 
The  stains  of  this  dishonourable  day  : 
Nor  spoils,  nor  triumph,  from  the  fact  I  clarai ; 
But  with  my  ftiture  actions  trust  my  fame, 
Let  me,  by  stealth,  this  female  plague  overcome. 
And  from  the  field  return  inglorious  home." 

Apollo  heard,  and  {^ranting  half  his  prayer. 
Shuffled  in  winds  the  rest,  and  t06s*d  in  empty 

air. 
He  gives  the  death  desir'd  ;  his  safe  return. 
By  southern  tempests,  to  the  seas  is  borne. 

Now,  when  the  javelin  whizzM  along  the  skies. 
Both  armies  on  Camilla  tum*d  their  eyes. 
Directed  by  the  sound  of  either  host, 
Th'  unhappy  virgin,  though  concerned  the  most. 
Was  only  deaf;  so  greedy  was  she  bent 
On  golden  spoils,  and  on  her  prey  intent : 
Till  in  her  pap  the  winged  weapon  stood 
InfixM ;  and  deeply  drunk  the  purple  blood. 
Her  sad  atteodauts  hasten  to  sustain 
Their  dying  lady  drooping  on  the  plain. 
Far  from  their  sight  the  trembling  Arnns  flies, 
With  beating  heart,  and  fearconfws'd  with  joys; 
Kor  dares  he  farther  to  pursue  his  blow. 
Or  ev'n  to  bear  the  sight  of  his  expiring  foe. 

As  when  the  wolf  has  torn  a  buIlock^s  bide, 
At  unawares,  or  rancHM  a  shepherd's  side: 
Conscious  of  bis  aud-icious  deed,  he  flies, 
And  claps  bis  quivering  tail  between  his  thighs ; 
So,  speeding  once,  the  wretch  no  more  attends  j 
But,  spurring  forward,  herds  among  his  friends. 
She  wrenchM  the  javelin  with  her  dying  hands ; 
But,  wedgM  within  her  breast,  the  weapon  stands ; 
The  wood  she  draws,  the  steely  point  remains; 
She  staggers  in  her  scat  with  agoniziu,::  pains :     . 
A  gathering  mist  overclouds  her  cbuerfiil  eyes, 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rosy  Gokjur  fliet. 
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Then  turns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  fomale  train, 
She  trusted  most,  and  thus  she  speaks  with  paint 
*'  Aoca,  tis  past !  he  swims  before  my  sight. 
Inexorable  Death ;  and  claimt  bis  right 
Bear  my  last  words  to  Tumus,  fly  with  speedy 
And  hid  him  timely  to  mf  charge  succeed: 
Repel  the  Trojans,  and  the  town  relieve : 
Fkiewell ;  and  m  this  kiss  my  parting  breatn 

receive." 
She  said ;  and  sliding  sunk  npon  the  plain  ; 
Dying,  her  openM  trand  forsakes  the  rein ; 
Short,  and  more  short,  she  pants:  by  slow  degreed 
Her  mind  the  passage  IVom  her  body  firees. 
She  drops  her  sword,  she  nods  her  plumy  crettj 
Her  drooping  bead  dieelining  on  her  breast : 
In  the  last  sigh  her  struggling  soul  expires; 
And,  murmuring^  with  disdain,  to  Stygian  soonda 
retires. 

A  shout,  that  stmck  the  golden  start,  ensn'ds 
Despair  and  rage,  and  languished  fight  renew'd* 
The  Trojan  troops,  and  Tuscans  in  a  line. 
Advance  to  charge;  the  mixt  Arcadians  join. 

But  Cyntliia^i  maid,  high  seated,  firom  ate 
Suireys  the  field,  and  fortone  of  the  war : 
Unmov'd  a  while,  till  prostrate  on  the  plaHi, 
Wdteriag  in  blood,  she  sees  Camilla  slain ; 
And  round  her  corpse  of  firieods  and  foes  a  fighl^ 

iog  train. 
Then,  from  the  bottom  of  her  breast,  she  drew 
A  moomfol  sigh,  and  these  sad  words  ensue : 
"  Too  dear  a  iSne,«ah !  much-lamented  maid. 
For  warring  with  the  IVojans,  thoa  hast  paid: 
Nor  aught  avail^d,  in  thb  unhappy  strife, 
Diana*s  sacred  arms,  to  save  thy  Nfe. 
Yet  unfeveDg*d  thy  goddess  will  not  leave 
Her  votary's  death,  nor  with  vain  sorrow  grieva    ' 
Branded  the  wretch,  and  be  his  name  abhorr'd  | 
But  after-ages  shall  thy  praise  record. 
Th'  inglorious  coward  soon  shall  press  the  plah) ; 
Thus  vows  thy  queen,  and  thus  the  fhtes  ordain.'^ 

High  o'er  the  field  there  stood  a  hilly  mound. 
Sacred  the  place,  and  spread  with  oaks  arotmd  | 
Where,  in  a  marble  tomb,  Dercennus  lay, 
A  king  that  once  hi  Latiom  bore  the  sway. 
The  beauteous  Opis  thither  bent  her  fiight. 
To  mark  the  traitor  Arnns  from  the  height. 
Him,  in  refblgent  arms,  she  soon  espy*d, 
Swqin  with  success,  and  loudly  thus  she  cry'd : 
**  Thy  backward  steps,  vain  boaster,  are  too  late  | 
Turn,  like  a  man,  at  length,  and  meet  thy  fote« 
Charg'd  with  my  message  to  Camilla  go ; 
And  say  I  sent  thee  tc  l^e  shades  below ; 
An  honour  undeserv'd  fh>m  Cynthia*s  bow.'' 

She  said :  and  from  her  quiver  chose  with  wpeel 
The  winged  shaft,  predestined  for  the  deed : 
Then,  to  the  «ttubborn  yew  her  strength  apply'd ; 
Till  the  far  distant  horns  approachM  on  either  sidei 
The  bow-string  toueh'd  her  breast,  so  strong  she 
Whizzmg  in  air  the  fotal  arrow  flew.  [drew  j 

At  once  the  twanging  bow  and  sounding  dart 
The  traitor  heard,  and  felt  the  point  within  hit 

heart 
Him,  beating  with  his  heels,  in  pangs  of  death^ 
His  flying  friends  to  foreign  fields  bequeath. 
The  conquering  damsel,  with  expanded  wings. 
The  welcome  message  to  her  mistress  brinirs. 

Their  leader  lost,  the  \'olscians  quit  the  field; 
And  UDSustainM,  the  chiefs  of  Tnrnns  yicM. 
The  frighted  soldiers,  when  their  capt-^ins  fly. 
More  on  their  speed  than  on  their  itieostli  rely* 
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Confos'd  in-^igfit,  tbey  bear  each  olher  down, 
And  spur  their  horses  headlong  to  the  town. 
I^iven  by  their  foes,  and  to  their  fears  resien'd. 
Not  once  they  tiim ;  but  take  their  woundft  oehiiid. 
These  drop  the  shield,  and  those  the  lanoe  for«^; 
Or  oh  their  shoulders  bear  the  s1ack^*d  bow. 
The  hoofs  of  horses,  witli  a  rattling  sound, 
'Be^t  short  and  tliick,  and  shake  the  rotten  ground. 
Black  clouds  of  dust  come  roUtog  in  the  sky. 
And  o*er  the  darken*d  walM  and  rampires  fly. 
The  trembling  matrons,  firom  their  lofty  stands, 
E^nd  Heaven  with  female  shrieks,  ami  wring  their 

hands. 
All  pressing  on,  pursuers  and  pursued. 
Are  cnish'd  in  crowds,  a  mingled  mnltitw^e. 
Some  happy  few  <>8cape:  the  throng  too  late 
^4ish  on  for  entrance,  till  they  choke  the  gate. 
Ev'n  in  the  sight  of  home,  the  wretched  sire 
Looks  on,  and  feees  his  helpless  son  expire. 
Then,  in  a  fri^t,  the  folding  gates  they  close: 
But  leave  thcin  friends  excluded  with  their  foes. 
The  vanquished  cry;  the  victors  loudly  shout; 
*Tu  terrour  all  within ;  and  slaughter  all  without 
Blind  in  their  fear,  they  bounce  against  the  wall, 
Or,  to  the  moats  pursued,  precipitate  thehr  fiUl. 

The  Latian  virgins,  valiant  with  despair, 
Ai»'d  on  the  towers,  the  coomKm  danger  ahare: 
So  much  of  zeal  their  country's  cause  inspir*d  i 
So  much  Camilla*s  great  example  fir^d. 
Poles,  sharp^M  in  the  flames,  from  high  they 
AVith  imiuted  darts,  to  gall  thejbe;  [throw. 

Their  lives,  for  godlike  freedom  they  bequeath. 
And  crowd  each  other  to  be  first  in  death. 
Meantime  to  Tumus,  ambush'd  in  the  shade. 
With  heavy  tidings,  came  th'  unhappy  maid. 
The  Velscians  overthrown,  CamilU  kllPd, 
The  foes  entirely  masters  of  the  field, 
Ijke  a  resirtless' flood,  oome  rolling  on: 
The  iSQT  .goes  off  the  plain,  and  thickens  to  the 

laflam'd  with  rage,  (for  so  the  furies  fire  [town. 
The  I)attnian's  breast,  and  so  the  fates  require,) 
He  leaves  the  ^illy  pass,  the  woods  in  vain 
PossessM,  and  downward  ksnes  on  the  plain : 
Scarce  was  he  gone,  when  to  the  straiu,  now 

freed 
From  secret  foes,  the  IVojan  troops  sncoeed. 
Thiough  the  black  forest,  and  the  ferny  brake, 
UnkooWingly  secure,  Hieir  way  they  take. 
Fipm  the  rough  mountains  to  the  plain  descend, 
And  there,  in  order  drawn,  their  line  cxtencL 
Both  armies,  now,  in  open  fields  Are  seen : 
Nor  fax  the  distance  of  the  space  between. 
Both  to4hc  city  bend:  .£neas  sees, 
Tiirough  smoking  fields,  his  hastenmg  enemies. 
And  Tumus  views  the  Trojans  in  array, 
And  hears  th*  approaching  horses  proadly  neigh. 
StPtn  had  tlieir  hosts  in  bloody  battle  joic'd ; 
J)ut  westward  to  thn  sea  the  Suo  declin'tL 
IiitrrnrhM  bcfbrc  the  town,  both  armieH  lie : 
i^iHJe  night,  with  sable  wings,  involves  Ike  sky. 
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Ii'flsus  challenges  ^neas  to  a  sinxle   combnt 
artielu  are  agreed  un,  but  broken  by  tho  Rukuli- 


who  wonnd  £o6as:  he  Is  mifBeolovily 
by  Venus,  forces  Tumus  to  a  dud,  and 
eludes  the  poem  with  his  death* 


Wbbn  Tumus  saw,  the  Latins  leave  the  field. 
Their  armies  broken,  and  their  courage  quell'd; 
Himself  become  the  mark  of  public  spite, 
His  honour  questioned  for  the  promu'd  fight : 
The  more  he  was  with  vulgar  bate  opprest, 
7*he  more  his  fury  boil'd  within  his  breast : 
He  rous'd  his  vigour  for  the  late  debate | 
And  rais'd  his  haughty  soul,  to  meet  hii  fate.        ^ 

As  when  the  swains  the  Libyan  lion  chase. 
He  makes  a  sour  retreat,  nor  mends  his  pace : 
But  if  the  pointed  javelin  pierce  his  side. 
The  lordly  beast  returns  with  double  pride: 
He  wrenches  out  the  steel,  he  roars  for  pain  ; 
His  sides  he  lashes,  and  erects  his  mane : 
So  Tunras  fiires ;  his  eyeballs  flash  with  fire. 
Through  his  wide  nostrils  clouds  of  smoke  expire. 

Tremblmg  with  rage,  around  the  court  he  ran  ; 
At  length  approached  the  kmg,  and  thus  b^an^ 
**  No  more  excuses  or  delajrs:  I  stand 
In  arms  prepar*d  to  combat,  hand  to  hand. 
This  base  deserter  of  his  native  land. 
The  1'rojan  by  his  word,  is  bound  to  take 
Thttsame  conditions  which  himself  did  make, 
Renew  the  truce,  the  solemn  rites  prepare, 
And  to  my  single  virtue  trust  the  war. 
The  Latians,  unconcern'd,  shall  see  the  fight ; 
This  arm,  unaided,  shall  assert  your  right: 
Thed,  if  my  prostrate  body  press  the  plain, 
Xo  him  the  crown  and  beauteous  bride  remain.* 

To  whom  the  king  sedately  thus  reply'd  : 
'*  Brave  youth,  the  more  your  valour  has  been 

The  more  becomes  it  us,  with  doe  respect. 
To  weigh  the  chance  of  war,  which  you  neglect, 
Yoo  want  not  wealth,  or  a  successive  throne. 
Or  cities,  which  your  arms  have  made  your  own; 
My  town  and  treasures  are  at  your  command  $ 
And  stored  with  blooming  beauties  is  my  land : 
Laurentum  more  than  one  Ijivinia  sees, 
Unmarry*d,  fair,  of  noble  families. 
Now  let  me  speak,  and  you  with  patience  hear. 
Things  which  perhaps  may  grate  a  lover's  ear: 
But  sound  advice,  proceeding  from  a  heart 
Sincerely  yours,  and  free  from  fraudfol  art. 

**  llie  gods,  by  signs,  have  manifestly  shown. 
No  prince,  Italian  bom,  should  heir  my  throne  » 
Oft  have  our  augurs,  in  prediction  skitl'd. 
And  oft  our  priests,  a  foreilgn  son  reveal'd. 
Vet,  won  by  worth,  that  cannot  be  withstood, 
BribM  by  my  kindness  to  my  kindred  blood, 
l^rg*d  by  my  wife,  who  w..uld  not  be  deny*d, 
f  promised  my  Lavinia  fur  your  bride ; 
Her  from  her  plighted  loni  by  force  I  took  ; 
All  tics  of  treaties  and  of  honour  broke  : 
On  your  account  I  wag'd  an  impious  war. 
With  uhat  success  'tis  needless  to  declare ; 
I  and  my  subjects  feel;    and  you  have  had 

your  share. 
Twice  vanquish^,  while  in  bloody  fields  we  strive. 
Scarce  in  our  wall*  we  keep  our  hopes  alive : 
The  rolling  flood  rons  wami  with  human  gore; 
The  bones  of  Latian.<)  glance  the  neighbouring  shore  j; 
Whv  put  I  not  an  end  to  this  debate. 
Still  unrcsol?'d,  aad  sUU  a  bUtc  to  fiste  ? 
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If  Turrnis*  4eath  a  lasting  peace  can  give. 
Why  should  not  I  procure  it  whilst  you  live  ^ 
Should  I  to  doubtful  arms  your  youth  betray, 
What  would  my  kiusinen,  the  Rntulians,  say? 
And  should  you  fall  in  fight,  (which  Heaven  de- 
fend) 
How  curse  the  cause,  which  hastened  to  his  end, 
The  daughter's  lover,  and  the  father's  friend  ! 
Weigh  in  your  mind  the  various  chance  of  war, 
Pity  your  parent's  ago  and  easu  his  care,** 

Such  balmy  words  he  pour'd,  but  all  in  vain; 
The  proffer'd  medicine  but  provoked  the  pain. 
The  wrathful  youth,  disdaining  the  relief, 
With  intermitting  sobs,  thus  venU  his  grief: 
"  Thy  care,  O  best  of  fathers,  which  you  take 
For  niy  concerns,  at  my  dct^ire  forsake. 
Permit  me  not  to  languish  out  my  days; 
iiut  make  the  best  exchange  of  lite  for  praise. 
This  arm,  this  lauce,  can  well  dispute  the  prize; 
And  the  blood  follows,  where  the  weapon  flies : 
His  goddess  mother  is  not  near,  to  shrowd 
The  flying  coward  with  an  empty  cloud.** 

But  now  the  queen,  who  fearM  for  Tumus*  life. 
And  loath'd  the  hard  conditions  of  the  strife. 
Held  him  by  force;  and,  dying  in  his  death. 
In  these  sad  accents  gave  her  !M)rrow  breath : 
**  O  Tumus,  I  adjure  thee  by  these  tears ; 
And  whatever  price  Amata's  honour  bears 
Within  thy  breast,  since  thou  art  alfmy  hope. 
My  sickly  mind's  repose,  my  sinking  age's  prop; 
Since  on  the  safety  of  thy  life  alone 
I>epends  Latinus,  and  the  Latian  throne  : 
H»  i"  ise  me  not  this  one,  this  only  prayer, 
To  wave  the  combat,  an  1  pursue  the  war. 
Whatever  chance  attends  this  fatal  strife. 
Think  it  concludes  in  thine  Amata's  life: 
I  cannot  live  a  slave;  or  see  my  throne 
Usurp'd  by  strangers,  or  a  Trojan  son." 

At  this  a  flood  of  tears  Lavinia  shed  ; 
A  crimson  blush  her  beauteous  fece  o'erspread. 
Varying  her  cheeks  by  turns  with  white  and  red. 
The  driving  colours,  never  at  a  stay, 
Run  here  and  there,   and  flush,  and  fade  away. 
Delightful  change !  thus  Indian  ivory  shows. 
Which  with  the  bordering  paint  of  purple  glows; 
Or  lilies  damask'd  by  the  neighbouring  rose. 
The  lover  gaz'd,  and,  burning  with  desire. 
The  more  he  look'd,  the  more  he  fed  the  fire: 
Revenge,  and  jealous  rage,  and  secret  spite. 
Roll  in  his  breast,  and  rouse  him  to  the  Ught. 

Then  fixing  on  the  queen  his  ai-dent  eyes. 
Firm  to  his  first  intent,  he  thus  replies : 
•'  O,  mother,  do  not,  by  your  tears,  prepare 
Such  boding  omens,  and  prejudice  the  war. 
Rcsolv'd  on  fight,  I  am  no  longer  free 
To  shun  my  «leath,  if  Heaven  my  death  decree." 
^   Then,  turning  to  the  horald,  thus  pursues  ; 
*  Go,  greet  the  Trojan  with  ungrateful  news. 
Denounce  from  me,  that  wlien  to  morrow's  light 
Shall  gild  the  licavens,  he  need  not  urge  the  fight : 
The  Tn»jan  and  Rutulian  troops  no  more 
Shall  dye,  with  mutual  blood,  the  Litian  shore: 
Our  sni^^le  swonU  the  quarrel  shall  dmdc. 
Ami  to  the  victor  be  the  beauteous  bri*le.'* 

He  said,  and  striding  on.  with  speedy  pace 
He  sought  his  coursers  of  the  Thracian  race. 
At  his  approach,  they  toss  tbtir  hoads  on  high  ; 
And,  proudly  neighing,  promise  victory, 
rhe  sires  of  these  Orithia  sent  fn)m  far, 
To  grace  Pilumnu"?,  when  he  went  to  i»ar. 
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The  drifts  of  Thraciau  snows  were  scarce  so  white, 
Nor  northern  winds  in  fleetness  match'd  their 

fiighL 
Officious  grooms  stand  ready  by  his  side ; 
And  some  with  combs  their  flowing  manes  divide; 
And  others  stroke  their  chests,  and  gentiy  sooth 
their  pride. 
He  sheath'd  his  limM  in  arms;  atemperM  mass 
Of  golden  metal  those,  and  mountain  brass. 
Then  to  his  head  his  glittering  helm  he  tr>'*d  ; 
And  girt  his  faithful  falchion  by  his  side. 
In  his  .^tnean  forge,  the  god  of  fire 
Tliat  falchion  laboured  for  the  hero's  sire: 
Immorial  keenness  on  the  blade  bcstuw'd, 
.\nd  plung'd  it  hissing  in  the  Stygian  flood. 
Propp'd  on  a  pillar,  which  the  cieling  bore. 
Was  plac'd  the  lance  Auruncan  Actor  wore : 
Which  with  such  force  he  brandish'd  iu  his  hand, 
The  tough  ash  trembled  like  an  osier  wand. 
Then  cry'd,  '•  O  ponderous  spoil  of  Actor  slain* 
And  never  yet  by  Turnus  tost  in  vain, 
Kail  not,  this  day,  thy  wonted  force :  but  go. 
Sent  by  this  hand,  to  pierce  the  Trojan  foe : 
Give  me  to  tear  his  iXirslet  from  his  bteast, 
And  from  that  eunuch  head,  to  rend  the  crest : 
Dragg'd  in  the  dust,  his  frizzled  hair  to  soil. 
Hot  from  the  vexing  ir'n,  and  smear'd  aith  fra- 
grant oil.** 
Thus  white  he  raves,  from  his  wide  nostrils  flies 
A  fiery  steam,  and  sparkles  from  his  eyes. 
So  fares  the  bull  ini  his  lov*d  female's  sight ; 
Proudly  he  bellows,  and  preludes  the  fight : 
He  tries  his  goring  bonis  against  a  tree  ; 
And  meditates  his  absent  enemy: 
He  pushes  at  the  winds,  he  digs  the  strand 
With  his  black  hoofs,  and  spurns  the  yellow  sand. 

Nor  less  the  Trojan,  in  his  Lemnian  arms, 
To  future  fight  his  manly  courage  warms  : 
He  whet£  his  fury,  and  with  joy  prepares 
'lo  terminate  at  once  the  lingering  wars. 
To  cheer  his  chie&.  and  tender  son.  relates 
What  Heaven  had  promis*d,  and  expounds  the 
Then  to  the  Latian  king  he  sends,  to  cease    [fatei^ 
The  lageof  arms,  aqd  ratify  the  peace. 

The  morn,  ensuing  fitnn  the  mountain's  height. 
Had  scarcely  spread  the  skies  with  rosy  light ; 
Th'  ethereal  coursers,  bounding  from  the  sea. 
From  out  their  flaming  nostrils  breath'd  the  day; 
When  now  the  Tnyan  and  Rutulian  guard. 
In  friendly  labour  join'd.  the  list  prepar'd. 
Beneath  the  walls,  they  meastiire  out  the  space  j 
1'hen  sacred  altars  rear,  on  sods  of  grass ; 
Where,  with  religious  rites,  their  common  gods 

they  place. 
In  purest  white  the  priests  their  heads  attire, 
And  living  waters  bear,  ami  holy  fire  .• 
And  o'er  their  linen  hoods,  and  slmded  hair. 
Long  twisted  wreaths  of  sacred  vervain  wear. 

In  ortier  issuing  from  the  town  appears 
The  Latiu  hgion,  arm'd  with  pointed  spears; 
And  from  tlie  fields,  advancing  on  a  line, 
Tlu;  Trojan  and  the  Tuscan  forces  join  ; 
Tlieir  various  arms  aflbrd  a  phasing  tljtht :  f fljrht, 
A  pcnci?fnl  train  tliey  seem,  iu  p<'a<.'e  pr<par'd  for 
Betwixt  I  lie  ranks  the  proud  commanders  vide. 
Glittering  with  gold,  and  vr»ts  in  purple  dy  d. 
Here  Mnestlieus,  author  of  the  Miminijin  hue. 
And  there  M^*s<iap«is  bom  of  ireed  divine. 
I  he  siyn  u*  givcn»  and  r'»un  I  the  list-d  space 
L'ach  man  iu  order  filU  hiii  uropc^plfittif^ 
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Reclioiog  on  their  ample  shields,  they  staod  > 
And  fix  their  pointed  lances  in  the  sand. 
Now,  studious  of  the  sight,  a  numerous  throng 
Of  either  sex  promiscuous,  old  and  yoong. 
Swarm  from  the  town:  hy  those  who  rest  behind. 
The  gates  and  vails,  and  houses*  tops  are  linM. 
Meantime  th^  queen  of  Heaven  beheld  the 
sight, 
With  eyes  unpIeas'd,fhMn  Mount  Albano's height: 
(Since  call'd  Albano,  by  succeeding  fame. 
But  then  an  empty  hill,  without  a  name  ) . 
She  thence  sur^eyM  the  field,  the  Tnjan  powers, 
The  Latian  squadrons,  and  I^urentine  towers. 
Then  thus  the  goddess  of  the  skies  be^)ake. 
With  sighs  and  tears,  the  goddess  of  the  take; 
King  Tumus*  sister,  once  a  lovely  maid, 
£re  to  the  Inst  of  lawless  Jore  betray'd, 
Comprest  by  forc^  but  by  the  grateful  god. 
Now  made  the  Na'fs  of  the  neighbouring  flood. 

*'  O  nymph,  the  pride  of  Tmiig  lakes,'*  said  she, 
"  O  most  reiiown*d,  and  most  belov'd  by  me. 
Long  hast  thou  known,  nor  need  I  to  record 
The  wanton  sallies  of  my  wandering  lord  : 
Of  every  Latian  lair,  whom  Jove  misled. 
To  mount  by  stealth  my  violated  bed. 
To  thee  alone  I  grudged  not  his  embrace ; 
But  gave  a  part  of  Heaven,  and  an  anenvy*d  place. 
Kow  learn  from  me  thy  near  approaching  gnef, 
Kor  think  my  wishes  want  to  thy  relief. 
While  fortune  favoured,  nor  fieaven's  king  deoy'd. 
To  lend  my  succour  to  the  Latian  side, 
1  sav*d  thy  brother,  and  the  sinking  state ; 
But  now  he  struggles  with  unequal  fhte ; 
And  goes  with  gods  averse,  o*ermatch*d  in  migfaty 
To  meet  ineviuble  death  in  fight  t 
Kor  must  I  break  the  truce,  nor  can  sustain 

the  sight 
Thou,  if  thou  dar'st,  thy  present  a*^  supply ; 
It  well  becomes  a  sister's  care  to  try." 

At  this  the  lovely  nymph,  with  grief  opprest. 
Thrice  tore  her  hair,  and  brat  her  comely  breast 
To  whom  Satumia  thus ;  *'  Hiy  teats  are  late : 
Haste,  snatch  him,  if  he  can  be  snatch'd,  from  fate. 
New  tumulu  kindle,  violate  the  truce; 
Who  knows  what  changeful  fortune  may  produce  } 
TIs  not  a  crime  V  attempt  what  I  decree, 
'  Or,  if  it  were,  discharge  the  crime  on  me." 
She  said,  and,  sailing  on  the  winged  wind, 
Left  the  sad  nymph  suspended  in  her  mind. 

And  now  in  pomp  the  peaceful  kings  appear: 
Four  steeds  the  chariot  of  Latmus  bear : 
Twelve  golden  beams  around  his  temples  play, 
To  mark  his  lineage  from  the  god  of  day. 
Two  snowy  coursers  Tumus*  chariot  y<^e. 
And  in  his  hand  two  massy  spears  he  shook : 
Then  issued  from,  the  camp,  m  arms  divine, 
ifineas,  author  of  the  Roman  line ; 
And  by  his  side  Ascanius  took  his  place. 
The  second  hope  of  Rome^s  immortal  ra6e. 
Adom'd  in  white,  a  reverend  priest  appears ; 
And  offerings  to  the  flaming  altars  bears ; 
A  porket,  and  a  lamb,  that  never  suffef'd  shears. 
Then  to  the  rising  Sun  he  turns  his  eyes. 
And  shows  the  beasU  design'd  for  sacrifice. 
With  salt  and  meal:  with  like  officious  care 
He  marks  their  foreheads,  and  he  clips  their  hair. 
Betwixt  their  horns  the  purple  wine  he  sheds. 
With  the  same  generous  juice  the  Same  he  feeds, 
^neas  then  unsheath'd  his  shining  sword. 
And  thus  with  pious  prayen  the  gods  ador'd : 


"  Allseeing  Snn,  and  thoo  AlsfleaytB  soil^ 
For  which  I  have  sustainM  so  long  a  toil, 
Thoo  king  of  Heaven,  and  thou  the  qoeen  ef  air, 
(Propitious  now,  and  reooncilM  by  prayer) 
Thouf  god  of  war,  whose  unresisted  sway 
The  labours  and  events  of  arms  obey ; 
Ye  living  fountains,  and  ye  running  floods. 
All  powers  of  ocean,  all  ethereal  gtKls, 
Hear,  and  bear  record :  if  I  ftill  in  field, 
Or  recreant  in  the  fight,  to  Tumus  3rield, 
My  Trojans  shall  increase  Evander's  town ; 
Ascanlui  shall  renounce  th>  Aosoiiian  crown : 
All  daims,  all  questions  of  debate  shall  cease ; 
Nor  he,  nor  they,  with  force  infringe  the  peace. 
But  if  my  juster  arms  prevail  in  fight 
As  snre  they  shall,  if  I  divine  aright. 
My  Trojans  shall  not  o'er  th'  Italians  reign : 
'  Both  equal,  both  anconqaer*d,  shall  remain  : 
Join'd  in  their  laws,  their  lands,  and  their  abodes; 
I  ask  but  altars  for  my  weary  gods. 
The  care  of  those  religious  rites  be  mine : 
The  crown  to  king  Latinus  I  resign ; 
His  be  the  sovereign  sway.    Nor  wilt  I  share 
USm  power  in  peace,  or  hb  command  in  war. 
For  me,  my  friends  another  town  shall  frame. 
And  bless  the  rising  towen,  with  fiur  Lavinia'f 
name.'' 
Thus  he.    Then,  with  erected  eyes  and  han^, 
Tlie  Latian  king  before  his  altar  stands.       [ma^n, 
"  By  the  same  Heaven,"  said  he,  "  and  earth,  ani 
And  all  the  powers,  that  all  the  three  contain  ; 
By  Hell  below,  and  by  that  upper  god. 
Whose  thtinder  signs  the  peace,  who  seals  It  with 
So  let  Latona*s  double  oiispring  hear,  ,    [his  m^  ; 
And  dooUe-lroated  Janus  what  I  swear : 
I  tooch  the  sacred  altars,  touch  the  flames. 
And  all  those  powers  attest,  and  all  their  names : 
Whatever  chance  befal  on  either  side. 
No  term  of  time  this  union  shall  divide : 
No  force,  no  fbrtune,  shall  my  vows  unbind. 
Or  shake  the  stedfast  tenonr  of  my  mjnd : 
Nel  though  the  circlmg  seas  should  break  their 

bound, 
O'erlfow  the  shores,  or  sap  tife  solid  ground  : 
Not  thoogh  the  lamps  of  Heaven  their  spheres  for^ 
HuilM  down,'and  hissihg  in  the  nether  lake :   [ti^ke« , 
Ev*n  as  thia  it>yal  sceptre  (fbr  he  bore 
I A  sceptre  in  his  hand)  shall  never  more 
;  Shoot  out  in  branches,  or  renew  the  birth ; 
I  (An  orphan  now,  cut  Orom  the  mother  earth 
I  By  the  keen  axe,  dishonour'd  of  its  hair, 
'  And  ca8*d  in  brass,  for  Latyan  kings  to  bw).** 
^     When  thus  in  public  view  the  peace-  was  ty»d 
With  solemn  vows,  and  sworn  on  either  side. 
Ail  dues performM which  holy  ritesrequire ; 
The  victim  beasts  are  slain  before  the  fire  : 
I'he  trembling  entrails  from  theif  bodies  torn, 
And  to  the  fattened  flames  in  chargers  home. 

Already  the  Rutnlians  deem  their  man 
O'ermatch'd  in  arms,  before  the  fight  began. 
First  rising  fears  are  whisper'd  through  the  crowd; 
Then,  gathering  sound,  they  murmur  more  aloud. 
Now  side  to  side,  they  measure  with  their  eyes 
The  champions*  bulk,  their  sinews,  and  their  size: 
The  nearer  they  approach,  the  more  is  known 
Th*  apparent  disadvanta^-e  of  their  own. 
T^irnus  himself  appears  in  i^blic  sight 
Conscious  of  fate,  desponding  of  the  fifht. 
Slowly  he  moves;  and  at  his  altar  stands 
With  eyes  dejected,  and  with  tremblmg  hands : 
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And,  while  lie  mtitten  trndttUngnishM  prayen, 
A  nvid  deadoett  in  hii  cheeks  appears. 

With  anxious  pleasure  when  Juturna  ▼iew'd 
Th*  increasini^  fHgrht  of  the  mad  multitude ; 
When  their  short  sighs  and  thiclcening  sobs  she 

heard. 
And  found  tlieir  ready  minds  fur  change  prepared ; 
DiM«mbling  her  immortal  form,  she  took 
Camertus'  mien,  his  habit,  and  his  look, 
A  chief  of  ancient  blood  :  in  arms  well  known 
Was  his  great  sire,  and  he,  his  greater  son. 
His  shape  assum'd,  amid  the  ranks  she  ran, 
And,  humouring  their  first  motions,  thus  began : 

'*  For  shame,  Rutulians,  can  you  bear  the  sight 
Of  one  exposM  for  all,  in  single  fight  ? 
Can  we,  before  the  face  of  Heaven,  confess 
Our  courage  colder,  or  our  numbers  less  ? 
View  all  the  Trojan  host,  th'  Arcadian  band, 
And  Tuscan  army ;  count  them  as  they  stand : 
Undaunted  to  the  battle  if  we  go. 
Scarce  every  secoad  man  will  share  a  foe. 
Turn  us,  'tis  true.  In  this  unequal  strife 
£hall  lose,  with  honour,  his  devoted  life : 
Or  change  it  rather  for  immortal  fkme, 
)lf ucceeding  to  the  gods,  from  whence  he  came : 
But  you,  a  servile,  and  inglorious  tnod. 
For  foreign  lords  ahall  sow  your  native  land : 
Those  fruitfu!  fields,  your  fighting  fathert  gained. 
Which  have  so  long  their  lazy  sons  snstain'd." 

With  words  like  these,  she  carry'd  her  design ; 
A  rising  marmur  runs  along  the  line. 
Then  ev*n  the  city  troops,  and  Latins,  tir'd 
With  tedk>us  war,  seem  with  new  souls  inspir'dt 
Their  champion's  fate  with  pity  they  lament  i 
And  of  the  league,  so  lately  sworn,  repent. 

Nor  fkils  the  goddess  to  foment  the  rage 
With  lying  wonders,  and  a  false  presage : 
But  adds  a  sign,  which,  present  to  their  eyes. 
Inspires  new  courage,  and  a  glad  surprise. 
For,  sudden,  in  the  fiery  tracts  above. 
Appears  in  pomp  th*  imperial  bird  of  Jove : 
A  plump  of  fowl  he  spies,  that  swim  the  lakes ; 
And  o*er  their  heads  his  sounding  pinions  shakes. 
7*hen  stooping  on  the  fairest  of  the  train. 
In  his  strong  talons  trussed  a  silver  twan. 
Th'  Italians  wonder  at  th'  unusual  sight ; 
But  while  he  lags,  and  labours  in  his  flight, 
Behold  the  dastard  fowl  return  anew ; 
And  with  united  force  the  foe  pursue : 
Clamorous  around  the  royal  hawk  they  fly ; 
And  thickening  in  a  cloud,  o'ershade  the  sky. 
They  cuflT,  they   scratch,  they  cross  their  airy 

course; 
Nor  can  th'  encumbcr'd  bird  sustain  their  force : 
But  vcx'd,  not  vauqubh'd,  drops  the  ponderous 
And,  lighten'd  of  his  burden,  wings  bis  way.  f  prey ; 

Th'  Ausonian  bands  with  shouts  salute  the  sight: 
Eager  of  action,  and  demand  the  fight 
Then  king  Tolumnios,  vers*d  in  augurs*  arts. 
Cries  out,  and  thus  his  boasted  skill  imparts : 
'*  At  length  'tis  granted,  what  I  long  desired  ; 
This,  this  is  what  my  frequent  vows  requir'd. 
Ye  gods,  I  take  your  omen,  and  obey  r 
Advance,  my  friends,  and  charge;  I  lead  the  way. 
These  are  the  foreign  fbes,  whose  Impious  band. 
Like  that  rapacious  bird,  infiest  our  Und : 
But  soon,  like  him,  they  shall  be  forc'd  to  sea 
By  strength  united,  and  forego  the  prey ; 
^our  timely  succour  to  your  country  bring ; 
Haiite  to  the  rescue,  and  redeem  your  king," 
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He  saM :  and  preasing  onwaiO,  throngh  the  crew, 
Pois'd  in  hi  •  lifted  arm,  his  lance  he  threw. 
The  winged  weapon,  whistling  in  the  wind, 
Came  driving  on,  nor  mi^'d  the  mark  design'd. 
At  once  the  cornel  rattled  in  the  skies ; 
At  once  t^iroultuuus  shouts  and  clamours  rise. 
Nine  brothers  in  a  goodly  band  there  stood. 
Bom  of  Arcadian  mix'd  with  Tuscan  blood  : 
Oylippus'  sons :  the  fatal  javelin  flew, 
Aini'd  at  the  midmost  of  the  friendly  crew. 
A  passage  through  the  jointed  arms  is  found. 
Just  where  the  belt  was  to  the  body  bound. 
And  struck  the  gentle  youth  extended  on  the 

ground. 
Then,  fir'd  with  pious  rage,  the  generous  train 
Run  madly  forwani  to  revenge  the  slain. 
And  some  with  eager  haste  their  javelins  throw  | 
AnH  some  with  swopd  in  hand  assault  the  foe. 

The  wish'd  insult  the  Latin  droops  fmbraoe^ 
And  meet  their  ardour  in  the  middle  space. 
The  Trojans,  Tuitcans,  aqd  Arcadian  line, 
With  equal  courage  obviate  their  desigp. 
Peace  leaves  the  violated  fields ;  and  bate 
Both  armies  urges  to  their  mutual  fate. 
With  impious  haste  their  altars  are  o'erturn'd. 
The  sacrifice  half  broil'd,  and  half-unburn*d. 
Thick  storms  of  steel  from  either  army  fly^ 
And  clouds  of  clashing  darts  obscure  the  sky : 
Brands  from  the  fire  are  missive  weapons  made : 
With  chargers,  bowls,  and  all  the  priestly  trade. 
Latinns,  frighted,  hastens  from  the  fray. 
And  bears  his  unregarded  gods  away. 
These  on  their  horses  vault,  those  yoke  the  car ; 
The  rest,  with  suords  on  high,  run  headlong  to  the 

Messapus,  eager  to  confound  the  peace,     [uar. 
Spurr'd  his  hot  courser  through  the  fighting  press, 
At  kmg  Aulestes  :  by  bis  purple  known 
A  Tuscan  prince,  and  by  bis  regel  crown ; 
And  with  a  shock  encountering,  bore  him  down. 
Backward  he  fell ;  and,  as  his  fate  design'd. 
The  ruins  of  an  altar  were  behind : 
There  pitching  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  head. 
Amid  the  scattering  fires  he  lay  supinely  spread. 
The  beamy  spear  descending  from  above. 
His  cuirass  pierc'd,  and  through  his  body  drove. 
Then,  with  a  scornful  smile,  the  vjctor  cries; 
"  The  gods  have  found  a  fitter  sacrifice." 
Greedy  of  spoils,  th'  Italians  strip  the  dead 
Of  hb  rich  armour,   and  nncrown  his  head. 

Priest  Chorinsiis  arm'd  his  better  hand. 
From  his  omi  altar,  with  a  blazing  brand : 
And,  as  Ebosus  with  a  thundering  pace, 
Advanc'd  to  battle,  dash'd  it  on  his  face  : 
His  bristly  beard  shines  out  with  sudden  fires. 
The  crackling  crop  a  noisome  scent  expires. 
Following  the  blow,  he  seiz'd  his  curling  crown 
With  lijs  left  hand ;  his  other  cast  him  down. 
The  prostrate  body  with  his  knees  he  prcrs'd. 
And  plung'd  his  holy  pomard  in  his  breast 

While  Podalirius,  with  his  sword,  pursued 
The  shepherd  Alsus  through  the  flying  crowd. 
Swiftly  be  turns,  and  aims  a  deadly  blow. 
Full  on  the  front  of  his  unwary  foe. 
The  broad  axe  enters  with  a  crashing  sound. 
And  cleaves  the  chin  with  one  continued  wound  r 
Warm  blood,  and  mingled  brains,  besmear  his  arms 
An  iron  sleep  his  stupid  eyes  oppress'd,    [around. 
And  seaPd  their  heavy  lids  in  endless  rest. 
But  good-^neas  rush'd  amid  the  bands. 
Bare  was  his  bead|  and  naked  were  his  bands, 
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jn  fipfi  or  trace :  tnen  tbos  be  cries  aloud, 
.  "  What  fodHen  nige,  what  new  detiVe  of  blood 
Inflam<«s  yoar  altered  inhidt  ?  O  Trojans,  cease 
From  impious  arms,  nor  violate  the  peace. 
By  human  sanctions,  and  by  lavs  diving 
Tlje  terms  are  all  agT*»ed,  the  war  is  mine. 
I>ii«miss  your  fears,  and  let  the  fight  en^e  ; 
lilts  hand  alone  shall  right  the  gods  and  you  : 
Our  injured  altars,  and  their  broken  vow^ 
To  this  avenging  sword  the  faithlen  Tumus  owe,** 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  unmindful  of  defeuce, 
A  winsred  arrow  struck  the  pious  prince, 
But  whether  from  some  human  hand  it  came, 
Or  h<i«tile  god,  is  left  unknown  by  fame  ; 
No  human  hand,  or  hostile  god  was  found, 
To  btiast  the  triumph  of  so  base  a  wound. 

When  Tumus  saw  the  Trojan  quit  the  plain. 
His  chief?  dtsmay'd,  his  troops  a  fainting  train : 
Th'  unhop'd  event  his  heighten*U  soul  inspires, 
At  once  his  arms  and  coursers  he  requires. 
TTien,  with  a  leap,  his  lofty  chariot  gains. 
And  with  a  ready  hand  assumes  the  reins. 
He  drivi-s  impetuous,  and  wherever  he  goes. 
He  leaves  behind  a  lane  of  slaughtered  foes. 
These  hb  lance  reaches,  over  those  he  rolls 
His  rapid  car,  and  crushes  out  their  souls : 
In  vain  the  vanqui^hM  fly  ;  the  victor  sends 
The  dead  mens'  weapons  at  their  living  friends. 

Thus  on  the  banks  of  Ht  brus'  freezing  flood 
The  god  of  battles,  in  his  angry  mood, 
Clashing  his  sword  against  his  brazen  shield. 
Let  loose  the  reins,  and  scours  along  the  field : 
Before  the  wind  his  fiery  coursers  fly, 
Oroans  the  sad  earth,  resounds  the  rattling  sky. 
Wrath,  terrour,  treason,  tumult,  and  despair. 
Dire  faces,  and  defbrm'd,  surround  the  car : 
.  Friends  of  the  god,  and  followers  of  the  war. 

With  fury  not  unlike,  nor  less  disdain, 
Fxulting  Tumus  flics  along  the  plain : 
His  smoking  horses,  at  their  utmost  speed. 
He  lashes  on ;  and  urges  oVr  the  dead.       [bound. 
Their  fetlocks  run  with  blood  ;    and  when  they. 
The  gore,  and  gathering  dnst,  are  dash*d  around. 
Thamyris  and  Pholus,  masters  of  the  war. 
He  kiird  at  band,  but  Sthelenus  afar : 
From  far  the  sons  of  Imbracus  be  slew, 
Glaiicus,  and  Lades,  of  the  Lycian  crew : 
Both  taught  to  fight  on  foot,  m  battle  join'd ; 
Or  mount  the  courser  that  out-strips  the  wind. 

Meantime  Cnmedes,  vaunting  in  the  field, 
New  fir*d  the  Trcjans,  and  their  foes  repeird. 
This  son  of  Dolon  bore  bis  grandsire's  name ; 
But  emulated  more  his  father's  fame. 
His  guileful  father,  sent  a  nightly  spy. 
The  Grecian  camp  and  order  to  descry : 
Hard  entefprise,  and  well  he  might  require 
Achillea*  car,  and  borscs  for  hi!»  hire ; 
But.  met  upon  the  scout,  th'  Etolian  prince 
In  death  be»tow*d  a  juster  recompense. 

Tierce  Tumns  view'd  the  Trojan  from  afar  } 
And  lanchM  his  javelin  from  his  lofty  car : 
Then  liijhtly  leaping  down,  pursued  the  blow, 
An«l,  presaing  with  his  foot  his  prostrate  foe, 
Wrrncird  from  his  feeble  hold  the  shining  sword  ', 
And  plung'd  it  in  the  bosom  of  its  lord. 
••  Possess"  said  he,  the  frnit  of  all  thy  pains, 
AttA  measure,  at  thy  length,  our  latian  plains. 
llius  are  my  fues  rewarded  by  my  hand. 
Thus  may  they  build  their  town,  and  thus  enjoy 
ilueland. 


Then  Darii,  Butis,  Sytimnt,  be  «««, 
Whom  o'er  bis  neck  the  ilauiidering  cooner  liaem. 
As  when  loud  Boreas,  with  his  blusfeering  traia. 
Stoops  from  above,  incumbent  oo  the  aiaio  ; 
Where'er  he  flies,  be  drives  the  rack  before. 
And  rolls  the  billows  on  the  .£gean  shore : 
So  where  resistleas  Turous  takes  his  couiae. 
The  scatU'r*d  squadrons  bend  before  his  force : 
His  crest  of  horses*  hair  is  blown  behind. 
By  adverse  air,  and  rustles  in  the  wind. 

This  haughty  Pbegeus  saw  with  high  diadaiii» 
And  as  the  chariot  rolPd  along  the  plain. 
Light  from  the  ground  he  leapt,  and  seiz*d  the  nm» 
Thus  hung  in  air,  he  still  reUin*d  bis  bold ; 
The  coursen  frighted,  and  their  course  control'd. 
The  lance  of  Tumus  reach 'd  him  as  he  hung. 
And  pierc'4  his  plated  arms ;  but  pass'd  along. 
And  only  raz*d  the  skin :  he  tura*d,  and  held 
Against  bis  threatening  foe  his  ample  shield ; 
Then  call»d  for  aid :  but,  while  he  cry*d  in  vain. 
The  chariot  bore  him  backward  on  the  plain. 
He  lies  revers*d  ;  the  victor-king  descends. 
And  strikes  so  justly  where  bis  helmet  ends. 
He  lops  the  head.    The  Latian  fields  are  drunk. 
With  streams  that  issue  from  the  bleeding  trank* 
While  he  triumphs,  and  while  the  l^jans 
yield, 
The  wounded  prince  is  forc'd  to  leave  the  field : 
Strong  Mnestheus  and  Achates  often  Uy '  d. 
And  youn^  Ascanius  weeping  by  his  side. 
Conduct  him  to  his  tent :  scarce  can  he  rear 
His  limbs  firom  earth,  supported  on  bis  spear. 
ResolvM  in  mind,  regardless  of  the  smart,  ■ 
He  tugs  with  both  his  hands,  and  breaks  the  dart 
The  steel  remains.    No  readier  way  he  found  ' 
To  draw  the  weapon,  than  t*  inlarge  the  wound. 
F.ager  of  fight,  impatient  of  delay. 
He  begs ;  and  his  unwilling  friends  obey. 

lipis  was  at  hand  to  prove  his  art. 
Whose  blooming  youth  so  fir*d  Apollo's  heart. 
That  for  his  love  he  profier*d  to  bestow 
His  tuneful  harp,  and  his  unerring  bow : 
The  pious  youth,  more  studious  how  to  save 
His  aged  sire,  now  sinking  to  the  grave. 
Preferred  the  power  of  plants,  and  silent  praise 
Of  healing  arti^,  before  Phoebeian  bays. 

Propp'd  on  his  lance  the  pensive  hero  stood. 
And  heard,  and  saw  unmov'd,  the  mourning  crow^ 
The  fam*d  physician  tucks  his  robes  around 
With  ready  hands,  and  hastens  to  the  wound. 
With  gentle  touches  be  performs  his  part. 
This  way  and  that,  soliciting  the  dart, 
And  exercises  all  his  heavenly  art 
All  softc  ning  simples,  known  of  sovereign  use. 
He  prt^ses  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juice  ; 
These  first  infus*d,  to  lenify  the  pain. 
He  tugs  with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  vain. 
Then  to  the  patron  of  his  art  he  pray*d  ; 
The  patron  of  his  art  rcfus*d  his  aid. 

Meantime  the  war  approaches  to  tbe  tents : 
Th*  alarm  grows  hotter,  and  the  noise  augments  i 
The  driving  du$t  proclaims  the  danger  near. 
And  first  their  friends,  and  then  their  foes  appear  j 
Their  friends  retreat,  their  foes  pursue  the  rear. 
The  camp  is  fill'd  with  terrour  and  affright ; 
The  hissing  shafts  within  the  trench  alight ; 
An  undistinguished  noise  ascends  Uie  sky  ;      [die. 
Tbe  shouts  olp  those  who  kill,  ^nd  groans  of  those  who 

But  now  the  goddess -mother  mov*d  with  grief, 
And  pierc'dwit)!  pity,  hastens  Ucr  relief^ 
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A  bimneli  of  healiaf  ^tUiiiy  die  broaght, 
Wliicli  in  the  Cretan  fiekl«  with  care  she  sotight:  ; 
Roufd  is  the  stem,  which  woolly  leavet  siiiiound ; 
The  leaves  with  flowers,  the  flowers  with  pnrple 

crown'd : 
Wefl  known  to  wounded  goats ;  a  sure  relief 
To  draw  the  pointed  steel,  and  ^ase  the  grief. 
This  Venus  brings,  in  clouds  inrolvM ;  and  brews 
Th*  eitraoted  liquor  with  ambrosbl  dews, 
And  odorous  panacee :  unseen  she  stands. 
Tempering  the  mixture  with  her  heavenly  hands : 
And  pom  it  in  a  bowl,  already  crownM 
Witb  juice  of  medVnal  herbs  prvpar'd  to  bathe 

the  wound. 
The  leech,  unknowing  of  supenor  art, 
Which  aids  the  cure,  with  this  foments  the  part, 
And  in  a  moment  ceos*d  the  raging  smart 
Staoch'd  is  the.bk)od,  and  in  the  bottom  stands  : 
Theatcdy  but  scarcely  touchM  with  tender  hands. 
Moves  up,  and  follows  of  its  own  accord ; 
And  bealth  and  vigour  are  %t  once  restored, 
lipis  first  perceivM  the  dosing  vronnd ; 
AaA  fifst  the  footsteps  of  a  go()l,be  found. 
**  Arms,  arms,**  he  cries,  '*  thfi  sword  and  shield 


And  send  the  willing  chief,  reuew'd  to*war. 
This  is  no  mortal  work,  no  cure  of  mine, 
Kor'afft^s  edbct,  but  done  by  hands  divine : 
Some  god  our  general  to  the  battle  sends ; 
Some  god  preserves  his  lifo  for  greater  ends.'' 
The  hero  arms  in  haste:  his  hands  enfokl 
His  thighs  with  eui«hes  of  refolgent  gold  : 
Inflam'd  to  fight,  and  rushing  to  the  field. 
That  hand  sustaining  the  celestial  shield. 
This  gripes  the  lanoe ;   and  with  such  vigour 

flakes. 
That  to  the  rest  the  beamy  weapon  quakes. 
Then,  with  a  close  embrace,  he  strained  his  son  j 
And,  kissing  through  hb  helmet,  thvk  begun : 
**  My  son,  from  my  example  Irarn  the  war. 
In  camps  to  sufier,  and  in  fields  to  dare : 
Bnt  happier  chance  than  mine  attend  thy  caie ! 
This  day  my  band  thy  tender  age  shall  shield. 
And  crown  with  honours  of  the  conquered  field : 
Thou,  when  thy  riper  years  shall  send  thee  forth. 
To  toils  of  war,  bemhidlnlofmy  worth. 
Assert  thy  birthright ;  and  in  arms  be  known. 
For  Hector's  nephew,  and  JBoeas'  son." 

He  said ;  and,  striding,  issued  on  the  plain ; 
Anteos,  and  Mnestheus,  and  a  numerous  train. 
Attend  his  teps :  the  rest  their  weapons  take. 
And,  crowdmg  to  the  field,  the  camp  forsake. 
A  ckmd  of  blinding  dust  is  rais*d  around ; 
Labours  beneath  their  foet  the  trembling  ground. 

Now  Tlimus,  posted  on  a  hill,  firom  for 
Beheld  the  progress  of  the  moving  war ; 
With  him  the  Lstins  viewed  the  covered  plains ; 
And  the  chill  blood  ran  backward  in  their  veins. 
Jutuma  saw  th'  advancing  troops  appear; 
And  heani  the  hostile  sound,  and  fled  for  foaiv 
.Aneas  leads ;  and  draws  a  sweeping  tram, 
Ckis'd  in  their  ranks,  and  pouring  on  the  pUin. 
As  when  a  whirlwind,  rushing  to  the  shore. 
From  the  mid  ocean  drives  the  waves  before : 
The  painful  bind,  with  heavy  heart,  foiesees 
The  flatted  fields,  and  slaughter  of  the  trees; 
With  such  impetuous  rage  the  prince  appears. 
Before  his  double  fifont ;  nor  less  destruction  bean. 
And  nnw  both  armies  shock,  in  open  field ; 
Osyiis  is  by  strong  Thymbneus  kill'd. 


Archetius,  Ufens,  Epulon^  are  slain 
(All  fam'd  in  arms,  and  of  the  Lstian  train) ; 
By  Gyas,  Mnestheus,  and  Achates'  band : 
The  fatal  angur  foils,  by  whose  command 
The  truce  was  broken,  and  whose  lance  embmed 
With  Trojan  blood,  th'  unhappy  fight  renew'd. 
Loud  riiotits  and  clamonn  rend  the  liquid  sky ; 
And  o'er  the  field  the  frighted  Latins  fly. 
The  prince  disdains  the  dastards  to  pursue. 
Nor  moves  to  meet  in  arms  the  fighting  few  ; 
Tumus  alone,  amid  the  dusky  plain. 
He  seeks,  and  to  the  combat  calls  in  vain- 
Jutuma  heard,  and,  seiz'd  with  mortal  fear, 
Forc'd  from  the  beam  her  brother's  charioteer ; 
Assumes  his  shape,  his  armour,  and  his  mieu  > 
And  yke  Metiscus  in  his  seat  is  seen. 

As  the  black  swallow  near  the  palace  plies  j 
O'er  empty  courts   and  under  arches  flies ; 
Now  hawks  aloft,  now  skims  along  the  floods 
To  furnish  her  loquacious  nest  with  food  »  , 

So  drives  the  rapid  goddess  o'er  the  plaioA ; 
The  smoking  horses  run  wttb  loosen'd  reins. 
She  steers  a  various  oourw  among  the  fues ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  her  conqueiring  brother 

shows: 
Now  with  a  straight,  now  with  a  wheeling  fiight. 
She  turns,  and  bends,  but  shuns  the  single  fight. 
JEntta,  fir'd  with  fory,  breaks  the  crowd. 
And  seeks  his  foe,  and  calls  by  name  aloud :       ^ 
He  runs  within  a  narrower  ring,  and  tries 
To  stop  the  chariot ;  but  the  chariot  fltf^ 
If  he  but  gain  a  glimpse,  Jutuma  fears^ 
And  for  away  the  Daunian  hero  bears. 

What  should  he  do  ?  Nor  arts  nor  arms  avail  | 
And  various  cares  in  vam  his  mind  assail ; 
The  great  Messapus  thundering  through  the  field. 
In  his  left  hand  two  pointed  javelins  held  : 
Encountering  on  the  prince,  one  dart  he  drew. 
And  with  unerring  aim  and  utmost  vigour  tbrew^ 
JEneas  saw  it  come,  and  stooping  low 
Beneath  his  buckler,  shunn'd  the  threatening  blow. 
The  weapon  biss'd  above  his  head,  and  tore 
The  waving  plume,  which  on  his  helm  he  wore. 
Forc'd  by  this  hostile  act,  and  fir'd  with  tpite^ 
That  flying  Tumus  still  declin'd  the  fight: 
The  prince,  whose  piety  had  long  repeird 
His  inbom  ardour,  now  invades  the  field : 
Invokes  the  powers  of  violated  peace. 
Their  rites  and  ii^ur'd  altars  to  redress : 
Then,  to  his  ra^  abandoning  the. rein. 
With  blood  and  slaoghter'd  bodies  fills  the  plain. 
What  god  can  tell,  what  numbers  can  dnplay. 
The  various  labours  of  that  fatal  day  ? 
What  chiefo  and  champions  fell  ou  either  side, 
lo  combat  slain,  or  by  what  deaths  they  dy'd  f 
Whom  Tumus,  whom  the  Trojan  hero  kill'd : 
Who  shar'd  the  fame  and  fortune  of  the  field  ? 
Jove,  could'st  thou  view,  and  not  avert  thy  sight, 
IVo  jarring  nations  join'd  in  cruel  fight. 
Whom  leagues  of  lasting  love  so  shortly  sliall  unite ! 

.£neas  first  Rutuliau  Sucru  found. 
Whose  valour  made  the  Trojans  quit  their  ground. 
Betwixt  hik  ribs  the  javelin  drove  so  just. 
It  reach'd  his  heart,  nor  needs  a  second  thrust 
Now  Tumus,  at  two  blows,  two  brethren  slew; 
First  from  his  horse  fierce  Amicus  he  threw ; 
Then  leaping  on  the  ground,  on  foot  asaail'd 
Diorei,  and  in  equal  fight  prevail'd. 
Their  lifeless  trunks  he  leaves  ikpon  the  place; 
Their  heads,  distilling  gore,  his  chariot  graccv 
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Three  cold  on  earth  tlw Tn^n  hero  tbievs 
Whom  witbovt  recite  at  one  cbei^  he  div: 
Cethegot,  Tanab,  Tkgus,  feH  op|ireffc 
And  lad  Oaythes,  added  to  the  rest  i 
OfTheban  blood,  whom  P^ridia  bore. 
Turnus  two  brothcvt  fkom  the  Lycian  ahqre^ 
And  from  Apollo's  fane  to  battle  sent. 
Overthrew,  nor  Phosbos  coold  their  fate  psawtat. 
Peaceful  M^nstes  after  these  be  kiU'd, 
Who  long  bad  sbonn'd  the  daogers  of  the  field  : 
On  Lerna*s  kke  a  silent  life  he  led. 
And  with  bis  nets  and  angle  earaNl  bis  bread* 
Nor  pofflpovt  cares,  nor  palaoes  he  knew, 
Bnt  wisely  from  tb*  infaotious  world  withdrew. 
Poor  was  his  hoose;  his  father's  painfnl  hand 
Discharged  his  ren^'  and  ploughed  another's  \fakA. 

As  Aames  among  the  lofty  woods  are  thrown, 
On  dilTereffit  tides,  and  both  by  winds  are  blowA, 
The  laurels  crackle  in  the  spnttermg  fire ; 
The  frighted  sytvans  fh>m  their  shades  retire: 
Or  as  two  neigfabonring  torrents  fall  from  high, 
Rapid  they  run ;  the  foamy  wateti  fry : 
They  roll  to  sea,  with  aoretisted  force, 
And  down  the  rocks  precipitate  their  course : 
Not  with  less  rage  the  rival  heroes  take 
Their  diilferent  Wajrs ;  nor  less  destruction  make. 
With  spears  alhr,  with  swords  at  band  they  stvike. 
And  zeal  of  slaughter  fires  their  sonb  alike, 
like  them,  their  daontlesi  mail  maintain  the  fMd, 
And  hearts  are  pierftM  miknowhig  how  to  yield : 
Theyblwwfbrbtowretnm,  andwooodiDrwowid; 
And  heaps  of  bodies  raise  the  level  ground. 

Murranus,  boasUng  of  bis  blood,  that  springs 
Jkom  a  long  royml  race  of  Tiatin  kings. 
Is  by  the  Trqjaa  from  his  chariot  thrown, 
Cmih*d  with  tbe  weight  of  aa^wwieldy  sione : 
Betwixt  the  wheels  he  fell ;  the  wheels  that  bare 
His  thrfaig  load,  his  dymg  body  tors. 
His  startftigitoeds,  te  shaft  the  gUttering  swm^ 
Paw  down  bis  trampled  limbs,  fbrgedbl  of  their  lord. 

PSeMeHilldStinvatenMhighi  andfaoalpfhoe 
Affronted  IXtmus  m  tbe  miudle  space : 
The  pritice  ennnrntiM  him  in  fbll  career. 
And  at  hit  temple*  aim'd  the  deadly  spear  i 
Bo  fatally  the  fiyiog  weapon  sped, 
That  through  his  brazen  helm  it  piere'd  his  hmAt 
Kor,  Cis>f('«s,  covld*st  thou  'Mape  fkma  Twmus* 
In  rain  the  strongest  of  the  Arcadian  balMl  x  [band, 
Nor  to  Cupentos  could  bis  gods  afibrd 
Availing  aid  against  th'  /Enean  sword ; 
Which  to  his  naked  heart  oursued  the  comrset 
Nor  could  his  plated  shield  sustain  the  Ibroe. 

Idlus  fell,  whom  not  the  Grechin  powers. 
Nor  great  subverter  of  tbe  Tnjm  towers,     [dates 
Were  doom'd  to  kill,  while  Heaven  pro!o|ig*d  his 
But  Who  can  pass  the  bounds  prefixt  by  fate  ^ 
In  high  Lymessus,  and  in  Trof,  be  hek| 
INro  palaces,  and  was  tnm  each  eapell'd  i 
Of  all  the  miirhty  man,  the  last  remains 
A  little  spot  of  ihreign  earth  contains. 

And  now  both  hosts  their  broken  troope  m^, 
In  equal  ranks,  and  mix  in  mortal  fi|[ht. 
Sercsthus  and  undamited  Mnestheus  join 
Tbe  Trcjan,  Tttscsin,  and  Arcadian  line: 
Sea-born  Messapus,  with  Atnias,  heads 
The  Lstin  squadrons,  and  to  battle  leads. 
Tbev  strike,  they  push,  they  throng  the  scnly 

spsM^; 
Beselv'd  on  death,  impatient  of  disgrace  | 
And  whereof^  falls,  aaother  filli  hki  f^ 


The  Cyprian  feddess  «aw  hHpiftfet  hflr  •*• 
To  leave  th' aafinish*d  fight,  and  atorm  the  towsv^ 
For,  while  he  rolls  his  eyes  araund  the  plain, 
lo  qnestof  Tttimis,  whom  he  seeks  in  vain» 
He  views  th'  unguarded  city  from  ttiu. 
In  careless  nniet,  and  secure  of  war : 
Occasion  owrs,  and  excites  his  mhid, 
To  dare  beyond  the  task  he  fiMt  design^. 
RcsolVd,  he  oatts  hb  ehiefa ;  they  leave  tiiefight  4 
Attended  thus,  he  takes  aneigbbouriog  heigbti 
The  crowding  trsops  about  their  genetal  stseid* 
All  under  arms»  and  wak  hb  high  nonmiaad 
Then  thus  tbe  loft^r  prince :  *^  Hear  and  chey,         ^ 
Ye  Tirojan  bands,  without  the  least  delay. 
Jove  b  with  us,  and  what  I  hnve  decreed 
Requires  our  utmost  vigonr,  and  our  speed. 
Your  instant  arms  against  the  town  prepanss 
Tbe  source  of  mischief,  and  the  se%t  of  war. 
Hib  day  the  Ijitian  towers,  that  mata  the  slq^ 
Shall  level  with  tbe  plain  in  ashes  lie: 
Tbe  people  shall  be  slaves,  unless  In  time 
They  kneel  tot  pardon,  and  repent  tbeir  crimen 
Twice  have  o«r  ibesheea  vanquish'd  on  the  plw| 
ThendmUl  wab  till  Tumus  wm  be  sbiin  ? 
Your  force  against  the  peijur*d  city  bend : 
There  it  began,  and  there  the  war  shall  end. 
The  peace  profan'd  our  rightful  arms  requirs*. 
Cleanse  the  poUttked  place  with  purging  firss.'^ 

He  finisb'di  and,  one  soul  nHpiring  aU, 
Form'd  in  a  wedge,  the  fact  approach  the  wallf 
Without  the  town,  an  unprovided  train 
Of  gaping,  gazing  citizens  are  slain. 
Some  firebrands,  others  scalhtg  ladders,  bear  i 
And  those  they  tess  aloft,  and  these  they  rearf 
Thefiaaws  now  laneb'd,  the  feathered  arrowa  fly^ 
The  clouds  of  missive  arms  obscure  the  s|Q!b 
Advancing  to  the  front,  the  here  stands, 
And,  stretching  out  to  Heaven  hb  pioos  banda^ 
Attesta  the  gods,  amerts  bb  innocence. 
Upbraids  with  brsaeh  of  fbith  th' Ansoobn  prinet  ^ 
Declares  the  royal  honour  doubly  atain'd. 
And  twice  tbe  rites  of  holy  pence  profan'd. 

Dissenting^  damoors  In  the  town  arisei 
Each  will  be  heard,  and  all  at  once  adrisa 
One  part  fer  peace,  and  one  far  war  contends : 
Some  would  exclude  their  fees,  and  some  ailm^ 

their  friends. 
The  helpless  Idng  b  burred  in  the  throng, 
And,  whate'er  tide  preruls,  b  home  along. 

Thus,  when  the  swain,  within  a  hollow  raok» 
Invadea  the  bees  with  snflboatiiig  smoke, 
They  run  around,  or  labour  on  their  wings, 
Dbus'd  to  flight  $  and  shoot  their  fleepysUqgi; 
l>»shun  the  bitter-fnines.  In  vain  they  try ; 
Black  vapours,  issuing  from  the  vent,  involve  the 
sky. 

But  fata,  and  envious  fortune,  now  prrpam 
To  plunge  the  Lathis  m  the  last  despair. 
Tbe  queen,  who  saw  the  fbes  invade  the  town. 
And  brands  on  tops  of  burning  houses  thrown  f 
Cast  round  her  eyas,  distracted  with  her  fear  { 
No  troops  of  Tumos  In  the  fieM  appear. 
Once  more  she  starts  abroad,  but  still  in  vatn^ 
And  then  ooneludes  tbe  royal  youth  is  slain. 
Mad  with  bar  anguish,  impotent  to  bear 
The  mighty  grief,  she  loatbs  tbe  vital  air. 
She  ealb  herself  the  cause  of  all  tbb  ill. 
And  owns  the  dire  dfeota  of  her  ungovem'd  willj 
She  raves  against  the  gods,  she  hento  her  breast, 
with  hill(  bar  hn¥b  her  porpla  Testi 
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And,  futomVi  bj  tlieiieck,  obtodtely  dy>d. 

Souik  m  tba  fatal  aem  by  Fame  was  bknm. 
And  to  herdasMs  and  to  Imt  daughter  Imom ; 
l^be  aad  lAvioia  lR:iids  lier  yeUMT  liair. 
And  roqr  ofaeein  $  tbe  Mst  her  •oitoir  tkmBtJt 
IVith  shrieks  tlse  palaoe  nngi,  aod  taaAscsi  m 


The  spreading  psBOor  filb  Hn  pibHe  .pboe ; 
ConfiAioi^  fear,  dislnictioii,  mM  imgmoB, 
And  sileot  skame,  areseMJaevmir  iEaee. 
-iMtMOSteanhitgafaMntsatlK  goat, 
Bothfor<lits  pabHeaadttMptiTatewaest 
"With  ftHk  his  veoerabie  beard  bflsmetn, 
And  sordid  dasC  dofonns  bis  silver  bairo. 
And  nrach  be  bhnnet  tbe  sofbipss  of  bis  mfaiA, 
Obnoxious  to  tbe  cbarms  of  womankind,    (signM : 
And  ^oooTednc'd  to  ebange,  wb*C  be  so  weH  d^ 
To  break  tkeaoleton  leagae  lo  long  deilr^ 
Ifor  finish  what  bis  fisios,  and  those  of  IVroy,  le- 
^airUi. 
New  TnnniSTQMs  aloof  o'er  empty  idaiwi. 
And  here  and  Ibeire  some  siniifliag  foes  he  gleBBi. 
His  flying  oDotseit  ple«e  bim  lea  and  lees, 
^bam'd  of  e«y  igbt,  and  cheap  sooetM. 
Thus  half  eontented,  aniioas  in  bis  nrind, 
Tbe  ditlaiit  orici  oome  driving  m  tbe  wind ; 
Sboiits  ffWB  tbe  walls,  bnt  tbonti  in  moronari 
A  jarring  nrixftore,  and  a  boding  eMAd.  (dro^m'd; 
««  Alas  !*>  said  be,  *<  what  mean  Ibnsedisttii^  tiries  ? 
What  doMbl  otaminrs  from  tbe  town  criM  ?" 
Oxifttt'd  he  ttopa,  and  baekwaid  po11§  the  reins : 
She,  who  the  diirer*s  I'^Bce  now 


Replies :  *<  Neglect,  my  lord,  these  new  akmt ; 

ifeie'figfat,  and  mge  the  fortone  of  your  anus : 

Tbetv  waal  oot  others  todefend  tbe  wall, 

If  by  yonr  rind's  band  tb'  Itabaos  falL 

So  ebatl  yonr  ftrtid  award  bfe  frieuJs  oppress, 

In  honour  equal,  equal  in  socoesii" 

To  this,  tbe  prince:  <*Osister1  (fbrlknew 
The  peace  infHng'd,  proceeded  first  from  you) 
I  knew  yon  when  yon  mfaigled  first  in  fight. 
And  DOW  in  ¥ain  you  wooM  deceive  my  sight: 
Why,  goddess,  this  unprofitable  care  ? 
Who  sent  yen  down  ivooi  Heaven,  rovolv*d  in  air  ? 
Your  share  of  novtal  sorrows  to  sustain. 
And  see  your  bnitber  bleeding  en  the  plain  ? 
For  to  what  power  can  Tumus  have  leoourse. 
Or  bow  ffBsist  his  fbte's  pi«f ailUig  fbree  ? 
These  eyoa  beheld  Mnrramts  bite  the  ground. 
Mighty  the  man,  and  mighty  was  tbe  wdund. 
I  heard  my  dearest  friend,  with  dying  breath. 
My  name  invoking  to  revenge  bis  death : 
Biave  Ufent  fell  with  honour  on  Ibe  place  t 
To  shnn  the  sbameAil  sight  of  my  disgraoOt 
On  earth  supine,  a  manly  corpse  he  lies : 
His  vest  nnd  armour  are  tbe  vielor's -prise. 
Then  shall  I  see  Laurentum  m  a  fiame^ 
Which  only  wanted  ta  complete  my  shane  ? 
How  win  the  Latins  boot  their  champion's  iigbt  I 
How  Dmoom  ifill  insult,  and  point  them  to  the 

tight! 
2s  death  so  hard  to  boM'?  Ye  gods  below, 
(Since  those  above  so  smaU  compasskm  sboa^ 
Receive  a  soul  nnsuHy'd  yet  with  shame, 
Wbioh  not  beHes  my  great  lbrsfiitber*s  name.'* 

HesakI:  and wbde bespoke^  with flybig speed, 
(Cbme  Sbget ,  nsglng  on  bia  ibamy  eteed  | 
Fixt  on  bbi  woonded  fiMe  a  sbalt  be  hope. 
And;,  itekbig  Tonoi,  sent  bbfqke  b#nrt : 


*' TuxoBi,  on  you,  on  ybn  nkne  ^ 

Our  last  refief  i  eomp— donate  your  friends. 

Like  lightning,  fieroe  .fineas,  rotting  en. 

With  arms  inrvests,  with  ilamei  invades  tbe  towtt  t 

Tbe  brands  are  tdfts'd  on  high:  tiie  winds  conspiro 

To  drive  akmg  tbe  deluge  of  the  fire  t 

All  eyes  ere  fixt  on  you ;  yonr  fies  rejoice)        > 

Bv'n  tbe  king  staggers,  and  suspends  bis  choice. 

Doubts  to  deliver,  or  defend  tbe  town ; 

Whom  to  reject,  or  whom  to  caH  bis  son. 

The  queen,  on  whom  yonr  utmost  hopes  were  plao'd. 

Herself  anbornitog  death,  has  brealhVi  her  last^ 

Tie  true,  Mesaspus,  feavless  of  bis  late. 

With  fiaroe  Atmas' aid,  defends  tbe  gate : 

On  every  side  surrounded  by  the  foe  4 

The  more  tb^  bdl,  tbe  gi«ater  nunbera  g^w ; 

An  iron  harvest  mounts,  and  sti^  remains  to  mow. 

Yon,  far  aloof  Irom  your  unshaken  bands. 

Your  roBfl^  cberiot  drive  e'er  empty  sands.^' 

Stupid  he  sat,  bis  eyes  on  earth  decUnM, 
And  various  cares  revolving  in  bis  wind : 
Rage,  boiling  from  tbe  boMmn  of  bis  breast,  . 
And  sorrow,  mixt  with  shame,  hit  soul  oppressed ; 
And  conscious  worth  lay  labaorinf  in  his  tbonghtt 
And  love,  by  jealens]^  to  madnfus  wrought. 
By  slow  degrees  his  reason  drove  away 
The  misti(^  passion,  and  reamn'd  her  sway. 
Then,  rising  on  his  car,  he  tuni'd  bis  look. 
And  saw  the  town  involv'd  In  An  and  smoke. 
A  wooden  tower  with  fiames  alrendy  blasM, 
Which  hb  own  hands  on  beams  and  rafters  rab*d  f 
And  bridges  laid  ftbove  to  joUi  the  epaoe ; 
And  wheels  below  to  roll  from  place  to  place. 
**  ^ster,  the  lates  have  vanquish'd :  let  us  go 
Tbe  way  which  Heaven  and  toy  hard  fbrtane  show. 
The  fight  It  fixt:  nor  shall  tbe  branded  name 
Of  a  base  coward  Mot  your  brother's  frune. 
IXsath  is  my  choice :  bnt  suffer  me  to  try 
My  force,  and  vantmy  inge  befiire  I  die.'* 
He  said,  and,  leaping  down,  without  delay, 
Thro*  crowds  of  scatter'd  fbes  he  freed  his  wny. 
Striding,  he  fMSs'd,  impetooos  as  the  wnid. 
And  left  tbe  grieving  goddess  h»  behind. 
As  when  a  fragment  finom  a  monatahi  torn 
By  ragnig  tempests,  or  by  torrents  borne, 
Or  sapp'd  by  time,  or  loosen'd  from  the  rools^ 
Prone  through  tbe  void  the  rocky  niin  shoots. 
Boiling  from  cr^  to  crag,  from  steep  to  steep ; 
Down  sink  at  onoe,  the  shepherds  and  their  sbesp; 
Involv'd  «like,  they  rush  to  nether  ground, 
Stunn'd  with  the  shock,  they  fall,  and  stmm'd  from 

earth  rebound : 
So  TVtmns,  bastU^  headlong  to  the  town. 
Shouldering  and  shoving,  bore  tbe  squadrons  down. 
Still  ptessing  onward,  to  tbe  walls  he  drew. 
Where  shafts,  and  H>ean,  and  darts,  promiscoone 

flew; 
And  sanguine  streams  the  slippery  ground  embme. 
First  stretobrog  out  bis  arm,  in  sign  of  peace, 
He  cries  aloud,  to  make  the  combat  cease : 
*'  Rotolians,  hoUl,  and  Lathi  troops,  reth«{ 
The  fight  is  mine,  and  me  the  gods  require. 
'Tis  just  that  I  should  vhidicato  akme 
The  broken  truce,  or  for  the  breach  atene. 
This  day  shall  finse  from  wwa  th'  Ausoniaa  ftotof 
Or  finish  my  mirfMtones  fai  my  fiite." 

loth  armies  f^om  their  bk)edy  worit  dedit  s 
And,  bearing  backward,  form  a  spacious  list. 
The  Tni*n  bero,  who  recelv'd  firom  frune 
ThewikoMf)ip«nd|iiidbi>Mithfob>ai|to*twiii6» 
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Soon  leases  tke  taken  iroriif  mod  moanted  wmlte. 
Greedy  of  war,  where  grnter  glory  calls. 
He  nringf  to  fight,  exaHiDg  in  his  force ; 
His  jointed  armonr  rattlM  in  the  course, 
like  Erjrx,  or  like  Athos,  great  bp  shows, 
Or  iather  Appenine,  when,  white  with  snows. 
His  head  divine,  obscure  in  clouds  Jhe  hides, 
And  shakes  the  sounding  forest  on  his  sides. 
The  nations,  overaw'd,  surcease  the  fight, 
TnimoTeaBle  their  bodies,  fixt  their  sight : 
S^^'n  Death  stands  still;  nor  from  above  they  throw 
Their  darts,  nor  drive  their  battering  rams  below. 
In  silent  Older  either  army  stands ; 
And  dn>p  their  swords,  unknowing,  from  their 

hands. 
Th*  Ausonian  king  beholds,  with  wonclcring  sight. 
Two  mighty  cbampkirs  matched  in  single  fight. 
Bom  nnder  climes  remote,  and  brought  by  fate 
With  swords  to  try  their  titles  to  the  state. 

Now,  io  closM  field,  each  other  fixMn  afiir 
They  view  ;  a.  d,  rushing  on,  beg^n  the  war. 
They  lanch  their  spears,  then  hand  to  hand  they 

meet; 
The  trembling  soil  resounds  beneath  their  feet : 
Their  bncfclen  clash  i  tluck  blows  descend  from 

high, 
And  flakes  of  fire  from  their  hard  helmets  fiy. 
Courage  conspires  with  chance ;  and  both  engage 
With  equal  fortune  yet,  and  mutual  rage. 

As  when  two  bulls  for  their  lair  fismale  fight, 
lu  Sila's  shades,  or  on  Tabumus*  height ; 
With  boms  adverse  they  meet:  the  keeper  flies : 
Mute  stands  the  herd,  the  heifers  roll  their  eyes, 
And  wait  tb'  event ;  which  victor  they  shall  bear. 
And  who  shall  be  the  lord,  to  rule  the  lusty  year ; 
With  rage  of  love  the  jealous  rivals  bum, 
And  push  for  push,  and  wound  for  wound,  return  : 
Their  dewlaps  gor'd,  their  sides  are  lav*d  in  blood : 
Loud  cries  and  roaring  sounds  rebeltow  through 

the  wood: 
Such  was  the  combat  in  the  listed  ground ; 
So  clash  their  swords,  aud  so  their  shields  resound. 

Jove  sets  the  beam ;  in  either  scale  he  lays 
The  champion's  fiste,  and  each  exactly  weighs. 
On  this  side  life,  and  lucky  chance  ascends ; 
Loaded  with  deatii,  that  other  scale  descends, 
Rais'd  on  the  stretch,  young  Tiiraus  aims  a  hkm 
Full  on  the  helm  of  his  unguarded  foe : 
Shrill  shouts  and  clamours  ring  on  either  side: 
M  hop  s  and  fears  their  panting  hearU  divide. 
Btkt  all  in  pieces  flies  the  traitor  sword. 
And,  in  the  middle  stroke,  deserts  his  lord. 
Kow  'tis  but  death,  or  flight :  disarmed  he  flies. 
When  in  his  hand  an  unknown  hilt  he  spies. 
Fame  ssjrs  that  IHirous,  when  his  steeds  he  join'd. 
Hurrying  to  war,  dieorder'd  in  his  mind, 
Snatch'd  the  first  weapon  which  his  haste  could  find. 
nVas  not  the  feted  sword  his  fether  bore  ; 
But  that  his  charioteer  Metiscus  wore. 
This,  while  the  Trojans  fled,  the  toughness  held  ; 
But  vain  against  the  great  Vulcanian  shield.   - 
The  mmrUl-temper'd  steel  deceived  his  hand : 
The  shiver*d  fragments  shone  amid  the  sand. 
Surprised  with  fear,  he  fled  along  the  field  ; 
And  now  forthright,  and  now  in  orbits,  wheel'd. 
For  here  the  Trojan  troops  the  list  surround ; 
And  there  the  past  is  ckw'd  with  pools  and  marshy 

ground. 
jFjnem  hastens,  though  with  beavier  pace, 
Ilis  wonndy  so  newly  knit,  retards  the  chase  i  | 


And  oft  his  treabBi^  kneM  tbeir  aid  refbse. 

Yet  pressing  foot  by  foot  bis  foe  pitiwies.  ^ 

Thos,  when  a  fiearfol  stag  is  clos'd  anmnd 
With  crimson  toils,  or  in  a  river  found ; 
High  on  the  bank  the  deep-mouth'd  bound  appears  ; 
Still  opening,  following  still,  where'er  he  steers : 
The  persecuted  creature  to  and  fro, 
Toms  here  and  there,  to  'scape  his  UoMan  foa: 
Steep  b  th>  ascent,  and  if  he  gains  the  land. 
The  purple  death  Is  pitch'd  along  the  strand : 
His  eager  foe,  determin'd  to  the  chase, 
Strstch'd  at  his  length,  gams  ground  at  emery  paoa  t 
Kow  to  his  beamy  bead  he  makes  his  way. 
And  now  be  holds,  or  thinks  he  holds,  hil  prey : 
Just  at  the  pinch  the  stag  springs  out  with  fear. 
He  bites  the  wind,  and  M^  his  soimding  jaws  with 

air. 
The  rocks,  the  lakes,  the  meadows,  ring  with  criea; 
The  mortal  tumult  mounts,  and  thunders  in  the 


Thus  flies  the  Daunian  prince :  and,  flyrog,  blamat 
His  tardy  troops :  and;  calling  by  their  names. 
Demands  his  trusty  sword.  The  Trqyan  threats 
The  realm  with  ruin,  and  their  ancient  seata 
To  lay  in  ashes,  if  they  dare  supply. 
With  afms  or  aid,  his  vanquish'd  enemy  s 
Thus  meaadng,  be  still  pursues  the  eourse 
With  vigour,  though  dimmish'd  of  his  Ibroe. 
Ten  times,  already,  round  the  listed  place 
One  chief  had  fled,  and  t'  other  given  thecihase : 
No  trivial  prixe  is  play'd  j  for  on  the  life 
Or  death  of  Tnrous,  now  depends  the  strife. 
Within  the  space  an  oUve-tiee  had  stood, 
A  sacrei  shade,  a  venerable  wood. 
For  vows  to  Faunus  paid,  the  Latins'  guardian  god. 
Here  bung  the  vests,  and  tablets  were  engTav*d, 
Of  sinking  mariners  lirom  shipwreck  sav'd. 
With  heedlen  hands  the  Tircgans  feU'd  the  tree. 
To  make  the  gsouad  enclos'd  for  combat  free. 
Deep  in  the  root,  whether  by  fete,  or  chance. 
Or  erring  baste,  the  lYtgan  drove  his  lance :    [feM 
Tlien  stoop'd,  and  tugg'd  with  force  immense,  to 
Th'  encuniber'd  spear  from  the  tenacious  tree :  - 
That  whom  his  feinting  limbs  pnrsoed  in  vain. 
His  flying  weapon  might  from  fer  attain. 

Confus'd  with  fear,  bereft  with  human  aid. 
Then  Turaus  to  the  gods,  and  firrt  to  Fenaos 

pniy'd : 
"  O  Faunus,  pity,  and,  thou  mother  Fartb, 
Where  I,  thy  forter-son,  received  my  birth, 
Holdfest  the  steel ;  if  ray  religious  hand 
Your  plant  has  honour'd,  which  your  foes  profen*d  ; 
Propitious  hear  my  pions  pra]rer !"  He  said. 
Nor  with  suooessless  vows  iavok'd  the  aid. 
Th'  incumbent  hero  wreacb'd,  and  pull'd,  and 

strain'd. 
But  still  the  stubbom  earth  the  steel  detain'd* 
Jutuma  took  her  time:  and,  while  in  vain 
He  strove,  assum'd  Metiscus'  form  again: 
And,  in  that  imitated  shape,  restored. 
To  the  despairing  prince,  his  Daunian  sword. 
The  queen  of  love,  who,  with  disdain  and  grief. 
Saw  the  bold  nymph  afibrd  this  prompt  relief; 
r  anert  her  o^ipring  with  a  greater  deed, 
From  the  tough  root  the  lingering  weapon  freed* 

Onoe  more  erect,  the  rival  chiefe  advance  j 
One  trusts  the  sword,  and  one  the  pointed  lance: 
And  both  resolv*d,  alike,  to  try  their  fetal  < ' 

Meantime  imperial  Jove  to  Juno  spoke. 
Who  firom  a  tkiniof  doud  beheld.ihe  shock: 
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''  What  new  urrett,  O  qu«en  of  HeaTeo  1  it  tent 
To  stop  the  fates  now  labouriag  in  th'  e? ent, 
What  farther  hopes  are  lefi^  thee  to  punue  ? 
Dirine  JEneas  (and  thou  know'st  it  too) 
Free-doom*d  to  these  celestial  seats  is  due. 
What  more  attempts  for  Tumus  can  be  made, 
That  thus  thou  liugerest  in  this  lonely  shade  1 
Is  it  becoming  of  the  due  respect. 
And  awful  honour  of  a  god  elect, 
A  wound  unworthy  of  our  state  to  feel; 
Patient  of  human  hands,  and  earthly  steel  ? 
Or  seems  it  just,  the  sister  should  restore 
A  second  sword,  when  one  was  lost  before. 
And  arm  a  conqnerM  wretch  against  his  conqueror  ? 
For  what  without  thy  knowledge  and  avow, 
Nay,  more,  thy  dictate,  durst  Jutuma  do  ? 
At  last,  in  deference  to  my  love,  forbear 
To  lodge  within  thy  soul  this  anxious  care : 
Reclin'd  upon  my  breast,  thy  gprief  unload ; 
Who  should  relieve  the  goddess  but  the  god  ? 
Now,  all  things  to  their  utmost  issue  tend ; 
Pushed  by  the  fates  to  their  appointed  end : 
While  leave  was  giv'n  thee,  and  a  lawful  hour 
Per  vengeance,  wrath,  and  unresisted  power  : 
Tost  on  the  seas  thou  could'st  thy  foes  distress. 
And  driven  ashore,  with  hostile  arms  oppress : 
Deform  the  royal  house,  and  from  the  side 
Of  the  just  bridegroom,  tear  the  plighted  bride; 

"  Now  cease  at  my  command.'*    The  thundercr 
said ; 
And,  with  dejected  eyes,  this  answer  Juno  made: 
"  Because  your  dread  decree  too  well  I  knew  ; 
From  Tumus  and  from  Earth  unwiUing  I  withdrew. 
Else  should  you  not  behold  me  here  alone. 
Involved  in  empty  clouds,  my  friends  bemoan; 
But,  girt  mith  vengeful  6ames,  in  open  sight, 
Engag'd  against  my  foes  in  mortal  fight. 
'Tis  true,  Jutuma  mingled  in  the  strife 
By  my  command,  to  save  her  brother's  life , 
At  least  to  try :  bui  by  the  Stygian  lake, 
(The  most  religious  oath  the  gods  can  take) 
With  this  restriction,  not  to  bend  the  bow, 
Or  toss  the  spear,  or  trembling  dart  to  throw. 
And  now  resigned  to  your  superior  might, 
And  tir*d  with  fruitless  toils,  I  loath  the  fight    , 
This  let  roe  beg  (and  this  no  fates  withstand) 
Both  for  myself,  and  for  your  father's  land ; 
That  when  the  nuptial  bed  shall  bind  the  peace, 
(Which  I,  since  you  ordain,  consent  to  bless) 
The  laws  of  either  nation  be  the  same ; 
But  let  the  Latins  still  retain  their  name : 
Speak  liiie  same  language  which  they  spoke  before ; 
Wear  the  same  habits  which  their  grandsircs  wore : 
Call  them  not  Trqjans :  perish  the  renown 
And  name  of  Troy  with  that  detested  town; 
Latium  be  Lattum  still ;  let  Alba  reign. 
And  Rome's  immortal  majesty  remain.** 

Then  thus  the  founder  of  mankind  replies 
(Unru filed  was  his  front,  serene  his  eyes): 
*'  Can  Satura*s  issue,  and  Heaven's  other  heir, 
Such  endless  anger  in  her  bosom  bear  ? 
6c  mistress,  and  your  full  desires  obtain  : 
But  qur>>Qch  the  choler  you  foment  in  vain. 
Fi-om  ancitmt  bl«)od  th'  Ausonian  people  sprung, 
Shall  keep  thfir  name,  their  habit,  and  their  tongue. 
The  Trojans  to  their  customs  s'lall  be  ty'd, 
I  will,  myself,  their  coalmen  rites  provide ; 
The  natives  bhall  command,  the  foreigners  subside. 
All  shall  be  Latium :  Troy  without  a  name : 
And  her  lost  sons  f  jrget  from  whence  they  came. 


From  blood  so  mizt^  a  pious  race  ihaU  fkm  ; 
Equal  to  g<^s,  excelling  all  below. 
No  nation  more  respect  to  you  shall  pay. 
Or  greater  offerings  on  your  altars  lay.*' 
Juno  consents,  well  pleas'd  that  her  desires 
Had  found  success,  and  from  the  clouds  retires. 

The  peace  thus  made,  the  thunderer  next  pre- 
To  force  the  watery  goddess  from  the  wars,  [pare* 
I>eep  in  the  dismal  regions,  void  of  light. 
Three  daughters  at  a  birth  were  bora  to  Night: 
These  their  brown  mother,  brooding  on  her  care, 
Indulg*d  with  windy  wings  to  flit  in  air ;        [hair. 
With  serpents  girt  alike,  and  crown*d  with  hissinf 
In  Heaven  the  Dirss  call'd,  and  still  at  band. 
Before  the  throne  of  angry  Jove  they  stand. 
His  ministers  of  wrath ;  and  ready  still 
The  minds  of  mortal  men  with  fears  to  fill ; 
Whene'er  the  moody  sire,  to  wreak  his  hate 
On  realms,  or  towns,  deserving  of  their  £ite. 
Hurls  down  diseases,  death,  and  deadly  care. 
And  terrifies  the  guilty  world  with  war. 
One  slater-plague  of  these  from  Heaven  be  sentp 
To  fright  Jutuma  with  a  dire  portent 
The  pest  comes  whirling  down :  by  for  more  slov  , 
Springs  the  swift  arrow  from  the  Parthian  bow« 
Or  Cydon  yew ;  when  traversing  the  skies. 
And  drench*d  in  poisonous  juice,  the  sure  destrvo* 

tion  flies. 
\^^th  such  a  sudden  and  unseen  a  flighty 
Shot  through  the  clouds  the  daughter  of  the  nifbt* 
Soon  as  the  field  enclo6*d  she  had  in  view. 
And  from  afar  her  destin*d  quarry  knew : 
Contracted  to  the  boding  binl  she  turns, 
U*hich  haunts  the  ruin*d  piles,  and  hallowed  ams^ 
And  beats  about  the  tombs  with  nightly  winp  ;- 
Where  songs  obscene  on  sepulchres  she  sings. 
Thus  less(  n'd  in  her  form,  with  frightful  cries 
The  fufy  round  unhappy  Tumus  flies, 
Flaps  on  his  shield,  and  flutters  o'er  bis  eyefc 
A  lazy  ch illness  crept  along  his  blood, 
Chok'd  was  his  voice,  his  hiir  with  borroor  stood. 
Juturna  from  afar  beheld  her  fly. 
And  knew  th*  ill  omen,  by  her  screaming  cry, 
And  stridour  of  her  wing.     Amaz'd  with  fear. 
Her  beauteous  breast  she  beat,  and  rent  her  flowfa% 

hair. 
"  Ah  me,"  she  cries,  "  in  this  unequal  strife. 
What  can  thy  sister  more  to  save  thy  life ! 
Weak  as  I  am,  can  I,  alas  !  cooiend 
In  arms,  writh  that  inexorable  fiend  ! 
Now,  now,  I  quit  the  field !  forbear  to  fnghk 
My  tender  soul,  ye  baleful  birds  of  night  I 
The  lashing  of  your  wings  I  know  too  well : 
The  sounding  flight,  and  funeral  screams  of  Hell ! 
These  are  the  gifb  you  bring  firom  haughty  Jove, 
The  worthy  recompense  of  ravish'd  love  I 
Did  he  for  this  exempt  my  life  from  fote  ? 
O  hard  conditions  of  immortal  state ! 
Though  born  to  death,  not  privileg'd  to  die. 
But  furc'd  to  bear  impos'd  eternity ! 
Take  back  your  envious  bribes,  and  let  me  gO 
Companion  to  my  brother's  ghost  below ! 
The  joys  are  vanish'd  :  nothing  now  remains 
Of  life  immortal,  but  immortal  pains. 
What  earth  will  open  her  devouring  womb. 
To  rest  a  weary  godtless  in  tlie  tomb !" 
She  drew  a  length  of  sighs ;  nor  more  she  said. 
But  in  her  azure  mantle  wrappM  her  head : 
Then  plung'd  into  h^  r  stream,  with  deep  despair. 
And  her  last  sobs  c«imc  bubbling  up  in  air. 
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Noir  turn  fltodif  wiiTitt  bte  iN^gfity  tpttnr 
Against  his  foe,  «ml  tb«s  vpbraids  his  foar : 
*'  What fiotliersabterftige can Tonrns find? 
What  empty  hopes  are  harboor*d  in  his  mind  ? 
Tis  not  thy  tiwinness  can  secure tiiy  flight: 
Kot  with  tbehr  feet,  but  hands,  the  ndiant  flglit 
Vary  thy  shape  -in  thoosand  forms,  and  dare 
What  skill  and  coarage  can  attempt  in  war : 
"Wish  for  the  wings  of  wind  to  moont  the  aky  ; 
Or  M  within  the  hollow  Karth  to  lie." 
The  cham^mm  flhodk  his  head,  and  made  this  short 

/rejAy  t 
**  No  threats  of  thine  my  manly  mind  can  move : 
Tis  hostile  Heaven  Idread  ;  and  partial  Jove." 
He  said  no  more ;  bat,  with  a  sigh,  repress'd 
The  mighty  sorrow  in  his  swelling  breast 
Then,  as  be  roH'd  his  troubled  eyes  around, 
An  an^ue  stone  he  saw ;  the  common  bound 
Of  neighbouring  fields,  and  barrier  of  the  ground : 
So  vast,  that  twelve  strong  men  of  modem  da3rt 
Th*  enormous  weigbt  from  earth  could  hardly  raise. 
Ha  heav'd  it  at  a  lift :  and,  poisM  on  high, 
Ran,  staggering  on,  against  bis  enemy. 
3ttt  BO  disorder'd,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
His  way ;  or  what  unwieldy  weight  he  threw. 
His  knocking  knees  are  bent  beneath  the  load ; 
And  ahivering^iold  congeals  his  vitAl  blood. 
The  stone  drops  from  his  arms ;  and  Iklling  short, 
For  want  of  vigour,  mocks  his  vain  eflivrt. 
And  as,  ^hen  heavy  sleep  has  clos'd  the  flighty 
The  sickly  fancy  labonn  in  the  night: 
We  seem  lo  run ;  and  destitute  of  force. 
Our  sinking  limbs  forsake  us  in  the  course : 
In  vain  we  heave  for  breath ;  in  vain  we  cir : 
The  nerves  nnbrac'd  their  u^ual  strength  deny, 
And  on  the  tongue  the  fonltering  accents  die : 
So  l>imn8  farM,  whatever  means  be  try*d, 
All  force  of  arms,  and  points  of  art  empby'd. 
The  fury  flew  athwait,  and  made  th'  endeavour 
void« 
A  thousand  various  thoughts  hb  soul  confound : 
He  star'd  about ;  nor  aid  nor  issue  found : 
His  own  men  stop  the  pass,  and  his  own  walls 

surround. 
Once  more  he  pauses,  and  looks  out  again ; 
And  seeks  the  goddess  charioteer  in  vain. 
Trembling,  he  views  the  thundering  chief  advance, 
And  brandishing  aloft  the  deadly  lanee : 
Amaz*d  he  cowers  beneath  his  conquering  foe, 
Forgets  to  ward,  and  waits  the  coming  blow. 
AstonishM  while  he  stands,  and  flxt  with  fear, 
Ahn*d  at  his  shield  he  sees  th*  impending  spear. 

The  hero  measured  first,  with  narrow  view, 
ThedesUn'd  mark :  and,  rising  as  he  threw, 
With  its  full  swing  the  foUl  weapon  flew. 
KoC  with  less  rage  the  rattling  thunder  foils, 
Or  stones  from  battering  engines  break  the  walls: 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  fiiom  an  arm  so  strong. 
The  lance  drove  on ;  and  bore  the  death  along. 
Nought  could  his  seven-fold  shield  the  prince  avail. 
Nor  aught  beneath  his  arms  the  coat  of  mail ; 
It  pierc'd  through  all ;  and,  with  a  grisly  wound, 
Tlransflx*d  his  thigh,  and  doubled  him  to  ground. 
With  groans  the  Latins  rend  the  vaulted  sky : 
Woods,  hills,  and  valleys,  to  the  voice  reply. 

Now  low  on  earth  the  lofty  chief  is  lak). 
With  eyes  cast  upwards,  and  with  arms  displayM  } 
And  reiereaut  thus  to  the  proud  victor  prajr'd : 
**•  I  know  my  death  deserved,  nor  hope  to  live : 
Use  what  the  gods  tnd  thy  good  fortune  give. 


Yet  TOtiflc  I  wi  fhiflk,  if  nwc^  ntty^te  Aown, 
(Thou  hndsta  ihther  once,  and  hi^  a  ioh): 
Pity  my  aire,  now  tlnMng  to  the  frkve  ; 
And,  for  Anehtscs'  sake,  old  Daunus  save ! 
Or,  if  they  vow*d  revenge,  pursue  my  death; 
Give  to  my  friends  toy  body  void  of  breath ! 
The  Latian  chiefe  have  seen  me  beg  my  life ; 
Thine  is  the  conquest,  thine  the  royal  wife  $ 
Against  a  yielded  man,  'tis  mean  ignoble  strife." 
In  deep  suspenoethe  Trqjan  seem'd  to  stand  ; 
And,  joM  appeared  to  strike,  repress'd  his  hand. 
He  roll'd  his  eyes,  and  every  moment  flilt 
Hit  manly  soul  «ith  more  compassion  melt 
When,  casting  down  a  casual  t^lanoe,  he  spyVl 
The  golden  belt  that  glitterM  on  his  side: 
The  fotal  spoih  which  haughty  Tunms  tore 
From  dying  Pallas,  and  in  triumph  wore. 
Then,  rousM  anew  to  wrath,  he  loudly  cries 
(Flames,  white  he  ^^e,  came  flashing  flnom  h3k 

eye*); 

'*  Traitor,  dost  thou,  dost  Chou  to  grace  pretend. 
Clad,  as  thou  art,  in  trophies  of  my  friend  i 
To  his  sad  soul  a  grateful  nfi^ering  go ; 
Tis  Pallas,  Pallas  gives  this  deadly  blow,'' 
He  raisM  his  arm  aloft ;  and  at  the  word. 
Deep  in  his  bosom  drove  the  shining  sword. 
The  streaming  blood  diitainM  his  arms  around. 
And  the  disdsAofnl  soul  came  mshing  through  tJia 
wound; 


POSTCRIPT. 

WflAT  Viigil  wrote  fin  the  vigour  of  his  age,  In 
plenty  and  at  ease,  I  have  undertaken  to  fcinna- 
late  in  my  declining  years :  struggling  with  wants, 
oppressed  with  sickness,    curbed  in  my  gcnias, 
liable  to  be  misconstrued  in  all  I  write  {  mA  raf 
judges,  if  they  are  not  very  equitable,  already 
pr^odioed  against  me,   by  the  lying  eharactor 
which  has  been  given  them  of  my  anorals.    Yet, 
steady  to  my  principles,  and  not  diq>irit«d  with 
my  afflictions,  I  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on 
my  endeavours,  overcome  all  diflliculties ;  and,  in 
some  measure,  acquitted  myself  of  the  debt  which 
I  owed  the  public,  when  I  undertook  this  work. 
In  the  flrst  place,  therefore,  I  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge to  the  Almighty  Power,  the  assistance  ha 
has  given  me  hi  tiie  beginning,  the  prosecution, 
and  conduskm  of  my  present  studies,  which  ace 
more  happily  performed,  than  I  could  have  pro- 
mised to  myself,  when  I  laboured  under  such  dis- 
oooragements.    Fbr  what  I  have  done,  imperfoct 
as  it  is,  for  want  of  health  and  leisure  to  correct 
it,  will  be  judged  ra  after-ages,  and  possibly  in 
the  present,  to  be  nodishonoor  to  my  native  country; 
whose  language  and  poetry  would  be  more  esteem- 
ed abroad,  if  they  were  better  understood.    Some- 
what (give  me  leave  to  say)  I  have  added  to  both 
of  them,  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  harmony 
of  numbers,  which  were  wanting,  especially  the 
last,  in  all  our  poets,  even  in  Uiose  who,  being 
endued  with  genius,  yet  have  not  cultivated  their 
mother-tongue  with  suflicient  care;   or,  relying 
on  the  beauty  of  their  thoughts,  have  judged  the 
ornament  of  words,  and  sweetness  of  sound,  un- 
necessary.    One  is  for  rakinz  in  Chancer  (our 
English  Ennius)  for  antiqoated  words,  which  are 
never  to  be  revived,  but  when  sound  or  signifl- 
cancy  is  wanting  in  the  present  language.     But 
many  of  bis  deserve  not  this  redemption,  aily 
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more  th«n  tb«  crowds  of  men  who  daily  die,  or 
are  sUin  for  sixpence  in  a  battle,  merit  to  be  re- 
■tored  to  life,  if  a  vbh  oo«ild  reviTe  them.  Others 
have  no  ear.  for  vcne,  nor  choice  of  words,  iior 
distinction  of  thoughts ;  but  mingle  farthings  with 
thdr  gold  to  make  up  the  sum.  Here  is  a  field  of 
■atire  opened  to  me:  bnt,  sinee  tl»e  Rerokition,  I 
have  wholly  renounced  that  talent.  For  who 
would  give  physic  to  the  great,  when  he  is  un- 
called, to  do  his  patient  no  good,  aod  endanger 
himself  for  his  prescription  ?  Neither  am  I  igno- 
rant, but  I  may  justly  be  condemned  for  many  of 
those  foults^  of  which  I  have  too  liberally  arraigned 
others. 

Cynthius  aucem  vellit,  k  admonuit 

It  is  enough  for  me,  if  the  goTerament  will  let  me 
paips  unquestioned.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  oblig- 
ed, in  gratitude,  to  return  my  thanks  to  many  of 
them,  who  have  not  only  distinguished  me  from 
others  of  the  same  party,  by  a  partieolaf  ezoep- 
tion  of  grace ;  but,  without  considering  thtf  man, 
have  been  bountiful  to  the  poet :  have  encoura^ 
Virgil  to  speak  such  English  as  I  could  teach  him, 
and  reward  his  Interpreter,  for  the  pains  he  hat 
takao,  in  bringing  him  over  into  BntaiB,  by  de- 
fraying the  charges  of  his  voyage.  Even  Cer^ 
berus,  when  he  had  received  the  sop,  permitted 
JEneas  to  pass  freely  to  Elysium.  Had  it  been 
ofihrad  me,  and  1  had  refus'd  it,  yet  sttH  some 
gratitude  is  due  to  such  who  were  willing  to  oblige 
me.  But  how  much  more  to  those  from  whom  I 
have  received  the  favours  which  they  have  offered  to 
one  of  a  diflerent  penuation  ?  amon^t  whom  1 
cannot  omit  naming  the  earls  of  Derby  and  of 
Peterborough.  To  the  first  of  these,  I  have  not 
the  honour  to  be  known ;  and  therefore  his  libera- 
lity was  as  much  unexpected,  as  it  was  undeserved. 
The  present  earl  of  Peterboroogh  has  been  pleased 
long  since  to  accept  the  tenders  of  my  service  s  his 
^vours  are  so  frequent  to  me,  that  I  receive  them 
almost  by  prescription.  No  difference  of  interests 
or  opinion  have  been  able  to  withdraw  his  pro- 
tisction  from  me :  and  I  might  justly  be  con- 
demned for  the  most  unthankful  of  mankind,  if  I 
djd  not  alwa]rs  preserve  for  him  a  most  profound 
respect  and  inviolable  gratitude.  I  must  also  add, 
that  if  the  last  ^neid  shine  among  its  fellows,  it 
is  owing  to  the  ooromandf  of  sir  William  Trumball, 
ono  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  who  re- 
commended it,  as  his  favourite,  to  my  care ;  and, 
for  liis  sake  particularly,  I  have  made  it  mine. 
For  who  would  confess  weariness,  when  he  enjoined 
a  fresh  labour  ?  I  could  not  but  invol^  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Muse,  for  thii  last  office. 

Extremum  hunc  Arethusa: — 
Negat  quis  carmina  Gallo  } 

l^either  am  I  to  forget  the  noble  present  which 
was  made  me  by  Gilbert  Dolben,  eM).  the  worthy 
son  of  the  latearehbishopof  Vork ;  who,  when  I  be- 
gan this  work,  enriched  me  with  all  the  several 
editions  of  Virgil,  and  all  the  coounentaries  of 
those  editions  in  Latin ;  amongst  which,  I  could 
not  but  prefer  the  Danphine'Sy  as  the  last^  the 
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shortest,  and  the  most  judicious.  Fabrini  I  had 
also  sent  me  from  Italy ;  but  either  ho  understands 
Virgil  but  very  imp^foctly,  or  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  my  author.  • 

Being  invited,  by  that  worthy  gentleman  sir 
William  Bowyer,  to  Denham-couct,  I  translated 
the  first  Oeorgic  at  his  house,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  last  JBamd.  A  more  friendly  enter- 
tainment no  man  ever  found.  Nor  wonder^  there- 
fore, if  both  those  versions  surpass  the  rest,  and 
own  the  satisfection  I  received  in  his  oonvereoy 
with  whom  1  had  the  honour  to  be  bred  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  same  coHege.  The  seventh 
iBoeid  was  made  English  at  Burleigh,  the  mag- 
nificent abode  of  the  earl  of  Exeter;  in  a  villafa 
belonging  to  his  family  1  was  bom,  and  under  his 
roof  I  endeavoured  to  make  that  ASneid  appear  in 
English  with  as  much  lustre  as  I  could :  though 
my  author  has  not  given  the  finbhing  strokes  either 
to  it,  or  to  the  eleventh,  as  I  perhi^s  could  pvoT« 
in  both,  if  I  durst  presume  to  criticise  my;  mas- 
ter. 

By  a  letter  firom  WiQiam  Walsh,  of  Abberfjr* 
esq.  (who  has  so  long  honoured  me  with  his  friend- 
ship, and  who,  without  flattery,  is  the  best  critio 
of  our  nation)  I  have  been  informed,  that  his  graco 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  has  procured  a  printed 
copy  of  the  Pistoraht,  Georgics,  and  six.  first 
JBaeUis,  from  my  bookseller,  and  has  read  themi 
in  the  country,  together  with  my  friend.  This 
noble  person  having  been  pleased  to  give  them  a 
commendation,  which  I  presume  not  to  insert; 
has  made  me  vain  eoottgh  to  boast  of  so  great  a 
favour,  and  to  think  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my 
hopes;  the  character  of  his  excellent  Judgment, 
the  acttteness  of  his  wit,  and  his  general  know- 
ledge of  good  letters,  being  known  as  weH  to  all  • 
the  world,  as  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  his 
humanity,  his  easiness  of  access,  and  desire  of 
obKgiog  those  who  stand  in  need  of  his  protection, 
are  known  to  all  who  have  approached  him ;  and  * 
to  me  in  particular,  who  have  formerly  had  the 
honour  of  his  conversation.  Whoever  has  given 
the  worid  the  translation  of  part  of  the  third 
Georgtc,  which  he  caHs  The  Power  of  Love,  has 
put  me  to  sufficient  pains  to  make  my  own  not  in- 
ferior to  his :  as  my  lord  Roscommon's  Silenus 
had  formerly  given  me  the  same  trouble.  The 
most  ingenious  Mr.  Addison,  of  Oxford,  has  also  been  ' 
as  troublesome  to  me  as  the  other  two,  and  on  the  . 
same  account  After  his  bees,  my  latter  swarm  is 
scarcely  worth  the  hiving.  Mr.  Cowley's  Praise 
of  a  Country  TJfe  is  excellent ;  but  is  rather  an 
imitation  of  Virgil,  than  a  version.  That  I  have 
recovered  in  some  measure  the  health  which  I  had 
lost  by  too  much  application  to  this  work,  is  ow-.. 
ing,  next  to  God*s  mercy,  to  the  skill  aod  care  of 
Dr.  Ouibbons  and  Dr.  Hobbs,  the  two  ornaments 
of  their  profession;  whom  I  can  only  poy  by  this 
acknowlttlgment  The  whole  faculty  has  always 
been  ready  to  oblige  me:  and  the  only  one  of 
them,  who  endeavoured  to  defkme  me,  bad  it  not 
in  his  power '. 

■  Sir  Richard  Blackmore*. 
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TO  THE  BIGHT  HOHOtBAltB 

CHARLES, 

lARL  OF  D0B8ET  AND  MIDDLESEX, 

tOlD  aMMBBKLAlM  OP    Hit   MAJBSTY'i    BOV8SROLD, 

XmOHT  OP  TBI  MOST  KOBLI  OEDBR  OP  1«1 

OAITEE,   &C. 

MT  LORD, 

The  wishes  and  desires  of  all  good  men,  which 
have  attended  your  lordship  from  your  first  ap< 
pearance  in.  the  world,  are  at  length  accomplished, 
in  your  obUining  those  honours  and  dignities, 
which  you  have  so  long  deserved.    There  are  no 
feetions,  though  irreconcileable  to  one  another, 
that  are  not  united  in  their  affection  to  you,  and 
the  respect  they  pay  you.    They   are  equally 
pleased  in  your  prosperity,  and  would  be  equally 
coooemed  in  your  affliction.    Titus  Vespasian  was 
not  more  the  delight  of  human-kind.    The  uni- 
versal empire  made  him  only  more  known,  and 
more  powerful,  but  could  not  make  him  more 
beloved.     He  had  greater  ability  of  doing  good, 
but  your  inclination  to  it  is  not  less  :  and  though 
you  could  not  extend  your  beneficence  to  so  many 
persons,  3ret  you  have  lost  as  few  days  as  that 
•zcellent  emperor,  and  never  had  bis  complaint  to 
make  when  you  went  to  bed,  that  the  Sun  had 
shone  upon  you  in  vain,  when  you  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  relieving  some  unhappy  man.    This,  my 
lord,  has  justly  acquired  you  as  many  friends  *s 
there  are  persons  who  have  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  you :  mere  acquaintance  you  have  none ', 
you  have  drawn  them  all  mto  a  nearer  liuej  and 
they  who  have  conversed  with  you  are  for  ever 
after  inviolably  yours.  This  is  a  truth  so  generally 
acknowledged,  that  it  needs  no  proof:  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  first  principle,  which  is  received  as 
■oon  as  it  b  pro)io6ed  ;  and  needs  not  the  reforma- 
tion which  Descartes  used  to  his:  for  we  doubt 
not,  neither  can  wc  properly  say,  we  think  we 
admire  and  love  you,  above  all  other  men :  there 
is  a  certainty  in  the  proposition,  and  we  know  it. 
With  the  same  assurance  can  I  say,  you  neither 
have  enemies,  nor  can, scarce  have  any  ;  for  they 
who  have  never  heard  of  you,  can  neither  love 
or  hate  you ;  and  they  who  ha\  r,  can  have  no 
other  nation  of  you,  than  that  which  they  receive 
fhMU  the  public,  that  you  are  the  best  of  nien. 
After  this,  my  tf  stimony  can  be  of  uo  farther  use, 
than  to  declare  it  to  be  day-light  at  high  noon :  and 
all  who  have  the  btncGt  of  :»i^ht,  cau  look  up  as 
ivall  and  sec  the  i^un. 


DRYDEN*S  TRANSLATIONS. 

It  is  true,  I  have  one  privilege  wliich  is  almost 
particular  to  myself,  that  I  nw  3rou  io  the  easi 
at  yonr  first  arising  above  the  hemisphere  ;^  I  wat 
as  soon  sensible  as  any  man  of  that  lights  when  it 
was  but  just  shooting  out,  and  beginning  to  travel 
upward  to  the  meridian.    1  made  my  eaHy  ad- 
dresses to  your  lordship,  in  my  Essay  of  Dramatic 
Poetry;  and   therein  bespoke  you  to  the  world, 
wherein  I  have  the  right  of  a  first  disoovcrer. 
When  I  was  myself  in  the  rudiments  of  my  Poetry^ 
without  name  or  reputation  in  the  world,  having 
rather  the  ambition  of  a  writer,  than  the  skill ; 
when  I  was  drawing  the  out-lines  of  an  art,  without 
any  living  master  to  instruct  ffle»in  itj  an  art 
which  had  been  better  praised  than  studied  here 
in  England,  wherein  Shakspeare,  who  created  the 
stage  among  us,  had  rather  written  happily,  than 
knowingly  and  justly :  and  Jonson,  who,  by  stady« 
iug  Horace,  had  been  acquainted  with  the  rulet* 
yet  seemad  t6  envy  posterity  that  knowledgey  and 
like  an  inventor  of  aome  uieful  art,  to  make  a 
monopoly  of  his  learning :  when  thus,  as  1  may  - 
say,  before  the  use  of  the  loadstone,  or  know- 
ledge of  the  compass,  I  wat  sailing  in  a  vast 
ocean,  without  other  help  than  the  pole-star  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  rules  of  the  French  stage 
amongst  the  modems,  which  are  extremely  difibr- 
ent  from  ours,  by  reason  of  their  opposite  taste  $ 
yet,  even  then,  I  had  the  presumption  to  dedicate 
to  your  lordship :  a  very  unfinished  piece,  I  must 
confess,  and  which  only  can  be  excused  by  the 
little  experience  of  the  aothor,  and  the  oftodesty 
of  the  title.  An   Essay.    Yet  I  was  stronger  in 
prophecy  than  I  was  in  criticism^  I  was  inspired 
to  forctel  you  to  mankind,   as  the  restorer  of 
poetry,  the  greatest  genius,  the  truest  judge,  and 
the  best  patron. 

Good  sense  and  good  nature  are  never  separated, 
though  the  ignorant  world  has  thought  otherwise. 
Good  nature,  by  which  I  mean  beneficence  and 
candour,  b  the  product  of  right  reason ;  which  of 
necessity  will  give  allowance  to  the  failings  cf 
others,  by  considering  that  there  is  nothing  perfect 
in  mankind;  and,  by  distingubhiog  that  whicti 
corner  nearest  to  excellency,  though  not  absolutely 
free  from  faults,  will  certainly  produce  a  candour 
in  the  judge.  It  is  incident  to  an  elevated  under- 
standing, like  your  Iordship*s,  to  find  out  the 
errours  of  other  n^.en  :  but  it  is  jronr  prerogative  to 
pardon  thcm$  to  look  with  pleasure  on  those 
things,  which  are  somewhat  congenial^  and  of 
a  reniote  kindred  to  your  own  ooncrptioiis  ;  and  to 
I  foigive  the  many  failings  of  those,  who,  with 
their  wretched  art,  con  lot  arrive  to  those  heights 
\  that  you  possess  from  a  happy,  abundant,  anA 
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■aUVe  gMiiiit;  which  are  as  inborn  to  you,  as 
tbey  were  to  Shakspeare ;  and,  for  aught  1  know, 
to  Hooier ;  in  either  of  whom  we  find  all  arts  and 
sciences,  all  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  with- 
out knowing  that  they  ever  studied  them. 

Tber^  is  not  an  English  writer  thb  day  Tmng, 
who  is  not  perfectly  convinced,  that  your  lordship 
axcels  all  others,  in  all  the  several  parts  of  poetry 
which  you  have  undertaken  to  adorn.  The  most 
vaia.  and  the  most  ambitious  of  our  age,  have  not 
dared  to  assume  so  much;  as  the  competitors  of 
Themistoclei:  they  have  yielded  the  first  place 
without  dispute;  and  have  been  arrogantly  con- 
tent to  be  esteemed  as  second  to  your  lordship ; 
and  even  that  also  with  a  hnge  ted  proxhm  inters 
vollo.  If  there  have  been,  or  are  any,  who  go 
farther  in  their  self-conceit,  they  must  be  very 
singular  in  their  opinion :  they  must  be  like  the 
officer  in  a  play,  who  was  called  Captain,  Lieu- 
tenant, and  Company.  The  world  will  easily 
oondude,  whether  such'  unattended  generals  can 
•ver  be  capable  of  making  a  revolution  in  Par- 
nassus. 

I  will  not  attempt,  in  this  place,  to  say  any 
thing  particular  of  your  Lyric  Poems,  though  they 
are  the  delight  and  wonder  of  this  age,  and  will 
be  the  envy  of  the  neict  The  subject  of  this  book 
confines  me  to  satire ;  and  in  that,  an  author  of 
your  own  quality,  (whose  ashes  I  shall  not  disturb) 
has  given  you  all  the  commendation,  which  his 
self-siifllciency  could  afibrd  to  any  man:  **  The 
best  good  man,  with  the  worst-natured  Muse."  In 
that  character,  methinks,  I  am  reading  Jonson's 
verses  to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare :  an  insolent, 
sparing,  and  invidious  panegyric:  where  good- 
nature, the  most  godlike  commendation  of  a  man, 
IS  only  attributed  to  your  person,  and  denied  to 
your  writings :  for  they  are  every  where  so  full  of 
candour,  that,  like  Horace,  you  only  expose  the 
follies  of  men,  without  arraigning  their  vices ;  and 
in  this  excel  him,  that  you  add  that  pointedness 
of  thought,  which  is  visibly  wanting  in  our  great 
Roman.  There  is  more  of  salt  in  all  your  verses, 
than  I  have  seen  in  any  of  the  modems,  or  even 
of  the  ancients:  but  yon  have  been  sparini?  of  the 
gnll  ;  by  which  means  you  have  pleaded  all  readers, 
and  ufil'n'.ed  none.  Donne  alone,  of  all  our 
votmtrynien,  had  your  talent ;  but  was  not  liappy 
eiHuigh  to  arrive  at  your  ver^iQeation.  And  were 
he  tnn9lat<'(l  into  nnmbrrs  ami  Kuglish,  he  would 
yet  be  wanting  hi  tSe  diifniiy  of  rxpression.  That 
which  is  the  priiTu-  virtue  awl  chief  ornament  of 
Virgil,  whi  h  di.stinffuishcH  him  from  the  rest  of 
wutcrii,  is  so  coui^iiicr.oos  in  your  vcnics,  that  it 


casts  a  shadow  on  all  your  contemiforariet ;  w* 
cannot  be  seen,  or  but  obscurely,  while  yoa  arc 
present  You  equal  Ooone  in  the  variety,  multi- 
plicity, and  choice  of  thoughts  ;  you  excel  him  ia 
the  manner,,  and  the  words.  I  read  yoo  both 
with  the  same  admiratioii,  but  not  with  the  sam« 
delight  He  afiects  the  metaphysics,  not  only  in 
his  satires,  but  in  bis  amorous  verses,  where  natur* 
only  should  reign ;  and  perplexes  the  minds  of  the 
&ir  sex  with  nice  speculatk>nsof  philosophy,  when 
he  should  engage  their  hearts,  and  entertain  them 
with  the  softness  of  love.  In  this  (if  I  may  ha 
pardoned  for  so  bold  a  truth)  Mr.  Cowley  has 
copied  him  to  a  fkult;  so  great  a  one,  in  my 
opinion,  that  it  throws  his  Mistress  infinitely  below 
his  Pindariques,  and  b»  latter  compositions,  which 
are  undoubtedly  the  best  of  his  poems,  and  the 
most  correct  For  my  own  part,  I  must  avow  it 
freely  to  the  world,  that  1  never  attempted  any 
thing  in  satire,  wherein  I  have  not  studied  your 
writings  as  the  most  peifect  model.  I  have  con* 
tinually  laid  them  before  me;  and  the  greatest 
commendation,  which  my  own  partiality  can  giv« 
to  my  productions,  is,  that  they  are  copies,  and 
no  farther  to  be  allowed,  than  as  they  have  some- 
thing  more  or  less  of  the  original.  Some  few 
touches  of  your  lordship,  some  secret  graces  which 
I  have  endeat-oured  to  express  after  your  manner, 
have  made  whole  poems  of  mine  to  pass  with 
approbation :  but  take  your  verses  altogether,  and 
they  are  inimitable.  If  therefore  I  have  not  written 
better,  it  is  because  you  have  not  written  more. 
You  have  not  set  me  sufficient  copy  to  transcribe  ; 
and  J  cannot  add  one  letter  of  my  own  invention, 
of  which  1  have  not  the  example  there. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  against  your  lof^ship, 
and  I  must  have  leave  to  upbraid  you  with  it, 
that,  because  you  need  not  write,  yoo  will  not 
Mankintl  that  wish  you  so  well,  in  all  things 
that  relate  to  your  prosperity,  have  their  intervals 
of  wishing  for  themselves,  and  are  within  a  little 
of  grudging  you  the  fullness  of  your  fortune :  they 
would  be  more  malicious  if  you  used  it  not  so  well, 
and  with  so  much  generosity. 

Fame  is  in  itself  a  real  good,  if  we  may  believe 
Cicero,  who  was  perhaps  too  fond  of  it.  But  even 
fame,  as  Virgil  tells  us,  acquires  strength  by 
going  forward.  Let  Epicurus  give  indolence  as  an 
attribute  to  his  go<ls,  and  place  in  it  the  happiness 
of  the  blest :  the  divinity  which  we  worship  has 
given  us  not  only  a  precept  against  it,  but  his  own 
example  to  the  contrary.  The  worM,  my  lord, 
would  be  content  to  allow  you  a  seventh  day  for 
rest;  or,,  if  yr»u  thought  that  haid  upon  you^  we 
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iiQ«M  not  nf^  you  half  yont  time:  if  yaw 
ottt»  likw  some  great  iiui«rcb>  tot»k«  *  te^  tat 
onoe  «  yf«r,  m  it  i»et«  forydnr  di««nioD,  thoogk 
yon  tad  M  need  to  extMid  yovr  torritwriM:  in 
fllKift,  if  yoa  were  a  tad,  or  which  i»  woiw,  afti»- 
dtfbmiiiKnt,  we  vfosH  ^aak  yMftrycMrown 
qniet,  and  not  expoae  yon  to  tta  waat  of  yoan. 
Bntwhemyon  aie  w  gteat  and  so  fuccMW.  •«* 
wfaenwetavettatnttWiityofymir^i^riting,  that 
we  cannot  sabwt  entMy  wHhont  kj  •nymore 
(I  may  almost  lay)  ttan  tta  fWrld  withont  the 
daily  conwe  of  oidinary  pieeideooe,  metbiiAk  tbb 
argaraent'  migh*  prtvaU  with  yon,  my  lord,  to 
fecego  a  liUle  of  yonr  rqpo«o  fcr  tta  pnblic  benefit 
It  is  not  that  yOa  art  under  any  firoe  of  woiWng 
daUy  uiiraclet,  to  prove  yonr  being ;  tat  now  and 
then  somewhat  of  ejftraordinary,  that  is  any  thing 
of  yowr  pffoduetioD,  is  aeqnisite  to  mfiwsh  ytwr 
chameter. 

This,  I  tfaioh,  my  lord,  ba  snffioient  repBroach 
to  yfMi  and,  shonUl  I  carry  it  as  far  at  mankind 
^oM  Mthorise  me,  would  ta  litUe  less  ttan  satire. 
And,  indeed,  a  ppofocataon  it  almost  necessary, 
in  tabalf  of  the  worid,  ttat  you  might  ta  indnoed 
sometimes  to  write  $  and  in  relation  to  a  muUitode 
of  scribblers,  wta  daUy  pester  tta  world  with  their 
intofisrable  stuff,  that  they  might  ta  discouraged 
from  wilting  any  more.  I  oompiaitf  not  of  ttair 
Umpoons,  and  libels,  though  I  have  been  tta  pub- 
lie  matk  for  many  years.  I  am  vindiotrre  emmgh 
to  have  repelled  fbrce  by  fioroe,  if  I  could  imagine 
that  any  of  ttam  had  ever  reached  me;  tat  they 
either  shot  at  rovers,  and  therefore  misted,  or 
ttair  power  was  to  weak,  ttat  I  might  safely 
stand  them,  at  tta  nearest  distance.  I  answered 
not  the  Rehearsal,  because  I  knew  tiie  author  sat 
to  himself  when  ta  drew  tta  iHCtnre,  and  was  the 
veryBayesofhisownfarpe.  Because  also  I  knew, 
ttat  my  tatters  were  more  concerned  than  I  was 
hi  ttat  satins :  mid,  latUy,  because  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Jonson,  tta  main  piUait  of  it,  were  two  such 
languishing  gentlemen  in  their  convenation,  that 
I  could  liken  them  to  nothing  but  to  their  own 
relations,  those  noble  characters  of  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure  ataut  the  town.  Tta  like  considera- 
tions have  hindered  me  from  dealing  with  the 
lamentable  companions  of  their  prose  and  doggrel  j 
I  am  so  &r  from  defending  my  poetry  agaimt 
them,  that  I  %ill  not  so  much  as  expose  theirs. 
And  for  my  morala,  if  they  are  not  proof  against 
their  attacks,  let  me  ta  thought  by  posterity, 
whnt  those  authors  would  ta  thought,  if  any 
memory  of  them,  or  of  their  writings,  could  en- 
dure BO  long,  as  to  another  age.  But  these  duU 
■lakeit  of  lampoons,  as  bannlelB  as  they  tare 


been  to  mc^  amys(t  of  dangsfnmi  msmplt  ^tita 
pnUie:  soma  witty  mmt may  perhnpt  tntttsd  to 
their  designs,!  and^  miwfaig  mnte  withrmalief^  1 
the  tnpiMwiUon  of  tta  most  innooe#t  amoni 
and  the  most  vktooiw  amongst  womeik 

Htavaa  ta  pmistd»  our  common  litallert  are  at 
fren  finmi  tta  imputatitR  of  wit»  at  of  monditgr^ 
and  thevciDvn  whatever,  mipchief  ttay  tavo  dti^ 
signed,  they  tave  peitfbnned  but  little  ef  it.    Yei 
these  Ul  wnteri,  in  aU  justice,  oqg^  Atamtelmfr 
to^  ta  exposed:  at  Perskis  hat  f^en  ut  n  &ir 
example  in  hit  first  tttire :  which  is  levelled  pu^ 
ticnlarly  at  thems  apd  none  is  so  fi^  to  oormoi- 
their  fiiults,  at-  ta  wta  is  not  only  dear  from  aagr* 
iin  his  own  wiitiogSi  tat  tlso  §0  just,  that  ta  wUk 
neves  defame  the  good;  and  it  aimei  with  th»- 
powi^  of  verat,  to  pnmtb  and  mata  mmmplet^o^ 
the  bad^    But  of  thit  |  s^W  h^ve  oocatiott  t^ 
speak  further,  when  I  cope  to  give  the  dafinfitiOft^ 
and  character  of  true  tatiret^ 

In  the  mean  time^  a»  a  ooivu^allor>  bred  ui^  i» 
the  knowledge  of  tta  muaioi|^  and  statate  la«^- 
may  honestly  inform  a  just  prince  taw  far  haft 
prerogative  extends ;  to  I  may  ta  allowed  to  tell 
your  lordship,  who,  by  an  undisputed  title,  nre  the* 
king  of  poetSt  vtat  anextent  of  power  you  tave^ 
and  how  lawfully  jrou  may  exercise  it,  over  tta 
petulant  scribblers  of  this  age.  As  lord  chamber* 
lain,  I  know,  you  ase  abtoluto  by  your  office,  im 
all  that  hekmgt  to  tta  deoency  end  good  mtnnem' 
ofttattage.  Yon  onn  banish  from  thence  scnr- 
rUity  aadpraptaneness,  and  restrain  tta  lioentiout 
insolence  of  poeto  and  their  actort  in  aU  tbingt- 
that  thocl;  tta  public  quiet,  or  tta  reputation  oC 
private  penoos,  under  tta  notion  of  humour.  Bu% 
I  mean  not  tta  authority  which  is  annexed  to  yoot 
oOce :  I  speak  of  that  only  which  is  inborn,  and 
Inherent  to  your  peieon.  Wtat  is  produced  i» 
you  by  an  excellent  wit,  a  masterly  and  command- 
ing genius  over  all  writers:  whereby  you  are  inn 
powered,  when  you  please,  to  give  the  final  de- 
cision  of  wit ;  to  put  your  stamp  on  aU  ttiat  ought 
to  pam  for  current ;  and  set  a  brand  of  reprota- 
tion  on  dipt  poetry  and  folse  coin.  A  shilling, 
dipt  in  tta  tath,  may  go  for  gold  amongst  tta 
ignorant;  but  the  sceptres  on  tta  guineas  ^ow 
the  difieience.  That  jour  lordship  is  formed  by 
natura  for  this  supremacy,  I  could  easily  prove, 
(were  it  not  already  granted  by  tta  world,)  from 
the  distinguishing  oharacter  of  your  writings; 
which  is  so  visible  to  me,  ttat  I  never  could  ta 
impoted  on  to  receive  for  yourt  wtat  it  written  by 
any  others;  or  to  mistake  your  genume  poetry 
for  their  spurious  productions.  I  can  farther  add 
with  truth  (though  not  wittaut  tome  vanity  in 
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•iqriDg  it)  that  in  the  tame  paper,  written  by 
divers  hands,  whereof  jronr  lordship  was  only  part, 
I  conld  separate  your  gold  firom  their  copper :  and 
though  I  oonld  not  give  back  to  every  author  his 
own  brass  (for  there  is  not  the  same  rule  for  dis- 
tinguishing betwixt  bad  and  bad,  as  betwixt  ill 
and  excellently  good)  yet  I  never  failed  of  know- 
ing what  was  yours,  and  what,  was  not ;  and  was 
absolutely  certain,  that  this,  or  the  other  part, 
was  positively  yours,  and  conld  not  positively  be 
written  by  any  other. 

True  it  is,  that  some  bad  poems,  though  not  all, 
carry  their  owners  mark  about  them.  There  is 
aome  peculiar  aukwardness,  false  grammar,  im- 
perfect sense,  or,  at  the  least,  obscurity ;  some  brand 
or  other  on  this  buttock,  or  that  ear,  that  it  te  no- 
torious who  are  the  owners  of  the  cattle,  though 
t|iey  should  not  sign  it  with  their  names.  But 
jOM  iordship,  on  the  contrary,  is  distinguished, 
not  only  by  the  excellency  of  your  thoughts,  but 
by  your  style  and  manner  of  expressins:  them.  A 
painter, .  judging  of  some  admirable  piece,  may 
affirm  with  certainty,  that  it  was  of  Holben,  or 
Van  Dyck;  but  vulgar  designs,  and  common 
dranghtt,  are  easily  mistaken  and  misapplied. 
Thus,  by  my  long  study  of  your  lordship,  I  am 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  your  particular  man- 
ner In  the  good  poems  of  other  men,  Ifke  those 
artists,  I  can  only  say,  this  is  like  the  draught 
of  such  a  one,  or  like  the  colouring  of  another. 
In  shorty  I  can  only  be  sure,  that  it  is  the  hand 
of  a  good  master ;  but  in  your  performances,  it 
b  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  be  deceived.  If  you 
write  in  your  strength,  you  stand  revealed  at  the 
first  view ;  and  shouM  you  write  under  it,  yon 
cannot  avoid  some  peculiar  graces,  which  only  cost 
■le  a  second  consideration  to  discover  you :  for  I 
must  cay  it,  with  all  the  severity  of  truth,  that 
every  Ime  of  yours  is  precious.  Your  lordship's 
only  €i^lt  is,  that  you  have  not  written  more ; 
unless  I  could  add  another,  and  that  yet  a  greater, 
bot  I  fear  for  the  public  the  accusation  would  not 
be  true,  that  you  have  written;  and,  out  of  vicious 
nodesty,  will  not  publish. 

Virgil  has  confined  his  works  within  the  compass 
of  eighteen  thousand  lines,  and  has  not  treated 
many  subjects;  yet  he  ever  bad,  and  ever  will 
have,  the  reputation  of  the  best  poet.  Martial 
•iys  of  him,  that  he  could  have  excelled  Varins 
in  tragedy,  and  Horace  in  l]nric  poetry  ;  but,  out  of 
deference  to  his  friends,  he  attonpted  neither. 

The  same  prevalence  of  genius  is  in  your  lord- 
ship ;  but  the  world  cannot  pardon  your  conceal- 
ing it,  on  the  same  consideration:  because  we 
]Uve  neither  a  living  Yadus^  nor  a  Horace,- in 
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whose  excellencies  both  of  |k>emt|  odes,  and  sa* 
tires,  3rou  have  equalled  them,  if  our  language 
had  not  /letded  to  the  Roman  majesty,  and  length 
of  time  had  not  added  a  reverence  to  the  works 
of  Horace.  For'  good  sense  is  the  same  in  all  or 
most  ages ;  and  course  of  time  rather  improves 
Nature,  than  impairs  her.  What  has  been,  niay 
be  again:  another  Homer,  and  another  Virgil» 
may  possibly  arise  firom  those  very  causes  .which 
produced  the  first:  though  it  would  be  impru* 
dance  to  affirm,  that  any  such  have  appeared. 

It  is  manifest,  that  some  particular  ages  hava 
been  more  happy  than  others  in  the  production  of 
great  men,  in  all  sorts  of  arts  and  sciences ;  as 
that  of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  and  the 
rest,  for  stage  poetry,  amongst  the  Greeks :  that 
of  Augustus  for  heroic,  lyric,  dramatic,  elegiac, 
and  indeed  all  sorts  of  poetry,  in  tho  persons  of 
Virgil,  Horace,  Varins,  Ovid,  and  many  others; 
especially  if  we  Uke  into  that  century  th^  latter 
end  of  the  commonwealth ;  wherein  we  find  Varro, 
Lucretius,  apd  Catullus :  and  at  the  same  tim* 
lived  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Ca»ar.  A  famous  age 
in  modem  times,  for  learning  in  every  kind,  was 
that  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  ajnd  his  son  Leo  X. 
wherein  painting  was  revived,  and  poetry  flourish- 
ed, and  the  Greek  language  was  restored. 

Examples  in  all  these  are  obvious :  but  what  I 
would  infer  is  this ;  that,  in  such  an  age,  it  is 
possible  some  great  genius  may  arise,  equal  to  any 
of  the  ancients ;  abating  only  for  the  language. 
For  great,  contemporaries  whet  and  cultivate  each 
other:  and  mutual  borrowing  and  commerce 
makes  th^  common  riches  of  learnings  as  it  does 
of  the  civil  government. 

But  suppose  that  Homer  and  Virgil  were  thn 
only  of  their  ipedes,  and  that  Nature  was  sO  much 
worn  out  -in  producing  them,  that  she  is  never 
able  to  bear  the  like  again ;  yet,  the  example  only 
holds  in  heroic  poetry :  in  trag^y  and  sating  t 
offnr  myself  to  maintain  agamst  some  of  our 
modem  critics,  that  this  age'  and  the  last,  par« 
ticulariy  in  England,  have  excelled  the  ancients 
in  both  those  kinds ;  and  I  would  instance  in  Shak- 
speare  of  the  former,  of  your  lordship  in  the  latter 
sort. 

Thus  I  might  safely  confine  mysdf  to  my  na* 
tive  country :  but,  if  I  would  only  cross  the  seas, 
I  might  find  in  France  a  living  Horace  and  a  Ju- 
venal, in  the  person  of  the  admirable  Boileau; 
whose  numbers  are  excellent,  whose  expressions 
are  noble,  whose  thoughts  are  just,  whose  language 
is  pure,  whose  satire  is  pointed,  and  whose  sensa 
is  close :  what  he  borrows  from  the  anct^^*  he 
repays  with  osory  of  his  own,  in  coii^  ^s  foo^  ^^ 
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almost  at  oBitiemlly  ▼alumble :  for,  setting  pre- 
jodfce  and  partiality  apart,  thon|^  he  is  oar 
4ntmf,  the  Btomp  of  Lonis,  the  ptetron  of  all  arts, 
ll  tiOC  mach  iiifmor  to  the  medal  of  an  Augustus 
Cmusr.  Let  tliis  be  said  without  entering  into  the 
IhtereM  of  factions  attd  partiea,  and  relating  only 
%>  tke  ik>Mty  of  that  king  to  men  of  kam'rog  and 
iherit »  a  praise  so  jtwt,  that  eten  we,  who  are  his 
Ifnemiet,  catttiot  refuse  ft  to  him.   . 

No#,  If  it  be  permitted  nie  to  go  ba<Jk  again  to 
the  conSldtettetiOto  of  epic  poetry,  1  have  cotffessed, 
fhat  no  man.  hitherto  has  reached,  or  so  much  as 
Approached  to,  the  excellteAcies  of  .Homer,  or  of 
Virgit ;  t  mtist  ftirther  add,  that  Stafius,  the  best 
f  ersificator  next  Virgil,  knen^  not  how  to  design 
After  him,  though  he  had  the  model  in  his  eye ; 
that  Locan  is  wanthig  both  in  design  and  subject, 
and  is,  besides,  too  ftill  of  lieat  and  affectation ; 
£hat,  among  the  moderns,  Ariosto  neither  designed 
justly,  nor  observed  any  unity  of  action,  or  com- 
pass of  time,  or  moderation  in  the  yastness  of  his 
draught:  his  style  b  luxurious,  without  majesty 
or  decency  j  and  his  adventures,  without  the  com- 
pass of  nature  and  possibility  :  Tasso,  whose  de- 
sign was  regular,  and  who  observed  tbe  rules  of 
unity  in  time  and  place  more  closely  than  Virgil, 
yet  was  hot  so  happy  iu  bis  action  j  he  confesses 
himself  to  hAve  been  too  lyrical ;  that  Is,  to  have 
written  beneath  the  dignity  of 'heroic  verse,  in  his 
Episodes  of  Sophronia,  Erminia,  and  Armida ;  bis 
itory  is  not  so  '^pleasing  as  Ariosto's  j   he  is  too 
flatulettt  sometimes,  a^nd  sometimes  too  dry  ;  many 
times  unequal,  and  almost  always  forced;   and, 
besides,  is  full  of  conception,  points  of  epigram 
and  witticism ;  all  which  are  not  only  below  the 
dignity  of  heroic  verse,  but  contrary  to  iU  na- 
ture :    Virgil  and  Homer  have  not  on^  of  them. 
Afad  those  who  are  guilty  of  so  boyish  an  ambition 
iu  so  grave  a  subject,  are  so  far  from  being  con- 
sidered as  heroic  poets,  that  they  ought  to  be 
turned  down  from  Homeric  the  Anthologia,  from 
Virgil  to  Martial  and  Owen's  epigrams,  and  from 
Spenser  .to  Flecnoe;  that  is,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  all  poetry.    But  to  return  to  Tasso:  be 
borrows  from  the  invention  of  Boyardo;  and  in 
his  alteration  of  his  poem,  which  is- infinitely  the 
worse,  imitates  Homer  so  very  servilely,  that  (for 
example)  he  gives  the  king  of  Jerusalem  fifty  sons, 
only,  because  Homer  had  bestowed  the  like  num- 
ber on  king  Priam ;  he  kilk  the  youpgest  in  the 
game  manner,  and  has  provided  bis  hero  with  a 
Patroclus,  undei*  another  name,  only  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  war»,  when  liis  friend  was  killed.   Tlie 
French  have  performed  aothing.  in  tbis  Idiid>  which 


18  not  as  below  those  two  fCaCant,  and  subject  to  a 
thousand  more  reflections/  without  examinihg  tlieir 
SL  Lewis,  their  P'ucelle,  or  their  Alarique;    tha 
English  have  only  to  boast  of  Spenser  and  Milton, 
who  neither  of  them  wanted  either  genius  or  learn- 
ing,  to  have  been  perfect  poets;   and  yet,  both 
of  them  are  liable  to  many  censures.     For  thcra 
is  no  uniformity  in  the  design  of  Speiiser:  he  aima 
at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  action :  he  raises 
up  a  hero  for  every  one  of  his  adventures ;  and  en- 
dows each  of  them  yith  some  particular  moral 
virtue,  which  renders  them  all  equal,  without  su- 
bordination or  performance.     Every  one  is  most 
valiant  in  his  own  legend  j  only  we  must  do  them 
that  justice  to  observe,  that  magnanimity,  whic^ 
is  the  character  of  prince  Arthur*  shines  through- 
out the  whole  poem  ;  and  succours  the  rest,  when 
they  are  in  distress:    The  original  of  every  knight 
wa^  then  living  in  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  he  attributed  to.  each  of  them,  that  virtua 
which  he  thought  most  conspicuous  in  them :  an 
ihgenious  piece  of  flattery,  though  it  turned  not 
much  to  his  account     Had  he  lived  to  finish  bis 
poem,  in  the  six  remaining  legends,  it  had  cer- 
tainly been  more  of  a  piece ;  but  could  not  haw 
been  perfect,  because  the  model  was  not  trua. 
But  prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief  pstron,  sir  PMlip 
Sidney,  whom  he  intended  to  make  happy  by  tha 
marriage  of  his  Gloriana,  dying  beforp  him,  de- 
prived the  poet  both  of  means  ai^l  spirit,  to  ao" 
complish  his  design :  for  the  rest,  his  obsolete  lan- 
guage, and  the  ill  choice  of  his  stanza,  are  faulta 
but  of  the  second  magnitude  :  for, 'notwithstand- 
ing the  first,  be  is  still  inteHigi)^le,  at  .least  after 
a  little  practice ;  and  for  the  last^  he  is  the  mora 
to  be  admired,  that,  labouring  under  such  a  diffi»* 
culty,  his  verses  are. so  numerous  so  varions,  and 
harmonious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  proffessedly 
imitated*  has  surpassed  him,  aisong  the  Romadvf 
and  only  Mr.  Waller  aroonj^  the  English. 

As  for  Mn.  Milton,  whom  we  all  admire  with  stf 
much  justice*-  his  subject  is  not  that  of  an  heroid 
poem,  property  so  called.  His  design  is  the  losing 
of  our  happiness :  his  event  is  not  prosperous,  Uke 
that  of  all  oth*  epic  works :  his  heavenly  m*- 
chines  are  many;  and  homan  persons  are  bat  twoi 
But  I  will  not  take  M^.  Bymer's  work  oatof  hW 
bands :  be  has  pmmtFtd  the  woHd  a  Critique  o» 
that  author;  wherein,  thoutch  he  will  not  ailo# 
his  poefta  for  heroic,  I  hope  he  will  gr«at  us,  that 
his  thoaghts  ar^  elliTBted;  his  w*ofdl  soondhigt  abd 
1  that  no  man- has  so  happily  cdpied  the  ihahner  rf 
Homer,  or  soCopioniAy  tiansiated  his  OrRCisnis, 
aildtihaLaliaf<acsaneMi*of  Vii^  It>iMU^t,h4 
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runs  into  a  flat  thought,  sometimes  for  a  hundred 
lines  together,  but  it  is  when  he  is  got  into  a  track 
of  scripture  :  his  antiquated  wor^s  were  his  choice, 
not  his  necessity;  for  therein  he  imitated  Spenser, 
as  Spender  imitated  Chaucer.     And  though,  per- 
haps, the  love  of  their  masters  may  have  trans- 
ported b<5th  too  far,  in  the  frequent  nse  of  them  ; 
yet,  in  my  opinion,  obsolete  words  may  then  be 
laudably    revived,    when    either    they   are   more 
sounding,  or  more  significant,  than  those  in  prac- 
tice; and,  when  thejr  obscurity  is  taken  away, 
by  joining  other  words  to  them,  which  clear  the 
sense;  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace,  for  the 
admission  of  new  words.      But  in   both   cases  a 
moderation  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  them. 
For  unnecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary 
revival,  runs  into  affectation ;  a  fault  to  be  avoid- 
ed on  either  hand.     Neither  will  I  justify  Milton 
for  his  blank  verse,  though  I  may  excuse  him, 
by   the  example  of  Hannibal  Caro,    and  other 
Italians,  who  have  useil  it>  for  whatever  causes 
he  alledges  for  the  abolishing  of  rhyme,  (which  I 
have   not  now   the  leisure  to  examine)  his  own 
particular  reason  is  plainly  this,  that  rhyme  was 
not  his  talent ;  he  had  neither  the  ease  of  doing  it, 
nor  the  graces  of  it ;  which  is  manifest  in  his  Ju- 
venilia,  or  verses  written  in  bis  youth ;  where  his 
rhyme  is  always  constrained  and  forced,  and  comes 
hardly  from  him,  at  an  age  when  the  soul  is  most 
pliant,  and  the  passion  of  love  makes  almost  every 
man  a  rhymer,  though  not  a  poet. 
^  By  this  time,  my  lord,  I  doubt  not  but  that 
you  wonder,  why  I  have  run  off  from  my  bias  so 
long  together,  and  made  so  tedious  a  digression 
from  satire  to  heroic  poetry.     But,  if  you  will  not 
excuse  it,  by  the  tattling  quality  of  age,  which,  as 
sir  William  Davenant  says,   is  always  narrative; 
yet  I  hope  the  usefulness  of  what  1  have  to  say  on 
this  subject,   will  qualify  the  remoteness  of  it ; 
and  this  is  the  last  tim«  I  will  commit  the  crime 
of  prefaces,  or  trouble  the  world  with  my  notions 
of  any  thing  that  relates  to  verse.     I  have  then, 
as  you  see,  observed  the  failings  of  many  great 
wits  amongst  the  modems,  who  have  attempted 
to  write  an  epic  poem  :  besides  these,  or  the  like 
animadversions  of  them  or  other  men,  there  is  yet 
a  farther  reason  given,  why  they  cannot  possibly 
succeed  so  well  as  the  ancients,  even  though  we 
could   allow  them  not  to  be  inferior,   either   In 
genius  or  learning,  or  the  tongue  in  which  they 
write,  or  all  those  other  wonderful  qualifications 
which  are  necessary  to  the  forming  of  a  true  ac- 
complished heroic  poet.     The  fault  is  laid  on  our 
religions  they  say,  that  Christianity  is  not  capat)U 


of  those  embellishments  which  are  aflbrded  in  the 
belief  of  those  ancient  heathens. 

And  it  is  true,  that  in  the  severe  notions  of  our 
faith,  the  fortitqde  of  a  Christian  consists  in  pa- 
tience,  and  sufforitig,  for  the  love  6f  God,  whatever 
hardships  can  befal  in  the  woHd  ;  not  in  any  great 
attempts,  or  in  performance  of  those  enterprises 
which  the  poets  call  heroic  ;  which  are  commonly 
the  effects  of  interest,  ostentation,  pride,  and 
woridly  honours.  That  humility  and  resignation 
are  our  prime  virtues ;  and  that  these  include  no 
action,  but  that  of  the  soul :  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  heroic  poem  requires  to  its  necessary 
design,  and  as  its  last  perfection,  some  great  action 
of  war.  the  accomplishment  of  some  extraordinary 
undertaking,  which  requires  the  stivngth  and  vi- 
gour of  the  boJy,  the  4uty  of  a  soldier,  the  ca- 
pacity and  prudence  of  a  general ;  and,  in  short, 
as  much,  or  more,  of  thf  active  virtue,  than  the 
suflering.  But  to  this,  the  answer  is  very  obvious. 
Cod  has  placed  us  in  our  several  stations ;  the  ' 
virtues  of  a  private  Christian  are  patience,  obe- 
dience, submission,  and  the  like ;  but  those  of  a 
magistrate,  or  general>  or  a  king,  are  prudence, 
counsel,  active  fortitude,  coercive  po^^r,  awful 
commands,  and  the  exercise  of  magnanimity,  as 
well  justice.  So  that  this  objection  hinders  not, 
but  that  an  epic  poem,  or  the  heroic  action  of 
some  g^rcat  commander,  cnterprised  for. the  com- 
mon good  and  honour  of  the  Christian  cause,  and 
executed  happily,  may  be  as  well  written  now,  as 
it  was  of  old  by  the  heathens;  provided  the  poet 
be  endued^ with  the  same  talents;  and  the  lan- 
guage, though  not  of  equal  dignity^  yet,  as  near 
approaching  to  it  as  our  modem  barbarism  will  al- 
low, which  is  all  tliat  can  be  expected  from  our  own 
or  any  other  now  extant,  though  more  refined  ;  and 
therefore  we  are  to  rest  contented  with  that  only 
inferiority,  which  is  not  possibly  to.  be  remedied. 

I  wish  I  couW  as  easily  remove  that  otiier  diffi- 
culty which  yet  remains.  It  is  objected  by  a  great 
French  critic,  as  well  as  an  admirable  poet,  yet 
iivjng.  and  whom  1  hare  mentioned  with  that  honour 
which  his  merit  cxncts  from  me,  1  mean  Boileau, 
that  the  machines  of  our  Christian  religion,  in 
heroic  poetry,  arc  much  more  feeble  to  support 
the  weight  than  those  of  heathenism.  Their  doc- 
trine, grounded  as  it  was  on  ridiculous  fables,  was 
yet  the  belief  of  the  two -victorious  monarchies, 
the  Grecian  and  Roman.  Tlieir  gods  did  not  only 
interest  themselves  in  the  event  of  ^'ars  (which  is 
the  effect  of  a  superior  Providence) ;  hot  al^o 
espoused  the  several  parties,  in  a  visible  corporeal 
descent,  mana^^d  their  intriguts.  aud  fonjbt  their 
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battles  fometimet  in  opporftion  to  esdi  o«her : 
though  Virfil  (more  discreet  than  Homer  in  that 
last  particular)   hst  contented  himself  with  the 
partiality  of  his  deities,  their  favouii,  their  coun- 
selS)  or  commaods,  to  those  whose  cause  they  had 
espoused,  without  bringing  them  to  the  outrage- 
ouaness  of  blows.      Now  our  religion,   says  h«, 
is    deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  those    ma- 
chines ;  at  least  the  mmt  shin'rog  in  epic  poetry. 
Though  St.  Michael,  in  Ariosto,  seeks  oat  Dis- 
cord, to  send  her  among  the  pagans,  and  finds  her 
in  a  convent  of  friais,  where  Peace  should  reign, 
which     indeed    is    fine    satire;   and  Satan,   in 
TasBO,  excites  Solyman  to  an  attempt  by  night 
mi  the  Christian  camp,  and  brings  an  host  of 
4evib  to  his  assisUnce ;  yet  the  archangel,  in  the 
former  example,  when  Discord  was  restive,  and 
would  not  be  drawn  from  her  beloved  monastery 
with  fair  words,  has  the  whip  hand  bf  her,  drags 
her  out  with  many  stripes,   seU  her,  on  God's 
name,  about  her  business ;  and  makes  her  know 
the  difference  oC  strength  betwixt  a  nuncio  of 
Heaven,  and  a  minister  of  Hell :  the  same  angel, 
in  the  latter  instance  from  Tasso  (as  if  God  had 
iievw  another  messenger  belpngmg  to  the  court, 
bnt  was  confined,  like  Jupiter  to  Mercury,  and 
Juno  to  Iris)  when  he  sees  his  thne,  that  is,  when 
half  of  the  Christian  are  already  killed,  and  all 
the  test  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  routed,  stickles 
betwixt  the  remainders  of  God's  host,  and  the  race 
of  fiends ;  pulls  the  deviU  backwards  by  the  UiU, 
and  drives  them  from  their  quarry;  orctherwise 
the  whole  business  had  miscarried,  and  Jemsalem 
temained  untaken.    This,  says  Boilean,  is  a  very 
unequal  mafoh  for  the  poor  devils,  who  ate  sure 
tncome  by  the  woitt  of  it  in  the  combat;   for 
nothhigis  more  easy,  than  for  an  Abnighty  Power 
to  brin^  his  old  rebels  to  reason,  when  he  pleases. 
Consequently,    what   pleasnre»  what  entertain- 
•  ment,  can  be  raised  finom  so  pitiful  a  machm^, 
wbere  we  see  the  success  of  the  batUe,  firom  the 
very  beginnhig  of  it;   nnless  that,   as  we   are 
Christians,  we  are  glad  that  we  have  gotten  God 
on  our  side,  to  maul  our  enemies,  when  we  can- 
not do  the  work  oundves?  For  if  the  poet  had 
given  the  faithful  more  courage,  Whic*  had  cost 
him  nothing,  or  at  least  had  made  them  exceed 
the  Ttarks  hi  number,  then  he  might  have  gained 
the  victory  for  ns  Christians,  without  interesting 
Heaven  in  the  quarrel;  and  that  with  as  much 
ease,  and  as  little  credit  to  the  conqueror,    as 
when  a  party   of  one  hundred    soldiers  defeats 
another,  which  consists  only  of  fifty. 

This,  my  lord,  I  confess,  is  such  an  argument 
il^ainst  onr  modem  poetry,  «•  cannot  be  answered 


by  those  mediums  which  have  been  used*  'We 
cannot  hitherto  boast,  that  our  rdigion  has  fur- 
nished us  with  any  such  machines,  as  hare  madA 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  bnildings. 

But  what  if  1  venture  to  advance  an  inventloii  of 
my  own,  to  supply  the  manifest  defects  of  our  new 
writers  ?  I  am  su^dently  sensible  of  my  weakness  ; 
and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  I  shouhl  succeed  isi 
such  a  prcject,  whereof  I  have  not  had  the  lc««t  hint 
from  any  of  my  predecessors,  the  poets,  or  any  of 
their  seconds,  and  coadjutors,  the  critics.  Yet  we  aee 
the  art  of  war  is  improved  in  sieges,  and  new  instro- 
ments  of  death  are  invented  daily:  something  new 
in  philosophy  and  the  mechanics  b  discovered  ad« 
most  every  year :  and  the  science  of  former  ages  is 
improved  by  the  succeeding.  I  will  not  detain -jroa 
with  a  long  preamble  to  that,  which  better  judges 
will,  perhaps,  conclude  to  be  little  worth. 

It  is  this,  in  short,  that  Christian  poets  hare 
not  hitherto  been  acquainted  with'  their  own 
strength.  If  they  had  searched  the  Old  Testsi- 
ment  as  they  ought,  they  might  there  have  found 
the  machines  which  are  proper  for  their  wfxk ;  and 
those  more  certain  in  their  efiiectii,  than  it  may  be 
the  New  Testament  is,  in  the  rules  sufficient  for  sal* 
vation.  The  perusing  of  one  chapter  in  the  Prophecy 
of  Daniel,  and  accommodating  what  there  they 
findrwith  the  principles  of  Platonic  philosophy,  as 
it  is  now  christianized,  would  have  the  ministry 
of  angels  aS  strong  an  engine,  for  the  working  up 
heroic  poetry,  in  our  religion,  as  that  of  the  an- 
ciento  has  been  to  raise  theirs  by  all  the  fables  of 
their  gods,  which  were  only  received  for  truths 
by  the  most  ignorant  and  weakest  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  doctrine  almost  universally  received  by 
Christians,  as  ireW  protesUnU  as  catholics,  thstt 
there  are  guardian  angels  appointed  by  God  Al- 
mighty as  his  vicegerents,  for  the  protection  and 
government  of  cities,  provinces,  kingdoms,  and 
monarchies ;  and  those  as  well  of  heathens,  as  of 
true  believers.  All  this  is  so  plainly  proved.from 
those  texts  of  Daniel,  that  it  admits  of  no  farther 
controversy.  The  prince  of  the  Persians,  and  that 
other  of  the  Grecians,  arc  granted  to  be  the  guar- 
dians and  protecting  ministers  of  those  empires* 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  were  opposite,  and 
resisted  one  another.  St.  Michael  is  mentioned 
by  his  name,  as  the  patron  of  the  Jews,  and  is 
now  taken  by  the  Christians,  as  the  protector- 
general  of  our  religion.  These  tutehu*  genii,  whe 
presided  oyer  the  several  people  and  regions  com- 
mitted to  theur  charge,  were  watchful  over  them 
for  good,  as  far  as  their  commissions  could  pos- 
sibly extend.    The  general  purpose  and  design  ef 
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•II,  WM  cerUiDly  the  Mrvice  of  tbetr  great  preator 
But  it  is  an  uDdoubted  truth,  that,  for  ends  best 
known  to  the  Almighty  Maji*sty  of  Heaven,  bis 
providential  designs  for  the  benefit  of  his  crea- 
tures,   for  the  debasing  and  punishing  of  tome 
nations,  and  the  exaltation  and  temporal  reward 
of  others,    were  nbt  wholly  known  to   these  his 
ministers ;  else  why  those  &ctious  quarrels,  con- 
troveni«>s,  and  battles,  amongst  themselves,  when 
they  were  all  united  in  the  same  design,  the  ser- 
▼ice  and  honour  of  their  common  master  ?    But 
beint;  instructed  only  in  the  general,  and  zealous 
of  the  main  design  j   and,    as  finite  beings,   not 
admitted  into  the  secrets  of  government,  the  last 
resorts  of  Providence,    or  capable  of  discovering 
the  final  purposes  of  God,  who  can  work  good  out 
of  evil,  as  he  pleases;  and  irresistibly  sways  all 
manner  of  events  on  Earth,  directing  them  finally 
for  the  best,  to  bis  creation  in  general^  and  to  the 
nltimale  end  of  his  own  glory  in  particular:  they 
must  of  necessity  be  9ometimes  ignorant  of  the 
means  conducing  to  those  ends,  in  which  alone 
they  can  jar  and  oppose  each  other.     One  angel, 
as  we  may  suppose  the  prince  of  Persia,  as  he  is 
called,  judging  that  it  would  be  more  for  God»s 
honour,  and  the  benefit  of  his  people,  that  the 
Median  and  Persian  monarchy,    when  delivered 
from  the   Babylonish  captivity,   should  still   be 
uppermost :  and  the  patron  of  the  Grecians,  to 
whom  the  will  of  God  might  be  more  particularly 
revealed,  contending  on  the  other  side,  for  the 
rise  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  who  were 
appointed  to  punish  the  backsliding  Jews,  and  there- 
by to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  offences,  that  they 
might  repent,   and  become  more  virtu6us,   and 
more  observient  of   the  law  revealed.     But  how 
far  these  controversies  and  appearing  enmities  of 
those  glorious  creatures  may  be  carried ;    how 
these  oppositions  may  best  be  managed,  and  by 
what  means  conducted,  is  not  my  business  to  show 
or  determine :  these  things  must  be  left  to  the  In- 
vention and  judgment  of  the  poet:  if  any  of  so 
happy  a  genius  be  now  living,  or  any  future  age 
can  produce  a  man,  who,  being  conversant  in  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  as  it  is  now  accommodated  to 
Christian  use;  for  (as  Virgil  gives  us  to  under- 
sUnd  by  his  example)  he  is  the  only  proper  per- 
son, of  all  others,  for  an  epic  poem,  who,  to  his  na- 
tural endowments,  of  a  large  invention,  a  ripe  judg- 
ment,  and  a  strong  memory,  has  Joined  the  know- 
ledge of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  particu- 
lariy  moral  philosophy,  the  mathematics,  geogra- 
phy, and  history,  and  with  all  these  qualifications 
is  boni  a  poet ;  knows,  and  can  practise,  the  vari^y 
•f  AHmben^  «^  is  a^tfter  of  the  language  in  which 
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he  writes ;  if  such  a  man,  1  say,  be  now  arisen,  or 
shall  arise,  I  am  vai«  enough  to  think,  that  1  have 
proposed  a  model  to  him,  by  which  he  may  build 
a  nobler,  a  more  beaotifiil,  and  niore  perfect  poem, 
than  any  yet  extant,  since  the  ancients. 

There  is  another  part  of  these  machines  yet 
aanting  ;  but,  by  what  1  have  said,  it  would  have 
been  been  easily  supplied  by  a  judicious  writer. 
He  could  not  have  failed  to  add  the  op|>o»ition  of 
ill  spiriu  to  the  good  j  they  have  also  th  ir  de- 
sign, ever  opposite  to  that  of  Heaven;  and  this 
alone  has  hithertobeen  the  practiceof  the  modems : 
but  this  imperfect  system,  if  I  may  call  it  such, 
which  I  have  given,  will  infinitely  advance  and 
carry  -iarther  that  hypothesis  of  the  avil  spirits 
contending  with  the  good.  For,  berog  so  much 
weaker  since  their  fall  than  those  blessed  beings, 
they  are  yet  supposed  to  have  a  permHted  power 
of  God,  of  acting  ill,  as,  from  their  own  depraved 
nature,  they  have  always  the  will  of  designing  it. 
A  great  testimony  of  which  we  find  in  holy  writ, 
when  God  Ahnighty  suffered  Satin  toappear  in  the 
holy  synod  of  the  angels  (a  thing  not  hitherto 
drawn  into  example  by  any  of  the  poeto),  and 
also  gave  him  power  over  all  things  belonging  to 
his  servant  Job,  excepting  only  life. 

Now  what  these  wicked  spirits  cannot  compass 
by  the  vast  disproportion  of  their  forces  to  those 
of  the  superior  beings,  they  may  by  their  fraud 
and  cunning  carry  fiirther,  in  a  seeming  league, 
confederacy,  or  subserviency  to  the  designs  of  some 
good  angel,  as  far  as  consisU  with  his  purity,  to 
suffer  such  an  aid,  the  end  of  which  may  possibly 
be  disguised,  and  concealed  from  his  finite  know- 
ledge. This  is  indeed  to  suppose  a  great  erronr 
in  such  a  being:  yet  since  a  devil  can  appear 
like  an  angel  of  lights  since  craft  and  malice 
may  sometimes  blind  for  a  while  a  more,  perfect 
undersUnding ;  and  lastly,  since  Milton  has  given 
us  an  example  of  the  like  nature,  when  Satao 
appearing  like  a  cherub  to  Uriel,  the  intelligence 
of  the  Sun,  circumvented  him  even  in  his  own 
province,  and  passed  only  for  a  curious  traveller 
through  those  new-<*reated  regions,  that  he  might 
observe  therein  the  workmanship  of  God,  and 
praise  him  in  his  works. 

1  know  not  why,  upon  the  same  supposition,  or 
some  other,  a  fiend  may  not  deceive  a  creature  of 
more  excellency  than  himself,  but  yet  a  creatniv; 
at  least  by  the  connivance,  or  tacit  permission,  of 
the  omniscient  Being. 

Thus,  my  lord,  I  hare,  as  brieBy  as  1  could, 
given  your  lonUhip,  and  by  you  the  world,  a 
rude  draught  of  what  I  have  been  long  labouring 
in  my  imagination,  and  what  I  had  intended  to 
hiyt  p^t  in  pimctioe  (though  far  uuAble  for  the 
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attempt  of  tnch  a  poem)  ;  and  to  have  left  the 
stage,  to  Mhicb  my  genius  ne^r  much  inclnoed 
me,  for  £i^ork  which- would  have  taken  up  my 
life  in  the  perfommnce  of  it  This  too,  I  bad 
intended  chiefly  for  the  honour  of  my  native  coun- 
try, to  which  a  poet  is  particularly  obliged :  of 
jtwo  subjects,  botltf  relating  to  it,  1  was  doubtful 
whether  I  should  choose  that  of  khig  Arthur  con- 
quering the  Saxons ';  which,  being  farther  distant 
in  time,  gives  the  greater  scope  to  my  inventbu  : 
or  that  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  subduing 
Speio,  and  restoring  it  to  the  lawful  prince,  though 
9  great  tyrant,  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel :  which,  for 
the  compass  of  time,  including  only  the  expedi- 
tion of  one  year ;  lor  the  greatness  of  the  action, 
and  its  answerable  event ;  for  the  magnanimity  of 
the  Bnglish  hero,  opposed  to  the  ingratitude  of 
the  person  irhom  lie  restored ;  and  for  the  many 
beautiful  episodes  which  1  had  interwoven  with  the 
principal  design,  together  with  the  characters  of 
the  chiefest  English  persons;  wherein,  after  Vir- 
gil and  Spenser,  I  would  have  taken  occasion  to 
represent  my  living  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
noblest  fiunilies,  and  aJiio  shadowed  the  events  of 
future  ages,  in  the  succession  of  our  imperial 
lines :  with  these  helps,  and  those  of  the  machines, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  I  might  perhaps  have 
done  as  w^I  as  some  of  my  predecessors ;  or  at 
least  chalked  out  a  way  for  others  to  amend  my 
errours  in  a  like  design.  But,  being  encouraged 
only  by  fohrwrords  by  king  Charles  II.  my  little 
salary  ill  paid,  and  no  prospect  of  a  future  sub- 
itistence,  I  was  then  discouraged  in  the  beginning 
of  my  attempt ;  and  now  age  has  overtaken  me, 
»nd  want,  a  more  insuffevnble  evil,  through  the 
change  of  times,  has  wholly  disenabled  me.  Though 
I  must  even  acknowledge,  ,to  the  honour  of  your 
lordship,  ^nd  the  eternal  memory  of  your  charity, 
that  since  this  revolution,  whetcin  I  have  pa- 
tiently suffered  the  ruin  of  my  small  fortune,  and 
the  loss  of  that  poor  subsisteuce  wliich  I  have  had 
lirom  two  kings,  whom  I  had  served  more  faith- 
fully than  profitably  to  mjrscif ,  then  your  lord- 
ship was  pleased,  out  of  no  other  motive  but  your 
own  nobleness,  without  any  desert  of  mine,  or  the 
least  solicitation  fr6m  me,  to  make  me  a  most  Itouh- 
tiful  present,  which,  at  that  time,  when  I  ^as  most 
in  want  of  it,  came  most  seasonably  and  unex- 
pectedly to  my  relief.  That  favour,  my  lord,  is  of 
Itself  sufficient  to  bind  any  gratefid  man  to  a  per- 
'pf'tual  aeknowledgment,  and  to  all  the  future  ser- 
vice, which  one  of  my  mean  condition  can  ever 
l>e  able  to  perform.  May  the  Almighty  God  re- 
turn it  for  me,  both  in  blessing  you  here,  and  re- 
trardiog  you  heireafler.    I  must  net  presume  to 
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defend  the  cause  for  whiob  I  tiovr  suffer,  b^eani* 
your  lords)iip  is  engaged  a^^ainst  it :  but  the  more 
you  are  so,  the  greater  is  my  obligation  to  you  : 
for  jTOur  laying  aside  all  the  ooosideratioos  of  fac- 
tioid  and  parties,  to  do  an  action  of  pure  disin- 
terested charity.  This  is  one  among  many  of 
your  shining  qualities,  which  distinguish  you  from 
others  of  your  rank:  but  let  me  add  a  Ikrther 
truth,  that  without  these  ties  of  gratitude,  and 
abstracting  from  them  all,  I  have  a  most  particu- 
lar inclinatieo  to  honour  you ;  and,  if  it  were  tiot 
too  bold  an  expression,  to  say,  i  lore  you.  It  is 
no  shame  to  be  a  poet,  though  it  is  to  be  a  bad 
one.  Augustus  Caesar  of  old,  and  cardinal  Rich- 
lieu  of  late,  would  willingly  have  been  such ;  and 
David  and  Solomon  were  such.  Vou,  wlio  with- 
out flattery,  are  the  best  of  the  present  age  in 
England,  and  would  have  been  so  had  you  beea 
bom  in  any  other  country,  will  receive  more  ho- 
nour m  future  ages,  by  that  one  excellency,  than 
by  all  those  honours  to  which  your  birth  has  en- 
titled you,  or  your  merits  have  acquired  yoo. 
Ne,  forte,  pndori 
Sit  tibi  musa  lyne  soleis,  &  canto  Apollo. 

I  have  formerly  said  in  this  epistle,  that  I  could 
distinguish  your  writings  from  those  of  any  others: 
it  is  now  time  to  clear  myself  from  any  imputation 
of'  self-conceit  on  that  subject  I  assume  not  to 
myself  any  particular  lights  in  this  discovery; 
they  are  such  only  as  are  obvious  to  every  man 
of  sense  and  judgment,  who  loves  poetry,  and 
understands  it.  Your  thoughts  are  always  so  re- 
mote from  the  common  way  of  thinking,  that 
they  are,  as  I  may  say,  of  another  species  than 
the  conceptions  of  other  poets ;  yet,  you  go  not 
out  of  nature  for  any  of  them  :  gold  is  never  bred 
upon  the  surface  of  the  groynd  ;  but  lies  so  hiddeo 
and  so  deep,  that  the  mines  of  it  are  seldom 
found ;  but  the  force  of  waters  casts  it  out  fi om> 
the  bowels  of  mountains,  and  exposes  it  among^ 
the  sands  of  rivers :  giving  us  of  her  bounty,  w  hat 
we  could  not  hope  for  by  our  search.  This  suc- 
cess attends  your  lordship's  thoughts,  which  would 
look  like  chance,  if  it  were  not  perpetual,  and 
always  of  the  same  tenour.  If  I  grant  that  there  is 
care  in  it,  it  ii»  such  a  care  as  would  be  ineffectual 
and  fruitless  in  other  men.  It  is  the  curiosa  feli- 
citas  which  Petronius  ascribes  to  Horace  in  his 
odes.  We  have  not  wherewithal  to  imagine  so 
strongly,  so  justly,  and  so  pleasantly:  in  short, 
if  we  have  the  same  knowledge,  we  cannot  ^raw 
oiit  of  it  the  same  quintessence :  we  camiot  give 
it  such  a  term,  such  a  propriety,  and  snch  a 
beauty :  somethiuff  Is  defici^t  in  the  mBimer^ 
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iCOQCeptioD.  .  Yet  when  you  have  finished  all,  and 
it  «ppeai9  ID  Us  full  lustre,  when  the  diamond  is 
not  ,pnly  foun^,    but    the  jxjughness  smoothed, 
wheq  it  is  eut  into  a  fprip,  and  set  in  gotd,  then 
we  pannot  bvii  acknowljidge,  that  it  is  the  perfect 
worl^  of  art  aod  nature :  and  every  one  will  be  so 
Tain,  to  think  he  himself  could  have  perfoniied 
the  lik^,  till  he  at)bempts  it.     It  is  just  the  de- 
fcription  that  li^prace  makes  of  such  a  finished 
piece :  fi  appears  so  easy,  Ut  sibi  quivis  speret 
idepa;    sudet  multujn,  frustraque  laboret,  ausus 
idem.    And  besides  all  this,  it  is  your  lordship^s 
particular  talent  to  lay  your  thoughts  so  clone 
•toother,   that  were  they  closer  they  would  be 
crowded,  and  ev^n  a  due  connection  would  be 
wanting.    We  are  not  kept  in  expectatioa  of  two 
good  lines,  which  are  to  cone  after  a  long  pa- 
renthesis of  twenty  bacj;  which  is  the  April-poetry 
of  other  writers ;  a  mixture  of  rain  and  sunshine 
|)y  fits ;  you  are  always  bright,  even  almost  to  a 
^ult,  by  reason  of  the  excess.    There  is  continual 
abapdauce,  a  magazine  of  thought,    and  yet  a 
perpetual  variety  of  entertainment ;  which  creates 
f  och  an  a(^tite  in  your  reader,  that  he  is  not 
ployed  with  any  thing,  but  satisfied  with  all.     It 
is  that  which  the  Romans  call  ccena  dubia ;  where 
there  is  such  plenty,  yet  withal,  so  much  diver- 
sity and  so  good  order,  that  the  choice  is  difficult 
betwixt  one  excellency  and  another  i  and  yet  the 
conclusion,    by  a  due  climax,    is  evermore  the 
best^  tliat  is,  as  a  conclusion  ought  to  be,  ever 
,the  most   proper  for  its  place.      See,    my  lord, 
whether  I  have  not  studied  your  lordship  with 
some  application :  and  since  you  are  so  modest, 
that  you  will  not  be  judge  and  party,  I  appeal  to 
the  whole  warld,  if  I  have  not  drawn  your  picture 
ito  a  great  degree  of  likeness,  though  it  is  but  in 
.miniature :   and,  that  some  of  the  best  features 
^re  yet  wanting.   Yet,  what  I  have  done  is  enough 
tp  distinguish  you  from  any  others,  which  is  the 
•proposition  I  took  upon  me  to  demonstrate. 
I    And  now,  my  lord,  to  apply  what  I-  have  said 
to  my  present  business.    The  satires  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius  appearing  in  this  new  English  dress, 
.4»nnot  so  properly  be  inscribed  to  any  man  as  to 
>your  lordship,  who  are  the  first  of  the  age  in  that 
way  of  writing.    Your  lordship,  amongst  many 
other  favours,  has  given  me  your  permission  for 
jLhis  address  J  and  you  have  particularly  encouraged 
me  by  your  perusal  and  approbation  of  the  sixth 
•and  tentl^  satires  of  Juvenal,  as  I  have  translated 
them.     My  fellow-labourers   have  likewise  com- 
missioned me  to  perform  in  their  behalf  this  office 
rf  a  dedication  U>  you  >  and  will  acknowledge,  wit^ 


of  their  work.  Some  of  them  Jiave  the  honour  t^ 
be  known  to  your  lordship  already ;  and  they  wh# 
have  not  yet  that  happiness,  desire  it  now.  Bf 
pleased  to  receive  our  common  endeavours  wiU^ 
your  wonted  candour,  without  entitling  you  to  thf 
protection  of  our  common  failings^  in  so  difficult 
an  undertaking.  And  allow  me  your  patience,  if 
it  be  not  already  tired  with  this  long  epistle,  to 
give  you,  from  the  best  authors,  the  origin,  thp 
antiquity,  the  growth,  the  change,  and  the  com* 
pleatment  of  satire  among  the  Romans.  To  dfr 
scribe,  if  not  define,  the  nature  of  that  poem, 
with  its  several  qualifications  and  virtDOS,  together 
with  the  several  sorts  of  it  To  compare  the  ex» 
cellencies  of  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal,  ao4 
show  the  particular  manners  of  their  satirep.  A^ 
lastly,  to  give  an  account  of  this  new  w^y  of  veiv 
sion  which  is  attempted  in  our  performance.  AU 
which,  according  to  the  weakness  of  my  ability^ 
and  the  best  lighu  which  I  can  get  from  othan^ 
shall  be  the  subject  of  my  following  discourse. 

The  most  perfect  work  of  poetry,  says  our  in»* 
ter  Aristotle,  is  tragedy.  His  reason  is,  because 
it  is  the  most  ujiited ;  being  more  severely  opii* 
fined  within  the  rules  of  action,  time,  and  plao^ 
The  action  is  entire,  of  a  piece,  and  one,  without 
episodes :  the  time  limited  to  a  natural  day ;  and 
the  place  circumscribed  at  least  within  the  tWftc 
pass  of  one  town  or  city.  Being  exactly  prppoa- 
tioned  thus,  and  uniform  in  all  its  parts,  the  )nin4 
is  more  capable  of  compre|ieiiding  th^  whole  \te».\)if 
of  it  without  distraction. 

But  after  all  these  advantages,  an  basoic  p06i^ 
is  certainly  the  greatest  wprk  of  humao  oatuni. 
The  beauties  and  perfections  of  the  otb^  ai«  bi|t 
mechanical  J  those  of  the  epic  are  nwre  noblt* 
Though  Homer  has  limited  his  place  to  Troy  ao4 
the  fields  about  it ;  his  action  to  forty-^ifht  natural 
days,  whereof  twelve  are  holidays,  or  copati^p 
from  business,  during  the  funarals  of  Patrooluf. 
To  proceed,  the  action  of  tl^  syic  is  greater :  tkfi 
extension  of  time  enlarges  t)»e  floc^ure  of  t^ 
reader,  and  the  episodes  give  it  more  ocnameul, 
and  more  Tariety.  The  iDstru^tion  is  equal ;  but 
in  the  first  is  only  Instructive,  the  latter  forms  j^ 
hero  and  a  prince. 

If  it  signifies  any  thing  which  of  them  is  of  tt»B 
more  ancient  family,  the  best  and  most  absolute 
heroic  poem  was  writt^  Uy  Hoai«r  l^g  Mom 
tragedy  was  invented :  but  if  we  consider  tha  na** 
tural  endowments,  and  acquired  par0,  which  ave 
necessary  to  n«ake  an  accomp|i«lifid  writ«r  io  cit^ 
kind,  tragedy  requires  a  If^  and  Qtfw«  C9^o«4 
Inuvi^ia:  ni(Miepat»  liwiua^,  go^  obMnation  af 
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the  rules  !a  soffidont,  if  a  geoiui  be  not  wtntUig. 
But  in  an  epic  poet,  one  who  it  worthy  of  that 
name,  betides  an  universal  genius,  \  is  required 
universal  learning,  together  with  all  those  quali- 
ties and  acquisitions  which  i  have  named  above, 
and  as  many  more  as  1  have,  through  haste  or 
oegligence,  omitted.  And  after  all,  he  must  have 
exactly  studied  Homer  and  Virgil  as  his  patterns, 
Aristotle  and  Horace  as  bis  guides,  and  Vida  and 
Botsu  as  their  commentators,  with  many  others, 
both  lulian  and  French  critics,  which  I  want 
leisure  here  to  recommend. 

In  a  word,  what  I  have  to  say  in  relation  to 
,  this  subject,  which  does  not  particularly  ^concern 
satire,  is,  that  the  greatness  of  an  heroic  poem, 
beyond  that  of  a  tragedy,  may  easily  be  dis- 
covered, by  observing  how  few  have  attempted 
that  work,  in  comparison  of  those  who  have  written 
dramas ;  and  of  those  few,  how  small  a  number 
have  succeeded.  But,  leaving  the  critics  on  either 
tide  to  contend  about  the  preference  due  to  this 
or  that  sort  of  poetry ;  I  will  hasten  to  my  pre- 
sent business,  which  is  the  antiquity  and  origin  of 
satire,  according  to  those  Informations  which  I 
-  have  received  from  the  leaimed  Casaubon,  Heinsius, 
Rigaltius,  Dacier,  and  tlie  Dauphm's  Juvenal ;  to 
which   I  shall  add  some  observations  of  my  own. 

There  has  been  a  long  dispute  among  the  modern 
critics,  whether  the  Romans  derived  their  satire 
from  the  Grecians,  or  first  invented  it  themselves. 
Julius  Scaliger  and  Heinsius,  are  of  the  first 
opinion;  Casaubon,  Rigaltius,  Dacier,  and  the  pub 
lisher  of  the  Dauphin's  Juvenal,  maintain  the 
latter.  If  we  take  satire  in  the  general  signification 
of  the  word,  as  it  is  nsed  in  all  modem  languages 
for  an  invective,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  almost  as 
old  as  verse ;  and,  though  hymns,  which  are  praises 
of  God,  may  be  allowed  to  have  been  before  it, 
yet  the  de&mation  of  others  was  not  long  after 
iL  After  God  had  cursed  \dam  and  Eve  in  Para- 
dise, the  husband  and  wife  excused  themselves, 
by  laying  the  blame  on  one  another;  and  gave  a 
beginning  to  those  conjugal  dialogues  in  prose, 
which  the  poets  hava  perfected  in  verse.  The 
third  chapter  of  Job  is  one  of  the  first  instances 
of  this  poem  in  Holy  Scripture  :  unless  we  will  tafke 
St  higher^  from  the  latter  end  of  the  seeond  ;  where 
bis  wife  advises  him  to  curse  his  Maker. 

The  original,  I  confess,  is  not  much  to  the 
honour  of  satire ;  but  here  it  was  nature,  and 
that  depraved  I  When  it  became  an  art,  it  We 
better  fruit  Only  we  have  learnt  thus  much 
already,  that  scoffii  and  revilings  are  of  the  growth 
of  alj  nations;  and  consequently  that  neither 
tbo  0reek  ^oett  borrowe4  ^^om   other  people  | 


their  art  of  railing,  aMier  oceded  the  Itommoa 
to  take  it  from  them.  But  considering  satire  wm 
a  species  of  poetry,  here  the  war  begins  amaofst 
the  critics.  Scaliger  the  fisther  will  have  It  do- 
soeod  from  Greece  to  Rome;  and  derives  tho 
word  satire  from  Satyrat,  that  mixt  kind  of 
animal,  or,  as  the  aneients  thought  him,  rural 
god,  made  up  betwixt  a  man  and  a  goat;  with  a 
human  head,  hooked  nose,  pouting  lipa,  a  bmsdi 
or  struma  under  the  chin,  pricked  ears,  and  op* 
right  boms;  ,tbe  body  shagged  with  hair,  espe- 
cially from  the  waist,  and  endmg  in  agoat,«itli 
the  legs  and  feet  of  that  creature.  Bat  Casanbosi^ 
and  his  followers,  with  reason,  condemn  this  derive* 
tion;  and  prove  that  from  Satyms,  the  word 
mtira,  as  it  signifies  a  poem,  cannot  poesiblj 
descend.  For  tatira  is  not  properly  a  subsCaa- 
tive,  but  an  adjective ;  to  which  the  word  ianx, 
ha  English  a  charger,  or  large  platter,  is  im- 
derstood :  so  that  the  Greek  poem,  made  acconl- 
ing  to  the  manner  of  a  satyr,  and  expressing  bis 
qualities,  must  properly  be  called  satyrical,  and 
not  satire.  Anid  thus  €sr  it  is  allowed  that  the 
Grecians  had  such  poems;  but  that  they  were 
wholly  differcut  in  ^>ecies  from  that  to  which  the 
Romans  ^ve  the  name  of  satire. 

Aristotle  divides  all  poetr^jr,  in  relation  to  the 
progress  of  it,  into  nature  without  art,  art  b^uii, 
and  art  completed.  Mankind,  even  the  most 
barbarous,  have  the  seeds  of  poetry  implanted  in 
them.  The  first  specimen  of  it  was  cerUinly 
shown  in  the  praiseeof  the  Deity,  and  prayers  to 
hkn :  and  as  they  a^  of  natural  obligation,  so 
they  are  likewise  of  divine  institution.  Which 
Milton  observing,  introduces  Adam  and  Eve  every 
moming  adoring  God  in  hymns  and  prayers.  The 
first  poetry  was  thus  begun,  in  the  wild  notes  of 
natural  poetry,  before  the  inventioa  of  fiset  and 
measures.  The  Grecians  and  Romans  had  no  . 
other  original  of  their  poetry.  Festivab  and  holi- 
days soon  succeeded  to  private  worship,  and  we 
need  not  doubt  but  they  were  enjoined  by  the 
.  true  God  to  his  own  people ;  as  they  were  after- 
wards imitated  by  the  heathens ;  who  by  the  light 
of  reason  knew  they  were  to  Invoke  some  superior 
betn^  in  their  necessities,  and  to  thank  him  for 
his  benefits.  Thus  the  Grecian  holidays  were 
celebrated  with  offerings  to  Bacchus  and  Ceres, 
and  other  deities,  to  whose  bounty  they  supposed 
they  wete  owing  fi)r  their  c<^  and  wine,  and 
other  helps  of  liffe.  And  the  ancient  Remans, 
Horace  tells  us,  paid  their  thanks  to  mother 
Earth,  or  Vesta,  to  Silvanns,  and  their  genius,  m 
the  same  manner.  But  as  all  festivals  have  a 
doable  leMoii  for  their  |nitit«tioiij  the  firstrf 
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of  o«r  minds  x  to  both  the  Gredam  and  Romans 
•greed,  after  their  sacrifices  were  performed,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  sports  and 
merrimenU;  amqogst  which,  songs  and  dances, 
•nd  that  which  they  called  wit  (for  want  of  know- 
ing better),  were  the  ehiefest  entertainments.  The 
Grecians  had  a  notion  of  satyrs,  whom  I  have 
already  described;  and  taking  them,  and  the 
Sileni,  that  is,  the  yOung  satyrs  and  the  old,  for 
the  tutors,  attendants,  and  humble  companions  of 
their  Bacchos,  habited  themselves  like  thoae  rural 
Mties,  and  imitated  them  in  their  rustic  dances, 
to  which  they  joined  songs,  with  some  sort  of 
mde  harmony,  but  without  certain  numbers  ;  and 
to  these  they  added  a  kind  of  chorus. 

The  Romans  also  (as  nature  b  the  same  hi  all 
places:)  though  they  knew  nothing  of  those  Gre- 
cian demi-gods,  nor  had  any  cimmunicatioo  with 
Greece,  yet  had  certJkinly  young  men,  who,  at 
their  festivals,  danced  and  sung  after  their  uncouth 
manner,  to  a  certain  kind  of  verse,  which  they 
called  Satamian  :  what  it  was,  we  have  no  cerUin 
light  from  antiquity  to  discover ;  but  we  may  con- 
cksde,  that,  like  the  Grecian,  it  was  void  of  art, 
or  at  least  with  very  feeble  begmnings  of  it  Those 
aocient  Romans,  at  these  holidays,  which  were  a 
mixture  of  devotion  and  debauchery,  had  a  custom 
of  reproaching  each  other  with  their  faults,  hi  a 
•art  of  extempore  poetry,  or  rather  of  tuneable 
hobblmg  verse ;  and  they  answered  in  the  same 
kind  of  gross  raillery;  their  wit  and  their  music 
being  of  a  piece.    The  Grecians,  says  Cisaubon, 
had  formerly  done  the  same  in  the  persons  of  their 
petulant  satjrrs:  but  I  am  afraid  he  mistakes  the 
natter,  and  confounds  the  singing  and  dancing 
of  the  satyrs,  with  the  rustica]  entertainments  of 
ike  first  Romans.    The  reason  of  my  opiokm  is 
this;   that   Casaubon,   finding   little  light  from 
aatiqmty,  of  these  beginnings  of  poetry,  amongst 
the  O^ans,  but  only  these  representations  of 
satyis,  who  canned  canisters,  and  cornucopias  full 
of  several  fruits  hi  their  bands,  and  danc^  with 
them  at  their  public  feasts :  and  afterwards  readmg 
Horace,  who  makes  mention  of  his  homely  Romans 
jesting  at  one  another  b  the  same  kind  of  solemni- 
ties,  might  suppose  those  wantoo  satyrs  did  the 
same.     And  especially  becanse  Horace  possibly 
might  seem  to  him  to  have  shown  the  orighial  of 
all  poetry  in  general,  including  the  Grecians  as 
well  as  Romans.    Though  it  is  pUinly  otherwise, 
that  her  only  -described  the  beghining,  and  first 
rudiments  of  poetry  in  his  <MPn  country.     The 
fmm  aie  these,  which  ht  ct^  ftom  the  flnt 


«:pnue  OT  uie  seoono  oook,  wmcn  was  wntten  to 
Augustas: 

Agricols  pfisd,  fortes,  parvoqne  beati, 
Condita  post  frumenta,  levantes  tempore  festo 
Corpus  Bl  ipsum  animum  spe  finis  durafcrentum. 
Cum  sociis  opcrum  pueris,  &  conjn<re  fidA, 
Tellnrem  porpo,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant, 
Floribus  &  vino  Oenium  meroorem  Jirevis  ssvi: 
Pescennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia  roorem 
Versibos  altemis  opprobria  rustica  fudit 

"^   Our  brawny  clowns  of  old,  who  tum*d  the  soit» 
Content  with  little,  and  inur'd  to  toil. 
At  harvest-home,  with  mirth  and  country  cheer 
Restored  their  bodies  for  another  year ; 
Refresh'd  their  spirits,  and  renewed  their  hope 
Of  such  a  future  feast,  and  future  crop. 
Then,  with  their  fellow -joggers  of  the  ploughs, 
TKeir  little  children,  and  their  faithful  spouse, 
A  sow  they  slew  to  Vestals  deity. 
And  kindly  milk,  Silvanus,  pour'd  |o  thee. 
With  flowers,  and  wine,  their  genius  they  ador'd  ; 
A  short  life,  and  a  inerry,  was  the  word. 
From  flowing  cups,  defaming  rhymes  ensue, 
And  at  each  other  homely  taunts  they  threw. . 

HTet  since  it  is  a  hard  oofvectuiOf  that  so  great  a 
man  as  Casaubon  should  misapply  what  Horaq^ 
writ  concerning  ancient  Rome,  to  the  ceremonies 
and  manners  of  ancient  Greece,  I  will  not  insist 
on  this  opinion,  but  rather  judge  in  general,  that 
since  all  poetry  had  its  orighwl  horn  reli|pon»  • 
that  of  the  Grecians  and  Romans  had  the  same 
beginning:  both  were  invented  at  liestivals  of 
thank^vmg:  and  both  were  prosecuted  with  mirth 
and  raillery,  and  radiments  of  vene:  junoogst 
the  Greeks,  by  thope  who  repre^ted  satyrs;  and 
amongst  the  Romans  by  real  clowns. 

For  hideed,  when  I  am  reading  Casnbon  on 
thesQ  two  subjects,  methinky  I  hear  the  same  story 
told  twice  over  with  very  little  alteration*  Of 
which  Dacier  taking  notice  in  his  mterpretatioa 
of  the  Latin  verMS  which  I  have  translated,  says 
plainly,  that  the  beginumg  of  poetry  was  the 
same,  with  a  small  variety,  in  both  countriest 
and  that  the  mother  of  it,  in  all  nattens,  was 
devotion.  But  what  is  yet  more  wonderful,  that 
most  learned  critio  takes  notice  alsp,  in  his  ilhis* 
trations  on  the  first  epistle  ofthe  second  book,  that 
as  the  poetry  of  the  Romans,  and  that  of  the 
Grecians,  had  the  same  beginning,  at  feasts  of 
thanksgiving,  as  it  has  been  observed:  and  the 
old  comedy  of  the  Greeks  which  was  invective, 
and  the  satire  of  the  Romans  which  was  of  tiio 
same  natoxoi  were  b^gon  on  the  very  same  occa-    ^ 
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pioa,  fo  thevibrtMne  of  both,  in  process  of  ^me,  was 
jast  the  same^  the  old  comedy  of  the  Grecians  was 
forbidden,  for  its  too  much  licence  in  exposing  of 
particular  persons,  and  the  rude  satire  of  the  Ro- 
mans waA  also  punished  by  a  law  of  the  Decemviri^ 
Bs  Horace  tells  us,  in  these  words : 

libertasque  recurr^tes  accepta  per  annos 
I^usit^mabiliter,  donee  jam  ssvus  apertam 
In  rabiem  verti  coepit  jocus^  8c  per  honestas 
Ire  domof  impune  minax:  doluere  cruento 
Dente  lacessiti ;  fuit  intactis  quoque  cura 
'  Conditione  super  communi,  quinetlam  lex, 
Pesnaquelata,  maloquse  nolit  carqainequemqoam 
Describi,  vertere  modum  formidine  fiistis  ; 
Ad  bene  dicendum  delectandumque  redactl.  - 

The  law  of  the  Decemviri  was  this:  Si  quis 
•ecentaasit  ma^im  carum,  sive  condidissit,  quod 
infomram  faxit,  flagitiumve  alteri,  capital  esto. 
A  strauge  likeness,  and  barely  possible :  but  the 
crhioa  being  aU  of  the  same  opinion,  it  becomes 
n&to  be  silent,  and  to  submit  to  better  judgments 
than  my  ovm. 

But  to  return  to  the  Grecians,  from  whose 
fatiric  dramas,  the  elder  Scaliger  and  Heinsius  will 
have  the  Roman  sathre  to  proceed;  I  am  to 
take  a  vfew  of  them  first,  and  see  if  there  be  any 
•uch  descent  from  them  as  those  authors  have 
pretended. 

Thespis,  or  whatso/'ver  he  were  tha|t  invented 
tragedy,  (for  authors  diffar)  mingled  with  them 
a  cboms  and  dances  and  sat3rr8,  which  had  been 
tised  in  the  celebration  of  their  festivals ;  and  there 
they  were  «wtk  afterwards  retained.  The  character 
•f  them  was  also  kept,  which  was  mirth  and  wanton- 
mais :  and  this  was  given,  I  suppose,  to  the  folly 
4f  th^  (jomiBOii  -audience,  who  soon  grow  weary 
of  good  sense  ;  and,  as  we  daily  see  in  our  own 
age  and  country,  are  apt  to  forsake  poetry,  and 
•tilt  ready  to  rutum.  to  buAbonry  and  farce.  From 
bence  it  came,  that  hi  the  Olympic  games,  where 
the  poets  contended  for  four  prizes,  the  satiric  ^ 
tragedy  was  the  last  of  them ;  for,  in  the  rest, 
the  satyrs  were  eicluded  from  the  chorus.  Among 
the  plays  of  Euripides  which  are  y«t  remaining, 
there  is  one  of  these  satirics,  which  is  called  the 
Cyclops;  in  which  we  may  see  the  nature  of  those 
)K>ems,  and  from  thence  conclude  what  likeness 
they  have  to  the  Roman  satire. 

The  story  of  this  Cyclops,  whose  name  was 
iPolyphemus,  so  famous  in  the  Grecian  fables, 
was,  that  Ulj'sses,  who,  with  his  company,  was 
driven  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  those  Cyclops 
inhabited,  coming  to  ask  relief  from  Silenus,  and 
ihe  satyrs,  who  were  herdsmen  to  that  one-eyed 
f  iant,  was  kindly  received  by  them,  and  enter* 


t|dned;  till,  being  pereeived  Vy  P<dyplieiiHlf,  Iht^ 
were  made  prisoners  against  the  rites  of  bospt** 
tality,  for  which  Ulysses  eloquently  pleatdbsd;  west 
afterwards  put  down  in  the  deo»  and  aome  of  theai 
devoured;  after  which,  Ulysses,  baling  made  }dm 
drunk,  when  he  was  «sJeep,  thrust  a  great  firs*. 
bran4  into  his  eye;  and  so  veveoging  his  dead  foU 
lowers,  escaped  with  the  remaining  party  of  th« 
living:  and  Silenus»  and  the  satyrs,  %ef«  in6i 
finom  their  servitude  under  Polypheiniii,  and  t» 
mitted  to  their  first  liberty  of  atiending  and  aoeoi» 
panying  their  patron  Bacchns. 

Thiswasthesalgectofthettegedy;  wbicblWHit 
one  of  those  that  end  with  a  happy  event,  is  then^ 
fore  by  Aristotle  judged  below  the  other  mt^ 
whose  succete  is  unfortunate.  Notwithaymdiaf' 
which,  the  satyrs,  who  were  part  of  the  dn^ifttia 
personsB,  as  well  as  the  whole  choms^  were  pnr 
perly  mtroduced  into  the  nature  of  tha  poem,  whaek 
is  mixed  of  fieirce  and  tragedy.  The-adveattireflf 
Ulysses  was  to  entertain'  the  judging  part  of  ^ 
audience,  and  the  uncouth  person^  of  SileaiM,  Mi 
the  satyrs,'  to  divtrt  the  common  people  with  tMr 
gross  railleries.  ,    . 

Your  lordship  has  perceived  by  this  tiffle»  that 
this  satyric  tragedy,  and  the  Roman  satife,  bavf 
little  resemblances  in. any  other  features.  The 
very  kinds  are  different :  for  what  has  a  pastoral 
tragedy  to  do  with  a  paper  of  verses  satiricaUy 
written  ?  The  character  and  raillery  of  (he  satyit 
is  the  only  thing  that  could  pretend  to  a  likeness ; 
were  Scaliger  and  Heinsius  alive  to  maintain  theilr 
opiqion.  And  the  first  forces  of  the  Romans, 
which  were  the  rudiments  of  their  poetry,  i/bn 
written  before  they  had  any  communication  with 
the  Greeks ;  or  indeed,  any  knowledge  of  that 
people. 

And  here  it  frill  be  proper  to  give  the  definition 
of  the  Greek  satiric  poem,  from  Casaubon,  bdbre 
I  leave  this  subject  The  satiric,  says  he,  is  a 
dramatic  poem,  annexed  to  a  tragedy;  having 
a  chorus,  which  consists  of  satyrs:  Ihe  persons 
represented  in  it,  are  illustrious  men :  the  actkMi 
of  it  is  great;  the  style  b  partly  serious,  and  partly 
jocular ;  and.  the  event  of  the  action  mqst  com- 
monly is  happy. 

The  Grecians,  besides  these  satiric  tragediei^ 
had  another  kind  of  poem,  which  they  called  Silli  { 
which  were  more  of  kin  to  the  Roman  satire: 
those  Silli  were  indeed  invective  poems,  but  of  # 
difierent  species  from  the  Reman  poems  of  Ennios, 
Pacuvius,  Lncillusi  Horace,  and  the  rest  of  their 
successors  They  were  so  called,  says  Casaiibofi 
in  on»  place,  from  Silenus,  the  foster  father  td 
Bacchus;  but  in  another  place,  bethinking  him- 
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flelf  bettar,  tie  derive  their  name  mwi  rw  rixj^mfu*, 
from  tiieir  tcoffiog  and  pelulancy.  From  some 
firagnienU.ofth«Silli,  written  by  Timon,  we  may 
ind,  that  they  were  satiric  poems,  full  of  parodies; 
that  is,  of  verses  patched  up  from  great  poets 
and  turned  into  another  i^nse  than  their  author 
intended  them.  Such  among  the  Romans  is  the 
foinous  Cento  of  Ausonius,  where  the  woidsare 
Virgil's;  but  by  applying  them  to  another  sense, 
they  are  made  the  relation  of  a  wedding-night ; 
and  the  aa  of  consummation  fulsomely  described 
in  the  very  worda  of  the  most  modest  amongst 
^1  poets.  Of  the  same  manner  are  our  songs, 
which  are  turned  into  burlesque,  and  the  serious 
words  of  the  author  perverted  into  a  ridiculous 
meaning.  Thus  la  Timoo's  Silli,  the  words  are 
generally  those  of  Homer,  and  the  tragic  poets; 
¥ut  he  applies  them  satirically  to  some  customs 
%nd  .kinds  of  philosophy,  which  he  arraigns.  But 
the  Romans  nut  using  any  of  these  parodies  in 
their  satires ;  sometimes,  indeed,  repeating  verses 
of  other  men,  as  Persius  cites  some  of  Nero's ; 
but  not  turning  them  into  another  meaning,  the 
Silli  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Ro- 
man satire.  To  these  Silli,  consisting  of  parodies, 
we  may  properly  add  the  satires  which  were  written 
against  particular  persons;  such  as  were  the 
iambics  of  Archilochus  against  Lycambes,  which 
tiorare  undoubtedly  imitated  in  some  of  his  odes 
and  epodes,  whose  titles  bear  a  sufficient  witness 
of  it:  I  might  also  name  the  invective  of  Ovid 
against  Ibis,  and  many  others  :  but  these  are  the 
underwood  of  satire,  rather  than  the  timber-tree, 
they  are  not  a  general  extension,  as  reaching  only 
to  some  individual  person.  And  Horace  seems  to 
have  purged  himself  from  those  splenetic  reflec- 
tions in  those  odes  and  epodes,  before  he  under- 
took the  noble  work  of  satires,  which  were  properly 
so  called. 

Thus,  my  lord,  I  have  at  length  disengaged 
myself  from  those  antiquities  of  Greece :  and  have 
proved,  I  hope,  from  the  best  critics,  that  the 
Roman  satire  was  not  borrowed  from  tlience,  but 
of  their  own  manufiacture :  I  am  now  almost  gotten 
into  my  depUi ;  at  least  by  the  help  of  Daci^r  I 
am  (Swimming  towards  it  Not  that  I  will  pro- 
mise always  to  follow  him,  any  more  than  be 
follows  Casaubon ;  but  to  keep  bim  in  my  eye, 
as  my  best  and  truest  guide ;  and  where  I  think 
•he  may  pussiiily  niislead  me,  there  to  hiive  re- 
course to  my  own  lights,  as  I  expect  that  others 
ihould  do  by  me. 

Quintilian  says,  in  plain  words,  Sattra  quidem 
iota  nostra  est ;  and  Horace  has  said  th6  same 
thmg  before  him,  speaking  of  hif  predecessor  in 
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that  sort  of  poetry,  Et  Grascb  istadi  caimiaif 
auctur.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  thu  opiniott 
of  the  poet,  and  the  orator,  both  the  t>est  oritict 
of  the  two  best  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  than 
that  satire  was  wholly  of  Latin  growth,  and  noi 
transplanted  irom  Athens  to  Rome.  Yet,  as  I 
have  said,  Scaiiger  the  father,  according  to  his 
custom,  that  is,  insolently  enough,  contradicts 
them  both  ;  and  gives  no  better  reason,  than  the 
derivation  of  Satyrus  from  rmiit,  taladias  ;  and^so, 
from  the  letchery  of  those  fauns,  thinks  he  haa 
sufficientiy  proved,  that  satire  is  derived  from 
them.  As  if  wantonness  and  lubricity  were  essan- 
tial  to  that  sort  of  poem,  which  ought  to  b« 
avoided  in  it.  His  other  allegation,  which  I  hav« 
already  mentioned,  is  as  pitiful :  that-the  satyn 
carried  plattere  and  canisters  full  of  fruit,  in  their 
hands.  Jf  they  had  entered  empty-handed,  ha4 
they  been  ever  the  less  satyrs  ?  Or  were  the  frniia 
and  flowers,  which  they  offered,  any  thing  of  kin 
to  satire  ?  Or  any  argument  that  this  poem  waa 
originally  Grecian  ?  Casaubon  judged  better,  and 
his  opinion  is  grounded  on  sure  authority,  thai 
satife  wak  derived  from  tatura,  a  Roman  word, 
which  signifies  full,  and  abundant,  and  full  also 
of  variety,  in  which  nothing  is  wanting  m  its  due 
perfection.  It  is  thus,  says  Dacier,  that  we  laf 
a  full  colour,  when  the  wool  has  taken  the  whola 
tincture,  and  drunk  in  as  much  of  the  dye  at  ifc 
can  receive.  According  to  this  derivation  kom 
saiur,  comes  satura,  or  salifra,  accofding  to  thm 
new  spelling;  as  optumm  and  marumus  are  now 
spelled  opiimus  and  maximus.  Satura,  as  I  have 
formerly  noted,  is  an  adjective,  and  relates  to  the 
word  lanx,  which  is  understood.  And  this  Ifmx, 
in  English,  a  charger,  or  large  platter,  was  yearly 
filled  with  aU  sorU  of  fruiu,  which  were  o&red 
to  the  gods  at  t|ieir  festivals,  as  the  premicea,  of 
first-gatherings.  These  offerings  of  several  softf 
thus  mingled,  it  is  true,  were  not  known  to  th^ 
Grecians,  who  called  them  irttvtU^n.  twiatt^  a 
sacrifice  of  all  sorts  of  fruits ;  and  wMtm^Uty  when 
they  offered  all  kinds  of  grain.  Virgil  has  mcn« 
tioned  these  sacrifices  in  his  Georgics. 

Lancibus  &  pandis  fumantia  reddimus  ^xta« 
And  in  another  place,  Lancesque  &  liba  feremus  ? 
that  is,  we  offer  the  smoking  entrails  in  great  plat- 
ters, and  we  will  offer  the  chargers  and  the  cakes* 

This  word  salnra  lias  been  afterwards  applied  to 
many  other  sorts  of  mixtun-s  j  as  Festus  calls  it 
a  kind  of  oUa,  or  hotchpotch,  made  of  several 
sorts  of  meats.  Laws  were  also  called  Ugis  satur€r 
when  they  were  of  Several  heads  and  titles ;  like 
our  tacked  bills  of  pariiament.  And  per  scturam 
U'gm  ferrc,  in  the  Roman  senate,  was  to  carry  tf 
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law  without  leBing  the  tenmtoit,  or  counttn; 
▼oioet,  when  they,  were  in  haste.  SaHmt  otet 
the  word  per  stUuram  temtentiat  exquirttt ;  when 
the  JDiyority  was  Tisibly  on  one  side.  From  henoe 
it  might  probahlf  be  coffiectared,  that  the  dis- 
courses oir  saUres  of  Ennius,  Lncilius,  and  Horace, 
as  we  now  call  them,  took  their  name ;  because 
they  are  full  of  varteus  matters,  and  an:  also  written 
on  various  suljects,  as  Porphjrrius  says.  But 
Dacicor  afllrms,  that  it  is  not  immediately  from 
thence  that  these  saUres  are  so  called :  for  that 
name  had  been  used  formerly  for  other  things, 
which  bore  A  nearer  resemblance  to  those  dis- 
courses of  Horace.  In  explaining  of  whidi  (con- 
tinues lacier)  a  method  is  to  be  pursued,  of 
which  Casaubon  himself  has  nerer  thought,  and 
which  will  put  all  things  into  so  clear  a  light, 
that  no  hxtbn  room  will  be  left  for  the  least 
Aq;»ute. 

During  the  space  of  almost  four  hundred  years, 
ibce  the  building  of  their  city,  the  Romans  had 
never  known  any  entertainments  of  the  state :  . 
chance  and  jollity  first  found  out  those  verses 
which  they  called  Satumian,  and  Fescennioe ;  or 
rather  human  nature,  which  is  inclined  to  poetry, 
>  lirst  produced  them,  rude  and  barbarous,  and  un- 
yiolisbed,  as  all  other  operations  of  the  soul  are  in 
their  beginnings,  before  they  are  cultivated  with 
art  and  study.  However,  in  occasions  of  merri-^ 
aaent  they  were  first  practised;  and  this  rough  cast 
unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of  stage-plays,  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  together. 
They  were  ,made  extempore,  and  were,  as  the 
French  call  them,  impromphu ;  for  which  the  Tar- 
nans  of  old  were  much  renowned ;  and  we  see 
the  daily  examples  of  them  in  the  Italian  farces 
of  Hariequin  and  Scararoucha.  Such  was  the  the 
poetry  of  that  savage  people,  before  it  was  turned 
into  numbers,  and  the  harmony  of  verse.  Lit- 
tle of  the  Satumian  venes  is  now  remaining ;  we 
only  know*  from  authors,  that  they  were  nearer 
prose  than  poetry,  without  feet  or  measure.  They 
were  2^if/Mf,butfiotl^i^v;^:  perhaj^  they  might 
be  used  in  .the  solemn  part  of  their  ceremonies ; 
and  the  Fesoennhie,  which  were  invented  after 
them,  in  their  afternoon*!  debauchery,  because 
they  were  scoffing  and  obscene^ 

The  Fescennine  and  Satumian  were  the  same ; 
for  as  they  were  called  Satumian  from  their  .an- 
cientness,  when  Saturn  reigned  in  Italy ;  they  were 
also  called  Fescennine,  from  F^scennina,  a  town 
in  the  same  country,  where  they  were  first  prac- 
tised. The  actors,  with  a  ^^ofls  and  Rustic  kind 
of  raillery,  reproached  eaoh  olher  with  their  foil- 
ing j  and  at  the  same  tine  wert  nothing  paring 


of  it  to  their  audience.  Somewhat  of  this  ms^ 
tom  was  afterwards  retained  in  their  Saturnalia, 
or  feasts  of  Saturn,  celebrated  in  December ;  at 
least  all  kind  of  freedom  In  speech  was  then  allowed 
to  slaves,  even  againat  their  masters;  and  wo 
are  not  without  some  imitation  of  it  in  our 
Christmas  gambols.  Soldiers  also  used  thooo 
Fescennine  verses,  after  measure  and  nuntbera  had 
been  added  to  them,  at  the  triumph  of  their 
generals:  of  which  we  have  anexample,  in  tho 
triumph  of  Julius  Caesar  over  Gaul,  in  these  ex- 
pressions :  CsBsar  Gallias  subegit,  Nicomedes  Cm- 
tarem ;  ecce  Cssar  nunc  triumphat,  qui  subegtt 
Gallias  j  Nicomedes  non  triumphat,  qui  subegit 
Ccsarem.  The  vapours  of  wine  made  the  iint 
satirical  poets  amongst  the  Romaw;  which,  sayo 
Dacier,  we  cannot  better  represent,  than  by  ima- 
gining a  company  of  clowns  on  a  holiday,  danch^ 
lubberiy,  and  upbraiding  one  another  iu  evtemporo 
doggrel,  with  their  defectsand  vices,  and  the storieo 
that  were  told  of  them  in  bakehouses  and  barbeco* 
sliops. 

When  they  began  to  be  somewhat  better  bred, 
and  were  entering,  as  1  may  s«y,  into  tho  fiisr 
rudiments  of  civil  conversation,  they  left  tbeso 
hedge-notes,  for  another  sort  of  poem,  somewhat 
polished,  which  was  also  lull  of  pleasant  raiUeiyy 
hot  withoat  any  mixture  of  obscenity.  This  Mrt 
of  poetry  appeared  under  the  name  of  satire,  be- 
cause of  its  variety :  and  this  satire  was  adorned 
with  compositions  of  music,  and  with  dances ;  but 
lascivious  postures  were  banished  firon^  it.  |n  tho 
Tuscan  language,  says  Livy,  the  word  kister  oigili- 
fies  a  player :  and  therefore  those  actors,  which 
were  first  j>rought  from  Etrurifi  to  Rome^  on  occa« 
saon  of  a  pestilenoe ;  when  the  Romans  were  ad-i 
monishfd  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  plays, 
in  tl^  year  ab  Urbe  Condiu  cccxc ;  those  actorSp 
I  say,  #ere  therefore  called  kittrumet :  and  that 
name  has  since  remained,  not  only  to  actors  Ro- 
man bom,  but  to  all  others  of  every  nation.  They 
pla3red  not  the  former  eiftempore  stuff  of  Fescen- 
nine verses,  or  clownish  jests ;  but  what  they 
acted  was  a  kind  of  civil  cleanly  farce,  with  nnisio 
and  dances,  and  motions  that  were  proper  to  tho 
subject 

In  this  condition  livins  Andronicos  found  tho 
stage,  when  he  attempted  fint,  instead  of  forces^ 
to  supply  it  witha  nobler  entertainment  of  tragedies 
and  comedies.  This  man  was  a  Grecian  bom,  and 
being  made  a  slave  by  livius  Salinator,  and  brought 
to  Rome,  had  the  education  of  his  patron's  diil- 
dren  committed  to  hinSi  Which  trust  he  dis- 
charged so  much  to  tho  sattsfectk^  of  his  maste^ 
that  ht  gave  him  his  liberty* 
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Androtucni,  that  beoome  a  freeman  of  Rome, 
added  to  hit  own  mime  that  of  Liviut  hit  matter ; 
and,   as  I  observed,   vat  the  fint  anthor  of  a 
regular  play  in  that  commonwealth.    Being  al- 
ready inttnicted,  in  hit  native  country,  in  the 
mannert  and  decenciet  of  the  Athenian  theatre, 
and  cooverMnt  in  the  Arcfuta  comcedia,  or   old 
comedy  of  Arittophanet,    and  the  rett  of   the 
Grecian  poets ;  he  took  from  that  model  his  own 
detigninf  of  plays  for  the  Roman  ttage.    The  first 
of  which  was  represented  in  the  year  cccccziv 
since  the  building  of  Rome,  as  Tully,  from  the 
commenUriet  of  Atticnt,  hat  atsured  us :  it  was 
after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  year  be- 
fore Ennios  was  bom.     Dacier  has  not  carried  the 
matter  altogether  thus  far;  he  only  says,  that 
one  Uvfus  Andionicut  wat  the  flrtt  sUge-poet  it 
Rome :  but  I  will  adventure  on  thit  hint,  to  ad- 
vance another  propotition,  which  I  hope  the  learn- 
ed frill  approve.     And  though  we  have  not  any 
thing  of  Andronicut  remaining  to  justify  my  con- 
jecture, yet  it  b  exceeding  probable,  that  having 
read  the  woilct  of  thote  Grecian  witt,  hb  country- 
men, he  imitated  not  only  the  ground-work,  but 
alto  the  manner  of  their  writing.    And  how  grave 
toever  his  tragedies  might  be,  yet  in  hit  comediet 
he  expretsed  the  way  of  Aristophanes,  Enpolis, 
and  the  r^st,  which  was  to  call  some  persons  by 
their  ovn  names,  and  to  expose  their  defects  to 
the  laughter  of  the  people.    The  examples  of 
which  we  have  in  the  forcmenttoned  Aristophanes, 
who  turned  the  wise  Socrates  into  ridicule  ;  and 
is  also  very  free  with  the  management  of  Cleon, 
Alcibiades,  and  other  ministers  of  the  Athenian 
government.    Now  if  this  be  granted,  we   may 
easily  suppose,   that  the  fint  hint  of  satirical 
plays  on  the  Roman  stage,  wat  given  by  the 
Greekt.    Not  from  the  Satjrrica,   for  that  hat 
been  reatonably  exploded  in  the  former  part  of 
this  discourse ;  but  from  their  old  comedy,  which 
was  imitated  first  by  Livias  Andronicut.    And 
then  Quintilian  and  Horace  mutt  be  cautiontly 
interpreted,  when  they  affirm,  that  tatire  it  wholly 
Roman;    and  a  tort  of  vene,  which  wat  not 
touched  on  by  the  Greciant.    The  reconcilement 
of  my  opinion  to  the  standard  of  their  judgment, 
it  not,  however,  very  difficult,  tince  they  tpake 
of  tatire,  not  at  in  its  first  elementt,  but  at  it 
vat  formed    into  a  teparate  work;    begun   by 
Enniut,    punned    by   Luciliut,   and   completed 
afterwardt  by  Horace.    HThe  proof  dependt  only  on 
thit  pottulatum  :  that  the  comediet  of  Andronicut, 
which  were  imitatioot  of  the  Greek,  were  also 
liniUtioQt  of  their  raiUarietp  and  rcflectiont  on 
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particular  pertont.  For  if  this  be  granted  me» 
which  »  a  most  probable  tuppotition,  it  it  eaty  to 
infier,  that  the  firtt  light  which  wat  given  to  the 
Roman  theatrical  tatire,  wat  from  the  playt  of 
Liviut  Andronicut.  Which  will  be  more  manifettly 
ditoovered,  when  I  come  to  tpeak  of  Enniut.  la 
the  meantime  I  will  return  to  Dacier. 

The  people,  tajrs  he,  ran  in  crowds  to  theta 
new  entertainmentt  of  Andronicut,  at  to  pieces 
which  were  more  noble  in  their  kind,  and  more 
perfect  than  their  former  tathet,  which  for  toma 
time  they  neglected  and  abandoned.  But  not  lon^ 
after,  they  took  them  up  a^n,  and  then  they 
joined  them  to  their  comedies:  playing  them  at 
the  end  of  every  drama ;  at  the  French  continoa 
at  thit  day  to  act  their  fisroes;  in  the  nature  of  a 
teparate  entertainment  from  their  tragedi^  But 
more  particularly  they  were  joined  to  the  Attellaoe 
fiiblet,  sayt  Cataubon;  which  were  plays  invented 
by  the  Otci.  Those  dbles,  tays  Valerius  Maxi- 
mut,  out  of  Livy,  were  tempered  with  the  lUlian 
teverity,  and  free  from  any  note  of  infamy  or 
obtcenenett;  and,,  at  an  old  commeilUtor  on 
Juvenal  affirmt,  the  Exordiarii,  which  were  tingert 
and  dancen,  entered  to  entertain  the  people  with 
light  toagt,  and  mimical  gestures,  that  they  might 
not  go  away  opprested  with  melancholy,  fixNii 
thote  teriout  piecet  of  the  theatre.  So  that  the 
ancient  taUre  of  the  Romant  was  in  extemporary 
reproaches :  the  next  was  farce,  which  was  brought 
from  Tuscany:  to  that  succeeded  the  playt  of 
Andronicut,  from  the  old  comedy  of  the  Greciant  i 
and  out  of  all  theae,  sprung  two  several  branches 
of  new  Roman  tatire;  like  dlfierent  cions  firooi 
the  same  root:  which  I  shall  prove  with  as  modi 
brevity  as  the  subject  will  allow. 

A  year  after  Andronicus  had  opened  the  Romaa 
stage  with  his  new  dramas,  Ennins  wat  born;  who, 
when  he  was  grown  to  man's  estate,  having 
seriously  considered  the  genius  of  the  people,  and 
how  eagerly  they  followed  the  fint  satires,  thought 
it  would  be  worth  his  pains  to  refine  upon  the 
prqjcct,  and  to  Write  satires,  not  to  be  acted  on 
the  theatre,  but  read.  He  preserved  the  ground* 
work  of  their  pleasantry,  their  venom,  and  their 
raillery  on  particular  persons,  and  general  vices  j 
and  by  this  means,  avoiding  the  danger  of  any  ill 
success  in  a  public  representation,  he  hoped  to 
be  as  well  received  in  the  cabinet  as  Andronicut 
had  been  upon  the  stoge.  The  event  was  answer- 
able to  his  expectation.  He  made  discourses  in 
several  sorts  of  vene,  varied  often  in  the  same 
paper;  retaining  still  in  the  title  their  original 
name  of  satire.    Both  in  relation  to  the  tul^ects 
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And  the  rariety  of  lAatfcert  contained  in  them,  the 
satires  of  Horace  are  entire?y  like  them;  only 
EnniuSy  as  [  said,  confines  not  himself  to  one 
•ort  of  Ycne,  as  Horace  does ;  but,  talking  example 
from  the  Greeks,  and  even  from  Homer  hinw»elf  in 
bis  Margites,  which  is  a  kind  of  satire,  as  Scaligcr 
observes,  gives  himself  the  licence,  when  one  sort 
of  numbers  comes  not  easily,  to  run  into  another, 
«9  bb  fancy  dictates.  For  he  makes  no  difficulty 
fo  mingle  hexameter  with  iambic  trimeters,  or 
yfriih  trochaic  tetrameters  j  as  appears  by  those 
fragments  which  are  yet  remaining  oT  him :  Horace 
bas  thought  him!  worthy  to  be  copied  ;  iiis«rting 
fhany  things  of  hb  into  his  own  satires,  as  Virgil 
has  done  in  his  .^eid. 

Here  we  have  Pacier  making  out  that  Ennius 
iras  the  first  satirist  in  that  way  of  writing,  which 
was  of  his  invention;  that  is,  satire  abstracted 
fttmi  the  stage,  and  new  modelled  into  papeia  of 
Verse,  on  several  snbjectik  But  he  will  have 
Enntne  take  the  groundwork  of  satire  from 'the 
first  fkrces  of  the  Romans,  rather  than  fhnn  the 
formed  plays  of  Livius  Andronicus,  which  were 
copied  from  the  Grecian  comedies.  It  may  pos- 
•Ibly  be  so ;  but  Dacier  knows  no  more  of  it  thah 
I  da  And  it  seems  to  me  the  more  probable 
•pinion,  that  he  rather  imitated  the  fine  railleries 
•f  the  <5reek8,^  which  he  saw  in  the  pieces  of 
Andronicns,  than  the  coarseness  of  all  his  old 
eouutiyrnen,  in  thehr  clownish  extemporary  way 
•f  jeering.  / 

But,  besides  this,  it  is  universally  grantwl,  that 
Snnius,  though  an  Italian,  was  excellently  le4irned 
m  the  Greek  langaa^.  His  verses  were  stufftd 
'^ith  fra^m^nts  of  it,  even  to  a  fault :  and  he  him- 
■elf  believed,  according  to  the  Py  tliagorean  opinion, 
Uiat  the  soul  of  Homer  was  transfused  into  hiih  : 
which  Penaofl  observes  in  his  sixth  satire :  post- 
^uam  destertuit  esse  Mseooides.  But  this  being 
^y  the  private  o|>inion  of  so  inconsiderable  .a 
man  as  I  am,  I  JeaVe  it  to  the  farther  disquisition 
of  the  critics,  if  they  think  it  worth  their  notice. 
Mo*  evident  it  Is,  tbat^whether  he  iniitated  the 
Homan  farce,  or  the  Greek  comedies,  he  is  to  be 
|K*nowledged  for«the  first  author  nf  Roman  satire, 
mith  properly  so  called,  and  distinguished  from 
ahy  sort  of  stage-play. 

OfPacuvios,  Who  succeeded  him,  there  is  little 
to  be  said,  because  there  is  so  little  remaining  of 
him :  only  that  he  is  taken  to  be  the  nephew  of 
Ennlns,  his  sister's  son;  that  in  probability  he 
wa«  instructed  by  his  utide,  in  his  way  of  satire, 
tHtich  ^e  are  told  he  haS  copied;  but  what  ad- 
«^ac«ffhemadcr,  wekuownot. 


Lucilius  came  into  the  woild,  when  'Pacnviat 
flourished  most;  he  also  made  satires  afler  the 
manner  of  Ennius,  but  he  gave  them '  il  more 
gracefiil  turn ;  and  endeavoured  to  imiute  moriB 
closely  the  Vetus  Com cedia  of  the  Greeks  :  of  the 
which  the  old  original  Roman  satire  had  no  idett, 
till  tfiie  time  of  livius  Andrtmicus.  Aiid  though 
Horace  seemrf'  to  have  made  Locilmf  the  first 
author  of  satire  in  verat  amoilgst  the  Romans,  iB 
these  words..  Quid  cum  est  Lacilins  anwas  primils 
in  hunc  operis  comporiere  oarmina  merem :  be  is 
only  thus  to  be  understood^  that  Lucilius  had  gives 
a  more  graceful  turn  to  the  satire  of -Enniua  and! 
Pacuvius ;  not  that  he  invented  a  nev  tatii^  of  hit 
own  :  and  Quintilian  sdems  to  explain  this  passage 
of'  Horace,  in  those  words :  Satira  quidem  tota 
nostra  est,  in  qua  primus  maignem  laudem  adeptua 
est  Lucilius. 

Thus,  both  Horace  and  Qnintilian  give  a  kind  of 
primacy  of  honour  to  LuciKits,  among  the  LafSa 
satirists.  Por  as  the  lloman  language  grew  more 
refined,  se  much  more  capable  it  was  of  receivinf 
the  Grecian  beauties  in  bis  time:  HorAce  and 
Quintilian  could  mean  no  more,  than  that  LnciKoi 
writ  better  than  Ennitis  and  Ptfcnvius:  and  om 
the  same  account  we  prefer  Horace  to  Lacilins  s 
l)oth  of  them  imitated  the  old'  Greek  comedy  ; 
and  so  did  EUnius  and  PacnVias  before  them.  Th« 
pblishing  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  the  succeftion  of 
times,  made  the  only  difference.  And  Horace 
himself,  hitwo  of  his  satires,  written  purposely  on 
thiti  subject,  thinks  the  RomattI  of  his  age  i»«r4 
too  partial  in  their  commendations  of  Lucilius ; 
who  writ  not  only  loosely,  and  moddiiy,  wiA 
Httle  art,  and  much  less  care,  but  also  in  a  time 
when  the  Latin  tongue  was  not  yet  silfficiently 
purged  from  the  dregs  of  barbarism  ;  add"  many 
significant  and  sounding  wwds,  ifrhich  the  Komani 
wanted;  were  not  admitted  even  in  tfie  times  of 
Lucretius  and  Cicero,  of  which  both  cotti|)raln. 

iut,  to  iwoceed,  Dacier  justly  tastes  Cai^auboil, 
saying,  that  the  satires  df  LncHiftS  wc»^  wholly 
ditttn^ent  in  specie,  firom  diose  of  Emilus  and 
Pacut Ijs.  Casaubon  y^as  l|d  iiito  that inlstake  by 
DIomcdes  the  grammarian,  who  id  eftect  says  this: 
satire,  among  the  Ronfans,  but  not  amon^  thd 
Greeks,  was  a  Wting  invective  poem,  niflUe  aftef 
the  model  of  the  ancient  (iomed^  fbr  the  reprei 
hensidh  of  vices:  such  a6  we^e  tb^  poems  of 
Lucilius,  of  Hoiked,  and  of  Persiui.  BUt  infbrmef 
times,  the  name  of  satire  aras  ^ven  to  poems, 
which  weje  coihposed  6f  atterui  sorts  df  vet^: 
srtch  as  were  mad^  by  Ennidf  and  PaciMirS:  mati 
ftjfMy  eiiiressiAg  the  etymology  of  th^'  irdrt  satlw. 
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^Ma  sdtura,  Whicb  we  have  observed.  Here  it  is 
manife^  that  Dtomedes  makes  a  specifical  dis- 
tf^ietkni  betwixt  the  satires  of  Eonius  and  those 
of  Lucflins.  But  this,  as  we  say  in  Eoglisb,  is 
€itiff  a  dotin^tioii,  without  a  difivrence;  for  the 
Reason  of  it  is  ridScuIods,  and  absolutely  false. 
Thi»  was  that  which  cozened  honest  Casaubon, 
'Who,  rel3riog  on  DiomedeSy  had  not  sufficiently 
cxamioed  the  origm  and  nature  of  those  two 
Satires:  which  were  entirely  the  same,  both  in  the 
Itaatter  and  the  form.  For  all  that  Lucilius  per- 
ibrroed  beyond  his  predeceawrs,  Ennius  and 
l^cuviiis,  was  only  the  adding  of  more  politeness, 
and  more  salt;  without  any  change  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  poem:  and  though  Lucilius  put  not 
libgtether  in  the  tome  satire  several  sorts  of  verses, 
as  Ennius  did  ;  yet  he  composed  several  satires,  of 
•CTeral  sorts  of  verses,  and  mingled  them  with 
Greek  verses :  one  poem  consisted  only  of  hestame- 
Cers;  and  another  was  entirely  of  iambics;  a 
thirtl  of  trochaics ;  as  is  visible,  by  the  fragments 
yet  remaining  of  hia  works.  In  short,  if  the  satires 
it  Lucilius  are  therefore  said  to  be  wholly  different 
from  those  of  Ennius,  because  he  added  much 
more  of  beauty  and  polishing  to  his  own  poems, 
ihan  are  to  be  found  in  those  before  him ;  it  will 
follow  from  hence,  that  the  satires  of  Horace  are 
wholly  diflercnt  from  those  of  Lucilius,  because 
Borace  has  not  less  surpassed  Lucilius  in  the 
elegani^-y  of  his  writing,  than  Lucilius  surpassed 
j^nhis  in  the  turn  and  ornament  of  his.  •  This 
fSassage  of  Diomedes  has  also  drawn  Dousa,  the 
fon,  into  the  same  errour  of  Casaubon,  which  I  say, 
riot  to  expose  the  little  failidgjiof  those  judidotis- 
ihen,  but  only  to  make  it  appear,  with  hot*  much 
difll^ettce  and  cantian  wc  arc  to  read  their  woits. 
When  they  trtot  a  subject  of  so  much  obscurity, 
and  90  very  ancient,  as  is  this  of  satire. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  satire 
fh)m  its  original,  to  .the  times  of  Itoracc,  and 
ghown  the  several  changes  of  it;  1  should  here 
dtecOver  some  of  those  graces  which  Horace  added 
to  it,  but  that  1  «iink  it  Will  be  more  proper  to 
defer  that  undertaking,  till  I  make  the  comparison 
betwixt  him  and  Joveiial.  In  the  rteanwhile, 
fbllowidg  the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
gay  somewhat  of  another  kind  of  satire,  n^ich  also 
Was  descended  from  th^  ancients :  it  is  that  which 
we  call  the  Vartronian  satire,  but  which  Varto  hlnrt- 
■clf  callir  the  Menippean;  bet  ausc  Varro,  the  most 
I^med  of  the  Romans,  was  the  first  author  of  it. 
Who  imitated,  in  his  works,  the  manner  of  Mcnlp- 
piis,  the  Gailar^niao,  who  professed  the  philosophy 
ff  the  Cynics. 
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This  sort  of  satire  wa^  not  only  coibpos^  of 
several  sorts  of  verse,  like  those  of  Ennitis,  but 
was  also  mixed  with  prose;  and  Greek  wars 
sprinkled  amongst  the  Latin^  Ouintilian,  after 
he  had  spoken  of  the  satire  of  Lucilius,  adds  what 
follows:  "There  is  another  and  former  kind  of 
satire,  composed  by  Tei-entius  Vant),  the  most 
learned  of  the  Romans  i  in  which  he  was  not 
saUsfied  alone  with  mingiing  in  it  several  torte  of 
verse."  The  o6ly  difficulty  of  this  passage  is, 
that  Ouintilian  tells  us,  that  this  satire  of  Varro 
was  of  a  former  kind.  For  how  can  we  possibly 
imagine  this  to  be,  since  Varro,  who  was  contem- 
porary to  Ci<»ro,  must  conseiiuently  be  after 
Lucilius?  Ouintilian  meant  liot,  that  the  satire 
of  Varro  was  in  Order  of  time  before  l^ucilius;  he 
would  only  give  us  to  undersUnd,  that  the 
Varronian  satire,  with  a  mixture  of  several  sorts 
of  verses,  was  more  after  the  manner  of  Ennius 
and  Pacuvius,  than  that  of  Lucilius,  who  was 
more  severe,  abd  more  correct ;  and  gave  himself 
less  liberty  in  the  mixture  of  his  verses,  in  the 
sahie  poem. 

We  have  nothing  remaining  of  those  Varronian 
satires,  excepting  some  inconsiderable  fragments, 
and  those  for  the  most  part  ibuch  corrupted. 
ITie  titles  of  many  of  them  are  indeed  preserved, 
and  they  are  generally  double :  from  whence,  at 
least,  we  may  understand,  how  many  various 
subjects  were  treated  by  that  author.  Tully,  in 
his  Aca4emics,  introduces  Varro  himself,  ^riving 
us  some  light  concerning  the  scope  and  design 
of  those  works.  Wherein,  after  be  had  shown  bis 
reasons  why  he  did  not  ex  profesio  write  of  philo- 
sophy,  he  adds  what  follows.  Notwithstanding, 
says  he,  that  those  pieces  of  mine„  wherein  I  have 
imitated  Mcnippus,  though  I  have  not  translated 
him,  are  sprinkled  with  a  kind  of  mirth  and 
gaiety :  ^et  many  things  are  there  inserted  which 
are  drawn  from  the  very  intrails  of  philosophy, 
and  many  things  scverf  ly  argued :  which  I  have 
mingled  with  pleasantries  on  purpose  that  they 
may  more  easily  go  down  with  the  common. sort 
of  unlearned  readers.  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is 
so  lame^  that  we  can  only  make  thus  much  out  of 
it ;  that  in  the  composition  of  his  satires,  he  so- 
tempered  philology  with  philosophy,  that  his  work 
was  a  mixture  of  them  both.  And  Tully  himself 
confirms  us  in  this  opinion ;  when  a  little  after  he 
addresses  himself  to  Varro  in  thesi»  words :  *•  And 
you  yourself  have  composed  a  most  el^ant  and 
complete  poem ;  you  have  begun  philosophy  in 
many  plarcs:  sufficient  to  incite  ua  though  loo 
J  little  to  instruct  us.*'    Thus  it  appea^ts  ^^^  Varre 
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was  one  of  those  writeri.  whom  they  called  iWi»l*- 
TcXmm,  ftudious  of  laughter;  and  that,  as  learned 
at  he  was,  his  business  was  more  to  divert  his 
reader,  than  to  teach  him.  And  he  entitled  his 
•wn  satires  Menippean:  not  that  Menippus  had 
written  any  satires  (for  his  were  cither  diaU^es 
or  epistles),  hut  that  Varro  imitotcd  hU  style, 
his  manner,  his  fecetiousness.  All  that  we  know 
ftirther  of  Menippus  and  his  writings,  which  are 
wholly  lost,  U,  that  by  some  he  is  esteemed,  as, 
amongst  the  rest,  by  Varro :  by  others  be  is  noted 
of  cynical  impudence,  and  obscenity:  that  he 
was  mudi  given  to  those  parodies,  which  1  have 
already  mentioned  5  that  is,  he  ©aen  quoted  the 
yevses  of  Homer  and  the  tragic  poets,  and  turned 
their  serious  meaning  into  aomething  that  was 
ridiculous  j  whereas  Varro^  satires  are  by  TuUy 
called  absolute,  and  most  elegant,  and  various 
poems.  Locian,  who  was  emulous  of  this  Menip- 
puS|  seems  to  hft^c  imitated  both  his  manners  and 
his  style  in  many  of  his  dialogues;  where  Menip- 
pus himself  is  often  introduced  as  a  speaker  in 
them,  and  aft  a  perpetual  bufibon :  particularly 
his  character  is  expressed  in  the  begmning  of  that 
dialogue,  which  b  called  VuuMfutrrim.  But  Varro, 
in  imitating  him,  avoids  hb  impudence  and  filthi- 
ness,  and  only  exprenes  his  witty  pleasantry. 

Thb  we  may  believe  fbr  certain,  that  as  his. 
subjects  were  various,  so  most  of  them  were  tales 
or  stories  of  his  own  invention.  Which  is  also 
manifest  from  adtiquity,  by  those  authors  who  are 
acknowledged  to  have  written  Varronian  satires, 
in  imitation  of  his  s  of  whom  the  chief  b  Petronios 
Arbiter,  whose  satire,  they  say,  b  now  printed  hi 
Holland,  wholly  recovered,  and  made  complete : 
when  it  b  made  public,  it  will  easily  be  seen  by 
any  one  sentence,  whether  it  be  snpporititioos,  or 
genuine.  Many  of  Lncian's  dialogues  may  also 
be  properiy  called  Varroniau  satires ;  particularly 
bb  True  History :  and  consequently  the  Golden 
Ass  of  Apuleiusi  which  b  taken  from  him.  Of  the 
same  stamp  b  the  Mock  Deification  of  Claudius, 
by  'Seneca:  and  the  Sjrmposium,  or  Cesars  of 
Julian  the  emperor.  Amongst  the  modems  we 
may  reckon  the  Encomium  Morias  of  Erasmus, 
Barcla3r*s  Enphormio,  and  a  volume  of  German 
authors,  which  my  mgenious  friend  Mr.  Charles 
Killigrew  once  lent  me.  In  the  English  I  remem- 
ber none,  which  are  mixed  with  prose,  as  Varro's 
were:  but  of  the  same  kind  b  Mother  HubbaM's 
Tale  in  Spenser;  and  (If  it  be  not  too  vain  to 
mention  any  thing  of  my  own)  the  poems  of 
Absalom  and  Bfac  Flecno. 

Thb  b  what  I  hare  to  fay  in  general  of  satiro: 


only,  as  Bader  has  observed  befbine  me,  we  tatf, 
take  notice,  that  the  word  satire  b  of  a  mora 
general  signification  in  Latin,  than  in  French,  ar 
Englbh.  For  amongst  the  Romans  it  was  not 
only  used  fbr  those  discourses  which  decried  vice, 
or  exposed  folly ;  but  fbr  others  also,  where  virtue 
was  recommended.  But  in  our  modem  langoagee 
we  apply  it  only  to  the  invective  pocm^  where 
the  very  name  of  satire  b  formidable  to  those 
persons,  who  would  appear  to  the  world,  what 
they  are  not  in  themselves.  For  in  English,  U> 
say  satire,  b  to  mean  reflection,  as  we  use  that 
word  in  the  worst  sense ;  or  as  the  French  call  it, 
more  properiy,  medisanoe.  In  the  criticism  o^ 
spelling,  it  ought  to  be  with  i,  "and  not  with  y,  to 
distingubh  its  true  derivation  from  satura,  not 
from  Satjfftu,  And  if  thb  be  so,  then  it  is  false 
q>elled  throughout  thb  book ;  fbr  here  it  b  written 
8at3rr.  Which  havhig  not  considered  at  the  first, 
T  thought  it  not  worth  correcting  afterwards.  But 
the  French  are  more  nice^  and  never  spell  it  any 
other  way  than  satire. 

I  am  now  arrived  at  the  most  difficult  part  of 
my  undertaking,  which  is,  to  compare  Horace 
with  Juvenal  and  Prrsius.  It  b  observed  by 
Rigaltius,  in  hb  preface  before  Juvenal,  wriitea 
toThuanus,  that  these  three  poets  have  all  theb 
particular  partisans,  and  favourers :  every  com* 
mentstor,  as  be  has  taken  pains  with  any  of  them, 
thinks  himself  obliged  to  prefer  hb  author  to  the 
other  two:  to  find  out  their  failings^  and  decry 
them,  that  he  may  make  room  fbr  his  own  darling. 
Such  is  the  partiality  of  mankind,  to  set  up  that 
interest  which  they  have  once  eqx>used,  though 
it  be  to  the  prgudice  of  trath,  morality,  and 
common  justice :  and  especially  in  the  productions 
of  tbe  brain.  As  authors  generally  think  them- 
selves the  best  poets,  because  they  cannot  go  out 
of  themselves  to  judge  sincerely  of  their  betters  ; 
so  it  b  with  critics,  who^  having  first  taken  a 
liking  to  one  of  thesepoets,  proceed  to  comment 
on  him,  and  to  illustrate  him:  after  which,  they 
fall  in  love  with  their  own  labours,  to  that  degree 
of  blind  fondness,  that  at  length  they  defend  and 
exalt  their  author,  not  so  much  for  hb  sake  as 
-fbr  their  own.  It  b  a  folly  of  the  same  nature^ 
with  that  of  the  Romans  themselves,  in  their 
games  of  the  Circus ;  the  spectators  were  divided 
m  their  factions,  betwixt  the  Veneti  and  the 
Prasini:  some  were  fbr  the  charioteer  in  blue, 
and  some  for  him  in  green.  The  colours  them- 
selves were  but  a  fimcy ;  but  when  once  a  maa 
had  taken  pains  to  set  out  those  of  his  party,  and 
had  been  at  the  trouble  of  procuriug  Toioes  §0^ 
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Hkem,  tbe  t$M»  wtut  vHerfd :  Jie  wm  conueniad 
■fi»r  kia  tttn  latMMU- ;  ^fid  .^hM  90  tmnknity,  Uwt 
^tpi><ci  And  %Q«raeJf,  anUnoMtiet,  Minmat«08»» 
*«im1  blood«h«i,  often  bi|^{>«HMl:  and  In  tbt  de- 
ol<»ium<ir  the  Oraciiii  empire,  Ihe  i^cry  aoventigM 
ithemMkres  eogagod  ki  it,  e/vm  jvfacji  the  Bar- 
^arwQf  mere  at  tbeir  4oon ;  And  tt^Uttl  fw  t^ 
prefsraaoe  of  cdotwt,  ^rben  <be  Mfely  of  Hieir 
pcopic  was  m  qumtiou,  I  am  ^a«w  nyfelf  on  the 
Jmnk  of  the  eame  |Nnaoi|iic)e ;  J  have  apept  jome 
time  9fk  tbetmneUtion  efiwrenid  and  Perahaa; 
•ad  U  ix^iovef  ae  to  be  mwy,  lest,  ^fior  that 
mnma,  I  ikomid  be  partial  u>  them,  or  t^  a 
prfiHtdice  agaioat  JioMce.  Vet,  on  the  t>tber  aide, 
1  wouJd  not  be  like  someef  onr  judges,  who  irould 
.give  4he  caase  U»  a  .poor  nan,  right  or  wrong : 
tot  though  that  be  An  ^rrour  on-the  better  hand, 
yet  Jt  is  atiU  «  partiality  t  4md  a  rich  man  an- 
'|iea«d,  cannot  be  eoncladed  an  oppniMor.  in- 
jnember  <a  layiag  af  vUng  <:hai4cs  II.  an  iir 
(Matthew  Hales,  (wbo^was  doahtless  an  amoonropt 
And  opright<man)  that  his  eemaaU  were  sure  to 
be  cast  on-a  tsial,  whieh  was  heai^  ^befbre  him : 
Aotthat  he-thought  the  judge  was  possible  to  be 
brtbed ;  bat  that  his  integrity  might  be  too  scmpu- 
loiis;  and  that  the  eauKn  of  the  crown  were  ai- 
rways anspicioQs,  whan  the  iprivihfges  of  subjects 
-were  concerned. 

It  had  been  mooh  fairer,  if  the  modem  critics, 
nho  have  embarktMi  in  the  quarrels  of  their  fa- 
vourite ^authois,  had  rather  ^iven  to  eeeh  his  pro- 
per  due,  withoat  taking  Isom  another^s  heap,  to 
raise  their  own.  There  is  praise  enough  fer  each 
of  them  in  .particular,  whhontencroachiagon  his 
fellows,  awl.detBacting  from  them,  or  eariohing 
.  themselves  with  the  ^>oils  of  others.  But  to  come 
'to  partioolars !  Hemsius  and  Dacier  are  the  most 
principal  of  these,  who  raise  Horace  above  Ju- 
Tcnal  and  Persius.  Scaliger  the  fotber,  Higaltius, 
and  many  others,  debase  Horace,  that  they  may 
^t  up  Juvenal :  and  Casaubon,  who  is  almost 
«agle,  throws  dirt  on  Juvenal  and  Horace,  that 
he  may  exalt  Persios,  whom  he  understood  par- 
ticularly well,  and  better  than  any  of  the  former 
oommenUtors ;  even  Stelluti,  who  succeeded  him. 
I  will  begin  with  him,  who,  in  my  opinion,  de- 
fends the  weakest  cause,  which  is  that  of  Persius; 
and  iabourmg,  as  Tacitus  professes  of  his  own 
writings,  "  to  divest  msrself  of  partiality,  or  prgu- 
dioe,**  consider  Persios,  not  as  a  poet  whom  I  have 
wholly  translated,  and  who  has  cost  me  more  la- 
boor  and  time  than  Juvenal;  bnt  according  to 
what  I  judge  to  be  his  own  merit  j  which  I  think 
'  sot  equal,  in  the  main^  to  that  of  J«mial  or 
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Horaae;  and  jfvt,  in 
to  both  of  them. 

First,  then,  jfor  Ihe  verse,  i^ithar  Casftuhon  ^119- 
a^^  npr  any  for  him,  «an  ^Ufind  A«th^  his  ftum- 
beis,  or  the^^fiuity  ^f  his  J^in.  (:aiauhoQ  giv^ 
tbja  poifft  {f(^  foitt',  ^  pttsteoils  ja^t  to  iu«ti^ 
cither  the  measures,  or  the  wonis  Af  Pftrmts :  ijfi 
k  aaidantijr  Imm^ih  Bmh^  ^  Jutmffi,  ta 
both. 

Thsn,  as  \^  Tasie  is  si^uhmm,  4194  bobbliiv» 
-Mid  his  w^trOi  fiat  i^ttf  where  i^ell  o^ioaan*  X\fi 
purity  of  UrtinMag  jmvreoNPrHp^d^niatl^ 
tine  M  Joveaal,  and  oeaaequeptly  loi  Horaoe,  who 
nrrit/vihao  Ihe  Jaaiuage  iwas  in  the  height  afitt 
perfection;, so  his  diction  is  hard;  his  figunesate 
«w«raHytoo  bold a«i daring;  and  Wi tropes, «>ar- 
ticnkriy  hismtaphors,  insttfieiably  jtrainol 

In  the  third  place,  notwithatandhv  all  the  dili- 
grace  of  Caiauboa,  Stelluti,  and  a  Sootch  ysatte- 
vwn  (whom  I  haaa  heaid  aatfemely  MpmaMlad 
for  bis  illustrations  of  him),  y«t4>e  4s  stiU  obaeofo : 
whether  he  aflbcted  net  to  be  undewtoqd,  but  with 
difficulty,  or  whether  4ha  fear  of  his  safety  wider 
Nero  oompeiled  him  to  this^aakness  in  soma 
places;  or,  'that  it  wu  occasioned  by  his  doaa 
way  af  thinking,  and  the  brevity  of  his  style,  aad 
crowdiag  of  his  figures ;  or,  iastly,  whether,  after 
so  long  a  time,  many  of  his  woadahave  been  cor* 
raptad,  and  many  customs,  and  stosief  lehitiag  to 
tbem,  lost  to  US ;  whether  some  of  these,  roasooi, 
or  all,  concurred  to  render  him  so  cloody;  wo 
may  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  the  be»t  of  oommctt- 
tators  can  but  goess  at  his  meanmg,  in  many  pat* 
•ages :  and  none  can  be  cartam  that  he  has  di« 
Yined  rightly. 

After  all,  he  was  a  young  man,  Tike  his  friend 
and  cont^porary  Lucan :  both  of  them  men  of 
extmordmaiy  paru,.  and  great  accyuied  knowledge^ 
considering  their  youth.  But  neither  of  them  had 
arrived  to  that  maturity  of  judgment,  which  it 
necessary  to  the  aooomplisUqg  o£«fermad  poet. 
And  this  consideratipn,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  lays 
some  imperfections  to  their  charge,:  so  on  tho 
other  side,  it  is  a  candid  excuse  for  thoee  feiliogi^ 
which  are  incident  to  3routh  and  inezperienoe ; 
and  we  have  more  reason  to  wonder  how  they, 
who  died  before  the  thirtieth  year  of  theb-  age. 
could  write  so  well,  and  think  so  strongly;  than 
to  accuse  them  of  tboee  feolts,  from  whieh  humaii 
nature,  and  more  especially  in  youth,  can  never 
possibly  be  exempted. 

To  fonsider  Persms  yet  more  cloady :  be  rather 
insulted  over  vice  and  folly,  than  exposad  them, 
like  Juvenal  and  Hofoaa,  -And  aa  ebattt.oMl 
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iftodeft  as  he  i«  eataem^d,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
bat  that  in  some  places  he  is  broad  and  folsome, 
as  the  lBttt*r  verses  of  the  fourth  satire,  and  of  the 
sixth,^  efficiently  witnessed.  And  it  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  he  who  oommHs  the  same  crime  oftdn, 
and  wtthoiil  necassity,  canitot  but  do  it  with  somie 
kind  of  pfeasare. 

•  To  come  to  a  conelosion :  he  Is  manifestty  be- 
low Horace,  because  he  borrows  most  of  his  greatest 
beanties  fhmi  him :  and  Casaubon  is  io  ISir  ^m 
denyioif  this,  that  he  has  written  a  treatlaa  por- 
t>08ely'  eonceming  it ;  wherein  he  shows  a  mnlti- 
tnde  of  bis  translatioDS  from  Horace,  and  bis  inl- 
tations  of  him,  for  the  credit  of  his  anthov^  whiofa 
be  calls  Imitatio  Horatiana. 

To  these  defecU,  which  I  casually  obserred  while 
1  was  transUting  tlus  author,  Scahyer  has  added 
others  t  he  calls  him,  in  plain  terms,  a  silly  writer, 
and  » trifler ;  fiiH  of  ostentation  of  learnings  and, 
after 4II,  vnworthy  to  coma  into  competition  with 
ittvanal  mad  Horace. 

AUter  ai|eh  teiTible  accusations,  it  is  time  to  hear 
#hat  his  pation  Casaubon  can  allege  in  his  de- 
fence, instead  of  answnrinf ,  be  excuses  for  the 
roost  part;  and  when  be  cannot,  accuses  others 
^of  thcMme  crimes.  He  dcato  with  &aliger,  m  a 
modest  icholar  with  a  master.  He  oompUmcnU 
him  with  so  mncb  reveience,  that  one  would  swear 
>  he  feared  him  as  much  at  least  as  be^respepted 
him.  Scaligor  wUl  not  aUow  Pecsios.  to  have  any 
wits  -  Casaubon  interprets  this  in  tbe  mildest  sense ; 
nnd  confesses  his  author  was  not  good  at  turning 
things  into  a  pleasant  ridkttle;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  was  not  a  laughable  wntec.  that  he  ^as 
inepiut,  indeed,  but  that  was  non  aptknmut  md 
joamium.  But  that  he  was  ostentatious  of  his 
leammg,  that,  by  Soaliger'a  good  fisvoor,  he  dmies. 
Persitts  riiowed  his  learning,  bnt  was  no  boaster 
«f  it;  he  did  4»toa<l!er«,  but  not  otUnive;  and  ao, 
be  says,  jdid  Scaliger:  nhccCi  metbinks,  Gasaubon 
turns  it  handsomely  upon  that  sopercilious  critic, 
and  siknCly  insinnates  that  he  himself  was  suffi- 
ciently •  Tain-flockHis,  and  a  boaster  «of  his  own 
knowledge*  All  the  writings  of  this  venerabie 
censor,  continues  Casaubon,  which  are  x^H*^ 
X^'iftfmt  more  golden  than  gold  itself;  are  <;very 
^here  smelling  of  thyme^  whidi,  She  a  Jbet,  he  has 
gmthpred  from  ancient  atothorf :  but  fiur  be  osten- 
»  tation  and  i«in*«lory  from  a  gentleman,  so  wf  U 
bom,  and  ao  nobly  educated,  as  Scatiger.  .^wt, 
s^ys  Scaliger,  he  is  so  obootv«,  that  he.  has  got 
fahnself  the  name  of  ficoMnns,  a  dhrk  writer: 
now,  aays  Casaubon,  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that 
flty.  thing  cauU  b^.^tesiugi  tn  tbe  divine  wit  of 


Scatiger;  from  which  nothing  eontd  be  hiddefl* 
This  h  indeed  a  strong  compttmeot,  bnt  no  de« 
tbiee.     And  Casaubon,  who«onld  not  hot  be  sen- 
sible  of  his  aathor>s  Mind  side,  tfilnks  it  time  to 
abandon  a  post  that  was  tmlenable.     He  acknow- 
ledges that  Persinsis  obsoni%  in  sod^  places :  bat 
io  is  Plato,  so  is  Thncydides,  so  are  Phidar,  Theo- 
critus, and  Aristophanes,  amongst  the  Greek  poets ; 
and  even  Horace  and  JuTdnat,  be  might  have 
added,  amongst  the  Romans^    The  truth  is,  Fnr- 
sius  is  not  aometimes,  bnt  generally  obscore ;  and 
tberefiwe  Casaubon,  at  last,  is  forced  to^excase 
bitn,  by  alleging,  that  it  was  «r  dtftndenio^  for 
fear  of  Nero  J  and  tba(  he  was  oonnnanded  €0 
«^te  so  cloadity  by  Coniotus»  in  virtue  of  holy 
obedience  to  hb  master.    I  cannot  help  my  own 
opinion;  Ji  think  Comntos  needed  not  to  have  lead 
many  lectures  to  him  on  that  subject.    Perstue 
i»s  an  apt  scholar;  and  when  he  was  bidden  to 
be  obscure  in  some  pkces,  where  his  life  and 
safety  were  in  question,  took  the  same  counsel  for 
all  his  books  i  and  nerer  afterwards  wrote  ten  lines 
together  dearly.      Casaubon,   bemg    upon  thia 
chapter,  has  not  foiled,  we  may  be  sure,  of  mak- 
ing a  compliment  to  his  own  dear  comment    "  If 
Pcrsius,';.  says  he,  1'  be  in  himself  obscuie,  yet 
my  interpretation  has   made   him   iatelligible." 
There  is  no  question  but  he  deserves  thai  praise, 
which  he  has  given  to  himself;  but  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  as  Lucretius  aaya,  will  not  a^hnit  of  a 
perfect  explanation,      fiesidea  nany    examples 
which  I  could  urge,  the  very  lost  verse  of  his  Imt 
satire,  upon  which  he  partiouiarly  values  himael^ 
in  his  preface,  is  not  yet  svfflaienay  explicated, 
{(is  true,  HoUday  has  endeavoured  to  justify  hia 
construction ;  but  Stelluti  is  against  it  e  and  for 
my  part,  I  can  have  but  a  very  dark  notion  of  it. 
As  for  the  chastity  of  his  thoughts,  Casaubon  de- 
nies not  but  that  one  particular  passage.  In  the 
fourth  satire,    At  si  nnctos   cesses,   &c  is  not 
only  the  most  obscure,  but  the  most  obscene,  «f 
all  bis  works:  I  understood  it;  but,  for  that  rea- 
son, turned  it  over.    In  defence  of  his  boisteratts 
metaphors,  he  quotes^  Looginus,  who  accounts  them 
as  instruments  of  the  sublime;  £t  to  move  nnd 
stir  up  the  affections*  particulariy  in  nsvntiqiu 
To  which  it  may  1^  replied,  that  where  the  trope  is 
forfetehed,  and  hard,  it  is  fit  for  nothing  bat  to 
l^na^kf  the  understanding ;  and  ms^  be  leokoncd 
amongst  these,  things  o£  Demosthenes  which  iBs- 
chmes  called  imifuvrm  not  /i^MAw,  that  is,  pfo- 
digies,  not  words.    U  must  be,  granted  to  Casau- 
bon, that  the  knowledge  o{  many  things  is  lost  in 
ofr  mpdfm.afQSj.  i^hich  woe  of  fiuniliar  notice  tn 
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the  Ancients ;  and  that  tttire  is  a  poem  of  a  diffi- 
cult nature  in  ittelfi  and  it  not  written  to  vidgar 
readers.  And,  throu^  the  relation  which  it  hat 
to  comedy,  the  frequent  change  of  perMMia  makes 
the  sense  perplexed,  when  we  can  but  divhie  who 
it  is  that  speaks;  whether  Persius  himself,  or  his 
ft-icnd  and  monitor;  or,  in  some  places,  a  third 
Iperson.  But  Casaubon  comes  back  always  to  him- 
self, and  concludes,  that  if  Peraius  had  not  been 
obscure,  there  had  been  no  need  of  him  ibr  an 
interpreter.  Yet  when  he  had  once  enjoined  him- 
self so  hard  a  task,  he  then  con«idtred  the  Greek 
proverb,  that  he  must  x*^^h  fmytT*  H  fih  fmytTf, 
either  eat  the  whole  snail,  or  let  it  quite  alone ; 
and  so  he  went  through  with  his  laborious  task,  at 
1  have  done  with  my  difficult  translation. 

Thus  ftir,  my  lord,  you  see  it  has  gone  very  hard 
with  Persius:  I  think  he  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  competition,  either  with  Juvenal  or  Ho- 
race. Yet,  for  once,  I  r'M  venture  to  be  so  vain, 
as  to  affirm,  that  none  of  his  hard  metaphors,  or 
forced  expressions,  are  in  my  translation :  but 
more  of  this  in  its  proper  place,  where  I  shall  say 
tome  what  in  particular  of  our  general  perform- 
ance, in  making  these  twt>  authors  Kngli?^.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  give 
Persius  his  undoubted  due,  and  to  acquaint  the 
world,  with  Casaubon,  in  what  he  has  equalled, 
and  In  what  excelled,  his  two  competitors. 

A  man  who  is  resolved  to  praise  an  author,  with 
mny  appearance  of  justice,  must  be  sure  to  take 
him  on  the  strongest  side,  and  where  he  is  least 
liable  to  exceptions.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to 
choose  his  mediums  accordingly ;  Casaubon,  vh^ 
saw  that  Persius  could  not  laugh  with  a  becoming. 
grace,  that  he  was  not  made  for  jesting,  and  that 
a  merry  conceit  was  not  his  talent,  turned  his 
feather,  like  an  Indian,  to  another  light,  that  he 
Bight  give  it  the  better  gloss.  Moral  doctrine, 
says  he,  and  urbanity,  or  well-mannered  wit, 
are  the  two  things  which  constitute  the  Poman 
satife.  But  of  the  two,  that  which  is  most  essen- 
tial to  this  ppem,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  soul 
whIvJi  animates  it,  is  the  scourging  of  vice,  and 
exhortation  to  virtue.  Thus  wit,  for  a  good  rea- 
son, is  a)»eady  almost  out  of  doors  ;  and  allowed 
only  for  an  instrument,  a  k^nd  of  tool,  or  a  wea- 
pon, as  he  calls  it,  of  which  the  satirist  makes 
ttse,  in  the  compassing  of  his  design.  The  end 
an||  Mim  of  our  three  ri^-als,  is  consequently  the 
same.  By  what  methods  they  have  prosecuted 
their  intention,  is  farther  to  be  considered.  Satire 
is  of  the  nature  of  moral  philosophy,  as  being  in- 
tf$ue^re :  he,  therefore,  who  imtructs  iiK»t  vie- 


fully,  will  carry  the  patm  (torn  his  two  anta- 
gonists.   The  philosophy  in  which   Persius  was 
educated,   and  which   he  professes  throni^   his 
whole  book,  is  the  stoic  t    the  most  noble,  most 
generous,  most  beneficial  to  human  kind,  amongst 
all  the  sects,   who  have  given   us  the  rules  of 
ethics,  thereby  to  fonrf  a  severe  virtue  in  the 
soul ;  to  raise  in  us  an  undaunted  courage,  against 
the  assaults  of  fortune ;  to  ^esteem  as  nothing  the 
things  that  are  without  us.  because  they  are  not 
in  our  power;  not  to  value  riches,  beauty,  ho- 
nours, fame,  or  health,  any  farther  than  as  con- 
veniences,   and  so  many  helps  to  living  as  we 
ought,   and  doing  good  in  our  genpration.     la 
short,  to  be  any  ways  happy,  while  we  possess 
our  minds  with  a  good  conscience,  or  free  from 
the  slavery  of  vices,  and  conform  our  actions  and 
conversations  to  the  rules  of  right  reason.     See 
here,  my  lord,  an  epitome  of  Kpleletiis ;  the  doc- 
trine of  Zeno,  and  the  education  of  our  Persius. 
And  this  he  expressed,  not  only  in  all  his  satires, 
but  in  the  manner  of  his  life.     1  will  not*  lessen 
this  commendation  of  the  stoic  philssophy,  by 
giving  you  an  account  of  some  absurdities  in  their 
doctrine,   and    some,   perhaps,  impieties,   if  we 
oonsi'ler  them  by  the  standard  of  Christian  faith : 
Persius  has  fallen  into  none  of  them ;  and  there* 
fore  is  free  from  those  impuutions.    What  h« 
teaches  might  be  taught  from  pulpits,  with  more 
profit  to  the  andience,  than  all  the  nice  specula- 
tions  of  divmity,   and   controversies   concerning 
faHh :  which  are  more  for  the  profit  of  the  shep- 
herd, than  for  the  edification  of  the  flock.     Pas- 
s'.on,  interest,  ambition,  and  all  their  bloody  con- 
sequences of  discord  and  of  war,  are  banished  from 
this  doctrine.     Here  is  nothing  proposed  but  tlia 
quiet  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind  :  virtue  lodged 
at  home,  and  afterwards  diffused  in  her  general 
efforts,  to  the  improvement  and  good  of  human 
kind.     And  therefore  1  wonder  not  that  the  pre- 
sent bishop  of  Salbbury  has  recx>mmended  this 
our  author,  and  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvctial,  in  his 
Pastoral  Letter,  to  the  serious  perusal  and  prac- 
tice of  the  divines  in  his  diocese,  as  the  best  com- 
mon-places for  their  sermons,  as  the  store-houses 
and  magazines  of  moral  virtues,  from  whence  they 
may  draw  out,  as  they  have  occasion,  all  manner 
of  assistance  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  virtuous 
life,  which  the  stoics  have  a*<8igned  for  the  great 
ead  and  perfection  of  mat^ind.     Herein  theu  it 
is,  that  Persius  has  excelled  both  Ju\'enal  and 
Horace.     He  sticks  to  his  own  philosophy;    h« 
«hifVs  not  sides,  like  Horace,  who  is  sometime  «a 
Fpica(e«n,  sometimes  a  Stoic,  somelimfs  an  Bt* 
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lectic,  as  his  present  humour  leads  bioi ;  nor  der 
claiuii,  like  Jn\'<*nal,  agaiost  vices,  more  like  an 
orator,  than  a  pliihjsopher.  Persius  is  etery  where 
the  same;  true  to  the  dogmas  of  his  master.  What 
he  has  learnt,  he  teaches  vehemently ;  and  what 
he  teaches,  that  he  pmctiacs  himself.  There  is  a 
sjiirit  of  sincerity  in  all  he  says :  you  may  easily 
discern  that  he  is  in  earnest,  and  is  persuaded  of 
that  truth  which  be  hicnleatcs.  In  this  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  he  excels  Horace,  who  is  commonly 
in  jest,  and  laughs  while  he  instructs :  and  is 
equal  to  Juvenal,  who  was  as  honest  and  serious  as 
Persius,  and  more  he  could  not  be. 

Hitherto  I  have  followed  Casaubon,  and  cnlai^ 
upon  liim ;  because  I  am  satisfied  that  he  tajrs  no 
more  than  truth ;  the  rest  is  almost  all  frivolous, 
ror  he  says,  that  Horace,  being  the  son  of  a  tax- 
gatherer,  or  a  collector,  as  we  call  i^  smelts  eveiy 
^here  of  the  meanness  of  his  birth  and  education: 
his  conceits  are  vulgar,  like  the  subjects  of  his 
satires ;  that  he  does  plcbeium  sapere ;  and  writes 
ifiot  with  that  elevation  which  becomes  a  satnist : 
ihat  Persius  bemg  nobly  born,  and  of  an  opulent 
femily,  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  a  better 

master:  Comutus  being  the  most  learned  of  bis 

Ik.         .  •       . 

ime,  a  man  of  the  moat  holy  life,  the  chief  of  ^he 

stoic  sect  at  Rome ;  and  not  only  a  great  philo- 
sopher, but  a  poet  himself;  and,  in  probability, 
a  coadjutor  of  Persius.  That,  as  for  Juvenal,  he 
was  long  a  declaimer,  came  late  to  poetry,  and  has 
not  been  much  conversant  in  philosophy. 

It  is  granted,  that  the  father  of  Horace  was 
Libertinus,  that  is,  one  degree  removed  from  his 
grandiather,  who  had  been  once  a  slave :  but  Ho- 
race, speaking  of  him,  gives  him  the  best  cha- 
racter of  a  father,  which  I  ever  read  in  history; 
and  I  wbh  a  witty  friend  of  mine,  now  livhig,  had 
such  another.     He  Sred  him  in  the  best  school, 
and  with  the  best  company  of  young  noblemen. 
':And  Horace,  by  his  gratitude  to  his  memory,  gives 
a  certain  testimony  that  his  education  was  inge- 
nuous.   After  this,  he  formed  himself  abroad,  by 
the  conversation  of  great  men.     Bmtus  found 
him  at  Athens,  and  was  so  pleased  with  him,  that 
he  took  bun  thence  into  the  army,  and  made  him 
tribunus  militum,  a  colonel  in  a  legion,  which  was 
the  preferment  of  an  old  soldier.    All  this  was  be- 
fore his  acquaintance  with  MsDcenas,  and  his  in- 
troduction into  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  the 
familiarity  of  that  great  emperor ;  which«  had  he  not 
been  well-bred  before,  had  been  enough  to  civilize 
bis  conversation,  and  render  hSm  acoomplished 
f  Od  knowing  in  all  the  arts  of  complacency  anck 
g^  behaviour;  and^  in  short,  an  agreeable  com-* 
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panion  for  the  retired  boors  add  privacffta  of  A 
favourite,  who  was  first  mtnist4»r.  So  that,  npte 
the  whole  matter,  Persias  may  be  teknowledlped 
to  be  equal  with  bin  m  those  fespects,  thoisgli 
better  bom,  and  Juvenal  inferior  to  bytii.  If  th^ 
advantage  be  any  wheroi  ft.  is  on  the  side  of  Ho- 
lace;  as  much  as  the  icourt  of  Augastns  Gflesar 
was  superior  to  that  of  Nero.  As  for  the  subjeoM 
which  they  treated,  it  will  appear  hereafter,  that 
Horace  writ  not  vulgarly  on  vulgar  subjects,  nor 
always  chose  them.  His  style  is  constantly  ac- 
commodated to  his  sul^t,  either  high  ar  low: 
if  his  fault  be  too  much  lowness,  that  of  Peishir 
is  the  fault  of  the  hardness  of  his  metaphors  and 
obscurity :  and  so  they  are  equal  in.  th^  failingt 
of  their  style;  where  Juv«ial  nanifiestly  tAimpha 
over  both  of  then* 

The  comparison  betwixt  Horace  and  Jnytoal  ii 
more  difilcult;   bccanse  their  forces  were  fapm 
equal :  a  dispute  has  always  been,  and  ^er  trill 
conttnoe,  betwixt  the  fovonrars  of  the  t#o  poets. 
Non  nostrum  est  tantas  cooiponefe  lites.    I'^Hill 
only  venture  to  give  my  opbion,  and  l^ve  it  for 
hotter  judges  to  determine.    If  k  be  only  arguoA 
in  general,  which  of  them  was  the  better  poet,  Um 
victory  is  already  gabed  da  the  side  of  Horace* 
Virgil  himself  most  yield  to  him  in  the  delicacy 
of  his  turns,  his  choice  of  words,  and  fferfaaplB  the 
purity  of  his  Latin.     He  Irhosdys  that  PfiadsAr  to 
inimitable,  is  himtelf  ioimita!ble  inhis  odea,    ^t 
the  contention  betwhtt  thtee  two  great  msBtan,  % 
for  the  prize  of  satire :  ita  which  odnUvifeiay,  all 
the  odes  and  ^xides  of  Horace  are  to  stand  ex* 
eluded.     I  say  thb,  because  Horace  has  writtte 
many  of  them  sathicallyi  against  his  private  eoe» 
mies :  yet  these,  if  justly  considered,  are  aaue- 
what  of  the  nature  of  the  Greek  5iUi,  which  wera 
invectives  against  particular  sects  and  pertoub 
But  Horace  has  purged  himself  of  this  cboler,  b»> 
fore  he  entered  on  those  discourses,  whkh  aie 
more  properly  called  the  Roman  satire :  be  liaa 
not  now  to  do  with  a  Lyce,  a  dmidia,  a  Gassiai 
Severua^  or  a  Menas ;  but  is  to  correct  tiie  victe 
and  the  follies  of  his  time,  and  to  give  the  rakt 
of  a  happy  and  virtuous  life.     Iii  a  word,  thai 
former  sort  of  satire,  which  is  known  in  fdgland 
by  the  name  of  lampoon,  is  a  dangerous  tort  of 
weapon,  and  for  the  most  part  unlawfuL     We 
have  no  moral  right  on  the  rapotation  of  otbar 
men.    It  is  taking  from  them  what  we  cMinot  ra- 
store  to  them.    There  are  ooiy  two  rensona,  for 
which  we  niay  be  permitted  to  write  lampotas^ 
and  I  will  not  promise  that  they  caa  always  Jdsti^p 
Q| :  the  first  is  rerenge,  whoa  we  hAve  b«ai  ifionl* 
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•A  1q  tb«  tfio^  iMtuTC;  or  haTe  been  any  way* 
i|9toriouiJy  ahua^y  and  can  make  ooraelves  no 
9^r  reparatioQ.  And  yet  we  kqow,  that,  in 
Ci^riitian  cb^ty,  all  ounces  are  to  be  foifiven, 
M.  w^  expect  the  like  pardon  for  thoie  which  we 
4aily  commit  against  Almighty  God  And  this 
coosideration  h%n  often  made  nte  tremble  when  I 
was.  tajriag  our  Saviour's  prayer;  for  the  plain 
condition  of  ti>e  fprgifenes^  which  we  beg,  is  thr 
p^rdonii^  of  others  the  ofieuces  which  they  have 
done  to  us :  fo^  nfhich  reasom  I  have  many  timef 
avoided  the  commissipn  of  that  fault,  even  when 
(  hi^ve  U&cn  notoripusly  provpked.  Let  not  this, 
l^y  lord,  pass  iipr  vanity  in  me ;  far  it  is  truth. 
More  libeis  hi^ve  been  written  against  me,  than 
almost  any  man  now  Ii\  ing :  and  I  had  reason  on 
my  side,  to  l^ve  defended  my  oini  innoceiH-'c: 
I  speak  not  on  my  poetry,  which  1  have  wholly 
f  irep  up  to  th^  critics ;  let  them  use  it  as  they 
yieigie;  ppsterity,  {perhaps,  m^y  ^  mpre  £sTOur- 
able  j^  me  :  fpr  in^rest  and  passion  will  lie 
juried  in  amother  age;  and  partiality  and  pre- 
judice be  forgotten.  I  speak  of  my  morals,  which 
have  been  suflScientJy  aspersed  5  that  any  sort  of 
reputation  ought  to  be  dear  to  evef7  honest  man, 
and  is  to  me.  But  let  the  world  witness  for  me, 
that  I  have  been  often  wanting  to  myself  in  that 
particular ;  1  have  seldom  answered  any  scurrilous 
lampoon,  when  it  was  in  my  power  to  have  ex- 
posed my  enemies :  and,  being  n;iturally  vindic^-- 
ttve,  have  suffered  in  silence,  and  possessed  my 
soul  in  quiet. 

Any  thing,  though  never  so  li|tle,  which  a  man 
speaks  of  himself,  in  my  opinion,  is  still  too  much ; 
and  tlicrefore  I  will  wave  this  subject,  aud  proceed 
to  give  the  second  reason,  which  may  justify  a 
poet,  'when  he  writes  against  a  particular  person : 
and  that  is,  when  he  is  bi*cumu  a  public  nuisance. 
And  thoa»e,  whom  Horace  in  his  satires,  and 
Pnrsius  and  Javeoal  have  mentioned  in  theirs, 
with  a  brand  of  infamy,  arc  wholly  such.  It  is 
an  acticm  of  virtue  to  make  examples  of  vicious 
men.  They  may  and  ought  to  be  upbraided  with 
their  crimes  and  follies  :  both  for  their  own  amend- 
ment, if  they  are  not  yet  im^orrigible,  and  for  the 
terrour  of  others,  to  hinder  them  from  falling  in^o 
those  enormities,  which  they  see  are  so  severely 
punished  in  the  persons  of  others.  The  first 
reason  was  only  an  foccuse  for  revenge  5  but  this 
second  is  absolutely  of  a  poet's  office  to  perform : 
bat  how  few  lampooners  are  there  now  living,  who 
are  capable  of  this  duty  ! ,  When  they  come  in 
my  way,  it  is  impossible  sometimes  to  avoid  read- 
ing them'  But,  good  God !  how  remote  they 
are,  in  cc»romon  justice,  from  the  choice  of  such 
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peraons  as  ara  the  proper  subject  oC  satire !  and 
how  little  wit  they  bring,  fpr  the  8up|>ort  of  thcif 
ii\iustice  I  The  weaker  sex  is  their  most  ordinary 
theme ;  and  the  best  and  fairest  are  sure  to  be 
the  most  severely  handled.  Amongst  men,  those 
who  are  prosperously  uqjust,  are  entitM  to  panor 
gyric;  but  afflicted  virtue  b  insolently  stabbed 
with  all  manner  of  reproaches ;  no  decency  is  con- 
sidered, no  fuh«omen^  omitted;  no  venom  i; 
wanting,  as  far  as  dulnei»s  can  supply  it :  for  ther^ 
is  a  perpetual  dearth  of  wit ;  a  barrenness  of  good 
sens^  and  entertainment.  The  neglect  of  the 
readers  will  soon  put  ^n  end  to  this  sort  of  scrib- 
bling. There  can  be  no  pleasantry  where  ther^ 
is  no  wit :  00  imprf tsioq  can  be  madf ,  where 
there  is  no  truth  for  the  foundation.  To  conclude^ 
they  are  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  this  un- 
natural season  :  the  com  which  held  up  its  he^d, 
is  spoiled  with  ranknftt;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  harvest  is  laid  along,  ai)d  little  of  gDo4  income 
and  wholesome  nourishment  is  received  into  th^ 
bams.  This  is  almost  a  digression,  I  confess  tq 
your  lordship;  but  a  just  indignation  forced  it 
firom  me.  Now  I  have  removed  this  mbbisb,  I 
will  rctum  to  the  comparison  of  Juvenal  and 
Horace. 

I  would  willingly  divide  the  paUn  bctwjxt  them, 
upon  the  two  heads  of  profit  and  delight,  whiclj 
are  the  two  ends  of  poetry  in  general.     It  must 
be  granted  by  the  favourers   of  Juvenal,   that 
Horace  is  the  more  copious  and  profitable  in  his 
instructions  of  human  life :  but  in  my  particular 
opinion,  which  I  set  not  up  for  a  sUndard  to 
better  judgments,  Juvenal  is  the  more  delightful 
author.     I  am  profited  by  both,  I  am  pleased 
with  both ;  but  I  owe  more  lo  Horace,  for  my 
instruction ;  and  more  to  Juvenal,  for  my  pleasure* 
This,  as  I  said,  is  my  particular  taste  of  these 
two  authors :  they  who  will  have  either  of  them 
to  excel  the  other  in  both  qualities,  can  scarce 
give  better  reasons  for  their  opinion,  than   I  for 
mine;    but  all  unbiassed  readers  will  conclude, 
that  my  moderation  is  not  to  be  condemned  ;  to 
such  impartial  men  I  must  appeal:  for  they  who 
have  already  formed  their  judgments,  may  justly 
stand  suspected  of  prejudice;  and  though  all  who 
are  my  readers,  will  set  up  to  be  my  judges,  I 
enter  my  caveat  against  them,  that  they  ought 
not  so  much  as  to  be  of  my  jury :  or,  if  they  be 
admitted,  it  is  but  reason  that  they  jihould  first 
hear  what  I  have  to  urge  in  the  defence  of  my 
opinion. 

That  Horace  is  somewhat  the  better  instmctor 
of  the  twe,  is  proved  f^m  hence,  that  his  instmc 
tions  arc  more  general :  ^uvenart  more  limited. 
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So  that  granting,  tliat  the  counsels  which  they 
give  are  equally  good  ioF  moral  use ;  HcArace,  who 
gives  the  most  various  advice,  aqd  most  appli- 
cable to  all  occasSoDS  which  can  occur  to  us  in  the 
course  of  our  lives ;  as  including  in  his  discourses 
not  only  all  the  rules  of  morality,  but  also 
of  civil  conversation ;  is  undoubted!^  to  be 
preferred  to  him,  who  is  nK>r«  circumscribed 
in  his  instructions,  makes  them  to  fewer  people, 
and  on  fewer  occasions,  than  the  other.  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  using  an  old  saying,  since  it  is 
trde,  and  to  the  purpose,  Bonum  quo  commu- 
nis, eo  melius.  Juvenal,  excepting  only  his  first 
satire,  is,  in  all  the  rest,  confined,  to  the  expotiog 
of  some  particular  vice ;  that  he  lashes,  and  there 
he  sticks.  His  sentenoea  are  truly  shining  and 
iastmctive  $  but  they  are  sprinkled  here  and  there* 
Horace  is  teaching  us  in  every  line,  and  is  perw 
pctually  moral ;  he  had  fomid  out  the  skill  of  Vir- 
gil, to  hide  his  sentences :  to  give  you  the  virtue 
of  them,  without  showing  them  in  their  full  ex- 
tent :  which  is  the  ostentation  of  a  poet,  and  not 
his  art:  and  this  Petronius  charges  on  the  authors 
of  his  time,  as  a  vice  of  writing,  which  was  then 
growing  on  the  age.  Ne  sententisB  extra  eorpos 
orationis  emirieant :  he  would  have  them  weaved 
into  the  body  of  the  work,  and  not  appear  em- 
bossed upon  it,  and  striking  directly  on  the  reader's 
view.  Folly  was  the  proper  quarry  of  Horace, 
and  not  vice :  and,  aS  there  are  but  few  notori- 
ously wicked  men,  in  comparison  with  a  shoal  of 
^Is  aqd  fops ;  so  it  is  a  harder  thing  to  make  a 
man  wise,  than  to  make  him  honest :  for  the  will 
is  only  to  be  reclaimed  in  the  one ;  but  the  un- 
derstanding is  to  be  informed  in  the  other.  There 
are  blipd^sidcs  and  iollies,  even  in  the  professors 
of  moral  philosophy ;  and  there  is  not  any  ohe 
8e9t  of  them  tha^ Horace  has  not  exposed.  Which, 
as  it  was  not  the  design  of  Juvenal,  who  was 
wholly  employed  in  lashing  vices,  some  of  them 


the  most  enormous  tliat  can  be  imagined ;  so  per- 
haps, it  was  not  so  much  his  talent.  Omne 
vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccns  amico,  tangit,  &  ad- 
missus  circum  prsecordia  ludit  This  was  the 
commendation  which  Pcrsiiis  gave  him ;  where  by 
vitium,  he  means  those  litlle  vices,  which  we  call 
follies,  the  defects  of  human  understanding,  or  at 
most  the  peccadillos  of  life,  rather  than  the  tragi- 
cal vices,  to  which  men  are  hurripd  by  their  un- 
ruly passions  and  exprbitant  desires.  But  in  the 
word  omne,  which  is  uru^end,  he  concludes  with 
me,  that  the  divine  wit  of  Horace  )eft  nothing 
V  untonche<l  ;  that  he  tntered  into  the  inmost 
f^essea  of  nature ;  found  out  the  imperfectipna 


even  of  the  most  wise  and  gravie,  ai  welt  as  of  tho 
common  people;  diacovcring,  even  in  the  great 
TrebaHus,  to  whom  he  addresses  the  first  satire, 
his  hunting  after  business,  and  following  the  court, 
as  well  as  in  the  persecutor  Crispinus,  his  imper- 
tmence  and  importunity.  It  is  ttue  he  exposes 
Crispinus  openly,  as  a  common  nuisance ;  but  be 
rsllietf  the  other  as  a  friend,  more  finely.  The 
exhortations  of  Persius  are  confined  to  nobU»men  ; 
and  the  stoic  phlloaophy  is  that  alone  which  he 
recommends  to  them;  Juvenal  exhorts  to  par- 
ticnlar  virtues,  as  they  are  opposed  to  those  vices 
against  which  he  declahns ;  but  Horace  laughs  to 
shame  all  fortes,  and  insinuates  virtue,  father 
by  famiKar  examples,  than  by  the  severity  of 
precepts. 

Ttiis  last  consideration  se<-ms  to  Incline  the 
balance  on  the  ride  of  Hdrace,  and  to  give  him 
the  preference  to  Juvenal,  not  obly  in  profit,  but 
in  pleasure.  But,  after  all,  1  must  confess  that 
the  delight  which  Horace  gives  me,  is  but  lan- 
gnhAiing.  Be  pleued  still  to  ondersUnd,  that  I 
speak  of  my  own  taste  only :  he  may  ravish  other 
ftien ;  but  I  am  too  stupid  and  insensible  to  he 
tickled.  Where  he  barely  grins  himself,  and  as 
Scaliger  says,  only  shows  his  white  teeth,  he 
cannot  provoke  me  to  any  laughter.  His  urbanity, 
that  is,  his  good  manners,  are  to  be  commended  j 
bnt  his' wit  is  faint;  tndhis  salt,  if  I  may  dare 
to  say  so,  ahnost  insipid.  Juvenal  is  of  a  more 
vigorous  and  masculine  wit ;  he  gives  me  as  moc^ 
pleasure  as  I  can  bear :  he  folly  satisfies  my  ev- 
.pactation ;  he  treats  his  subject  home :  his  spleen 
is  raised,  and  he  raises  mine :  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  concernment  in  all  he  says :  he  drives  his 
reader  along  with  him ;  and  when  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  way,  I  willingly  stop  with  him.  If  he  went 
another  sUge,  it  woqid  be  too  far,  it  would  make 
a  journey  of  a  progress,  and  torn  delight  into  fa- 
tigue. When  he  gives  over,  it  is  a  sign  the  sub- 
ject b  exhausted,  and  the  wit  of  man  can  carry 
it  no  ferther.  If  a  fouH  can  justly  be  found  in 
him,  it  IS  that  he  is  sometimes  too  luxuriant,  too 
redundant;  says  more  than  he  needs,  like  my 
frieiid  the  Plaiu-dcaler,  but  never  more  than 
pleases.  Add  to  thU,.th8t  his  thoughu  are  a« 
just  as  those  of  Horace,  and  much  more  elevated. 
Mis  expressions  are  sonorous  and  more  noble  ;  his 
verse  more  numerous,  and  bis  words  are  ^itabl^ 
to  his  thoughts,  sublime  and  lofty.  All  thesa 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader :  anAtha 
greater  the  soul  of  him  who  reads,  his  transports 
are  the  greater.  Horace  is  alwa3rs  on  ttie  amble, 
Juvenal  on  the  gallop ;  but  hi^  way  is  perpeiuaHy 
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mt  etrpeiii  round.    He  gow  with  more  impetootity 
tlum  Uormce,  but  as  le^orely ;  and  the  twiftneas 
adda  a  more  lively  agitatiuD  to  the  spiriti.    The 
low  style  of  Horace  is  aocordiog  to  bis  sulject, 
tbat  ii  generally  grave :  I  question  not  but  be 
oould  bave  raised  it:  for  the  firrt  epistle  of  the 
Moood  book,   which  he  writes  to  Augustus,    (a 
most  instructive  satire  concerning  poetry,)  is  of  so 
much  dignity  in  the  words,  and  of  so  much  elegancy 
in  the  numbers,  that  the  author  plainly  shows, 
the    tenno  pedestris,    in  his  other  satires,    was 
rather  his   choice  than  his  necessity.      He  was 
a  rival  to  Lucilius,  his  predecessor,  and  was  re- 
solved to  surpass  him  in  his  own  manner.    Lu- 
ctlius,    as  we  see  by   bis  remaining  fragments, 
minded  neither  his  style  nor  bis  numbers,  nor  his 
purity  of  words,  nor  bis  run  of  verse :    Horace 
therefore  copes  with  him  in  that  humble  way.  of 
satire,  writes  under  hi|  own  force*  and  carries  a 
dead  weight,  that  he  may  match  bis  competitor 
in  the  race.    This  I  imagine  was  the  chief  reason, 
why  he  minded  only  the  clearness  of  his  satire, 
and  the  cleanness  of  expression,  without  ascending 
to  those  heights,  to  which  his  own  vigour  might 
have  carried  him.     But  limiting  hia  desires  only 
to  the  conquest  of  Lucilius,  be  had  the  ends  of  his 
rival,  who  lived  before  him ;  but  made  way  for  a 
new  conquest  over  himself,  by  Juvenal  his  suc- 
cessor.   He  could  not  give  an  equal  pleasure  to 
his  reader,  becan*  he  used  not  equal  rastnimentk 
The  fiinlt  was  in  the  tools,  and  not  in  the  work- 
man.    But  versifications  and  numbers    are  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  poetry  :  Virgil  knew  it,  and 
practised  both  so  happily,  that,  for  augjit  I  know, 
his  greatest  excelkocy  is  in  his  diction.     In  all 
other  par^  of  poetry,  he  is  faultless ;  but  in  this 
he  placed  his  chief  perfection.      And,  give  me 
leave,  my  lord,  since  I  have  here  an  apt  occasion, 
to  say,  tbat  Virgil  could  have  written  sharper  sa- 
tires, than  either  Horace  or  Juvenal,  if  he  would 
have  employed  his  talent  tbat  way.     I  will  pro- 
duce  a  verse  and  a  half  of  his,  in  one   of  his 
eclogues,  to  justify  my  opinion ;  and  with  com- 
mas after  every  word,  to  show,  that  he  has  given 
almofit  as  many  lashes,  as  he  has  written  sylla- 
bles ;  it  is  against  a  bad  poet,  whose  ill  verses  he 
dc^ribes:    Non  tu,    in  triviis,  iodocte,    solebas, 
strident!,  miserum,  stipula,  disperdere,  carmen } 
^But  to  return  to  my  purpose:  when  there  is  any 
thing  deiteient  in  numbers  and  sound,  the  reader 
is  uneasy  and  unsaUsficd  $  be  wants  something  of 
his  compliment,  desires  somewhat  which  he  finds 
not :  and  this  being  the  manifsst  defect  of  Horaee, 
it  is  no  wonder  that,  finding  it  supplied  In  Juvenal, 
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we  are  more  delighted  with  him.'   And'  besidea 
this,  the  sauce  of  Juvenal  is  more  poignant,  to 
create  in  us  an  appetite  of  reading  hiin.    The 
meat  of  Horace  is  more    nourishing;    but   th« 
cookery  of  Juvenal  more  exquisite ;  so  tbat  grant- 
ing  Horace  to  be  the  more  general  philosopher, 
we  cannot  deny  that  Juvenal  was  the  greater  poet, 
I  mean  in  satire.    His  thoughts  are  sharper,  hia 
indignation  against  vice  is  more  vehement;    h\$ 
spirit  has  mane  of  the  commonwealth  genius ;  he 
treats  tyranny,  and  all  the  vices  attending  it,  as 
they  deserve,  with  the  utmost  rigour;  and  cou- 
sequeutly  a  noble  soul  is  better  pllased  with  a 
zealous  vindicator  of  Roman  liberty  than  with  a 
temporizing  poet,  a  well-maonerqd  court  slave, 
and  a  man  who  is  ofien  afraid  of  laughing  in  the 
right  place;    who  is  ever  docent,  because  he  is 
naturally  servile.    After  all,  Horace  had  the  dis* 
advantage  of  the  times  in  which  be  lived ;  tbey 
were  better  for  the  man,  but  worse  for  the  sa«. 
tirisL    It  is  generally  said,  that  those  enormoua 
vices  which  were  practised  under  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian,  were  not  known  in  the  time  of  Augustut 
CsBsar :  that  therefore  Juvenal  had  a  larger  field 
than  Horace.      Little  follies  were  out  of  doors^ 
when  oppression  was  to  be  scourged  instead  of 
avarice ;  it  was  no  longer  time  to  turn  into  ridi- 
cule the  fidse  opinions  of  philosopheri,  when  the 
Roman  liberty  was  to  be  asserted.     There  was 
more  need  of  a  Brutus  in  Domitian*s  days,  to  re- 
deem or  mend,  than  of  a  Horace,  if  he  had  been 
then  living,  to  laugh  at  a  fly-catcher.  This  reflec- 
tion at  the  same  time  excuses  Horace,  but  exalte 
Juvenal.     I  have  ended,  before  I  was  aware,  the 
comparison  of  Horace  and  Juvenal^  upon  the  to- 
pics of  pleasure  and  delight ;  and,  indeed,  I  may 
safely  here  conclude  that  common-place ;  for  if  wo 
make  Horace  our  minister  of  state  in  satire,  and 
Juvenal  of  our  private  pleasures ;  I  think  the  lat- 
ter has  no  ill  bargain  of  it.    Let  profit  have  the 
pre-eminence  of  honour,    in  the  end  of  poetry. 
Pleasure,  though  but  the  second  in  degree,  is  th« 
first  in  favour.     And  who  would  not  chuse  to  be 
loved  better,  rather  than  to  be  more  esteemed  ? 
But  I  am  entered  already  upon  another  topic  j 
which  concerns  the  particular  meriU  of  these  two 
satirists.      However,    I  will  pursue  my   business 
where  I  left  it ;  and  oirry  it  fiuther  than  that 
common  observation  of  the  several  ages  in  which 
these  authors  flourished.     When  Horace  writ  his 
satires,    the  monarchy  of  his  Cssar  was  in  its 
newness,  and  the  government  but  just  made  easy 
to  the  conquered  people.    Tbey  could  not  possibly 
have  fbrgottcn  the  usurpation  of  that  prince  upou 
their  freedom,  nor  the  violent  methods  which  h.9 
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bml  uM,  U  tfae  dooltMniiif  that  vart  ^ciigD; 
tb^y  ytt  rwpeinberad  his  pcaienptioiis»  aad  Uici 
•hiUf^hUr  of   10  many  noUe  Rotnant,  tkeir  da* 
fcnderi.    Amongat  tha  raiit,  that  horrible  actioD 
of  tair>  #h^  He  foffced  Lhria  imk  xbe  amis  of  ker 
ba«band,  who  wat  eonstrained  to  we  her  marriedi 
aa  Dion  relates  ^be  story,  and,  Wy  with  chUd  aa 
the  WW,  cooteyed  to  the  bed  of  his  iDsuhtag 
mal.    The  sante  Dion  Cabins  ffffm  m  Mother 
ittslahce  of  the  crime  bdhreoientkmei:  thhtCor- 
nelius  Sitemia,  b^ng  reproarhM  ih  fati  seahte, 
ffith  the  licentioQS  conduct  of  his  wife,  retmiMd 
this  answer;    thdt  >>e  had  married  her  by  the 
eomiae4  Of  Augnstua :  fnUmatiiig,  says  my  atither, 
that  Aug:\t«tit«  had  obliged  him  to  that  maftiage 
that  he  might,  under  that  obrert,  have  the  moi<e 
ihee  access  unto  her.  His  adulteries  were  Mill  before 
their  eyes,  hht  they  tnust  be  patteot,  where  they 
bad  not  poDl^r.    In  other  thhigs  that  emperor  was 
moderdte  lertoO«fh  ?  propriety  was  generally  ieeiir- 
^,  and  the  people  entertained  with  public  shows, 
and  dobatiyek,  to  make  thctn  more  easily  digest 
tihcir  leal  liberty.    But  Augustus,  who  was  eonsci- 
otts  td  bimsAf  of  ib  many  Crimea  which  he  had 
oommitted,  thought  to  the  first  place  to  prol^ide 
fbr  his  otru  reputation,  by  making  an  edict  agtintt 
Ikhtpootift  Mk  satires,  and  the  Authors  of  thoeie 
definiatory  ^'tings,  Hkliich  my  ai^thor  Tacittis, 
fVoft)  the  Uw  term,  calls  fiutioMn  libellos. 

!n  the  firt*  book  of  his  Annah,  he  f^r«  the  fol- 
lowing accohdt  of  it,    in  these  words :    Primus 

Angnstus  cognttk>nem  de  fomosis  libeflhi  specie 

Ihgis  *jus,  tractavit ;  oommobis  Causii  Severi  K- 
t)idlni,  quA  vlros  /bcminasqoe  illitstros,  procacibus 
sciriptlft    diffamaverat    Thub,    in    Khglish :    Au- 

ghsttis  was  the   Crst,  who  under  the  colour  of  that 

faw  took  oognizance  of  lampoons ;  being  provoked 

to  it,  by  the  petolancy  of  Cassius  Severus,  «ho 

had  defamed  many  itlustrious  perMns  of  both 

sexes,  in  bis  writings.    Jhe  law  to  which  Tacitus 

refers,   was  lex  laps»  majestatis :  commonly  called 

fbr  the  sake  of  bre%  ity,  maiextas  ;  or,  as  we  say, 

high  treason  :  he  means  not  that  this  law  had  not 

been  enacted  forraeriy :  for  it  liad  been  made  by 

the  Dcc*emviri,  and  was  inscribed  amongst  the  rest 

in  the  twelve  tables :  to  pref f  nt  the  aspTsion  of 

t'he  Komao  majesty,  either  of  the  people  them- 
selves, or  their  religion,  or  their  magistrates :  and 

ihc  infringement  of  it  was  capita! ;  that  is,  the 

oflender  was  whipt  to  death  with  the  fasces,  which 

were  home  before  the  chief  officers  of  Eome.    But 

Augustus  was  the  first,  who  restored  that  inter- 
mitted law:  by  the  words,  "under  colour  of  that 

law,H  lie  insionatei   that  Auguttut  caused  it  to 


be  aMtfutM,   #■  '^^tleW  w  th^aS  nMH,  VMcw^ 
wflr«  wHttw  by  CaiiiiiaSevirras,  agahwt  ihc  ■•*  ' 
biUty ;  hut,  m  tinith,  to  mtm  fatimrif  from  b«c^ 
deUimatary  TM<ie&  8d«to«iu*  likwwis*  oftakM  »«■• 
W  4f  it  chd»:    SlNUaos  d«  aa  hi  CufiA  foeMossa- 
liMlois  Mc  exptfrit,    k  nagoi  eort  fdargai>>  • 
Ac  ne  vequiailis'^oNbm  auetofffoua^  id  mode  oc»- 
Mrit,  cogmttoendiia  pwt  hae,  d»  iis  qui  KbeUot 
ant  earttisa  ad  iafomtans  aujnspiaw  tub  aliaav 
edaat      Aogvstaf  was   not  srfipaid    of- 
My«  that  author :    yet  he  tooh  aH  em^ 
isHigiaable  to  h«f»  Ihffll  iMWfred ;  and  the*  da» 
craad,  that  for  the  time  to  ooma,  tbeaaihenof^ 
th^ih  should  he  ponished.    But  Avralioa  oMhit'  _ 
ityettfioreclMV,  aocordtngiomy  seaae,  thatthio 
emperor,*  for  Mi  ow*  sake,  duftt  aet  pertait  ueai  v 
Fecit   Id  Augeitai   hi  speciaai,  Ic  qaaai  gratis 
fieaiettir  popalo  Romano,   &  primoribiis  aihiai 
sed  reteta  at  iibi  eemidei^ts  aala  habait  in  aaiaw^ 
cedi|Mwiefa  aiaiiam  ciuavattdaai  peacaoitateni  fa* 
loqaendo,  A  q«A  mt  ipse  eaetaiptos  fait.    Vata 
stto  nemlae  eouiptecaie  erat  hi»ldkiaam,  aab  aliena 
iheife  It  atile.    Bki6  kpeeia  lefia  tHwtavit  quaai 
pnpall  noninl   maiestas  hrfaiiiaffctar.  •  This,   I 
tbihk,  is  a  tuAeieht  eoameat  on  that  pi  wags  of 
Tacitus ;  I  will  aid  oalr,  hy  Am  way,  that  tlia 
wfadle  fhmily  of  the  CMars,  aadi  aniheir  reiatiinB»^ 
were  laeluded  in  the  law|  heoaaae  tham^eatf 
or  tile  ReMaM,  in  the  tittie  of  tha  empire,  waa 
whonf  ih  Chat  hMtse }   enaia  CsBwreratt  they 
were  alf  aeroaWed  aaetad  who  heleag^  to  him. 
AS  tor  Casrtus  Sevaraa,  he  waa  uoa^ampwary  aith 
Ifotaee;  andwaithe  saaia  poet  afainat  whaia  ha 
writes  in  hU  epodei,   uader  this  title,    la  Caa-^ 
rium  Severam  malediouai  pocftam ;  perhaps   iai» 
tending  to  kill  twa  cMwa,  aooerdrng  ta  oar  pro* 
verb,  irith  one  stoae,  and  retenge  both  hiaaKlC 
aad  hia  emperor  together. 

Frera  hence  I  nay  teaieAably  i^onetade,  that 
Augnstoe,  who  was  not  altogelher  so  goodas  ha 
was  wise,  had  some  by-respect  in  the  eaaethig  of 
thh  la^  r  for  to  do  aay  ddng  for  nothing,  was  not 
his  mathn.  Horace,  as  he  was  a  oouitief,  com- 
plied  with  the  hiterest  of  his  master ;  and  avoiding 
the  fashing  of  greater  oimes,  oonilned  himself  to 
the  rlHealiag  <^  petty  vicee,  and  comttam  fellies ; 
exceptiag  ewy  aome  reserved  oases,  in  las  eaee 
ana  epaOTs,  eC  ma  oapn  paitKalair  f|aanma,  wfaiohi 
eHlRr  wHh  pevmiifeiaa  of  tlie  noagistniAe,  or  with- 
out it,  efary  ana  will  revenge,  thoafh  I  aay  not 
that  he  ahoald ;  for  prior  /Mr,  ia  a  good  etocose- 
intheeiNrillBnp,  ifChrMaaity  had  aottaoghtai 
tofofgiva.  Haaeveri  hewaanottfaepitjperman 
^   anaiia  fiaat  vkw,  at  leait   if  the  etoriia 
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vhScb  #e  boar  of  biiB  are  Irtta,  tiMi  h«  fractiMd 
•oma,  which  I  liiU  not  her*  BMBtioQ,  OM  vf  ho- 
aour  to  hiai.^  It  was  not  for  a  Clodius  to  aoouie 
adokcMrtv  enpecnU/  wbaa  AugiMtas  wac  of  that 
aumhor :  so  that  tboogh  bn  a^e  voa  not  eiaioplad 
from  tha  wont  of  vilUiaies,  thara  was  a»  froadam 
UOt  to  n^mk^mi  them,  by  teaaoo  of  the  edict. 
An4  oar  poet  was  not  At  to  rapraaani  th«m  in  aa 
adiouB  cbaraclev,  bocauaa  bimMlf  was  dipt  ia  the 
same  aetions;  tpon  this  aecouni,  without  fsrtbar 
iosistiog  o»  the  AOhreat  lempars  of  Juvaaal  and 
Horace,  I  conchida,  that  tb«  salijaclft  whiah  iloraae 
^ehose  for  aaitire,  are  of  a  bower  oataffa  timn  those 
df  which  Jwecnol  has  writlen. 

Thus  I  havw  traatod,  i«  a  aew  au'thody  tiw 
eompartson  betwint  Horace,  Jureaal,  aii4  Per- 
^'ts ;  somewhat  of  their  particular  ojanoer  beloof- 
iog  to  an  of  them  is  yet  remaiaing  to  be  ca»- 
sMered.  Persius  was  grove,  and  particulariy  op- 
posed hit  gravity  to  lawdiM»s»  which  was  the  prw- 
domlBoat  riee  in  Nero's  oo«it,  at  the  tisae  when 
be  published  his  sattees,  which  was  before  that 
Stnperor  fell  into  the  excess  of  ctoeky.  Hoiaea 
sras  a  mild  adsKMiisher,  a  euart  satirist,  fitfor  tba 
gentle  tJotes  of  Augustus,  and  more  fit,  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  already  given.  Juveaal  was 
as  proper  for  his  times,  as  tbey  fos  theirs :  bis 
was  an  age  that  deserved  a  more  severe  chastise- 
ment: vioas  were  more  gross  and  open,  more 
flagitioot,  more  enconraged  by  the  example  of  a 
tyrant,  and  more  protected  by  his  authority. 
Thcrciure,  wheresoever  Juvenal  mentions  Kero, 
be  means  Domitian,  whom  he  dares  not  attack  in 
his  own  person,  but  scoonces  htm  by  proxy.  Hein- 
s*«u$  urges  in  praise  of  Horace,  that,  according  to 
the  ancient  art  and  law  of  satire,  it  should  be 
nearer  to  comedy  than  tragedy;  not daclaiminf 
airainst  vice,  but  only  laughing  at  it.  Nsither 
Persius  nor  Juvenal  were  i|;iMraoC  of  this,  for 
thoy  had  both  studied  Horace.  And  the  thing 
itself  U  plainly  true.  But  as  they  had  read  Horace, 
th'ij  hart  likewise  read  Lurilius,  of  whom  Persius 
Mvs,  secuit  urbem;  &  genuiuum  f regit  In  i His ; 
aieanlng  Mutius  and  LMpus:  and  Jnvooal  also 
nitntions  him  in  thf^«e  nords:  Ense  velut  stricto, 
qnotirs  f.ucilius  ardeos  hifremuit,  &c.  So  that 
they  thought  the  imitation  of  Lncilins  was  more 
proper  to  their  purpose  than  that  of  Horace. 
••They  changed  satire,'*  says  HoUday;  **  hot 
tbey  changed  k  for  the  better :  for  the  bosioess 
being  to  reform  great  vices,  chastisement  goes 
forther  than  admonitions  whsrens  a  perpetoal 
grin,  Kkethat  of  Horace,  docs  ntber  nngtr  than 
amend  a  man**^ 


TO  JUVENAL.  4M 

Thus  for  that  learned  critio,  Barten  Holid%yfc 
whose  interprcUtioo  and  illustrations  of  Juvenal 
are  as  excellent,  as  ths  verse  of  his  tnunlatioa 
and  bib  English  ace  lame  and  pitiful.  For  it  it 
not  enough  to  give  us  the  mcaoliig  of  a  poet,^ 
which  I  acknowledfe  Uim  to  have  performed  most 
faithfully,  hut  bo  must  also  imitate  bis  gcnibf 
and  bis  numbers,  as  for  aa  the  English  will  comQ 
up  to  the  elegance  of  the  original.  In  fow  words» 
it  is  only  for  a  poet  to  translate  a  poet  Holiday 
and  Stapyltoa  bad  not  enough  considered  this, 
whan  ths  attempted  Juvenal ;  but  I  forbear  re- 
fleotious  i  only  1  beg  leave  to  tak^  notice  of  thin 
sentence,  where  Holiday  sivys,  **  a  perpetual  grion 
like  that  of  Horace,  rather  angers  than  amends  a 
man,''  I  cannot  give  bim  up  the  manner  of 
Horaoe,  in  low  satire,  so  easily  ;  let  the  chastise- 
ment of  Juvenal  be  never  so  necessary  for  his  new 
kind  of  satire ;  let  him  docUiui  as  wittily  and 
Sharply  as  be  plonsts,  yet  stUl  the  nicest  and  most 
delicate  toncbes  of  satire  consist  io  6ns  raillery* 
Thii,  my  lonl,  is  year  particular  talent^  to  whicl| 
even  Juvenal  could  not  arrive.  It  is  not  readiog, 
it  is  not  imitation  of  an  author,  which  can  pro- 
dttce  h'ls  fineness :  it  must  be  inborn,  it  must  pro- 
ceed from  a  genius,  and  particular  way  of  thinks 
ing,  whieh  is  not  to  be  taught ;  fjod  therefore  not 
to  be  imitated  by  him  who  has  it  not  from  nature: 
bow  easy  is  it  to  call  rogue  and  villain,  and  that 
wittily !  But  bow  hard  to  make  n  man  appear 
a  fool,  a  blockhead,  or  a  knave,  without  using 
any  of  those  opprobrious  terms!  To  spare  th^ 
grossoass  of  the  names,  and  to  do  tbe  tbiog  ye^ 
more  severely,  is  to  draw  a  full  foos,  and  to  make 
the  nose  and  cheeks  stand  out,  and  yet  not  to 
employ  any  depth  of  shadowing.  This  is  the 
mystery  of  that  noble  trade,  which  yet  no  master 
can  teach  to  bis  apprentice :  be  may  give  the 
rules,  but  tbe  scholar  is  nevnr  the  nearer  in  bis 
practice.  Neithsr  is  it^  true,  that  this  fineness 
of  raillery  is  ofiensive.  A  witty  man  is  ticklc4 
wbiU  he  is  hurt  in  this  manner ;  and  a  fool  feels 
it  not  The  occasion  of  an  offence  may  possibly 
be  given,  but  he  cannot  take  it  If  it  be  granted, 
that  in  effect  this  way  does  more  oiischief  ^  that 
a  man  is  secretly  wounded,  and  though  he  be  not 
sensible  himself,  yet  the  malicious  world  wUl  find 
it  out  for  him :  yet  there  is  still  a  vast  difierence 
betwixt  the  slovenly  butchering  of  n  man,  and 
the  fineness  of  a  stroke  that  separates  the  head 
from  the  bpdy,  and  leaves  it  standing  in  its  place. 
"  ▲  man  may  bs  capable,  as  Jack  Ketch's  wife 
said  of  his  sf  rvantv  of  a  plain  piece  of  work,  a 
bum  bangUig;   bat  to  loakn  a  malefactor  4ie 
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Bwcftly,  was  only  belonging  to  her  hatband.    I 
wish  I  conid  apply  it  to  mys^;  if  the  reader 
would  be  kind  enough  to  think  it  belongs  to  me. 
The  character  of  Zimrt,  in  my  Absalom,   is,' in 
my  opinion,   worth  the  whole  poem  :    it  is   not 
bloody,  but  it  is  ridiculous  enough  :  and  he  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  was  too  witty  to  resent  it 
as  an  injury.     If  I  had  railed,  I  might  ha?e  suf- 
^  f^red  for  it  justly ;  but  I  managed  mine  own  works 
more    happily,    perhaps    more   dexterously.      1 
avoided  the  men^on  of  great  crimes,  and  applied 
myself  to  the  representing  of  blind  sides,   and 
little  extravagancies  t  to  which,  the  wittier  a  man 
is,  he  is  'generally  the  more  obnoxious.     It  suc- 
ceeded as  I  wished ;  the  jest  went  round,  and  he  i 
was  laughed  at  in  his  torn  who  began  the  frolic.^ 

And  thus,  my  lord,  you  see  I  have  prefSnrred 
the  manner  of  Horace,  and  of  yonr  lordship,  in 
the  kind  satire,  to  that  of  Jnvenal ;  and  I  think, 
reasonably.    Holiday  ought  not  to  have  arraigned 
80  great    an  author,  for  that  which  was  his  ex- 
cellency and  his  merit :  or  If  he  did,  on  sudi  a 
palpable  mistake,  he  might  expect  that  some  one 
might  possibly  arise,  either  in  his  own  time,  or 
nftcr  him,   to  rectify  life  errour,  aud  mtore  to 
Horace  that  commendation,  of  which  he  has  so 
imjnstly  robbed  him.  And  let  the  manes  of  Juvenal 
forgive  me,  if  I  say,  that  this  way  of  Horace  was 
tiie  best  for  amending  manners,  as  it  Is  the  most 
difficult      Hit  was,   an  ense  rescindendum  ;  but 
"Ihat  of  Horace  was  a  pleasant  cure,    with   all 
the  limbs  preserved  entirely ;  and,  as  our  mounte- 
banks tdl  us  in  their  bills,  without  keeping  the 
patient  within  doors  for  a  day.     What  they  pro* 
miseonly,  Horace  has  eftotually  performed :  yet 
1  contradict  not  the  proposition  which  I  formeriy 
advanced :  Juvenal's  times  required  a  more  pain- 
ful kind  of  operation :  bat  if  be  had  lived  to  the 
age  of  Horace,  I  nn»t  needs  affirm,  tfiat  he  had 
it  not  about  him.     Re  took  the  method  which  was 
prescribed  him  by  his  own  genius;    which   was 
•harp  and  eagar ;  he  conkl  not  rally,  but  he  could 
declaim ;  and  as  his  provocations  were  great,  he 
has  revenged  them  tragically.    This  nbtwithstahd* 
fog,  I  am  to  say  another  word,  which,  as  tme  as 
it  is,  will  yet  displease  the  partial  admirars  of  oar 
Horaee.     I  bive  hinted  it  before ;  but  it  ia  time 
for  me  now  to  speak  mdre  plainly. 

This  maimer  of  Horace  Is  indeed  the  best ;  bat 
Horace  has  not  executed  it  altogether  so  happily, 
at  leaat  not  often.  The  manner  of  Juvenal  is 
confessed  to  be  inforior  to  the  former;  hot  Juvenal' 
has  excelled  him  in,  his  performanct.  Juvenal 
iMsnUed  morewitUly  tlkan  ttonce  haa  rallW. 


Horace  meant  tomake  his  rotifer  Imigii;  krt  te 
is  not  sure  of  his  experiment    Jovenal  always  t»* 
tends  to  move  yonr^indignation ;  and  be  nlwayi 
brings  about  his  poipose.    Horace,   for  aogbt  I 
know,  might  have  tickled  the  people  Ol  hia  a^a  ; 
but  amongst  the  modemi  he  is  not  so  aooeeasfol* 
They  who  sayfae  entertains  so  pleaaaoUy,  OMy 
perhaps  valoe  themselves  on  the  qaiekness  of  their 
(Mm  nnderstandinga,  tbatihey  can  see  a  jeat  far- 
ther off  than  other  men :  they -may  find  occaaion 
of  laughter  in  the  wit-battle  of  the  two  bafibona^ 
^maentus  and  Gioemis ;  and  hold  their  tides  lor 
four  of  borsting,  when  Riipilina  and  Pmahu  ftra 
[.Molding.    For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  liketbe 
eimratilen  of  all  four,  which  are  judicioasly  given : 
but  for  my  heart  I  cannot  so  muoh  as  smile  at 
their  insipid  faUlery.  I  see  not  why  Panius  should 
call  upon  Brntoi  to  revenge  him  on  bis  advecMinr  I 
and  that  becanae  he  had  killed  Julias  Casar  for 
endeavoortegtobeakiag,  therBfef«  ha  should  he 
desired  to  murder  Rupilius,  only  becattte  hia  name 
was  Mr.  King.    A  miserable  clench,  in  my  opi- 
Bkm,  for  Horace  to  raeord :  I  have  beaid  honeal 
Mr.  Saran  make  oiany  a  better,  and  yet  have  bad 
the  grace  to  bold  my  coontenanoe.    Bat  it  ma j 
be  puns  were  then  in  fashion,  as  they  were  wit  iu 
the  sermons  of  the  last  age,  and  iu  the  oooft  of  king 
Charles  II.    I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  for  the  sake  of 
Horace  j  but  oartain  it  is,  that  he  has  no  &in 
palate  who  can  leed  so  heartily  on  garbage. 

But  I  have  already  wearied  myself,  and  doubt 
not  bati  have  tired  your  lordship's  patience,  with 
this  long,  rambliog,  and  I  fear  trivial  discourse. 
Upon  the  one  half  of  the  merits,  that  Is,  pleasuie, 
I  cannot  but  conduda  that  Jnvenal  was  the  better 
satirist:  they  who  will  descend  into  his  particular 
iiralses,  may  find  them  ut  laige  in  the  disaerta- 
tion  of  the  foamed  Rigaltius  to  Thuanns.  As  foe 
Persius,  I  hacve  given  the  reasons  why  I  think 
him  inferior  to  both  of  them :  yet  I  bsve  ona 
thing  to  add  on  that  subject 

Bartan  Holiday,  who  tron^tad  both  Juvenal, 
and  Peraius,  has  made  this  dbtinction  betwixt 
which  is  no  less  tme  than  witty;  That, 
in  Persius,  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  meaning  |  in 
Juvenal  to  choose  a  meaning  s  so  orabbed  is  Per- 
sius, and  so  copious  is  Juvenal :  so  much  the  un- 
derstanding is  eoqployed  in  one,  and  ao  oMich  tlie 
judgment  in  the  otiier.  So  difficult  it  is  to  find 
any  Sense  in  the  focmer,  and  the  best  sense  of  the 
latter. 

If,  on  the  other  sldc^  any  one  snppoae  I  have 
commended  Hor»ce  below  his  merit,  when  I  have 
allowed  liim  but  tiie  second  place^  I  ^esira  him 
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'  t*  eofittder,  If  Jinrenil,  a  man  of  excellent  natairmi 
endowments,  betides  the  adruitages  of  diligence 
and  study,  and  coming  after  him,  and  boiidiug 
npoo  his  fbundatioos,  might  not  probably,  with 
all  these  helps,  surpass  him  ?  And  whether  it  be 
any  dishonour  to  Horace  to  be  thus  surpassed ; 
shice  no  art,  -or  science,  is  at  once  begun  and 
perfect^,  but  that  it  must  pass  first  through 
many  hands,  and  even  through  several  ages  ?  If 
Lucilras  could  add  to  Ennius,  and  Horace  to  Lu- 
eilius,  why,  without  any  dhninution  to  the  fame 
of  Horace,  might  not  JuTenal  give  the  last  per- 
fecti  >n  to  that  work  ?  Or  rather,  what  disreputa- 
tion is  it  to  Horace,  that  Juvenal  excels  in  the 
tragical  satire,  as  Horace  does  in  the  comical  ? 
I  have  read  over  attentively  both  Heinsins  and 
Docier,  in  their  commendations  of  Horace ;  but 
I  can  find  no  more  hi  either  of  them,  for  the  pw- 
ference  of  him  to  Juvenal,  than  the  instructive 
part ;  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  not  that  of  plea- 
sure ;  which  therefore  is  here  allowed  him,  not- 
withsUndin^  what  Scaliger  and  Rigaltius  have 
pleaded  to  the  contrary  for  Juvenal.  And,  to 
show  that  I  am  impartial,  I  will  here  translate 
what  Dacier  has  said  on  that  subject 

•*  I  cannot  give  a  more  just  idea  of  the  two  books 
•f  satires  made  by  Horace,  than  by  comparing 
thrm  to  the  statues  of  the  Sileoi,  to  which  Alci- 
biades  compares  Socrates,  in  the  Symposium. 
•f  hey  were  figures  which  had  nothing  of  agreeable, 
nothing  of  beauty  on  their  outside :  but  when  any 
one  took  the  pains  to  open  them,  and  search  into 
them,  he  there  found  the  figures  of  all  the  deities. 
So,  in  the  shape  tliat  Horace  presents  himself  to 
us,  in  his  satires,  we  see  nothing  at  the  first  view 
which  deservps  our  attention.  It  seems  that  he  is 
rather  an  amusement  for  children,  than  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  men :.  but  when  we  take 
away  bis  crust,  and  that  which  hides  him  from 
our  sight,  when  we  discover  him  to  the  bottom, 
then  we  find  all  the  divinities  in  a  full  assembly : 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  virtues  which  ought  to  be 
the  continual  exercise  of  those,  who  seriously  en- 
deavour to  correct  their  vices.** 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  Dacier,  in  this  noble 
similitude,  has  confined  the  praise  of  his  author 
wholly  to  the  iostructive  part :  the  commendation 
turns  on  this,  and  so  does  that  which  follows. 

'*  In  these  two  books  of  satire,  it  is  the  business 
of  Horace  to  instruct  us  how  to  combat  our  vices, 
to  regulate  our  passioni,  to  follow  nature,  to  give 
bounds  to  our  desires,  to  distinguish  betwixt  truth 
and  falsehood,  and  betwixt  l)ur  conception  of 
things  and  things  themselves  :  to  come  back  from 
our  prejudicate  opinious,    t9  understand   exactly 
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the  principles  and  motives  <rf  all  our  aetkMit ;  aad 
to  avoid  the  ridkule,  into  which  all  men  necei- 
sarily  fall,  who  are  rotoxicated  with  those  notion^ 
which  they  have  received  from  their  masters; 
and  'which  they  obstinately  reuin,  without  exa- 
mhiing  whctter  or  no  they  be  fbundad  oo  right 
reason. 

"  In  a  word,  he  labonn  to  render  us  happy  in  ra^ 
lation  to  ourselves,  agreeable  and  faithful  to  our 
friends,  and  discreet,  serviceable,  and  well-bred  i» 
relation  to  those  with  whom  we  are  obliged  to  live, 
and  to  converse.  To  make  his  figures  intalligible, 
to  conduct  his  readers  through  the  labyrinth  of 
some  perplexed  sentence,  or  obscure  parentheait, 
is  no  great  matter :  and,  as  Epictctos  sayi,  thet^ 
is  nothing  of  beauty  in  all  this,  or  what  'm 
worthy  of  a  prudent  man.  Tlie  principal  busi- 
ness, and  which  is  of  most  importanca  to  us.  Is 
to  show  the  i*e,  the  reason,  and  the  proof  of  bit 
precepts. 

**  They  who  endeavour  not  to  correct  thamselvaf^ 
according  to  so  exact  a  model,  are  just  like  the 
patients,  who  have  open  before  them  a  book  of 
admirable  receipts  for  their  diseases,  and  please 
themselves  with  reading  it,  without  comprehend* 
ing  the  nature  of  the  remedies,  or  how  to  apply 
tliem  to  their  cure." 

Let  Horace  go  off  with  these  encominas,  which 
he  has  so  well  deserved. 

To  conclude  the  contentioo  betwixt  onr  three 
poets,  I  will  use  the  words  of  Virgil,  hi  his  fifth 
.€neid,  where  vEneas  proposes  the  rewards  of  the 
foot-race,  to  the  three  first  who  sbooM  reach  the 
goal.  Tres  prasmia  primi  accipient,  flavaque 
caput  nectentur  oKvA:  Let  these  three  anclentf 
be  preferred  to  all  the  modems ;  as  firrt  arriving 
at  the  goal :  let  them  all  be  crowned  as  victort«, 
with  the  wreath  that  properiy  belongs  to  satire. 
But,  afttr  that,  with  this  diMinction  amoegst 
themselves.  Primus  equum  phaleris  insignem 
victor  habeta  Let  Juvenal  ride  first  in  tri- 
umph. Alter  Amazoniam  pharetram,  plenam- 
quc  sagittis  Threiciis,  lato  quam  circuniplec* 
litur  auro  bajteus,  &  tcreti  sobnectitfigtila  gemma. 
Lea  Horace,  who  is  tbe  second,  and  but  just  the 
second,  carry  off  Uie  quivers  and  tbe  arrows,  as 
the  badges  of  his  satire :  and  the  golden-belt,  and 
the  diamond-button:  Tertius,  ArgolicobocClypeo 
cootentus  abito.  And  let  PersiuS,  tbe  last  of  the 
first  three  worthies,  be  contented  with  this  Grecian 
i>bield,  and  with  victory^  not  only  over  all  the 
Grecians,  who  irere  ignorant  of  the  Roman  satire, 
but  over  all  the  moderns  in  succeeding  ages ;  ex- 
cepting Boitcau  and  your  lordship. 
And  thus  I  have  given  tbe  kislory  of  saUre,  and 
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4^ivc4  it  «Ddni  Ea^os,  to  yoar  kwdriiip ;  Uat  i^  , 
worn  it«  ^fsfc  rudim«nu  of  b«riMty»  to  it«  iMt 
fioliibio^^nd perfection;  chichi?,  ijith  VirgU,  m 
2^8  9<14rei»  k>  Augusta^ 

— -  Qomeu  fiuni  tot  fiene  pet;  aonot, 
Titbooi  priai&  quot  tbest  ah  odgine  Caapir. 
I  said  only  from  Ennuis;  but  I  may  safely  carry 
It  highfr,  Mibras  Uvius  Andronicus;  who,  as  I 
Hvretaid  formerly,  taught  the  firrt  play  at  Rome, 
W  tke  y«ir  ab  urbe  oondk4  cccccxir.  I  have  since 
Amnd  nay  learned  friend,  Mr.  Maidwell,  to  com- 
pute tba  diflterenoe  of  times,  betwixt  Aristophanes 
moA  iivius  Aodiponicus  ,•  and  he  assures  me  from 
^  btit  diroBologers,    that  Phitus,   the  last  of 
Arirtoph^nas't  plays,  was  represented  at  Athens 
»  the  year  of  the  yfth  olympiad  ;  which  agreed 
vith  the  year  urbit  conmue  occrxir.  /  So  that  the 
diffmnoe  of  years  betwixt  Aristophanes  and  An- 
Aonicus  ia  150 1  from  whence  I  have  probably 
deduced,  that  Lirius  Andronicns,  who  was  a  Gre- 
cian, had  read  the  pFays  of  the  oW  comedy,  which 
WtiW  satirleAl,  and  alto  of  the  new ;  for  Menander 
was  fifty  years  before  him,  which  mnst  needs  be  a 
fi»at  light  to  him,  in  his  own  plays,  that  were  of 
tha  aaltrical  natorts.    That  the  Romans  had  farces 
befow  this^  H  IS  true  j  but  then  they  had  no  com- 
munication with  Greece?  so  that  Andronicus  was 
tha  first  who  wrote  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
•omedy,  in  his  play* ;  be  was  imitated  by  Ennius, 
akottt  thirty  ycats  afterwards.^    Though  the  for- 
mer wtit  h^hm  ;  tba  latter,   speaking  properly, 
bagw  tba  Rocnan  satire.  AocordiBg  to  that  descrip- 
tion, whieh  Juveoal  gives  of  It  in  his  fir^t;    quic- 
quid  agUBt  hominei,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
l^odia,  diicttfBus,  nostri  est  forrago  libelti.     This 
J*  tb«t  in  which  I  have  made  bold  to  differ  from 
Caiaubon.  RIgaltins,  Dacier,  and  indeed  from  all 
the  modern  critics,   that  not  Ennius,   but  An- 
dionicus  w«s  the  fint,  who  1^  tbe  Ardtaa  Comadh 
•f  the  Greeks,  added  many  beauties  to  the  first 
rude  and  barbarous  Roman  satire :  which  sort  of 
poem,  thougk  we  had  not  derived  iVom  Rome,  yet 
witure  teadMs  it  mankind,  in  all  ages,  and  in  every 
coMBtry. 

It  ia  but  necenary,  that,  after  so  much  has  been 
said  of  satire,  some  definitioB  of  it  should  be 
given.  Heinsins,  in  hit  dissertations  on  Horace, 
maket  it  for  me,  in  these  wofds ;  *'  Satire  is  a  kind 
of  lioetry,  wtthoot  a  Mriet  of  action,  invented  for 
the  purging  of  our  tnindv;  in  which  human  vioet, 
ignoranoe,  and  erroon,  and  all  things  betidet, 
whieh  are  produced  from  them,  in  every  man,  are 
reverely  repmbended ;  partly  dfamatically,  partly 
rimfdy,  and  tometiinei  in  both  ki»ds  of  ipeakiBf ; 


Vut  ^  tbe  nwit>  i^^figur^'x^  v^^oeeiimi;.^: 
eooaittiiV  lA  %  low  fiuni^ac  na^  chiefly  in  a  thaig 
vid  ^UBgcntmmnerof  ipeech;  Ifiu^  partly,  m^ 
m  %  %e(w(  and  civil  way  of  jettio^;  ^y  i^bicli 
eUh^   Ivitcnd,   oc  Hu^iht^,    q^  in^Ognatio^  in 
moTTcd."— rWhere  I  cimnot  bnt  obtenre*  tliat^ 
oi^uTQ  aiv^  Req^ei^  defioitioig  or  rather  detcQ^ 
t  tjon  of  a^jxfe,   if  icbpUy  fc^oouttKUted  to  tb^ 
SopitiM amy  i  v4.  ejj^Oydiiif  the  wori^i  oC Joveoal 
and  Persins,  at  forc'ign  &oqpi  that  ^undoCpoeBrt 
tbe  cl^ufe  in  the  beginning  oC  it  (  "  without  4 
seci^  of  «ptk«>'>    dittipguithes  ta^  Pt«»erf|t 
from  aUce-pl  w,  wbipb  1^  aU  of  one  action,  a»^ 
one  Qontanued  tenet  of  action.    The  e^ul  or  tcop^ 
of  satire  ^  to  p«rgf  the  pmottt;  to  <ar  it  is  com- 
qaon  to,  th.e  «|Uret  of  invenal  and  Persiiii  t  the  res| 
vbicb  follows,  i|  «)sQ  generally  belonging  to  all 
three  i  till  he  coqiet  upon  uf,  with  the  e^cli^dias 
clause  "  conaitting  in  a  low  fi^^iliar  w%  oCspeecb,'^ 
which  it  the  proper  chacactec  of  Horace;  aad^ 
from   which,  the  olthef  t^o,  for  their  honour  ha 
it  tpoli^a,  are  for  dittany :  but  hpw  come  foif- 
nest  of  style,  and  the  fotniUi^ity  of  woids,  to  b^ 
so  much  the  propriety  of  satire,  th^  withont  them, 
a  poet  can  be  no  more  a  satirist,  than  without 
ritibiUty  he  can  be  a  man  ?  It  the  fault  of  Horaee 
to  be  made  the  TirtUfp  ai?4  naodiog  i^}fi  of  thi«. 
poem  ^    It  the  ^nde  tapkq^  of  FefriiAt,  fnd  the 
sublimity  of  Juvenal  to  be  circomtcribed,  with  tha 
meanneM  of  wordy,  and  vulgarity  of  e^pretsion  > 
If  Horace  refuted  the  paint  of  numbeis,  and  the 
loftiness  of  iguret,  are  they  bound  to  follow  so  ill 
a  precedent }    Let  him  walf^  a-foot  with  bit  pad 
in  bit  band,  for  hit  own  plea^fe;  but  let  nqjt 
them  be  accounted  no  poete,  who  chu^e  to  mount, 
and  show  their  horsemanship,     holiday  it  not 
afraid  to  say,  that  there  never  was  9^^  a  foil,  at 
from  his  odet  to  his  satires,  and  that  he,  injuriously 
to  himself,  uotonod  bis  harp.    The  migestic  way 
of  Persiut  and  Juvenal  was  new  when  they  began 
it,  but  it  is  old  to  ut  i  and  what  poems  have  not, 
with  time,  received  an  alteration  in  their  foshion  ? 
Which  alteration,  tayt  Holiday,  it  to  after-time;,, 
at  good  a  warrant  at  the  firtt    Hat  not  Virgil 
changed  the  manners  of  Hom^r't  heroet  m  his 
^eid  ?   Certainly  he  had,   and  for  the  better. . 
For  Virgil't  y;e  wat  more  civilized,  and  better 
bred :  and  he  writ  according  to  the  politeness  of 
Rome,  under  the  reign  of  Augustas  Caesar ;  not 
to  the  rudeness  of  Agamemnon's  age,  or  the  timet 
of  Homer,    Why  should  we  offer  to  confine  free 
spirit!  to  one  form,  when  we  cannot  to  much  at  con- 
fine our  ^ieji  to  ope  fashion  of  apparel  ?  Would 
not  Ponne't  satires^  which  abound  with  to  nxt^.^ 
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vH,  tpp^r  inoret^hfihAhif,  if  he  tfoA  takfen  cvre  ]  fAhfcct.    I  Inoir  h  itny  be  iM^  M  M&ice  (/f 


6f  bts  SroWs,  and  df  bis  numbcrt  ?  But  be  fWlawed 
^oTttd!  so  very  dote,  th«t  of  necewity  h«  tnurt  fall 
tritb  him:  fcnd  I  may  rtftiy  8*y  H  of  tbb  V»««* 
fcge,  that  if  ke  are  i«>t  to  greit  wili  M  Donne, 
yet  certainly,  Hre  ate  better -pocfti. 

But  I  have  taid  iMoxkf^,   ahd  H  tnay  be  too 
fanich,  ^  tbif  Subject     WiW  your  lordship  be 
pleased  to  f>rolong  ray  auaiedice,  oiily  so  far,  till 
I  tell  your  iny  otm  trivial  thtm0its  how  a  modern 
satire  should  be  made.    1  will  not  deviate  hi  the 
fcaiit  froin    the   i»re<!epts  aod  ettmples  of  the 
ancients,  >(rbo  were  hlways  our  besttoaAenu     I 
will  only  illustrate  therti,  Hid  discord  some  of 
the  bidden  btesutiettn  their  designs,  tMit  <ire  tbM^by 
may  form  our  own  in  imitation  bf  ihMa.     Will 
you  please  bat  to  observe,  that  PefsRis,  nhe  lesM 
tn  dignity  of  mi  Che  three^  has  M^t^itK^ndfng 
bcjtti  the  %rst,  who  bas^ftcovered  to  t^sthis  iih- 
portant  secret,  In  the  designing  6f %  ^petteft  tetife, 
that  It  ought  only  tolWitt>fone*ibje«t;  to  fc^e 
66niSned  to  one  paitleufar  ^^e ;  *  or,  'tt  leatt,  16 
tee  principally.  If  other  viceis  occur  IntbelaMittage- 
knentof  the  chief,  th*y  Aduld  only  bte  tradsfently 
lashed,    and  not  be  insisted  60,  io  bs  to  make, 
the  design  double.    As  ih  ^j(»tayortHe  RttgHah 
ttshiou,  Vhich  we  U\\  a  tragi-toftlfedy,  there  is  to 
te  but  one  maJto  design:  and  tJiough  there  be ■*« 
underplot,  or  st<Wttd  Wlalk  ^Wmlcitl-chamcteh 
knd  advertlures,  yet  they  are  ^bSeiVifnt  to  «le 
'chleffbble,  cartied  along  tihder  H,  atii  hefpiftfgto 
'ft ;  '90  that  the  dratoa  may  hot  seetti  a  aioUsthr 
Vith  two  heads.    Thfts  the  Cop^mhuin  system  'Of 
^he  pftiuets  irfakes  the  ^ToOn  tobelhovcd  by  the 
motion -of  the  Earth,  tifd  oavried  abodt  her  orb, , 
Itf  a  dependent  of  fattrt.    Mascardi,   Ih  Ms  'dis-i 
liourfte  of  the  Doppia   fhvola,   or  ddhble  tabs  in  \ 
^rfays,  gives  an  instance  Of  it,  k  the  fhmous  'pas- 
^ml  t»f  Ouarihi,   called  tl   Pastor  Fldo;   %here 
«C(»rbca  tod  the  Satyr  ai«  (he  dnder*t»ans :  yet  #^ 
''irtay  Wjaii^,  that  Corisca  is  brought  hrto  thebody 
of  the  plot,  and  made  subservient  to  h.     It  Is  cer* 
pan  that  the'divhie  wit  of  iioraee  was  hot  igdoimht 
of  this  rule,   that  a  play,   though  it  consists  of 
many  puts,  must  yet  be  one  in  the  action,  and 
must  drive  on  the  accomplishment  of  one  design; 
for  he  gives  this  very  precept.    Sit  quodvis  sim- 
plex duntaxat  &  unum ;    yet  he  seems  not  much 
to  mind  it  in  his  satires,  many  of  them  consisting' 
of  more  arguments  than  one;    and  the  second 
without  dependance  on  the  first.    Casaubon  has 
observed  this  before  me,  in  his  preference  of  Per- 
siiis  to  Horace :  and  will  have  his  own  beloved 
author    to  be  the  first,  who  found  out,  and  in- 
tiiduced  this  ttethod  of  confiaiog  himself  to  one 


Horace,  that  this  unity  is  not  necessary  ;  becaufft 
the  very  word  tatum  signifies  a  d1*ih  'pH^tifAlly 
stored  with  all  variety  of  fruH  afid  grtitis.  Y<% 
Juvenal,  who  calls  his  poems  =a  f(trfa^,  iMklch  Ik 
a  word  nf  the  Same  sfgnificathm  with  mTm/ A,  bM 
chosen  to  follow  thettme  method  c^  Pewits,  hud 
not  of  Horace.  And  Boileau,  wbiMe  'e^ctfmpl* 
alone  b  a  sufAcient  ahthorHy,  lias  wheAy  con^ 
fined  himself,  hi  aH  his  Sath*^,  to  tlhls  tmity 
Of  design.  That  variety  %hich  Is  tiot  to  be  fecftid 
hi  any  one  safire,  is  at  least,  in  thady.  Written  Wi 
several  occasions.  And  if  A-ariety  be  tjf  ibsohitb 
necessity  ita  every  one  of  them,  iaccorflii^  to  fh* 
etymolOffy  of  the  wtml ;  yet  It  "may  iirisfe  Tialnraliy 
from  one  Subject,  as  it  is  diversfy  TtcHtM  in  thb 
s^eral  ^ubordmate  branches  of  H ;  all  ratting  to 
the  (•hl^f.  It  ^afy  hte  ilhistrated  ttccordhl|[ly  wHft 
variety  tf  ^ampbfs  ih  the  SUbdHMoiM  tf 
it ;  and  "with  ks  mariy  jsrecepts  'as  thrtre  arb 
Vneihbers  of  it ;  which  alto^ther  'irMy  com|^kib 
thttt  oik,  Or  boteh-pOtch,  which  -h  ^ptbptfrtf  a 
satil^ 

Under  this  ottity  of  thame,  oraiA^e^t,  fe  com^ 
prdiended  another  rule  fbr  pci^fhitlngr  the  desi^ 
of  true  satire.  The  poet  fs  bouiid,  %tid  Vbat  ^ 
t^cio,  to  give  "his  Header  sOtfie  Me  pre^c^i*  *df 
inoM  Virtue ;  Mid  to  cdiftioa  bhh  bgvhtst  sOttb 
one  ptertfculttr  vicb  Or  IblTy.  Ofb^'virttt(is,  4ub- 
OiHlhiate  to  the 'first,  may  be  rvk^ommend^,  >^M(k 
that  6bStf  head  ;  and  Othisr  vices  orfollter  raay^bb 
scouiged,  beiAdes  that  which  he  p#iiiclp«lly  to- 
tends.  But  he  is  chiefly  to  hiouleatetsne^frtttt, 
and  insist  on  that.  Thus  Juvenal,  hi  every  wth%, 
excaptiag  the  first,  ties  hhnself  to  o»e  ptfudptfl 
instructive  pomt,  or  to  the  shunning  of  moral  eviL 
C«ren  in  the  sixth,  which  seems  only  mi  irralgti. 
^ent  of  the  a^h<de  Sex  of  womankind,  tti#ro  is% 
latent  admonition  to  avoid  ill  wom^,  by  ftbowWg 
•how  very  few,  who  are  virtuous  bnd^Obd,  atfelo 
be  found  amongst  them.  But  this,  fthottgb  tHe 
wittiest  of  all  bis  sMtires,  has  yet  the  least  of  trtlfh 
or  instruction  in  it  He  has  run  himself  into  Ma 
old  declamatory  way,  and  almost  fbrgOtlen  thAt 
he  was  now  setting  up  for  a  morel  p6et. 

Penios  is  never  wanting  to  us  ih  some  profitabib 
doctrine,  and  in  exposing  the  oppoaite  vices  to  it. 
His  khid  of  philosophy  is  one,  which  is  the  stoic  ; 
and  every  satire  is  a  comment  on  one  particalitr 
dogma  of  that  sect ;  unless  we  will  except  the  ftttt^ 
which  is  agahist  bad  writers ;  and  yet  even  thei% 
he  forgets  not  the  precepts  of  the  porch.  In 
general,  all  virtues  are  every  where  to  be  praised 
and  recommended  to  practice ;  and  all  vices  to  be 
reprehended,  and  made  either  odious  or  ridiculotu: 
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or  ebethero  it  a  fandamental  «rrottr  in  the  whole 


I  have  already  declared  who  are  the  only  per; 

■oas  that  are  the  adequate  object  of  private  ratire, 
and  who  they  are  that  may  fwoperly  he  exposed 
fay  name  for  pablic  examples  of  rices  and  follies : 
and  therefore  I  will  trouhie  jroar  lordship  no  far- 
ther with  tbeia.    Of  the  best  and  6nest  manner  of 
satire,  I  have  said  enough  in  the  comparison  betwist 
Juvenal  and  Horace :  it  is  that  sharp,  well-man- 
nered way  of  laughing  a  folly  out  of  countenance, 
of  which  your  lordship  is  the  best  master  in  this 
i^ge.     I  will  proceed  to  the  versiBcation,  which  is 
most  pit^r  for  it,  and  add  somewhat  to  what 
I  have  said  already  on  that  subject '  The  sort  of 
▼erse  which  is  called  burlesque,  consisting  of  eight 
syllnbles,  or  four  foet,  is  that  which  our  excel- 
lent Hndtbrass  has  chosen.    I  o^ght  to  have  men- 
tioned him  before,  when  I  spake  of  Xkmne  {  but 
by  a  slip  of  an  old  man's  memory,  he  was  for- 
gotten,   llie  worth  of  his  poem  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  commendation,  and  he  is  above  m^ 
censures    his  satire   is  of   the  Varronian  kind, 
though  unmhced  with  prose.    The  choice  of  his 
numbers  is  suitable  enough  to  his  design,  as  he 
has  managed  it:  but  in  any  other  hand,  the  short- 
ness of  his  verse,  and  the  quick  returns  of  rhyme, 
bad  debased  the  dignity  of  s^le.    And  besides, 
the  donble  rhyme  (a  necessary  companion  of  bur- 
lesque writiiig)  is  not  so  proper  for  manly  satire. 
for  it  turns  earnest  too  much  to  jest,  and  gives 
m  &  boyish  kind  of  pleasure.   It  tkkles  ankwardly 
with  a  kind  of  pain,  to  the  best  sort  of  readers; 
we  axe  pleased  nngrateAiUy,  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
against  our  liking.    We  thank  him  not  for  giving 
as  that  unseasonable  delight,  when  we  know  he 
could  have  given  us  a  better,  and  more  solid.    He 
might  have  left  that  task  to  others,   who,   not 
bemg  able  to  put  in  thought,  can  only  make  us 
grin  with  the  excrescence  of  a  word  of  two  or 
three  syllables  in  the  close.    It  is,  indeed,  bekyw 
so  great  a  master  to  make  use  of  such  a  little 
instrument.     But  his  good  sense  is  perpetually 
shining  through  all  he  writes;  it  affords  us  not 
the  time  of  finding  foults.    We  pass  through  the 
levity  of  hia  rhjrme,  and  are  immediately  carried 
into  some  admirable  useful  thought.    After  all, 
he  has  chosen  this  kind  of  verse ;  and  has  written 
the  best  in  it:    aud  bad  he  taken  ao«tber,    he 
would  alwaya  have  excelled.     As  we  say  of  a 
cpurt  favourite,  that  whatsoever  bis  office  be,  he 
still  makes  it  uppermost,  and  must  beneficial  to 
himself.  ' 

The  quickness  of  your  imagination,   my  lord, 
has  already  prevented  me  ^  and  you  kr.ow  befcte- 


hmid,  that^  would  prefer  the  irene  €i  tan  lylk* 
bias,  which  we  call  the  English  heroie,  to  that  of 
eight.  This  is  truly  my  opinion :  for  this  soit  ef 
number  is  nK>re  roomy:  the  thought  can  turn 
itself  with  greater  ease  in  a  larger  compass.  l^Hien 
the.  rhyme  <!omes  too  thick  upoa  us,  it  straiteba 
the  expression;  we  are  thinking  of  the  close, 
when,  we  should  be  employed  in  adorning  the 
thought.  It  makes  a  poet  giddy  with  turning  in 
a  space  too  narrow  for  his  imagination ;  he  loses 
many  beauties,  without  gaining  on*  advantage* 
For  a  burlesque  rhyme,  I  have  already  concluded 
to  be  none ;  or  if  it  were,  it  is  more  easily  pur- 
chased in  ten  syllaldes  than  in  eight :  in  both  oc<* 
casioBt  it  is  as  m  a  teD^pis-ooort»  when  the  strokes 
of  greater  force  are  given,  when  we  strike  out 
and  play  at  length,  Tasso  and  Boileaa  bava 
left  us  the  best  examples  of  this  way,  in  the  Sec- 
chia  Rapita,  and  the  Lntrin.  And  next  then 
Merlin  Goocigus  in  his  Baldus.  I  will  speak  only 
of  the  two  former,  because  the  latter  is  written  in 
latin  vene.  The  Seechia  RapiU  is  an  Italian 
poem,  a  «ithne  of  the  Varronian  kind.  It  ii 
written  in  the  stanza  of  eight,  which  is  their 
measure  for  heroic  verse.  The  words  are  stately^ 
the  numben  smooth,  the  turn  both  of  thooghtg 
and  words  is  happy.  The  first  six  lines  of  tba 
stanra  seem  maiestical  and  severe,  but  the  t«« 
last  turn  them  all  into  a  pleasant  ridicule.  Boi* 
lean,  if  I  am  not  much  deoelyed,  has  modelled 
from  hence  his  fomoua  Lutrin.  He  had  read  the 
burlesque  poetry  of  Soarron,  with  some  kind  of 
indignation,  as  witty  as  it  was,  and  found  nothing 
in  Franoo-that  was  worthy  of  his  imitation.  But 
he  copied  the  Italian  so  well,  that  his  own  may 
pass  for  an  originai  He  writes  it  in  the  French 
heroic  verse,  and  calls  it  an  heroic  poem :  has 
subject  is  trivial,  but  his  verse  is  noble.  I  douhlt 
not  but  he  had  Viigil  in  bis  eye,  for  we  find 
many  admirable  imitations  of  him,  and  some 
parodies;  as  parttculariy  this  passage  m  thefoiirtli 
of  theJEneids: 

Nee  tibi  Diva  parens ;  generisnec  Dardanus  anctor, 
Perflde;  sed  duris  genuit  te  cautttnis  borrens 
Caucasus;  Hyroameque adtt^mnt nbera tigres. 
Which  be  thus  translates,  keeping  to  the  words, 
but  altering  the  sense : 

Non,  ton  Pere  a  Paris,  ne  fut  point  Boulanger : 
Et  tu  n'cs  poiut  du  sang  de  Gervais  Horologer : 
Ta  Merc  ne  ftjt  point  la  Maitresse  d'un  Cocbe ; 
Caucase  dans  ses  flancs,  te  forma 'd^une  Roche » 
UneTlgrcsse  afTreusc,  enquelque  Autre  ^cart(, 
Te  fit,  avcc  son  laict,  sucoer  sa  Cruaut^. 
And,  as  Virgil  in  his  fourth  Georgfc  of  the  Bees 
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petpetuatty  raises  the  lownest  of  bis  sabject,  by 
tlie  loftioets  of  bis  wonUi  and  eooobles  it  by 
comparisons  dravn  from  empires,  and  from  mo- 
narcbs. 

Admiranda  tibi  leviom  spectacola  remm, 
Maf  oanimosqne  Duces,  tottnaqne  ordine  gentis 
Mores  &  stadia,  &  popnloe,  k  pradia  dicam. 
And  again : 

Sic  Genuus  immortole  manent;    multosque 

per  annos 
Stat  fortaoa  domus,  &  avi  numerantar  avonun.    ' 

We  sec  Boileau  pursuing  him  in  the  same  flights ; 
and  scarcely  yielding  to  bis  matter.  This,  I  think, 
my  lord,  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  and  most  noble 
kind  of  satire.  Here  is  the  majesty  of  the  heroic, 
finely  mixed  wkh  the  venom  of  the  other;  and 
raising  the  delight,  which  otherwise  would  be  flat 
and  vulgar,  by  the  sublimity  of  the  expression. 
I  could  say  somewhat  more  of  the  delicacy  of 
this  and  some  other  of  his  satires ;  but  it  might 
turn  to  his  prejudice,  if  it  were  carried  back  to 
France. 

I  have  given  your  lordship  but  this  bare  bint, 
in  what  manner  this  sort  of  satire  may  best  be 
manafed.     Had  I  time,  I  could  enlarge  on  the 
beautiful  turns  of  words  and  thoughts ;  which  are 
as  requisite  in  this,  as  in  heroic  poetry  itself;  of 
which  the  satire  is  undoubtedly  a  species.     With 
these  beautiful  turns  1  confess  myself  to  have  been 
unacquainted,  till   about  twenty  years  ago,  in  a 
conversation  which  I  had  with  that  noble  wit  of 
Scotland,    sir  George  Mackenzie:  he  asked  me 
why  I  did  not  imitate  in  my  verses  the  turns  of 
Mr.  Waller  and  sir  John  Denham ;  of  which  he 
repeated  many  to  me.     1  had  often  read  with 
pleasure,  and  with  some  profit,  those  two  fathers 
of  our  English  poetry;    but  bad   not  seriously 
enough  considered  those  beauties  which  give  the 
last  perfection  to  their  works.     Some  sprinklings 
of  this  kind  I  had  also  formerly  in  my  plays ;  but 
they  were  casual,    and  not  designed.      But  this 
hiat,^thus  seasonably  given  me,  fint  made   me 
sensible  of  my  own  wants,  aivd  brought  me  after- 
wards to  seek  for  the  supply  of  them  in  other  En- 
glish authors,     f  looked  over  the  darling  of  my 
youth,  the  famous  Cowley  ;  there  I  found,  instead 
of  them,  the  {loints  of  wit,  and  qnirks  of  epigram, 
even  in  the  Oavidei«,  an  heroic  poem,  which  U  of 
an  opposite  nature  to  those  pncrilitics;  but  no 
elt^gant  turns  either  on  tlie  word  or  on  the  thotiirht 
Then  I  consulted  a  greater  genius  (without  offence 
to  the  manes  of  that  noble  author)  I  mean  Milton; 
but    as    he  endtfayours  every   wh^re   to  express 
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Homer,  whose  age  had  not  arrived  to  that  fin©-  ^ 
ness,    I  found  in  him  a   true  sublimity,    lofty 
thoughU,  Which  were  clothed  with  admirable  Gre- 
cisms,   alid  ancient  words,   whi<^  be  had  been 
digging  from  the  i^pes  of  Chauoer  and  Spenser, 
and  which,  with  all  their  rusticity,  bad  aomewhat 
of  venerable  in  them.    But  I  found  not  there 
neither  that  for  which  I  looked.    At  last  I  had  re- 
course to  his  master,  Spenser,  the  author  of  that 
immortal  poem  called  The  Fairy  Queen;    and 
there  I  met  with  that  which  I  had  been  looking 
for  so  long  in  vain.    Spenser  bad  studied  Virgil 
to  as  nmcb  advantage  as  Milton  had  dene  Homer; 
and  among  the  rest  of  his  exoellenciei  bad  copied 
that     Looking  forther  into  the  Italian,  I  found 
Tasso  had  done  the  same ;  nay  more,  that  jUl  the 
sonnets  in  that  language  are  on  the  turn  of  the 
first  thought ;  which  Mr.  WaJsb,  in  bis  late  m- 
genious  preface  to  bis  poems,  has  observed.    In 
short,  Virgil  and  Ovid  are  the  two  principal  foon- 
tains  of  them  in  Utin  poem.    And  the  Franch 
at  this  day  are  so  fond  of  them,  that  they  judge 
them  to  be  the  first  beauties.    Delicate  &  bien 
toume,  are    the   highest  coounendatioiit  which 
they  bestow  on  somewhat  which  they  think  a 
master-piece. 

An  example  on  the  torn  of  words,  amongst  a 
thousand  othera,  is  that  in  the  last  book  of  Ovid'e 
Metamorphoses : 

Hen  quantum  soelus  est,  in  visceta,  viscera 

condi^' 
Coogestoqneavidom  pingoescere  ctrpore  oorpuf ; 
Alteriusque,  animantem  animantie  viverc  leto ! 

An  example  on  thatom  both  of  thoughts  atad 
words  is  to  be  fotmd  in  Catullus;  m  the  complaint 
of  Ariadne,  when  she  was  left  by  ITieseuS: 
Turn  jam  nulla  virojuranti  fcemiuacredat; 
Nulla  viri  gperct  sermones  esse  fideles: 
Qui  dum    aliquid   cupiens    aoimos  ^praigestlt 

apisci. 
Nil  metuunl  jurare ;  nihil  promittere  parcunt, 
Sed  simul  ac  cupidae  mentis  satiaU  libido  es^ 
Dicta  nihil  metucre;  nihil  perjurit  cuiant. 

An  extraordinary  turn  upon  the  words,  is  that 
in  Ovid's  Epistol*  Heroidum  of  Sappho  to  Phaon: 
Si  nisi  quae  formi  polerit  te  digna  videri. 
Nulla  futora  tua  est ;  nulla  futun  tua  est 


Lastly,  a  torn  which  I  cannot  say  is  absolutely 
on  words,  for  the  thought  tuns  with  them,  is  in 
the  fourth  Oeorgic  of  Virgil  f  where  Orpheus  is 
to  receive  his  wife  from  Hel,  on  express  con- 
dition not  to  look  on  her  ta  ^  w«  come  ob 
Karth  : 
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*96  DRYDEN^S  TRANSLATIONS. 

Ciim  mMU  incatittitn  aenttntia  ccpit  Afflatfte»; 
Igndscenaa  quidem,  scirent  rf  igno#cereiimn*i. 

T  i^n  nftt  harden  y6«r  Lordihip  with  more  of 
thftti ;  fhr  I  write  lo  a  winter,  who  «iider»taiidsj 
^^Mta  Mtter  than  mywlf.  Bdt  Iiaiay  •irf'BJy  «»-  [ 
:tlti«te  them  <o  be  Ifttat  bcatUaes :  I  mi^  ^o«:etod  i 
^180110  tWe  ine^hai^  hftmAie*  of  heroic  wne ;  bat 
'^  hk*^  yet  tto'Eogltfh  prowrtia,  aotsoraacfcrns, 
te  tolferaWc  ai<!tiofiary,  or  a  gramtiiar ;  » that  our 
^angnage  k  in  a  mairaer  b»bawiw ;  mnd  what 
.gov«rn(rveot  -wHl  encottmge  any  one.  Or  tnore, 
>#ho  «re  eApahle  of  riflmng  it,  1  I«(*wth*:  but 
««f  hh%  uhder  a^uMtc  ejcpeniurcatt  "gb  thwngh  wtth 
iR.  And  1  rtrth*rfaariidediiBrtiatoaftticUng4»ag«s, 
than  bope  tfn  «df«R5ement  of  it  m  the  ^pfaKiit 

I  tai  §611  fpeakiag  to  yon,  my  Viwit  fhongh.j 
In  aM  pwbahHlty.  you^we  «lreafciy  oot  df  hiairtag.j 
.igwhhig,  whicJh  »iny  meatme*  «ta  jiwdude,  tet 
%tfrtby  «f  thiilong'attanlk*.  Btat  I  into  cJo«lw'to| 
ftihe  titfn  )>Mitloa  <of  Ahi4lMm:  4f  thet^  be  Mn{ 
tightebits  4hi«i,  in  thil  ^rtwt-prdhtte,  ^pare  itfbr| 
riheivMhe;  ttMl^altoftptttie'Uieii^t  cfty,  becauie 
4t4ahdt  a  little  one. 

I  would  excTMse  the  pcrfbrmance  of  th!«  transhi^ 
Hi(jn,  if  It  wero^BU  tily  mmHi  ;  but  the  better,  though 
««iot  the^re*l*np*rt,  being'  the  woric  ofiome'gentle- 

mcn,  who  have  focceeded  very  happily  in  theii* 

nndertakiagi  let  their  aaceHenoieaatoneforUy 

imperfections,  and  those  of  my  soni,  I  have  peru- 
sed ^ooie  of  Uio^aatirea,  i^iofa  are  done  by  other 

>and8$  Mid  a*ey  acem  to  me  aa  perfect  in  their 
.kind,  as  aay  thing  I  hava-  seen  in  English  Terse. 

The  common  way  whioh Ve^have  taken,  -isnot  a 

literal  translation,  but  a  kind  of  paraphrase ;' or 

•omcwhat  whuh  is  yet  more  loose,  betwixt  a  para- 
phrase and  imitation.     It  was  not  possible  for  us, 

or  any  men,  to  have  made  it  pleasant  any  other 

way.  If  reAfiening  the  exact  sense  6f  those  authors, 

almost  line  for  line,  had  been  our  bCisiness,  Barten 

Holiday  had  d  jna  it  already  to  our  hands :  and, 

by  Ihe  h^p  of  his  learned  notes  and  illustrations, 

not  only  Juveiial  and  Fersius,   but  what  is  yet 

more  dbsCurc,    his  0wn  verses,    might  be  under- 

•<lood. 

But  he  Wrtjte  fbr  fhtae,  «nd  wrote  to  scholars  t 

we  write  only  ft>r  the  pleasure  and  entertainment 

of  those  gentlemen  and  ladles,  who,  though  they 

are  not  sciholais,  a  re  not  ignorant:  persons  of  un- 
derstanding and  good  sense  $  who,  not  having  been 

ooorersant  in  the  *  original,  or  at  least  not  having 

jnada  Latin  vwne  lao  moch  th«r  .business  w  to  be 

•ritict  in  it,  woal^  bt  $lad  to  find,  if  the  wit  of 


oar  two.great  authors  be  answcrabhp  to  their  ^unc 
Md  -rcpntatloh  hi  thfe  wof Id.  \f^  have  therefore 
enaesrroured  to  give  the  pttblic  a^l  itib  satisfiurtkA 
we  are  able  in  this  kind. 

And  if  we  «re  not  tttog^lhfrto  ftdAfbt  to  war 
author,  as  our  pwriaoiasore,  Ii6Iiii|r  and  8la|>yl- 
tons  ytwetnayAaMangetoatiPwiiwtthispiai^, 
that  we  shall  be  fhr  more  pleasing  to  our '■wstdeas. 
We  have  followed  our  authors  at  greater  distanoe, 
though  not  step  by  step,  as  they  have  done.  For 
oftentimes  they  have  gone  so  close,  that  they  have 
trod  on  the  heels  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  and  h«rt 
them  by  their  too  near,  approach*  A  noble  author 
would  not  be  pnrsued  too  elose  by  a  translator. 
W^  rose  his  Kpirlt,  when  we  thirtk  to  take  his 
body.  The  grosser  pait  remains  with  us,  but  th^ 
soiil  is  'flown  away,  In  some  noble  etpre^ian,  or 
some  delicfite  turn  df  words,  or  thought  lliits 
iSfoTiday,  who  made  this  way  his  choice,  seheed 
t!h^  meaning  af  Jnvetttil ;  bntthe'pbehry  hasmtways 
scaped  him. 

They  who  wfH  ndt  gtaiit  me,  "lli«  pleasure  ia 
one  of  the  ends  of  poetry,  hot  that  it  Is  only  a 
means  of  compassinfg  the  octly  erid,  which  U  in- 
struction; mutt  yet  Allow,  that  wiCboat  the  meana 
of  pleasure,  the  Instruction  is  btft  a  bate  and  dry 
philosophy ;  a  crude  prCpanition  Of  morals,  which 
we  may  have  from  AridtCtle  and  %pictetos,  Vith 
more  profit  than'from  any  pow  :  neither  Holidays 
Xior  "Stapylton  have  Imitated  Juvenal,  in  the 
poetical  part  of  him,  his  diction  and  bis  elo« 
cntipn.  Nor"  had  they '  beAi  poets,  *as  neither  (jf 
them  were;  yet  in  the  way  they  took,  it  was 
imposftible  for  them  to  have  snccecded  in  the 
poetic  part. 

The  ^gUsli  verse,  which  we  cAll  heroic,  coosirts 
6f  more  than  ten  syllables ;  thc'Latin  hexameter 
sometimes  rises  to  seventeen ;  as  for  example,  t!d^ 
verse  hi  VirgU : 

Pulverulenta  putrem  sonittt  quatit  ungula 
campum. 

Here  is  the  difierence  of  no  less  than  seven  syllables 
in  a  line  betwixt  the  English  and  the  Latin.  Now 
the  medium  o^  these,  is  about  fourteen  syllables ; 
because  the  dactyle  is  a  mora  frequent  foot  in 
hexameters  than  the  spondee. 

But '  Holiday,  without  considering  that  he  writ 
with  the  disadvantage  of  four  syllables  less  in  every 
verse,  endeavours  to  make  one  of  his  lines  to  com- 
prehend the  sense  of  one  of  Juvenars.  According 
to  the  falsity  of  the  proposition  was  the  success. 
He  was  forced  to  crowd  his  verse  with  Ill-flounding 
monosyllables,  of  which  our  barbarous  language 
affirrdi  luia  a  wild  plenty  $  and  by  that  means  he. 
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MriTed  -  tt  hit  podastic  eml,  which  tras  to  make 
m  literal  traoslatioo :  his  verses  have  nothing  of 
yreats  in  them,  but  only  the  worst  part  of  it,  the 
Thyme;  and  that,  into  the  bargain,  is  far  from 
^ood.  Bat,  which  is  more  intolerable,  by  cramming 
his  ill-chosen,  and  worse  sounding  monosyllables 
•o  close,  together,  the  very  sense  which  he  en- 
deavours to  explain,  is  become  more  obscure  than 
that  of  his  author.  So  that  Holiday  himself  can- 
not be  understodd,  without  as  large  a  commentary, 
aa  that  which  he  makes  on  his  two  authors.  For 
iny  own  part,  1  can  make  a  shift  to  find  the  mean  • 
ing  of  Juvenal  without  his  notes  but  his  trsinsla- 
tlon  is  more  difficult  than  his  author.  And  I  find 
beauties  in  the  Latin'  to  recompense  my  pains ; 
but  in  Holiday  and  Stapylton,  my  ears,  in  the 
first  place,  are  mortally  offended  ;  and  then  their 
sense  is  so  perplexed,  that  I  return'  to  the  original, 
as  the  more  pleasing  task,  as  well  as  the  more 
easy. 

This  must  he  said  for  our  translation,  that  if  we 
give  not  the  whole  sense  of  Juvenal,  yet  we  give 
^the  most  considerable  part  of  it,  we  give  it,  in 
general,  s^  clearly,  that  few  notes  are  sufficient  to 
make  us  intelligible.  We  make  our  author  at 
least  appear  in  a  poetic  dress.  We  have  actually 
made  him  more  sounding,  and  more  elegant,  than 
he  was  before  in  English :  and  have  endeaiv^ured 
to  onake  him  speak  that  kind  of  English,  which  he 
would  have  spoken  had  he  lived  in  Kogland,  and 
h^  written  to  this  age.  If  sometimes  any  of  ns ' 
(and  it  Is  but  seldom)  make  htm  exprsss  the  customs 
md  manners  of  our  native  country,  rather  than  of 
Rome,  R  is,  either  when  there  was  some  kind  of 
analogy,  betwixt  their  customs  and  oars ;  or  when, 
to  make  him  more  easy  to  vulgar  understandings, 
we  give  him  those  manners  which  are  familiar  to 
as.  But  I  dafcnd  not  this  innovation^  it  is  enough 
if  I  can  excuse  it  For,  to  speak  sincerely,  the 
manners  of  nations  and  ages  are  not  to  be  coo- 
founded  :  we  should  either  make  them  English,  or 
leave  them  Roman*  If  this  can  neither  be  de- 
ftuded,  nor  excused,  let  it  be  pardoned,  at  least, 
bet»ase  it  is  acknowledged :  and  so  much  the  more 
'easily,  as  being  a  fault  which  is  never  committed 
without  some  pleasure  to  tlie  reader. 

Thus,  my  lord,  having  troubled'  you  with  a 
tedious  visit,  the  best  manners  will  be  shown  in 
the  least  ceremony.  I  will  slip  away  while  jrour 
back  is  turned,  abd  while  you  are  otherwise  em- 
ployed: with  gn^eat  confusion,  for  having  enter 
tained  you  so  long  with  this  discourse;  and  for 
having  no  other  recompense  tn  make  you,  than 
the  worthy  labours  of  my  feD^-tond^rtaken  in 
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this  work,   and   the  thankful  adLBOwL>dgm«at^ 
prayers,  and  perpetual  good  wishes,  of, 
my  lord, 
your  loidship*8 
most  obliged,  most  humble, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 
^ug.,  18,  I6W.  JOHN  DRTOEN. 
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Tax  ARctJMXirr. 

The  poet  gives  us  first  a  kind  of  humorous  reasoQ 
for  his  writing:  that  being  provoked  by  hairing 
so  many  ill  poets  rehearse  their  works,  he  does 
himself  justice  on  them,  by  giving  them  as  bad 
as  they  bring.  But,  since  no  man  will  rank 
himself  with  ill  writers,  it  is  easy  to  conclude 
that  if  such  wretches  could  draw  an  audience^ 
be  thoi^ht  it  no  hard  matter  to  exc^  them, 
and  gain  a  greater  esteem  with  the  public.  Next 
hfe  informs  us  more  openly,  why  he  rather 
addicU  himself  to  satire,  than  any  other  kind 
of  'poetry.  And  here  he  discovers  that  it  is 
not  so  much  his  indignation  to  ill  poets,  as  to 
ill  men,  which  has  prompted  him  to  write** 
He  therefore  give  us  a  summary  and  general 
view  of.  the  vices  and  follies  reigning  in 
his  time.  So  Uiat  this  first  satire  is  the  natural 
ground-work  of  all  the  rest  Herein  he  confines 
himself  to  no  one  subject,  but  strikes  indifferenUy 
at  aU  men  in  his  way:  in  every  following 
satirelie  has  .chosensome  particular  moral  which 
he  would  inculcate ;  and  lashes  Mme  particular 
vice  ol>  folly  (an  art  with  which  our  lampoonwre  are 
TBOt  much  acquainted).  But  our  poet  being 
desirous  tp  reform  his  own  age,  but  not  daring 
to  attempt  it  by  an  overt-act  ofnaming  living  per- 
rons, inveighs  only  against  ^hose  who  were  in- 
famous  m  the  times  immediately  preceding  hit. 
itfhereby  he  not  only  gives  a  foir  warning  to 
great  men,  that  their  memory  lies  at  tha 
mercy  of  future  poeU  and  historians,  but  aiso^ 
with  a  finer  stroke  of  hi<  pen,  brands  even  thw 
living,  and  penonates  them  under  dead  men't 
names. 

I  have  avoided  as  moch  as  I  could  possibly  th« 
borrowed  leamingof  marginal  notes  and  illustra- 
tions,  and  for  that  reason  have  translated  thli 
wthts  somewhat  hurgciy.  And  freely  own  (it  it 
be  a  fault)  that  I  have  likewise  omitted  most  of 
the  proper  names,  because  I  thought  they  would 
not  much  edify  tlie  re^er.  To  conclude,  if  ia 
two  or  three  pUcc*  I  have  deserted  all  the  com- 
mentators, it  is  because  they  first  deserted  mw 
author;  or  at  least  have  left  him  jn  so  mucM 
obacurity,  that  too  much  room  is  left  for 
guetsing. 

Sritfc  shall  I  hear,  and  never  quit  the  tcot^, 
stunn'd  with boarm  Codfus'  The.^  o*«MMl«*ac! 
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Sliall  this  man's  elegies  and  t'  otlier^s  play 
UnpunishM  murder  a  long  summer's  day  ? 
Hugo  Telephus,  a  formidable  page, 
Cries  vengeance ;  and  Orestes'  bulky  rage, 
Unsattsfy'd  with  margins  closely  writ. 
Foams  o'er  the  covers,  and  not  finishM  yet. 
No  man  can  take  a  more  familiar  note 
Of  his  own  home,  than  I  of  Vulcan's  grot. 
Or  Mars  bis  grove,  -or  hollow  winds  that  blow 
From  Etna's  top,  or  tortur'd  gho«ts  below. 
I  know  by  rutc  the  €im'd  exp£»its  of  Greece  } 
1*he  Centaurs*  fury,  and  the  golden  fleece ; 
I'hrough  the  thick  shades  th'  eternal  scribbler 

bawla. 
And  shades  the  statues  on  their  pedestals. 
The  best  and  worst  on  the  same  theme  emplojrt 
His  Muse,  and  plag^ues  us  with  an  equal  noise. 

ProTok'd  by  these  incorrigible  fools, 
I  left  declaiming  in  pedantic  schools ; 
Where,,  with  men-boys,  I  strove  to  get  renown, 
Advising  Sylla  to  a  private  gown. 
But,  since  the  world  with  writing  b  possest, 
ril  Tersify  in  spite;  and  do  my  best. 
To  make  as  much  waste  paper  as  the  rest . 

But  why  1  lift  aloft  the  Satire's  rod. 
And  tread  the  path  which  famM  Lncilius  trod, 
Attend  the  causes  which  my  Mnse  have  led : 
When  sapless  eunncht  mount  the  marriage-bed. 
When  mannish  Mevia,  that  two-handed  whore. 
Astride  on  horse-back  hunts  the  Tuscan  boar. 
When  all  our  lords  are  by  his  wealth  ontvy'd, 
Wliose  razor  on  my  callow  beai^  was  try'd  i 
When  1 1)eboId  the  spawn  of  conquer'd  Nile, 
Crispinus,  both  in  birth  and  manners  vile, 
IPacing  in  pomp,  with  cloke  of  Tyrian  dye, 
ChangM  oft  a-day  for  needless  luxury; 
And  finding  oft  occasion' to  be  fiinn'd. 
Ambitious  to  produce  his  lady-band ; 
Chaiig'd    with  light  summer-rings  his  fingert 

sweat, 
Unable  to  support  a  gem  of  weight : 
Snch  fulsome  objecta  meeting  every  where, 
Tis  bard  to  write,  but  harder  to  fbrbear. 
To  Tiew  80  lewd  a  town,  and  to  refrain. 
What  hoops  of  iron  could  my  spleen  contain  ! 
When  plying  MaCho,  borM  abroad  for  air. 
With  his  ht  paunch  fills  bis  new-fashioo*d  chair. 
And,  after  him,  the  wretch  in  pomp  convey'd. 
Whose  evidence  his  lord  and  friend  betrayM, 
And  but  the  wi^'d  occasion  does  attend. 
From  the  poor  nobles  the  last  spoils  to  rend, 
Whom  ev*n  spies  dread  as  their  superior  fiend. 
And  bribe  with  presents ;  or,  when  presents  fail. 
They  send  their  prostituted  wives  for  bail : 
When  m'ght-perfoimance  holds  the  place  of  merit, 
And  brawn  and  back  the  next  of  km  disherit; 
For  such  good  parts  are  In  preferment's  way. 
The  rich  old  madam  never  fails  to  pay 
Iler  legacies,  by  nature's  standard  given, 
'  One  gams  an  ounce,  another  gains  eleven : 
A  dear-bought  bargain,  all  things  duly  weigh'd. 
For  which  their  thriee-concocted  blood  is  paid  : 
With  looks  as  wan,  as  be  who  in  the  brake 
At  unawares  has  trod  upon  a  snake ; 
Or  play'd  at  Lyons  a  declaiming  prize. 
For  which  the  vanquish'd  rhetorician  dies.  ^ 

What  indignatimi  boih  within  my  veins. 
When  peijur'd  guardians,   proud  with  impious 

gains, 
Cboks  lip  the  stteets,  too  narrow  for  their  trains ! 
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Whose  wards,  by  want  bctra|r'd>  to  cHmes  life  IcdU 
Too  foul  to  name,  too  fulsome  to  be  read ! 
When  he  who  pilPd  his  province  scapes  the  laws. 
And  keeps  hto  money,  though  he  lost  hi*  cause: 
His  fine  begg'd  off,  c6ntemns  his  infismy. 
Can  rise  at  twelve,  and  get  him'dronk  ere  three: 
Enjoys  his  exile,  and,  condemn'd  in  vain, 
Leaves  thee,  prevailing  province,  to  comptem? 

Such  vilhiiaies  rous'd  Horace  into  wrath: 
And  'tis  more  noble  to  pnnue  bis  path« 
Than  an  old  tale  of  Diomede  repeat. 
Or  labouring  after  Hercules  to  sweat. 
Or  wandering  in  the  winding  maze  of  Crete  ; 
Or  with  the  winged  smith  aloft  to  fly. 
Or  fluttering  perish  with  his  foolish  bOQr- 

With  what  impatience  must  the  Mnse  behold 
The  wife,  by  her  procuring  husband  sold  ! 
For  th(M^  thef  law  makes  null  th»  adultev€r»s  dcecl 
Of  lands  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  succeed; 
Who  his  taught  eyes  up  to  the  cieling  throws. 
And  sleeps  all  over  but  his  wakeful  nose. 
When  he  dares  hope  a  cotonel's  command. 
Whose  comsers  kept,  ran  out  his  father's  land; 
Who  yet  a' stripling,  Kero's  chariot  drove, 
Whirl'd  o'er  the  streets,  while  his  vain  master 

strove 
With  boasted  art  to  please  his  emiuch-Iow. 

Would  it  not  make  a  modest  author  dare 
To  draw  his  table-book  within  the  square. 
And  fill  with  notes,  when,  lolling  at  his  ease, 
Msecenas-like,  the  happy  rogue  he  sees 
Borne  by  six  wearyM  slaves  in  open  view. 
Who  cancel'd  an  old  will,  and  forg'd  a  new : 
Made  wealthy  at  the  small  exp^fise  of  signing 
With  a  wet  seal,  and  a  fresh  interlining  ? 
The  lady,  next,  requires  a  lashing  line. 
Who  squeez'd  a ^oaid  into  her  fansband's  wine: 
So  well  the  £uhiooable  medicine  thrives. 
That  now  'tis  practised  ev'n  by  country  wives: 
Foisoning,  without  regard  of  fame  or  foar: 
And  spotted  corpse  art  frequent  oo  the  bier, 
Wouid'st  thou  to  honours  and  preferments  climb  ?. 
Be  bold  in  mischief,  dare  some  mighty  crime. 
Which  dungeons,  death,  or  banishment  deserves? 
For  virtue  is  but  drily  prak'd,  anjl  starves 
Great  men,  to  great  crimas,  owe  their  plate  embostg 
Fair  palaces,  and  furniture  of  cost  ^ 
And  high  conunands :  a  sneaking  sin  is  IdsL 
Who  can  behold  that  rank  old  letch^r  keep 
His  son's  corrupted  wif^,  and  hope  to  sle^  ? 
Or  that  male-harlot,  or  that  unfledg'd  boy^ 
Eager  to  sin,  before  he  can  enjoy  ? 
If  nature  could  not,  anger  would  indite 
Such  woliil  stoflTas  1  or  Sbadwdl  write. 

Count  from  the  time,  since  pld  Deucnlion'sboaly 
Rais'd  by  the  flo9d,  did  on  Pamassns  float ; 
And,  scarcely  mooring  on  the  cliff,  implored 
An  oracle  how  man  might  be  restor'd ; 
When  soften'd  stones  and  vital  breath  ensd'd. 
And  vii^gins  naked  w«re  by  loven  view'd ; 
Whatever  since  that  golden  age  was  done. 
What  human  kind  desires,  and  what  they  shnn. 
Rage,  passions,  pleasures,  impotence  of  will. 
Shall  this  satirical  collection  fill. 

What  age  so  large  a  crop  of  vices  bore. 
Or  when  was  avarice  extended  more  >  ' 
When  were  the  dice  with  more  profusion  thrown  I ' 
The  weli-fill'd  fob  not  empty'd  now  alone. 
But  g^estCETi  fer  whole  patrimonies  pby  ; 
The  steward  briofs  the  deeds  whiob  mmtcpnTcy 
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The  lost  estate :  vrhat  more  than  madness  reigns, 
\Vhen  one  short  sitting  many  hundreds  drains, 
And  not  enough  is  left  bim  to  supply 
Board-irages,  or  a  footman's  livery  ? 

What  age  so  many  summer- seats  did  see  ? 
Or  which  of  our  forefiithers  far*d  so  well. 
As  on  seven  dishes,  at  a  private  meal  ? 
Clients  of  old  were  feasted ;  How  a  poor 
Divided  dole  it  dealt  at  th'  outward  door ; 
Which  hy  the  hungry  rout  is  soon  dispatch'd : 
The  paltry  largess,  too,  severely  watcb'd. 
Ere  given ;  and  every  face  ohservM  with  caie, 
That  no  intruding  guests  usurp  a  share. 
Known,  you  receive :  the  crier  calls  aloud 
Our  old  nobility  of  Trojan-blood,  [food. 

Who  gape  among  the  Crowd  for  their  precariout 
The  pretors,  and  the  tribunes'  voice  is  heard; 
The  fireeman  jostles,  and  will  be  preferred ; 
First  come,  first  serv*d,  be  cries ;  and  I,  in  spite 
Of  your  great  lordships,  will  mainUin  my  right 
Though  lK)rn  a  slave,  though  my  torn  ears  are  bor'd, 
Tis  not  the  birth,  'tis  money  makes  the  lord. 
The  rent  of  five  fair  houses  I  receive ; 
What  greater  honours  can  the  purple  give  ? 
l*he  poor  patrician  is  reduc'd  to  keep, 
In  melancholy  walks,  a  grazier's  sheep : 
Not  Pallus  nor  Ucinius  had  my  treasure  ; 
Then  let  the  sacred  tribunes  wait  my  leisure. 
Once  a  poor  POg»u?,  'tis  true,  I  trod  the  street. 
And  trudg'd  to  Rome  upon  my  naked  feet : 
Gold  is  the  greatest  god  j  though  yet  we  see 
No  temples  rats'd  to  money's  majesty, 
No  altars  fuming  to  her  power  divine, 
Such  as  to  valour,  peace,  and  virtue  shine. 
And  faith,  and  concord :  where  the  stork  on  high 
Seems  to  salute  her  infant  progeny  : 
'Presaging  pious  love  with  her  auspicious  cry. 
But  since  our  knights  and  senators  account. 
To  what  their  sordid  begging  vails  amount. 
Judge  what  a  wretched  share  the  poor  attends, 
Whose  whole  subsistence  on  those  alms  depends ! 
Their  household  fire,  their  raiment,  and  their  (bod. 
Prevented  by  those  harpies ;  when  a  wood 
Of  litters  thick  besiege  the  donor's  gate. 
And  begging  lords  and  teeming  ladies  wait 
The  promjs'd  dole:  nay,  some  have  leam'd  the 

trick 
To  beg  for  absent  persons ;  feign  them  sick. 
Close  mew'd  in  their  sedans,  for  fear  of  air  : 
And  for  their  wives  produce  an  empty  chair. 
This  is  my  spouse :  dispatch  her  with  her  share. 
^Tis  Galla  r  let  her  ladyship  but  peep : 
No,  sir,  'tis  pity  to  disturb  her  sleep. 

Such  fine  employments  our  whole  days  divide  ; 
The  salutations  of  the  morning-tide 
Call  up  the  Sun ;  those  ended,  to  the  hall 
We  wait  the  patron,  hear  the  lawyers  bawl ; 
Then  to  the  statues ;  where,  amidst  the  race 
Of  conquering  Rome,  some  Arab  shows  his  &ce, 
Inscrib'd  with  titles,  and  profiines  the  place ; 
Fit  to  be  pist  against,  and  somewhat  more. 
The  great  man,  home-conducUd,  shuts  his  door ; 
Oki  clients,  weary'd  out  with  fruitless  care, 
Dismiss  their  hopes  of  eating,  and  despair. 
Though  much  against  the  grain,  forc'd  to  retire. 
Buy  roots  for  supper,  and  provide  a  fire. 

Meantime  his  lordship  lolls  within  at  ease, 
Pampering  bis  paUnch  with  foreign  rarities ;      ^ 
Both  aea  and  land  are  ransack'd  for  the  fcait ;' 
4Bd  bis  own  gut  the  loU  invited  guest 


Such  plate,  such  tables,  disheii  dfest  so  well. 
That  whole  estates  are  swallow'd  at  a  meal. 
£v*n  parasites  are  banish'd  from  his  board 
(At  once  a  sordid  and  luxurious  lord) : 
Prodigious  throat,  for  which  whole  boars  are  drest 
(A  Cloture  form'd  to  furnish  out  a  feast). 
But  present  punishmeut  pursues  his  maw. 
When  surfeited  and  swell'd,  the  peacock  raw 
He  bears  into  the  bath ;  whence  want  of  breathy 
Repletions,  apoplex,  intestate  death. 
His  fote  makes  uble-talk,  divulg'd  with  tcom. 
And  he,  a  jest,  into  his  grave  is  borne. 

No  age  can  go  beyond  us,  future  timet 
Can  add  no  farther  to  the  present  crimes. 
Our  sons  but  the  same  things  can  wish  and  do  ; 
Vice  is  at  stand,  and  at  the  highest  flow. 
Then,  Satire,  spread  tby  sails;  take  all  the  winds 

can  blow. 
Some  may,  perhaps,  demand  what  Mnse  can  yield 
Sufficient  strength  for  such  a  spacious  field  ? 
From  whence  can  be  deriv'd  so  large  a  vein. 
Bold  truth  to  speak,  and  spoken  to  maintain  ? 
When  god-like  freedom  is  so  far  bereft 
The  noble  mind,  that  scarce  the  name  it  left  ? 
Ere  tcamlalum  ma^atvm  was  begot. 
No  matter  if  the  great  forgave  or  not : 
But  if  that  honest  licence  now  you  take. 
If  into  rogues  omnipotent  yon  rake. 
Death  is  your  doom,  impal'd  upon  a  stake ; 
Smear'd  o'er  with  wax,  and  set  on  blaze,  to  light 
The  streets,  and  make  a  dr^idful  fire  by  night 

Shall  they  who  drench  three  uncles  in  a  draught 
Of  poisonous  juice  be  then  in  triumph  brought^ 
Make  lanes  among  the  people  where  they  go. 
And,  mounted  high  on  downy  chariots,  throw 
Disdainful  glances  on  the  crowd  below  ? 
Be  silent,  and  beware,  if  such  you  seei 
ms  defamation  but  to  say,  That's  he ! 
Against  bold  Turnus  the  great  Trojan  ami. 
Amidst  their  strokes  the  poet  gets  no  harm  : 
Achilles  may  in  epic  verse  be  slain, 
And  none  of  all  bis  myrmidons  complain: 
Hylas  may  drop  his  pitcher,  none  will  cry  | 
Not  if  he  drown  himself  for  company  : 
But  when  LucUiut  brandishes  his  pen. 
And  flashes  in  the  fiice  of  guilty  men, 
A  cold  sweat  stands  in  drops  on  every  part ; 
And  rage  succeeds  to  tears,  revenge  to  smart : 
Muse,  be  advis'd ;  'tis  past  contidering-tjme^ 
When  enter'd  once  the  dangerous  lists  of  rhyme  t 
Since  none  the  living  vilUUns  dare  implead. 
Arraign  them  in  the  persons  of  the  dead. 
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THE  ARGUMCim 

The  story  of  this  satire  speaks  itself.  tJmbritiut, 
the  supposed  friend  of  Juvenal,  and  himself  9 
poet,  is  leaving  Rome,  and  retiring  to  Cum». 
Our  author  accompanies  him  out  of  town.  Be- 
fore they  take  leave  of  each  other,  Umhritiua 
tells  his  friend  the  reasons  which  oblige  him  to 
lead  a  private  life,  in  an  obscure  place.  H9 
complaint  that  ap  honpi  Wf<^f^^  |«t  ^ 
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bread  at  Bimie:  that  none  but  Batterers  make 
their  fortunes  there :  that  Grecians  and  other 
foreigners  raise  themselves  by  those  sordid  arts 
which  he  describes,  and  against  which  he  bit; 
terly  inveighs.  He  reckons  up  the  several  in- 
'  cooveniencies  which  arise  from  a  city-life  ;^  and 
the  many  dangers  which  attend  it.  Upbraids 
the  ndblftmea  with  covetousness,  f[>r  not  reward* 
ing  good  poets;  and  arraigns  the  government 
for  starving  them.  The  great  art  of -this  satire 
is  partloulitriy  shown,  in  common-places ;  |ind 
a  drawing  In  as  many  vices,  at  could  naturally 
fall'  into  the  compass  of  it. 


Grirv*d  though  I  am  an  ancient  friend  to  lose, 
I  fik6  the  solitary  seat  he  chose : 
In  quiet  Cumai  fixing  bis  repose : 
Wheffe  far  from  noisy  Rome  secure  he  lives, 
4nd  one  more  citizen  to  Sibyl  gives : 
The  road  to  Bigae,  and  that  sod  recess 
Which  all  the  gods  with  all  their  bounty  Uefi. 
Though  I  in  Prochyta  with  greater  ease 
Could  live,  than  in  a  street  of  palaces. 
What  scenes  so  desert,  or  so  full  of  fright, 
As  towering  houses  tumbling  in  the  night, 
And  Rome  on-  fire  beheld  by  its  own  blazing  light? 
But  worse  than  all  the  clattering  tiles,  and  worse 
Than  thousand  paddcrs,  is  the  poet^s  curse. 
Rogues  that  in  dog-days  cannot  rhyme  forbear : 
iBut  without  mercy  read,  and  make  you  hear. 
Now  while  my  friend,  just  ready  to  depart, 
Wac  packing  all  his  goods  in  one  poor  cart ; 
He  stoppM  a  little  at  the  Conduit-gate, 
Where  Noma  morlerd  opce  the  Roman  state. 
In  mighty  councils  with  his  nymph  retired. 
Though  now  the  sacred  shades  and  founts  are  hir'd 
By  banishM  Jews,  who  their  whole  wealth  can  lay 
In  a  Small  basket,  on  a  whisp  of  hay ; 
Yet  such  our  avarice  is,  that  every  tree 
pays  for  his  head ;  nor  sleep  itself  is  free : 
Nor  place,  nor  persons,  now  are  sacred  held, 
From  their  own  grove  the  Muses  are  expelled. 
Into  this  lonely  vale  our  steps  we  bend, 
I  and  my  sullen  discontented  friend  : 
The  marble  cave,  and  aqueducts,  we  view ; 
But  how  adulterate  now,  and  difierentfrom  the 

true; 
How  much  more  beauteous  had  the  fountain  beta 
tmbellish'd  with  her  first  created  green, 
Wher^  crystal  streams  through  living  turf  had  mn. 
Contented  with  an  urn  of  native  stone  ! 

Then  thns  Umbritius  (with  an  angry  frown, 
4nd  looking  hack  on  this  degenerate  town,) 
"  Since  noble  arts  in  Rome  have  no  support, 
And  ragged  virtue  not  a  friend  at  court. 
No  jproftt  t\st»  from  th'  ungrateful  stage. 
My  poverty  increasing  with  my  age, 
*Tfa  time  to  give  my  just  disdain  a  vent, 
And,  Culling,  leave  so  base  a  government. 
Whef6  Dsdalns  his  borfnw'd  wings  laid  by, 
<  To  that  obseure  retreat  I  choos?  to  fly : 
Whilte  yet  few  f\int>#s  on  •ny  fcice  are  seen. 
While  I  walk  upright,  and  old  age  is  green, 
A»d  UEChesis  h|tf  somewhat  left  to  spin. 
Now,  now,  'tn  time  to  quit  this  cursed  place, 
And  hide  from  villaini  py  too  honest  fisoet 
Here  let  Arturius  live,  and  sn(*h  as  he : 
focii  mAmierg  will  witli  sack  atgurn  a^ree. 


Knaves,  who  in  full  assemblies  have  the  Wck 
Of  turning  truth  to  lies,  and  white  to  black ; 
Can  hire  large  houses,  and  oppress  the  poor 
By  fsrm'd  excise ;  can  cleanse  the  common  ^bort; 
And  rent  the  fishery ;  can  bear  the  dead ; 
And  teach  l^eir  eyes  dissembled  tt;ar8  to  shed. 
Ail  this  for  gain ;  for  gain  they  sell  their  very  hesul. 
These  fellows  (see  what  fortune's  power  can  dp] 
Were  once  the  minstrels  of  a  country  show : 
FollowM  the  prizes  through  each  paltry  town. 
By  trumpet-cheeks  and  bloated  fisces  known. 
But  now,  grown  rich,  on  drunken  holidays, 
At  their  own  costs  exhibit  public  plays: 
Where,  influenc'd  by  the  rabble's  bloody  will. 
With  thumbs  bent  back,  they  popularly  kilL 
From  thence  retum'd,  theii'  sordid  avarice  rakiBi 
In  excrements  again,  and  hires  the  jakes. 
Why  hire  they  not  the  town,  not  every  thing. 
Since  such  as  they  have  Fortune  in  a  string  ? 
Who,  for  her  pleasure,  can  her  fools  advance  j 
And  toss  them  topmost  on  the  wheel  of  chapce. 
What's  Rome  to  me,  what  business  have  I  ther^ 
I  who  can  neither  lie,  nor  falsely  swear? 
Nor  praise  my  patron's  undeserving  rhymes. 
Nor  yet  comply  with  him,  nor  with  his  timet  2 
Uuskill'd  in  schemes  by  planets  to  foreshow. 
Like  canting  rascals,  how  the  wars  will  go: 
I  neither  will,  nor  can  prognosticate 
To  the  young  gaping  heir,  his  father's  fate: 
Nor  in  the  entrails  of  a  toad  have  pry'd. 
Nor  carry'd  bawdy  presents  to  a  bride : 
For  want  of  these  town-virtues  thus,  alone, 
I  go  conducted  on  my  way  by  none; 
like  a  dead  member  from  the  body  rent; 
Maim'd,  and  unuseful  to  the  govema»ent. 
Who  now  is  lovM,  but  he  who  loves  the  timea^ 
Conscious  of  dose  intrigues,  and  dipt  in  crimes  j 
Labouring  with  secrets  which  his  bosom  buni. 
Yet  never  must  to  public  light  return? 
They  get  reward  alone  who  can  betray : 
For  keeping  honest  counsels  none  will  pay. 
He  who  can  Verres,  when  he  will,  accuse. 
The  purse  of  Verres  may  at  pleasure  use : 
But  let  not  all  the  gold  which  Tagus  hidei, 
And  pays  the  sea  in  tributary  tides, 
Be  bribe  sufficient  to  corrupt  the  breast  | 
Or  violate  with  dreams  thy  peao^ul  rest 
Great  men  with  jealous  eyes  the  friend  behold. 
Whose  secrecy  they  purchase  with  their  gold. 
I  haste  to  tell  thee,  nor  shall  shame  oppose 
What  confidence  our  wealthy  Romans  chose : 
And  whom  I  most  abhor :  to  speak  my  mind, 
I  hate,  in  Rome,  a  Grecian  town  to  find : 
To  see  the  scum  of  Greece,  transplanted  here. 
Received  like  gods,  is  what  I  cannot  bear. 
Nor  Greeks  alone,  but  Syrians  here  abound. 
Obscene  Ocontes,  diving  under  ground, 
Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tyber's  hungry  shores. 
And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whores : 
Hither  their  crooked  harps  and  customs  come% 
All  find  receipt  in  hospitable  Rome. 
The  barbarous  harlots  crowd  the  public  place: 
Go,  fools,  and  purchase  an  unclean  embrace : 
The  painted  mitre  court,  and  the  mort painted 

face. 
Old  Romulus,  and  father  Mare,  look  down, 
Your  herdsman  primitive,  your  homely  ctbwn^ 
Is  tum'd  a  beau  in  a  loose  tawdry  gown. 
His  onee  onkemm'd  and  horrid  locks  behold 
Stiiltng  fweetoU:  hit  neck  enclMio'd  with  g^tdl 
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Apmg  the  forelgnenln  every  dresB; 

Which,  bought  at  trraater  cost,  becomes  him  lets. 

M«eatime  they  wisely  leave  their  native  land, 

From  Sycton,  Samos,  and  from'Alaband»    ■ 

And  Amydoo,  to  Rome  they  swarm  in  sboali: 

So  sweet  and  easy  is  the  grain  from  fools. 

Poor  refagees  at  6r8t,  they  purchase  here :  ~ 

And,  soon  as  denizened,  they  domineer. 

Grow  to  the  great,  a  iiattering  servile  rout : 

Work  themselves  inward,  and  their  patrons  out. 

Quick-witted,  brazen- £ac'd,  with  fluent  tongues. 

Patient  of  labours,  and  dissembling  wrongs. 

Riddle  me  this,  and  guess  him  jf  you  can. 

Who  bears  a  nation  in  a  single  man  ? 

A  couk,  a  conjurer,  a  rhetorician, 

A  painter,  pedant,  a  geometrician, 

A  dancer  on  the  ropes,  and  a  physician. 

All  things  the  hungry  Greek  ftxactly  knowa: 

And  bid  him  go  to  Heaven,  to  Heaven  he  goes. 

In  short,  no  Scythian,  Moor,  or  1'hraeian  bom, 

But  in  that  town  which  arms  and  arts  adorn. 

Shall  be  be  plac'd  above  me  at  tbe  board. 

In  purple  cloth'd,  and  lolling  like  a  lord  ? 

Shall  he  before  me  sign,  whom  t'  other  day 

A  smallcraft  vessel  hither  did  convey; 

Where  stowM  with  prunes,  and  rotten  figs,  he  lay  ? 

How  Tittle  is  the  privilege  become 

Of  being  bom  a  oitizen  of  Rome ! 

The  Greeks  get  all  by  fulsome  flatteries; 

A  most  peculiar  stroke  they  have  at  lies. 

They  make  a  wit  of  their  insipid  friend ; 

His  blobber-lip  and  beetle -brows  commend  ; 

His  long  crane-neck  and  narrow  shoulders  praise; 

You'd  think  they  were  describing  Hercules. 

A  creaking  voice  for  a  clear  treble  goes ; 

Though  harsKer  than  a  cock  that  treads  and  crows. 

We  can  as  grossly  praise ;  but,  to  our  grief, 

No  flattery  but  from  Grecians  gains  belieC 

Besides  these  qualities,  we  must  agree 

They  mimic  better  on  the  stage  than  we : 

The  wife,  the  whore,  the  shepherdess,  they  play, 

In  such  a  free,  and  such  a  graceful  way. 

That  we  believe  a  very  woman  shown. 

And  fancy  something  underneath  the  gown. 

But  not  Antiochtis,  nor  Stratocles, 

Our  ears  and  ravishM  eyes  can  only  please : 

The  nation  i^  composed  of  such  as  these. 

All  Greece  is  one  comedian  :  laugh,  and  they 

Return  it  louder  than  an  ass  can  bray : 

Grieve,  and  they  grieve ;  if  you  weep  silently. 

There  seems  a  silent  echo  in  their  eye : 

They  cannot  mourn  like  you,  but  Uiey  can  cry. 

Call  for  a  fire,  their  winter  clothes  they  take: 

Begin  but  you  to  shiver,  ai.*J  they  shake: 

In  frost  and  snow,  if  you  complain  of  heat. 

They  rub  th*  unsweating  brow,  and  swear  Ibey 

sweat. 
We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as  these,    . 
Such  are  our  betters,  who  can  better  please : 
Who  day  and  ni^ht  are  like  a  looking  glass ; 
Still  ready  to  reflect  their  patron's  fkce. 
The  panegyric  hand,  mid  lifted  eye. 
Prepared  for  some  new  piece  of  flattery* 
£v'n  nastiaess,  occasions  will  afibrd ; 
They  praise  a  belching,  or  well-pissing  lord. 
Besides,  there's  nothing  sacred,  nothing  free 
From  bold  attempts  of  their  rank  letchery. 
Through  the  whole  family  their  labours  run  ; 
The  daughter  is  debauch'd,  the  wife  is  won  : 
Nor  'scapes  th«  bridegroom,  or  tbe  blooming  sou.     I 


If  none  they  find  for  their  lewd  purpoM  fit. 
They  with  the  walls  and  very  floors  commiL 
They  search  the  secrets  of  the  house,  and  so     ' 
Are  worshiped  there,  and  fear*d  for  what  they  knOY* 

And,  now  we  talk. of  Grecians,  cast  a  view 
On  what,  in  schools,  their  men  of  mor^  do; 
A  rigid  stoic  his  own  pupil  slew  : 
A  friend,  against  a  friend  of  his  own  cloth, 
Tum'd  evidence,  and  murdered  on  his  oath. 
What  room  is  left  for  Romans  in  a  town 
Where  Grecians  rule,  and  clokes  control  the  gown  } 
Some  Dipbilus,  or  some  Protogenet, 
Look  sharply  out,  oar  senators  to  seize : 
Engross  them  wholly,  by  their  native  art. 
And  fear'd  no  rivals  in  their  bubblers  heart : 
One  drop  of  poison  in  my  patron's  ear. 
One  slight  suggestion  of  a  sensek-ss  fear, 
InfusM  with  cunning,  serves  to  ruin  me; 
Disgrac'd,  and  banish'd  from  the  family. 
In  vain  forgotten  services  I  boast ; 
My  long  dependance  in  an  hour  is  lost : 
Lcmk  rouq^l  the  world,  what  country  will  a^ipear. 
Where  friends  arc  left  with  greater  ease  than  here  I 
At  Rome  (nor  think  me  partial  to  the  poor) 
All  offices  of  ours  are  out  of  door : 
In  vain  We  rise,  and  to  the  levees  ran ; 
My  lord  himself  is  up,  before,  and  gone: 
The  pretor  bids  hb  Uctors  mend  their  pace. 
Lest  his  colleague  outstrip  him  in  the  race  2 
Tbe  childiiih  matrons  are,  long  since,  awake : 
And,  for  aflfronts,  the  tardy  visits  take. 

Tis  frequent,  here,  to  see  a  free-bora  sonf 
On  the  left  hand  of  a  rich  hireling  ran; 
Because  the  wealthy  rogue  can  throw  away. 
For  half  a  brace  of  bouts,  a  tribune's  pay  t 
But  you,  poor  sinner,  though  you  love  the  vioe^ 
And,  like  tlie  whore,  demur  upon  the  price.* 
And,  frighted  with  the  wicked  sum,  forbear 
To  lend  a  band,  and  help  her  from  the  chair. 

Produce  a  witness  of  unblerobh'd  life. 
Holy  as  Numa,  or  as  Noma's  wife. 
Or  him  who  bid  th*  unhallowed  flames  retire. 
And  snatch'd  the  trembling  goddess  from  the  t\fm  I 
The  question  is  not  put,  how  for  extends 
His  piety,  but  what  he  yearly  spends : 
Quick  to  the  business ;  bow  he  lives,  and  eats ; 
How  largely  gives ;  how  splendidly  he  treats : 
How  many  thousand  acres  feed  bis  sheep, 
What  are  his  rents,  what  servants  does  he  keep  f 
Th'  account  is  soon  cast  up;  the  judges  rate 
Our  credit  in  the  court  by  our  estate. 
Swear  by  our  gods,  or  those  tbe  Greeks  adorc^ 
Thou  art  as  sore  forsworn,  as  thou  art  poor  t 
Tbe  poor  must  gain  their  bread  by  pei^ury  ; 
And  ev'n  the  gods,  that  other  means  deny, 
In  conscience  must  absolve  them,  when  they  1y% 

Add,  that  the  rich  have  still  a  gibe  tn  stove; 
And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor : 
For  tbe  tom  surtout  and  the  tatter'd  vest. 
The  wretch  and  all  bis  wardrobe  are  a  jesi  i 
The  greasy  gown,  sully'd  with  often  turniof. 
Gives  a  good  bint,  to  say,  "  The  maii't  in  mourns 
Or  if  the  shoe  be  ript,  or  patches  pat,  [iug:'* 

'*  He's  wounded  !  see  the  plaister  on  bit  fbot" 
Want  is  the  scom  of  every  wealthy  fool ; 
And  wit  in  rags  b  tum*d  to  ridicule. 
**  Pack  hence,  and  from  the  corec*dbeDchMrift|,'^ 
(Tbe  master  oif  the  cecemonies  cries), 
**  This  is  no  place  for  you,  whose  1 
Is  not  the  talue  of  the  settled  rate : 
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The  BOM  of  happy  punks,  the  pandar's  heir. 
Are  privileged  to  sit  in  triumph  there, 
*|V>  clap  the  first,  and  rule  the  theatre. 
t7p  to  the  galleries,  for  shame,  retreat  $      [seat'* 
For,  by  the  Rosctan  law,  the  pocjr  can  claim  no 
Who  ever  brought  to  bis  tich  daught<n^s  bed 
The  man,  that  pollM  but  twel?e>perice  for  bit  head  ? 
Who  ever  nam'd  a  poor  man  for  his  heir. 
Or  call*d  him  to  assist  the  judging  chair  ? 
The  poor  were  wise,  who,  by  the  rich  opprest. 
Withdrew,  and  sought  a  sacred  place  of  rest 
Once  they  did  well,  to  free  tbeniselTes  ffom  scom  > 
But  had  done  better  nerer  to  return. 
Barely  they  rise  by  virtue's  aid,  who  lie 
Plung'd  in  the  depth  of  helpless  poverty. 
At  Rome  'tis  worse ;  where  house>rent  by  the  year, 
And  servants'  bellies  cost  so  devilish  dear; 
And  tav^m-bills  run  high  for  hungry  cheer. 
To  drink  or  eat  in  earthen*  ware  we  scorn, 
Which  cheaply  couotry-cupboaids  does  adorns 
And  coarse  blue  hoods  on  ^olMays  are  woa^ 
Some  distant  parts  of  Italy  are  known,  . 
Where  none  but  only  dead  men  wear  a  gown : 
On  theatres  of  turf,  in  homely  state. 
Old  plays  they  act,  old  feasts  they  celebrate : 
The  same  rude  song  returns  upon  the  crowd,. 
And,  by  tradition,  is  for  wit  allow'dt 
The  mhnic  yeariy  gives  the  same  delights ; 
And  in  the  mother's  arms  the  clownish  infant 
Their  habits  (undistinguish'd  by  degree)    [irights. 
Are  plain  alike ;  ^the  same  simplicity. 
Both  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  pit,  yon  see. 
In  his  white  cloak  the  magistrate  appears ; 
The  country-bumkin  the  same  livery  wears, 
3ut  here,  attir'd,  beyond  our  purse  we  go. 
For  \^lehs  ornament  and  fiaunting  show  : 
We  take  on  trust,  in  purple  robes  to  shine ; 
And,  poor,  are  yet  ambitious  to  be  fine. 
This  is  a  common  vice,  though  all  things  here 
Arc  sold,  aud  sold  unconscionably  dear. 
What  will  you  give  that  Cossus  may  but  view 
'  Your  foce,  and  in  the  crowd  distinguish  yon ; 
May  take  jrour  incense  like  a  gracious  god, 
And  answer  only  with  a  civil  nod } 
To  please  our  patrons,  in  this  vicious  age. 
We  make  our  entrance  by  the  fovourite  nage  s 
Shave  his  first  down,  and  when  he  pulls  his  hair, 
The  consecrated  locks  to  temples  bear: 
Pay  tributary  cracknels,  which  be  sells, 
And,  with  our  ofierings,  help  to  raise  bis  vails. 

Who  fiwrs  in  country-towns  a  house's  fell. 
Or  to  be,  caught  betwixt  a  riven  wall  ? 
But  we  inhabit  a  weak  cfty  here ; 
Which  buttresses  and  props  but  scarcely  bear: 
And  'tis  the  village-mason's  daily  calling, 
To  keep  the  world's  metropolis  from  falling, 
Todranse  the  gutters,  and  the  chinks  to  close; 
And,  for  one  night,  secure  his  lord's  repose. 
At  Cumse  we  can  sleep  quite  round  the  year, 
Nor  falls,  nor  fires,  nor  nightly  dangers  fear  5 
tl^hile  colling  flames  from  Roman  tursets  fly, 
And  the  pale  citizens  for  buckets  cry. 
Thy  neighbour  has  reroov'd  his  wretched  stere 
(Few  huids  will  rid  the  lumbar  of  the  poof ). 
Thy  own  third  story  smokes,  while  thou,  supine. 
Art  drench'4  in  fumes  of  undigested  wine. 
For  if  the  lowest  floors  already  bum, 
Cbok-loft  and  garrets  soon  will  take  the  turn ; 
Wbere  thy  tame  pigeons  next  the  tiles  were  bred, 
WlMthi  iti  their  nctts  tiasafo,  arc  timely  Bed, 


Codrus  had  hnt  one  bed,  to  ahoft  0  bdot. 
That  his  short  wife's  short  legs  hi|ng  dangling  owl ; 
His  copboard's  head  sh(  earthen  pitchers  grM'd, 
Beneath  them  was  hb  trusty  tanl^urd  plao'd  i 
And,  to  support  this  noble  plate,  there  lay 
A  bending  Chiron  cast  fr<Hn  honest  c|ay  ; 
His  few  Oreek  books  a  rotten  chest  oootaia'^  $ 
Whose  covers  much  of  mooldiness  complain'd: 
Where  iXfice  and  rats  devour'd  poetic  bread  ^ 
And  with  heroic  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 
'lis  true,  poor  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boast. 
And  yet  poor  Codrus  all  that  nothing  loat  2 
Begg'd  naked  through  the  streets  of  weakby  Roflsa^ 
And  found  not  one  to  feed,  or  take  him  home. 

But  if  the  palace  of  Arturius  bum. 
The  nobles  change  their  clothes,  the  tmMm 

mourn  j 
The  city-j>retor  wi)l  np  pifadiogs  bear  ; 
The  very  name  of  fire  we  hate  and  fear: 
And  look  aghast,  as  if  the  Gauls  were  here. 
While  yet  it  burns,  th'  olBcious  pation  flies. 
Some  tP  oondoie,  aind  some  to  bring  supptiey  t 
One  sends  him  mit'ble  to  rebuild,  and  one 
With  naked  statues  of  the  Parian  stone, 
The  work  of  Polyclete,  that  spaa  lo  live  ; 
While  others  ifoages  for  altars  give ; 
One  books  and  sfcJpBens,  and  Psilas  to  thehrcasif. 
Another  bags  of  gold,  and  he  gives  best* 
Childless  Arturius,  vastly  rich  before,' 
Thus  by  his  losses  multiplies  his  store: 
Suspected  for  aocooiplice  to  the  fire. 
That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  l^uild  it  higher. 

But,  oould  3|rou  be  content  to  bid  adieu 
To  the  dear  play-hquae,  and  the  players  too : 
Sweet  country-seats  are  pnrcbas'd  every  where. 
With  lands  and  gardens,  at  less  price  tiian  here 
You  hire  a  darksome  dog<;hole  by  the  year. 
A  small  convenience  decently  prepar'd, 
A  shallow  well  that  rises  in  your  yard. 
That  spreads  his  easy  crystal  streams  around. 
And  waten  all  the  pretty  spot  of  ground. 
There,  love  the  fork,  thy  garden  cultivate, 
And  give  thy  frugal  ftrieiids  a  Pythagorean  treat: 
Tis  somewhat  to  be  lord  of  some  small  ground  * 
In  which  a  Uvard  may,  at  lea^t,  tmn  round* 

'TIS  frequent,  here,  for  want  of  sleep  t6  die; 
Which  fiimei  of  undigested  feasts  deny ; 
And,  'With  imperfect  heat,  b  languid  stoniacb* 

fry.        * 
What  house  secure  from  noise  the  poor  can  keep. 
When  ^n  fhe  r|chcan  scarceafibrd  tosleep;    ' 
So  dear  it  costs  to  purchase  rest  hn  Rome  J 
And  hence  the  sonrces  of  diseases  cndie.  - 
The  drover  who  his  feitow-dtover  mee^ 
In  narrow  passages  of  wUiding  streets; 
The  waggoners  that  curse  their  standing  teams. 
Would  wake  ev*n  drowsy  Drusius  fraoi  ^is  dreamsw 
And  yet  the  wealthy  will  not  brook  delay. 
But  sweep  above  our  heads,  and  make  tlieir  way  j 
In  lofty  Utters  home,  ai^  read  and  write, 
Or  sleepteteaae :  the  shutters  ntske  it  night. 
Yet  still  he  reaches  first  the  public  place  s  ^ ' 
The  press  before  him  stops  the  client*s  pace. 
The  crowd  that  follows  crush'  hb  panting  side«. 
And  trip  his  heels ;  be  walks  not,  but  he  rides. 
One  elbows  him,  one  jostles  in  the  shoal : 
A  rafter  breaks  his  haul,  or  chairman's  pole : 
Stockmg'd  with  loads  of  fet  town^^irt  be  goes ; 
And  some  rogue-^ddler,  with  his  hob-nail*d  shoes* 
Indents  his  If g»  bt^jad  in  blppdy  rows. 
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•60  wHk  what  nnofce  oqt  doki  we  celebrate: 
A  hundred  gnetto,  iimted,  walk  in  state ;     [wait 
A  hundred  hungry  slaves,  with  their  Dutch  kitchens, 
Hofe  pans  the  wretches  on  their  heads  moiit  bear. 
Which  scarce  gigantic  Corbulo could  rear: 
Yet  they  must  walk,  upright  beneath  the  load : 
Kay,  run,  and  rumung  blow  the  sparkling  flames 

abroad: 
Their  coats,  from  botpbing  newly  bought,  are  torn. 
Unwieldy  timber-trees  in  Wkggpns  home, 
Stretch 'd  at  their  length,  beyond  their carriafe  lie; 
That  nod,  and  threaten  ruin  from  on  high. 
For,  should  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  cnish,  and  pound  to  dust,  the  crowd  below : 
Nor  friends  their  friends,  nor  sires  their  sons  could 

know: 
Kor  limbs,  nor  bones,  nor  carcase  wonid  remain : 
But  a  mash*d  heap,  a  hotchpotch  of  the  slain. 
One  vast  destruction ;  not  the  soul  alone. 
But  bodies,  like  the  soul,  visibly  are  flown. 
Meantime,  unknowmg  of  their  fellows*  fate. 
The  servants  wash  the  platter,  scour  tbe  plate. 
Then  blow  the  fire,  with  pufling  cheeks,  and  lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  sheets  display  ; 
And  oil  them  first ;  and  each  is  handy  in  his  way. 
But  he,  for  whom  this  busy  care  they  take, 
Poor  ghost !  is  wandering  by  the  Stygian  lake  i 
Affrighted  with  the  ferryman's  grim  face ;    * 
New  to  the  horrours  of  that  uncouth  place  ; 
His  passage  begs  with  unregarded  prayer : 
And  wanu  two  fiirthings  to  discharge  his  fisre. 

Return  we  to  the  dangers  of  the  night ; 
And,  first,  behold  ourhouses*  dreadful  hei|:ht; 
From  whence  come  broken  potsherds  tumbling 

down; 
And  leaky  ware,  from  garret-windows  thrown : 
Well  may  they  brea^  our  heads,  and  mark  the 

flinty  stone. 
'Tis  want  of  sense  to  sup  abroad  too  late ; 
Unless  thou  first  hast  settled  thy  esUte. 
As  many  fates  attend  thy  steps  to  meet. 
As  there  are  waking  windows  in  the  street. 
Bless  the  good  gods,  and  think  thy  chance  is  rare 
To  have  a  pisspot  only  for  thy  share. 
The  scouring  drunkard,  if  he  does  not  fight 
Before  his  bedrtime,  takes  no  rest  that  night: 
Parsing  the  tedious  hours  in  g^reater  pain 
Than  stem  Achilles,  when  his  friend  was  slain. 
Tis'so  ridiculous,  but  so  true  withal, 
A  bully  cannot  sleep  without  a  brawl : 
Yet,  though  his  youthful  blood  be  fir'd  with  wme. 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  declhne : 
Is  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach  and  si^. 
And  on  the  lacquies  will  no  quarrel  fix. 
His  train  of  flambeaux,  and  embroidcr*d  coat. 
May  privilege  my  lord  to  walk  secure  on  foot. 
But  me,  who  mnst  by  moonlight  homeward  bend, 
Or  lighted  only  with  a  candle's  end, 
Poor  me  he  fighU,  if  that  be  fighting,  where 
He  only  cudgels,  and  I  only  bear. 
He  stands,  and  bids  me  stand :  I  must  abide ; 
For  he*s  the  stronger,  and  is  dronk  beside,    [cries, 
"  Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to  night,"  he 
**  And  shred  tho  leeks  that  in  your  stomach  rise  ? 
Whose  windy  beans  have  stuft  your  guts,  and  where 
Have  ]ronr  black  thumbs  been  dipt  in  vinegar  ^ 
With  what  companion  cobbler  havt  yon  fed. 
On  old  ox-chee)^,  or  he-goafs  tougher  head  ? 
What,  are  you  dumb?  Quick  with  your  answer, 
i^efore  my  fopt  salutes  you  with  a  kick*      [qiuck> 


Say,  in  what  nasty  cellar  trader  ground,  fibnnd  }** 

Or  what  church-porch,  your  rogtieship  may  be 

Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  tbe  same: 

He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the  blame. 

Before  the  bar,  f^  beatnig  him  you  come; 

This  is  a  poor  man's  liberty  in  Rome. 

Yon  beg  his  pardon ;  happy  to  retreat 

With  some  remaining  teeth,  to  chew  your  meat 

Nor  is  this  all ;  fi>r  when  relir'd,  yoo  think 
To  sleep  securely ;  when  the  candles  wink. 
When  every  door  with  iron-chains  is  barr'dy 
And  roaring  taverns  are  no  longer  heard ; 
The  ruAan-robbers  by  no  justice  awM, 
And  unpaid  cut-throat  soldiers,  are  abroad, 
Those  venal  souls,  who,  hardes'd  in  each  ill. 
To  save  complaints  and  persecution,  kill. 
ChasM  from  their  woods  and  bogs,  the  padders  come 
To  this  vast  city,  as  their  native  home ; 
To  live  at  ease,  and  safely  skqlk  in  Rome. 

The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  employ'd ; 
Our  iron-mines  exhausted  and  destroy 'd 
In  shackles ;  for  these  villains  scarce  aUow 
Goads  for  the  teams,  and  plough-shares  for  the 
Oh.  happy  ages  of  our  ancestors,  [plough. 

T^cneath  the  kings  and  tribunitial  powers  I 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain  ; 
Which  now  the  walls  of  Rome  can  scarce  contain. 

More  I  could  say,  more  causes  I  could  show 
For  my  departure:  but  the  Sun  is  low : 
The  waggoner  grows  weary  of  my  stay ; 
And  whips  his  horses  fonvurds  on  their  way. 
Farewell ;  and  when,  like  me,  o'erwlielm'd  with 
You  to  your  own  Aquinum  shall  repair,         [care. 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country-air. 
Be  mindful  of  your  friend ;  and  s»»iid  me  word. 
What  joys  your  fountains  and  cool  shades  aflbrd ; 
Then,  to  assist  your  satires,  I  will  come ; 
And  add  new  venom  when  you  write  of  Rome.  ' 


THE  SIXTH   SATIRS  OS 

JUVENAL. 


TUB  ARGDMENT. 

Tnis  satire,  of  almost  double  length  to  any  of  the 
rest,  is  a  bitter  invective  against  the  &ir  sex. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  common-place,  from  whence  all 
the  modems  have  notoriously  stolen  their 
sharpest  railleries.  In  his  other  satires,  the 
poet  has  only  glanced  on  some  particular  wo- 
men, and  generally  scourged  the  men.  Bt.t 
this  he  reserved  wholly  for  the  ladies.  How 
they  had  offended  him,  I  know  not:  but  upon 
the  whole  matter,  he  is  not  to  be  excused  for 
imputing  to  all,  the  vices  of  some  few  amongst 
them.  Neither  ^as  it  generously  done  of  him, 
to  attack  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  friirest  part 
of  tbe  creation :  neither  do  1  know  what  moral 
be  could  reasonably  draw  fhrni  it  It  could  not 
be  to  avoid  the  whole  sex,  if  all  had  been  true 
which  he  alleges  against  them:  for  that  bad 
been  to  put  an  end  to  human-kind.  And  to  bid 
us  beware  of  their  artifices,  is  a  kind  of  silent 
acknowledgment,  that  they  have  more  wit  than 
men :  which  turns  tbe  satire  upon  us,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  the  poet;  who  thereby  makes  a 
ooDpUmest,  where  be  meant  a  libel.    If  be  in- 
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tended  only  to  exenm  hit  wit,  be  has  forfeitari 
his  judgmeot,  by  making  the  one  balf  of  bis 
readers  his  mortal  enemies:  and,  amongst  the 
^en,  all  the  happy  lovers,  by  their  own  expe- 
rience, will  disprore  bis  accusations.  The  whole 
world  must  allow  this  to  be  the  wittiest  of  bis 
satires;  and  truly  he  had  need  of  all  his  parts, 
to  maintain  with  so  much  violence  so  unjust  a 
charge.  .  I  am. satisfied  he  will  bring  but  few 
over  to  his.opinioo:  and  on  that  oonsideration 
chiefly  I  ventured  to  translate  him.  Though 
tbtre  wanted  not  another  reason,  which. was 
thnt  no  one  else  would  undertake  it :  at  least, 
sir  C.  S.  who  could  have  done  more  right  to 
the  author,  after  a  long  delay,  at  length  abso- 
lutely refused  so  ungrateful  an  employment: 
and  every  one  will  grant,  that  the  work  must 
have  been  imperfect  and  lame,  if  it  httd  ap- 
pfared  without  one  of  the  principal  members 
belonging  to  it.  Let  the  poet  thereifore  bear  the 
blame  of  his  own  invt  ntion  i  and  let  me  satisfy 
the  world,  that  I  am  not  of  his  opinion.  Wliat- 
ever  his  Roman  ladies  were,  the  English  are 
free  from  all  his  imputations.  They  will  read 
with  wonder  and  abhorrence  the  vices  of  an 
age,  which  was  the  most  infamous  of  any  on 
record  Fhey  will  bless  themselves  when  they 
behold  those  examples,  related  of  Domitiau's 
time:  they  will  give  back  to  antiquity  those 
monsters  it  produced  :  and  believe  with  reason, 
that  the  species  of  those  wpmen  is  extinguished ; 
or  at  least,  that  they  were  never  here  propa- 
gated. I  may  safely  therefore  proceed  to  the 
argument  of  a  satire,  which  is  no  way  relating 
to  thmn:  and  first  observe,  that  my  author 
makes  their  lust  the  most  herdic  of  their  vices : 
the  rest  are  in  a  manner  bat  digression.  He 
skims  them  over ;  but  he  dwells  on  this :  when 
be  seems  to  have  taken  his  last  leave  of  it,  on 
the  su  Iden  he  returns  to  it :  it  is  one  branch  of 
it  in  Hippia,  another  in  Messalina,  but  lust  is 
the  maid  body  of  the  tree.  He  begins  with  this 
text  in  the  fifrt  fine,  and  takes  it  up  with  inter- 
misnotis  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Every  vice 
is  a  loader,  but  that's  a  ten.  The  fillers,  or 
interroerliate  parts,  are  their  revenge;  their 
Contrivances  of  seer**!  crimes ;  their  aits  to  hide 
them ;  thtir  « it  to  excuse  them ;  and  their  im- 

Eudence  to  own  them,  when  they  can  no  longer 
6?  kept  aecret.  Then  the  persons  to  whom  they 
•are  most  addicted ;  and  on  whom  they  com- 
monly bestow  the  last  favours :  as  stage-:  layers, 
fiddlers,  singing-hoys,  and  fencers.  These  who 
pass  for  chaste  amongst  them,  arc  not  really 
so ;  but  only,  for  their  vast  dowries,  are  itether 
•ufftred  than  loved  by  their  own  husbands. 
That  they  are  imperious,  domineering,  scolding 
wives :  set  up  for  lenmiog  and  criticism  in 
poetry ;  but  are  false  judges.  Love  to  speak 
Greek  (which  was  then  the  fashionable  tongue. 
as  the  French  is  now  with  up).  That  Ihey  plearl 
causes  f^  the  bar,  and  play  prizes  at  the  bear- 
garden. That  they  are  gossips  and  news- 
mongers  t  wrangle  with  theiv  neighbours  abroad, 
and  bf at  their  ?»crvants  at  home.  That  they 
lie  in  for  new  faces  once  a  month,  are  sluUtsli 
with  their  husbands  in  private;  and  paint  and 
dress  in  public  for  their  lovers.  Thiit  they  deal 
with  Jews,  divinen,  and  fertune-tellefs :  leam 
^  arts  (^  Biiecarrying,  ao^  b«rreaDes%     hay 


children,  aad  prodnee  them  fbr  th«r  <mm» 
Murder  thtir  husbands'  sons,  if  they  stand  m 
their  way  to  his  estate ;  aihd  make  their  adnl* 
terers  his  heirs.  From  hence  the  poet  proceeds 
to  show  the  occasion  of  ail  these  vices^  thei^ 
original,  and  bow  they  wen;  introduced  in 
Rome^  by  peace,  wealth,  and  Inxory.  Id  eoo« 
clufuon,  if  we  will  take  the  word  of.  our  msb-. 
licious  author,  bad  women  are  the  general  stand- 
ing rule :  and  the  good,  but  some  few  exo^«> 
tions  toit. 


In  Satmm*s  reign,  at  Nature's  early  bhtb, 
lliere  was  that  thing  call'd  Chastity  on  Earth ; 
When  in  a  narrow  cave,  their  common  shade, 
The  sheep,  the  shepherds,  and  th^ir  giids  were  lisdt 
When  reeds  and  leaves,  and  hides  of  beasts  were 

spread 
By  mountain-housewives  fbr  their  homely  bed. 
And  mossy  pillows  rais'd,  fbr  the  rude  husband's 
Unlike  the  niceness  of  our  modem  dames     [bead« 
( Afikrted  nymphs  with  new-aflected  names) : 
The  Cynthias  and  the  Lesbias  of  our  years. 
Who  for  a  sparrow's  death  dissolve  in  tears. 
Those  first  unpolish'd  matrons,  big  and  bold. 
Gave  suck  to  infants  of  gigantic  mould ; 
Rough  as  their  savage  lords  who  rang'd  the  wood. 
And,  fat  with  acorns,  beleh'd  their  windy  food. 
For  when  the  'wprld  was  buxom,  fresh,  and 

ynung. 
Her  sons  were  undebauch'd,  and  therefore  strongi 
And  whether  born  in  kindly  beds  of  earth. 
Or  struggling  fifora  theteeming  oaks  to  birth, 
Or  firom  what  other  atoms*  they  begun. 
No  nnrs  they  had,  or,  if  a  sire,  the  Sun. 
Some  thin  remains  of  chastity  apprar'd, 
Ev*n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  beard ; 
Before  the  servile  Greeks  had  learnt  to  swear 
By  heads  of  kings;  while  yet  the  bounteous  year  ' 
Her  common  fruita  in  open  plains  expos*d. 
Ere  thieves  were  fear'd,  or  gardens  were  enclos'd« 
At  length,  uneasy,  Justice  upwards  flew, 
And  both  the  sisters  to  the  stars  withf^rew  ; 
From  that  old  era  whoring' did  begin. 
So  venerably  ancient  is  the  sin. 
Adulterers  next inTade  the  nuptial  state. 
And  marriage-beds  creak*d  with  a  fbreign  weight ; 
All  other  ills  did  iron  times  adorn , 
But  whores  and  silver  in  one  ag^  were  bom. 
Yet  thou,  they  say.  for  marriag^dost  provides 
Is  this  an  age  to  buckle  with  a  brid«  ? 
They  say  thy  hair  the  curling  art  is  taught. 
The  wedding-ring  perhaps  already  bought: 
A  sober  man,  like  thee,  to  change  his  life  h 
What  fury  would  possess  tliee  with  a  wife  ? 
Art  thou  of  every  other  death  bereft,    ' 
No  knife,  no  ratsbane,  no  kind  halter  left  ? 
(For  every  noose  compar»d  to  hcr's is  cbeap^ : 
Is  there  no  city-bridge  from  whence  to  leap  t 
Would'st  thou  become  her  drudge,  who  dost  enjoy 
A  better  sort  of  bedfellow,  thy  boy  ? 
lie  keeps  th«M^  not  awak^  with  nightly  brawls. 
Nor  with  a  begg»d  reward  thy  pleasure  palte ; 
Nor  with  insatiate  heavings  calls  for  more. 
When  all  thy  spirits  were  drainM  out  before. 
But  still  ITrdkiiM  courts  the  marriage-bait. 
Longs  ft>r  a  son.  to  settle  his  estate. 
And  takes  no  giifts,  though  every  gaping  heir. 
Would  gladly  grease  the  rich  old  betcbelorj> 
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Am  tuch  a  teacher,  such  a  life  to  change  ? 
A  rank,  notorious  -  horemaster,  to  choow 
To  thrust  his  neck  into  the  marriage-nooie? 
fie  who  so  often  in  a  dreadful  fright 
Had  in  a  coSer  *8cap'd  the  jealous  cnckold't  sight. 
That  he  to  wedlock  dotingly  betray'd, 
Should  hope  in  this  lewd  town  to  find  a  mcNI! 
The  masi*t  grown  mad :  to  ease  bis  frantic  pain, 
'Ron  for  the  surgeon  ;  breathe  the  middle  vein : 
But  let  a  heifer  with  gilt  horns  be  led 
To  Jnno,  regent  of  the  marriage-bed« 
And  let  him  every  deity  adore, 
If  bis  new  bride  prove  not  an  anant  whore 
In  head  and  tail,  and  every  other  pore. 
On  Ceres'  feast  restrained  from  their  delight, 
Foiw  matrons  there,  but  cnrse  the  tedious  night: 
Few  whom  their  fathers  dare  salute,  such  lust 
Their  kisses  have,  and  come  with  sudi  a  gust. 
With  ivy  now  adorn  thy  doors,  and  wed ; 
Snch  is  thy  bride,  and  such  thy  genial  bed. 
Thiuk'st  thou  one  man  is  for  one  woman  meant  ? 
She  sooner  with  one  eye  would  be  content. 

And  yet  'tis  nois'd,  a  maid  did  once  appear 
In  some  small  village,  though  feme  lays  not 

where: 
Tis  possible ;  but  snre  no  man  she  found ; 
nVas  desert,  all,  about  her  father's  ground  :  • 
And  yet  some  lustful  god  might  there  make  bold, 
Are  Jove  and  M^rs  grown  impotent  and  old  ? 
Many  «  fair  nymph  has  in  a  cave  been  spread, ' 
And  much  good  love,  without  a  feather-bed. 
Whither  vould'st  Ihou  to  choose  a  wife  resort. 
The  park,  the  mall,  the  playidiouse.  or  the  court } 
Which  way  soever  thy  adventures  fall, 
'  Secure  alike  of  chastity  in  all. 

One  sers  a  dancing-master  capering  high. 
And  raves,  and  pisses,  with  pure  ecstasy  : 
And  one  is  charroM  with  the  new  opera  notes. 
Admires  the  song,,  but  on  the  singer  dotes : 
The  country  lady  in  the  box  appears, 
SofUy  she  warbles  over  all  she  hears ; 
And 'sucks  in  passion  both  at  eyes  and  ears. 

The  rest  (when  now  the  long  vacation's  come. 
The  noisy  hall  and  theatres  grown  dumb) 
Their  memories  to  refresh,  and  cheer  their  hearts, 
In  borrow'd  breeches  act  the  players*  parts. 
The  poor,  that  scarce  have  wherewithal  to  eat. 
Will  pinch,  to  make  the  sinpng  boy  a  treat 
The  rich,  to  boy  him,  will  refuse  no  price  i 
And  stretch  bis  quail-pipe,  till  they  crack  his  voice. 
Tragedians,  acting  love,  ifor  lust  are  sought 
(Though  but  the  parrots  of  a  poet^s  thought). 
The  pleading  lawyer,  though  for  «oiinael  us'd. 
In  chamber  pi-actice  often-is  refos'd. 
Still  thou  wilt  have  a  wife,  and  father  heirs 
fThe  prodoct  of  concurring  theatres). 
Perhaps  a  fencer  did  thy  brows  adorn. 
And  a  youn.i^  sword-man  to  thy  lands  is  bom. 

Thus  Hippia  loatbM  her  old  patrician  lord, 
And  left  him  for  a  brother  of  the  sword : 
To  wondering  Pharos  with  her  love  she  fled, 
Ta  show  one  monster  more  thatt  Afric  bred : 
Forgetting  house  and  husbaml,  left  behind     - 
Ev'n  children  too ;  she  sails  before  the  windf 
False  to  them  all,  but  constant  to  her  kind. 
But,  stranger  yet,  and  harder  to  eonceive. 
She  could  the  play-house  and  the  players  leave. 
Bom  of  rich  parentage,  and  nicely  bre4« 
She  lodg*d  oo  down,  and  in  i^  damaik  bed; 


I  ev  lesnag  noi  ine  oaugm  oi  me  aeep. 
On  a  hard  mattress  is  content  to  sleep. 
Ere  this,  'tis  true,  she  did  her  fame  expoee ; 
But  that*  great  ladies  with  great  ease  can  loseu 
The  tender  nymph  conld  the  nide  ocean  t>ear : 
^  tnucli  her  lost  was  stronger  than  her  fear. 
But  hgtf  some  lionest  canse  her  pMsage  prest. 
The  smallest  haridshrp  had  disturbed  her  breast; 
Each  incoBVi^nitnice  makes  their  virtue  o«id  ; 
But  womankind,  in  ills,  is  ever  bold. 
Were  she  to  follow  her  own  lord  to  sea. 
What  doubts  or  scruples  would  she  raise  to  stay? 
Her  stomach  sick,  aflln  her  head  giddy  grows; 
The  tar  and  pitch  arc  nauseous  to  her  nose. 
Bnt  hi  love's  vo]rage  nothing  can  offend  ; 
Women  are  never  sea-sick  with  a  friend. 
Amidst  the  crew,  she  walks  upon  the  board  i 
She  eahr,  she  drinks,  she  handles  every  cord  t 
And  if  she  ^pews,  'tis  thinking  of  her  lord. 
Now  ask,  for  whom  her  firiends  and  fame  she  lost? 
What  youth,  what  beauty,  cooM  th'  adulterer  boast  "t 
What  was  the  fhce   for  which  she  couM  sustain 
To  be  cali'd  mistress  to  so  base  a  maa  ? 
The  gallant,  of  his  days  had  known  the  best : 
Deap  scars  were  seen  indented  on  his  breast ; 
And  aM  his  batter'd  limbs  r«>quir'd  their  needful 
A  promontory  wen,  with  grisly  graca,  [rest* 

Stood  high,  upon  the  handle  of  his  face : 
His  blear  eyes  ran  in  gutters  to  his  chin  : 
His  beard  was  slabhle,  and  bis  cheeks  were  thkb    • 
But  taras  hU  fencing  did  her  fioc!y  move ; 
*T\i  arms,  and  blood,  and  cruelty,  they  lov& 
But  should  he  quit  his  trade,  and  sheath  his  swoid^ 
Her  lover  would  begin  to  be  her  lord. 

tim  was  a  private  crime;  but  you  «ha11  hear 
What  fruits  the  sacred  brows  of  monarchs  bedr: 
The  good  old  sluggard  but  began  to  snore, 
When  from  his  side  uprose  th'  imperial  whore  : 
She  who  preferred  the  pleasures  of  the  night 
To  pomps,  that  are  but  impotent  delight ; 
Strode  from  the  palace,  with  an  eager  pafle. 
To  cope  with  a  more  masctiline  embrace: 
MufBed  she  marchM,  like  Juno  in  a  clood. 
Of  all  her  train  but  one  poor  wench  allow'd. 
One  whom  in  secret  ^rvice  »he  oonid  trust ; 
The  rival  and  companion  of  her  lusL 
To  the  known  brothel-house  she  takes  her  way  ) 
And  for  a  nasty  room  gives  double  pay  ; 
That  room  in  which  the  rankest  hariot  lay. 
Prepar'd  for  fight,  expectiagty  she  lies, 
With  heaving  breasts,  and  with  desiring  eyes. 
Still  as  one  drops,  anoth^  takes  his  place. 
And  baflBed  still  succeed^  to  like  disgrace. 
At  length,  when  friendly  darkness  is  espir'd. 
And  every  strumpet  from  her  cell  reUr»d, 
^he  lags  behind,  and,  lingering  at  the  gate^ 
With  a  repinhig  sigh  submits  to  fate: 
All  filth  without,  and  all  a  Are  within, 
Tir'd  with  the  tail,  unsated  with  the  sin. 
Old  Cesar's  bed  the  modest  matron  seeks; 
The  steam  of  lamps  still  hangin*?  on  her  eheektv     - 
In  ropy  smut :  thus  foul,  and  thus  bedight. 
She  brinas  him  baek  the  product  of  the  night. 

Now  should  1  sing  what  poisons  thay  pnyride  ; 
With  all  their  trampery  of  charms  beside ; 
And  aH  thehr  arts  of  death :  it  would  be  know* 
T.u8t  is  the  smallest  sin  the  sex  can«>wn. 
Ccsinia  stiH,  they  sny,  is  guiltless  found 
Of  every  vice,  by  her  own  lord  r«nown'd  ? 
And  wall  sbt  may,  she  brought  tins  thousand  p^ottd. 
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DttYDEN'S  TRANSLATIONS, 


She  bmaglit  bim  wfaorevitluil  to  be  calPd  chaste; 
His  CoDgue  is  ty'd  io  golden  fetters  fisst: 
He  sigbs,  adores,  and  courts  her  every  hoar ; 
Who  would  not  do  as  much  for  sach  a  doirer  } 
She  writes  lovd-letteis  to  the  youth  in  graop ; 
Kay,  tips  the  wink  before  the  cuckold's  fao«| 
And  might  do  more;  her  portion  ii|||fls  it  gcvd; 
Wealth  has  the  privilc^  of  widowhdSo. 

TlieaeUuths  with  his  e:iamp]e  you  disprove. 
Who  witft  his  wife  is  monstrously  in  lore  : 
Bat  know  him  better ;  for  1  heard  him  swear, 
m$  not  that  she's  ffis  wifo,  but  that  she's  fair, 
l>t  her  but  have  three  wrinklas  m  her  faoe^ 
Let  her  eyes  lesscan,  and  her  idcin  unbrace^ 
Soon  you  will  hear  the  saucy  steward  say, 
"  Pack  op  with  all  your  trinkets,  and  away; 
You  grow  oSensive  both  at  bed  and  board : 
Your  betters  must  be  had  to  please  my  lord/* 

Meantime  she*s  absolute  upon  the  thrones 
And.  knowing  time  b precious,  loses  none: 
She  must  have  flocks  of  sheep,  with  wool  more  fine 
Than  silk,  and  vineyardsof  the  noblest  wine: 
Whole  droves  of  pages  for  her  train  she  craves : 
Ai»l  sweeps  the  prisons  for  attending  slavesr 
In  short,  whatever  in  her  eyes  eiii  come. 
Or  others  have  abroad,  she  wants  at  home.  » 
When  winter  ^uts  the  seas,  and  fleecy  snows 
Make  booses  white,  she  to  the  merchant  goes ; 
Kich  crystals  of  tha  rocks  she  takes  up  ther^ 
Huge  agate  vases,  and  old  china-iwre. 

But  is  nona  worthy  to  be  made  a  wife  ' 
In  ail  this  town?  Suppose  her  fMe from  strife* 
Bidi,  foir,  and  {ruitml,  of  unblemished  lifo ; 
Chaste  as  the  Sablnes,  whose  pfevailtng  charms 
Dismin'd  their  husbands,  and  their  brothers'  anus : 
Grant  her,  beskSes,  of  noble  blood,  that  ran 
In  ancient  veins  ere  heraldry  began : 
Suppose  all  these,  and  ts^  a  poet's  word, 
A  black  swan  is  not  half  So  rare  a  bird. 
A  wife,  so  hung  with  virtues,  such  aireight. 
What  mertal  shoulders  could  support  the  wdght ! 
Some  ooaotry-givl»  scarce  to  a  ciirtsey  bred. 
Would  I  much  rather  thaif  Conielia  wed : 
If,  suporeilkms,  haughty,  proud,  and  vain. 
She  brought  her  fother^  triumphs  in  her  train. 
Away  with  all  your  Carthaginian  sUte, 
Let  vanqtnsh'd  Hannibal  without  doors  wait. 
Too  burly  and  too  big  to  pass  my  narrow  gate. 

<*  O  P»an,"  cries  Amphiott,  "  bend  thy  bow 
\  Against  my  wifo,  and  let  my  childreu  go :" 
But  sullen  Pssan  shoots  at  sons  and  mothers  too. 
His  Niobe  and  all  his  boys  be  k)st ; 
Sv'n  her,  who  did  her  nonmous  oflbpring  boast. 
As  foir  and  fruitful  as  the  sow  that  carry'd 
The  thirty  pigs,  at  one  large  litter  forrew^d. 

What  beauty  or  what  chastity  can  bear 
So  great  a  price }  U  stately  and  severe. 
She  still  insults,  and  you  must  still  adore; 
Grant  that  the  honey's  much»  the  gall  is  more. 
Upbraided  with  the  virtues  she  displays. 
Seven  boors  in  twelve,  you  loath  tiie  wife  you 

praise: 
Somefoulta,  though  small,  intolerable  grow; 
For  v^hat  so  naufceus  and  aflected  too. 
As  those  that  think  they  doe  perfection  want. 
Who  have  not  learnt  to  lisp  the  Grecian  cant  ? 
In  Greece  their  whole  aceomplishmei^  they  s^k  - 
Their  feshion,  breeteg,  language,  must  be  Greek: 
But,  raw  in  att  that  does  to  Rome  bekmg. 
They  toom  to  onltiTate  their  »oChcr«tMkgne.. 


b  Greek  they  flattw,  alLtMr  fean  fhey  speak, 

Wl  all  their  socreU ;  nay,  they  scold  m  Greek  s    . 

Ev*B  in  the  feat  of  love,  they  use  that  tongue. 

Such  affectations  may  become  the  young; 

But  th6u,  old  hag,  of  threescore  years  and  thcet. 

Is  showing  af  thy  parts  in  Greek  for  thee  ? 

^HNp^'  All  those  tender  words 

The  m<»cnUry  tremblhig  bliss  aSbniSt 

The  kind  soft  murmurs  of  the  private  sheets 

Are  bawdy,  while  thou  speak'st  in  public  streets. 

Those  wofds  have  fingers ;  and  their  force  is  sock. 

They  raise  the  dead,^  and  mount  him  with  a  touch. 

But  all  provocatives  from  thee  are  vain : 

No  blandishment  the  slackened  neffe  can  strain. 

If  then  thy  lawful  spouse  thou  canst  not  love. 
What  reason  should  thy  mind,  to  marriage  move  ? 
Why  all  the  charges  of  thy  nuptial  feast» 
Wine  and  desserts,  and  sweet-meats  to  digest } 
Th'  endewmgrfold  that  buys  the  dear  delight, 
GKv'n  for  their  first  and  only  happy  nightT 
If  thou  art  thus  uxoriously  incKn'd, 
lb  bear  thy  bondage  with  a  willing  mind. 
Prepare  thy  neck,  and  put  it  in  the  yoke  : 
But  for  no  mercy  from  thy  woman  look. 
For  though,  pedbaps,  she  loves  with  equal  ilre^ 
*£»  absolute  dommkm  she  aspires ; 
Joys  in  the  spoils,  and  triumphs  o^er  ttiy  purse  ]{ , 
The  better  husband  makes  the  wife  the  worse. 
Nothing  is  thine  to  give,  or  sell,  or  buy. 
All  offices  of  ancient  friendship  die ; 
Nor  hast  thru  leave  to  make  a  legacy.. 
By  thy  imperions  wife  thou  art  bereft ; 
A  privilege,  to  pimps  and  panders  kit ; 
Thy  testi^nfnt's  heripill ;  where  she  prefers, 
Her  riifiians,  drudges,  and  adulterers^ 
Adopting  all  thy  rivals  for  thy  heUi. 
•  '*  Oodrag  that  slave  todeath  i'^  your  reason,  whf 
Should  the  poor  innocent  be  doom'd  to  die  ? 
What  proo&  ?  For,  when  man!s  lifo  is  m  ddwte. 
The  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate 
«  CaU'st  thou  that  fUve  a  man»>'  the  wife  re^ 

plies: 
'*  Prov*d,  or  unproved,  the  crime^  the  villain  dies. 
I  have  the  sovereign  power  to  save  or  kill ; 
And  give  no  other  reason  but  my  wili.**    [change. 

Thus  the  she-tyrant  reigns,  till,  pleas'd  wiUs 
Her  wild  affsctions  to  new  empires  range  i 
Another  sul^ect  husband  she  desires, 
Divorced  from  him,  she  to  the  first  retires. 
While  the  last  wedding-feast  b  scarcely  o'er. 
And  garlands  hang  yet  green  upon  the  door.  . 
So  still  the  reckoning  rises  ;  and  appears. 
In  total  sum,  eight  husbands  in  five  years. 
The  title  for  a  tomb-stone  might  be  fit ; 
But  that  it  would  too  commonly  be  writ. 

Her  mother  living,  hope  no  quiet  day ; 
She  sharpens  her,  instructs  her  how  to  flea 
Her  husband  bare,  and  than  divides  the  prey. 
She  takes  love-letters,  with  a  crafty  smile. 
And,  in  her  daughter's  answer,  mends  the  stjFle^ 
In  vain  the  husband  sets  his  watchful  spies; 
She  cheau  their  cunnings  or  ska  bri^  th^  eyes. 
The  doctor's  call'd ;  the  daughter,  Uught  the  tricot 
Pretends  to  feint :  and  iu  fbll  health  is  sick. 
The  panting  stalHon,  at  the  doaet-door. 
Hears  the  consult,  and  wishee  it  were  o'er. 
Canst  thoo,  in  reason.  Inapt,  a  bawd  so  known. 
Should  teach  her  other  mannert  than  her  own  ) 
Her  interest  is  in  all  th'  advice  she  gives: 
,'Ti8€ntbetogbter'«feitt«Uiej»otbcrlti«i%  . 
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Kb  canse  it  try*d  at  the  littfdous  bar. 
But  women  plaiDtitb  or  ddendants  are. 
They  form  the^rocess,  all  the  briefs  thef  wrile ; 
The  topics  fiimUh,  and  the  pleas  indite ; 
And  teach  the  tooth  lets  lawyer  bow  to  bite.  . 

They  taro  viragos  too ;  the  wrestler's  toil 
They  try,  and  smear  their  naked  limbs  with  oil : 
j^f^inst  the  post  their  wicker  shields  they  crush. 
Flourish  the  sword,  and  at  the  flastron  push. 
Of  every  exercise  the  mannish  crew 
Fulfils  the  parts,  and  oft  excels  us  too ; 
PreparM  not  only  in  feign'd  fight  t*  engage. 
But  rout  the  glad^aton  on  the  stage. 
What  sense  of  shame  in  such  a  breast  can  lie, 
Inur'd  to  arms,  and  her  own  sex  to  fly  ? 
Yet  to  be  wholly  man  she  would  disclaim ; 
To  quit  her  teafold  pleasure  at  the  game. 
For  frothy  praises  and  an  empty  name. 
Oh  what  a  decent  sight  *tis  to  behold 
All  thy  wife's  magazine  by  auction  sold ! 
The  belt,  the  crested  plume,  the  several  suits 
Of  armour,  and  the  Spanish  leather-boots ! 
Yet  these  are  they,  that  cannot  bear  the  heat 
Of  figurM  silks,  and  under  sarsenet  «weat. 
Behold  the  strutting  Amazonian  whore. 
She  stands  in  guard  with  her  right-fuot  before : 
Her  coats  tack'd  up ;  and  all  her  motions  just, 
^he  stamps,  and  then  cries  **  Hah!''  at  every. 

thrust 
The  ghosts  of  ancient  Romans,  should  they  rise. 
Would  grin  to  see  their  daughters  play  a  prize. 
Besides,  what  endless  brawls  by  wives  are  bred: 
The  curtain -lecture  makes  a  mournful  bed. 
Then,  tthen  she  has  thee  suae  within  the  sheets. 
Her  cry  begipa,  and  the  whole  day  repeats. 
Conscious  of  icrimes  herself,  she  teases  first; 
Thy  servants  are  accus'd ;  thy  whore  is  cunt ; 
She  acts  the  jealous,  and  at  will  she  cries: 
For  womens*  tears  are  but  the  sweat  oieyf*§, 
]Poor  cuckold4bol,  thou  think'st  that  love  sincere. 
And  suck*st  between  her  lips  the  falling  tear : 
But  search  her  cabinet,  and  thou  $halt  find 
Each  tiller  there  with  love-apistles  lin'd. 
Siippose  her  taken  in  a  dote  embrace. 
This  you  would  think  so  manifest  a  case, 
Ko  rhetoric  could  defend,  no  impud«uce  out-face ; 
And  yet,  ev*n  then,  she  cries,  '*  The  marriage-vow 
A  mentat  reservation  must  allow ; 
And  there's  a  silent  bargain  still  imply'd, 
The  parties  should  be  pleas'd  on  either  side: 
And  both  may  for  their  private  needs  provide. 
Though  men  yourselves,  and  women  us  you  call. 
Yet  homo  is  a  common  name  ibr  all.'' 
There's  nothing  bolder  than  a  woman  catight ; 
Guilt  gives  them  courage  to  maintain  their  fault 

You  ask  from  whence  proceed  these  monstrous 
crimes? 
Once  poor,  and  therefore  chaste,  in  former  times, 
Our  matrons  were :  no  luxury  found  room 
|n  low-rooft  houses,  and  bare  walls  of  lome ; 
Their  hands  with  labour  harden'd  while  'twas  light, 
A  frugal  sleep  supply'd  the  quiet  night,       [strait; 
While  pinch'd  with  want,  their  hunger  held  them 
'^Vhen  Hannibal  was  hovering  at  the  gate: 
But  wanton  now  and  lollrag  at  our  ease. 
We  sufier  all  th'  inveterate  ills  of  peace, 
And  wasteful  riot,  whose  dettnicttve  charms 
Kevenge  the  vanquish^  world,  of  our  victorious 
No  crime,  no  lustful  postures  are  unknown ;  [arms. 
Sijuoe  Poverty^  our  ^uardiv)  fod,  if  gone : 


Piide,  laziness,  and  all  lutnrioiii  arta^ 
Pour  like  a  delnge  in  from  foreign  parts : 
Since  gold  obscene,  and  silver,  ^und  the  way, 
Strange  £ishiuns  with  strange  bullion  to  convey, 
And  our  plain  simple  manners  to  betray,  [spread) 

What  care  our  drunken  dames  to  whom  they 
Wine  no  distinction  makes  of  tail  or  head. 
Who,  Icudly  dancing  at  a  midnight  ball. 
For  hot  eringoes  and  fist  oysters  call : 
Full  brimmers  to  their  fuddled  noses  thnttt ; 
Brimmers,  the  last  provocatives  of  lust 
When  vapours  to  their  swimming  brains  advaneeu 
And  double  tapers  on  the  tables  dance.  * 

Now  think  what  bawdy  dialogues  they  have. 
What  Tallia  talks  to  her  confiding  slave, 
At  Modesty's  ok)  statue ;  when  by  night 
TNey  make  a  stand,  and  from  their  litters  light  { 
The  good  man  early  to  the  levee  gees. 
And  treads  the  nasty  puddle  of  his  .spoose.  ^ 

The  secrets  of  the  goddess  naiti'd  the  good. 
Are  ev'n  by  boys  and  barbers  understood : 
Where  the  rank  matrons,  dancing  to  the  pipe. 
Gig  with  their  bums,  and  are  for  aotion  ripNB ; 
With  music  rais'd,  they  spread  abroad  their  hair; 
And  toss  their  heads  like  an  enamonr'd  mare : 
Rank'd  with  the  lady  the  cheap  sinner  lies ; 
For  here  not  blood,  but  virtue,  gives  the  prize. 
Nothing  is  feign'd  in  this  venereal  strife ; 
' Tts  downright  lust,  and  acted  to  the  life. 
So  full,  so  fierce,  so  vigorous,  and  so  strong. 
That  looking  on,  would  make  old  Nestor  young; 
Impatient  of  delay,  a  general  sound, 
And  universal  cnroan  of  lust,  goes  round ; 
For  then,  and  only  then,  the  sex  sincere  is  fbimdi 
•*  Now  is  the  time  of  action !  now  begin !" 
They  cry,  *'  and  let  the  lusty  loVcrs  in. 
The  whoresons  arc  asleep ;  then  bring  the  slavea. 
And  watermen,  a  race  of  strong-bacic'd  knaves.'* 

I  wish,  at  least,  our  sacred  rites  were  free 
From  those  pollutions  of  obscenity : 
But  'tis  well  known  what  singer,  how  disgois'd* 
A  lewd  audacious  action  cnterpris'd ; 
Into  the  fiiir,  with  women  nixt,  he  went, 
Arm'd  with  a  huge  two-handed  instroment; 
A  grateful  present  to  those  holy  choirs. 
Where  the  mouse,  guilty' of  his  sex,  retires  ; 
And  ev'n  male-pictures  modestly  are  veil'd. 
Yet  no  profaneness  on  that  age  prevail'd ; 
No  scoffers  at  religious  rites  arc  found ; 
Though  now,  at  every  altar  tkey  abomid. 

**  1  hear  your  cautious  counsel,"  you  would  say, 
"  Keep  close  your  women  under  lock  and  key:'* 
But,  who  shall  keep  those  keepers }  Women,  nartt 
In  craft :  brgin  with  those,  and  bribe  them  first 
The  sex  is  tum'd  all  whore ;  th^^y  \nve  the  game: 
And  mistresses  and  maSds  are  both  the  same. 

The  poor  Ovinia,  on  the  poet's  day. 
Will  borrow  clothes,  and  diair,  to  see  the  play  s 
She,  who  before  had  mortgag'd  her  estate. 
And  pawii'd  the  last  remaining  piece  of  plate* 
Some  are  reduc'd  their  utmost  shifts  to  try : 
But  women  have  no  shame  of  poverty. 
They  live  beyond  their  stint;  as  if  their  store, 
Tbe  more  exhausted,  would  increase  the  mora : 
Some  men,  instructed  by  t  ^e  labouring  ant. 
Provide  agiinst  th'  extremities  of  want; 
But  womankind,  that  never  knows  a  mean, 
Down  to  the  dregs  their  sinkmg  fortune  drain : 
Houriy  they  give,  and  spend,  and  waste,  and  wear: 
And  think  no  pleaiure  caa  b«  bought  too  dear. 
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If  songs  tfaey  love,  the  shiger'i  ^ice  they  fbrce 
Beyond  his  compass,  till  bis  quait'iiipe's  hoarse  j 
His  lute  and  lyre  vvith  their  embrace  is  worn ; 
With  knots  they  trim  it,  and  with  gems  adorn : 
Knn  over  all  the  strings,  and  kiss  the  case  j 
And  make  love  to  it,  in  the  master's  place. 

A  certain  lady  once,  of  ^igh  degcee, 
To  Janus  vowM,  and  Vesta's  deity. 
That  PoOio  might,  in  singing,  win  the  prize; 
Pollio  the  dear,  the  darling  oif  her  eyes : 
She  pray*d,  and  brib'd  ;  what  could  she  more  have 
Por  a  sick  husband,  or  an  only  son  ?  [done 

With  her  fece  veiPd,  and  heaving  up  her  hands, 
The  shameless  suppliant  at  the  altar  stands ; 
The  forms  of  prayer  she  solemnly  pursues :       t 
And,  pale  with  f»sr,  the  offered  entrails  views. 
Answer,  ye  powers ;  for,  if  you  heard  her  vow, 
Yoor  gMships,  sure,  had  little  else  to  do. 

This  is  not  alt  ^  for  actors  they  implore: 
An  impudence  not  known  to  Heaven  before. 
Th*  Aruspex,  tir*d  with  this  religious  rout, ' 
Is  forcM  to  stand  so  long,  he  geu  the  gout. 
Butsofier  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  roam, 
If  she  loves  singing,  let  her  sing  at  home ; 
KoC  stmt  in  streets,  with  Amazonian  pace ; 
For  that's  to  cuckold  thee  before  thy  face. 

Their  endless  itch  of  news  comes  next  in  play; 
They  vent  their  own,  and  hear  what  othelrs  say. 
Know  what  in  Thrace,  or  what  in  France,  is  done ; 
Th*  intrigues  betwixt  the  stepdame  and  the  son. 
Tell  who  loves  who,  what  favours  some  partake : 
And  who  is  jilted  for  another's  sake. 
What  pregnant  widow  in  what  month  was  made, 
How  oft  she  did,  and  doing,  what  she  said. 

She, first,  beholds  the  raging  comet  rise : 
Knows  whom  it  threatens,  and  what  lands  destroys, 
8ttll  for  the  newest  news  she  lies  m  watt ; 
And  takes  reports  just  entering  at  the  gate. 
Wrecks,  floods,  and  fires :  whatever  she  can  me«^ 
She  spreads,  and  is  the  fame  of  every  street. 

This  is  a  grievance ;  but  the  next  Ss  worse ; 
A  very  judgment,  and  her  neighbours'  curse; 
For,  if  their  barking  dog  disturb  her  east, 
Ko  prayer  can  bind  her,  no  excuse  appease^ 
Th'  unmanner'd  malefoctor  is  arraign'd ; 
But  first  the  master,  who  the  cur  maintained, 
Must  feel  the  scourge :  by  night  she  leaves  her  bed, 
By  night  her  bathing  equipage  is  led. 
That  marching  armies  a  less  noise  create ; 
She  moves  in  tumnili  and  she  sweats  in  state. 
Meanwhile,  her  guests  their  appetites  must  keep ; 
Some  gape  for  hunger,  and  some  gasp  for  sleep. 
At  length  she  comes,  all  flush'd ;  but  ere  she  sup. 
Swallows  a  swinging  preparation-cup ; 
And  then,  to  clear  her  stomach,  spews  it  up. 
The  deluge-vomit  all  the  fioor  o'erflows, 
And  the  sour  savour  nauseates  every  nose. 
She  drinks  again :  again  she  spews  a  lake ; 
Her  wretched  husband  sees,  and  dares  not  speak : 
But  mutters  many  a  curse  against  his  wife ; 
And  damns  himself  for  choosing  such  a  life. 

But  of  all  the  plagues,  the  greatest  is  untold ; 
The  book-Ieam'd  wife  in  Greek  and  I^tin  bold. 
The  critic  dame,  who  at  her  table  sits  *. 
Homer  and  Virgil  quotes,  and  weighs  their  witi; 
And  pities  Didoes  agonizing  fits. 
She  has  so  far  th'  ascendant  of  the  board. 
The  pratingLpedant  puts  not  in  one  word  : 
The  roan  of  law  is  non-plust  in  hn  suit ; 
Kay»  tvery  other  female  tosgoc  is  mutet 


Qammers,  and  beating  anrllf ,  yoQ  woald  mntrf 
And  Vulcan  with  his  whole  militia  there. . 
Tabors  and  trumpets  cease ;  for  sh^  alone 
Is  able  to  redeem  the  iabonring  Moon. 
Ev*n  wit's  a  burthen,  when  it  talks  too  long : 
But  she,  who  has  no  continence  of  tongue. 
Should  walk  in  breeches,  and  shonld  wear  a  beard  | 
And  mix  among  the  philosophic  herd. 

0  what  a  midnight  curse  has  he,  whose  sida 
Is  pester'd  with  a  mood  and  figure  bride  ! 

Let  mine,  ye  gods  !  (if  such  must  be  my  fate) 
No  logic  learn,  nor  history  translate; 
But  rather  be  a  quiet,  humble /bol : 

1  bate  a  wiflf  to  whom  I  go  to  school. 

Who  climbs  the  grammar-tree,  distinctly  knowt 
Where  noun,  and  verb,  and  participle,  grows ; 
Corrects  her  iXMinikry-neigbbodr ;  ind,  a-bed, 
For  breaking  Priscian's,  breaks  her  husband's  he«l. 
The  gaudy  gossip,  when  she's  set  agog. 
In  jewels  drest,.and  at  each  ear  a  bob. 
Goes  flaunting  out,  and,  in  her  trim  of  prid*. 
Thinks  all  she  says  or  does  is  justifyd. 
When  poor,  she's  scarce  a  tolerable  evil ; 
But  rich,  and  fine,  a  wife's  a  very  devil. 

She  duly,  once  a  month,  renews  her  face; 
Meantime,  it  lies  in  dawb,  and  bid  in  grease ; 
Those  are  the  husband's  nights ;  she  craves  her  dna^ 
He  takes  fat  kisses,  and  is  stuck  with  glue. 
But  to  the  lov'd  adulterer  when  sbe  steers. 
Fresh  tfom  the  bath,  in  brightness  she  appears ; 
For  hnh  the  rich  Arabia  sweats  Her  gum  ; 
And  precious  oils  from  distant  Indies  come : 
How  haggardly  soe'cr  she  looks  at  home. 
Th'  eclipse  then  vanishes ;  and  all  her  face  , 

Is  open'd,  and  restor'd  to  every  grace, 
The  crust  remov'd,  her  cheeks  as  smooth  as  sitk. 
Are  polish'd  with  a  wash  of  asses'  milk ; 
And  should  she  to  the  farthest  north  be  sent, 
A  train  of  these  attend  her  banishment 
But  hadst  thou  seen  her  plaistcr'd  up  before, 
Twas  so  unlike  a  foce,  it  seem'd  a  sore. 

Tis  worth  our  while,  to  know  what  all  the  day 
They  do,  and  how  they  pass  their  time  away ; 
For,  if  o'er-night  the  husband  has  been  slack. 
Or  counterfeited  sleep,  and  tum'd  his  back. 
Next  day,  be  sure,  theaervants  go  to  wrack. 
The  chamber-maid  and  dresser  are  call'd  whores  { 
The  page  is  stript,  and  beaten  out  of  doors. 
The  whole  house  suflfers  for  the  master's  crime : 
And  he  himself  ^  wam'd,  to  wake  another  time. 

Sbe  hires  tormentors  by  the  year^  she  treata 
Her  visitors,  and  talks ;  but  still  sbe  beats. 
Beats  while  she  paints  her  face,  surveys  her  gown. 
Casts  up  the  day's  account,  and  still  beats  on  : 
Tir'd  out,  at  length,  with  an  outrageous  tone. 
She  bids  them  in  the  devil's  name  be  gone. 
Compar'd  with  such  a  proud,  insulting  dame, 
Sicilian  tyrants  may  renounce  their  name. 
For,  if  she  hastes  abroad  to  take  the  air, 
Or  gOes  to  Isis'  church  (the  bawdy-house  of  prayer) 
She  hurries  all  her  handmaids  to  the  task ; 
Her  head,  alone,  will  twenty  dressers  ask. 
Psecas,  the  chief,  with  brea^  and  sboulderi  bare» 
Trembling,  considers  every  sacred  hair ; 
If  any  straggler  from  bis  rank  be  found, 
A  pinch  must,  for  the  mortal  sin,  compound. 
Psecas  i«  not  in  fault :  but,  in  tho  |last. 
The  dame's  oflTended  at  her  own  ill  mce. 
Ilie  maid  is  banish'd ;  and  another  girl. 
More  dcKtrotts,  managea  the  uomb  and  ,curl  j 
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The  rest  are  tammonM  on  a  point  so  nice ; 
And  first,  the  giaf e  old  woman  gives  advice. 
The  next  is  call*d,  and  so  the  turn  goes  round, 
Aa  each  for  age,  or  wisdom,  is  renown'd : 
Such  counsel,  such  deliberate  care,  they  take. 
As  if  her  life  and  honour  lay  at  stake : 
With  curls  on  curls,  they  build  her  bead  before. 
And  mount  it  with  a  formidable  tower. 
A^  giantess  she  seems ;  but  look  behind, 
Aud  then  she  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind. 
I>Qck-legg'd,  short- waisted,  such  a  dwarf  she  is, 
That  she  must  rise  on  tip-toes  for  a  kiss. 
Meanwhile,  her  {lusband's  whole  estate  is  spent ! 
He  may  go  bare,  while  she  receives  his  rent. 
She  minds  him  not ;  she  lives  not  as  a  wife. 
But,  like  a  bawling  neighbour,  full  of  strife: 
Near  him,  in  this  alone,  that  she  extends 
Her  hate  to  all  his  servants  and  bis  friends. 

Bellpna's  priests,  an  eunuch  at  their  head, 
About'the  streets  a  mad  procession  lead  ; 
The  venerable  gelding,  large  and  high, 
Overlooks  the  herd  of  his  inferior  fry. 
His  awkward  clergymen  about  him  prance ; 
And  beat  the  timbrels  to  their  msrstic  dance : 
Meanwhile,  his  cheeks  the  mitred  prophet  swells, 
And  dire  presages  of  the  year  fbretels. 
Unlets  with  eggs  (his  priestly  hire)  they  haste 
To  expiate,  and  avert  th'  autumnal  blast 
And  add  beside  a  murrey-colour*d  vest. 
Which,  in  their  places,  may  receive  the  pest : 
And,  thrown  into  the  flood,  their  crimes  may  bear, 
To  purge  th'  unlucky  omens  of  the  year. 
Tb'  astonished  matrons  pay,  before  the  rest  j 
Tliat  sex  is  still  obnoxious  to  the  priest 

Thro'  you  they  beat,  and  plunge  into  the  stream. 
If  so  the  god  has  wam'd  them  in  a  dream. 
Weak  in  their  limbs,  but  in  devotion  strong. 
On  their  bare  hands  and  feet  they  crawl  along 
^  whole  field's  length,  the  laughter  of  the  throng. 
•  Should  lo  (Io*s  priest  I  mean)  command 
A  pilgrimage  to  Mero's  burning  sand, 
Through  deserts  they  would  seek  the  secret  spring  i 
A  holy  water  for  lustration 'bring. 
How  can  they  pay  their  priests  too  much  respect. 
Who  trade  with  Heaven,  and  earthly  gains  neglect ! 
With  him,  domestic  gods  discourse  by  night : 
By  day,  attended  by  his  choir  in  white, 
The  bald-pate  tribe  runs  madding  thro'  the  street. 
And  smile,  to  see  with  how  much  case  they  cheat 
-The  ghostly  aire  forgives  the  wife's  delights. 
Who  sins,  through  frailty,  on  forbidden  nights. 
And  tempts  her  husbani  in  the  holy  time. 
When  carnal  pleasure  is  a  mortal  crime. 
The  sweating  image  shakes  his  head,  but  he. 
With  mumbled  prayers,  atones  the  deity. 
The  pious  priesthood  the  fat  goose  receive, 
And  they  once  brib'd,  the  godhead  must  forgive. 

No  sooner  these  remove,  but,  full  of  fear, 
A  gypsy  Jewess  whispers  in  your  ear. 
And  begs  an  alms:  an  high-priest*9  daughter  she, 
Vers'd  in  their  Talmud,  and  divinity, 
And  prophesies  beneath  a  shady  tn%. 
Her  goods  a  basket,  r.n  I  old  haj*  her  bed. 
She  strolls,  and  telling  fortunes  gains  her  bread : 
Farthings,  and  some  small  monies,  are  her  fees  ^ 
Yetshe  interprets  all  your  dreams  for  these. 
Forrtelt  tb'  estate,  when  the  rich  uncle  dies. 
And  sees  a  sweet-heart  in  the  sacriflcc. 
Such  toya,  a  pigc^on's  entrails  can  disclose ; 
Wbicb  yet  th*  AAneoian  au^ur  for  outfoet  i 


In  dogs,  a  victim  more  obscene,  he  rakes } 
And  murder'd  infants  for  inspection  takes : 
For  gain,  his  impious  practice  he  pursues  ;       "  . 
For  gain,  will  his  accomplices  accuse. 

More  credit,  yet,  is  to  Chaldeans  given  ; 
What  they  foretel,  is  deem'd  the  voice  of  HeaveiL 
Their  answers,  as  from  Mammon's  altar,  come  s 
Since  now  the  Delphian  oracles  are  dumb, 
And  mankind,  ignorant  of  future  fate. 
Believes  what  fond  astrologers  relate. 

Of  these  the  most  in  vogue  is  he  who,  sent 
Beyond  seas,  is  retum'd  from  banishment. 
His  art  who  to  aspiring  Otho  sold  ; 
And  sure  succession, to  the  crown  foretold^ 
For  his  esteem  is  in  his  exile  plac'd  ; 
The  more  believ'd,  the  more  he  was  disgpac'd 
No  astrologic  wizard  honour  gains, 
Who  has  not  oft  been  banish'd,  or  in  chaini. 
He  gets  renown,  who,  lo  the  halter  near. 
But  narrowly  escapes,  and  buys  it  dear. 

From  him  yourVife  inquires  the  planets' wil^ 
When  the  black  jaundice  shall  her  mother  kill: 
Her  sist^'s  and  her  uncle's  end,  would  know  : 
But,  first,  consults  his  art,  whtn  you  shall  ga 
Aud,  what's  the  greatest  gift  that  Heaven  can  givi^ 
If,  after  her,  th'  adulterer  shall  live. 
She  neither  knows,  nor  cares  to  know,  the  rest; 
If  Mars  and  Saturn  shall  the  world  infest ; 
Or  Jove  and  Venus,  with  their  friendly  rays. 
Will  interpose,  and  bring  us  better  days. 

Beware  the  woman  too,  and  shun  her  sight^ 
Who  in  these  studies  does  herself  delight,  ^ 

By  whom  a  greasy  almtJnac  is  borne. 
With  9ften  handling,  likechard  amber  worn : 
Not  now  consulting,  but  consulted,  she 
Of  the  twelve  houses,  and  their  lords,  is  free. 
She,  if  the  scheme  a  fatal  journey  show. 
Stays  safe  at  home,  but  lets  her  husband  go, 
If  but  a  mile  she  travel  out  of  town. 
The  planetary  hour  must  first  be  known. 
And  lucky  moment ;  if  her  eye  but  aket 
Or  itches,  its  dfcumbiture  she  takes. 
No  nourishment  receives  in  her  disease, 
But  what  the  st%rs  and  Ptolemy  shall  please. 
The  middle  sort,  who  have  not  much  to  spare. 
To  chiromancers'  cheaper  art  repair, 
Who  clap  the  pretty  palm,  to  make  the  lines  mor^ 

fair. 
Bat  rich  the  matron,  who  has  more  to  give, 
Her  answers  from  the  Brachman  will  receive; 
SkilPd  in  the  globe  and  sphere,  he  gravely  stands^ 
And,  with  his  compass,  measures  seas  and  lands. 

Th^  poorest  of  the  sex  have  still  an  itch 
To  know  their  fortunes,  equal  to  the  rifh. 
The  dairy-maid  inquires,  if  she  shall  take 
Tbe  trusty  taylor,  and  the  cook  forsake. 

Yet  these,  tho'  poor,  the  pain  of  childbirth  bear;^ 
And,  without  nurses,  their  own  infants  rear : 
You  seldom  hear  of  the  rich  mantle,  spread 
For  the  babe,  born  in  the  great  l^y*s  bed. 
Such  is  the  power  of  herb« ;  such  arts  they  use 
To  make  them  barren,  or  their  fruit  to  lose. 
But  thou,  whatever  slops  she  will  have  bouc;ht, 
Be  thankful,  and  supply  the  deadly  draught: 
Help  her  to  make  man -stautrhtcr  ;  let  her  breed. 
And  never  want  for  savin  at  her  need. 
For,  if  she  holds  till  her  nine  months  be  run, 
Thou  may'st  be  father  to  an  ^thiop^s  f^' 
A  boy^  who,  ready  gotten  to  thy  h^^d** 
,  By  Iftv  11  to  inherit  all  thy  Uu^da  ^ 
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Ooe  of  that  hue,  that,  thOQld  he  cress  the  way. 
His  omen  would  discolour  all  the  day. 

1  pas$  the  fuuudling  by,  a  race  unkoovD, 
At  doort  exposed,  whom  microns  make 'their  own  i 
And  into  noble  Camilies  advance 
A  namefess  issue,  the  blind  work  of  chance. 
Indulgent  Fortune  does  her  care  employ. 
And,  smiling,  broods  upon  the  naked  boy : 
Her  garment  spreads,  and  laps  him  in  the  fold, 
And  covers,  with  her  wings,  Irompightly  cold : 
Gives  him  her  blessing ;  puts  him  in  »  way  $ 
Sets  up  the  farce,  and  janghs  at  her  own  play. 
Him  she  promotes;  she  &vours  him  alone, 
And  makes  provbion  for  him,  as  her  own. 

The  craving  wife  the  force  of  magic  tries, 
And  philtres  for  th*  tinable  husband  buys : 
The  potion  works  not  on  the  part  desi^n'd ; 
But  turns  bis  brains,  and  stupilies  his  mind. 
The  sotted  moon-calf  gapes,  and  staring  on. 
Sees  his  own  business  by  another  done: 
A  long  oblivion,  a  benombmg  frost. 
Constrains  his  head ;  and  yesterday  k  lost : 
Some  nimbler  juice  would  make  him  foam  and  rave. 
Like  that  Csesonia  to  her  Caius  gave : 
"Who,  plucking  from  the  forehead  of  the  fole 
His  mother's  love,  infusM  it  in  the  bowl : 
The  boiling  blood  ran  hissing  in  his  veins. 
Till  the  mad  vapoiir  mounted  to  his  brains. 
The  thunderer  was  not  half  so  orach  ^n  to. 
When  Juno's  girdle  kindled  his  desire. 
What  woman  will  not  use  the  poiiioiung  trade. 
When  Ctesar's  wife  the  precedent  has  made } 
Let  Agrippina's  mushroom  be  forgot, 
Giv'n  to  a  slavering,  old,  unuseful  sot ; 
That  only  clo6*d  the  driveling  dotard*s  eyes» 
And  sent  his  godhead  downward  to  the  skies. 
But  this  fierce  potion  caUs  for  fire  and  sword ; 
Nor  spares  the  common,  when  it  strikes  the  lord. 
So  many  mischiefs  were  in  one  combined  i 
So  much  one  single  poisoner  cost  mankind. 

If  stepdames  seek  their  sons-in-law  to  kill, 
Tis  venial  trespass ;  let  them  have  their  will : 
But  let  the  child,  entrusted  to  the  care 
Of  his  own  mother,  of  her  bread  beware : 
Beware  the  food  she  reaches  with  her  hand ; 
The  morsel  is  intended  for  thy  land. 
The  tutor  be  thy  taster,  ere  thou  eat ; 
There's  poison  in  thy  drink,  and  in  thy  meat 

You  think  this  feign*d ;  Uie  Satire  in  a  rage 
Struts  ifi  the  buskins  of  the  tragic  stage. 
Forgets  his  business  is  to  laugh  and  bite ; 
And  will  of  deaths  and  dire  revenges  write. 
Would, it  were  all  a  fable,  that  you  read ; 
But  Drymoo's  wife  pleads  gailty  to  the  deed. 
**  I,"  she  confesses,  **  in  the  fact  was  caught. 
Two  sooe  dispatching  at  ont  deadly  drauj^t." 
"  What  two !  two  sons,  thou  viper,  in  one  day !" 
**  Yet,  aeven,"  she  cries,  *'  if  seven  were  in  my 
Medea's  legend  is  no  more  a  lye ;  [way !" 

One  ai^  adds  credit  to  antiquitjr. 
Great  lUfl,  we  grimt,  in  former  times  did  reign. 
And  murders  then  vere  done :  but  not  fur  gain*  - 
.  Less  admiration  to  great  crimfes  is  due, 
Whkh  they  thro*  wrath,  or  tnro'  revenge,  pursue* 
fto,  weak  of  reason,  impotent  of  will, 
The  sex  is  hurry'd  ^dlong  into  ill : 
Aad»  like  a  cliff  from  its  fbundatkm  torn. 
By  raging  earthquakes,  into  seas  is  borne. 
But  those  are  fiends,  who  crimes  from  thought 
Ai|d,  cool  ia  mischief,  meditate  the  lia.      [begin  i 


They  read  th'  example  of  a  pious  wife. 
Redeeming,  with  her  own,  her  husband's  life  | 
Yet,  if  the  laws  did  that  exchange  afibid. 
Would  save  their  lapdog  sooner  than  their  lord* 

Where'er  you  walk,  the  Bel  ides  you  meet; 
And  Clytemnestras  grow  in  every  street : 
But  berc*s  the  difierance :  Agamemnon's  wife 
Was  a  gross  butcher  with  a  bloody  knife  ; 
But  murder,  now,  is  to  perfection  grown. 
And  subtle  poisons  are  empley'd  alone : 
Unless  some  antidote  prevei)ts  their  arts, 
And  lines  with  balsam  •ll  the  iiobler  parts  t 
In  such  a  case,  reserv'd  for  such  a  need. 
Rather  than  fail,  the  dagger  does  the  deed« 


THl  TENTH  SATlSS  0» 

JUFENAL. 


THE  AacOMfHT. 

T«i  poet's  de^gn,  in  this  divine  satire,  b  to  repre^ 
sent  the  various  wishes  and  desivos  of  mankind  | 
and  to  set  out  the  folly  of  diem.  He  runs  through 
all  the  several  heads  of  riches,  honours,  elo^ 
qncnce,  fame  for  martial  atchievements,  long 
lift,  and  beauty ;  and  gives  instances,  in  each,, 
how  firequently  they  have  proved  the  roia  of 
those  that  owned  them.  He  coneludes,  there* 
fore,  that  since  we  generally  choose  so  ill  fbi^ 
ourselves,  we  should  do  better  to  leave  it  to  the 
godK,  to  make  the  choice  for  us.  All  we  can 
safely  ask  of  Heaven,  lies  within  a  very  smalt 
compass.  It  is  but  health  of  body  and  mindli 
And  if  we  have  these,  it  is  not  much  matter 
what  we-  want  besides ;  fyt  we  hate  already 
enough  to  make  us  happy* 


Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good;  or,  knowing  it,  pursue. 
How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fSsars  1 
What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 
So  well  designed,  so  luckily  begun, 
But,  when  we  have  our  wish,  we  wish  undone  } 

Whole  houses,  of  their  whole  desires  poswst^ 
Are  oft«i)  ruin*d,  at  their  own  request. 
In  wars,  and  peace,  things  hurtful  we  require. 
When  made  obnoxious  to  our  own  desire. 

With  laurels  some  have  fatally  heeo  crown*d; 
Some,  who  the  depths  of  eloquence  have  foundy' 
In  that  onna^gable  stream  were  drown'd. 

The  brawny  fool,  who  did  his  vigour  boast; 
In  that  presuming  confidence  was  lost: 
But  more  have  been  by  avarice  opprest. 
And  heaps  of  money  crowded  in  the  chest : 
Unwieldy  suqbs  of  #ealth,  which  higher  motmt 
Than  files  of  marshall'd  figures  can  account. 
To  which  the  stores  of  Crcesus,  hi  the  scale, 
Would  look  like  little  dolphins,  when  they  nH 
In  the  vaet  shadow  of  the  British  whale. 

For  this,  in  Nero's  arbitrary  time, 
When  virtue  was  a  guilt,  and  wealth  a  crime, 
A  troop  of  cut-throat  guards  were  sent  to  seiM 
The  n<k  mens*  goods,  and  gut  their  palaces : 
The  mob,  oommission'd  by  tbegovenuneal. 
Ate  ieldom  t©  an  empty  gaiwtJMt. 
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^klie  fearfbl  ptmeAfer,  wiio  irateU  late, 
'Cbarf  *d  wiCh  the  ciLrritge  of  a  paltry  plate. 
Shaken  at  the  moonshmc  shadow  of  a  rash; 
And  seel  a  red-coat  rise  from  every  buih : 
The  beggar  sings,  ev*ti  when  he  sees  the  place 
Beset  with  thieves,  and  never  mends  his  pace. 

Of  all  the  vows,  the  first  and  chief  request 
Of  each,  is  to  he  richer  thaa  the  rest : 
And  yet  no  doobts  the  poor  man*s  draught  d^rol. 
He  dreads  no  poison  in  his  homely  bowl. 
Then  fear  the  deadly  drug,  «rhen  gems  divine 
Enchase  the  cup,  and  spaiUe  in*the  wine. 

Will  you  not  now  the  nsff  of  sages  praise,  . 
"VHio  the  same  end  pnrsu'd,  by  several  wayi>  ? 
One  pity*d,  one  contemn'd,  the  woeful  times : 
One  laoghM  at  follies,  one  lamentid  crimes : 
Ijiughter  is  easy ;'  bt^t  the  wonder  lies, 
What  store  of  brine  supplyM  the  ireaper's  eyee. 
Democritus  could  feed  his  spleen,  and  shake      ^ 
His  sides  and  shottldera  till  he  felt  them  ake^ 
Though  in  his  country  town  no  lictors  wer^, 
Nor  rods,  nor  ax,  nor  tribune  didappear  s 
Kor  al  1  the  foppbh  gravity  of  show. 
Which  cunning  magistiates  on  crowds  bestow. 

What  had  he  done,  had  ht  beheld,  on  high. 
Our  pretor  seated,  in  mock  m^esty ; 
His  chariot  rolling  o'er  the  dn^  place, 
Whl!e,  with  dumb  pride,  and  a  set  formal  hkce, 
He  moves  ui  the  dull  ceremonial  track. 
With  Jove's  embroider'd  coat  upon  his  back : 
A  suit  of  hangings  had  not  more  opprest 
His  shonlders,  than  that  long,  laborious  vest : 
A  heavy  gewgaw  (caird  a  crown)  that  spread 
About  his  temples,  drown*d  his  narrow  head : 
And  would  have  crusb'd  it  with  the  mossy  freight. 
But  that  a  sweating  slave  sustained  the  weight : 
A  slave  in  the  same  chariot  seen  to  ride, 
To  mortify  the  mighty  madman's  pride. 
And  now  th'  imperial  eagle,  rais'd  on  high. 
With  golden  beak  (the  mark  of  majesty) 
Trumpets  before,  and  on  the  left  and  right, 
A  cavalcade  of  nobles,  all  in  white  : 
In  their  own  natures  fiilse  and  flattering  tribes. 
Bat  made  his  friends,  by  places  and  by  bribes. 

In  his  own  age,  Democritus  could  find 
Sufficient  cause  to  laugh  at  human  kind : 
Xeam  from  ao  great  a  wit ;  a  land  of  bogs 
With  ditches  fenc'd,  a  heaven  made  fat  with  frogs, 
May  form  a  spirit  fit  to  sway  the  state ; 
And  make  the  neighbouring  monarchs  fear  thfir 
fate. 

He  laughs  at  all  the  vulgar  cares  and  fesrs; 
At  their  vain  triunipfas,  and  their  vainer  tears : 
An  equal  temper  in  his  mind  he'fbund. 
When  fortune  flatter'd  him,  and  when  she  firown'd. 
Tis  plain,  from  hence,  that  what  Qur  voirf  request, 
Are  hurtful  things,  or  useless  at  the  best 

Some  aril  for  envy'd  power;  which  public  hate 
Pursues,  and  hurries  headlong  to  their  fate : 
Bown  go  the  titles ;  and  the  statue  crownHl, 
is  by  base  hands  hi  the  next  river  drown'd. 
The  guiltless  hones,  and  tbe  chariot  wheel, 
The  sane  efibcts  of  vulgar  fhry  feel : 
T%e  smith  prepares  his  hammer  for  ^he  stivke, 
While  tbe  lung'd  bellows  hissing  fire  provoke ; 
Sefanus,  ahnost  fisst  of  Roman  names, 
Tbe  great  Se^anus  crackles  in  the  flaoNt  s 
Form'd  in  the  forge,  the  pliant  brass  is  laid 
On  anvils;  and  of  head  and  Ihnbs  are  made; 
Pans,  cani,  aod  piu-pots,  a  whole  kitchen  trade. 


Adorn  your  doors  wHh  laurels ;  and  a  bulU 
Milkwhite,  and  large,  lead  to  the  Capitol ; 
Sejanus,  with  a  rope,  is  dragg*d  along ; 
Tbe  qxMTt  and  laughter  of  the  giddy  throng ! 
**  Go<^  Lord,"  they  cry,  '*  what  Ethiop  lips  he  haiSi 
How  foul  a- snout,  and  what  a  hanging  face  !^ 
By  Heavijn,  I  never  Oould  endi^  his  sight ; 
But  say,  hp9  came  his  monstrous  crimes  to  light } 
What  is  the  charge,  and  who  the  evidence, 
(The  saviour  of  the  nation  and  the  prmce  }y* 
"  Nothing  of  thu ;  but  our  old  Casar  sent 
A  noisy  lett^  to  his  parliament :" 
"  Mhy,  sirs,  if  Csssar  writ,  I  ask  no  more, 
He*s  guilty,  and  the  question's  out  of  door." 
How  goes  tbe  mob  ?  (for  that's  a  mighty  thing,) 
When  the  king's  trump,  tbe  mob  aro  for  tbe  king  1 
rTbey  follow  fortune,  and  the  common  cry 
Is  still  against  the  rogue  condemned  to  die. 

But  the  shme  very  mo^,  that  rascal  crowd. 
Had  ciy'd  Sganus,  with  a  shout  as  loud ; 
Had  his  deigns  (by  fortune's  fiivour  blest) 
jBucoeeded,  a«d  the  prince's  age  opprest.      [foce. 
But  long,  long  smce,  the  times  have  chaag'd  their 
The  people  grown  degenerate  and  base: 
Not  suffered  now  thenreedom  of  their  choice. 
To  make  their  magistrates,  and  sell  their  voice« 
Our  wise  forefothers,  great  by  tea  and  land, 
,Had  once  tbe  power  and  absolute  comnumd  ; 
All  ofltees  of  trust,  themselves  dispos'd ; 
Haii'd  whom  they  pleas'd,  and  whom  they  pleas'd 

deposMi 
But  we,  who  give  our  native  rights  away. 
And  our  enslav'd  posterity  betray. 
Are  now  redUc'd  to  beg  an  alms,  and  go 
On  holida]rs  to  see  a  puppet-show.  [doubt  ^ 

'* There  was  a  damn'd  design,"  cries  one,  '*  no* 
For  warmnts'are  already  issued  out ; 
1  met  Bratidius  in  a  mortal  fright  j 
He's  dipt  for  certain,  and  plays  least  m  sight : 
I  fear  the  rage  of  our  offended  prince. 
Who  thinhi  the  senate  slack  in  his  defence ! 
Comeietus  haste,  our  loyal  zeal  to  show. 
And  spurn  the  wretched  corps  of  Csesar's  foe  9 
But  let  our  slaves  be  present  thero,  lest  they 
Accuse  their  masters;  and  Ibr  gain  betray." 
Sudi  ifere  the  whispers  of  those  jealous  times. 
About  S^anus*  punishment  and  crimes.  [fbte 

Now  tell  me  truly,  would'st  th«i  change  thy 
To  t>e,  like  him,  first  minister  of  state  ? 
To  have  thy  levees  arowded  with  resort. 
Off  depending,  gaping,  servile  court : 
Dispose  all  honoMof  theiword  and  gown, 
Grace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  frown : 
To  hold  thy  prince  in  pupilage,  and  sway 
That  monarci,  whom  the  mastered  worid  obey? 
While  he,  intent  on  secret  lust  alone, 
lives  to  hhnsalf,  abandoning  the  throne ; 
Cooped  in  a  narrow  isle,  observing  dreams 
WiUI  flattering  wizards,  and  erecting  schemes  I 

I  well  believe,  thou  wonldst  be  jreat  as  he; 
For  every  man's  a  f(?ol  to  that  de^ee ; 
All  wish  the  diro  prerogative  to  kill ; 
Ev'n  they  would  have  the  power,  who  want  the 

will : 
hut  wouldst  thou  have  thy  wishes  understood. 
To  take  the  bad  together  with  the  good, 
Would'st  thou  not  rather  choose  a  small  renownf 
To  be  the  mayor  of  some  poor  paltry  town, 
Bigly  to  look,  and  barbarously  to  ape^v^  • 
To  poucd  falrt  wej|ljU|  aod  scajjty  m^sore^tirti^  ? 


Then,  'gtniit  tre  that  Sejanm  went  astray 
In  every  wish,  and  knew  not  how  to  pray  : 
For  be  who  graspM  the  wovld^s  exhausted  store 
Yet  nefver  had  enough,  but  wished  for  more, 
Bais'd  a  top-heavy  tower,  of  moostrotis  height. 
Which,  mouldering,  crush'd  him  undierneath  the 
t  What  did  the  mighty  Pomj>^'8  fall  beget  ?  [weight. 
It  rain'd  him,  who,  gretter  than  the  great. 
The  stubborn  pride  of  Roman  nobles  broke ; 
And  bent  their  haughty  necks  beneath  his  yoke : 
What  else  but  his  immoderate  lust  of  power. 
Prayers  made  and  granted  in  a  luckless  hour  i 
For  few  Qsorpi'rfr  to  the  shades  descend 
By  a  dry  death,  or  with  a  quiet  tnd. 

The  hoy,  who  scarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down 
To  his  proud  pedant,  or  declined  a  noun, 
(So  small  an  elf,  that  when  the  days  are  foul. 
He  and  his  satchel  must  be  home  to  sdiool,) 
-  Yet  prays,  and  hopes*  and  aims  at  nothing  t^m, 
To  prove  a  Tully,  or  Demosthenes : 
But  both  these -orators,  so  much  it^nownM, 
In  their  own  depths  of  eloquence  were  drown'd : 
The  hand  and  head  were  never' lost,  of  those 
Who  dealt  in  doggrel,  or  who  punn'd  in  prose. 

**  Fortune  foretun*d  the  dying  notes  of  Rome : 
Till  I,  thy  consul  sole,  consoPd  thy  doom.'' 
His  fate  had  crept  below  the  lifted  swords, 
Had  all  his  malice  been  to  murder  words. 
I  rather  would  be  MtBv'im,  thm^  for  rhymes 
like  his,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  timet, 
'  Than  that  Philippic  fatally  divine. 
Which  'is  inscribed  the  second,  siyiuld  be  mine* 
Kor  he,  the  wonder  of  the  Grecian  throng,  ^ 
Who  drove  them  with  the  torrent  of  bis  tongue. 
Who  shook  the  theatres,  and  sway'd  the  state 
Of  Athens,  found  a  more  propitious  fate^ 
Wliom,  bom  beneath  a  boding  horoseope. 
His  sire,  the  blear-ey'd  Vulcan  of  a  shop. 
From  Mars's  forge,  sent  to  Minerva's  schools. 
To  learn  th'  unlucky  art  of  wheedling  fools. 
With  itch  of  honour,  and  opinion,  vpin. 
All  things  beyond  their  Aative  worth  we  strain : 
The  spoils  of  war,  brought  to  Feretrian  Jove, 
An  empty  coat  af  armour  bung  above 
The  conqueror's  chariot,  and  in  triumph  borne, 
A  streamer  front  a  boarded  galley  torn, 
A  chap-foll'n  heaver  loosely  hanging  by 
The  cloven  h^|m,  an  arch  of  victory. 
On  whose  high  convex  sits  a  captive  foe. 
And  sighing  casts  a  moumfuUook  below  j 
Of  every  nation,  each  illustrious  name. 
Such  toys  as  these  have  cheated  into  fame  c    , 
Exchanging  solid  quiet,  to  obtain 
The  windy  sattsfisctioo  of  the  brain. 

60  much  the  thirst  of  honour  6ret  the  bkwd  t 
So  many  would  be  great,  so  few  be  good. 
For  who  would  virtue  for  herself  regard, 
Or  wed,  without  the  portion  of  reward  ? 
Yet  this  mad  chase  of  fome,  by  few  pursn'd. 
Has  drawn  destructioii  on  the  multitude : 
This  avarice  of  praise  in  times  to  come. 
Those  Jong  inscriptions,  crowded  on  the  temb, 
Should  some  wild  fig-tree  take  her  native  bent. 
And  heave  below  the  gaudy  monumeiit. 
Would  erack  the  maiile  titles,  and  dispene 
The  characters  of  al)  the  lying  verse. 
For  sepulchres  themselves  must  crumbling  fall 
In  lime's  abyss,  the  coittmon  grave  of  all. 
Great  Hannibal  wHhin  the  balance  lay  ; 
'And  tell  how  niaay  jpoundt  hia  ashes  weigh  i 
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Whom  Afric  was  not  able  to  conttjv. 
Whose  length  runs  level  with  th'  Atlantic  l 
And  wearies  fruitful  Nilus,  to  convey 
His  sun  beat  waters  by  so  long  a'^way  $ 
Which  Ethiopia's  double  clime  divides. 
And  elephants  in  other  mountains  bidet. 
Spain  first  he  won,  the  Pyrenanns  past. 
And  steepy  Alps,  the  mounds  that  nature  castt 
And  with  corroding  juices  as  he  went, 
A  passage  through  the  living  rocks  he  rent. 
Then,  like  a  torrent,  rolling  from  on  high. 
He  pours  bis  head-long  rage  on  Italy : 
In  three  victorioua  batnes  over-run ; 
Yet  atill  uneasy,  cries)  "  There's  aothing  done. 
Till  level  with  the  ground  their  gates  are  laid ; 
And  Punic  flags  on  Roman  powers  dispiay'd.". 
Ask  what  a  face  belong'd  to  his  high  fome  | 
Hia  picture  scarcely  would  deserve  a  frame  s 
Assign-post  dauber  would  disdain  to  paint 
The  ooe-ey'd  hero  on  his  elephatM. 
Now  what's  his  end,  O  charming  glory !  My 
What  rare  fifth  act  to  crown  his  huffing  pUy  ? 
In  one  deciding  battle  overcome. 
Be  flies,  is  banish'd  from  his  aative  home  : 
Begs  rtfiige  in  a  forei^  court,  and  there 
Attends,  his  mean  petitioo  to  prefer ; 
RepuliPd  by  surly  grooms,  who  wait  before 
The  sleeping  tyrant's  interdicted  door.        [«|n'^ 
.  What  wondrous  sorts  of  death  has  Heaven  de« 
Disttnguisb'd  from  the  herd  of  human  kind, 
For  so  nntam'd,  so  turbulent  a  mind ! 
Nor  swoads  at  hand,  nor  hissing  darts  afur. 
Are  doom'd  to  avenge  the  tedious  bloody  war ; 
But  poison,  drawn  through  a  ring*s  bollow  plat^ 
Must  finish  him :  a  snckiog  infant's  fbte. 
Go.  clinA)  the  rugged  Alps,  ambitious  fool. 
To  please  the  boys,  a|id  be«a  theme  at  schooL 
One  world  sufficed  not  Alexander's  mind ; 
Coop'd  np,  he  seem'd  in  earth  and  seas  coDfin'd  t 
And,  struggling^  stretchM  his  restless  limha  about 
The  narrow  gl(£e,  to  find  a  {Mssage  out 
Yet,  enter'd  in  the  brick-built  town,  he  tr3^d 
The  tomb,  and  found  the  strait  dtmensiona  wide:' 
*'  Death  only  this  myslerioas  troth  onfolda. 
The  mighty  soul,  how  small  a  body  hotds." 

Old  Greeoe  a  tale  of  Athos  would  make  out. 
Cut  from  tlie  continent,  and  saird  about ; 
Seas  hid  with  navies,  chariots  passing  o'er 
The  channel,  on  a  bridge  from  shore  to  shore  ¥ 
Blvers,  whose  depth  no  sharp  beholder  sees, 
Ortink,  at  an  army's  dinner,  tn  the  lees  ; 
With  a  long  legend  of  romantic  things, 
JR^hich  in  his  cups  the  browsy  poet  bmgs. 
fiut  how  did  he  return,  this  haughty  brave. 
Who  whipt  the  winds,  and  made  the  sea  his  slave  f 
(Though  Neptune  took  unkindly  to  be  bouAd  ; 
And  Eurus  never  such  hard  usage  found 
In  his  ^olian  prison  under  ground) ; 
What  god  so  mean,  ev'n  he  who  points  the  way. 
So  merciless  a  tyrant  to  obey  I 
But  how  retum'd  he,  let  ns  ask  again  ? 
In  a  poor  skiff  he  paas'd  the  bloody  main, 
Cbok'd  with  the  slanghter'd  bodies  of  his  train 
For  fiinie  he  pray'd,  but  let  th'  etent  declare 
He  had  no  mighty  penn'worth  of  his  prayer. 
**  Jove  grant  me  length  of  life,  and  years  good 
store 
H^p  nn  my  bended  back,  I  ask  no  moret." ' 
Both  sick  and  healthful,  old  and  young  oei^^pife 
In'thif  nne  silly  miaohievottt  dMM  _ , 
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IVf  istaken  Messing  which  old  age  they  call, 
'1*18  a  long*,  nasty,  darksome  hospital, 
A  rot^  chain  of  rheums ;  a  visage  rough,    > 
Bcform'd,  unf«>atur*d,  and  a  skin  of  buff. 
A  stitch-fiAirn  cheek,  that  hangs  below  the  jaw ; 
Such  wrinkles,  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  grandam  ape,  when,  with  a  grace. 
She  sits  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face. 
.  In  youth,  distinctions  infinite  abound ; 
No  shape,  or  feature,  just  alike  are  found ; 
The  fair,  the  black,  the  feeble,  and  the  strong : 
But  the  same  fbulness  does  to  age  belong, 
The  self-same  palsy,  both  in  limbs  and  tongue. 
The  skull  and  forehead  one  bald  barren  plain; 
And  gums  unanaM  to  mumble  meat  in  vain. 
Besides  th*  eternal  drivel,  that  supplies 
The  (ht)pping  beard,  from  nostrils,  month  and  esres. 
His  wife  and  .children  loath  him,  and  what's  worse. 
Himself  does  his  offensive  carrion  curse ! 
Flatterers  forsake  him  too ;  for  who  would  kiU 
HiiTiself,  to  be  remembered  in  a  will  ? 
His  taste  not  only  pall'd  to  wine  and  meat, 
Bu(  to  the  relish  of  a  nobler  treat 

Those  senses  lost,  behold  a  new  defeat, 
The  soul  dislodging  from  another  seat 
What  music,  or  enchanting  voice,  cao  chear 
A  stupid,  old,  impenetrable  ear  ? 
Ko  matter  in  what  place,  or  what  degree 
Of  the  full  theatre  he  sits  to  see  ; 
Comets  and  trumpets  cannot  reach  his  ear  : 
X/nder  an  actor's  nose,  he's  never  near. 

His  boy  must  bawl  to  make  him  understand 
The  hour  o'  th'  day,  or  such  a  lord's  at  hand  : 
The  little  blood  that  creeps  within  his  veins. 
Is  but  just  warm'd  in  a  hot  fever's  pains. 
In  fine,  be  wears  no  limb  about  him  sound  : 
With  sores  and  sicknesses  bcleaguer'd  round  : 
Ask  me  their  names,  I  sooner  could  relate 
How  many  drudges  on  salt  Hippia  wait ; 
What  crowds  of  patienU  the  town-doctor  kills. 
Or  how,  last  fall,  he  raisM  the  we^ly  bills. 
WTiat  provinces  by  Basilus  were  spoiled. 
What  herds  of  heirs  by  guardians  are  beguird : 
What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worship  now. 

Tliis  dotard  of  his  broken  back  complains. 
One  his  legs  fail,  and  one  his  shoulders'  £ains : 
Another  is  of  both  his  eyes  bereft  ; 
And  envies  who  has  one  for  aiming  left 
A  fifth,  with  trembling  lips  expecting  stands. 
As  in  his  childhood,  cramm'd  by  others'  hands  ; 
One,  who  at  sight  of  supper  open'd  wide 
His  jaws  before,  and  whetted  grinders  try'd ; 
Now  only  yawns,  and  waits  to  be  supply'd  : 
like  a  young  swallow,  when  with  weary  wings 
Expected  food  her  fasting  mother  brings.' 

His  loss  of  niembers  is  a  heavy  curse, 
But  all  his  faculties  dccay'd  are  worse  ! 
His  servants'  names  he  has  forgotten  quite ; 
Knows  not  his  friend  who  supp'd  with  him  last  night 
Jfot  ev'n  the  children  he  begot  and  bred  ; 
Or  his  will  knows  them  not :  for,  in  their  stead. 
In  form  of  law,  a  con^mon  hackney-jade, 
Sole  heir,  for  secret  services,  is  made  : 
So  lewd  and  such  a  battered  brotbel-whore. 
That  she  defies  all  comers,  at  her  door. 
W^ell,  yet  suppose  his  senses  are  his  own. 
He  lives  to  be  chief  mourner  for  his  son  : 
Before  his  face  his  wife  and  brother  bums  ; 
He  hmnbers  alf  his  khidred  in  their  nrns. 
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These  are  the  fines  he  pays  for  living  long; 
And  dragging  tedious  age  in  his  own  wrong : 
Griefis  always  green,  a  household  still  in  tearp. 
Sad  pomps :   a  threshold  throngM  with  daily  biers  ; 
And  liveriei  of  Mack  for  length  of  years. 

Next  to  the  raven's  age,  the  Pylian  king 
Was  longest  liv'd  of  any  two-legg'd  thing ; 
Blest,  to  defraud  the  grave  so  long,  to  mount 
His  number'd  yean,  imd  on  his  right  band  count; 
Three  hundred  seasons,  guzzling  must  of  w^e : 
But,  hold  a  while,  and  hear  himself  repine 
At  fate's  anequal  laws ;  and  at  the  clue       [drew. 
Which,  merciless  in  length,  the  midmost  sister 
When  his  .brave  son  upon  the  funeral  P3ni0 
He  saw  extended,  and  his  beard  on  fire  ; 
He  tum'd,  and  weeping,  ask'd  his  firieadb,  what 

crime 
Had  ours'd  his  age  to  this  unhappy  time  ? 

Thus  qioum'd  old  Peleus  for  Achilles  slain. 
And  thus  Ulysses'  father  did  complain. 
How  fortunate  an  end  had  Priam  made, 
Amongst  his  ancestors  a  mighty  shade. 
While  Troy  yet  stood :  when  Hector,  with  the  race 
Of  royal  bastards,  might  his  funeral  grace : 
Amidst  the  tears  of  Trojan  dames  Uium'd, 
And  by  his  loyal  daughters  truly  moum'd  ! 
Had  Heaven  so  blest  him,  he  had  dy'd  before 
The  faul  fleet  of  Sparta  Paris  bore. 
But  mark  what  age  produc'd ;  ha  liv'd  to  see 
His  town  in  flames,  his  foiling  monarchy : 
In  fine,  the  foeble  sire,  leduc'd  by  fote. 
To  change  his  sceptre  for  a  sword,  too  late. 
His  last  efBjrt  before  Jove's  alur  tries ; 
A  soldier  half,  and  half  a  sacrifice : 
Falls  like  an  ox,  that  waits  the  coming  blow  ; 
Old  and  unprofitable  to  the  plongh. 

At  least  he  dy'd  a  man ;  his  queen  Mnriff'd, 
To  howl,  and  in  a  barking  body  liv'd. 

I  hasten  to  our  own  ;  nor  will  relate 
Great  Mithridates,  and  rich  Croesus'  fote ; 
Whom  Solon  wisely  counsel'd  to  attend 
The  name  of  happy,  till  he  knew  his  end. 
That  Marius  was  an  exil9,  that  he  fled. 
Was  ta'en,  in  niin'd  Carthage  be^'d  his  bread, 
All  these  were  owing  to  a  life  too  long : 
For  whom  had  tlome  beheld  so  happy,  young  ! 
High  in  his  chariot,  and  with  laurel  crown'd, 
When  he  bad  led  the  Cimbrian  captives  round 
The  Roman  streets ;  descending  from  his  state. 
In  that  blest  hour  he  should  hare  begg'd  his  fate  ; 
Then,  then,  he  might  have  dy'd  of  all  admir'd. 
And  his  triumphant  soul  with  shouts  expir'd. 

Campania,  fortune's  malice  to  prevent. 
To  Pompey  an  indulgent  fovomr  sent : 
But  public  prayers  impos'd  on  Heaven,  to  give 
Their  mucb-lov'd  leader  an  unkind  reprieve. 
The  city's  fate  and  his  conspir'd  to  save 
The  head,  reserv'd  for  an  Eg3rptian  slave. 
Cethegus,  though  a  traitor  to  the  state. 
And  tortur'd,  'scap'd  this  ignominious  fote : 
And  Sergius,  who  a  bad  cause  bravely  try'd. 
All  of  a  piece,  and  undimraish'd,  dy'd. 

To  Venus  the  fond  mother  makes  a  prajrer. 
That  all  her  sons  ai;d  daughters  moy  he  foir : 
True,  for  the  boys  a  mumbling  vow  she  sends  ; 
But  for  the  girls,  the  vaulted  temple  rends  : 
They  must  be  finish'd  pieces :  'tis  allow'd 
Diana's  beauty  made  Latona  proud  : 
And  pleas'd,  to  see  the  wondering  people  pray 
To  the  new 'rising  sister  of  the  day, 

LI 
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And  ]rct  Loereis^^s  fate  would  bar  that  ypw : 
And  fair  Virginia  would  her  fiate  bntow 
On  Rutila ;  and  cha«ige  her  fouUless  make 
fot  the  foul  rumple  of  her  camel- back. 

But,  for  his  mother's  boy  the  beau,  what  frights 
Hi!<  patents  have  by  day,  what  anxious  nights  1 
Form,  join'd  with  virtue,  is  a  sight  too  rare : 
Chaste  is  no  epithet  to  suit  with  fair. 
Suppose  the  same  traditionary  strain 
Of  rigid  manners,  in  the  house  remain ; 
Inveterate  truth,  an  old  plain  Sabine's  heart ; 
Soppose  that  Nature,  too,  has  done  her  part : 
In&s'd  into  hts  soul  k  sober  grace,' 
And  bldfih'd  a  modpst  blood  into  his  face, 
(  For  Nature  is  a  better  guardian  hr. 
Than  saucy  pedants,  or  dull  tutors  are :) 
Yet  still  the  youth  must  ne'er  arrive  at  man ; 
(So  much  almighty  bribes,  and  presents,  can ;) 
Ev'n  with  a  parent,  where  persuasions  fail. 
Money  is  impudent,  and  will  prevail. 
~    We  never  read  of  such  a  tyrant  king 
Who  gelt  a  boy  defbrm'd,  to  hear  him  sing* 
Kor  Nero,  in  his  more  luxurious  rage. 
E'er  made  a  mistress  of  an  ugly  page : 
Sporus,  his  spouse,  nor  crooked  was,  nor  lame, 
With  mounuin-hack,  and  belly,  from  the  game 
Cro6s4>arr'd  r  but  both  his  sexes  well  became. 
Go,  boast  your  Springal,  by  his  beauty  curst 
To  ills ;  nor  think  1  have  declared  the  worst ; 
His  form  procures  him  journey-work ;  a  strife 
Betwixt  iown-madams,  aud  the  merchant's  wife : 
Guess,  when  he  undertakes  this  public  war. 
What  furious  beasts  offended  cuckolds  are. 

Adulterers  are  with  dangers  round  beset ; 
Bom  under  Mars,  they  cannot  'scape  the  n^ ; 
And  from  revengeful  husbands  oft  have  try'd 
Worse  handling,  than  severest  laws  provide : 
One  stabs ;  one  slashes ;  one,  with  cruel  art. 
Makes  Colon  suffer  for  the  peccant  part.       [boy, 

But  your  Endymion,  your  smooch,  smock'd-fac'd 
Unrival'd,  shall  a  beauteous  dame  enjoy : 
Not  so,  one  more  fallacious,  rich,  a»cl  old, 
Outbids,  and  buys  her  pleasure  for  her  gold ; 
Kow  he  n^ust  moil  and  dmdge,  for  one  he  loatht ; 
She  keeps  him  high,  in  equipage  and  clothes  : 
She  pawns  her  jewels,  and  her  rich  attire. 
And  thinks  the  workman  worthy  of  his  hire : 
In  all  things  else  immoral,  stingy,  mean  ; 
But,  in  her  lusts,  a  oonscionable  quean. 

She  may  be  handsome,  yet  be  chaste,  you  say; 
Good  observator,  not  so  fast  away : 
Did  it  not  cost  the  modest  youth  his  life, 
Who  shunn'd  th'  embraces  of  his  fother's  wife? 
And  was  not  th'  other  stripling  forcM  to  ay. 
Who  coldly  did  his  patron's  queen  deny  ; 
And  pleaded  laws  of  hospitality  } 
The  ladies  charg'd  them  home,  and  tura'd  the  tale, 
With  shame  Uiey  redden'd,  and  with  spite  grew 

pale. 
>Tis  dangerous  to  deny  the  longing  dame ; 
She  loses  pity,  who  has  lost  her  shame. 

Now  Silius  wanu  thy  counsel,  gives  advice  ; 
Wed  Cesar's  wife,  or  die ;  the  choice  is  nice. 
Her  cornet-eyes  she  darts  on  every  grace ; 
And  takes  a  fatal  liking  to  his  face. 
Adom'd  with  bridal  pomp  she  sits  in  state; 
The  poblianoUrics  and  aruspex  wait : 
The  genial  bed  is  in  the,  garden  drest: 
The  portion  paid,  and  every  rite  expr  st» 
Which  in  a  Boman  marriage  is  profest* 


'TIs  no  stol'n  wedding,  this,  tfiectiog  tM9f 

She  scorns  to  marry,  but  in  form  of  Uw : 

In  this  moot  case,  jrour  judgment:  to  refbte^ 

Is  present  death,  besides  the  night  yon  loce: 

If  you  consent,  'tis  hardly  worth  your  pam; 

A  day  or  two  of  anxious  life  you  gain : 

Till  loud  reports  through  all  the  town  have  . 

And  reach  the  prince:  for  cuckolds  hear  the' last. 

Indulge  thy  pleasure,  youth,  and  take  thy  iwinf ; 

For  not  to  take  is  but  the  self-same  thmg: 

Inevitable  death  before  thee  lies; 

But  looks  more  kindly  through  a  lady's  eyes. 

What.then  remains }  Are  we  depriv'd  of  wiU, 
Must  we  not  wish,  for  fear  of  wishing  ill  ? 
Receive  my  counsel,  and  securely  move;    • 
Intrast  thy  fortune  to  the  powers  abQve. 
Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want: 
In  goodness,  as  in  greatness,  they  excel ; 
Ah,  that  we  lov'd  oorselves  but  half  so  well  I 
We,  blindly  by  our  headstrong  passions  led. 
Are  hot  for  action,  and  desire  to  wed ; 
Then  wish  for  heirs:  but  to  the  gods  alone 
Our  future  oifispring,  and  our  wives,  are  known f 
Th'  audacious  strumpet,  and  ungracious  son. 

Yet  not  to  rob  the  priests  of  pious  gain. 
That  altars  be  not  wholly  built  in  vain  ; 
Forgive  the  gods. the  rest,  and  sUnd  confin'd 
To  health  of  body,  and  content  of  mind : 
A  soul,  that  can  securely  death  defy. 
And  count  it  Nature's  privilege  to  die; 
Serene  and  manly,  hardeo'd  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life,  and  exercis'd  in  pain : 
Guiltless  of  hate,  and  proof  against  desire ; 
That  all  things  weighs,  and  nothing  can  admire : 
That  dares  prefer  the  toils  of  Heronles 
To  dalliance,  banquet,  and  ignoble  ease. 

The  path  to  peace  is  virtue :  what  I  show. 
Thyself  may  freely  on  thyself  bestow  : 
Fortune  was  never  worshiped  by  the  wise  ; 
But,  set  aloft  by  fools,  usurps  the  skies. 


TQB  SIXTEENTH  SATIKB  0» 
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TRB  AKCUMSKT. 

T«B  poet,  in  this  satire,  proves,  that  the  condition 
of  a  soldier  is  much  better  than  that  of  a  country- 
man :  first,  because  »  countryman,  however 
affronted,  provoked,  and  struck  himself,  daies 
not  strike  a  soldier;  who  is  only  to  be  judged 
by  a  court-martial,  and  by  the  law  of  Camillus, 
which  obliges  him  not  to  quarrel  without  the 
trenches  ;  he  is  also  assured  to  have  a  speedy 
hearing,  and  quick  dispatch ;  whereas,  the  towns-, 
man  or  peasant  is  delayed  in  his  suit  by  frivolous 
pretences,  and  not  sure  of  justice  when  he  his 
heard  in  the  court:  the  soldier  is  also  privi- 
leged to  make  a  will,  and  to  give  away  his 
estate,  which  he  got  in  war,  to  whom  he  pleases, 
without  consideration  of  parentage,  or  relations; 
which  is  denied  to  all  other  Romans.  This  sattft 

^  was  written  by  Juv«.nal,  when  be  was  a  com- 
mander in  Egypt :  it  is  certainly  his,  though  I 
think  it  not  Imished.    And  if  it  be  well  observed. 
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yVnit  vast  prero^tives,  my  Oaliusi  are 
Accruing  to  the  mighty  man  of  war ! 
For,  if  into  a  lucky  camp  I  li^ht, 
Though  raw  in  arms,  and  yet  afraid  to  fight, 

.  Befriend  me,  my  good  stars,  and  all  goes  right: 
One  happy  hour  is  to  a  soldier  better, 
Than  mother  Juno's  recommending  letter. 
Or  Venus,  when  to  Mars  she  would  prefer 
»Iy  suit,  and  own  the  kindness  done  to  her. 
See  what  our  common  privileges  are: 

-  As,  first,  no  saucy  citizen  should  dare 
To  strike  a  solditr.  nor»  when  struck,  resent 
The  wrong,  for  fear  of  farther  punishment : 
Not  though  bis  teeth  are  beaten  out,  his  eyes 
Hang  by  a  siring,  in  bumps  his  forehead  rise, 
Shall  he  presume  to  mention  bis  disgrace, 

•Or  beg  amends  for  bis  demoIishM  face. 
A  boot«d  judge  shall  sit  to  try  his  cause, 
Not  by  the  sutute,  but  by  martial  laws ; 
Which  old  Camillas  order'd,  to  confine 
The  brawls  of  soldiers  to  the  trench  and  linet 
A  wise  provision  ;  and  from  thence  'tis  clear, 
That  officers  a  soldier's  cayse  should  hear : 
And,  taking  cognizance  of  wrongs  reoeiv'd^ 
An  honest  man  may  hope  to  be  relieved. 
So  for  »tU  well :  but  with  a  general  cry. 
The  regiment  will  rise  in  motiny. 
The  freedom  of  their  fellow-rogue  demand. 
And,  if  refus'd,  will  threaten  to  disband. 
Wthdraw  thy  action,  and  depart  in  peace  t 
The  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease : 
This  cause  is  worthy  him,  wbe  in  the  hall 
Would  for  his  fee,  and  for  his  client,  bawl : 
^t  wonldst  thou,  friend,  who  bast  two  legs  alone 
(Which,  Heaven  be  prais'd,  thou  yet  may»st  call 

thy  own) 
Would'st  thou,  to  run  the  gauntlet,  these  ezpow 
To  a  whole  company  of  hob-nail'd  shoes  ? 
Sore  the  good-breeding  of  wise  citizens 
Should  teach  them  more  good-nature  to  their  ahins. 
Besides,  whom  can'tt  thpu  think  so  much  thy 
friend,  ^ 

tVho  dares  appeat  thy  business  to  defend  ? 
Dry  up  thy  tears,  and  pocket  up  th'  abuse, 
Kor  pot  thy  friend  to  make  a  bad  excuse. 
The  judge  cries  out,  '*  Your  evidence  produce.'^ 
Will  he,  who  saw  the  soldier's  mutton-fist. 
And  saw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  tlie  list. 
To  witness  truth  ?  When  I  see  one  so  brave. 
The  dead,  think  I,  are  risen  from  the  grave ; 
And  with  their  long  spade  beards,  and  matted  hair. 
Our  honest  ancestors  are  come  to  take  the  air. 
Against  a  clown,  with  more  ^curity, 
A  witness  may  he  brought  to  swear  a  lie, 
Than,  though  his  evidence  be  full  and  fair. 
To  vouch  «  truth  against  a  man  of  war. 

More  benefits  remain,  and  diaim'd  as  righU, 
Which  are  a  standing  army's  perquisites. 
Jf  any  rogue  vexatious  suits  advance 
Against  me  f^r  my  known  inheritance, 
£nter  by  violence  my  fruitful  grounds. 
Or  take  the  sacred  land-mark  firom  my  bounds. 
Those  bounds,  which  with  possession  and  with 

prayer. 
And  ofifer'd  caVes,  havt  been  my  annual  care: 


Or  if  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day 
Deny  their  hands,  and  then  refuse  to  pav  ; 
I  must,  with  patience,  all  the  terms  attend. 
Among  the  common  causes  that  depend. 
Till  mine  is  calTd  j  and  that  long  look'd-for  da^ 
Is  still  encumbeHd  with  some  new  delay : 
Ferhaps  the  cloth  of  state  is  only  spread. 
Some  of  the  quorum  may  be  sick  a-bed ; 
Thatjudgeishot.  and  doffii  his  gown,  while  thit 
O  er  night  was  bowsy,  and  goes  oiit  to  piss : 
So  many  rubs  appear,  the  time  is  gone 

But  buff  and  belt-men  never  know  these  cares. 
No  time,  nor  trick  of  law  their  action  bars : 
Their  cau^  they  to  an  easier  issue  put  s 
They  will  be  heard,  or  they  lug  out,  and  cut 

Another  branch  of  their  revenue  still 
Remains   beyond  their  boundless  right  to  kill, 
TT^eir  ffther  yet  alive,  impower'd  to  take  a  will. 

ul  Tw^  "!*''  P"'''**'  8^»"'«>.  the  law  declares 
U  to  themselves  alone,  and  to  their  heirs  : 

f^u  'V**!  T  ^^^*'  ""^"^  «"^  P»"°^e«  better. 

Like  stout  CoranUs,  his  old  shaking  sire 

lX)es  a  remembrance  in  his  will  desire: 

Iiiqoisitive  of  fights  and  longs  in  vain 

n  *   *•..  r/."  ^^*^  number  of  the  slain : 

But  still  he  lives,  and,  rising  by  the  war, 

BiyoyTi  his  gams,  and  has  enough  to  spare  i 

For  ^^is  a  noble  generaPs  prudent  part 

To  cherish  valour,  and  reward  desert  : 

Let  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  live  high,  and  whor«| 

Someumes  be  lousy,  but  be  never  poor. 


TRANSLATtONS  FROM  PERSW& 

tHB   PrtlST  SATiaj  0> 

I^RSIUS. 


AIGOMBMT  OF  THE  PaOLOCUE  TO  THE  PItST 

lATIRB. 

Thb  design  of  the  author  was  tb  conceal  hk  nama 
If./^'^'y'  H«  "ved  irf  the  dan^roi«  SmeS 
of  the  tyrant  Nero;  and  aims  particu  arl^S 
,^'"  '""^  of  h"  satires.     For  which  ^^on 

ftil  fortune,  he  would  appear  in  ^lis  prologue 

Af^rthit  f^K^  P^''  ^'^^  writer  fo?  bre^d! 
After  this  he  breaks  into  the  business  of  the  first 

Tf^iin?'^**  'a  ""^H'^^  *^  ^"^^y  '^^  Po^nr  then 
we«  «!'  J"***.  ***^  '""P-dence  of  thoS  who 
worid  ^"^'*^^""°«^  ^  P^  their  stuff  upon  tha 


I*0L00(71   TO   TRfl    FIRST  SATIRE. 

I  N BTBR  did  on  cleft  Pamassu*  dream 
Nor  taste  the  sacred  Heliconian  streai  ; 

Was    by  the  Muses,  into  madness  flr'd* 
My  share  m  pale  Pypene  I  resign  ; 
And  claim  no  part  in  all  the  mighty  Nine. 
Status.,  with  winding  ivy  crown>d,^Si 
To  n«bler  poets,  for  a  nobler  so^g  . 
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Heedless  of  verse,  ami  hopeless  of  the  crown. 
Scarce  half  a  wit,  and  more  than  half  a  clown, 
Before  the  shrine  1  lay  ony  rugged  numbers  down. 
W^o  taught  the  parrot  human  notes  to  try 
Or  with  a  voice  endued  the  chattering  pye  } 
'Twas  witty  want,  fierce  hunger  to 'appease : 
Want  taught  their  masters,  and  their  masters  these. 
Lpt  gain,  that  gilded  bait,  be  hung  on  high,     . 
The  hungry  witlings  have  it  in  their  eye :  * 

Pyes,  crows,  and  daws,  poetic  presents  bring : 
You  say  they  squeak ;  but  they  will  swear  they  sing. 


akgOmbkt  op  tri  FIEST  SATntS. 

I  VeeI)  not  repeat,  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  author 
is  against  bad  poets  in  this  satire.  But  I  must 
add,  that  he  includes  also  bad  orators,  who 
began  at  that  time  (as  Petronius  in  the  beginning 
of  his  book  tells  us)  to  enervate  manly  eloquence, 
by  tropes  and  figures,  ill  placed  and  worse 
applied.  Amongst  the  poets,  Persius  covertly 
strikes  at  Xero ;  some  of  whose  verses  he  recites 
with  scorn  aud  indignation.  He  also  takes  notice 
of  the  noblemen  ancLtheir  abominable  poetry, 
who,  in  the  luxury  of  their  fortunes,  set  up  for 
wits  and  judges.  The  satire  is  in  dialogue, 
betwixt  the  author  and,  his  friend  or  monitor ; 
who  dissuades  htm  from  this  dangerous  attempt 
of  exposing  great  men.  But  Persius,  who  Is  of 
.  t  free  spirit,  and  has  not  forgotten  that  Rome 
'  was  once  a  commonwealth,  breaks  through  all 
those  di^cnlties,  and  boldly  arraigns  the  false 
judgment  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  The 
reader  may  observe  thatour^poet  was  a  stoic 
l^ilosopher;  and  that  all  his  moral  sentences, 
Iftth  here  and  in  all  the  rest  of  his  satires,  are 
drawn  from  tfie  dogmas  of  that  sect 


THE  FIRST  SATIRE. 

IV  DIAtOCVt  IBTWIXT  THE  POST  AND  BIS 

feieud  oe  MONrroE. 


How  auxious  are  our  cares,  and  yet  how  vain 
llie  bent  of  our  desires  ! 

pRisxn.  Thy  spleen  contain : 
For  none  will  read  thy  satires. 

PERSIUS.  This  to  me  ? 
PEIBMD.  None ;  or  what's  next  to  none,  bat  two 
or  three. 
Tis  hard,  I  grant 

PEEsius.  'Titf  nothing;  I  can  bear 
That  paltry  scribblers  have  the  public  ear : 
That  this  vast  universal  ibol,  the  town, 
Should  cry  up  Labeo's  stuff,  and  cry  me  down* 
They  danin  themselves;  nor  will  my  Muse  descend 
lb  clap  with   such,   who  fools  and  knaves 

comniend : 
Their  smiles  and  censures  are  to  me  the  same : 
I  care  not  what  they  praiM,  or  what  they  blame. 
In  full  assemblies  let  the  crow  prevail : 
I  weigh  no  merit  by  the  oommon  scale. 
The  conscience  is  the  test  of  every  uAod ; 
**  Seek  not  thyie^  witfaont  thyself^  to  find.** 


But  there's  that  Roisan  ?--Soaiewhat  t  wonid  ^, 
But  feaV ;  let  fear,  fur  once,  to  truth  ^ive  way« 
Truth  lends, the  Stoic  courage :  when  I  look 
On  human  acts,  and  read  in  Nature's  book. 
From  the  first  pastimes  of  our  infant-age. 
To  elder  cares,  and  man's  severer  page ; 
When  stem  as  tutors,  and  as  itncles  hard. 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defreod  the  ward : 
Then,  then  I  say,— or  would  say,  if  1  docst— 
But  tiiBS  ptovok*d,  I  must  speak  out,  or  borst. 

PEiEND.  Once  more  ibrbear. 

pEEsivs.  I  cannot  rule  my  spleen;    ^ 
My  scorn  rebels,  and  tickles  me  within. 

First,  to  begin  at  home :  our  authors  write 
In  lonely  rooms,  secured  from  public  sight ; 
Whether  in  prose,  or  verse,  'tis  all  the  same : 
The  prose  is  fustian,  and  the  numbers  lame. 
All  noise,  and  emp^  pomp,  a  storm  of  words, 
Labonring  with  sound,  that  little  sense  ailbrdk. 
They  comb,  and  then  they  order  every  hair : 
A  gown,  or  white,  or  scour'd  to  whiteness,  weair: 
A  birth -day  jewel  bobbmg  at  their  ear.  * 

Next,  gargle  well  their  throats,  and  thus  prepared. 
They  mount,  a  God's  name,  to  be  seen  and  beards 
From  their  high  scaffold,  with  a  trumpet  cheeky 
And  ogling  all  their  audience  ere  they  speak. 
The  nauseous  nobles,  ev'n  the  chief  of  Rome, 
With  gaphig  mouths  to  these  rehearsals  oo»ne» 
And  pant  with  pleasnve,  when  some  lusty  Une 
The  marrow  pierces.  End  invades  the  chine. 
At  open  fulsome  bawdry  they  r<jofc^. 
And  slimv  jest  applaud  with  broken  voice.    ^ 
Base  prostitute,  thus  dost  thou  gain  thy  bread  } 
Thus  dost  thou  feed  their  ears,  and  thus  art  fiA  f 
At  his  own  filthy  stuff  he  grins  and  brays  i 
And  gives  the  sign  where  lie  expects  th^  praiMs. 

Why  Have    I  learn'd  say'st  thou,   if,  thus 
confln'd, 
I  chdke  the  noble  vigour  o^T  my  mind  ? 
Know,  ttiy  wild  fig-tree,  which  hi  rocks  is  btred. 
Will  split  the  quarry,  and  shoot  out  the  heiut 
Fine  flrnlts  of  learning  1  old  ambitious  Ibol, 
Dar'st  thou  apply  that  adage  of  the  school : 
As  if  'tis  nothing  worth  that  lies  oonoeaFd, 
And  ^  science  is  not  science  till  reveal'd  P 
Oh,  but  'tit  brave  to  be  admired,  to  see 
The  crowd,  with  pointing  fingers,  cry.  That's  he: 
That's  he  whose  wondrous  potm  h  becdtne 
A  lecture  for  the  noble  youth  of  Rome  1 
Who,  by  their  Withers,  is  at  feasts  rettotmM  ; 
And  often  quoted  when  the  bowls  go  ronnd. 
Full  gorgM  and  fiush'd,  they  wantonly  rehearse ; 
And  add  to  wine  the  luxury  of  verae. 
One,  clad  m  purple,  not  to  lose  his  time. 
Eats,  and  recites  some  lamentable  rhyme : 
Some  senseless  Phillls,  hi  a  broken  note, 
Snufiyng  at  nose,  and  croaking  in  his  thtoat  t 
Then  graciously  the  mellow  audience  nod  : 
fs  not  th'  immortal  author  made  a  god  ? 
Are  not  his  manes  blest,  snch  praise  to  have  ? 
Lies  not  the  turf  more  lightly  on  his  grave  ? 
And  roses  (while  his  loud  applause  they  sing) 
Stand  ready  from  his  sepulchre  to  spring  ? 

All  these,  yon  cry,  but  light  objections  are; 
Mere  malice,  and  you  drive  the  jest  tpo  far. 
For  does  there  breathe  a  man,  who  can  reject 
A  genehd  fhaie,  and  hb  own  lines  ne^eet } 
In  cedar  tablets  worthy  to  appear. 
That  need  not  fish,  or  frankincense,  to  fear  ? 

Thou,  #hOAlttid^tiieadf«iie*4iit^t«bMr|  ' 
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B«  Aniwer'd  thus :  If  I  by  chance  succeed 
In  what  I  write,  (and  that's  a  chance  indeed) 
Know,  1  am  not  so  stupid,  or  so  hard, 
Kot  to  f«eJ  praise,  or  fame's  desenr'd  reward : 
But  this  ]  cannot  grant,  that  thy  applause 
Is  my  pork's  ultimate,  or  only  cause. 
Prudence  can  neVr  propose  so  mean  a  prize  ; 
For  mark  what  vanity  within  it  lies. 
Like  Labeo's  Iliads,  in  whose  verse  is  found 
Nothing  but  trifling  care,  and  empty  sound : 
Such  little  elegies  as  nobles  write. 
Who  would  be  poets,  in  Apollo's  spite. 
Them  and  their  woeful  works  the  Muse  defies : 
Products  of  citron -beds,  and  golden  canopies. 
To  give  thee  all  thy  due,  thou  bast  the  heart 
To  make  a  supper,  with  a  fine  dessert :       [impart 
And  to  thy  thread-bare  friend,  a  cast  old  suit 
Thus  brihM,  thou  thus  bespeak*st  him,  "  Tell 
me  friend, 
(For  I  love  trutli,  nor  can  plain  speech  ofiend,) 
What  says  the  world  of  me  and  of  my  Muse } " 

The  poor  dare  nothing  tell  but  flattering  news : 
But  shall  I  speak?     Thy  verse  is  wretched 

rhyme; 
And  all  thy  labours  are  but  loss  of  time. 
Thy  strutting  belly  iwells,  thy  paunch  is  high  ; 
Thou  writ'ht  not,  but  thou  pissest  poetry. 

All  authors  to  their  own  defects  are  blind ; 
HaiJst  thou  but,  Janus  like,  a  face  behind, 
To  see  the  people,  what  splay-mouths  they  make ; 
To  mark  their  fingers,  pointed  at  thy  back  : 
Their  tongues  loll'd  out,  a  foot  beyond  the  pitch, 
When  most  a-thirst  of  an  Apulian  bitch  : 
But  noble  scribblers  are  with  flattery  fed  ; 
For  none  dare  find  their  faults,  who  eat  their  bread. 
To  pass  the  poets  of  patrician  blood. 
What  is  't  the  common  reader  takes  for  good  > 
The  verse  in  fashion  is,  when  numbers  flow, 
Soft  without  sense,  and  without  spirit  slow : 
So  smooth  and  equal,  that  no  sight  can  find 
The  rivet,  where  the  poli-^h'd  piece  was  join'd* 
So  even  all,  with  such  a  steady  view, 
As  if  he  shut  one  eye  to  level  true. 
Whether  the  vulgar  vice  his  satire  stings. 
The  people's  riots,  or  the  rage  of  kings, 
The  gentle  poet  isalike  in  all ; 
His  reader  hopts  to  rise,  and  fears  no  fall. 

FRIEND.  Hourly  we  sec,  some  raw  pin-fcather'd 
thing 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes  sing  j 
Wlio,  for  false  quantities,  was  whipt^it  school 
But  t^  other  day,  and  breaking  grammar-rule, 
"UTiose  trivial  art  was  never  try'd  above 
The  brave  description  of  a  native  grove  : 
Who  knows  not  how  to  praise  thii  country  store, 
The  feasts,  the  baskets,  nor  the  fatted  boar  : 
Nor  paint  the  flowery  fields  that  paint  themselves 

before. 
Where  Romulus  was  bred,  and  Quintius  bom. 
Whose  shining  ploughshare  was  in  furrows  wQrn, 
Met  by  his  trembling  wife,  returning  home, 
And  rustically  joy  M,  as  chief  of  Rome : 
She  wip'd  the  sweat  from  the  dictator's  brow  ; 
And  o'er  his  back  his  robe  did  rudely  throw  ; 
The  lictors  bore  in  state  their  lord's  triumphant 
plough. 
Some  love  to  bear  the  fustian  poet  roar ; 
And  some  on  antiquated  authors  pore  : 
Rummage  for  sense  -^  and  think  those  only. good 
>^'Uo  labour  most,  and  least  are  undcibtciixL 


When  thou  ihalt  see  the  blear -cy'd  fathers  teach 

Their  sons,  this  harsh  and  mouldy  sort  of  speech* 

Or  others,  new  afiected  ways  to  try, 

Of  wanton  smoothness,  female  poetry; 

One  would  inquire  firom  whence  this  motley  style 

Did  first  our  Roman  purity  defile : 

For  our  old  dotards  cannot  keep  their  seat ; 

But  leap  and  catch  at  all  that's  obsolete. 

Otheis,  by  foolish  ostentation  led, 
When  cnird  before  the  bar,  to  save  their  head. 
Bring  trifling  tropes,  histead  of  solid  sense  : 
And  mind  their  figures  more  than  their  defence. 
Are  pleas'd  to  hear  their  thick-skuU'd  judges  cry, 
Well  mov'd,  oh  finely  said,  and  decently  : 
'*  Theft"  (says  th'  accuser)  "  to  thy  charge  I  lay, 
O  Pedius ;"  what  does  gentle  Pedius  say  ? 
Studious  to  please  tiie  genius  of  the  times,  [crimes: 
With  periods,  points,  and   tropes,  he  slurs   his 
*'  He  robbM  not,  but  he  borrowed  from  the  poor; 
A,nd  took  but  with  intention  to  restore." 
He  lards  with  flourishes  his  long  harangue ; 
'Tis  fine,  say'st  thou ;  what,  to  be  prais'd,  and 
Efleminate  Roman,  shall  such  stuff  prevail  [hang  ? 
To  tickle  thee,  and  make  thee  wag  thy  tail  ? 
Say,  should  a  shipwrecked  sailor  sing  his  woe, 
Wouldst  thou  be  mov'd  to  pity,  or  bestow 
An  alms  ?  What's  more  preposterous  than  to  tee 
A  merry  beggar  ?  Mirth  in  misery  ? 

PERsius.  He  seems  a  trap,  for  charity,  to  lay  : 
And  cons,  by  night,  his  lesson  for  the  day. 
FRIEND.  But  to  raw  numbers,  and  Mnfinish'd 
vei"se, 
Swpct  sound  is  added  now,  to  make  it  terse  : 
"  Tis  tagg'd  with  rhyme,  like  Berecynthian  Aty«, 
The  mid-part  chimes  with  art,  which  never  flat  if. 
The  dolphin  brave,  that  cuts  the  liquid  wave, 
Or  he  who  in  his  line  can  chine  the  lor.g-ribb'd 
rERsius.  All  this  is  doggrel  stuflT.      f  Apennine.*' 
FRIEND.  What  if  1  br^ 
A  nobler  verse?  "  Arms  and  the  man  I  sing.^ 
PERsiLs.  Why  name  you  Virgil  with  such  fops 
as  these  ? 
He's  truly  great,  and  must  for  ever  please  : 
Nor  fierce,  but  awful,  in  his  manly  page; 
Bold  in  his  strength,  but  sohei«in  his  rage. 

FRIEND.  What  poems  think  you  soft  ?  and  to  he 
Wiih  languishing  regardis,  and  bended  head }  [read 
pERitius.  **  7  heir  crooked  horns  the  Mimalloniau 
crew 
With  blasts  inspir'dj  and  Bassaris'who  slew 
The  scornful  calf,  with  sword  advanc'd  on  high. 
Made  from  his  neck  his  haughty  head  to  fly. 
And  MaFiuas,  when,  with  ivy  bridles  bound, 
She  led  the  spotted  lynx,  then  Evioo  rung  around, 
Evion  fi-om  wo<>ls  and  floods  npairiug  cchos 
sound." 
Could  such  rude  lines  a  Romnn  mouth  become. 
Were  any  manly  greatness  left  in  Rome  ? 
Mamas  and  Atys  in  the  mouth  «  ere  bred ; 
And  never  hatch'd  within  the  labouring  head: 
No  blood  from  bitten  nails  those  poems  drew: 
But  churn'd,  like  spittle,  from  the  lips  they  flew, 

FRIEND.  'Tis  fustian  all ;  'tis  execrably  bad  : 
^ut  if  they  will  be  fools,  must  you  be  mad  ? 
Your  satires,  let  me  tell  you,  are  too  fierce ; 
The  great  will  never  bear  so  blunt  a  vel^e. 
Their  doors  arc  barr'd  aj^ainst  a  bitter  flout : 
Snarl,  if  you  please,  but  you  shall  snarl  without. 
E)(pect  such  pay  as  railing  rhymes  de8er\e, 
Y'  are  lA  a  very  hopeful  way  to  btarve. 
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TERtTCfs.  Kather  than  so,  i]neenror*d  let  them  be ; 
All,  all  is  admirably  well,  for  me. 
My  harmless  rhyme  shall  'scape  the  dire  disgrace 
Of  comraoD-shorea,  and  erery  pissiag-place. 
Two  painted  serpents  shall,  on  high,  appear ; 
*Tis  holy  ground  ;  you  must  not  urine  here. 
This  shall  be- writ  to  fright  the 'fry  away, 
Who  draw  their  little  baubles,  when  they  play. 
Yet  old  Lucilius  nevbr  fear'd  the  times, 
But  lashed  the  city,  and  dissected  crimes. 
MutiuB  and  Lupus  both  by  name  be  brought ; 
He  mouth*d  them,  and  betwixt  his  grinders  caught 
Unlike  in  method,  with  conceaPd  design. 
Did  crafty  Horace  his  low  numbers  join : 
And,  with  a  sly  insinuating  grace, 
Laujgh'd  at  bis  friend,  and  looked  him  in  the  face. 
Would  raise  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he  found; 
And  tickle,  while  he  gently  prdb*d  the  wound. 
With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguiPd ; 
But  made  the  df^perate  passes  when  he  smird. 
Could  he  do  this,  and  is  my  Muse  control'd 
By  8er\ile  awe  ?  Bom  free,  and  not  be  bold  ? 
At  least,  PU  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground  ; 
And  to  the  trusty  earth  comtfkit  the  sound : 
The  reeds  shall  tell  you  what  the  poet  fears, 
**  King  Midas  has  a  snout,  and  asses*  ears.'' 
This  mean  conceit,  this  darling  mjrstery, 
Which  thou  thiok'st  nothing,  friend,  than  shalt 
Nor  will  I  change  for  all  the  flashy  wit,    [not  buy. 
That  flattering  Labeo,  in  his  Iliads,  writ 
'11h>u,  if  there  be  a  thou  in  this  base  town 
Who  dares,  with  angry  Eupolis,  to  frown  ; 
He,  who,  with  bold  Cratinus,  is  inspired 
With  zeal,  and  equal  indignation  fir'd : 
Who,  at  enormous  villainy,  turns  pale. 
And  steers  as^ainst  it  with  a  full  blown  sail. 
Like  Aristophanes,  let  him  but  »mile 
'On  this  my  honest  work,  though  writ  in  homely 
Ani  if  two  lines  or  three  in  all  the  vein        [style : 
Appear  less  drossy,  read  those  lines  again. 
May  they  perform  their  author's  just  intent. 
Glow  in  thy  ears,  and  in  thy  breast  ferment 
But  from  the  reading  of  my  book  and  me. 
Be  far,  ye  foes  of  virtuous  poverty : 
Who  fortune's  fault  upon  the  poor  can  throw ; 
Point  at  the  tatter'd  coat,  and  ragged  shoe  : 
Lay  Nature's  failings  to  their  charge,  and  jeer 
The  dim  weak  eye-sight,  when  the  mind  is  clear, 
When  thou  thyself,  thus  insolent  in  state. 
Art  but,  perhaps,  some  cotratry  magistrate : 
Whose  power  extends  no  farther  than  to  speak 
Big  on  the  bench,  and  scanty  weijfhts  to  break. 

Him,  also,  for  my  censor  I  disdain, 
Who  thinks  all  science,  as  all  \'irtne,  vain  ; 
Who  counts  geometry,  and  numft.  rs,  toy?*; 
And,  with  his  foot,  the  sacred  dust  destroys : 
Whose  pleasure  is  to  see  a  stnimpet  tear 
A  Cynic's  beard,  and  lug  him  by  the  hair. 
8uch,  all  the  morning,  to  the  pleadings  run; 
But  when  the  business  of  the  day  is  dotre. 
On  dice,  and  drink,  and  drebf:,  they  »pend  their 
afternoon. 


THE   SECOND   SATIRE   OF 

PEIiSIUS. 


Undoubtedly  it  gave  occasion  to  Inrenal**  tentli 
satire;  and*  both  of  them  had  their  original 
from  one  of  Plato's  dialogues,  called  the  Se« 
cond  Alcibiades.  Our  author  has  induced  it 
with  great  mystery  of  art,  by  taking  bis  riae 
from  the  >  birth-day  of  his  friend ;  on  which  oo- 
casiont,  praj'ers  were  made,  and  sacrifices  of- 
fered by  the  native.  Persius,  cammending  tbe 
purity  of  his  friend's  vows,  descends  to  the  tm«. 
pious  and  immoral  requests  of  others.  The 
satire  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  first  is  the 
exordium  to  Macrinus,  which  the  poet  confines 
within  the  compass  of  four  verses.  The  second 
relates  to  the  matter  of  the  prayers  ami  vowa, 
and  enumeration  of  those  things,  vhereia 
men  commonly  sinned  against  right  reaaoo^ 
and  ofibnded  in  their  requests.  The  third  part 
consists  in  showmg  the  repugnances  of  those 
prayers  and  wishes,  to  those  of  other  men,  and 
inconsistencies  wiUi  themselves.  He  shows  the 
original  of  these  rows,  and  sharply  inveighs 
against  them :  and  lastly,  not  only  corrects  the 
false  opinioD  of  mankind  concerning  them,  hot 
gives  the  true  doctrine  of  all  addresses  made  to 
Heaven,  and  how  they  may  be  made  acceptable 
to  the  powers  above,  in  excellent  precepts,  and 
more  worthy  of  a  Christian  than  a  Heathen. 


THE   AacUMENT. 

Tntt  satire  contains  ^  most  grave  and  philosot)hi- 
Pl^  argument,  cpncj»rning  prayers  and  wishes. 


THE  SECOND  SATIRE. 

DIDICATBD  to  BIS  FlIlKn  rLOTtOS  MACaiUVS,  OV  BII 
BiaTH-DAY. 

Let  this  auspicious  morning  be  exprest 

Wjth  a  white  atone,  distlnguish'd  from  the  rest :     ^ 

Wb|te  as  thy  fame,  and  as  thy  honour  clear; 

And  let  new  joys  attend  on  thy  new  added  year. 

Indulge  thy  genius,  and  o'erflow  thy  soul. 

Till  thy  witsparkle,  like  tbe  cheerful  bowl. 

Pray ;  for  thy  prayers  the  test  of  Heaven  will  beari 

Nor  need'st  thou  take  the  gods  aside,  to  hear : 

While  others,  ev'n  the  mighty  men  of  Rome, 

BigswelI'd  with  mischief,  to  the  temples  come ; 

And  in  low  murmurs,  and  with  costly  smoke. 

Heaven's  help,  to  prosper  their  black  vows,  invoke. 

So  boldly  to  the  gods  mankind  reveal 

What  from  each  other  they,  for  shame,  conceal. 

"  Give  me  good  feme,  ye  powers,  and  make  me 

just !" 
Thus  much  the  rogue  to  public  ears  will  trust : 
In  private  then  :— "  When  wilt  thou,  mighty  Jofe» 
My  wealthy  uncle  from  this  world  remove  ?" 
Or — "  O  thou  thunderer's  son,  great  Hercules, 
That  once  thy  bounteous  deity  would  please 
To  guide  my  rakft  upon  the  chiaking  sound 
Of  w>mft  vast  treasure,  hidden  under  ground !" 

"  O  were  my  ptipil  fairly  koock'd  o'  th*  head ; 
1  should  possess  th'  estate,  if  he  were  dead  ! 
He's  so  far  gone  with  rickets,  and  with  th'  evil. 
That  one  small  dose  will  send  him  to  the  devil.'* 

"  This  is  my  neighbour  Ncrius  's  third  spou<»e, 
Of  whom  ip  happy  time  he  rids  his  house. 
But  my  eternal  wife  ! — Grant,  Heaven,  I  may 
Survive  to  see  the  fellow  of  this  day  !" 
Thus,  that  thou  may'st  the  better  bring  s^bout 
Thy  wishes,  tliou  art  wickedly  devout: 
In  i  ybcr  ducking  thrice,  by  break  of  day. 
To  wash  th'  obscenities  of  night  away. 
But,  pv'ythee,  tell  me,  ('tis  a  small  request) 
With  what  ill  thought^  of  Jove  art  thou  posscst  ? 
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TT  nig  El  ui  tiie  iwa  woaia  my  wise  nt^ao  ai:cmrc 
TKe  Irustief  tul^r  in  an  firphan  ht^ir  ^ 
Or,  put  it  ihua  : — rufuid  to  Statius,  straight, 
IViiat  to  Juvo's  e^r  thou  didat  impart  of  late: 
He'll  stare,  and.  "  Ogijod  JupiUr  !'^  will  cry; 
**  Canst  Lhoii  mdu]|re  bim  m  ihis  villainy  >" 
Aoii  think'^  tboUf  jn^ve  himielf,  vr^th  patleoce  then 
Can  h*^ar  a  prayer  condemned  by  vrjcked  men  ? 
That,  ihiid  of 'ure,  he  li^lUsuipini?  in  stale, 
^nd  leases  hit  imsiiiies*  to  bi  done  by  fate  ? 
Because  hi*  thunder  «phlt  eunic  biirley-treCj 
And  i»  not  darietl  ;%t  Uiy  hnu^e  and  thee  ? 
Or  that  hj^  veni^^eancv  falh  not  dt  the  time, 
Juit  nt  the  perpeimtian  of  thy  cri^iiO} 
And  mak€9  *hee  a  sad  obj  ct  of  our  eyct. 
Fit  for  ErgLtKia's  pruyer  nmd  &EicrJfift;  ? 
MTiat  welUtrd  uil^rTni^  to  appease  tlio  god. 
What  powLTful  pre.3cnt  to  pnjciire  a  nod, 
UaAt  throu  lu  store  }  Whnt  hrihe  has  ibo«  prcpar'dj 
To  pnjl  him^  thus  imptiiibh'd,  by  the  beaird  f 

Our  siipenstitiom  wiiii  otir  Ufi^  begrin  : 
Th*  ob^ceue  old  gn^ndrim,  or  the  next  of  kiw, 
The  n[?»-b€>rri  infaot  fmtn  the  trail le  takes, 
Afid  iir»t  of  spittle  a  lustTatiou  triakes: 
Th*?ti  tn  the  fi pawl  her  niiddle-fiin^cr  dipSj 
Atiujnts  the  temples^  fbrebea/l^  and  tht;  Jipi, 
Piret^adirvif  faree  of  magic  to  preventt 
By  virtm?  of  h^r  nasty  eitcrernent- 
T^en  ddndlt^  him*  with  tntiny  a  mntfctr*d  pruyur 
That  Heaven  *oidrJ  make  him  »oiiie  rieh  miser^s 
Lucky  to  laliesp  arid  in  linn*  a  kiiii^;  [h*rir, 

Whtcb  to  ensure^  %hi2  adds  a  leogith  of  navel-string* 
But  [M>  fbnd  aamb  h  dt  to  make  jl  prmyer: 
And  Jove,  if  Juv*-  be  wise,  will  neircr  hear  j 
Not  thong h  shepra)'^^  in  vbite,  *ith  liftrrJ  bands ; 
A  \njf\y  made  of  brais*  the  crune  demands 
Titr  her  lov'd  nursling,  f^trniig  with  nerre^  of  wjre, 
Tiiuj^h  to  the  la»t,  and  with  no  toil  to  tire ; 
Unooti»ctonabl^  tows,  which,  when  ife  use. 
We  teach  the  g>«is,  in  rt^ion,  to  rtfute^ 
Suppfjse  I  hey  were  imluJgeDt  to  thy  wi.>,1i : 
Yet  the  ^t  ent rail! ,  in  the  spncioua  dish, 
W<:^*iItl  fitop  the  grant :  the  very  over-t^re, 
nAtid  nauseous  pomp,  woo  Id  biuHer  half  the  prayer. 
Thou  hop'Bt,  with  saerifice  of  oiten  sJainH 
To  eiimpH-ifs  wealth,  ami  bribe  the  gixl  of  ^in, 
To  giv-e  thee  fl'^cki  ani]  henlh,  with  hrge  inLfoasc; 
Kfml  i  to  expect  them  from  a  buUook'^  fi:r*:'~'in* ! 
And  thiuk'it  that«  when  the  fattened  flarne!^  aitpire, 
Thon  jtees^  th'  atcotnplrshmenl  t>f  thy  denire  ! 
"  Now  J  iicur,  my  b?*ardod  harv^^st  gildi  the  plain, 
Tb^  scanty  fohb  can  aearei-  my  sheepointain. 
AtwJ  show^ra  of  50ld  Citiuc.  poyffn^  in  aniaiti  ['* 
Tbus  dreamii  the  wreuh,  and  rainly  thus  dreams  on, 
Til  J  hh  l»nk  purse  deHnrr^  his  money  gone. 

Should  I  present  I h*  in  with  rare  figurM  plate. 
Or  pAA  a»  rich  in  work^nan^hip  as:  weig^ht ; 
O  bow  thy  rifting  heart  would  tlirob  and  beat. 
And  thy  Itft  sl'le,  wirb  Iretnbling  pleasure,  sweat  I 
Thou  meaftur'st  by  thy^lf  the  power*  divi<o; 
Thy  god*  arc  bnmbh'd  gold,  and  silver  k  thdr 

shrine« 
Thy  puny  godUngs  of  mfertor  race, 
Wboae  hu Bible  slAtui^  are  contir'nt  with  brasi. 
Shrvutd  some  of  these,  invi^iont  piir^ir'd  fr^m  phlegm, 
Pnretol  events,  or  tn  a  morning  dream  i 
Ev'n  tho««  thon  would'frt  in  vi^neratiiju  hold  ^ 
And,  U'  not  fat^esj  givt  tbcm  bcardt  of  go^L 


^'w  I'lT^fcMi  MiN2>,    III  r-acjri  rc:ti^iuL|!t  nic; 

TTii»  wrcketl  guld  has  put  then*  all  to  night. 

O  souls,  in  whom  no  heavenly  tirt!  in  Ibuodj 

Fat  minds,  and  ever  gmvelin^  on  the  ground  I 

We  faring  our  mannen  to  the  bkst  abodes, 

And  tiiink  what  plt^ses  ns  must  please  the  ^odi. 

Of  oil  ill >d  ca^ijta  one  th'  mgredieiiLs  t&kt»^ 

And,  of  the  mixture,  a  rich  ointment  makes; 

Another  Anrls  the  may  to  dye  in  giain  ; 

And  makes  tJalabrian  wool  receive  theTyriafl  st:&tD| 

Or  from  the  she  I  is  their  orietit  trc«i*ure  tdces. 

Or,  for  their  golden  ore,  in  rivers  rakes  | 

Then  mtiti  the  mas$:  all  ibtse  are  vault ies  I 

VttAtjIl  some  pro  tit  ttfim  tln.-ir  pains  may  rise  ; 

But  tell  me.  priest,  if  I  may  be  so  bold. 

What  are  the  ijods  the  l/ttlir  for  this  gold  ? 

"Fhe  wretch  Uiat  offers  fVom  hj>  wealthy  store 

These  presents,  bribes  tlie  prjwers  to  give  him  mote ; 

As  maids  tn  Venn,'!  oritur  baby  toys, 

To  bless  the  marriage-bod  vkh  ^irli  and  boys. 

lint  h't  us  for  the  goOi  a  gift  pivpare, 

Whieb  the  grtat  man's  great  f  harg'<  cannot  b«ar  t 

A  soul,  wheti^  lak4  5  Ixiib  human  and  divine. 

In  practice  more  thac,  apecotalion  shine  ; 

A  cfcnuint  virtue,  of  a  vigorous  kind, 

I'urc  in  the  last  recetees  of  the  mind : 

When  with  such  ofteringn  to  thi^  gods  t  come, 

A  i;akie,  thus  ^ivcn,  is  worth  a  litcatotnb. 


PEMSIUS. 


TliE   AiClFKENT. 

OuA  author  has  made  two  satires  concerning-  shidy  s 
the  firttt  and  th^-  third  .  the  fir*t  related  to  menj 
this  to  young  dudenta,  whom  he  desired  to  hv 
educflttd  in  the  stoie  phihisLvphy :  he  bimsclf 
Hist  nips  the  person  of  the  mastt?r^  or  preceptor, 
in  this  admirable  satire ;  wh<  re  be  upbraids  t|i« 
youth  of  slot h,  and  negliqeoct-  in  learning*  Yet 
be  begin;!  mth  one  s^  hoUr  repruaebing  hh  fel- 
low-students with  late  rtsiiig  tu  their  hook5> 
After  which  he  takes  upon  him  the  other  part 
of  the  teac'her.  And  adrfre!?Binjr  himself  partl^ 
cularly  to  ynnng  noblemen,  UU^  them,  that  by 
rcai4uu  of  their  hiifh  birth,  and  the  great  pos- 
s*&siiins  of  their  fwtht'is,  the/  are  carelesis  of 
atioming  thetr  inimffl  with  precepts  cf  moral 
philosophy  ;  and  wiibal,  inctdcates  to  them  the 
miseries  which  will  attend  them  in  the  whole 
course  Of  their  life,  if  they  An  not  apply  ibem- 
sdves  betimes  to  tht  kuowled^  of  virtur,  Afid 
the  end  of  tbdr  creation,  which  he  pothetically 
in&inuBtes  to  them.  Thr  tirfe  of  this  satir»,  ^i 
s.^rne  ancient  ma noscript,  was  tb*  Reprr>.ich  of 
MTenewi ;  thoujrh  in  others  of  the  icholiast  it  it 
jnw?iibed,  Against  the  I^^xury  and  Vices  of  thfl 
Rich*  tn  both  of  which  the  intention  of  th« 
poet  is  pursued  ;  bttt  principally  in  the  former. 

:  I  remember  1  trsLnsUted  this  satire,  when  1  was  i 
krngV  wholar  at  UVstminPlcr-icbooi,  for  n 
Thamaaiy-niistiri  exercise)  ^ud  i^Ueve  tiwtv  \t, 


ss# 


DRYDENVS  TRANSLATIONS. 


and  mtny  ofdh'  of  my  exercises  of  this  nature, 
in  English  Verse,  are  still  in  the  hanHg  of  my 
learned  master,  the  rererend  doctor  Busby.] 


''  Is  this  thy  daily  course  ?  The  glaring  Sun 
Breaks  in  at  every  chink :  the  cattle  run 
To  shades,  and  noon-tide  rays  of  summer  shun^ 
Yet  pInngM  in  sloth  we  lie;  and  snore  supine, 
As  fiird  with  fumes  of  indigested  wine.** 

This  grave  advice  some  sober  student  bears  ^ 
And  loudly  rings  it  yi  his  fellow*s  ears. 
The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake,  essays 
His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head  to  raise : 
Then  rub*  his  gummy  eyes,  and  scrubs  his  pate ; 
And  cries,  "  I  thought  it  had  not  been  so  late : 
My  clothes,  make  haste  I"  Why  their,  if  none  l?e 

near,        ^ 
He  mutters  first,  and  then  begins  to  swear: 
And  brays  aloud,  with  a' more  clamorous  not«. 
Than  an  Arcadian  ass  can  stretch  bis  throat 
With  much  ado,  his  book  before  him  laid, 
And  parchment  with  the  smoother  side  display'd; 
He  takes  the  papers ;  lays  them  down  again ; 
And,  with  unwilling  fingers,  tries  the  pen : 
Some  peevish  quarrel  straight  he  strives  to  pick  ; 
His  quill  writes  double,  or  his  inkjs  too  thick  j 
Infuse  more  water;  now  *tii  grown  so  thin 
It  sinks,  nor  can  the  characters  be  seen. 

O  wretch,  and  still  more  wretched  every  day ! 
Are  mortals  bom  to  sleep  their  lives  away  ? 
Go  back  to  what  thy  tftfkncy  began, 
Thou,  who  wert  never  meant  to  be  a  man : 
Bat  pap  and  spOon-meat ;  ibr  thy  gewgaws  ery : 
Be  sullen,  and  refuse  the  luJJaby. 
Vo  more  accuse  thy  pen :  but  charge  the  crime 
On  native  sloth,  and  negligence  of  time. 
Think*st  thou  thy  master,  or  thy  friendrf,  to  cheat } 
Fool,  'tis  thyself,  and  that's  a  mane  deceit 
Beware  the  public  laughter  of  the  town ; 
Thou  5pr!og*8t  a  leak  already  in  thy  crown. 
A  flaw  Is  in  thy  ill  bak*d  vessel  found ; 
»Tis  hollow,  and  returns  a  jarring  sound. 

Yet,  thy  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command  j 
Unwrought,  and  easy  to  the  pattrr*s  hand : 
t^ow  take  the  mould';  now  bend  thy  mind  to  ft^el 
The  first  sharp  motions  of  the  forming  wheel. 
'   But  thou  bast  land ;  a  country-seat,  secure 
By  a  just  title  j  costly  furniture ; 
A  funiing-pan  thy  I^res  to  appease  : 
IThat  need  of  learning,  when  a  man's  at  case  ? 
If  this  be  not  enough  to  swell  thy  soul, 
Then  please  thy  pride,  and  search  the  herald's  roll. 
Where  thou  shdlt  find  thy  femous  pedigree, 
jDrawn  from  the  root  of  some  old  Tuscan  tree ; 
And  thou,  a  tliousaod  off,  a  fool  of  long  degree. 
Who,  clad  in  purple,  canst  thy  censor  greet  j 
And,  loudly,  call  him  cousin,  in  the  street 
Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  shown ; 
There  boast  thy  horse's  trappings,  and  thy  own : 
I  know  thre  to  thy  bottom  ;  from  within 
Thy  shallow  centre,  to  Jhe  utmost  skin : 
Dost  thou  not  blush  to  live  so  like  a  beast. 
So  trim,  so  dissolute,  so  loosely  drest  ? 

But  'tis  in  vain :  the  wretch  is  drench'd  too  deep ; 
Kw  soul  is  stupid,  and  bis  heart  asleep  ; 
Fatten'4  in  vice;  so  callous,  and  so  gross, 
He  sins,  and  sees  not ;  senseless  of  his  loss. 
t>own  goes  the  wretch  at  once,  unskili'd  to  s^im. 
Hopeless  to  bubbly  up,  and  reach  the  watei^s  brim. 


Great  father  of  the  gocfa,  when,  fcf  om*  crhnes^ 
Thou  send'st  some  heavy  judgment  on  the  times; 
Some  t3rTant-king,  the  terrour  of  his  age. 
The  type  and  true  Vicegerent  of  thy  rage  j 
Thus  punish  him  :  set  Virtue  in  his  iigbti 
With  all  her  charms  adorn'd,  with  aU  her  graceif 

bright: 
But  set  hef  distant,  make  him  pale  to  see 
His  gains  outweigh'd  by  lost  felicity ! 

Sicilian  tortures,  and  the  brazeb  buH, 
Are  eniblems,  rather  than  express  the  foil 
Of  what  he  frels :  yet  what  he  fears  is  more  : 
The  wretch,  who«  sittmg  at  his  plenteous  board, 
li)ok'd  up,  and  yiew'd  on  high  the  pointed  sword 
Hang  o'er  his  head,  and  hanging  by  a  twine. 
Did  with  less  dread,  and  more  securely  dine : 
Ev'n  in  his  sleep  he  starts,  and  feairs  the  knife. 
And,  trembling,  in  h|s  arms  takes  bis  accompUcf^ 

wife; 
Down,  down  he  goes ;  and  from  his  darling  fKead 
Conceals  the  woes  his  guiltv  dreams  portend. 

When  I  was  young,  I,  like  a  lazy  fool,  ^ 

Would  blear  my  eyes  with  oil,  to  stay  from  school ;. 
Averse  from  pains,  and  loath  to  learn  the  part 
Of  Cato,  dying  with  a  dauntless  heart : 
Though  much  my  master  that  stern  virtue  prats'd^ 
Which  o'er  the  vanquisher  the  vanquish'd  rajs'd ; 
And  my  pleas'd  father  came,  with  pride,  \o  sec 
His  boy  defend  the  Roman  liberty. 

But  then  my  study  was  to  cog  the  dice. 
And  dextrously  to  throw  the  lucky  sice  : 
To  shun  ames-ace,  that  swept  my  stakes  away; 
And  watch  the  box,  for  fear  they  should  convey 
False  bones,  and  put  upon  me  in  the  pby. 
Careful,  besides,  the  whirling  top  to  whip, 
And  drive  hejr  gidd3;if  till  she  fell  asleep. 

Thy  years  are  ripe,  nor  art  thou  yet  to  learn 
What's  good  or  ill,  and  both  their  ends  disoeni : 
Thou  in  the  stoic  porch,  severely  bred. 
Hast  heard  the  dogmas  of  great  Zeno  read  : 
There  on  the  walls,  by  Polygnotus'  hand. 
The  conquer'd  Medians  in  trunk-breeches  stand. 
Where  the  shorn  jrouth  to  midnight  lectures  rise, 
Rous'd  from  their  slumbers  to  be  early  wise : 
MTiere  the  coarse  cake,  and  homely  husks  of  beai)^ 
From  pampering  riot  the  yonng  stomach  weans : 
And  where  the  Snmian  Y  directs  thy  steps  to  mn 
To  Virtue's  narrow  steep,  and  broad-way  Vice  to  • 
shun.  [breath. 

And  yet  thou  snor'st;  thou  draw'st  thy  dnrnkco 
Sour  with  debauch  ;  and  sleep'si  the  sleep  of  death  ?' 
Thy  chaps  are  fallen,  and  thy  frame  disjoin'd  j 
Thy  body  is  dlssolv'd,  as  is  thy  mind. 

Hast  thou  not,  yet,  propos'd  some  certain  end. 
To  which  thy  life,  thy  every  act,  may  tend  ? 
Hast  thou  no  mark,  at  which  to  bend  thy  bow  ? 
Or,  like  a  boy,  pursuest  the  carrion  crow  ^ 

WHh  pellets,  and  with  stones,  from  tree  to  tree :    , 
A  fhiitleM  toil ;  and  liv'st  extempore  f 
Watch  the  disease  in  time;  for,  when  within 
The  dropsy  rages,  and  extends  the  skin. 
In  vsAn  for  hellebore  the  patient  cries. 
And  fees  the  doctor ;  but  loo  late  is  wise : 
Too  late,  for  cure,  he  proffers  half  his  wealth ; 
Conquest  and  Gitibbons  cannot  give  him  health. 
Learn,  wretches,  learn  the  motions  oip  the  mind, 
Why  you  were  made,  for  what  you  were  designed  i 
And  the  great  moral  end  of  human  kind. 
Study  thyself:  what  rank  or  what  degree 
The  wise  Creator  has  ordain'd  (or  thee ! 
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And  alt  the  ofltoet  of  tii«t  ettflta 
Perform ;  and  with  thy  prudence  gaide  thy  late. 
Pray  justly,  to  be  heard  :  nor  mere  dotire 
Than  what  the  decencies  of  life  require; 
I^eam  what  thon  ow'M  thy  ooontry,  and  thy  friend ; 
IVhat*!  requbite  to  spare,  and  what  to  spend : 
JLeam  thie ;  and  after,  envy  not  the  store 
Of  the  ^reas'd  advocate,  that  grinds  the  poor : 
Pkt  fees  from  the  defended  fJmbrian  draws ; 
And  only  gains  the  wealthy  client's  caose. 
To  whom  the  Marsians  more  provision  send, 
Than  he  and  all  his  ftimily  can  spend. 
Gammons,  that  give  a  relish  to  the  taste. 
And  polled  fewl,  and  fi:*h,  cobm  in  so  fast. 
That,  ere  the  first  is  ont,  the  second  stinks : 
And  mouldy  mother  gathers  on  the  drinks. 
But,  here,  some  captain  of  the  land  or  fleet. 
Stout  of  his  bands,  but  of  a  soldier's  wit ; 
Cries,  "  I  have  sense  to  serve  my  turn,  in  store ; 
And  he's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more.' 
Damme,  wbate'er  those  book-leam'd  blockheads 
Solon*s  the  veryest  fool  in  all  the  play.  [sajr, 

Top-lieavy  drones,  and  always  looking  down, 
(As  over-ballasted  within  the  crown  !) 
Muttering  betwixt  their  lips  some  mystic  thing, 
Which,  well  examined,  is  flat  conjuring, 
Meer  madmen's  dreams :  for  what  the  schools  have 
Is  only  this,  that  nothing  can  be  brought  [taught, 
I'rom  nothing ;  and,  what  is,  can  ne'er  be  tum'd  to 
Is  it  for  this  they  study }  to  grow  pale,       [nought 
And  miss  the  pleasures  of  a  glorious  meal  ? 
For  this,  in  rags  accouter'd,  are  they  seen. 
And  made  the  may-game  of  the  public  spleen  ?" 

Proceed,  mv  friend,  and  rail ;  but  hear  me  tell 
A  story,  which  is  just  thy  parallel. 
A  spark,  like  thee,  of  the  man- killing  trade. 
Fell  sick,  flind  thus  to  his  phjrsician  said  : 
"  Methinip  I  am  not  right  in  every  part ; 
J  feel  9  kind  of  trembling  at  my  heart: 
My  pulse  unequal,  and  my  breath  is  strong  ; 
Besides  a  filthy  fur  upon  my  tongue." 
The  doctor  heard  him,  exercised  his  skill: 
And,  after,  bid  him  for  four  days  be  still. 
Three  days  he  took  good  counsel,  and  began 
To  mend,  and  look  like  a  recovering  man : 
The  fourth,  he  conld  not  hold  from  drink ;  but  sends 
his  boy  to  one  of  his  old  trusty  friends : 
Adjuring  bim,  by  all  the  powers  divine. 
To  pity  his  distress,  who  could  not  dine 
Without  a  flaggon  of  his  healing  wine. 
He  drinks  a  swilling  draught ;  and,  lin'd  within, 
Will  supple  in  the  b&th  his  outward  skin : 
Whom  should  he  find  but  his  physician  there, 
Who,  wisely,  bade  him  once  again  beware. 
"  Sir,  you  look  wan,  you  hardly  xiraw  your  breath; 
l>rinking  h  dangerous,  and  the  bath  is  death." 
'«  rris  nothing,"  says  the  fool.    "  But,"  says  the 

friend, 
"  This  nothing,  sir,  will  bring  you  to  your  end. 
Do  I  not  see  your  dropsy  belly  swell  ? 
yonr  yellow  skin  ?" — "  No  more  of  that ;  I'm  well. 
I  have  already  bury'd  two  or  three 
That  stood  betwixt  a  fair  estate  and  me, 
And,  doctor,  I  may  live  to  bury  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me,  I  look  ill ;  and  thou  look'st  worse." 
**  I've  done,"  8a3rs  the  physician ;   •*  take  your 

course." 
Jhe  laughing  sot,  like  all  unthinking  men, 
Bathes  and  gets  drunk ;  then  tathes,  and  drinks 

again: 


His  diroat  half  throttled  with  corrupted  phlegm. 
And  breathing  through  his  jaws  a  belching  steam : 
Amidst  his  caps  with  feinting  shivering  seized. 
His  limbs  disjointed,  and  all  o'er  diseas'd, 
His  hand  refiases  to  sostam  the  bowl ; 
And  his  teeth  chatter,  and  his  eyeballs  roll: 
Till,  with  his  meal,  he  vomits  out  his  soul : 
Then  trumpets,  torches,  and  a  tedious  crew 
Of  hireling  mourners,  for  bis  funeral  due. 
Our  dear  departed  brother  lies  in  state. 
His  heels  stretch'd  out,  and  pointing  to  the  gate: 
And  slaves,  now  manumis'd,  on  their  desd  master 

wait 
They  hoist  him  on  the  bier,  and  deal  the  dole : 
And  there's  an  end  of  a  luxurious  fooL 
But  what's  thy  fulsome  parable  to  me  i 
My  body  is  f^m  all  diseases  free : 
My  temperate  pulse  does  regularly  beat ; 
Feel,  and  be  satisfy'd,  my  hands  and  feet : 
These  are  not  cold,  nor  tliose  opprest  with  heat* 
Or  lay  thy  hand  upon  my  naked  heart. 
And  tiiou  Shalt  find  me  hale  in  every  part. 

1  grant  this  true :  but,  still,  the  deadly  wound 
Is  in  thy  soul ;  'tis  there  thou  art  not  sound. 
Say,  when  thou  seest  a  heiq>  of  temptii^  gold. 
Or  a  more  tempting  harlot  dost  behold ; 
Then,  when  she  casts  on  thee  a  side-long  gUmoCy 
Then  try  thy  heart,  and  tdl  me  if  it  dance. 

Some  coarse  cold  sallad  is  beifore  thee  set ; 
Bread  with  the  bran,  perhaps,  and  broken  meat  f 
Fall  on,  and  try  thy  appetite  to  eat 
These  are  not  dishes  for  thy  dainty  tooth  : 
What,  hast  thou  got  an  ulcer  in  thy  mouth  ? 
Why  stand'st  thou  picking?  Is  thy  palate  sore  ? 
That  beet  and  radishes  will  make  thee  roar  ? 
Such  is  th'  unequal  temper  of  thy  mind ; 
Thy  passions  in  extremes,  and  unconfin'd  : 
Thy  hair  so  bristles  with  unmanly  fears. 
As  fields  of  com,  that  rise  in  bearded  ears. 
An(I,  when  thy  cheeks  with  flushing  fury  glow. 
The  rage  of  boiling  caldrons  is  more  slow ; 
When  fed  with  fuel  and  with  flames  below. 
With  foam  upon  thy  lips  and  sparkling  eyes. 
Thou  say'st,  and  dost,  in  such  outrageous  wise; 
That  mad  Orestes,  if  he  saw  the  show, 
Would  swear  thou  wert  the  madder  of  the  two. 


THE   FOURTH   SATIRB   OF 

PERSIUS. 


THE   ASOUMINT. 

OuK  author,  living  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was  con- 
temporary and  friend  to  the  noble  poet  Locan ; 
both  of  them  were  snflSciently  sensible,  with  all 
good  men,  how  unskilfully  he  managed  the  com- 
monwealth :  and  perliaps  might  guess  at  his 
future  tyranny,  by  some  passages,  during  the 
latf^  part  of  his  first  five  years ;  though  he 
broke  not  out  into  his  great  excesses,  while  he 
was  restrained  by  the  counsels  and  authority  of 
Seneca.  Lucan  has  not  spared  him  in  the  poem 
of  his  Fharsalia ;  for  his  very  compliment  looked, 
asquint  as  well  as  Nero.  Persius  has  been 
bolder,  but  with  caution  likewise.  For  here,  in 
the  person  of  young  Alcibiades,  he  arraigns  hi« 
ambition  of  fneddlin^  with  8tate-«fEuKS|  ^nthout 
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judgment  or  experience.  It  is  probable  that  he 
piakes  Senoca,  in  this  satire,  tnstain  the  part 
«f  Socrates,  under  a  boiTowed  name;  and, 
withal,  diicoTers  some  secret  vices  of  Neio, 
concerning  his  lust,  his  drunkenness,  and  his 
effeminacy,  which  had  not  yet  arrived  to  public 
notice.  He  also  reprehends  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers,  who  endeavoured  to  make  all  his  vices 
pass  for.  virtues.  CovetouAiess  was  undoubtedly 
none  ,of  his  fkuits ;  but  it  is  here  described  as  a 
veil  cast  over  the  true  meaning  of  the  poet, 
which  was  to  satirize  his  prodigality  and  volup- 
tuousness ;  to  which  he  makes  a  transition.  I 
find  no  instance  in  history  of  that  emperor's 
1>emg  a  pathic,  though  Persius  seems  to  brand 
him  with  it.  From  the  two  dialogues  of  Plato, 
both  called  Alcibiadeb,  the  poet  took  the  argu- 
ments of  the  second  and  third  satires,  but  he 
Inverted  the  order  of  them :  for  the  third  satire 
b  taken  from  the  first  of  those  dialogues. 
The  commentators,  before  Casaubon,  were  igno- 
rant of  our  author's  secret  meaning ;  and  thought 
he  had  only  written  against  young  noblemen  in 
general,  who  were  too  forward  in  aspiring  to 
puhDe  magirrai'y :  but  this  excellent  scholiast 
has  unraveled  the  whole  mystery ;  and  made  it 
apparent,  that  the  sting  of  this  satke  was  par- 
ticularly aimed  at  Nero. 


iVhob'er  thou  art,  whose  forward  years  are  bent 
On  state  affitirs,  the  guide  to  government ; 
Hear,  first,  what  Socrates  of  old  has  said 
To  the  lov*d  youth,  whom  he  at  Athens  bred. 

Tell  me«  thou  pupil  to  great  Pericles, 
Our  second  hope,  my  Alcihiades, 
What  arc  the  grounds,  from  whence  thou  dost  pre- 
To  undertake,  so  young,  so  vast  a  care  ?  [pare 

perhaps  thy  wit  (a  chance  not  often  heard. 
That  parU  and  prudence  should  prevent  the  beard): 
Tis  seldom  seen,  that  s«^naton>  so  young 
Know  when  to  speak,  and  whou  to  hold  their 
Sure  thou  art  born  to  some  peculiar  fate ;  [tongue. 
When  the  mad  people  rise  against  the  state. 
To  look  them  into  duty  :  and  command 
An  awful  silence  wit)i  thy  lifted  hand. 
Then  to  bespeak  them  thus  t  *'  Athenians,  know 
Against  right  reason  all  your  counsels  go  i 
This  is  not  fair ;  nor  profitable  that ; 
Kor  t'other  question  proper  for  debate." 
But  thou,  no  doubt,  can  st  set  the  business  right. 
And  give  each  argument  its  proper  weight : 
Know'st,  with  an  equal  band,  to  hold  the  scale : 
Seest  where  the  reasons  pinch,  and  where  ihey  fail. 
And  where  exceptions  o'er  the  general  rule  prevail. 
And,  taught  by  inspiration,  in  a  trice. 
Canst  punish  crimes,  and  brand  uffending  vice. 

Leave,  leave  to  fathom  such  high  points  as  these, 
Kor  be  ambitious,  ere  the  time  to  please. 
Unseasonably  wise,  till  age  and  cares 
Have  fbrm'd  thy  soul,  to  manage  great  affain. 
Thy  face,  thy  shape,  thy  oiiuide,  are  but  vain; 
Thou  hast  not  strength  such  labours  to  sustain  ; 
Drink  hellebore,  my  boy,  drink  deep,  and  purge 
thy  brain. 

What  aim'st  thou  at,  and  whither  tends  thy  care. 
In  what  thy  utmost  good  ^   Delicious  fare ; 
And,  the'i,  to  sun  thyself  in  open  air. 

Hold,  iiold  i  are  all  thy  empty  wishes  such? 
A  g^od  old  woman  would  have  said  as  much* 


Bntthooartnoblyboni,  tiatniti  gobotit 
Thy  pedigree,  the  thing  thou  values!  most: 
Besides,  thon  ari  a  bean ;  what's  that,  my  child  ) 
A  fop  well  dra^  extravagant,  and  wild : 
She,  that  cries  herbs,  has  less  impertinence  ; 
And,  in  her  calling,  more  of  coounon  sense. 

None,  none  descends  into  himself,  to  find 
The  fecret  in^erfactions  of  his  mind : 
But  every  one  is  eagle -ey'd,  to  see 
Another's  faults,  and  his  deformity. 
Say,  dost  thou  know  Vectidius  ^  Who,  th^wrekok 
Whose  lands  beyond  the  Sabinei  largely  stretolLj 
Cover  the  coonUy,  that  a  sailing  kite 
Can  scaroe  o'erfly  them,  in  a  day  and  night ; 
Him  dost  thou  mean,  who,  spite  of  all  his  store. 
Is  ever  craving,  and  will  still  he  poor  ? 
Who  cbeaU  for  halfpence,  and  who  dofi  hia  coat. 
To  save  a  farthing  in  a  forry-boat } 
Ever  a  glnttoo  at  another's  cost. 
But  in  whose  kitchen  dwells  perpetual  frost? 
Who  eats  and  drinks  with  his  domestic  slaves  ; 
A  verier  hind  than  any  of  his  knaves  ? 
Boni  with  the  curse  and  anger  of  the  gods. 
And  that  indulgent  genius  he  defrauds  ? 
At  harvest-home,  and  on  the  shearing  day. 
When  he  should  thanks  to  Pan  and  Pales  pay. 
And  better  Ceres ;  trembling  to  approach 
The  little  barrel,  which  he  fears  to  broach : 
He,  says  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  back. 
And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  but  a  sfiliack* 
To  a  short  meal  he  makes  a  tedious  grace. 
Before  the  barley-pudding  comes  in  place : 
Then,  bids  fall  on ;  himself,  for  saving  charges, 
A  peel'd  slic'd  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice. 

Thus  fares  the  drudge :  but  Uiou,  whose  life's  a 
Of  lazy  pleasures,  tak'st  a  worse  extreme,  [dream 
'TIS  all  thy  business,  business  how  to  shun ; 
To  bask  thy  naked  body  in  the  sun ; 
Suppling  thy  stiffen'd  joints  with  fragrant  oil ; 
Then,  in  the  spacious  garden,  walk  awhile. 
To  suck  the  moisture  up,  and  soak  it  in : 
And  this,  thou  think'st,  but  vainly  thiok'st,  unseen. 
But,  know,  thou  art  observ'd :  and  there  are  those 
Who,  if  they  durst,  would  all  thy  secret  sins  expose: 
The  depilation  of  thy  modest  part : 
Thy  catamite,  the  diarling  of  thy  heart. 
His  engine-hand,  and  every  lewder  art. 
When,  prone  to  bear,  and  patient  to  receive, 
Thou  tak'st  the  pleasure  which  thou  canst  not  give. 
With  odorous  oil  thy  head  aiKl  hair  arc  sleek ; 
And.  then  thou  kemb'st  the  tuzzes  on  thy  cheek : 
Of  these  thy  barbers  take  a  costly  care. 
While  thy  wait  tail  is  overgrown  with  hair. 
Not  all  thy  pincers,  nor  unmanly  arts. 
Can  smooth  the  ronghness  of  thy  shameful  parts* 
Not  five,  the  strongest  that  the  Circus  breeds. 
From  the  rank  soil  can  root  those  wicked  weeds  : 
Though  suppled  first  with  soap,  to  ease  thy  pain. 
The  stubborn  fern  springs  up,  and  sprouts  again. 

Thus  others  we  w  ith  defiBLiuations  wound. 
While  they  sub  us ;  and  so  the  jest  goes  round. 
Vain  are  thy  hopes,  to  'scape  censorious  ey«i ; 
Truth  will  appear  through  all  the  thin  disguise : 
Thou  hast  an  ulcer  which  no  leech  can  heal. 
Though  thy  broad  shoulder-belt  the  wound  conceal. 
Say  thou  art  sound  and  hale  hi  every  part. 
We  know,  we  know  thee  rotten  at  thy  heart. 
We  know  thee  sullen,  impotent,  and  proud : 
Nor  canst  thou  cheat  thy  nerve,  wha  cheat'st  the 
'    crowd* 
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**  Bnt  when  tbey  praise  me,  in  the  neigh]x>iirhood, 
When  ibe  pleasM  people  take  me  for  a  god. 
Shall  I  refuse  their  incense  ?  Not  receive 
The  loud  applauses  which  the  vulgar  give  ?" 

If  thou  doBt  wealth,  with  longing  eyes,  behold; 
And,  greedily,  art  gaping  after  gold ; 
If  some  alluring  girl,  in  gliding  by. 
Shall  tip  the  wink,  with  a  lascivious  eye. 
And  thou,  with  a  consenting  glance,  reply  ; 
If  thou  tby  own  solicitor  become. 
And  bidd*8t  arise  the  lumpish  pendulum : 
If  thy  lewd  lust  provokes  an  empty  storm. 
And  prompts  to  more  than  nature  can  perform ; 
If,  with  thy  guards,  thou  •coor'st  the  streets  by 

night, 
And  dost  in  mnrders,  rapes,  and  spoils,  delight ; 
Please  not  thyself,  the  flattering  crowd  to  hear; 
*Tis  fulsome  stuff  to  feed  thy  itching  ear. 
Ke)ect  the  nauseous  praises  of  the  timet ; 
Give  thy  base  p«et«  t>ack  thy  cobbled  rhjrmes : 
Survey  thy  soul,  not  what  thou  dost  appear, 
Bnt  what  thou  art ;  and  find  the  beggar  there. 


TBS  FIPTB   S4TIBB  Or 

JPERSIU8, 


TUB   ARGUMENT. 

T>B  judiciouB  Casaubon,  in  his  proem  to  this 
satire,  tells  us,  that  Aristophanes  the  grammarian 
being  asked,  what  poem  of  Archilochus*s  lam- 
hics  he  prderred  before  the  rest,  answered, 
the  longest.  His  answer  may  justly  be  applied 
to  this  fifth  satire ;  which,  being  of  a  gi eater 
length  than  any  of  the  rest,  is  also,  by  far, 
the  moat  instructive:  for  this  reason  I  have 
selected  it  from  all  the  others,  and  inscribed 
it  to  my  learned  master,  doctor  Busby;  to 
whom  I  am  not  only  obliged  myself  for  the 
heat  part  of  my  own  education,  and  that  of 
my  two  SODS ;  but  have  also  received  from  him 
the  first  and  truest  taste  of  Persius.  May  he 
be .  pleased  to  find  in  this  translation,  the 
gratitude,  or  at  least  some  small  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  unworthy  scholar,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty-four  yeara,  from  the  time  when  I 
departed  finom  under  his  tuition. 

This  satire  consists  of  two  distinct  parts :  the  first 
contains  the  praises  of  the  stoic  philosopher 
Comutus,  master  and  tutor  to  our  Persius.  It 
also  declares  the  love  and  piety  of  Persius,  to 
his  well-deserving  master;  and  the  mutual 
friendship  which' continued  betwixt  them,  after 
Peivins  was  now  grown  a  nmn.  As  also  bis 
exhortation  to  young  noblemen,  that  thty 
would  enter  themselves  into  his  institution. 
From  whence  he  makes  an  artful  transition 
into  the  second  part  of  his  subject:  wherein 
he  first  complains  of  the  sloth  of  scholars,  and 

■  afterwards  persuades  them  to  the  pursuit  of 
their  true  liberty :  Here  our  author  excellently 
treats  that  paradox  of  the  Stoics,  which  affirms, 
that  only  the  wise  or  virtuous  man  is  free; 
and  that  all  vicious  men  are  naturally  slaves. 
And,  m  the  illustration  of  this  dogma,  he 
takes  up  the  remaining  part  of  this  inimitable 
•atirf. 


THE  FIFTH  SATIRE. 

INSCaiSBD  TO  TUB  aEVEBBim  BE.  S0SBT. 

TBE   SPBAKBRS    PBR81US   AND   COBKUTUS. 

PBBS1U8. 

Op  ancient  use  to  poets  it  belongs,         [tongues  t 
To  wish   themselves  an  hundred  mouths  and 
Whether  to  the  welMung'd  tragedian's  rage 
They  recommend  the  labours  ojf  the  stage. 
Or  siing  the  Parthian,  when  transfix'd  be  lies. 
Wrenching  the  Roman  javelin  from  his  thighs. 

CORMUTUS. 

And  why  would'st  thou  these  mighty  morsek 
choose. 
Of  words  unchew'd,  and  fit  to  choke  the  Muse  ? 
Let  fustiau  -poets,  with  their  stuff,  be  gone. 
And  suck  the  mists  that  hang  o'er  Helicon; 
When  Progne  or  Thyestes'  feast  they  write  ; 
And,  for  the  mouthing  actor,  verse  indite. 
Thou  neither,  like  a  bellows,  swell'st  thy  face. 
As  if  thou  wert  to  blow  the  burning  mass 
Of  melting  ore ;  nor  canst  thou  strain  thy  throat. 
Or  murmur  in  an  undistinguished  note. 
Like  rolling  thunder  till  it  breaks  the  cloudy 
And  rattling  nonsense  is  discharg'd  aloud. 
Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  renown. 
And  the  sweet  accents  of  the  peaceful  gown  9 
Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choice. 
To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice. 
Hence  draw  thy  theme,  and  to  the  stage  permit 
Raw'head  and  bloody-bones,  and  hands  and  iett, 
Ragousts  for  Tereus  or  Thyestes  drest ; 
'Tis  task  enough  for  thee  t'  expose  a  Roman  fieasl^ 

PBRSfUS. 

*Tta  hot,  indeed,  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  nnd  noise ;  but  fireely  to  impart. 
As  to  a  friend,  the  secrets  of  my  heart , 
And,  in  familiar  speech,  to  let  thee  know 
How  much  i  love  thee,  and  bow  much  1  owe. 
Knock  on  my  heart :  for  thou  hast  skill  to  find 
If  it  sound  solid,  or  be  fiU'd  with  wind ; 
And,  through  the  veil  of  words,  thou  view'st  thft 

For  this  a  hundred  voices  I  desire,  [naked  mind* 
To  tell  thee  what  a  hundred  tongues  would  tire  ; 
Yet  never  CQuld  be  worthily  exprest, 
How  deeply  thou  art  seated  in  my  breast. 
When  first  my  childish  robe  resigned  the  charge. 
And  left  me,  uoconfin'd,  to  live  at  large  ;  i 

When  now  my  golden  bulla  (hung  on  high 
To  household  gods)  declar'd  me  past  a  boy; 
And  my  white  shield  proclaimed  my  liberty  : 
When,  with  my  wild  companions,  I  could  roll 
From  street  to  street,  an^  sin  without  control  | 
Just  at  that  age,  when  manhood  set  me  free, 
I  then  deposed  myself,  and  left  the  reins  to  thMil 
On  thy  wise  bosom  I  repos'd  my  head. 
And  by  my  better  Socrat^  was  bred. 
Then  tby  straight  rule  set  virtue  in  my  sight. 
The  crooked  line  reforming  by  the  right. 
My  reason  took  the  bent  of  thy  command. 
Was  fonoM  and  polish'd  by  thy  skilful  hand : 
Long  summer-days  thy  precepts  I  rehearse; 
And  winter-nights  were  short  in  our  converses 
One  was  our  labour,  one  was  our  repose. 
One  firugal  supper  did  our  stud^idb  clote* 
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Sore  on  our  birth  fome  friendly  planet  sbone; 
And,  as  our  souls,  our  horosoope  was  one  : 
Whether  the  mouotinf  Twins  did  Heaven  adorn, 
Or  with  tha  rising  Balaoce  we  were  bom ; 
Both  baTe  the  same  impressions  from  above; 
And  both  have  Saturn's  rage,  repelKd  by  Jove. 
What  star  I  know  not,  but  some  star  I  find, 
Has  given  thee  an  ascendant  o'er  mymind* 


Nature  is  ever  various  in  her  frame : 
Each  has  a  different  will ;  and  few  the  same : 
The  greedy  merchants,  led  by  lucre,  run 
To  the  parchM  Indies,  and  the  rismg  Sun ; 
From  thence  hot  pepper  and  rich  drugs  they  bear. 
Bartering,  for  spices,  their  Italian  ware ; 
The  lazy  glutton  safe  at  home  will  keep, 
Indulge  his  sloth,  and  batten  with  his  sleep : 
One  bribes  for  high  preferments  in  the  state ; 
A  second  shakes  the  box,  and  sits  up  late : 
Another  shakes  the  bed,  dissolving  there. 
Till  knots  upon  his  gonty  joint  appear, 
And  chalk  is  in  his  crippled  fingers  found ; 
Bots  like  a  dodder'd  oak,  and  piecemeal  falls  to 

ground; 
Then  his  lewd  follies  he  would  late  repent ; 
And  his  past  years,  that  in  a  mist  were  spent 

psastus. 

But  thou  art  pale,  in  nightly  stndies,  grown. 

To  make  the  stoic  institutes  thy  own  : 

Thou  long  with  studious  care  hast  till'd  onr  youth, 

And  sown  oar  well  purged  ears  with  wholesome 

truth. 
From  thee  both  old  and  3roung,  with  profit,  learn 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern. 


Unhappy  he  who  does  this  work  adjourn, 
And  to  to  morrow  would  the  search  delay : 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to  day. 
rERsius. 

But  ia.on«  day  of  ease  too  much  to  boirow  ? 
comyuTVs. 

Yes,  sure :  for  yesterday  was  once  to  morrow. 
That  yesterday  is  gone,  and  nothing  gain'd : 
And  all  thy  fruitless  days  will  thus  be  drained ; 
Tor  thou  hast  more  to  morrows  yet  to  ask, 
And  wdt  be  ever  to  begin  tby  task ; 
Who,  like  the  hindmost  chariot-wheels,  art  curst, 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  reach  the  first 
O  freedom  !  first  delight  of  human  kind  1 
Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  masters  find, 
The  privilege  of  doles :  not  yet  t*  inscribe* 
Their  names  in  t'his  or  t'  other  Roman  tribe: 
That  &1se  enfranchisement  with  ease  is  found : 
Slaves  arc  made  citizens,  by  turning  round. 
'*  How,"  replies  one,  **  can  any  be  more  free? 
Here's  Bama,  once  a  groom  of  low  degree,  | 

Not  worth  a  farthing,  and  a  sot  beside ; 
So  true  a  BOgne,  for  Iving's  sake  he  ly*d  ; 
But,  with  a  turn,  a  freaman  he  became!; 
Now  Marcus  Dama  is  his  worship*s  name.    .  ! 

Good  gods !  who  would  refuse  to  lend  a  sum,  I 

1^  wealthy  Marcus  surety  will  become ! 
Marcus  is  made  a  judge,  and  for  a  proof 
Of  certain  truth,  be  said,  it  is  enough. 
A  will  is  to  be  proved ;  put  in  your  claim  ; 
riis  clear,  if  Marcus  has  suhscrib'd  hi<  name. 


DRYDEN'S  TRANSLATIONS. 


This  is  true  liberty,  as  I  btliey^ : 

What  can  we  fiurtber  from  our  caps  recelvio» 

Than  as  we  pJea^  without  control  to  live  I 

Not  mere  to  noble  Brutus  could  belong." 

"  Hpld,''  says  the  Stoic,  "  your  aasuipptioo's 

wrong: 
I  grant,  true  freedom  you  have  well  defin'd : 
But,  living  as  you  list,  and  to  your  mind. 
And  loose^  ^ckM,  all  must  be  left  behipd* 
What,  since  the  pretordid  my  fetters  loose* 
And  left  me  freely  at  my  own  dispose. 
May  I  not  live  without  control  apd  awa. 
Excepting  still  the  letter  of  the  law  ?" 

Hear  me  with  patience,  while  thy  mind  I  free 
From  those  fond  notions  of  false  liber^: 
*Tis  not  the  pretor's  province  to  bestow 
True  freedom ;  nor  to  teach  mankind  to  know 
What  to  ourselves,  or  to  pur  friends,  we  owe. 
He  caold  not  set  thee  free  from  cares  and  striiiSy 
Nor  give  the  reins  to  a  lewd  vicious  life : 
As  well  he  for  an  ass  a  harp  might  string. 
Which  is  against  the  reason  of  the  thing; 
For  reason  still  is  whispering  in  your  ear. 
Where  jrou  are  sure  to  fail,  th*  attempt  forbear. 
No  need  of  public  sanctions  this  to  bind. 
Which  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  mind : 
Not  to  pursue  the  work,  to  which  we  're  not  d^ 
signM. 

Unskilled  in  heUebore,  if  thou  should'st  try 
To  mix  it,  and  mistake  the  quantity. 
The  mles  of  phjrsic  would  against  thee  cry. 
The  high-shoe'd  ploughman,  should  he  quit  the 
To  take  the  pilot's  rudder  in  his  band,  [land. 

Artless  of  stari,  and  of  the  moving  sand. 
The  gods  would  leave  him  to  the  waves  and  wind, 
And  think  all  shame  was  lost  in  human  kind. 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  from  whence  hadst  thou  the 
So  nicely  to  distinguish  good  from  ill  ?  [skill. 

Or  by  the  sound  to  judge  of  gold  and  brass, 
Whabpiece  is  tinker's  metal,  what  will  pass? 
And  what  thou  art  to  follow,  what  to  fly. 
This  to  condemn,  and  that  to  ratify  ? 
When  to  be  bountiful,  and  when  to  ^mre, 
But  never  craving,  or  opprest  with  care  ? 
The  baits  of  gifts,  and  money  to  despise. 
And  look  on  wealth  with  undesiring  eyes) 
When  thou  can'st  truly  call  these  virtues  thine. 
Be  wise  and  free,  by  Heaven's  consent,  and  mine^ 

But  thou,  who  latdy,  of  the  common  straia, 
Wert  one  of  us,  if  still  thou  dost  retain 
The  sama  ill  habits,  the  same  follies  too, 
Gioss'd  over  only  with  a  saint-like  show. 
Then  I  resume  the  freedom  which  I  gave, 
StiU  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  and  still  a  slave. 
Thou  canst,  not  wag  my  finger,  or  begin 
The  least  light  motion,  but  it  tends  to  sin. 
"  How's  this  >  l^ot  wag  tby  finger  ?"  he  replies 
No,  friend ;  nor  fuming  gums,  nor  sacrifice. 
Can  ever  make  a  madman  free,  or  wise. 
Virtue  and  vice  are  never  to  one  soul : 
A  man  is  wholly  wise,  or  wholly  is  a  fboL 
A  heavy  bumkin,  taught  with  daily  care. 
Can  never  dance  three  steps  with  a  becoming  a|r. 
PBtsius. 

In  spite  of  this,  my  freedom  still  remains. 

COVNUTUS. 

Free !  what,  and  fetter'd  with  so  many  chains  I 
Canst  thou  no  other  master  understand 
Than  him  that  freed  thee  by  the  pretor's  wai^  I 
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PERSIU9.    SATIRE  VI. 
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Should  he,  who  Wfts  thy  lord,  coimnand  thee  now, 

With  a  hanh  voice,  and  supercilious  brow, 

'To  servile  duties,  thou  would'st  fear  no  tnore ; 

The  gallows  and  the  whip  are  out  of  door. 

But  if  thy  passions  lord  it  in  thy  breast, 

Art.  thou  not  still  a  slave,  and  still  opprest  ? 

Whether  alone,  or  id  thy  ha||ot's  lap, 

When  thou  would'st  ta<e  a  lazy  niomii^g*s  nAp ; 

"  Up,  up,"  says  Avarice.  Thon  snor*st  again, 

Stretohest  thjf^fhibe,  and  yawn'st,  bat  all  in  vain; 

The  tyrant  Lucre  no  denial  takes  5 

At  his  command  th'  unwilling  sluggard  wakes : 

"  What  must  1  do  ?»»  he  cries:  "  What?"  toys 

his  lord : 
"  Why,  rise,  make  ready,  and  go  straight  abroad: 
With  fish,  from  Euxine  seas,  thy  vessel  freight; 
Flax,  castor,  Coan  wines,  the  prccions  weight 
Of  pepper,  and  Sabaean  incense,  take 
With  thy  own  hands,  from  the  tir*d  camel's  back : 
And  with  post-haste  thy  running  markets  make. 
Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny  ;  lye  and  swear ; 
'I'is  wholesome  sin:  but  Jove,  thou  soy*st,  will 

hear: 
Swear,  fool,  or  starve;  for  the  dilemma  's  even: 
A  tradesman  thou  !  and  hope  to  go  to  Heaven  ? 
Resolv'd  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack, 
Kach  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back: 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage,  now,  unless 
Thy  other  lord  fbrbids,  VoluptoOttsness : 
And  h*  may  aiik  this  civil  question  :  •  Friend, 
What  dost  thou  make  a  sliip-hoand  ?  to  what  end  ? 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free  ?      [sea  ; 
Stark,  staring  mad,  that  thou  would'st  tempt  the 
CubbM  m  a  cabbin,  on  a  mattress  laid, 
On  a  brown  george,  with  lowsy  swobbers  fed, 
Dead  wine,  that  stinks  of  the  borracbio,  sup 
From  a  foul  jack,  or  greasy  maple-cnp  ? 
Say,  would'st  thou  bear  all  this,  to  raise  thy  store 
From  six  i'  th*  hondrefl,  to  six  hundred  more  ? 
Indulge,  and  to  thy  genins  freely  give ; 
For,  not  to  live  at  ease,  is  not  to  live  ; 
Death  stalks  behind  thee,  and  each  flying  hour 
Does  some  loose  remnant  of  thy  life  devour. 
Live,  while  thou  llv'st ;  for  death  will  make  us  all 
A  name,  a  nothing  but  an  old  wife's  tale.' " 
'  Speak ;  wilt  thou  Avarice,  or  Pleasure,  choose 
To  be  thy  lord  ?  take  one,  and  one  refuse. 
But  both,  by  turns,  the  rule  of  thee  will  have ; 
And  thou,  betwixt  them  both,  wilt  be  a  slave. 

Nor  think,  when  once  thou  hast  resisted  one. 
That  all  thy  marks  of  servitude  are  gone: 
The  struggling  greyhound  gnftwi;  his  leash  in  vain  ; 
If,  when  'tis  broken,  still  he  drags  the  chain. 

Says  Phedra  to  his  man,  **  Believe  m«,  friend. 
To  this  uneasy  love  I'll  put  an  end : 
Shall  I  run  out  of  all  ?  ray  friends  disgrace. 
And  be  the  first  lewd  unthrift  of  my  race  ? 
Shall  I  the  neighbour's  nightly  rest  invado 
At  her  deaf  doors,  with  some  vile  serenade?" 
"  Well  hast  thou  freed  thyself,"  his  man  replies, 
*<  Go,  thank  the  gods,  and  offer  sacrifice." 
*'  Ah,"  says  the  youth,  "  if  we  unkindly  part. 
Will  not  the  poor  ftmd  cipcature  break  her  heart  ? 
Weak  soul !  and  blindly  to  destruction  led !" 
"  She  break  her  heart !  she'll  sooner  break  your 

head. 
She  knows  her  man,  and,  when  you  rant  and  swear. 
Can  draw  you  to  her,  with  a  smgle  hair." 
"  But  shall  I  not  return  ?    Now,  when  she  fuCi ! 
£01iall  I  my  own,  and  her  desires  refuse  ?" 


"  Sir,  take  yom>  eonrse :  but  my  advice  is  plain : 
Once  freed,  'tis  madness  to  resume  your  chain." 

Ay ;  there's  the  man,  who,  loos'd  from  hist  and 
Less  to  the  pretor  owes,  than  to  himself.       [pel^ 
But  write  him  down  a  dave,  \.bo,  humbly  proud, 
WKh  presents  begs  preferments  from  the  crowd : 
That  early  suppliant,  who  salutes  the  tribes. 
And  sets  the  mob  to  scramble  ibr  his  bribes : 
That  some  old  dotard,  sitting  in  the  sun. 
On  holidays  may  tell,  Cbatsueh  a  feat  was  done: 
In  future  times  this  will  be  counted  rare. 

Thy  superstition  too  may  claim  a  share : 
When  flowed  are  strew'd,  and  lamps  in  order 
And  windows  with  iUumiaationB  gvac'd,      fplac'd. 
On  Herod's  day ;  when  sparkling  bowls  go  rounc^ 
And  tonnies'  uils,  in  savoury  sauce  fai«  drown'd, 
Thon  mutter'st  prayers  obscene ;  nor  dost  rehat 
The  fasts  and  sabbatha  of  the  eurtailM  Jews. 
Then  a  craok'd  egg-shell  thy  sick  fancy  frightt. 
Besides  the  childish  fear  of  Walking  sprites. 
Of  o'ergrown  gelding  priests  thou  art  afhdd  j 
The  timbrel,  and  the  squhitifego  maid 
Of  Isis,  awe  thee :  lest  the  gods,  fbr  sin. 
Should,  with  a  swelling  dropsy,  stuff  thy  skitt  r 
Unless  throe  garlic-heads  the  curse  avert. 
Eaten  each  morn,  devoutly,  next  thy  heart 
Preach  this  among  the  brawny  guards,  say^  thon,' 
And  see  if  they  thy  doctrine  will  wHow ; 
The  dati  fat  captain,  Vith  a  hohnd's  deep  mnttt,  ^ 
Would  bellow  out  a  laugh,  in  a  base  note; 
And  prize  a  hundred  Zeuos  jnst  as  much 
As  a  clqptsiitpence,  or  a  scbiFKng  Dutch. 


TRB  SIXTtt   SATniB  CP 

PEJiSlUS. 


THB  AaoUMBMT. 

This  shcth  satire  treats  an  admnnble  common^ 
place  of  moral  philosophy;  of  the  true  use  of 
riches.  'ITiey  certainly  are  intended,  by  the 
power  who  bestows  them,  as  instruments  and 
hetpa  of  living  commodiously  omraelves ;  and  of 
administering  to  the  wants  of  others,  who  are 
oppressed  by  fortune.  There  are  two  extremes 
in  the  opinions  of  men  concerning  them.  One 
errour,  though  on  the  right  hcmd,  yet  a  great 
one,  is,  that  they  are  no  helps  to  a  virtuous 
life ;  4he  other  places  all  oor  happiness  ih  the 
acquisition  and  possession  of  them  ;  and  this  h^ 
undoubtedly,  the  worse  extreme.  The  mean 
betwixt  these,  is  the  opinion  of  tlie  Stoics; 
which  is,  that  riches  may  be  useful  to  the  lead- 
ing a  virtuous  life ;  in  case  we  rightly  under- 
stand how  to  give  according  to  right  reason ; 
and  how  to  receive  what  is  given  us  hy  otherk 
The  virtue  of  giving  well,  is  called  liberality : 
and  it  is  of  this  virtue  that  Peisius  writes  in 
this  satire ;  wherein  he  not  only  shows  the  law- 
ful use  of  riches,  but  also  sharply  inveigha 
against  the  vices  which  are  oppoaed  to  it ;  and 
especially  of  those,  which  consist  in  the  defects 
of  giving  or  spending;  or  in  the  abuse  of  riches; 
He  writes  to  Caseius  Bassus  his  friend,  and  a 
poet  abo,  inquires  first  of  his  health  and 
studies  i  and  afterwards  informs  him  of  his  own, 
and  where  he  it  pow  rciidcDt.    He  fivas  an  |ic* 
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count  of  himself,  tbftt  be  U  endeaTOuring,  by 
little  Md  little,  to  wear  off  bis  vices ;  and  par- 
ticularly, that  he  u  combating  ambition,  and 
the  desire  of  wealth.  He  dwells  upon  the  latter 
▼icei  and,  being  sensible  that  few  men  either 
desire  or  use  riches  as  they  ought,  he  endea* 
vours  to  convince  them  of  their  folly ;  which 
it  the  main  design  of  the  whole  satire. 


DRYDEN'S  TAANSLATIONS. 


THE  SIXTH  SATIRE. 

TO  CASIVS  BASSVS,  A   LYITIC  POET. 

Has  winter  caused  thee,  friend,   to  change  thy 
And  seek  in  Sabine  air  a  warm  retreat  ?         [seat, 
Say,  dost  thou  yet  the  Ronuui  harp  command  } 
Do  the  strings  answer  to  thy  noble  hand  ? 
Great  master  of  the  Muse,  inspired  to  sing 
The  beauties  of  the  first-created  spring ; 
The  pedigree  of  nature  to  rehearse, 
And  sound  the  Maker's  work,  in  equal  verse* 
Now  sporting  on  thy  lyre  the  loves  of  youth, 
Kow  virtuous  age,  and  venerable  truth; 
Expressing  justly  Sappho's  wanton  art 
Of  odes,  and  Pindar's  more  msjestic  part 
For  me,  my  warmer  constitutioo  wants 
More  cold,  than  our  Ligurian  winter  grants ; 
And  therefore,  to  my  native  shores  retir'd, 
I  .view  the  coast  old  Ennius  once  admirM ; 
Where  clifis  on  either  sides  their  points  display ; 
And,  after,  opening  in  an  ampler  way, 
Afibrd  the  pleasing  protpeet  of  the  bay. 
**  ^Tis  worth  your  while,  O  Romans,  to  regard 
The  port  of  liona,'*  says  our  learned  bard ; 
Who  in  a  drunken  dream  beheld  his  soul 
The  fifth  within  the  transmigrating  roll ; 
Which  first  a  peacock,  then  Euphorbus  was. 
Then  Homer  next,  and  next  Pythagoran ; 
And  last  of  all  the  line  did  into  Ennius  pass. 
Secure  and  free  from  business  of  the  state. 
And  more  secure  of  what  the  vulgar  prate. 
Here  I  enjoy  my  private  thoughts  ;  nor  care 
What  rots  for  shc^  the  southern  winds  prepare  .* 
Surrey  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  not  repniey 
When  I  behold  a  larger  crop  than  mine : 
To  see  a  beggar's  brat  in  riches  flow. 
Adds  not  a  wrinkle  to  my  even  brow  ; 
Nor,  envious  at  the  sight,  will  I  forbear 
My  plenteous  bowl,  nor  bate  my  bounteous  cheer. 
Nor  yet  unseal  the  dregs  of  wine  that  stink 
Of  cask  ;  nor  in  a  nasty  flaggon  drink ; 
Let  others  scufi  their  guts  with  homely  lare ; 
For  men  of  difiereot  inclinations  are  i 
Though  bom  perhaps  beneath  one  common  star. 
In  minds  and  manners  twins  oppoi'd  we  see 
In  the  same  sign,  almost  the  same  degree : 
One,  frugal  on  his  birth-day  fears  to  djne, 
Does  at  a  penny's  cost  in  herbs  repine. 
And  hardly  dares  to  dip  biS  fingers  in  the  brine. 
Frepar'd  as  priest  of  his  own  rites  to  stand. 
He  sprinkles  pepper  with  a  sparing  hand. 
His  jolly  brother,  opposite  in  sense. 
Laughs  at  his  thrift ;  and,  lavish  of  expense, 
Quafib,  crams,  and  guttles,  in  his  own  defence. 
For  me,  I'll  use  my  own ;  and  take  my  share  i 
Yet  will  not  turix>ts  for  my  slaves  prepare  j 
Nor  be  so  nice  in  taste  myself  to  know 
If  what  1  swallow  ^c  a  thnish,  or.  no 


live  on  thy  annual  meonie ;  spend  thy  sfoNT/ 

And  freely  grind,  from  thy  full  threshing-fioorj 

Next  harvest  promises  as  much,  or  more. 

Thus  I  would  live  :  but  friendship's  holy  ttand, 

And  offices  of  kindness,  hold  my  hand  : 

My  friend  is  shipwreck'd  on  the  Brutian  strand^ 

His  riches  in  tb'  loni^  main  are  lost, 

And  he  himself  standAhivering  on  the  ooast  $ 

Where,  destitote  of  help,  forlorn  and  bare, 

He  wearies  the  deaf  gods  with  fruitkss  prayen 

Their  images,  tbe  relics  of  the  wreck, 

Tom  from  the  naked  poop,  are  tided  back 

B^  the  wild  waves,  and,  rudely  thrown  ashore,    * 

Lie  impotent ;  nor  can  themselves  restore. 

The  vessel  stjcks,and  iftiows  her  open'd  side,  [ride^- 

And  on  her  shattered  masu  the  mews  in  triumph 

From  thy  new  hope,  and  from  thy  growing  store. 

Now  lend  assistance,  and  relieve  the  poor. 

Come ;  do  a  noble  act  of  charity ; 

A  pitUnoe  of  thy  land  will  set  him  free. 

Let  him  not  bear  tbe  badges  of  a  wrecl^ 

Nor  beg  with  a  blue  table  on  his  back : 

Nor  tell  me  that  thy  frowning  heir  will  say, 

"  'TIS  mine  that  wealth   thou   squaoder'st  thus ' 

What  is  't  to  thee,  if  he  neglect  thy  itra,  [away  | 

Or  without  spices  lets  thy  body  bum  ? 

If  odours  to  thy  ashes  he  refuse. 

Or  buys  corropted  cassia  from  the  Jews  }** 

**  All  these,"  the  wiser  Bestius  will  reply, 

"  Are  empty  pomp,  and  dead  men's  Itixury  i 

We  never  knew  this  vain  expense,  before 

Th'  effeminated  Grecians  brought  it  o'erc 

Now  toys  and  trifles  from  their  Athens  come  ; 

And  dales  and  pepper  have  unsinew'd  Rome. 

Our  sweatifig  hinds  their  sallads,  now,  defile. 

Infecting  homely  herbs  with  fragrant  oil 

But  to  ^y  fortune  be  not  thou  a  slave : 

For  what  hast  thou  to  fear  beyond  the  grave  ? 

And  thou  who  gap'stfor  my  estate,  draw  near; 

For  I  would  whisper  somewhat  in  thv  ear.     [come^ 

Hear'st  thou  the  ne«i,  my  friend?  th' express  is 

With  laurel'd  letters  from  the  camp  to  Rome  } 

Cesar  salutes  the  queen  and  senate  thus : 

'  My  arms  are  on  the  Rhine  victorious. 

From  mourning  altars  sweep  the  dust  away  i 

Cease  fasting,  and  proclaim  a  fat  thanksgiving  day.' 

The  goodly  empress,  jollily  inclin'd. 

Is  to  the  welcome  htturet  wondrous  kind ! 

And  setting  her  good  housewifery  a&ide, 

Prepares  for  all  the  pageantry  of  pride.  . 

The  captive  Germans,  of  gigantic  size. 

Are  rank'd  in  order,  and  are  clad  in  frize :  ^^ 

The  spoils  of  kings  and  conquer'd  camps  we  boast. 

Their  arms  in  trophies  hang  on  the  triumphal  post* 

•  "  Now,  for  so  many  glorious  actions  done 
In  foreign  parts,  and  mighty  battles  won : 
For  peace  at  home,  and  for  the  public  wealthy 
I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  to  Cssar's  health : 
Resides,  in  gratitude  for  such  high  matters,  . 
Know  I  have  vow'd  two  hundred  gladiators. 

Say    would'st  thou  hinder  me  from  this  expense  | 
I  disinherit  thee,  if  thou  dar'st  take  offence. 
Yet  more,  a  public  largess  I  design 
Of  oil  and  pies,  to  make  the  people  dine : 
Control  me  not,  for  fear  I  change  my  will. 
And  yet  methink«  I  hear  thee  grumblinK  still, 

*  You  give  as  if  you  were  the  Persian  king : 
Your  iand  does  nut  so  large  revenues  bring.' 
Well  i  on  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir  i 
If  thou  car'st  little ,  lest  shall  be  my  cai«  s 
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Were  none  of  all  tof  faUm^s  sifters  left : 
Kay,  were  I  of  my  mother's  kio  bereft : 
None  by  an  uncle's  or  a  gTaDdame*s  sMe, 
Yet  I  coald  some  adopted  heir  provide. 
I  need  bat  take  my  joaroey  half  a  day 
From  hatizhty  Rome,  and  at  Aricia  stay, 
Where  fortune  throws  poor  Manius  in  mv  way. 
Him  will  I  choose;*'  **  What !  him  of  humble  birth, 
Obenire,  a  fotindling,  and  a  son  of  earth  ?*' 
**  Obscure  ?  Why  in^ythee  what  am  I  ?  I  know 
My  Cither,  gn^ndsire,  and  gi-eat  grandsire  too. 
If  farther  I  derive  my  pedijpree, 
I  can  but  guess  beyond  the  fourth  degree. 
The  rest  of  my  forgotten  ancestors 
Were  jknm  of  earth,  like  him,  or  sons  of  whores. 
*'  Yet,  why  would'st  thou,  old  covetous  wretch, 
aspire 
To  be  my  heir,  who  might'st  have  been  my  sire  ? 
In  Nature's  race,  should'st  thou  demand  of  me 
My  torch,  when  I  in  course  run  after  thee  ? 
Think  I  approach  thee,  like  the  god  of  gain. 
With  wings  on  head  and  heels,  as  poets  feign : 
Thy  moderate  fortune  from  my  gift  receive ; 
Kow  fairly  take  it,  or  as  foirly  leave. 
But  take  it  as  it  is,  and  ask  no  more. 
*'  What,  when  thou  hast  embezzled  all  thy  store  ? 
Where's  all  tliy  father  left?"  " 'Tis  true,  I  grant. 
Some  I  have  mortgaged,  to  supply  my  want : 
The  legacies  of  Tadius  too  are  flown ; 
All  spent,  and  on  the  self-same  errand  gone. 
"  How  little  then  to  my  poor  share  will  fall !" 
Little  indeed  ;  but  yet  that  little's  alL 


**  Nor  tell  me,  in  a  dyiiqp  father's  tone, 
*  Be  careful  still  of  the  main  chance,  my  son; 
Put  out  thy  principal  in  trusty  hands : 
lire  on  the  use ;  and  never  dip  th  v  lands :'  ^ 
*•  But  yet  what's  left  for  me  ?"  «  What's  left,  my 
Ask  that  again,  and  all  the  rest  I  spend.     Ifriend ! 
Is  not  my  fortunes  at  my  own  command  ? 
Pour  oil,  and  pour  it  with  a  plenteous  hand. 
Upon  my  sallads,  boy :  shall  I  be  fed 
With  sodden  nettles,  and  a  sing'd  sow's  head  ? 
*Tis  holiday  j  provide  me  better  cheer ; 
'Tis  holiday,  and  shall  be  round  the  year. 
Shall  I  my  household  gods  and  geuius  cheat, 
To  make  him  rich,  who  grudges  me  my  meat  ? 
That  be  may  loll  at  ease ;  and,  pamper'd  high. 
When  I  am  laid,  may  feed  on  giblet-pie  ? 
And,  when  his  throbbing  lust  extends  the  vein. 
Have  wherewithal  his  whores  to  entertain  ? 
Shall  I  in  homespun  cloth  be  clad,  that  he 
His  paunch  in  triumph  may  before  him  see  } 
**  Go,  miser,  gO ;  for  lucre  sell  thy  soul  j 
Truck  wares  fbr  wares,  and  tmdge  from  pole  to 

pole: 
That  men  may  say,  when  thou  art  dead  and  gone. 
See  what  a  vast  estate  he  left  his  son  ! 
How  large  a  family  of  brawny  knaves, 
Well  fed,  and  fat  as  Cappadociaa  slaves ! 
Increase  thy  wealth,  and  double  all  thy  store  ; 
'Tis  done  i  aow  double  that,  and  swell  the  score  ; 
To  every  thousand  add  ten  thousand  more. 
Then  say,  Chrysippus,  thou  who  would'st  confine 
Thy  heap,  where  1  shall  put  an  end  to  mine.** 
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TitTroJMi,  ftfteraseven  yeaii*  voyage,  aetn^ 
for  Italy,  but  are  overtalifcii  by  a  dreadful 
•tomiy  which  .Solos  raiies  at  Jaoo^t  request 
The  tempest  sinks  eoe  ship,  and  scatters  the 
rest :  Neptune  drires  off  the  winds,  and  calms 
the  seas.  £neas,  with  his  own,  and  six  more 
ships,  arrites  safe  at  an  African  porL  Venus 
complains  to  Jupiter  of  her  son's  misfojtanes. 
Jupiter  comforts  her,  and  sends  Mercury  to 
procure  him  a  kind  reception  among  the  Car^ 
thaginians.  ^leas,  going  out  to  discoTer  the 
country,  meets  his  mother  in  the  shape  of  a 
huntress,  who  convejrs  him  in  a  cloud  to  Car- 
thage; where  .he  sees  his  friends  whom  he 
thought  lost,  and  receives  a  kind  entertainment 
from  the  queen.  Dido,  by  a  device  of  Venus^ 
begins  to  have  a  passion  for  him,  and,  after 
some  discourse  with  him  desires  the  history  of 
of  his  adventures  since  the  siege  of  Troy  j  which 
is  |he  subject  of  the  two  foilowini^  books. 


Abm s  and  the  man  I  sing,  the  first  who  bore 
His  course  to  Latium  from  the  Trojan  shore  ; 
By  fate  expellM,  on  land  and  ocean  tost. 
Before  he  reach'd  the  fair  Lavinian  coast : 
Doom'd  by  the  gods  a  length  of  wan  to  wage, 
And  urg'd  by  Juno's  unrelenting  rage; 
Ere  the  brave  hero  rais'd,  in  these  abodes, 
His  destln'd  walls,  and  flx'd  hb  wandering  gods. 
Hence  the  fam'd  Latian  line,  and  senates  come. 
And  the  prood  tHumphs,  and  the  towers  of  Rome, 

Say,  Muse,  what  causes  could  so  far  incense 
Celestial  powers,  and  what  the  dire  oflhice 
That  mov'd  Heav*n*8  awful  empress  to  impost 
On  such  a  pious  prince  a  weight  of  woes, 
B3qx>s*d  to  danger,  and  with  toils  opprest  ? 
Can  tage  so  fierce  inflame  an  heftvenly  breast  ? 

Against  th*  (lalian  coast,  of  ancient  hma 
A  city  rose,  and  Carthage  was  the  name  ; 
A  Tyrian  colony  ;  from  Tiber  for ; 
Rich,  rough,  and  brave   arid  exercls'd  in  war. 
Which  Jnno  far  above  all  realms,  above 
Her  own  dear  Samos^  honoured  with  her  love. 
Hele  stood  her  chariot,  here  her  armour  lay. 
Here  she  destgn'd,  would  destiny  give  way, 
St'n  then  the  seat  of  univerMl  sway. 


But  of  a  race  she  heard,  that  thoald  destroy 
The  Tyrian  tow'rs,  a  race  deriv'd  from  Troy, 
Who,  proud  in  arms,  triuittphant  by  their  swordi» 
Should  rise  in  time,  the  world's  victorious  lords  j, 
By  fiite  designed  her  Carthage  to  subdue,   * 
And  on  her  ruin'd  empire  raise  a  new.    • 
This  fisar'd  the  goddess ;  and  in  mind  she  bore 
The  late  long  war  her  fiiry  rais'd  before 
For  Greece  with  Troy ;  nor  was  her  wrath  resign^ 
But  every  cause  hung  heavy  on  her  mind ; ' 
Her  fbrm  disdain'd,  and  Paris'  judgment,  roll 
Deep  in  her  breast,  and  kindle  all  her  soul ; 
Th'  immortal  honours  of  the  ravish'd  boy. 
And  last,  the  whole  detested  race  of  Tiroy. 
With  all  these  motives  fir'd,  from  Latium  far 
She  drove  the  relics  of  the  Qrecian  war :         [o^er 
Pate  urg'd  their  course :  and  long  they  wander'd 
The  spacious  ocean  tost  from  shore  to  shore. 
So  vast  the  work  to  build  the  mighty  framey 
And  raise  the  glories  of  the  Roman  name  I 

Scarce  from  Sicilian  shores  the  shooting  train 
Spread  their  broad  sails,  and  pkwgh'd  the  fbamy 
when  hanghtyJuno  thus  her  rageexpress'd ;  [aahii 
Th'  eternal  wound  still  rankling  in  her  breast 

«  Then  musi'Piftop  ?  are  all  my  laboun  vahif 
And  must  thii'  flbjan  prince  in  latium  reign  ? 
Belike,  the  fotes  may  baffle  Juno's  aims ; 
And  why  could  Pallas,  with  avengmg  flames^ 
Bum  a  whole  navy  of  the  Grecian  ships. 
And  whelm  the  scatter'd  Aryives  in  the  deeps  ? 
She,  for  the  crime  of  Ajax,  from  above  • 
Lanch'd  through  the  clouds  the  fiery  bolts  of  Jovt; 
Dash'd  wide  his  fleet,  and,  as  her  tempest  flew, 
Expos'd  the  ocean's  inmost  depths  to  view.  v 

Then,  while  transfix'd  the  blasted  wretch  expires. 
Flames  from  his  breast,  atid  fires  succeeding  flr^ 
Snatch'd  in  a  whirlwind,  with  a  sudden  shock, 
She  hurl'd  him  headlfing  on  a  pointed  rock. 
But  I,  who  move  Supreme  in  Heaven's  abodes^ 
Jove's  sister-wife,  and  empress  of  the  gOds, 
With  this  one  nation  must  a  war  mfiintain 
For  years  on  years ;  and  wage  that  war  in  vain 
And  now  what  suppliants  will  invoke  my  name. 
Adore  ray  ppw'r,  or  bid  my  altars  fiame  ?" 

llias  fir'd  with  rage  and  vengeance,  now  rfie  fR«i 
To  dark  .^lia,  from  the  distant  skies. 
Impregnated  with  storms ;  whose  tyrant  binds 
The  blost*ring  tempests,  and  reluctant  winds. 
Their  rage  imperial  /Eolus  restrains 
With  rocky  dungeons,  and  enormous  chains. 
The  bellowing  brethren,  in  the  mountain  pent. 
Roar  round  the  cave,  and  struggle  for  a  vent. 
Prom  his  high  throne,  their  fbry  to  assuage. 
He  shakes  his  sceptre,  and  controls  their  rage  ; 
Or  down  the  void  their  rapid  wbirU  •>«  ^r^ 
'Earth,  air,  tad  ooean,  and  the  W^^^  ^  Bekn»> 
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Bvt  Jov0,  the  mSgtity  nun  to  prevent, 
Iq  gloomy  cares  tiie  ahial  captives  pent ; 
O^er  their  wild  rage  the  pond'rous  rocks  he  spread, 
And  hurPd  huge  heaps  ^f  oiOfinlAlns  on  tbeiriiead ; 
And  gave  a  king,  commi89ioa'di  to  testraift 
And  curb  the  tempest,  or  to  loose  the  rein. 

Whom  thos  the  queen  addressed :  '*  Since  mighty 
The  king  of  men,  and  sire  of  gO(ii  above,  ^     [Jove, 
Gives  thee,  great  ^Bolus,  the  poir'r  tofaiie 
Storms  at  thy  sovereign  will,  or  smooth  the  seat : , 
A  race,  I  long  have  labour'd  to  destroy, 
Waft  to  Hesperia  the  remains  of  Troy. 
Ev'n  now  their  navy  cuts  the  Tuscan  floodi» 
Charg'd  with  their  exiles,  and  their  vanquished  goda. 
Wing  all  thy  furious  winds  -,  overwhelm  the  train, 
Bispeise,  or  f^nge  their-vesseli  in  thQ  main. 
Twioe  seven  bright  njr^iphs,  of  beauteom  shape,  «r 
JBor  thy  reward  the  &|re»t  TU  resi|ii,  Imine^ 

The  dumn^ng  Deiopea  shall  be  thnui ; 
dhe,  on  tt^y  bed,  long  blesdngt  shall  CQufor, 
And  mal^e  thee  finther  of  a  race  like  ber>" 

**  'Tisyour's,  great  queen,"  replies  the  pow'r,  "to 
The  h|sk,  nnd  mine  to  listen  and  obey.  {U^f 

Pyyou,  I  sat  a  gueat  with  gods  above. 
And  share  the  graces  and  the  smiles  of  Jove  i 
By  you,  ^hcae  realms,  this  sceptre  I  maintain. 
And  wear  thase  honours  of  the  stormy  reign.'* 

So  spoke  th' obsequious  gods  and,  while  he  tpohe, 
Whiri*d  his  vist  spear,  and  piero'd  the  hoUow  rock* 
The  wioda,  emhattledy  at  the  nxmntain  lent, 
Flew  all  at  tmm  impetoons  thro'  the  vent ; 
^rihf  in  their  eonrse,  with  giddy  whirb  theysweap, 
Rush  to  the  seas,  andbarathe  bosom  of  the  deqit 
East,  W^  «nd  Sovth.  all  black  with  tempests, 
And  roll  yast  billows  to  the  trembling  shore,  [roar, 
The  oordage  cracks  ;  with  unavailing  pries 
The  Trqjant  mourn;  while  suddm  clouds  arife. 
And  ravish  from  their  sight  the  splendours  of  the 

•kte*.  u 

Kight  hovers  o'ar  the  floods ;  ^q  day  retires  9 
The  hesLv'as  flash  thick  with  moinnaUry  fires  ; 
Loud  thunders  shake  the  poles ;  from  av*ry  phu)e 
Oriip  death  appear'd,  and  glared  in  ev*ry  fisoot 

In  horrour  iU*d  tb»  Trojan  hero  stands, 
He  groans,  and  spreads  to  Heav*n  his  liftad  hands, 
'*  Thrice  happy  those !  whole  fate  it  was  to  fall,'' 
(Exclaims  the  chief )  "  beneath  the  Tr(^  walL 
Oh  !  'twas  a  glorious  fkte  to  die  in  fight, 
1^0  die,  so  bravely,  in  their  parenU'  sight ! 
Oh  I  had  I  there,  beneath  iVdidea'  hand, 
^Thftt  bravest  hero  of  the  Grecian  band^ 
PonrM  out  this  soul,  with  martial  glory  fir'di 
And  in  that  field  triumphantly  ezpir'd, 
WjMfe  Hector  fell  by  fierce  Achilles*  spear. 
And  great  Sarped«n«  the  renownM  in  war  j 
^  Where  3imoSs'  streanw,  encumbered  with  the  slain, 
Roll'd  shields,  and  helms,  and  heroes  to  the  main*'* 
ThuS'  while  he  mournf ,  the  northern  blast  pre- 
vhile, 
Bteafcs  ttU  his  ears,  and  rends  his  flying  sails; 
The  prow  tnrna  rounds  the  galley  leaves  her  side 
Bai«  to  tha  working  waves,  and  roaring  tide ;     . 
WhUe  in  huge  heaps  the  gathering  surges  spread. 
And  bang  in  wat'ry  mounuins  o'er  his  head. 
These  ride  on  waves  sublime  }  those  see  the  ground, 
Low  in  the  boiling  deeps,  and  dark  profound. 
Three  shattered  gallies  the  strong  southern  blast 
On  hidden  rocks,  with  dreadful  fury,  cast; 
Tl^  lulians  call  them  aitan,  as  they  stood 
$ubUme>  and  heav'd  their  backs  above  the  flood.      < 


Three  more,  fiercfi  Bums  fMi  tbf  Syftes  threw 
Prom  the  main  sea,  and  (torrible  to  view) 
He  dafh'd,  and  left  the  vessels,  on  the  land, 
IntnBtteh^  :with  mowotoins  of  surrounding  sandf 
Struck  by  $.  billow,  m  the  hero's  view, 
From  prow  to  stom  the  fhatter'd  galley  flaw 
Which  bore  Orontes,  and  the  Lycian  crew  t 
Swept  off  the  decl^  the  pilot  from  the  ship, 
Stuoo'd  bw  thfs  ftroke,  shot  headlong  down  the  deep« 
The  vessel,  by  the  surge  tost  round  and  nmnd. 
Sunk,  in  the  whirling  aulph  devoured  and  drowii'd* 
Some  from  the  dark  abyss  emerge  aga]n ; 
AuM*  ylapks,  and  treasures,  floit  aloiig  the  main. 
And  now  thy  ship,  Uioneus,  gives  way, 
Nor  tnine,  Achiatef ,  can  resist  the  sea ; 
Nor  old  Aiethei  his  strong  galley  saves  ; 
Then  Abas  yields  to  the  vifrtoiious  wave« : 
The  st0rm  dissolves  their  well-cdinpacted  sid«|^ 
Which  drink  at  many  a  leak  the  hostile  tides. 

Meantime  th'  imperial  iponarch  of  the  maii| 
Heard. the  loud  tumults  in  his  wat'ry  reign. 
And  saw  the  furious  (empeift  wide  afoimd 
Work  up  the  wMtif »  firoip  Ihft  vait  profoondy 
Then  for  his  liguid  realms  alarm'd,  thexod 
.Lifkifhil  high  Mad  4b6fve  th«  stqrtoy  floA, 
Msjestie aqd  serene :  h«  rOlh  bW'eyes, 
And  acatteHd  wide  the  T^annayy  spies,     U^^ 
Opprest  by  waves  below,  by  thunders  ftom  the 
FoU  well  he  knew  hi^  ^tsteftf  ewDess  |iate^ 
Her  wll^  and  art«  to  tlnk  tboTrq^an  state. 
To  ^urus,  and  the  Wtsterp  Wast,  he  cry"d, 
"  Uses  your  h||^  birth  inspire  tl^bonndlesi  nlidf, 
An^acloas  winds  !  withont  a  ttow'r  from  me,   - 
^0  raise,  at  will,  foch  toountoitis  on  the  sea  ? 
Thus  toccKiftmnd  He^v'ni  earth,  the  ah-,  and  main? 
Whom  I— ^t  first  I'll  calm  the  wave^  again. 
Butlf  yoQ  toiApt  my  rage  aaecond  time, 
Kitdw,  thatsome  heavier  vengeance  waits  the  crime. 
H^nce ;  fly  with  speed ;  from  me,  your  tyrant  tell. 
That  to  my  lot  this  wat'ry  emph«  fill. 
Bid  him  his  roclu,  your  dkrktome  dungeons  keep. 
Nor  dare  usurp  the  trklent  of  the  deep. 
There,  in  that  gloomy  court,  display  hfs  pow'V, 
And  hear  h\4  tempests  ronnd  th«ir  caverns  roar." 
He  spoke,  and  speaking  chas'd  the  clouds  away, 
Hnsh'd  the  loud  bilk)ws,  and  restor'd  the  day. 
Cymothoii  guards  the  vessels  in  the  shock. 
And  Triton  heaves  them  firum  the  pointcad  rock. 
With  his  huge  trident  the  m^i^tic  god 
Clear'd  the  wild  Syrtes,  and  oompos'd  the  flood  i 
Then  mounted  on  his  radiant  car  be  rides^ 
And  wheels  along  the  level  of  the  tides. 
As  when  sedition  fires  th'  ignoble  crowd. 
And  the  wild  rabble  storms  and  thirsts  for  blood  i 
Of  stones  and  brands,  a  mingled  tempest  flies, 
With  all  the  sodden  arms  that  rage  supplies  3 
If  some  grave  sire  appears,  amid  the  strife, 
In  morals  strict,  and  innocence  of  life, 
All/tand  attentive;  while  the  sage  cootroub 
Their  mtb,  and  calms  the  tumult  of  their  soolf. 
So  didtte  roariiw  deeps  their  rage  compose,  .  « 
When  Uie  great  Ather  of  the  floods  arose. 
Rapt  by  his  steeos  he  flies  in  open  d«yv 
Throws  up  the  reins,  aod  skims  the  wat'ry  way. 
I1ie  Trojans,  weary'd  with  the  storm,  explore 
The  nearest  land,  and  reach  the  Ubyan  #hort. 
Par  in  a  deep  recess,  >  her  jutting  sides 
An  isle  prqjects,  to  break  the  nSling  tid^ 
And  forms  a  port,  where,  curling  fronllle  set,    . 
The  Waves  steal  back>  and  wind  into  a  bay* 
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On  either  lide,  fabllne  in  «ir,  arise 
Two  teWring  rocks,  whose  summits  brave  the  skies; 
Low  at  their  feet  the  sleeping  ocean  lies : 
CrownM  with  a  gloomy  shade  of  waving  woods. 
Their  awful  brows  hang  nodding  o*er  the  floods! 
Oppos*d  to  these,  a  secret  grotto  stands, 
T^c  haunt  of  Nereids,  framed  by  Nature's  hands  ; 
Where  polished  seau  appear  of  living  stone. 
And  limpid  HHs,  that  tinkle  as  they  run. 
No  cable  here,  nor  circling  anchor  binds 
I'he  floating  vessel  harass  d  with  (be  wiodi. 
The.Dardan  hero  brings  to  this  retreat 
Sev(>a  shattered  ships,  th«  relics  of  his  fleet 
With  fierce  desire  to  gaio  the  friendly  strand, 
1*he  Trojans  leap  in  rapture  to  the  land,        [sand. 
Arid,  drench'd  io  brine,  lie  stretcbM  along  the 
Achates  strikes  the  flint,  and  from  the  stroke 
The  lurking  seeds  of  fire  in  sparkles  broke  ; 
The  eatching  flame  on  leaves  and  stubble  pre3rt. 
Then  gathers  strength,  and  mounts  into  a  blaze. 
Tir'd  with  their  labours,  they  prepare  to  dine. 
And  grind  their  com,  infected  with  the  brine, 
^leas  mounts  a  rock,  and  thence  surveys 
The  wide  and  wat'ry  prospect  of  the  seas; 
Now  hopes  the  shatter'd  Phrygian  ships  to  find, 
Antheus,  or  Capys,  driving  with  the  wind  ; 
And  now,  CaTcus*  glittering  arms  to  spy^ 
Wide  o'er  the  vast  horizon  darts  his  eye. 
The  chief  could  view  no  vessel  on  the  main ; 
But  three  tall  stags  stalkM  proudly  o'er  the  plain; 
Before  th  *  herd  their  beamy  fronts  they  raisM ; 
Stretch'd  out  in  length,  the  train  along  the  valley 

graz'd. 
The  prince,  who  spy'd  'em  on  the  shore  below, 
Stopp'd  short — then  snatch*d  the  feather'd  shafts 

and  bow. 
Which  good  Achates  bore :  his  arrows  fledji 
And  first  he  laid  the  lonlly  leaders  dead  ; 
Next  all  th'  ignoble  vulgar  he  purso'd. 
And  with  h\^  shafts  dispersed  'em  thro'  the  wood ; 
Nor  ceas'd  the  chief,  'till,  stretch'd  beneath  hie 

feet, 
Lay  seven  huge  stags,  the  number  of  his  fleet 
Back  to  tlie  port  the  victor  bends  his  way, 
And  with  his  friends  divides  the  copious  prey. 
The  generous  wine  to  crown  the  genial  feast. 
Which  kind  Acestes  gave  his  parting  guest. 
Next  to  his  sad  associates  he  imparts ; 
And  with  these  words  revives  their  drooping  hearts. 
**  Friends  !  we  have  known  more  toils,  than 
now  we  know. 
By  long  experience  exercis'd  in  woe ; 
And  soon  to  these  disasters  shall  be  giv*a 
A  certain  period  by  relenting  Heaven 
Think,  ho  ^^  you  saw  the  dire  Cyclopean  shore, 
He^rd  Scylla's  rocks,  and  all  her  monsters,  roar. 
Dismiss  your  fears  :  on  these  misfortunes  past 
Your  minds  with  pleasure  may  reflect  at  last 
Through  such  varieties  of  woes,  we  Und 
To  promised  T^tium,  where  our  toils  shall  end  : 
Where  the  kind  fates  shall  peaceful  seaU  ordain. 
And  Truy,  in  all  her  glories,  rise  again. 
With  minly  patience  bear  yoor  present  state. 
And  with  firm  courage  wait  a  better  fate.'* 

So  spoke  tlie  chief,  and  hid  his  inward  smart ; 
Hope  stuooth'd  his  looks,  but  anguish  rack'd  his 
Thtf  hungry  crowd  prepare,  without  delay,  [heart. 
To  dress  the  banqneti  and  to  share  the  prey. 
Eome  from  the  body  strip  the  smoking  hide. 
Setae  cut  in  moiaels,  and  the  parts  divide ', 


These  bid,  with  busy  care,  the  flames  aspire; 
Those  roast  the  limbs,  yet  quiv'ring  o'er  the  fire. 
Thus,  while  their  strength  and  spirits  they  restore^ 
The  brazen  cauldrons  smoke  along  the  shore. 
Stretch'd  on  the  grass,  their  bodies  they  recline, 
£igoy  the  rich  repast,  and  quaff  the  generoua 
wine. 
The  rage  of  hunger  quetl'd,  they  pass'd  away 
In  long  and  melancholy  talk  the  day ; 
Nor  knew,  by  fear*  and  hopes  altemate  led. 
Whether  to  deem  their  friends  distrets'd,  or  dea^ 
Apart  the  pious  chief,  who  soffer'd  most. 
Bemoans  brave  Gyas  and  Cloanthos  lost ; 
For  LycQs'  fate,  for  Amycus  he  weeps. 
And  great  Orontes,  whelm'd  beneath  the  d^ept. 

Now,  fr6m  high  Heav'n,  imperial  Jove  lurveyt 
The  nations,'  shores,  and  navigable  seas ;  ^ 
There,  as  he  sat,  enthron'd  above  the  skies. 
Full  on  the  Libyan  realms  he  fix'd  his  eyes. 
When  Io !  the  moomfid  queen  of  love  appears  ; 
Her  stsirry  eyes  were  dimm'd  with  streaming  tenrt  | 
Who  to  the  sire  her  humble  suit  addrest'd. 
The  schemes  of  fiite  revolving  in  hishreast 

'*  Oh  thou  !  whorie  sacred,  and  eternal  swiiy, 
Aw'd  by  thy  thunders,  men,  and  gods  obey ; 
What  have  my  poor  exhausted  Trojans  done  ? 
Or  what,  alaf  1  my  dear  unhappy  son  ? 
Still,  for  the  sake  of  Italy,  deny'd 
All  other  regions,  all  the  world  beside  ?  ^ 
Sure,  once  you  promis'd,  that  a  race  divine 
Of  Roman  chiefs  should  spring  from  Tencer's  liwi 
The  worid  in  future  ages  to  command. 
And  In  the  empire  grasp  the  sea  and  land. 
€>h !  sov'reign  father,  say !  what  cause  could  moft 
The  fixt  unalterable  word  of  Jove  ?  ' 

Which  sooth'd  my  grief,  when  llion  fdt  her  doom  j  • 
And  TrOy  1  balanc'd  with  the  fistes  of  Romew 
But  see  f  their  fortune  still  pursues  her  hlow  ; 
When  wilt  thou  fix  a  period  to  their  woe  } 
In  safety,  bold  Antenor  broke  bis  way 
Through  hosts  of  foes,  and  pierc'd  th'  Illyrian  bay. 
Where,  through  nine  ample  mouths,  T!mavutp6uTS| 
Wide  as  a  sea,  and  deluges  the  shores ; 
The  flood  rebellows,  and  the  mounUhi  roars  ; 
Yet  with  his  colonies,  secure  he  came, 
Rais'd  Padua's  walls,  and  gave  the  realms  a  namt. 
Then  fia'd  his  Trojan  arms ;  his  labours  cease ', 
And  now  the  hoary  numarch  reigns  in  peace. 
But  w^,  your  progeny,  ordain'd  to  rise. 
And  share  th'  eternal  hoAours  of  the  skiei. 
To  glut  the  rage  of  one,  our  vessels  lost, 
Barr'd  by. her  vengeance,  from  the  promis'd  ooMt 
Are  these  the  palms  that  virtue  must  obtain. 
And  i^  our  empire  thus  restor'd  again  ?" 

The  sire  of  men  and  gods,  superior,  smii'd 
On  the  sad  queen,  and  gently  kiss'd  his  child. 
Then,  with  those  looks  that  clear  the  clonded  skiei^ 
And  calm  the  raging  tempest,  he  replies.    * 
"  Daughter,  dismiss  your  fears ;  by  doom  dtvipt 
Pixt  are  the  fates  of  your  immortal  line. 
Tour  eyes  Lavinium's  promis'd  walls  shall  tee. 
And  here  we  ratify  our  first  decree. 
Your  son,  the  brave  .£neas,  soon  shall  rist. 
Himself  a  god  j  and  mount  the  starry  skiei. 
To  soothe  yoor  care,  these  secrets  I  relate 
Prom  the  dark  volumes  of  eternal  fate : 
The  chief  fair  Italy  shall  reach,  and  thera 
With  mighty  nations  wage  a  dreadful  war. 
New  cities  raise,  the  savage  nations  awe. 
And  to  the  oonqner'd  kingdoms  give  tha  law.  • 
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The  fierce  Rahdiaiis  vanqmshM  by  his  sword. 
Three  years  shall  Latiuin  own  him  sovereigD  lord. 
.  Yctfir  dear  Ascanius  then,  the  royal  boy, 
(l^ow  called  liilus,  since  the  fall  of  Troy) 
While  thirty  rolliog  years  their  orbs  complete, 
Shalj  wear  the  crown,  and  from  LaVinium's  seat 
Transfer  the  kihgdom ;  and,  ci  mighty  length 
Rais^  iow'riog  Alba,  glorying  in  her  strength. 
There,  s&all  tihe  Trojan  race  enjoy  the  powV, 
And  fill  the  throne  three  hundred  winters  more. 
Ilu|^  the  royal  priesttss,  next  shall  be^  ^ 
Two  lovely  bfants  to  the  god  of  war. 
Nurs'd  by  a  Uwny  wolf,  her  eldest  son, 
Imperial  Romulus,  shall  mount  the  throne ; 
From  ilia  own  name,  the  people  Romans  caH, 
And  from  his  fother  Mar«,  his  risiog  waU. 
No  limits  have  I  fix*d,  of  time,  or  place. 
To  the  vast  empire  of  the  godlike  race. 
Ev'n  haughty  Juno  shall  the  nation  love, 
Who  now  alarms  earth,  seas,  and  Heaven  above; 
And  join  her  friendly  counsels  to  my  own, 
With  endless  fame  the  sons  of  Rome  to  crown. 
The  world's  miuestic  lords,  the  nation  of  the  gown. 

This  word  be  fate an  hour  shall  wing  its  w4y. 

When  Troy  m  dust  shall  proud  Mycenv  lay. 
In  Greece,  Assaracus,  his  sons  shall  reign, 
And  vanquished  Argos  wear  the  victor's  chain. 
Then  Caesar,  call'd  by  great  Iiilus'  name, 
(Whose  empire  ocean  bounds,  the  stars  his  fctme) 
Sprung  i^m  the  noble  Trojan  line,  shall  rise, 
C^aigM  with  h»  eastern  spoils,  and  mount  the 

skies. 
Rim,  shall  you  see,  adranc'd  to  these  abodes; 
A4ar'd  by  Rome;  a  god  among  the  gods. 
From  that  blest  hour  all  violence  shall  cease. 
The  age  grow  mild,  and  soften  into  peace. 
With  righteous  Rhemus  ^hall  Quirraus  reign. 
Old  fisith,  and  Vesta,  shall  return  again  ; 
With  many  a  solid  hinge,  and  brazen  bar, 
Shall  Janus  close  the  horrid  gates  of  war. 
Wilhin  the  fisne  dire  Fary  shall  be  bound. 
With  a  huge  heap  of  shatter'd  arms  around  ; 
Wrapt  in  an  hundred  chains,  beneath  the  load 
The  flend  shall  roar,  and  grind  his  teeth  in  blood." 

The  tbundVer  said,  and  down  th'  aerial  way 
Sent^rith  his  high  commands  the  son  of  May ; 
That  Carthage  may  throw  wide  her  friendly  tow'rs, 
And  grant  her  guests  the  freedom  of  her  shores ; 
lest  Dido,  blind  to  fate,  and  Jove's  decree, 
Should  shut  her  ports,  and  ^rive  them  to  the  sea. 
Swift  on  the  steerage  of  his  wings  he  flies, 
And  shools  the  vast  expannoa  of  the  skies. 
Amv'd,  th'  almighty's  orders  he^performs : 
Charm'd  by  the  god,  no  more  the  nation  storms 
With  jealous  rage  ;  in  chief  the  queen  inclin'd 
To  peace,  and  mild  benevolence  of  mind. 

All  night  involv'd  tn  cares  iBneas  lay, 
Bdt  rose  impatient  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
To  view  the  coast,  the  country  to  explore, 
And  learn  if  men,  or  beasts,  possess'd  the  shore, 
(For  wide  around  the  gloomy  waste  extends) 
And  b<^r  the  tidings  to  his  anxious  friends. 
Beneath  a  ))helring  rock  his  Oeet  disposed, 
With  waving  woods  and  awful  shades  cnclos'd. 
Two  gUlti-ing  spears  he  shook  with  martial  pride, 
And  RMth  he  march'd ;  Achates  at  his  side. 
As  through  ijhe  wilds  th^  chief  his  course  pursu'd. 
He  meets  ^^s  goddess-mother  in  the  wood ; 
In  show,  an  huntress  she  appear'd,  array'd 
In  ams  ind  habit  iike  a.  Spartaa  maid ; 


Or  swift  Harpalyee  of  Thrace,  wbo9e  flpaed 

Out-flew  the  wings  of  winds,  and  ti^d  the  ra|^ 

steed.  ' 

Bare  was  her  knee ;  an4  with  an  easy  pride 
Her  poiish'd  bow  hung  graceful  at  her  side. 
Close,  in  a  knot,  her  flowing  robes  she  drew  ; 
Loose  to  the  winds  her  wanton  tresses  flewl 
"  Ho !  gentle  youths,"  she  cry'd, "  have  you  beheld 
One  of  my  sisters  wand'ring  o'er  the  field. 
Girt  with  a  speckled  lynx's  vary'd  hide, 
A  painted  9uiver  rattling  at  her  side  ? 
Or  have  you  seen  her,  with  an  eager  pace. 
Urge  with  full  cries  the  foaming  bo»T  in  chase  ?" 
"  None  of  your  charming  sisterhood,"  he  said, 
'*  Have  we  beheld,  or  heard,  oh !  beauteous  maid. 
Your  name,  oh!  nymph,  or  oh!  fair  goddess,  say  ? 
A  goddess,  sure,  or  sister  of  the  day ! 
You  draw  your  birth  from  some  immortal  line. 
Your  looks  are  heavenly,  and  your  voice  divroe^ 
Tell  me,  on  what  new  climate  are  we  thrown  ? 
Alike  the  natives  and  the  lands  unknown  ? 
By  the  wild  waves,  and  swelling  snrges  tos^ 
We  wander  strangers  on  a  foreign  coast 
Then  will  we  still  invoke  your  sacred  name. 
And  with  fat  victims  shall  your  altars  flame.** 

"  No  goddess'  awful  name !"  she  said,  "  I  bear; 
For  know,  the  Tyrian  maids,  by  custom,  here. 
The  purple  buskin  and  a  quiver  wear. 
Your  eyes  behold  Agenor's  walls  a^ire ; 
The  Punic  realms;  a  colony  from  Tyre. 
See !  fide  around,  waste  Libya's  bounds  appear. 
Whose  swarthy  sons  are  terrible  in  war. 
Frem  her  fierce  brother's  vengeance,  o'er  th^  maiOy 
From  Tyre,  fled  Dido,  and  enjoys  ^hc  leign : 
The  tale 'is  intricate',  perplext,  and  lo^g; 
Hear  then,  in  ^ort,  the  story  of  hrr  wrong. 
SichflBus  was  her  lord,  beyond  the  rest 
Of  the  Phoenician  race,  with  riches  blest; 
Much  lov'd  by  Dido,  whom  her  father  led 
Pur^  and  a  virgin,  to  his  nuptial  bed. 
Her  brother,  fierce  Pygmalion,  fill'd  the  throaa 
Of  Tyre,  in  vice  unrivall'd  and  alone. 
Ev'n  at  the  sacred  altar,  in  a  strife. 
By  steahh  the  tyrant  shed  his  brother's  life ; 
Blind  with  the  charms  of  gold,  bis  falchion  drove. 
Stem,  and  regardless  of  his  sister's  love. 
Then,  with  fbnd  hopes,  deceiv'd  her  for  a  time. 
And  ftng'd  pretences  to  conceal  the  crime. 
But  her  Unbury'd  lord,  before  her  sight. 
Rose  in  a  frightful  vision  of  the  night ; 
Aroutad  her  bed  he  stalks ;  grim !  ghastly !  pale ! 
And,  staring  wide,  unfolds  the  horrid  tale 
Of  the  dire  altars,  dash'd  with  blood  around ; 
Then  bares  his  breast,  and  points  to  every  wound  ; 
Warns  her  to  fly  the  land  without  delay ; 
And  to  support  her  through  the  tedious  way. 
Shows  where,  in  massy  piles,  his  bury'd  treasure 

lay. 
Rous'd,  and  alarm'd,  ttie  wift  her  flight  intends. 
Obeys  the  summons,  and  convenes  her  friends : 
They  meet,  they  job,  and  in  her  cause  engage. 
All;  who  detest,  or  dread  the  tyrant's  rpgc. 
Some  shJM,  ah-eady  rigg'd,  they  seiz'd,  and  stow'd 
Their  svAl  with  gold ;  then  lanch'd  into  the  flood. 
They  sail ;  the  bold  exploit  a  woman  giuH«s ;  • 
Pygmalion's  wealth  is  wafted  o'er  the  tideik  ' 
They  came,  where  now  you  sec  new  Carthage  tbe^ 
And  yon  proud  citadel  invade  the  skies. 
The  wandering  exitn  bought  a  space  of  ground,     ^ 
Which  oae  bull-hide  enclosed  and  compaas'd  round | 
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J  ByrmntOBD^&i  bat sofw,  ye  strAQgen,  wf, 
"Who?  whence  you  are?  and  whither  lies  your 
way?" 

Beep,  fromhiiKm],  hedrawtalen^of  nghSy 
And,  with  a  moarnfiil  accent,  Uos  replies : 
**  Shbakl  1,  O  goddebs !  from  Aeir  source  relate, 
Oryou  attend,  the  annids  of  our  fote. 
The  golden  Sun  would  sink,  and  ev'ntng  close. 
Before  my  toogoe  could  tell  you  half  our  woes., 
By  Grecian  foot  espdl'd  from  Troy  we  came. 
From  ancient  Tiroy  (if  e'er  you  h^iud  the  name) 
Through  Tarious'leas;  when  lo '  a  tempest  roaia, 
And  raging  drives  us  on  the  Libyan  shores. 
The  good  .fineas  anU  call'd ;  my  fame, 
And  brave  exploits,  have  reach'd  the  starryframe : 
From  Grecian  flaUkes  I  bear  my  rescuM  go&s. 
Safe  in  my  fessels,  o*er  |^he  stormy  floods. 
In  search  of  ancient  luly  I  rove, 
And  draw  my  lineage  from  ahnighty  Jove. 
A  goddess-mother  and  the  fates  oy  guides. 
With  twenty  ships  I  ploughed  the  Phrygian  tides, 
Scasce  sev'n  of  all  my  fleet  are  left  behind, 
Rent  by  the  waves,  and  shattered  by  the  wind. 
Hyself,  from  Europe  and  from  Asia  cast, 
A  helpless  stranger  rove  the  Libyan  waste." 

No  more  could  Venus  hear  her  soif  bewail 
His  various  woes,  but  interrupts  his  tale. 
*'  Whoe'er  you  are,  arrivM  in  these  abodes, 
Ko  wretdi  I  deoa\abandon'd  by  the  gods ; 
flenoe  then,  with  haste,  to  ydb  proud  palace  bend 
Your  course,  and  on  the  gracious  queen  attend. 
Your  friends  are  safe,  the  winds  are  chang'd  again. 
Or  all  my  skill  in  augury  is  vain ! 
See  those  twelve  swans,  a  flock  triumphant,  fly, 
Whorii  lately  shooting  from  th'  etherial  slqr* 
TV  imperial  bird  of  Jove  dispersed  around. 
Some  hov'ring  o*er,  some  settling  on  the  ground. 
A»  these  returning  dap  their  sounding  wings. 
Ride  round  the  skies,  and  sport  in  airy  rings ; 
So  have  your  friends  and  ships  possessed  the  strand. 
Or  wkh  full-bellying  sails  approach  the  land. 
Haste  to  the  palace  then,  without  delay. 
And,  as  this  path  directs,  pursue  your  iray.*' 
She  said,  and  turning  round,  her  neck  she  showM, 
That  with  celestial  charms  divinely  glowed. 
Her  waving  locks  immortal  odours  shed. 
And  breath'd  ambrosial  scents  around  her  head. 
Her  sweeping  robe  trailed  pompous  as  she  trod. 
And  her  m%)e8tic  port  confessed  the  god. 
Soon  as  he  knows  her  through,  the  coy  disguise. 
He  thus  pursues  bis  mother  as  she  flies : 

'*  Must  never,  never  more  our  hands  be  join'd  ? 
Are  you,  like  Heaven,  grown  cruel  and  unkiod  ? 
Why  must  those  borrowed  shapes  delude  your  son  ^ 
And  why,  ah !  why  those  accents  not  your  own  i" 

He  said ;  then  sought  the  town  ;  but  Venus 
shrowds 
And  wraps  their  persons  in  a  veO  of  clouds  ; 
That  none  may  interpose  to  cause  delay, 
Nor,  fondly  curious,  ask  them  of  their  way. 
Through  air  sublime  the  queen  of  love  retreats 
To  I^iphoB*  sUtely  tow'rs,  and  blissful  seato; 
Where  to  her  name  an  hundred  altars  rise, 
And  ^ms,  and  flow'ry  wreaths,  perfume  the  skioii 
Kow  o'er  the  lofty  hill  they  bend  their  way. 
Whence  all  the  rising  town  in  prospect  lay^ 
And  tow'rs  and  temples  $  for  Uie  mountain's  brow 
Hung  bending  o'er,  and  shaded  all  below. 
Where  tate  the  cottage  stood,  with  glad  stti]priie 
The  prince  b^h^di  th0  .stately  pAlacc  rise^  ^ 


un  tAe  pavd  streets,  ami  gliiefl,  won  wonaiMg 

down. 
And  all  the  crowd  and  tumult  of  the  town. 
The  l>rians  ply  their  work ;  with  many  a  groaa 
These  roll,  or  hea¥e,  some  huge  unwieldy  stoilei 
Those  bid  the  lofty  citadel  aseend ; 
Some  in  vast  length  th'  embattled  thUls  extend  $ 
Others  for  future  dwellings  choose  the  ground, 
Mark  out  the  spot,  and  draw  the  furrew  tmnA 
Some  useful  laws  piopose,  and  seme  the  choioa 
Of  sacred  senates,  and  elect  by  voice. 
These  sink  a  spacious  mole  beneath  the  iet. 
Those  a  huge  theatre's  foundation  lay ; 
Hew  massy  columns  from  the  mountain's  sid% 
Of  future  scenes  an  ornamental  pride 
Thus  to  their  toib,  in  eariy  summer,  run 
The  clust'nng  bees,  and  labour  in  the  sun  ; 
Led  forth,  in  colonies,  their  buxxing  race. 
Or  work  the  liquid  sweets,  and  thicken  to  a  mitfb 
The  busy  nation  flies  from  flow'r  to  flow'r. 
And  hoMrda,  in  curious  cells,  the  golden  store  | 
A  chosen  troop  before  the  gate  attends. 
To  take  the  burdens,  and  relieve  their  friends  ; 
Warm  at  the  fragrant  woft,  in  bands,  they  drivt 
The  drone,  a  l&zy  robber,  from  the  hive. 
The  prince  surveys  the  lofty  tow'rs,  and  cries, 
"  Blest,,  blest  are  you,  whose  walls  already  rise !" 
Then,  strange  to  tell,  he  mingled  with  the  crowds. 
And  pass'd,  unseen,  involv»d  in  mantling  elooda. 

Amid  the  town,  a  stately  grove  display'd 
A  cooUng  shelter,  and  delightful  shade. 
Here,  tosfrby  winds  and  waves,  the  Tyrlans  found 
A  courser's  head  within  the  sacred  ground  j 
An  omen  sent  by  Juno,  to  declare 
A  fruitful  soil,  and  race  renown'd  in  war. 
A  temple  here  Sidonian  Dido  rais'd 
To  Heav'n's  dread  empress,  that  with  riches  Uaz'd  ; 
Unnumbered  gifts  adorn'd  the  oostly  shrine. 
By  her  own  -presence  hallow'd  and  divine. 
Brass  were  the  steps,  the  beams  with  brass  were 

•trong, 
The  lofty  doors,  on  brazen  hinges,  rung. 
Here,  a  strange  scene  before  his  eyes  appears. 
To  raise  his  courage,  and  dispel  his  fears ; 
Here  flrst,  he  hopts  his  fortunes  to  redress : 
And  flnds  a  glimmering  prospect  of  success. 
While  for  the  queen  he  waited,  and  amai'd. 
O'er  the  proud  shrine  and  pompous  temple  gai'd  | 
While  he  the  town  admires,  and  wond*ringatends 
At  the  rich  labours  of  the  artists*  hands ; 
Amid  the  story'd  walls,  he  saw  appear, 
In  speaking  paint,  the  tedious  Tn^an  war ;   - 
The  war,  that  frtme  had  blaa'd  the  world  around. 
And  every  battle  fought  on  Phrygian  ground. 
There  Prtam  stood,  and  Agamemnon  here. 
And  Peleus' wrathful  SOB,  to  both  severe. 
Struck  with  the  view,  «<  Oh,  friend !"  the  hero  criM, 
(Tears,  as  he  spoke,  came  starting  from  his  eyes) 
*'  Lo!  the  wide  world  our  miseries  employ ; 
What  realm  abounds  not  with  the  woes  of  TVoy  t 
See !  where  the  venerable  Priam  elands  1 
See  virtue  bonourHl  in  the  Libyan  sands  1 
For  Troy,  the  generous  tears  of  Carthage  flow  ; 
And  Tyrian  breasu  are  touch'd  with  human  wot» 
Now  banish  fear ;  for,  since  the  Trojan  name 
Is  known,  we  find  our  safety  in  our  ftune." 

'Thui  while  his  sottl  the  moving  picture  fbd, 
A  show'r  of  tears  the  groaning  hero  febed. 
Ffr  here,  the  fainting  Greeks  in  flight  he  view'd  i 
A^d  t{Miff  the  TntjtQS  to  th^  iMlb  puntt'd 
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By  |>liim*d  AeAm^  nitli  hb  dreiidftil  s^MMr, 
Whirled  on  tiis  kindling  chariot  through  the  wmr. 
Not  fir  from  thence,  proud  Rbifesus*  teotf  he  kttoWs 
By  their  white  reils,  that  matchM  the  whiter  boows, 
Betrayed  ind  stretch'd  ftmidtt  his  thuighter'd  trftln, 
And,  while  he  slept,  by  fierte  Tydides  slaio ; 
Who  droTf*  his  coursers  from  the  scene  of  blood, 
Ere  the  fierce  steeds  had  tasted  TYojan.food, 
Or  drank  divine  Scamander'i  fatal  flood. 

There  Tittitos  flies  disarm 'd  (unhappy  boy !) 
From  stem  Achilles,  roadd  the  fields  of  Trc^ : 
Unequal  he !  to  such  an  arm  m  war  I 
Supme,  and  trailing  from  his  enipty  car, 
Still,  though  in  death,  be  grasps  the  flowing  reins. 
His  startled  couriers  whirl  htm  o'er  the  plains : 
The  spear  inverted  streaks  the  dust  around ; 
His  snowy  naok  and  tresses  sweep  the  grOQndi 
Meantime  a  pensire  supplicating  tram 
Of  TlNjaa  matrons,  to  Minerra*s  hxm 
In  sad  procession  with  a  robe  repair, 
Beat  thefr  white  breasts,  and  rend  theh*  golden  hair. 
trnmov*d  with  pray'rs,  disdaitifully  she  irownNi, 
And  ftx*d  her  eyes,  rdentlesi,  on  the  ground. 
Achilles  here,  hisi^engeanceto  ei^Joy, 
Thrice  dragged  brave  Hectot  round  tlie  walli  of 
Then  to  the  mournful  sire,  the  victor  sold    [Troy : 
The' breathless  body  of  hit  son  fbr  gold. 
His  groans  now  deepened,  and  new  tean  he  ihed. 
To  sc«  the  i|wilfl  and  chariot  of  the  dead, 
And  Priam  both  his  trembling  handt  extend,  , 
And.  gash'd  with  wounds,  his  dear  ditflgur^d  friend. 
Mird  with  the  Grecian  peerk,  and  hostile  train. 
Himself  he  iriaw*d,  eonspicuoua  in  the  plain; 
And  swarthy  Memnon,  gloriout  to  behold, 
His  eastern  hnstt,  and  arms  that  flame  with  gdd. 
All  furious  led  Penthe^ea  thare, 
With  moony  fields,  her  Amasons  to  war| 

^Around  her  breast  her  goMan  belt  she  threw ; 

*^Then  through  the  thicfc-embattled  squadrons  flew : 
Amidst  the  thousands  stood  the  dire  alarms. 
And  the  fierce  maid  engag'd  the  men  m  arms. 

Thus,  while  th«  'Hrqlan  h«ro  Itbod  amaa'd. 
And,  fix'd  In  wonder,  on  the  picture  gas^d, 
With  all  her  guards,  fair  Dido,  from  below, . 
Ascends  the  dome,  majestically  sinw. 
As  on  Eurota*s  banks,  or  Cynthus'  heads, 
A  thousand  beauteous  nymphs  Diana  leadl. 
While  vdund  tMr  qui«vr*d  queen  the  qeUti  nd- 
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She  tow'n  majestic,  as  she  leads  the  dance ; 
She  moves  in  pomp  superior  to  the  rest. 
And  secret  transports  touCh  Latona*s  breail. 
80  pa^d  the  graceful  queen  amidst  her  tram, 
To  speed  her  labours  and  hef  fhtuie  reign. 
Then  with  .her  guards  surrounded,  in  the  gate, 
Beneath  the  spacious  dome,  sublime  she  sat. 
Sm  feliares  their  labours,  or  by  k>ts  she  drawa : 
And  to  the  crowd  administers  the  laws. 
Wlien  lo !  iBneas  brave  Cloanthus  spies, 
AntheuB,  and  grat  Sergestus,  with  surprise, , 
Approach  tbe  throne,  attended  by  a  throng 
Of  Tr<jan  friends,  that  pour'd  in  tide!  along ; 
Whom  tbe  wild  whistling  winds  and  tempests  bore. 
And  wildly  scattered  on  «  distant  shore. 
Lost  in  his  hopes  and  {bars,  amaa'd  he  stands. 
And  with  Adiates  longs  to  join  their  hands :       , 
^ut  doubUiil  of  th'  event,  he  first  attends, 
,   Wrapt  in  the  cloud,  the  fortune  of  his  friends  | 
Anxious,  and  eager  tOI  he  knew  their  state. 
And  whena  tMr  veiiils  la]r»  and  irfaat  iMr  fttle. 


Witli  cries,  the  ruyil  lliveur  «e  imp%f%4 
Tbef  came,  atrab  sdeeted,  from  the  diores 
Then,  leave  obtain'd,  Ilioneus  begun, 
And,  with'tbeir  common  suit,  addrest  the  thrCmb 

'*  Oh !  queen,  lndttlft*d  by  Jote,  tbeae  lofty 
towYs, 
And  this  proud  town,  to  false  on  Ubyan  shores. 
With  high  commands,  a  savage  race  (o  awe. 
And  to  the  barb'rous  natives  give  the  law. 
We  wretched  Trcjans.  an  abandonM  race. 
Tost  topnd  the  seas,  implore  your  royal  grace  ; 
Oh  I  check  youir  sul^ects,  and  their  rage  recUka^ 
Kre  their  wild  fury  wrap  our  fleet  in  flame. 
Oh  !  save  a  pk>us  race ;  regard  eur  cry ; 
And  View  Ciur  anguish  with  a  melting  eye. 
We  conm  not,  mighty  queen,  an  hostile  band. 
With  sword  and  Are,  and,  ravaging  the  land. 
To  bear  your  spoils  Vitimphant  to  the  shore  ; 
No— to  such  thoughts  the  vanqui^M  dnnt  not  aotn 
Once  by  (Enotrians  tilPd,  there  lies  a  place, 
Twas  oall'd  Hesperia  by  the  Grecian  race, 
(Por  martial  deeds  and  fhiKs,  renown'd  by  fiime) 
But  since  Italia,  fimm  the.  leader^  name ; 
To  that  blest  shore  we  steier'd  our  desHn'd  way. 
When  sudden,  dire  Orion  rous'd  the  sea ; 
All  char^  with  tempests  rose  the  baleful  star. 
And  on  our  navy  ponr*d  his  watVy  war ; 
With  swe^ing  whiriwinds  cast  our  vettek  wide, 
Dashed  on  hnigh  rocks,  or  driving  with  the  tide, 
The'f^w  sad  relics  of  our  navy  bore 
Their  course  to  this  unhospitaMe  shore. 
What  are  the  customs  of  this  barbarous  place  f 
What  more  than  savage  this  inhuman  race  ? 
In  arms  they  rise,  and  drive  us  ftmn  the  strand, 
FVom  the  last  vei^,  and  limits  of  the  land. 
fCnoW|  if  divine  and  human  laws  y<tvi  slight. 
The  geds,  the  gods  will  all  our  wrongs  requite '; 
Vengeance  is  their's ;  and  their^s  to  guard  hb  right. 
Aneas  was  our  kinf ,  of  high  renown ; 
Great,  gobd,  and  brave ;  and  war  was  all  his  own. 
If  still  he  lives,  and  breathes  this  vital  air, 
Nor  we,  his  friends  and  subjects,  shall  despair  § 
Nor  you,'  great  queen,  repcbt;  that  you  employ 
Your  kind  compassion  in  the  cause  of  Troy. 
Besides,  on  high  theThgan  ensigns  soar. 
And  TfYigan  cities  grace  Scilia*s  ihore ; 
Where  gWAi  Acestes,  of  the  Danlan  strain, 
DerivM  from  ancient  Tencer,  holds  his  reign. 
Permit  u^,  from  your  woods,  new  planks  and  paif 
1V>  felU  end  bring  our  vessels  on  your  shores ; 
This^  if  our  prince  and  friends  return  again, 
With  Joy,  from  Latium,  we  may  pbugh  the  miiSr 
But  if  those  hopes  are  vanishM  qtiite  away, 
If  lost,  and  tf wallow*d  in  the  libjran  sea. 
You  lie,  great  guardian  of  the  TVofin  state. 
And  young  liilus  shares  his  father's  fdte  ; 
Oh  I  let  us  sink.  Sicilians  shores  again. 
And  fly  firbm  hence  to  good  Acesta*  reign." 
Ife  spoke ;  a  loud  assent  ran  murmuring  IfafOngll 
the  train. 

Thus'then,  in  short,  the  gracious  queen  replies 
While  on  the  ground  she  fix'd  her  niodest  eyei  t 
"  Trojans,  be  bold ;  against  my  will,  my  fiUe,' 
A  throne  unsettled,  and  an  infhnt  state. 
Bid  me  defifrnd  my  lealms  with  all  my  powVt^ 
And  guard  with  these  severities  my  shor^ 
Lives  there  a  stranger  to  the  Trojan  name. 
Their  valour,  arms,  and  chiefs  of  mighty  ftiQe  I 
We  know  the  war  thatset  the  world  on  flee  j 
Mte  ainflOfQld  flCsbmeifanaoia  of  lyilHi. 
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AiHh  rolls  fab  (hraihig  chariot  &et  our  httdt. 
Seek  yoo,  my  fHendi,  the  ble^  Setani'mn  plaint, 
Or  fairTrinacria,  where  Aceitei  reigoa  ? 
With  aide  supply 'd,  and  fcirntsh'd  trim  roy  ttom. 
Safe  will  I  Mod  y6a  from  the  Ubyan  thoree. 
Or  would  yon  stay  to  raise  this  growlof:  town  ? 
Fix  here  your  seat ;  and  Carthage  is  your  own. 
Haste,  draw  your  ships  to  shore ;  to  me  the  Same, 
Your  1V(^  and  Tyre  shall  difl^r  but  in  ntoie. ' 
And  oh !  that  great  iEneas  had  been  tost, 
By  the  same  storm,  on  the  same  friendly  coast ! 
But  I  will  send,  my  borders  to  explore. 
And  trace  the  windings  of  the  mazy  shore. 
Perchance,  already  thrown  on  these  abodes. 
He  roams  the  towns,  or  wanders  thro^  the  woods.** 
Raised  in  their  hopes  the  liriend  and  hem  stood ; ' 
And  loog'd  to  break,  transported,  from  the  doud. 
**  Oh-*  goddesS'bom  !*'  cry'd  brave  Achates,  **  say, 
"What  are  your  thoughts,  and  wh^  this  long  delay  ? 
All  safe  you  see ;  your  fHends  and  fleet  reitoi'd  ; 
One  (whom  we  saw)  the  whirlhig  golf  deroor'^ 
lo !  With  the  rest  your  mother*s  words  agree, 
All  but  Orontes  'scaped  the  ragrog  sea." 

Swift  as  he  spoke,  the  tapoon  break  away. 
Dissolve  in  ether,  and  refine  to  dav. 
Radiant,  in  open  view,  Aneas  stood. 
In  form  and  looks,  majestie  as  a  god. 
FltishM  with  the  bloom  of  youth,  hit  f^aturet  thine. 
His  hair  io  rmglets  wa^ss  with  grafee  divine. 
The  queen  of  love  the  glance  divinO  supplies, 
And  breathes  immortal  spirit  In  his  eyes. 
Like  Parian  marble  beauteous  to  behold. 
Or  silver*s  milder  gleam  in  bttmish'd  goKl, 
Or  polishM  iv>ry,  shone  the  godlike  man : 
All  stood  siirpris'd ;  and  thus  the  prince  began : 

"  Aneas,  whom  you  seek,  you  here  surf  ey ; 
BscapM  the  tempest  of  the  tibyan  sea, 
O  Dido,  gracious  queen,  who  make  alone 
The  woes,  and  cause,  of  wretched  Troy  ycmrdwu; 
And  shelter  in  your  walls,  wf  th  pious  care. 
Her  sons,  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  war  | 
Who  aR  the  forms  of  misery  have  bore,  • 
Storms  on  tbt  sea,  and  dangers' on  the  sliore  i 
Nor  we,  nor  all  the  Dardan  nation,  horl'd 
Wide  o*er  the  globe,  and  scatter'd  round  the  world. 
But  the  good  gods,  with  blessings,  shall  repay. 
Your  bounteous  deeds,  the  gods  and  only  they  ; 
(If  pious  acts,  if  justice  they  regard ;) 
And  your  clear  conscience  stands  its  own  reward. 
How  blest  this  age,  that  has  such  virtue  teen ! 
How  blest  the  parents  of  so  great  aqueen  I 
While  to  the  sea  the  rivers  roll,  and  shades 
With  awfil  pomp  surround  the  mountain  heads ; 
While  ether  shhies,  with  golden  planets  gracM, 
So  long  your  honour,  name,  and  iwaise,  staiH  hist : 
Whatever  realm  my  fortune  has  assigned. 
Still  will  I  bear  your  image  in  my  mind." 

This  said,  the  pious  chief  of  IVoy  extends 
His  hands  around,  and  hails  his  joyful  friends : 
His  left  Sergestut  grasp'd  with  vast  delight^ 
To  great  Ilioneus  he  gave  the  right 
Cloanthos,  Gyas,  and  tke  Dardan  train, 
All»  in  their  turns,  embraced  the  prince  agidn. 

Cbarm'd  with  his  presence.  Dido  gaz'd  him  o^er, 
Admir*d  his  fortune  much,  hit  perton  more. 
«  What  fate,  O  goddets-bom,"  she  said.  **  has  tott 
^lirave  a  hero  on  thb  barbarous  coast  r 
Are  you  JBneaa,  who  in  Ida's  grove 
BfttoMg  frott  SaMm  and  the  quetn  of  kff 


By  Shnols*  streams?  and  now  t  call  to  mfaiid. 
When  Teocer  left  his  native  shores  behmd ; 
The  banish'd  prince  to  Sidon  came,  to  gain 
Great  Belns'  aid,  to  fit  him  in  bis  reign; 
Then  the  rich  Cyprian  isle,  my  wariike  sire 
Subdo'd,'  and  ravag'd  wide  with  sword  and  fir^ 
from  him  I  learnt  the  Grecian  kings  of  fame. 
The  foil  of  Ilion,  and  your  glorious  name: 
He  on  your  valour,  though  a  foe,  with  joy 
Would  dwell,  and  proudly  trace  his  birbk  Urotli 

Troy. 
Comei  to  my  palace  then,  my  royal  goest, 
And,  with  your  friends,  indulge  the  genial  foatt* 
My  wand'rnigs  and  my  fote  resembling  yooit. 
At  length  I  settled  on  these  tibyan  shores; 
And,  touch'd  with  miseries  myself  have  knoWD, 
I  view,  with  pity,  woes  so  like  my  own.**  . 

She  spoke,  then  leads  hhn  to  her  proud  ahodtip 
Ordains  a  feast,  and  offerings  to  the  gods. 
IVice  fift3f  bleating  lambs  and  ewes  she  sends^ 
And  twice  ten  brawny  oxen  to  his  friends : 
A  hundred  bristly  boars,  and  monstrous  sirine; 
With  Bacchus'  gifts,  a  store  of  generous  wine. 
The  InAer  rooms  in  regal  pomp  di8piay*d« 
The  splendid  fieattt  in  ample  halls  are  made; 
Where,  labour'd  o'er  with  art,  rich  carpets  1^ 
That  glow  refulgent  with  the  purple  dye. 
The  boards  are  pil'd  with  p^ate  of  curious  nKndd; 
And  thcfr  forefathers'  deeds,  in  times  of  old, 
Blaz'd  round  the  bowls,  and  charg'd  the  rising  gold. 

No  more  the  prince  his  eaaer  love  suppress*^ 
All  the  fond  parent  struggled  in  his  br^nt. 
He  sends  Achates  to  inform  his  son. 
And  guide  the  young  Ascanius  to  the  town; 
(On  hb  Ascanius  turn  his  ftn  and  joy. 
The  fotheHs  cares  ar^  center'd  in  the  boy)  ; 
To  bring  rich  presents  to  the  queen  of  Tyn, 
And  relics,  rescu'd  ffom  the  Trojan  fire. 
A  mantle  wrought  with  saffron  foliage  round  ; 
And  a  stiff  robe  with  golden  figures  crown'd ; 
Pair  Helen's  dress,  when,  fir'd  with  lawless  joy'. 
She  left  her  native  walls  to  ruin  Troy, 
(Her  mother's  present  in  the  bridal  hour)  ;' 
With  gold  a  shlnrag  sceptre  studded  o'er. 
That  wont  Uione's  foir  hand  to  grace. 
The  eldest  nymph  of  Priam's  beauteous  rtust ; 
Her  necklace,  strong  with  pearis ;  her  crown,  thift 

glows 
(nstarr'd  with  gems  and  gold  ia  double  n>wi» 
To  bring  the  splendid  gifts  without  delay, 
Swift  to  the  fleet.  Achates  bends  his  way. 

But  beauteous  Venus  in  her  breast  design*d 
New  wiles,  and  plann'd  new  counsels  in  iMr  n 
Tliat  winged  Cnpid  to  the  court  should  ooma 
Like  sweet  Ascanius,  in  Ascanius'  room; 
With  the  rich  gifts  the  Tyrian  queen  inspire. 
And  kindle  in  her  veins  the  raging  fhre. 
Her  dread  of  Juno's  arts,  who  guards  the  place. 
Her  just  snspicions  of  the  treaofa'rons  race. 
Break,  each  revolring  night,  her  golden  rest; 
iDd  thus  the  suppliant  queen  the  god  addre8t*d: 

"  Oh  son!  my  strei^th!  supremo  In  Heav^ 
above ! 
Whoie  arrows  triumph  o'er  the  boHs  of  Jove : 
lb  thee  I  fiy,  thy  succour  to  implore. 
Court  thy  protection,  and  thy  pow'r  adortb 
Tb  tell  how  Juno's  restless  rage  has  tott 
Your  brother  round  the  teas,  and  eVry  coatl^ 
It  but  to  mention  what  too  well  yon  know^ 
Who  aigh'd  my  tight,  and  wept  aiiuytbM^t  woe. 
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Him,  in  ber  dim  town,  the  tyrisn  queen  detant, 
"With  toft  seducemeoU,  from  the  Latian  plaiDfl, 
But  much  I  fear  that  boipitable  place, 
Where  Juno  reigns  the  guardian  of  the  race: 
And  left  thitt  hit  occasion  she  improve, 
Know,  I  design  to  6re  the  queen  with  love; 
A  love,  heyond  the  cure  of  pow*rs  divine; 
A  love  as  strong,  and  violent  as  mme. 
But  how  the  proud  Phcenician  to  surprise 
JWi^  such  a  passion,  hear  what  I  advise^ 
Theroyid  youth,  Ascanius,  firem  the  port,^ 
Hastes,  by  his  father'ajummons,  to  the  court; 
With  costly  presents  chaigM  he  takes  his  way, 
Sav'd  from  the  TVqjan  flames,  and  stormy  tea; 
But  to  prevent  suspicion,  will  I  steep 
His  temples  in  the  dews  of  balmy  sleep. 
Then  to  Cy tbera's  sacred  seats  remove. 
Or  sofUy  lay  him  in  th'  Idalian  grove. 
TAis  one  revolving  night,  thyself  a  boy. 
Wear  thou  the  features  of  the  youth  of  Troy ; 
And  when  the  queen,  transported  with  thy  charms. 
Amidst  the  (bast,  shall  strain  thee  in  her  arms. 
The  gentle  poison  by  degrees  inspife 
Through  all  her  breast ;  then  fisn  the  rising  fire, 
AndUndleaUhersouU'   The  mother  said. 
With  jdy  the  god  her  soft  commands  obeyed. 
Aside'  his  quiver,  and  his  wings  be  flung. 
And,  like  the  boy  liilus,  tript  along.** 

Meantime  the  goddess  on  Ascanius  throwi 
A  balmy  slumber  and  a  sweet  repose ; 
LiilPd  in  her  lap  to  rest,  the  queen  of  love 
Conv^'d  him  to, the  high  Idalian  grove. 
There  on  a  flow'ry  bed  her  charge  she  laid. 
And,  breathii^  round  him,  rose  the  fragrant  shade. 

Now  Cupid,  pleased  his  orders  to  obey. 
Brought  the  rich  gifts ;  Achates  led  the  way. 
He  came,  and  found  on  costly  car|>ets  spreid 
The  queeh  majestic,  midst  her  golden  bed. 
The  great  Apneas  and  the  Trojans  lie 
On  pompous  couches  staio'd  with  Tyrian  dye : 
Soft  towels  for  their  hands  th'  attendants  bringi 
And  lifaipid  water  from  the  crystal  qmng. 
They  wash  j  the  menial  train  the  tables  spread; 
And  heap  in  glitt'ring  canisters  the  bread. 
To  diets  the  ^st,  full  fifty  bandnuuds  joio, 
And  bum  rich  incense  to  the  pow'rs  divine  ; 
'A  hundred  boys  and  virgins  stood  around. 
The  banquet  marshallM,  and  the  goblet  crown*d. 
To  fill  th'  embroidered  beds  the  Tyrians  come 
Rank  behind  rank ;  and  crowd  the  regal  room. 
The  guests  the  gorgeous  gifts  and  boy  admire. 
His  voice,  and  looks,  that  glow  with  youthful 

fire; 
T\St  veil  and  foliage  wondering  they  behold. 
And  the  rich  robe  that  flam'd  with  figured  gold : 
Bnt  chief  the  queen,  the  boy  and  presents  move. 
The  queen,  already  doom'd  to  fatal  lov«. 
Insatiate  in  her  joy,  she  sat  amaz'd, 
Oaz'dtm  his  face,  and  kmdled  as  shegaz'd. 
First,  his  dissembled  father  he  caress'd. 
Hung  round  his  neck,  and  p)ay*d  upon  his  breast; 
Next  to  the  queen's  embraces  he  withdrew ; 
Sh^  look'd,  and  sent  her  soul  at  ev'ry  view : 
Then  took  him  on  her  lap,  devour*d  his  charms; 
Nor  knew  poor  Dido,  blind  to  future  harms, 
How  great  a  god  she  fondled  in  her  arms. 
'  But  he,  now  mindful  of  his  mother,  stole 
By  slow  degrees  Sichaeus  from  her  sotd  ; 
Her  sout,  rekindling,  in  her  husband's  stead, 
Admits  the  prince ;  the  living  fo'r  the  dead. 


Soon  at  the  banquet  pau^d,  to  rdte-^wi^  foalfl 
With  sparkling  wine  they  crown  the  massy  bowla. 
Through  the  wkle  hall  the  rollrog  echo  bonnda^ 
The  palace  rings,  the  vaulted  dome  resounda> 
The  biasing  torches,  knd  the  lamps  display. 
From  golden  roofr,  an  artificial  day^ 
Now  IMdo  crowna  the  bowl  of  state  .with  wxae. 
The  bowl  of  Bdus,  and  the  regal  line.      ' 
Her  bands  aloft  the  shining  goblet  bpld,        {j^U* 
Ponderous  with  gems,  and  rough  with  sculpturd 
When  silence  was  proclaimed,  the  royal  fair 
Thus  to  the  gods  addrened  her  fervent  prajr'r : , 

*5  Ahnighty  Jove !  who  plaad'st  the  stranger^ 
Great  guardian  god  of  hospitable  laws !      [canse| 
Oh !  grant  this  day  to  circle  still  with  joy. 
Through  late  posterity,  to  Tyre  and  Titty. 
Be  thou,  O  Bacchus!  god  of  mirth,  a  guest; 
And  thou,  O  Juno  1  grace  the  genial  feast. 
And  you,  my  lords  of  Tyre,  your  fears  remove. 
And  show  your  guests  benevolence  and  love." 
She  said,  and  on  the  board,  in  open  view. 
The  first  libation  to  the  goda  she  threw: 
Then  sipp'd  the  wine,  and  gave  to  Bitias*  hand  x 
He  rose,  obedient  to  the  queen's  <»mmand; 
At  once  the  thusty  Trcgan  swilVd  the  whole. 
Sunk  the  fiiU  gold,  and  drain'd  the  foaming  bowL 
Then  thro*  the  peers,  with  sparkling  nectar  crownM, 
The  goblet  drdes,  and  the  health  goes  round. 
With  curling  tresses  graced,  and  rich  attire, 
lopas  stands,  and  sweeps  the  golden  lyre ; 
The  truths,  which  ancient  Atlas  Unght,  he  singly 
And  Nature's  secrets,  on  the  sounding  strings. 
Why  Cynthia  changes ;  why  the  Sun  retires. 
Shorn  of  his  radiant  beams,  and  genial  fires  ; 
From  what  originals,  and  causes,  came  ' 

Maiduad  and  beasts,  the  rain,  and  rising  flane; 
Arcturus,  dreadful  with  his  stormy  star ; 
The  wat'ry  Hyads,  and  the  northern  Car ; 
Why  suns  in  summer  the  slow  night  detain. 
And  rush  so  swift  in  winter  to  the  mam. 
With  shouts  the  Tyrians  praise  the  song  divine. 
And  in  the  loud  applause  the  Trajans  join. 
The  queen,  in  various  talk,  prolongs  the  henn^ 
Drinks  deep  of  love,  and  ev'ry  word  devouit; 
This  moment  longs  of  Hector  to  inquire. 
The  next  of  Priam,  his  unhappy  sire  ; 
What  arms  adom'd  Aurora's  glorious  son ; 
How  high,  above  his  hosts,  Achilles  shone ; 
How  brave  Tydides  thunder'd  on  his  car ; 
How  his  fierce  coursers  swept  the  ranks  o^  war. 
"  Nay,  butatlafge,  my  godlike  guest,  relate 
The  Grecian  wiles,*'  she  said,  '*  and  IKoo's  fiite  ; 
How  far  your  course  around  the  globe  extends. 
And  what  the  woes  and  fortunes  of  your  friendt: 
For,  since  yon  wander*d  every  shore  and  sea. 
Have  iev'a  revolving  summers  rolPd  away." 
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having  been  before  adviied  by  Hector's  ghost, 
•od  now  by  the  appearance  of  his  mother 
Venus,  he  is  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  town, 
and  settle  his  houiehold  gods  in  another  cood- 
ttj.  In  order  to  this  he  carries  off  his  father  on 
his  shoatden,  and  leads  his  little  son  by  the 
hand,  his  wife  following  him  bdiind.  When  he 
comes  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  general 
rendesTOua,  he  finds  a  great  confluence  of  people, 
^but  misses  hjs  wife,  whose  ghost  afterwanb 
appears  to  him,  and  tells  him  the  land  which 
was  designed  for  him. 


All  gaz*d  in  silence,  with  an  eager  look, 
T^n  from  the  golden  conch  the  hem  spoke  s 
«*  Ah  mighty  queen  !  yon  ni^  me  to  disckMe, 
And  feel,  once  more,  unutterable  woes ; 
How  vengeful  Greece  with  victory  was  crown'd. 
And  Troy's  fair  empn«  humbled  to  the  ground ; 
Those  direful  scenes  I  saw  on  Phrygia's  shore. 
Those  wars  in  which  so  large  a  part  I  bore. 
The  fiercest  Argive  woold  with  tears  bewail. 
And  stem  Ulysses  tremble  at  the  tale : 
And  lo !  the  night  precipitates  away  j 
The  st4rs,  grown  dim  before  the  dawnii^  day. 
Can  to  repose ;  but  sinoe  yon  fong  to  know, 
Apd  curious  listen  to  thB  story'd  woe ; 
Tho*  my  sho<;k*d  soul  recoils,  my  tongue  shall  tell. 
But  with  a  bleeding  heart,  how  Uion  feU. 

"  The  Greciai^  kings,  (for  many  a  rolling  year, 
RepelFd  by  fote,  and  harassed  by  the  war) 
By  Dallas'  aid,  of  seasonM  fir  compose 
A  steed,  that  towering  like  a  mountain  rose : 
Tftis  they  pretend  their  common  yow,  to  gain 
A  safe  return,  and  measure  ba^  the  main : 
Such  the  report ;  but  guileful  Argos  hides 
Her  bravest  heroes  in  the  monster's  sides  ; 
Be^,  deep  within,  they  throng'd  the  dreadfol 

gloom. 
And  half  a  host  lay  ambush'd  in  the  womb. 

'*  An  isle,  in  ancient  times  renowned  by  fiune, 
lies  full  in  view,  and  Tenedos  the  name ; 
Once  bU»t  with  wealth,  while  ?riam  held  the  sway. 
But  now  a  broken,  rough,  and  dang'rous  bay : 
T^iither  theic  unsuspected  course  they  bore. 
And  hid  their  hosts  within  the  winding  shore. 
We  deem'd  them  sailM  for  Greece ;  transported 
Forgot  her  woe«,  and  gave  a  loo«e  to  joy ;     [IVoy 
Threw  wide  her  gates,  and  pour'd  forth  idl  her 

tjain. 
To  view  th'  abandoned  camp,  and  empty  plain. 
Here  the  Dotopian  troops  their  station  held ; 
There  pr6ud  Achilles'  tent  o'erlook'd  the  field  ; 
Here  ranged  the  thousand  vessels  stood,  and  there 
In  conflicts  joinM  the  furious  sons  of  war. 
Some  view  the  gift  of  Pallas  with  surprise. 
The  fatal  monster,  and  its  wondrous  size, 
^nd  first  Tliymcctes  niov'd  the  crowd  to  lead 
And  lodge  within  the  tower  the  lofty  &teed  ; 
Or,  wit>i  design,  his  country  to  destroy. 
Or  fii^  dctermio'd  uow  the  fall  of  Troy. 
Btit  hoary  Capys,  and  the  wise,  require 
Td  plunge  the  treacbVous  gift  of  Greece  in  fira^ 
Or  wl^lm  the  mighty  monster  in  th«i  tides. 
Or  bore  the  ribs,  md  search  the  cavem'd  sides,. 


From  the  high  tower  rush'd  furious  to  the  plain  ; 
And  sent  his  voice  from  for,  with  rage  inspired--* 
'  What   madness,   Trmans,  has  your  bosoms 

fir'd? 
Think  you  the  Greeks  are  sail'd  before  the  wind  ? 
Think  you  these  presents  safe,  they  leave  behind  I 
And  is  Ulysses  banishM  from  your  mind  ? 
Or  this  prodigious  fabric  must  enclose, 
Deep  in  its  darksome  womb,  our  ambosh'd  foes; 
Or  'tis  some  engine,  rais'd  to  batter  down 
The  towers  of  Ilion,  pr  Command  the  town ; 
Ah  !  trust  not  Greece,  nor  touch  her  gifts  abhoTf'dt 
Her  gifts  are  more  destructive  than  her  sword.* 

**  Swift  as  the  word,  his  pond'rous  lance  he  threw; 
Agaidst  the  sides  the  furious  javelin  flew. 
Through  the  wide  womb  a  spacious  passage  found. 
And  shook  with  long  vibrations  in  the  wound. 
The  monster  groans,  and  shakes  the  disUnt  shove} 
And,  round  his  caverns .  roll'd,  the  deep'ninf 

thunders  roar. 
Then,  had  not  partial  fote  oonspir'd  to  blind. 
With  more  than  madness,  ev'ry  Trojan  mind. 
The  crowd  the  treach'rous  ambush  had  explor'd. 
And  not  a  Greek  had  'scap'd  the  vengeful  swoid  ; 
Old  Priam  still  his  empire  would  enjoy, 
And  still  thy  tow'rs  had  stood,  majestic  Troy! 

**  Meantime,  before  the  king,  the  Dardan  swaim. 
With  shouts  triumphant,  brought  a  youth  in  chains^ 
A  wilHog  captive  to  the  Trojan  hands. 
To  open  Ukm  to  the  Grecian  bands ; 
Bold  and  determin'd  either  fote  to  try ; 
Resolv'd  to  circumvent,  or  flx'd  to  die. 
The  troops  tumultuous  gather  round  the  fbe^ 
To  see  the  captive,  and  insult  his  woe. 
Now  hear  the  folsehoods  of  the  Grecian  train ; 
All,  all  in  one;  a  nation  in  a  man. 
For  while  confounded  and  disarm'd  he  stands. 
And  trembling  views  around  the  Phrygian  bands, 

*  Alas!  what  hospiUble  land,'  (he  cry'd) 

*  Or  oh  1  what  seas  a  wand'ring  wretch  will  hide  ? 
Not  only  banish'd  from  the  Grecian  sUte ; 

But  Troy,  avenging  Troy,  demands  my  fate.' 

*'  His  melting  tears,  and  moving  sighs  control 
Our  rising  rage,  and  ufXeo  ev'ry  soul. 
We  bid  him  tell  his  race,  and  iong  to  know 
The  fate  and  tidings  of  a  captive  foe. 
At  length,  encourag'd  thus,  the  youth  repty'd. 
And  laid  his  well-dissembled  fears  aside. 

**  *  All,  all,  with  truth,  great  monarch,  I  oonfea^  - 
And  first  I  own  my  birth  deriv'd  from  Greece  ; 
Wretch  as  he  is,  yet  Sinon  can  defy 
The  frowns  of  fortune,  and  disdains  a  lie. 
You  know,  perchance,  great  Palamedes'  name, 
TiirougH  many  a  distant  realm  renown'd  by  fome; 
Condemned,  tho'  guiltless,  when  he  mov'd  for 

peace, 
Condemn'd  for  treason  by  the  voice  of  Greece. 
Though  false  the  charge,  the  glorious  hero  bled^ 
But  now  the  Oreeks  deplore  the  warrior  dead. 
Me,  yet  a  youth,  my  fother  sent  to  share 
With  him,  my  kinsman,  in  the  toils  of  war* 
Long  as  that  hero  stood  secure  from  fate. 
Long  as  his  counsels  propp'd  the  Grecian  state^ 
Ev'n  I  could  boast  an  honourable  name, 
And  cliim  some  title' to  a  share  of  fame; 
But  when  the  prince,  (a  well-known  truth  I  tell) 
By  dire  Ulyssefe'  arts  and  envy^  fell ; 
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Boon  at  he  ete*d  to  brttih*  this  vttal  •ir, 
I  dragged  my  days  in  darknesi  and  deapair. 
And,  if  kind  Heav'n  shonld  give  me  back  once  more 
Safe  aad  trinmphant  to  my  naiitre  shore, 
For  imioccDce  condemned,  revenge  I  vow'dy 
Mad  at  I  iras,  and  epoke  my  rage  alond. 
This  mov*d  Ulysses'  hate,  and  hence  aipose 
My  past  mitfortunes,  and  my  present  woes. 
Biger  be  sought  the  means,  and  watch'd  the  time 
To  charge  w  too  wt^  some  pretended  cdme. 
For  conscious  of  his  guilt,  my  death  he  vow'd, 
And  with  dark  bints  amus'd  the  listening  crowd. 
At  length  with  Calchas  he  concerts  the  scheme- 
But  why,  why  dwell  I  on  this  hateful  theme  } 
CV  why  detain  you  with  a  tale  of  woe  ? 
Since  you  determine  ev'ry  Greek,  a  foe, 
Strilw,  strike ;  tb*  Atrides  will  my  death  e^Joy, 
And  dire  Ulysses  thank  the  tword  of  Troy.' 

"  Now  bimd  to  Grecian  frauds,  we  bum  to  know 
With  fond  desire  the  causes  of  his  woe ; 
"Who  thus,  still  trembling  as  be  stood,  and  pale^ 
Punned  the  moring  melancholy  tale. 

"  '  Oft^  had  our  hosts  determinM  to  employ 
Their  sails  for  Qr^ce,  and  lecre  irataken  Tray, 
UrgM  to  a  shameful  flight,  from  dc«p  despair. 
And  the  long  labours  of  a  ten  years'  war. 
And  Ob!  that  they  had  saU'd  I— as  oft' the  fbrce 
Of  seuthem  srin^,  and  tempests  stopp'd  their 
coune.  [loud, 

But  since  this  steed  was  rvs'd ;  straight,  bellowing 
B^ep  CblNKlers  roar'd,  and  bunt  from  erery  cloud. 
We  sent  EurypiHis  to  Phcebns*  sbrine. 
Who  brought  this  sentence  from  the  voice  drrine ; 
— ^Whcn  fin1{ye  saH'd  for  Troy,  ye  calm'd  the  main 
With  blood,  ye  Grecians,  and  a  virgin  slain ;    > 
And  ere  you  measure  back  the  fbatny  flood. 
Know,  you  must  buy  a  safo  return  with  blood.— 
These  awfol  words  to  eT»ry  Greek  impart 
Surprise  and  dread,  and  chill  the  bravest  heait ; 
To  the  dire  stroke  each  thought  bmiself  decreed, 
Himsetf  the  victim  that  fyr  Greece  should  bleed. 
Ulysses  then,  importunate  and  kmd, 
Prodnc'd  sage  Calchas  to  the  trembling  crowd. 
Bade  him  the  secret  will  of  HeaVn  relate 
And  now  my  friends  could  prophesy  my  fiite  j 
And'base  Ulysses'  wicked  arts,  theyittSd, 
Were  levell'd  all  at  my  devoted  heajd. 
Ten  days  the  prophet  from  the  crowd  letir'd. 
Nor  marked  the  victim  that  the  gods  requir'd. 
So  long  besieg'd  by  Ithacus  be  stood. 
And  seem'd  reluctant  to  the  voice  of  blood ; 
At  length  he  spoke,  and,  as  the  scheme  was  lidd, 
Boom'd  to  the  slaughter  my  predestin'd  head. 
All  prais'd  the  sentence,  and  were  pleas'd  to  see 
The  fate  that  threatened  all,  con6n*d  to  me. 
And  now  the  dire  tremendous  day  was  come, 
Wlieo  all  prepaid  to  solemnize  my  doom  : 
The  salted  barley  on  my  front  was  spread. 
The  sacred  fillets  bound  my  destin'd  head : 
I  fled  th*  appointed  slaughter,  I  confess, 
And^  till  our  troops  should  hoist  their  sails  for 

Greece, 
Swift  to  a  slimy  lake  I  took  my  flight, 
Lay  wrapt  m  flags,  and  Covei'd  by  the  night. 
And  now  these  eyes  shall  view  my  native  shore, 
My  dear,  dear  children,  andmysirenomore; 
Whom  haply  Greece  to  slaughter  has  decreed. 
And  for  ipy  fotal  flight  condemn'd  to  bleed. 
But  thee,  O  gracious  monarch,  I  implore 
Byev'rygod,  by  tvHjr  sacred  p9wV, 


trbo  cAiscious  df  the  ^aCfs  i^Dpsf^itt, 
"^^^th  thith  huipire  me  t6  declare  mt  fiftte  $ 
By  all  the  solemn  sancti  ^ns  that  can  .bfaid 
In  hdty  ties  tbe  foith  of  human  kmd ; 
Have  oiercy,  tHercy,  on  a  guiltless  foe, 
O'erwhehn'd  and  sunk  irith  such  a  weight  of  woe ! 

"  His  life  we  gave  him,  and  dtspdlM  bialearsg 
Tondi'd  with  his  moving  eloquence  of  tears ;    . 
And,  melting  first,  the  good  old  king  commaiMlf 
To  free  the  oiptSve,  and  to  loose  his  hands. 
Then  with  soft  accents,  and  a  pleasing  look. 
Mild  and  benevolent  the  monarch  spoke. 

**  *  Henceforth  let  Greece  no  more  tfay  thoo|(hti 
employ. 
But  live  a  subject  and  a  son  of  Troy ; 
With  truth  and  strict  sincerity  proceed. 
Say,  to  what  end  they  fnan'd  this  monstroQS  steed  I 
Who  was  its  author,  what  his  aim,  declare  | 
Some soloiin vow ?  ortiogineoftbe  war?       ^ 

"  ^kHI'd  in  the  Ihtods  of  Greece,  tbe  captive  reait 
His  b^nds  unshackled  to  tbe  golden  etam ; 
You,  ye  eternal  splendooffs  1  he  exdaims^ 
*  And  yon,  divine  inviolable  flamee. 
Ye  fiital  swords  and  altars,  which  Ifled, 
Ye  wreaths,  that  dreled  thie  devoted  bead; 
All,  all,  attcet!  tbatjustly  I  release 
My  sworn  allegiance  to  tbe  laws  of  Greece, 
Renounce  my  oonntry,  bate  her  sens,  nbd  toy 
Their  inmost  counsels  open  te  tbe  day« 
And  tkoo,  OTroy,  by  Sbon  snat<9liM  firom  (ate. 
Spare,  spare  the  wretch,  who  saves  th^PfarygSan 
Greece  on  Miaerva'paid  roly'd  alone,  [state. 

Since  first  tbe  labourl  of  the  war  begun. 
But  from  that  eaeeitible  point  of  time. 
When  Hbacus,  the  first  in  ev*ry  crime. 
With Tydenrhnpions son,  the guatdrhad slain. 
And  brought  her  image  from  the  Phrygian  fone, 
Distain'd  her  moM  wreaths  with  murderous  handl^ 
Still  rsd  and  reeking  from  tbe  slaughter'd  bands  ^ 
Then  cesn'd  tbe  triumphs  of  ^e  Grecian  train. 
And  their  foil  tide  of  conquest  sunit  again ; 
Their  strength  decay'd,  and  many  a  dreadfal  rien 
To  tresBblli^  Oneee  prodahn'd  tbe  wi«th  <fivine. 
Scarce  to  the  camp  the  sacred  image  came. 
When  from  hei^  eyes  4ie  flash'd  a  living  flame  ; 
A  briny  sweat  bedew'd  her  limbs  around. 
And  thrice  she  sprung  faidignant  fromihe  ground  ; 
Thrice  was  she  seen  wHh  martial  rage  to  widd 
Her  pond'rous  spear,  and  shake  her  blazing  shield. 
With  that,  sage  Calchas  mov'd  the  tremblmg  train 
To  fly,  and  measure  back  the  deeps  again  ; 
That  twas  not  giv'n  our  armies  to  destroy 
The  Phrygian  empiro,  and  t!>e  tow'rs  of  Troy,* 
Till  tbey  should  brng  firom  Greece  those  fotourmg 
gods,  [floods; 

Who  smird  indulgent,  urben  they  ploo^'d  the 
With  more  auspicious  signs  repass  the  main, 
And  with  new  omens  take  the  field  again. 
Now  to  their  native  country  they  repair. 
With  gathered  forces  to  renew  the  war ; 
The  scheme  of  Celchas !  but  their  vanished  host 
Will  soon  return  to  waste  the  Phrygian  coast 
All  Greece,  atoning  dire  Ulysses'  deed. 
To  Pallas'  honour  rais'd  this  wond'rous  steed^ 
But  Calchasorder'd  this  enormous  size. 
This  monstrous  bulk,  that  heaves  into  the  skies. 
Lest  Troy  should  lead  it  through  her  opening  ^t^ 
And  ty  this  new  palladium  guard  her  state. 
Far  ob !  ye  Phrygians,  had  your  rage  profaned 
This  gift  ef  PAltai^ri^an  hop' 
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vTiHi  «4i  your  Tcngeance  up  lu  auinur  »  n^au  ;j 

|n  one  prodigkms  ruin  would  destroy 
Tby  empire,  PrUm,  and  the  sons  of'I\rO]r, 
But  would  you  join  within  your  waUt  to  lead 
litis  pledge  of  Heav'n,  this  tutdary  steed  ; 
Then,  with  ber  hosts,  all  Asia  shall  repair* 
And  pour  on  Pelops'  wafls  a  stonn  of  war ; 
Then  Greece  Shall  bleed,  and  perish  in  he^  tUm ; 
]Ser  future  sons ;  her  oations  jet  unicorn.' 

'*  Thus  did  the  peijur'd  Siuon's  act  prevail ; 
Too  fbodly  we  believ'd  the  studyM  Ule ; 
Aod  thus  was  Troy,  who  bravely  cQuld  sustain 
Achilles'  fury,  when  he  swept  the  plain, 
A  thoQsaod  vessels,  and  a  ten  yean*  war. 
Won  by  a  sigh,  and  ?an<juishM  by  a  tear. 

'*  Here  a  mofe  dreadful  object  rose  to  sight. 
And  shook  our  souls  with  horrour  and  aifTright* 
jlTnbiest  Laocoon,  whom  the  lets  desij^ 
Priest  of  the  year,  at  Neptune'tt  holy  shrinQ 
Slew  on  the  sands,  beside  the  foiling  flood, 
A  stately  steer,  in  honour  of  the  god. 
When,  horri(i  to  relate !  two  serpents  glide 
-  And  roll  incumbent  on  the  glassy  tide, 
Advancing  to  the  shore ;  their  spires  they  raiM 
Pbid  above  fold,  in  manv  a  towVing  niaze, 
Beneath  their  burnished' breasts  the  waters  glofr^ 
ilieir  crimson  crests  inflame  the  deeps  below  | 
0*er  the  vast  flood  eictended  long  ana  wid€^ 
^eir  curling  backs  lay  floating  oA  the  tide  i 
lash'd  to  a  foam  the  boiling  billows  roar. 
And  Doy  the  dreadful  monsters  r^ach'd  tke  shore; 
Tbef  r  hissing  tongues  they  darted,  as  they  came^ 
And  their  red  eye-balls  shot  ^  sanguine  flame. 
Pale  at  the  sight,  we  fled  in  dire  dismay  ; 
Straight  to  Laooc^n  they  direct  Iheir  way  i 
And  first  in  curling  fier>'  volumes  bound 
|iis  two  young  soa$,  and  wrapt  tbeqa  rouxkd  and 

round, 
JOevoar'd  the  children  in  the  fkther*s  view  ; 
Tbcd  on  the  miserable  father  flew, 
While  to  their  aid  he  runs  with  firuitless  haste  ; 
And  all  the  man  In  horrid  folds  embraced : 
Twice  round  his  waist,  and  round  his  neck  they 
Tbeir  winding  heads,  and  hiss  aloft  in  air.       [rear 
His  sacred  wreaths  the  livid  poisons  stain. 
And,  while  he  labours  at  the  knots  in  vain, 
Stung  to  the  soul,  he  bellows  with  the  pain.     . 
So,  when  the  axe  has  glancM  upon  his  skull. 
Breaks  from  the  shrine,  and  roars  the  mounded 
But  each  huge  serptot  now  retires  again,        [bull. 
And  flics  for  shelter  to  Minerva's  fane  ; 
Her  buckler's  orb  the  goddess  wide  dispIa^M, 
And  screened  her  monsters  in  the  dreadfid  shade 

**  Then,  a  new  fear  the  trembling  crowd  posbess'd, 
A  holy  horrour  pants  in  every  breast ; 
All  judge  Laocoon  justly  doomM  to  bleed, 
Whose  guilty  spear  profifin'd  the  sacred  steed# 
We  Vote  to  lead  him  to  Minerva's  tow'r. 
And  supplicate,  with  vows,  th'  eflended  powV ; 
All  to  the  fatal  labour  bend  their  care, 
I^evel  the  walls,  and  lay  the  bulwarks  bare  ; 
^ome  round  the  lofty  neck  the  cables  tye. 
Some  to  the  feet  the  rolling  wheels  apply  ; 
Thte  tow'riog  monster,  big  with  llion^s  doom, 
Mounts  o'er  the  wall ,  an  army  in  the  womb  ; 
Around  the  moving  pile  the  children  ioin 
In  shouts  of  tran^rt,  and  in  songs  divilje ; 
They  run,  they  pall  the  stretching  cords  with  joy. 
And  lend  their  JittJe  bands  to  ruin  Troy  I 


Auu  Miuiiu  rui^  j[^ii|s  i-iie  uenter  ui  uir  (uwn. 

Oh  Troy,  renown'd  in  war!  oh  bright  abodes  ! 
Oh  glorious  Troy  !  the  labour  of  the  gods ! 
Thrice  stopp'd  unmoved  the  monster  in  the  gaie. 
And  clashing  arms  thrice  wam'd  us  of  onr  fate  | 
But  we,  by  madness  blinded  and  o'eroome, 
Lodge  the  dire  monster  in  the  sacred  dome. 
Cassandra  too,  iqspir'd,  our  fate  declares 
(So  Phqpbus  deom'd)  te  uoregarding  ears ;    [watte 
We,  thoughtless  wretches !  deck  the  shrines,  and 
In  sports  the  day,  which  Hcav'n  decreed  oar  lasU 

*•  Now  had  the  Sun  roll'd  down  the  beamy  light, 
Ai?d  from  the  caves  of  ocean  rush'd  the  night  j 
With  one  black  veil  her  spreading  shades  suppreii 
The  face  of  Vature,  and  the  frauds  of  Greece. 
The  Trojans  round  their  wallp  in  silence  lay. 
And  lost  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  dayi 
When  lo !  their  course  the  Grecian  navy  bore, 
New-rigg'd  and  aroi'd,  ^  reach'd  the  weU-kno«iii 

shore, 
By  silent  Cynthia's  friendly  beams  convey'd  | 
And  the  proud  admiral  a  Qame  display'd* 
Then  Sinon,  favoured  by  the  partial  cods. 
Unlocks  the  mighty  monster's  dark  sibodef ; 
His  peopled  caves  pour  forth  in  opi^n  air 
llie  heroes,  and  the  whole  imprison'd  war. 
Led  by  th^  guiding  cord,  alight  with  i^ 
Th'  impatient  princes,  in  the  midst  of  Troy; 
Machaon  first,  then  great  Achillea'  heir, 
Ulysset,  Thoas,  Acamas,  appear; 
A  crowd  of  ch'te&  with  MefaeUus  auceeed  ; 
Epeus  last,  who  iram'd  the  fraudful  steed. 
Straight  they  invade  the  city,  bory'd  deep 
In  fumes  of  wine^  and  all  di:»olv'd  in  sleep ; 
They  slay  the  guards,  they  burst  the  gates,  and 
Their  fellows,  conscious  to  the  bold  design.    [  joitt 

<«  Twas  now  the  time  when  first  kind  Heav'a 
bestows 
On  wretched  man  the  blessings  of  repose  $ 
When,  in  my  slumbers.  Hector  aeem'd  to  rise 
A  mournful  vision  !  to  my  closins:  ma. 
Such  he  appear'd,  as  when  Achilles*  car 
And  fiery  coursers  whirl'd  him  through  the  warz 
Drawn  thro'  his  swelling  feet  the  thongs  I  viewed. 
His  beauteous  body  black  with  dust  and  blood. 
Ye  gods !  how  chang'd  from  Hector !  who  with  joy 
Retum'd  in  proud  Achillea'  spoils  to  Troy  ; 
Flung  at  the  ships,  like  EIeav'n*s  almighty  sire. 
Flames  after  flames,  and  wrapt  a  fleet  in  fire. 
Now  gashM  with  wdunds  that  for  his  Troy  he  bore. 
His  beard  and  locks  stood  stiffen'd  with  his  gore. 
With  tears  and  mournful  accents  I  began. 
And  thus  bespoke  the  visionary  man  I  Qoy, 

"  '  Say.  glorious  prince,  thy  country's  hope  and 
Wliat  cause  so  long  deuins  tHee  from  thy  Troy  ? 
Say,  from  what  realms,  so  long  desir'd  in  vain. 
Her  Hector  comes,  to  bless  her  eyes  again  ? 
After  such  uumbers  slain,  such  labours  past. 
Thus  is  our  prinue !  ah  1  thus  retum'd  at  last  ? 
Y^y  stream  these  wounds  ?  or  who  could  tbof 

disgrace 
The  manly  charms  of  that  mA)estic  fae^  ?' 

"  Nought  to  these  questions  vain  the  shade 
replies. 
But  firom  his  bosom  draws  a  length  of  sighs ; 
*  Fly,  fly,  oh !  fly  the  gathering  flames  $  the  wafis 
Are  won  by  Greece,  and  glorious  Ilionfrlls; 
Enough  to  Priam  and  to  Troy  t>efbre 
Wu  paid  i  then  strive  with  destiny  aq  note  |        , 
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Coulclluiy  mortal  hand  prevent  our  fiite, 
Th«  band,  and  this  alone^  had  saVd  the  state. 
Troy  to  thy  care  commends  her  wand'tioj^  godi  ; 
With  these  pursue  thy  fortunes  o'er  the  floods 
To  t6at  proud  city,  thou  shalt  raise  at  last, 
RetiimM  from  wand'ring  wide  the  wat'ry  waite.' 
This  said,  he  brought  fi^m  Vesta's  hallow'd  quire 
The  sacr^  wreaths,  and  everlasting  fire. 

"  Meantime  tumultuous  round  the  walls  arise 
."Shrieks,  clamours,  shouts,  and  mingle  in  the 

skies. 
And  (though  remote  my  fisther's  palace  stood. 
With  shades  surrounded,  and  a  gloomy  wood) 
Kear,  and  more  near,  approach  the  dire  alarms  ; 
^e  roice  of  woe ;  the  dreadful  din  of  arms. 
Eous'd  at  the  deaf 'ning  peal  that  roars  around, 
I  mount  the  dome,  and  listen  to  the  sound. 
Thus  o'er  the  corn,  while  furious  winds  conspire. 
Rolls  on  a  wide-devouring  blaze  of  fire ; 
-Or  some  big  torrent,  from  a  mountain's  brow, 
Bursts,  pours,  and  thunders  down  the  vale  below. 
Overwhelms  the  fields,  lajrs  walste  the  golden  grain. 
And  headlong  sweeps  the  forests  to  the  main ; 
Stunu^d  at  the  din,  the  swain  with  list'ning  ears 
Proin'some  steep  rock  the  sounding  ruin  hears. 
**  Now  H<$ctOT*s  warning  prov'd  too  clear  and 
true, 
Hie  wiles  of  fireece  appeared  in  open  view; 
The  roaring  flames  in  volumes  hug^  aspire. 
And  wrap  thy  dome,  Deiphobus,  in  fire; 
Thine,  sage  ITcalegoo,  next  strow'd  the  gronnd. 
And  stretchM  a  vast  unmeasur'd  ruin  round. 
Wide  o'er  the  waves  the  bright  Reflection  plays  ; 
The  surges  redden  with  the  distant  blaze. 
IJhen  shouts  and  trumpets  swell  the  dire  alarms  ; 
And,  though  'twas  vain,  I  madly  flew  to  arms : 
*£ager  to  raise  a  band  of  friends,  knd  pour 
Ih  one  firm  body,  to  defend  the  tow'r ; 
Rage  and  revenge  my  kindling  bosom  fire, 
Warm  and  in  arms,  to  conquer  or  expire. 
Butlo!  poor  Pantheus,  Phoebus' priest  appears. 
Just  scap'd  the  foe,  dictracted'with  bis  iSefltrs, 
The  sage  his  vaoquish'd  ^>ds  and  relics  bore,' 
Jknd  with  his  trembling  grandson  sought  the  shore. 

** '  Say,  Pantheus,  how  the  (kte  of  1 1  ion  stands  } 
^Say,  if  a  tow'r  remains  in  Trojan  hands  ?* 
'^Be  thus  with  groans ; — '  Our  lastsad  hour  is  come. 
Our  certain,  fixt,  inevitable  doom. 
Troy  once  was  great,  but  oh  !  the  scene  is  o'er. 
Her  glory  vanquish'd  !  and  her  name  no  more ! 
I'or  partial  Jove  transfers  her  past  renown 
To  Greece,  who  triumphs  in  her  burning  town  ; 
And  the  huge  monster  from  his  op'ning  side 
.  Tours  forth  her  warriors  in  an  endless  tide ; 
'With  joy  proud  Siijion  sees  the  fiaroes  aspire, 
Heaps  blaze  u^  b<aze,  and  mingles  fire  with  fire ; 
Here  thousands  pouring  through  the  gates  appear : 
Par  more  than  proud  Myceose  sent  to  war. 
Some  seize  the  passes ;  grovia  of  spears  arise, 
That  thirn  for  blood,  and  flash  against  the  skies. 
The  ^ards  but  just  maintain  a  ft»eble  fight 
With  their  fierce  foes,  amidst  the  gloomy  night* 

*•  WWIePantheus'  words,  while  ev'ry  god  inspires, 
I  flew  to  arms  ;  and  rnsh'd  amidst  the  fires. 
Where  the  loud  furies  call,  where  shouts  and  cries 
Rin^  roQuH  the  walls,  anM  thunder  in  the  skies. 
Kow  faithful  Ripheus  on  my  side  appears,     . 
With  hoary  Tphltus,  advanc'd  in  years ; 
An'l  valiant  Rypazis  and  Dyroas,  known 
By  the  pde  splcadcwtn  of  the  fUmm'riag  moon ; 


With  these  Chonebut,  Mygdon*f  generoosboyv 
Who  came,  ill-iated,  to  the  wars  of  Troy ; 
Fir'd  with  the  fair  Cassandra's  blooming  chafiBS 
To  aid  her  sire  with  unavailing  arms ; 
Ah !  brave  unhappy  youth  !— he  would  not  hear 
His  bride  inspir'd,  who  wam'd  him  from  the  war  I 

"  These  when  I  saw,  with  fierce  collected  might. 
Breathing  revenge,  and  crowding  to  the  fight ; 
With  warmth  I  thus  address'd  the  gen'roos  train  e 
*  Ye  bold,  brave  yonths,  but  bold  and  brave  in 

vaml 
If  bv  your  dauntless  souls  impdl'd,  yon  dare 
With  me  to  try  th' extremities  of  war ; ' 
You  see  our  hopeless  state;  how  every  god. 
Who  guarded  Troy,  has  left  his  oM  abode; 
Yon  aid  a  town  already  sunk  m  fire  ; 
Fly,  fly  to  arms,  and  gloriously  expire ; 
Let  all  rush  on,  and,  vanquish'd  as  we  are. 
Catch  one  last  beam  of  safety  from  denair.' 
Thus  while  my  words  inflame  the  list'nmg  crev. 
With  rage  redoubled  to  the  flight  they  flew 
As  hungry  wolves,  while  clouds  mvolve  the  day. 
Rush  fit>m  their  dens ;  and,  prowling  wide  for  prey. 
Howl  to  the  tempest,  while  the  savage  brood, 
Stretch'd  in  the  cavern,  pant  and  thint  for  blood  | 
So  through  the  town,  determin'd  to  expire, 
Through  the  thick  storm  of  darts,  and  smoke  and  firs. 
Wrapt  and  surrounded  with  the  shades  t^  night. 
We  rush'd  to  certain  death,  and  mingled  in  the  fi^it. 
'*  What  tongue  the  dreadful  slaughter  could  die- 
close? 
Or  oh  1  what  tears  could  answer  half  our  woet  ? 
The  glorious  empress  of  the  nations  round, 
Miyestic  Troy  lay  levell'd  with  the  ground; 
Her  murder'd  natives  crowded  her  abodes. 
Her  streets,  ^her  domes,  the  temples  of  her  godii 
Nor  liion  bled  akme :  her  turn  succeeds  , 
And  then  she  conquers,  and  proud  Argos  bleedt; 
Death  hi  a  thousand  forms  destructive  frown'd. 
And  woe,  despair,  and  borrour  rag'd  around. 

"  And  first  Androgeos,  whom  a  train  atteodiy 
With  style  fiamiliar  hail'd  us  as  his  friends  ; 
'  Haste,  brave  associates,  haste ;  what  dull  delay 
Itetainf  you  here,  while  others  seize  the  prey  ? 
In  flames -your  friends  have  laid  all  Ilion  waste, 
And  you  come  lagging  from  your  ships  the  last.* 
Thus  he ;  but  soon  from  our  reply  he  knows 
His  fatal  errour,'  oompass'd  round  with  foes ; 
Restrains  his  tongue,  and.  meditating  flight. 
Stops  short ; — and  startles  at  the  dreadful  sight 
So  the  pale  swain,  who  treads  upon  a  snake 
Unseen,  and  lurking  in  the  gloomy  brake. 
Soon  as  his  swelling  spires  in  circles  play, 
Starts  back,  and  ^oots  precipitate  away. 
Fierce  we  rush  in,  the  heedless  foes  surround. 
And  lay  the  wretches  breathless  on-  the  ground: 
New.  to  the  place,  with  sodden  terrour  wild  ; 
And  thus  at  first  our  flattering  fbrtuqe  smll'd. 
Then,  by  his  courage  and  success  inspir'd. 
His  wariike  train  the  brave  Clioroebits  fir'd  ; 
•  Lo !  friends,  the  road  of  safety  jou  survey  5 
Come,  fblfow  fortune,  where  she  points  the  way  ; 
Let.  each  in  Amve  arms  his  limbs  disguise. 
And  wield  the  bucklers,  that  the  foe  supplies  ; 
For  if  success  an  enemy  atteivis. 
Who  asks,  if  fiaud  or  valour  gain'd  his  ends  P 
Thb  said,  Androgeos'  crested  helm  he  wore ; 
Then,  on  his  arm,  the  ponderous  buckler  bars 
^^Mth  beauteoas  figures  grac'd,  ttlkd  wariike  prida; 
The  ftorr^iwofd  hung  gtltt'ring  at  bis  sadcr 
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likeViKMdRSplMni,  UymM,  sndtheTeH, 
Their  maiily  limbt  m  bottile  annour  drett. 
"With  gods  avene,  we  follow  to  ibe  fight* 
And,  undittmgoiib'd  in  the  •hades  of  nighty 
Mix  with  the  foes,  employ  the  murdering  fteel. 
And  plunge  whole  iqnadront  to  the  depths  of  Hell. 
'Some,  wild  with  fear,  predpttate  retreat, 
Fly  to  the  shore,  and  shelter  in  the  fleet ; 
Some  climb  the  moostroos  horse,  a  frighted  trab, 
Apd  there  lie  trembling  in  the  sides  again. 
But,  Hemv'n  against  as,  all  attempts  mnit  fisil, 
All  hopes  are  vain,  nor  courage  can  pretaii ; 
For  lo !  Cassandra,  lo !  the  royal  fair     ^ 
Fronv  Pallas*  shrine  with  loose  disbeveU'd  hair 
Bragg'd  by  the  shouting  Tictors ;— to  the  skies 
She  raised,  but  rab*d.in  Tain,  her  glowing  eyes ; 
Her  eyes    she  could  no  more— the  Grecian  bands 
H^  rudely  manacled  her  tender  hands ; 
Chonsbus  could  not  bear  that  soeoe  of  woes, 
But,  fir'd  with  fury,  flew  amidst  the  foes ; 
As  swift  we  follow  to  redeem  the  foir, 
R4sh  to  his  aid,  and  thicken  to  the  war. 
Here  from  the  temple  on  our  troop  descends 
A  stor^  of  jaYelios  from  our  Trojan  friends, 
Who  fiom  our  arms  and  helmets  deem'd  us  foes  ; 
And  hence  a  dreadful  scene  of  slaughter  rose. 
Then  all  the  Greeks  our  slender  band  iuTade, 
And  p6ur  enraged  to  seize  the  rescu'd  maid  ; 
Ai«x  with  all  the  bold  Dolopians  came. 
And  both  the  kings  of  Atrsus'  royal  name. 
So  when  the  winds  in  airy  conflict  rise, 
Jleve  South  and  West  charge  dreadful  in  the  skies: 
There  louder  Bums,  to  the  battle  borne, 
Mounts  tbe  swift  coursers  of  the  purple  mom ; 
Beneath  the  whirlwind  roar  the  bending  woods ; 
With  his  huge  trident  Neptune  strikes  the  floods : 
Teams,  storms,  and,  tempesting  the  deeps  around, 
Bares  the  broad  bosom  of  the  dark  profound. 
Those  two,  we  chas*d  by  night,  a  scattered  train. 
Now  boldly  rally,  and  appear  again. 
To  them  our  Argive  helms  and  arms  are  known. 
Our  voice  and  language  differing  from  their  own. 
We  yield  to  numbers.     By  Peneleus'  steel 
First  at  Minerva's  shrine  Cborcebus  fell. 
Hext  Ripheus  bled,  the  justest  for  of  all 
The  sons  of  Troy ;  yet  Heav'n  permits  his  foil. 
Tbe  like  sad  fote  brave  Hypanis  attends, 
And  hapless  Dymas,  slaugbteHd  by  their  friends. 
Nor  thee,  sage  Pantheus !  Phoebus'  wreaths  could 
Nor  all  thy  shining  virtues,  from  the  grave,   [save, 
Ye  dear,  dear  ruins !  and  thou,  Troy!  declare 
If  once  I  trembled  or  dedin'd  the  war : 
Midst  flames  and  fbes  a  glorious  death  I  sought. 
And  well  deserv'd  tbe  death  for  which  1  fought 
Thence  we  retreat,  our  brave  assodatct  gone, 
Pelias  and  Iphitus  were  left  alone ; 
This  slow  with  age  and  bending  to  the  grouid. 
And  that  more  tardy  from  Ulysses'  wound. 
Koif  from  the  palace-walls  tumultuous  ring 
The  shouts,  and  call  us  to  defend  the  king ; 
There  we  beheld  tbe  rage  of  flght^  and  there 
Thf  throne  of  death,  and  centre  of  the  rer; 
As  IVoy,  all  Troy  beside  had  slept  in  peace,  • 
Nor  stain'd  by  slaughter,  nor  alairm'd  by  Greece. 
Shield  lock'd  in  shield,  advance  the  Grecian  powers, 
To  burst  tbe  gates,  and  storm  the  regd  tow'rs  $ 
Fly  up  the  steep  ascent  where  danger  calls. 
And  fix  their  scaling  engines  in  the  walls. 
High  in  tbe  left  they  giasp'd  ti^»fenceful  shield, 
Tierce  in  tlie  right  tbe  rocky  nippavU  held ; 


Roofli,  tow^rtf,  and  battlemenlB  the  TVijaM  tbroft^ 
A  pile  of  ruins !  on  tbe  Greeks  below ; 
Catch  for  defence  tbe  weapons  of  despair,    , 
In  these  the  dire  extremes  of  death  and  wat? 
Now  on  their  heads  the  pond'rous  beams  are  rolVd, 
By  Troy's  first  monarchs  crusted  round  with  gold* 
Here  thronging  troops  with  glitt'ring  folcbim 

stand. 
To  guard  the  portals,  and  the  door  command* 
Straight  to  the  palace,  fir'd  with  hopes,  Igo. 
To  aid  the  vaoquish'd,  and  repel  the  foe. 
A  Secret  portico  contriv'd  behind, 
Great  Hector's  mansion  to  the  palace  join'd. 
By  which  his  hapless  princess  oft  would  bring 
Her  royal  infisnt  to  the  good  old  king. 
This  way  the  topmost  battlements  I  gain. 
Whence  the  tiPd  Trojans  threw  their  darts  iafiiB* 
Rais'd  on  a  lofty  pohit,  a  turret  rears 
Her  stately  head  nnrlvaU'd  to  the  stars ; 
From  hence  we  wont  all  Ilion  to  survey, 
Tbe  fields,  the  camp,  the  fleets,  and  rolling  let* 
With  steel  the  yieldmg  timbers  we  assail'd. 
Where  loose  the  huge  disjointed  structure  faiPd  | 
Then,  tugg'd  convulsive  from  the  shatter'd  walls. 
We  push  the  pile :  the  pond'rous  ruin  foils 
Tumbling  in  many  a  whirl,  wHh  thund'ring  soaod,- 
t)own  headlong  on  tiie  foes,  and  smokes  along  thii 

ground. 
But  crowds  on  crowds  the  burjr'd  troops  supply ; 
And  in  a  storm  the  beams  and  rocky  fragments  fly* 

"  Full  in  the  portal  rag'dwith  16ud  alarms 
Brave  Pyrrhus,  glitf  ring  in  his  brazen  arms. 
So  from  his  den,  the  winter  slept  away. 
Shoots  forth  the  bumish'd  snake  in  opeo  day; 
Who,  fed  with  every  poison  of  the  plain. 
Sheds  his  old  spoils,  and  shines  in  youth  again  $ 
Proud  of  his  golden  scales  rolls  tow'ring  on. 
And  darts  his  forky  sting,  and  glitters  on  the  Sua* 

"  To  him  the  mighty  Peripbas  succeeds. 
And  the  bold  chiefs  who  drove  his  father's  steeds  I 
With  these  the  Scyrian  bands  advance,  and  aim 
Poll  at  the  battlemenu  the  missive  flame. 
Fierce  Pyrrhus  in  the  front  with  fbrcefU  sway 
Ply'd  the  huge  axe,  and  hew'd  the  beams  away; 
The  solid  timbers  from  the  portal  tore. 
And  rent  from  ev'ry  binge  the  brazen  door. 
At  last  tbe  chief  a  mighty  op'nmg  made,  [pla3r'd: 
And.  all  th'  imperial  dome,  in  all  h*  r  length  dif* 
The  sacred  rooms  of  Ttoy's  first  monarchs  lift. 
With  Priam's  pomp,  profon'd  by  every  eye  | 
In  arms  the  centrics  to  tbe  breach  repair. 
And  stand  embody M,.  to  repel  thti  war. 

'*  Now  for  within,  the  regal  rooms  disclose. 
Loud  and  mor€  loud,  a  direful  scene  of  woes; 
'llie  roof  resounds  with  female  shrieks  and  cries» 
And  the  shrill  echo  strikes  the  distant  skies. 
Tbe  trembling  matnxM  fly  from  place  to  plaee^ 
And  kiss  tbe  pillars  with  a  last  embrace ; 
Bold  Pyrrhus  storms  with  all  hb  father's  flre ; 
The  barriers  burst ;  the  vanquisb'd  guards  retire  4 
Tlie  shatter'd  doors  the  thund'ring  engines  ply ; 
The  bolts  leap  back ;  the  sono<lin<r  binges  fly ; 
The  war  breaks  in  ;  loud  shout9  the  hontile  train  ; 
Tbe  gates  are  storm'd ;  the  foremost  soldiers  slain  t 
Through  the  wide  courts  the  crowding  Argives  roam* 
And  swarm  triumphant  round  the  rf  gal  dome. 
Not  half  so  fierce  tbe  foamy  deluge  bounds,        ' 
And  bursts  ^resistless  o'er  tb^  levied  moimds^ 
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PotuQi  dowQ  ^«  wle,  and  roaring  o*tr  tha  plain, 
Sweepi  herdsi  and  hinds,  and  bonses  to  tba  aaain. 

"  Thef^  eyes  within  the  gate  th'  Atndes  viaw'd. 
And  furious  Pyrrhu^  noWd  o'er  with  blood  ; 
Sad  they  beheld,  amid  the  mournful  scene* 
The  hundred. daughters  with  the  mother  quean, 
KtA  Priam>  self  polluting  with  his  gore 
Those  flames,  he  hallow'd  at  the  shrine  b^bim 
The  fifty  bridal  rooms,  a  work  divine ! 
(Such  were  his  hopes  of  a  long  regal  line) 
Rich  in  barbaric  gold,  with  trophies  crownM^ 
Sq Qjc  with  their  proud  support  of  piUan  .round ;  , 
And,  where  the  flamei  retire,  the  foes  possess  tin 
,     ground* 

'*  And  now,  |reat  queen,  yon  bapl^  long  to  ktwir 
The  fate  of  Pruun  in  this  general  woe. 
Whqn  with  sad  eyes  the  venerable  sira 
Beheld  his  Uion  sunk  in  hostile  fire ; 
His  palace  storm'd,  the  kfty  gates  laid  low. 
His  rich  pavillions  crowded  wiUi  tba  foa ; 
In  arms,  long  since  disusM,  the  hoary  sago 
Loads  each  stiff  languid  Innb,  that  shook  with  age| 
Girds  on  an  unperforming  sword  in  vain. 
And  runs  on  dea^i  amidi  the  hostile  train, 
Withhi  ^  oonrts,  beneath  the  v/tftfii  iky. 
An  altar  rose ;  an  aged  laurel  by ; 
That  o'er  the  hearth  and  household-goda  display^ 
A  solemn  gloom,  a  deep  majeltic  shade : 
Hither,  like  doves,  who  dosa  embody'd  fiy 
Trom  some  dark  tempest  black'ning  in  the  sky, 
*Tha  qqeen  for  refuge  with  her  daughters  tan. 
Clung  and  embracM  their  images  m  vain. 
But  when  in  cumbrous  arms  tha  king  she  apy*4* 

*  Alas  I  my  poor  unhappy  lord  V  she  ory'd, 
*Wbat  more  thnn  madnfsi,   'midst  these  dire 

alarms, 
Blov'd'ti^ee  to  load  thy  helpless  age  with  arms  ? 
Ko  aid  like  thine  this  dreadiful  hour  demands. 
But  asks  hx  other  streogtb,  far  other  hands, 
Ko !  could  my  own  dear  Hector  arm  again,    , 
My  own  dear  Hector  now  would  arm  io  vain. 
Come  to  these  altars^  here^re  all  shall  have 
One  common  refuge,  or  one  common  grave.' 
This  said,  her  aged  lord  the  queen  embrac'd. 
And  on  the  sacred  seat  the  monarch  plac'd. 

*'  When  Io !  Polites,  one  of  Priam's  sons,  fmns. 
Through  darts  and  foes,  from  sUugbt'ring  Pyrrhns 
Wounded  he  traverses  the  cloyster'd  dome,   , 
Darts  through  the  courts,  and  shoots  from  room  to 

room: 
Closi,  close  behind,  pnrMiM  the  furious  fbe. 
Just  graip'd  t^c  youth,  and  aim'd  the  fistal  blow ; 
Soon  as  within  his  parents'  iight  be  pass'd, 
Pienfd  by  the  pointed  death,  he  breatb'd  his  laet .: 
He  fell ;  a  purple  stream  ihe  pavement  dy'd. 
The  soul  comes  gushing  in  the  crimson  tide. 
The  Jking,  that  scene  impatient  to  survey,  % 

Thbugh  death  surrounds  him,  gives  hisfiury  way ; 

*  And  oh  i  may  ev'ry  violated  god, 
Siberian !  thank  tbecfor  this  de^  of  blood  ; 
(If  floods  there  are,  such  actions  to  regard,) 
Oh  r  may  they  give  thy  guilt  the  full  reward  | 
Quih,  that  a  father's  sacred  eyes  defil'd 

.With  blood,  the  blood  of  bis  dear  murdered  child  \ 

Unlike  thy  sire,  Achilles  the  divine  \ 

'(But  sure  Achilles  was  no  (ire  of  thine  1) 

Foe  as  1  was,  the  hero  deignM  to  hear      [pray'r; 

The  .guest^s,.  the  supplia^t'4,  k^g*s,  and  fiitUr'a 

To  fhneral  rites  restored  my  Hector  slain, 

And  safe  dismissed  mf  to  iny\rcalms  again.* 
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Thiiiaid,  hia  Irewblhig  ■—  mmfi  »n  I 
The  dull  dead  javelin,  that  seaicamrfch'd  the  tef 
The  wenpon  kngnishiagly  iagg?d  along. 
And,  i^Hiess,  4Ni  the  b«cklerfhintly  rwMr. 
*Thoa  then  be  first,*  replica  the  diief,  Mogo 
With  theM  sad  tidings  to  his  fhast  bekHT  s 
Begone    aoqnaint  him  with  my  orimea  in  IVof  . 
And  tell  my  siot  of  hisdeynarateboy. 
Pie  then,'  heaaidfanddrivg'dthemoQnrehnB, 
Through  ihe  warm  blood  that  isstt'A  fipom  hiaaa^^ 
Stfigg'ring  and  sliding  in  the  slipp'ff  goea. 
And  to  the  shrine  the  royal. victinL  bora ; 
Lock'd  in  the  left  be  graspathe  ailaer  haici.< 
High  in  the  right  the  fianUii  Wade  ba  maif. 
Then  to  the  Ittlt  with  all  hiafiBroa  apiilyU, 
Heplang'dtbenithleesfsldiibiiinilHasida.  . 
finch  was  the  iHe-nnhappy  Nap  iommA^ 
Who  saw  his  Troy  lie  iev^'4  with  the  greond^ 
He, -who  round  AMa  sent  Jiii  high  •€e«niMad%     - 
And  st^^otch'd his  em^teeo'erji  bondrad  landau 
Now  lies  a  haidleii  camaie  on  the  shore, 
Theman,-thaBseoaroh,«nd  thanahsanomofwl 
Then,  «or  tiU  then,  1  leai'd  tbe  fnriaoa  fce»' 
Struck  with  thai  soene  of  unexampled  wee  } 
fiooQ  as  I  snw  the  ■rarder'd  king  awpiie^ 
His  old  eanipear,  my  veaefaUe  sine, 
Mv  pahMie,  eon,  and  ceosari  left  Miiwd, 
All,  all,  at  onoe  name  rushing  on  my  mind^ 
I  gaz'd  around,  Jiwt  not  a  friend  waa  thefa| 
My  hapless  friends,  abandon'd  to  despair,  * 
Had  leap'd  down  headlong  lioo  ihe Jdf^  •pira^ 
Tir»d  with  their  toils  i  or  fdmig'd  aaiftdat  the  iMik 

*'  Thus  leftakma,  and  wanid!ring,  i  aorrej 
Where  iMinbling  Helen  okne  and  silent  iaf 
In  Vesta's  porch;  aad  by  the  dismal  glavn 
Of  rolling  fiamesdiseem  the  fiital  fair; 
Theeommon  plague',  by Trsy and Gseecealhm i^d f 
She  fcar'd  alike  xbm  vengafol  tVojan  awoed. 
Her  iiJnr'doQuotry,  and  abandon'd  kaA> 
Fast  by  the  shrine  I  anr'd  the  luifc^  doma^ 
And  aU  my  aaul  was  kindled  into  flame  s 
My  ruia'd  country  to  inrenge^  I  stood 
In  wrath  resolv'd  to  shed  her  impiesis  Meed. 
<  Shall  she^  this  gnilty  fair,  letamin  peaoe, 
A  queen,  triumphsnt,  throogh  the  realma  «f ' 

Greeoa, 
And  see,  attended  by  her  Phrygian  tpaia, 
Her  home,  her-parsnta,  spousa,  and  aeos  agnii^  \ 
For  herourst  cauae  shaH  eagibg  Asmas  desOnoy 
The  stately  structures  of  imperial  Troy  ? 
So  many  slaugbters  drenehtbe  Dnrdaa  shoiwf 
And  Priam's  self  lie  weltering  in  his'goie  ^ 
No  !^— she  shaH  die«-4W  tho^  tiie  ^iemr  gal« 
No  fisme,  fia  triumph  fbr  a  woman  slain; 
Yet  if  Uy  ij^st  revenge  the  tmitnns  bleed, 
The  world  consesding  will  apptsod  the  deed  % 
Tott^^ownwengeanoe  1  devote  her  itead. 
And  the  great  spiriu  of  onr  hemee  dead.' 

"Thnawhilelfav'dy  I  aaw  my  macher  riseg 
Confest  agoddflsa,  to  my  wonHlniigcyea, 
In  poR^  umisnal,  and  divinely  briglit ;     m 
Her  ber^ny  gidines  pieic'd  the  afaadea  of  night  % 
Such  she  appear'd,  as  when  In  Heav'n's  abodes 
She  sUnea  m  all  her  glariea  to  the  gods> 
Joat  rais'd  la  strike,  my  liand  aha  gently  took. 
Then  from  bar  ffosy^ipe  the  goddem  spoken   [on? 

"  *  Whatwiwihsoiilsroeaovsngeanoedrivestiiea 
Are  we  no  algecls  of  thy  eare,  my  wotK^ 
imnk  of  Anobiie^  and  hishelplesailt. 
Thy  hpniyaii««|ipoir4lo  hoitiUing»| 
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Think  if  thy  dear  Creiisa  yet  survive, 
Think  if  thy  child,  the  young  liilus  live ; 
Whom,  ever  hovVing  round,  the  Greeks  encloee. 
From  ev'ry  side  endangered  by  the  foes ; 
And,  but  my  care  withstood,  the  ruthless  6word 
Long  since  had  slaughtered,  or  the  flames  devour'd. 
Nor  beauteous  Helen  now,  nor  Paris  blame, 
Her  guilty  charms,  or  his  unhappy  flame ; 
The  gods,  my  son,  th*  immortal  gods  destroy 
This  glorious  empire,  and  the  tow*rs  of  Troy, 
Hence  then  retire,  retire  without  delay. 
Attend  thy  mother,  and  her  words  obey; 
Look  up,  for  lo  !   I  clear  thy  clouded  eye 
From  the  thick  midst  of  dim  mortality ; 
Where  yon  rude  piles  of  shattered  ramparts  rise. 
Stone  rent  from  stone,  in  dreadful  ruin  lies,  [flies : 
And  black  with  rolling  smoke  the  dusty  whirlwind 
There,   Neptune's  trident  breaks  the   bulwarks 

down, 
There,  from  her  basis  heaves  the  trembling  town  j 
Heav'n's  awful  queen,  to  urge  the  Trojan  fate, 
Here  storms  tremendous  at  the  Scaan  gate : 
Radiant  in  arms  the  furious  goddess  stands, 
And  from  the  navy  calls  her  Argivebands. 
On  yon  high  tow'r  the  martial  maid  behold, 
TVith  her  dread  Gorgon  blaze  in  clouds  of  gold. 
Great  Jove  himself  the  sons  of  Greece  inspires. 
Each  arm  he  strengthens,  and  each  soul  be  fires. 
Against  the  Trojans,  from  the  bright  abodes, 
See  !  where  the  thund*rer  calls  th'  embattled  gods. 
Strive  then  no  more  with  Heav'n ; — but  oh !  retreat, 
Ourself  will  guide  thee  to  thy  father's  seat; 
Oiirsclf  will  cover  and  befriend  thy  flight* 
She  said,  and  sunk  within  the  shades  of  night ; 
And  lo !  the  gods  with  dreadful  faces  frown'd. 
And  lower'd,  majestically  stem,  around. 
Then  fell  proud  Ilion's  bidwarks,  tow'rs,  and  spires; 
Then  Troy,  though  raised  by  Neptune,  sunk  in  fires. 
So  when  an  aged  ash,  whose  honours  rise 
From  some  steep  mountain  towering  to  the  skies. 
With  many  an  axe  by  shouting  swains  is  ply'd. 
Fierce  they  repeat  the  strokes  from  every  side ; 
The  tall  tree  trembling,  as  the  blows  go  round. 
Bows  the  high  head,  and  nods  to  every  wound : 
At  last  quite  vanquished,  with  a  dreadful  peal. 
In  one  loud  groan  rolls  crashing  down  the  vale. 
Headlong  with  half  the  shattered  mountain  flies. 
And  stretch 'd  out  huge  in  length  th'  unmeasured 
ruin  lies. 
*•  Now,  by  the  goddess  led,  I  bend  my  way. 
Though  javelins  hiss,  and  flames  around  me  play ; 
With  sloping  spires  the  flames  obliquely  fly. 
The  glancing  darts  turn  innocently  by. 
Soon  as,  these  various  dangers  past,  I  come 
Within  my  rev' rend  father's  ancient  dome. 
Whom  first  I  sought,  to  bear  his  helphss  age 
Safe  o'er  the  mountiiinn,  far  from  hostile  rage ; 
An  cxiPd  life  disdaining  to  enjoy, 
He  stands  determin'd  to  expire  with  Tr6y : 
*  Fly  you,  who  health,   and  youth,  and  strength 

maintain, 
Yon,  whose  warm  blood  beats  high  in  every  vein ; 
For  me  bad  Heav'n  decree<l  a  longer  date, 
Heav'n  had  prestrv'd  for  me  the  I^rdan  state ; 
Too  much  of  life  already  have  I  koown. 
To  see  my  country's  fill  prevent  my  own  ; 
Think  then,  thisa<;cd  corse  with  Ilion  fell. 
And  take,  oh  !  take  your  solemn  last  farewell : 
For  death — thpse  hands  that  office  yet  can  do: 
If  not — III  bf'g  it  from  the  pitying  foe. 
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At  least  the  soldier  for  my  spoils  will  come ; 
Nor  heed  I  now  the  honours  of  a  tomb. 
Grown  to  my  friends  an  useless  heavy  load, 
I/»ng  have  I  liv'd,  abhorr'd  by  every  god, 
Since,  in  his  wrath,  high  Heaven's  almighty  sir* 
Blasted  these  limbs  with  his  avenging  fire.' 

"  Thiui  he ;  and  obstinately  bent  appcarsi 
The  mournful  family  stand  round  in  tears. 
Myself;  my  shrieking  wife,  my  weeping  son. 
Friends,  servants,  all,  entroat  him  to  be  gone^ 
Nor  to  the  gcm^ral  ruin  add  his  own  ; 
Rid  him  be  reconcil'd  to  life  once  more, 
Nt>r  urge  a  fate,  that  flew  too  swift  before. 
Unmov'd,  he  still  determines  to  maintain 
His  cruel  purpose,  and  we  plead  in  vain. 

"  Once  more  I  hurry  to  lh«?  dire  alarmty 
To  end  a  miserable  life  in  arms  ; 
For  oh !  what  measures  could  I  now  pursue, 
When  death,  and  only  death,  was  left  in  view  ? 
*  To  fly  the  foe,  and  leave  your  age  alone, 
Cotdd  such  a  sire  propose  to  such  a  s«>n  ^ 
If  'tjs  by  your's  and  Heaven's  high  will  decreed. 
That  you,  and  all,  with  hapless  Troy,  must  bleed: 
If  not  her  least  remains  you  deign  to  save; 
Behold  !  the  door  lies  open  to  the  grave. 
Pyrrhus  will  soon  be  here,  all  covered  o'er 
And  red  from  venerable  Priam's  gore  ; 
Who  stabb'd  the  son  before  the  father's  view^ 
Then  at  the  shrine  the  royal  father  slew. 
Why,  heavenly  mother !  did  thy  guanlian  car* 
Snatch  me  from  fires,  and  shield  me  in  the  war  ? 
Within  these  n  alls  to  see  the  Grecians  roam. 
And  purple  slaughter  stride  around  the  dome  ; 
To  see  my  murder'd  consort,  sou,  and  sire, 
Steep'd  in  each  other's  blood,  on  heaps  expire ! 
Arms!  arms!  my  friends,  with  speed  my  anxui 

supply, 
Tis  our  last  hour,  and  summons  us  to  die; 
My  arms  ! — in  vain  you  hold  me, — let  me  i 
Give,  give  me  back  this  moment  to  the  foe. 
'Ti:^  nell — we  will  not  tamely  parish  all. 
But  die  reveng'd,  and  triumph  in  our  fall.* 

"  Now  rusbins;  forth,  in  radiant  arms,  I  wield 
The  sword  once  more,  and  gripe  the  pond'rouf 

shield. 
When,  at  the  door,  my  weeping  spouse  I  meet, 
TTie  fiiir  Creiisa,  who  embrac'd  my  feet, 
And  clinging  rouiul  them,  with  distraction  wild, 
Rrach'd  to  my  arms  my  dear  unhappy  child : 
And  •  Oh  !'  she  cries,  •  if  bent  on  death  thou  rnn, 
Take,  take  with  thee,   thy  wretched  wife  and 

son; 
Or,  if  one  glimmering  hope  from  arms  appear, 
Dcfeiid  these  walls,  and  try  thy  valour  here ; 
Ah !  who  shall  guard  thy  sire,  when  thou  -art  ilain. 
Thy  child,  or  me,  thy  consort  once  in  vain  V 
TTius  while  she  raves,  the  vaulted  dome  replies 
To  her  loud  shrinks,  and  agonizing;  cries. 

**  When  lo !  a  woud'rous  prodigy  ap(>ears, 
For  while  each  parent  kiss'd  the  boy  with  tcan^ 
Sudden  a  circling  flame  was  seen  to  spread 
With  beams  refulgent  round  lulus'  head; 
Then  on  his  locks  th»'  lambent  glory  preys, 
And  harmless  fires  around  his  templi-s  bbze. 
Trembling  and  pale  wf  quench  with  busy  car« 
The  sacred  fires,  and  shake  his  flaming  hair. 
But  old  Ai|(chiscs  lifts  bis  joyful  eyes, 
His  handt^  and  voice,  in  transport,  to  the  sktes« 
"  *  Almiglity  Jove !  iu  glory  ihronM  on  higt^ 
This  once  regards  yi  with  a  ^lacigus  eye; 
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If  e'er  our  vows  deservM  thy  aid  divtoe, 
Voachsafe  thy  sucxxiar,  and  conflrm  thy  sign.' 
Scarce  bad  he  spolie,  when  sudden  fitHn  the  pole, 
Full  on  the  led,  the  happy  thandcrf  roll ; 
A  star  shot  sweeping  through  the  shades  of  nigfai, 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  light, 
That  o*er  the  palace,  gliding  from  above, 
To  point  our  way,  descends  in  Ida's  grove ; 
Then  left  a  long  continued  stream  in  view, 
The  track  still  glittering  where  the  giory  fleir. 
The  flame  past  gleaming  with  a  bluish  glare, 
And  smokes  of  sulphur  fill  the  tainted  air. 

"  At  this  convincM,  arose  my  reverend  sire, 
AddressM  the  gods,  and  haiPd  the  sacred  Are. 
'  Proceed,  my  friends,  no  longer  I  delay, 
But  instant  follow  where  you  lead  the  way. 
Ye  gods,  by  these  your  omens,  vou  ordain 
That  from  the  womb  of  fate  shall  rise  again. 
To  Hght  and  life,  a  glorious  secord  Troy ; 
Then  save  this  house,  and  this  auspick>us  boy ; 
Convinced  by  omens  so  divinely  bright, 
I  9o>  my  son,  companion  of  thy  flight.' 
Thus  he — and  nearer  now  in  curling  spires 
Through  the  long  walls  roU'd  on  the  roaring  fires. 
'  Haste  then,  my  rfre,'  I  cry'd,  *  my  neck  ascend, 
With  joy  beneath  your  sacred  load  I  bead; 
Together  will  we  share,  where'er  I  go, 
One  common  welfare,  or  one  common  woe. 
Ourself  with  care  will  young  Itilus  lead ; 
Af  safer  distance  you  my  spouse  succeed ; 
Heed  too  these  oiders,  ye  attendant  train ; 
Without  the  wall  stands  Ceres'  vacant  fane, 
Bab'd  on  a  mount;  an  aged  cypress  near, 
PreserT*d  for  ages  with  religious  fear ; 
Thither,  from  diflSsrent  roads  assembling,  come. 
And  meet  embody^d  at  the  sacred  dome : 
Thou,  thou,  my  sire,  our  gods  and  relics  bear; 
lliese  hands,  yet  horrid  with  the  stains  of  war, 
Refirain  their  touch  unhallow'd  til)  the  day, 
When  the  pure  stream  shall  wash  the  goilt 
away.' 

*'  Now,  with  a  lion's  spoils  bespread,  I  take 
My  sire,  a  pleasing  burthen,  on  by  back ; 
Close  clinging  to  my  bartd,  and  pressing  nigh, 
With  steps  unequal  tripp'd  Itilus  by ; 
Behind,  my  lov*d  Creiisa took  her  way; 
Through  every  lonely  dark  recess  we  stray : 
And  I,  who  late  th'  embattled  Greeks  could  dare. 
Their  flying  darts,  and  whole  embody'd  war. 
Now  take  alarm,  while  hoirours  reign  around, 
At  every  breeze,  and  start  at  every  sountl. 
With  faocy'd  fears  my  busy  thoughts  were  wild 
For  my  dear  father,  and  endanger*d  child. 

"  Now,  to  the  city  gates  approaching  tiear, 
1  seem  the  sound  of  trampling  feet  to  hear. 
Alarm'd,  my  sire  look'd  forwaid  through  the  shade. 
And,  '  Fly  my  son,  they  come,  they  come !'  be 

said; 
'  Lo !  from  their  shields  I  see  the  splendours  stream ; 
And  ken  distinct  the  helmeCs  fiery  gleam:' 
And  here,  some  envious  god,  in  Uiis  dismay. 
This  sudden  terroor,  snatch'd  my  sense  away. 
For  while  o'er  devious  paths  I  wildly  trod, 
Studious  to  wander  from  the  beaten  road ; 
I  lost  my  dear  Creiisa,  nor  can  tall 
From  that  sad  moment,  if  by  fote  she  fell ; 
Or  sunk  fatigu'd ;  or  straggled  from  tttb  train  ; 
But  ah  !  she  never  blest  these  eyes  again ! 
Nor,  til!  to  Ceres'  ancient  wall  we  came, 
Pid  I  snqiect  her  lost,  nor  mm  the  dame. 


There  all  the  train  assembled,  aft  Imt  she. 
Lost  to  her  friends,  her  fiither,  son,  and  roK 
What  men,  what  fods  did  my  wild  futy  spare  ^ 
At  both  I  ra^'d,  and  madden'd  with  despair. 
In  Troy4  last  ruins  did  I  ever  know 
A  scene  so  cmel !  such  transcendent  woe ! 
Our  gods,  my  son,  and  fkther,  to  the  train 
I  next  commend,  and  hide  th«m  in  the  plain ; 
TbeA  fly  for  Troy,  and  shine  in  arms  again. 
Kesohr'd  the  burning  town  to  wander  o'er. 
And  tempt  the  dangers  that  I  scap'd  before. 
Now  to  the  gate  I  run  with  fnrioiA  haste. 
Whence  first  from  Ilion  to  theplain  I  past ; 
Dart  round  my  eyes  in  erery  place  in  vain. 
And  tread  my  former  footsteps  o'er  again. 
Surroundhig  horronrs  all  my  soul  affright; 
And  more,  the  dreadful  silence  of  the  night 
Next  to  my  house  I  flew  without  delay. 
If  thenS  i^  haply  there  she  bent  her  way. 
In  vain — the  conquering  foes  were  enter'd  tbm  j 
High  o'er  the  dome,  the  flames  emblaze  the  air; 
Fierce  to  devour,  the  fiery  tempest  flies, 
Swells  in  the  wind,  and  thunders  to  the  skiet. 
Back  to  th'  embattled  citadel  I  ran. 
And  search'd  her  father's  regal  waUs  in  vain. 
ITlysses  now,  and  Phoenix  I  survey. 
Who  gnard,  in  Juno's  fane,  the  gather'd  prey : 
In  one  huge  heap  the  TVojan  wealth  was  roWi^ 
Refulgent  robes,  and  bowls  of  massy  gold; 
A  pile  of  tables  on  the  pavement  nods, 
Snatch'd  ftom  the  blazing  temples  of  the  gods. 
A  mighty  train  of  shrieking  mothers  bound, 
Stood  with  their  captive  children  trembling  roimd. 
Yet  more — I  boldly  raiseiny  voice  on  high, 
And  in  the  shade  on  dear  Creiisa  cry  ; 
Call  on  her  name  a  thousand  thnes  m  Tain, 
But  still  repeat  the  darling  name  again. 
Thus  while  I  rare  and  roll  my  searching  eyes. 
Solemn  and  slow  I  saw  her  shade  arise, 
The  form  enlarg'd  mimetic  mov'd  along ; 
Fear  rais'd  niy  hair,  And  bomrar  ^ain'd  013^ 

tongne : 
Thus  as  I  stood  ^maz'd,  the  heavenly  fisir 
^Ith  these  mild  accents  sooth'd  my  fierce  despair: 

"  *  Why  with  excess  of  sorrow  laves  in  vain 
My  dearest  lord,  at  what  the  gods  ordain  ? 
Oh  could  I  share  thy  toils ! — but  fate  denies ; 
And  Jove,  dread  Jove,  the  sovereign  of  the  aki^ 
In  long,  long  exile,  art  thau  doom'd  to  sweep 
Seas  after  seas,  and  plough  the  wafry  deep. 
Hesperia  shall  be  thine,  where  Tybcr  glides 
Through  fruitful  realms,  and  rolls  in  essy  tide*. 
There  shall  thy  fates  a  happier  lot  provide, 
A  glorious  empire,  and  a  royal  bride. 
Then  let  your  sorrows  for  Creiisa  cease ; 
For  know,  I  never  shall  be  led  to  Greece ; 
Nor  feel  the  victor's  chain,  nor  captive's  shame, 
A  slave  to  some  imperious  Argive  dame, 
No ! — bom  a  princess,  sprung  from  Heav'n  aboi?e, 
Ally'd  to  Vends,  and  deriv'd  from  Jove, 
Saored  from  Greece,  'tis  minej  in  these  abodes. 
To  serve  the  glorious  mother  of  the  gods. 
Farewell ;  and  to  our  son  thy  care  approve^ 
Our  son,  the  pledge  of  our  coinmntual  love.' 

"  Thus  she;  and  as  I  wept,  and  wish'd  to  sty 
Ten  thousand  things,  dSssolv'd  in  air  away. 
Thrice  round  her  neck  my  eager  arms  I  threw  ; 
Thrice  from  mv  empty  arms  Uie  phanlom  flew. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  with  momentary  fD|^t, 
Swift  at  a  flfeetiiis.Tisioa  Of  tile  nigbt 
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Kow,  day  approaching,  to  my  longing  tndn, 

From  niinM  (lion  I  return  again ; 

lb  whom,  with  woiMler  and  siirptite,  1  find 

A  mig^hty  crowd  of  new  companiook  join'd  ^ 

A  host  uf  lulling  exiles  round  me  stand. 

Matrons,  and  men,  a  itiiserable  band  ; 

Faj^cr  the  wretch*'S  pour  from  every  kide. 

To  share  my  fortunes  on  the  foamy  tide ; 

Valiant,  and  arm'd,  my  conduct  they  implore. 

To  lead  and  fix  them  on  seme  foreign  shore : 

And  now,  o'er  Ida  with  an  early  ray 

l^lames  the  bright  star,  that  leads  the  golden  day* 

No  hopes  of  aid  in  view,  and  every  gate 

Poasest  by  Qretfcc,  at  length  I  yield  to  fate*. 

Safe  o'er  Che  hill  my  father  J  convey, 

And  bear  the  venerable  load  away.*' 


VIRGIL'S  mSZlD. 


AtCUMtNT. 

iBscAi  proceeds  in  his  relation :  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  fleet  in  which  he  tailed,  and  the 
success  of  his  first  voyage  to  'llirace:  from 
thence  be  directs  his  course  to  Deloa,  and  asks 
the  oracle  what  place  the  gods  had  «ppointed 
for  his  habitation  ?  By  a  mistake  of  the  oracle's 
answer,  he  settles  in  Crete ;  bis  household  gods 
irive  him  the  true  seiue  of  the  oracle  in  a  dream, 
fle  follows  their  advice,  and  makes  the  beat  of 
hit  way  for  Italy :  he  is  oast  on  several  shores, 
and  meets  with  very  surprising  adventures,  till 
at  length  he  lands  on  Sicily ;  where  his  father 
Anchises  dies.  This  is  the  place  which  he  was 
sailing  from,  when  the  tempest  rose,  and  threw 
him  upon  the  Carthaginian  coast. 


"  When  Hcav'n  destroyed,  by  too  severe  a  &te. 
The  throne  of  l^riam,  and  the  Phrygian  state, 
When  Troy,  though  Neptune  raisM  her  bulwarks 

round, 
The  pride  of  Asia,  smok'd  upon  the  ground ; 
We  sought  in  vacant  regions  new  abodes, 
Caird  by  the  guidiug  omens  of  the  gods. 
Secret,  a  sudden  navy  we  provide. 
Beneath  Antandros,  and  the  hills  of  Ide.      [train, 
Doubtful,  where  Ileav'n  would  fix  our  wandering 
Our  gathered  powers  prepare  to  ploui^h  the  main. 
Scarce  had  the  summer  shot  a  genial  ray ; 
My  sire  commands  the  canvass  to  display^ 
And  steer  wherever  fate  should  point  the  way. 
With  tears  I  leave  the  port,  my  native  shore, 
And  those  dear  fields,  where  Ilion  rose  before 
An  exil'd  wretch,  I  lead  into  the  floods. 
My  sou,  my  friends,  and  all  my  vanquish'd  gofls. 
"  The  warlike  Thracians  till  a  boundless  plain. 
Sacred  to  Mars,  Lycurgus'  ancient  reicn  j 
Ally'd  to  Troy,  while  fortune  own'd  licr  cause  ; 
The  same  their  gods  and  hospitable  laws ; 
Thither,  with  fatea  averse,  my  c*oursc.  I  bore. 
And  raii'd  a  town  amid  the  winding  shore. 


Then  from  my  name  the  rising  city  call, 

And  fetretch  along  the  strand  tb'  embattled  walL 

Here  to  my  mother,  and  the  favouring  goda, 

I  oflfer'd  victims  by  the  rolling  floods; 

But  slew  a  stately  bull  to  mighty  Jove, 

Who  reigns  the  sovereign  of  the  pow'cs  above. 

*'  RaisM  on  a  mount,  a  cornel  grove  was  nigh. 
And  a/ith  thiek  branches  stood  a  myrtle  by.- 
With  verdant  boughs  tp  shade  my  alUrs  round, 
I  came,  and  try'd  to  rend  them  from  the  gi^ound. 
When  lo !  ti  horrid  .prodi^  I  see ; 
For  scarce  my  hands  had  wrenched  the  rooted  tret, 
Wh«;n,  from  the  fibres,  drops  of  orioMon  gore 
Ran  tricklmg  down,  and  stainM  the  sable  shore. 
Amaz'd,  I  shook  with  bofrour  and  affright. 
My  blood  all  cunlled  at  the  dreadful  sigbt  j 
Curious  the  latent  causes  to  explore. 
With  ti^mbKng  hands  a-second  plant  Itore; 
That  second  woanded  plant  distilled  around 
Red  dro|)s  of  blood,  and  sprinkled  all  the  ground. 
Rack'd  with  a  thousand  fears,  devout  I  bow*d 
To  every  nymph,  and  Thracia's  guardian  god. 
These  omens  to  avert  by  pow'r  divine. 
And  kindly  grant  a  more  auspicious  sign. 
But  when  once  more  we  tugg*d  with  totling  baiidff, 
And  eager  bent  my  knees  against  the  sands ; 
Live  I  to  speak  it  ? — from  the  tomb  I  hear 
'   hollow  groan,  that  shock'd  my  trembling  ear, 
*  How  can  thy  pious  hands,  .£neas,  rend 
The  bnry'd  body  of  thy  hapless  friend  -, 
This  stream  that  trickles  firom  the  wounded  tree 
Is  Trojan  hlood,  and  once  ally'd  to  thee. 
Ah !  fly  thu  barbarous  land,  tliis  guilty  shore, 
Fly,  fly  the  fate  of  murder'd  Polydore. 
This  grove  of  lances,  from  my  body  slain. 
Now  blooms  with  vegetable  life  again.' 

"  Then,  asamaz'd,  in  deep  suspense  I  hong. 
Fear  raisM  my  hair,  and  horrour  chain'd  my 
Ill-fated  Priam,  when  the  Grecian  pow'rs  [tonguo. 
With  a  cliise  siege  begirt  the  Dardan  tow'rs, 
No  more  confiding  in  the  strength  of  Troy, 
Sent  to  the  Thracian  prince  the  hapless  boy. 
With  mighty  treasutes,  to  support  him  there, 
Remov'd  from  all  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
This  wretch,  when  Ilion^s  better  fortunes  cease, 
ClosM  with  the  proud  victorious  arms  of  Gi«ece) 
Broke  throtigh  all  sacred  lawn,  and  uncontrolled 
Destroyed  his  royal  charge,  to  seize  the  gold. 
CursM  gold!— how  high  will  daring  morula  rise 
In  ev*ry  guilt,  to  reach  tht-  glittering  prize  ? 
Soon  as  my  soul  recqver'd  from  her  fears, 
Before  my  father  and  tbe  gathered  peers, 
I  lay  the  dreadful  omens  of  the  goda; 
All  vote  at  once  to  Ay  the  dire  abodes ; 
I'o  leave  th'  unhospitable  realm  behind. 
And  spread  our  opening  canvass  to  the  wind. 
Put  first  we  paid  the  rites  to  Polydore, 
And  raised  a  mighty  tomb  amid  the  shore. 
Next,  to  his  ghost,  adom'd  with  cypress  bought 
And  sable  wreaths,  two  solemn  altars  rose  ; 
With  1am<-ntable  cries  ard  hair  unbound. 
The  Troj  n  dames  in  order  mov*d  around. 
Warm  milk  and  sacred  blood  in  bowls  we  brongbt, 
To  lure  the  spirit  with  the  minded  draught ; 
Composed  the  soul ;  and,  with  a  dismal  knelj^ 
Took  thrice  the  melancholy  last  farewell. 

*'  Soon  as  our  fleet  couH  trust  the  smiling  sea. 
And  the  soft  bree:i;e  had  smoothM  the  waf  ry  way  ; 
Caird  by  the  whisp'riug  gale*,  we  rig  the  ships. 
Crowd  round  tbe  ^oi^  igid^nch  into  the  deeply 
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Swift  fhus  fhe  port  onr  enger  cour^  we  ply, 
And  lands  and  tDwns  roll  backward,  as  we  fly. 

**  By  Doris  lov'd,  and  Ocean's  azure  god, 
Lies  a  (air  isle  amid  tb'  ^igean  flood  *, 
Which  Phoebns  flx*d ;  for  once  she  wander'd  round 
The  shores,  and  floated  on  the  vast  profound. 
But  no#  unmovM,  the  peopled  region  braves 
Tile  roaring  whirlwinds,  and  the  furious  waves. 
Safe  in  her  open  ports  the  sacred  isle 
ReceivM  us,  harrassM  with  the  naval  toil. 
Our  reirer»ttce  due  to  Fhcebos'  town  we  pay, 
And  holy  Anius  meets  us  on  the  way ; 
Anius,  whose  brows  the  wreaths  and  laurels  grace, 
Priest  of  the  god,  and  sovereign  of  the  place. 
Well-pleas*d  to  see  our  train  the  shore  ascend. 
He  flew  to  meet  my  sire,  his  ancient  friend : 
In  hospitable  guise  onr  hands  he  prest,' 
Then  to  the  palace  led  each  hononr'd  guest 
To  Phoebus'  aged  temple  I  repair. 
And  suppliant  to  the  god  prefer  my  prayV  t 
'  Tb  wand'ring  wretches,  who  in  exile  roam, 
Grant,  O  Thymbrsean  god !  a  settled  home : 
Oh!   grant  thy  suppliants,  their  long  labours 

past, 
A  race  to  flourish,  and  a  town  to  last ;    ' 
Prwerve  this  little  second  Troy  in  peace, 
SnatcbM  from  Achilles  and  the  sword  of  Greece ; 
Vouchsafe,  great  father,  some  auspicious  sign  j 
And  oh !  inform  us  with  thy  light  divine. 
Where  lies  our  way  ?  and  what  auspicious  guide. 
To  foreign  realms  shall  lefid  us  o*er  the  tide  ?* 
**  Sudden,  the  dire  alarm  the  temple  took ; 
The  laurels,  gates,  and  lofty  mountains,  shook* 
Burst  with  a  dreadful  roar,  the  veils  display 
The  hallow'd  tripods  in  the  fisce  of  day. 
Humbled  ire  fell ;  then,  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
We  hear  these  accents  in  an  awful  sound : 
'  Ye  valiant  sons  of  Troy,  the  land  that  bore 
Your  mighty  ancestors  to  light  before. 
Once  more  their  great  defendants  shall  embrace ; 
Go— «oek  the  fincient  mother  of  your  race. 
There  the  wide  world,  /Eneas'  honse  shall  sway, 
And  down,  from  son  to  son,  th'  imperial  power 
convey.* 
'*  Thus  Ph«ebns  spoke ;  and  joy  tumultuous  fir*d 
The  thronging  crowds ;  and  eager  all  enquired. 
What  realm,  what  town,  his  oracles  ordain. 
Where  the  kind  god  wbuld  fix  the  wand'ring  train  ? 
Then  in  his  mind  my  sire  revolving  o'er 
The  long,  long  records  6f  the  times  before : 
'  Learn,  ye  aatembled  peers,'  he  cries, '  from  me. 
The  happy  rekim  the  lAws  of  fate  decree; 
Fair  Crete  sublimely  tow'rs  amid  the  floods, 
Proud  nurse  of  Jove;  the  sovereign  of  the  gods. 
There  ancient  Ida  stands,  and  thence  we  trace 
The  fhrst  memorials  of  theThyan  race; 
A  hundred  cities  the  blest  isle  contains, 
And  boosts  a  va^^t  extent  of  fruitful  plains. 
Hence  our  film'd  ancestor,  old  Teuccr,  bore 
Hk  course,  and  gnin'd  the  fair  jRhaetean  short, 
There  the  great  chief  the  seat  of  empire  chose, 
B+'fbre  proud  Troy's  majestic  structures  rose ; 
Till  iben,  if  rightly  I  n-cord  the  tale, 
Our  old  forefather)  till'd  the  lowly  vale, 
f'lom  hence  arriv'd  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
Henoo  her  loud  cymbals  and  her  sacred  woods : 
Hence,  at  her  rites  religious  silence  reigns,    ' 
And  lions  whirl  her  chariot  o'er  tlie  plains. 
Then  fly  we  speedy  where  the  gods  command, 
Ippeave  th«wiiidS|  tnd  seek  tiieCfetoa  land  « 


Nor  distant  is  the  shore ;  if  Jove  but  smfle, . 
Three  days  shall  waft  us  to  the  blissful  isle.^ 

"  This  said ;  he  slays  the  victims  due,  and  I 
In  haste  the  smoking  altars  of  the  gods. 
A  bull  to  Phoebus,  and  a  bull  was  dain 
To  thee,  great  Neptune,  monarch  of  the'  main  s 
A  milkwhite  ewe  to  ev'ry  western  breeze, 
A  black,-  to  ev'ry  storm  that  sweeps  the  seat. 
Now  ftime  reports  Idomeneus'  retreat, 
ExpelI'd  and  banifth'd  from  the  throne  tf  Crete  | 
Free  from  the  foe  the  vacant  region  lay : 
We  leave  the  Delian  shore,  and  plough  the  wat'r^ 

way. 
By  fruitful  Naxos,  d'er  the  flood  we  fly. 
Where  to  the  Bacchanals  the  hills  reply^; 
By  green  Donysa  next  and  Faros  steer. 
Where,  white  in  air,  her  glitt'ring  rocks  appear. 
Thence  through  the  Cjrclades  the  navy  glides. 
Whose  clust'ring  islands  stud  the  silver  tides. 
Loud  shout  the  sailors,  and  to  Crete  we  fly ; 
*  To  Crete;  our  country,'  was  the.meral  cry. 
Swift  shoots  the  fleet  before  tho  dnving  blast. 
And  on  the  Cretan  shore  descends  at  lafct 

'*  With  eager  speed  I  frame  a  town,  and  call 
From  ancient  Pergamus  the  sising  wall. 
Pleas'd  with  the  nadie,  my  Trojans  I  command 
To  raise  strong  tow'rs,  and  settle  in  the  land. 
Soon  as  our  lusty  jrouth  the  fleet  oonld  mooTi 
And  draw  the  vessels  on  the  sandy  shore, 
Some  join  tha  nuptial  bands:  with  bnsy  toil' 
Their  fellows  plough  the  new-discover'cl  soiL 
To  frame  impartial  laws  I  bend  my  cares. 
Allot  the  dwellings,  and  assign  the  shares. 
When  lo !  from  standing  ahr  and.poison'd  s 
A  sudden  plague  with  dire  contagion  flies. 
On  com  and  trees  the  dreadful  pest  b^;an  ; 
And  last  the  fierce  infection  seiz'd  on  roan. 
They  breathe  thenr  smis  in  air  j  or  drag  with  pais 
Their  lives,  now  lengthen'd  out  for  woes,  in  vidil  | 
Their  wonted  food  the  blasted  fields  deny. 
And  the  red  dog-star  fires  the  sultry  sky. 
My  sire  advis'd,  to  measure  back  the  noaln. 
Consult,  and  beg  the  Delian  god  ag^in 
To  end  our  woes,  his  socoour  to  display. 
And  to  our  wand'rings  point  the  certain  way. 

'*  'Twas  night ;  soft  slumbers  bad  the  worM. 
possest. 
When,  as  I  lay  composed  in  pleasing  rest. 
Those  gods  I  bore  fipom  flaming  Troy,  arise 
In  awful  figtires  to  my  wond'riug  eyes  : 
Close  at  my  couch  they  stood,  divinely  bright. 
And  shone  distinct  by  Cynthia's  gleaming:  lights 
Then,  to  dispel  the  cares  that  rack'd  my  breast. 
These  words  the  visionary  pow'rs  addrest : 

**  *  Those  truths  the  god  in  Delos  would  repes^ 
By  us,  his  envoys,  he  unfolds  in  Crete ; 
By  us,  companions  of  thy  arms  and  thee. 
Prom  flaming  Ilion  o'er  the  swelling  sea. 
I^d  by  our  care,  shall  thy  descendants  rise. 
The  world's  majestic  monarchs,  to  the  skiea» 
Then  huild  thy  city  for  imperial  sway, 
And  boldly  take  the  long  laborious  way. 
Forsake  this  region  ;  for  the  Delian  powV 
Asjcign'd  not  for  thy  seat  the  Qnossian  shored 
Once  by  (T.notrians  till'd,  there  lies  a  place, 
Twas  callM  Hcsperia  by  the  Grecian  race : 
For  martial  deeds  and  fruits  renown'd  by  fame  | 
But  sincHs,  Italia,  from  the  leader's  name. 
These  are  the  native  realms  the  fates  assign  ; 
^  iieooe  fuse  tJie  fathers  of  the  Tktyaii  line  I 
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These  truths  unquestioo'd  to  thy  father's  ear. 
Begone— the  fair  Ausonian  realms  explore. 
For  Jove  himself  denies  the  CreUn  shore.' 

"  Struck  with  the  voice  divine,  and  airful  sight. 
No  common  dream,  or  vision  of  the  night ; 
I  saw  the  wreaths,  their  features ;  and  a  stream 
Of  trickling  sweat  ran  down  from  every  limb. 
I  started  from  my  bed,  and  raised  on  high 
My  hands  and  voice  in  rapture  to  the  sky. 
Then  (to  our  gods  the  due  oblations  paid) 
The  scene  diyinc  before  my  sire  I  laid. 
He  owns  his  errour  of  each  ancient  place. 
Our  two  great  founders,  an4  the  Rouble  race. 

**  *  My  son/  he  cry'd,  •  whom  adverse  fiitet  cm- 
Oh !  exercised  in  all  the  woes  of  Th)y !  [ploy, 

Now  I  reflect,  Cassandra's  word  divine 
Assigu*d  these  regions  to  the  Dardan  line. 
But  who  sarmis*d,  the  sons  of  Troy  should  come 
To  fiir  Hesperia  from  their  distant  home  ? 
Or  who  gave  credit  to  Cassandra's  strain, 
Boom'd  by  the  fetes  to  prophesy  in  vain  ? 
Pursue  we  now  a  surer,  safer  road, 
9y  Phoebus  pointed,  and' obey  the  god** 
Qlad  we  comply,  and  leave  a  few  behind ; 
llien  spread  our  sails  to  catch  the  driving  wind ) 
Forsake  this  realm  ;  the  sparkling  waves  divide. 
And  the  swift  vessels  shoot  along  the  tide. 

"  Now  vanished  from  our  eyes  the  lessening 
ground; 
And  all  the  wide  horizon  stretching  round. 
Above  was  sky,  beneath  was  sea  profound : 
When,  black'nhig  by  degrees,  a  gathering  clond, 
Cbarg'd  with  big  storms,  frown'd  dreadful  o'er  the 

flood, 
And  darken'd  all  Che  main ;  the  whirlwinds  roar. 
And  roll  the  waves  in  mountains  to  the  shores 
Snatch'd  by  the  furious  gust,  the  vessels  keep 
Their  road  no  more,  but  scatter  o'er  the  deep : 
The  thunders  roll,  the  fbrky  lightnings  fly ; 
And  in  a  burst  of  ram  descends  the  sky. 
Far  from  our  course  was  dash'd  the  navy  wide. 
And  dark  we  wander  o'er  the  tossing  tide. 
Not  skilful  Palinure  in  such  a  sea. 
So  black  with  storms,  distinguish'd  night  from  day ; 
Nor  knew  to  turn  the  helm,  or  point  the  way. 
Three  nights,  without  one  guiding  star  in  view, 
Three  days,  without  the  Sun,  the  navy  flew ; 
The  fourth,  by  dawn,  the  swelling  shores  we  spy. 
See  the  thin  smokes,  that  melt  into  the  sky^ 
And  bluish  hills  just  opening  on  the  eye. 
We  furl  the  sails,  with  bending  oars  divide 
The  flashing  waves,  and  sweep  the  foamy  tide. 

"  Safe  from  the  storm  the  Strophades  I  gain, 
^Encircled  by  the  vast  Ionian  main. 
Where  dwelt  Celeno  with  her  harpy  train ; 
Siiice  Boreas'  sons  had  chas'd  the  direful  guests 
From  Phtnens'  palace,  and  their  wonted  feasts. 
But  fiends  to  scourge  mankind,  so  fierce,  so  fell, 
Heav'n  never  summon'd  fitom  the  depths  of  Hell ; 
Bloated  and  gorg'd  with  prey,  with  wombs  obscene, 
Foul  paunches,  and  with  ordure  still  unclean; 
A  virgin  face,  with  win^  and  hooky-claws ; 
Death  in  their  eyes,  and  famine  in  their  jaws. 

"  The  port  we  enter'd,  and  with  joy  beheld 
Huge  hei^  of  oxen  graze  the  verdant  field. 
And  feeding  flocks  of  goats,  without  a  swain. 
That  range  at  large,  and  boood  along  the  plain  i 


And  sat  indulging  in  the  rich  repast ; 
When  from  the  mountains,  terrible  to  view. 
On  sounding  wings  the  monster  Harpies  flew. 
They  taint  the  banquet  with  their  touch  abhorr'd^ 
Or  snatch  the  smoking  viands  from  the  board. 
A  stench  offensive  follows  where  they  fly, 
i^nd  loud  they  scrram,  and  raise  a  dreadful  cry. 
Thence  to  a  cavem'd  rock  the  train  remove. 
And  the  close  shelter  of  a  shady  grove ; 
Once  more  prepare  the  feast,  the  tables  raise; 
Once  more  wiih  fires  the  loaded  altars  blaze. 
Again  the  fiends  from  their  dark  covert  fly. 
But  from  a  difiereut  quarter  of  the  sky ; 
tVith  loathsome  claws  they  snatch  the  food  away. 
Scream  o'er  our  heads,  and  poison  all  the  prey. 
Enrag'd,  I  bid  my  train  their  arms  prepare. 
And  with  the  direful  monsters  wage  the  W9^r. 
Gose  in  the  grass,  observant  of  the  word^  ,• 
They  hide  the  shining  shield,  and  gleaming  sword. 
Then,  as  the  harpies  from  the  hills  once  mare 
Pour'd  shrieking  down,  and  crowded  round  the 
On  his  high  stand  Misenus  sounds  from  far  [shore. 
The  brazen  trump,  the  signal  of  the  war. 
With  unaccustom'd  fight  we  flew,  to  slay 
The  forms  obscene,  dread  monsters  of  the  sea. 
But  proof  to  steel  their  hides  and  plumes  rcmainj 
We  strike  th'  impenetrable  fiends  in  vain. 
Who  from  the  fragments  wing'd  th*  aerial  way. 
And  leave,  involv'd  in  stench,  the  mangled  prey  t 
All  biit  Cel»no ; — ^from  a  pointed  rock. 
Where  perch'd  she  sat,  the  boding  fury  spoke^ 
*  Then  was  it  not  enough,  ye  sons  of  Troy, 
Our  flocks  to  slaughter,  and  our  herds  dertro^  ? 
But  war,  shall  impious  war,  your  wrongs  maintain. 
And  drive  the  harpies  from  their  native  reign  ? 
Hear  then  your  dreadful  doom  with  due  regard,.  ' 
Which  mighty  Jove  to  Phoebus  has  declar*di 
Which  Phcebus  open'd  to  Celseno's  view. 
And  I,  the  furies'  queen,  unfold  to  you. 
To  piy>mis'd  Italy  your  course  you  ply. 
And  safe  to  Italy  at  length  shall  fly ; 
But  never,  never  raise  your  city  there. 
Till,  in  due  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  we  bear. 
Imperious  hunger  urge  you  to  devour 
Those  very  boards  on  which  you  fed  before.' 

**  She  ceas'd,  and  fled  into  the  gkx>my  woodp 
With  hearts  dejected  my  companions  stood. 
And  sudden  horrours  froze  their  curdling  blood. 
Down  drop  the  shield  and  spear;  from  tiight  ^ 

cease. 
And  humbly  sue  by  suppliant  vows  for  peace ; 
And  whether  godde^^es,  or  fiends  from  Hell, 
Prostrate  before  the  monstrous  forhis  wc  felL 
But  old  Anchises,  by  the  beating  floods, 
Invok'd  with  sacrifice  th'  immortal  gods; 
And  rais'd  his  hands  and  voice : — '  Ye  pow'rs  diving 
Avert  these  woes,  and  spare  a  righteous  line.' 
Then  he  couimands  to  cut  the  cords  away ; 
With  southern  gales  we  plough  the  foamy  sea. 
And,  where  the  friendly  breeze  or  pilot  guides. 
With  flying  sails  we  stem  the  murmuring  tides. 
Now,  high  in  view,  amid  the  circling  floods. 
We  ken  Zacynthus  crown'd  with  waving  woodSt 
Dulichian  coasts,  and  Samian  hills,  we  spy,^ 
And  proud  Neritos  tow'ring  in  the  sky. 
Rough  Ithaca  we  shun,  a  rocky  shore. 
And  turse  the  land  that  dire  Ulyasct  bor^ 
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Then  dim  t«jcate  fwelFd  to  tight,  who  throudf 
Hit  tall  al^rial  brow  in  amblentdoadfe; 
Last  openi,  by  degrees,  Apo|fo*s  fane, 
llie  dread  of  seilon  on  the  wintry  main. 
To  this  amall  town,  fatigued  with  toil,  we  haste ; 
The  circling  anchors  from  the  prows  are  cast 
Safb  to  the  land  beyond  our  hopes  restorM, 
We  paid  our  vows  to  Heaven^s  almighty  lonf. 
All  bright  in  suppling  oil,  my  friendii  employ 
Their  limbs  in  wrestling,  and  revive  with  joy 
On  Aotian  shores  the  solemn  games  of  Ttoy. 
•  pleased  w«  reflect,  that  we  had  passed  in  peace. 
Thro*  foes  unnumberM,  and  the  towns  of  Greece. 

"  Meantime  the  Sun  his  annual  raoe  performs. 
And  blustering  Boreas  Alls  the  sea  with  stormsj 
I  hung  the  brazen  bnckler  on  the  door,    ' 
Which  once  in  fight  the  warlike  Abas  bore ; 
And  thus  inscribed—*  These  arms,  with  blood  dis- 

tain'd, 
F^tmi  conquering  Ot^ce  the  great  Maemt  gain*d :' 
Then,  nmrd  at  my  command,  the  sailors  sweep 
And  dash  ir^th  bending  oars  the  sparkling  deeip. 
Soon  had  we  lost  Phsachi'sshskiog  tow'rs. 
And  skimm'd  along  £pirus*  flying  shores. 
Co  the  Chaonian  port  at  length  we  fill ; 
Tbence  we  ascend  to  high  Bnthrotos'  wall* 
Astonish'd  here  a  strange  report  we  fbund,  ' 
That  Trojan  Reltenus  in  Greece  was  crownM. 
The  captive  prince  (rictoriou*  Pyrrhus  dead) 
At  once  succeedjed  to  his  throne  and  bed  ; 
And  fair  Apdrotfiache,  to  Troy  restored, 
Once  more  was  wedded  to  a  Dardan  lord. 
With  eager  joy  I  left  the  fleet,  and  went      [event 
To  hail  my  royal  friends,  and  learn  the  strange 

"  Btefbre  the  walls,  within  a  gloomy  wood. 
Where  new  Simois  roIlM  Viis  silver  flood ; 
Bv  chance,  Andromache  that  moment  paid 
Tne  iDoumfttf  of^nga  to  her  Hector's  shad*. 
A  tomb,  an  empty  toinb,  her  handA  compose 
Of  living  turf;  and  two  fklt  alUn  rose. 
Sad  scene !  that  still  provokM  the  tears  she  shed  i 
And  here  the  qtieen  invok'd  the  mighty  dead. 
When  h) !  as  I  adtanc'd,  add  drew  more  nigh, 
She  saw  my  IVdjan  arms  and  ensigns  Ay  j 
So  stranga  a  sight  astonish'd  to  survey. 
The  princess  trembto,  fklls,  and  flints  away. 
Her  beauteous  fimme  the  vital  warmth  forsook. 
And,  scarce  recover'd,  thus  at  length  she  spoke : 

"  •  Ha ! — is  it  true  ? — in  person  ?  and  alive  ? 
Still,  dbA thon  still,  oh !  goddess-bora,  survive? 
Or,  if  no  more  thou  breathe  the  vital  air. 
Where  is  my  lord,  my  Hector,  tell  me  where  ?» 
Then,  the  big  sorrow  streaming  from  her  eyes, 
She  fill'd  the  air  with  agonizing  cries, 
few  iK>rds  to  sootj^e  her  raging  grief  I  say. 
And  scarce  those  few,  for  Kobs,  could  And  their  way. 

"  '  Ah  I  trust  your  eyes,  no  phantoms  here  im- 
I  live  indeed,  but  drag  a  life  of  woes  !  [pose ; 

Say  then,  oh !  My,  has  fortune  yet  been  just 
iht  irorth  like  yours,  'Since  Hector  sunk  in  dust  ?    - 
Or  oh  t  Is  that  great  hero's  consort  led 
(His  dear  Andromache)  to  Pyrrhus*  bed  ?* 
To  this,  with  lowly  voice,  the  fair  replies. 
While  on  the  ground  she  fixt  her  streaming  eyes : 

**  ^Thrice  ble^  Polyxena !  condemned  to  fall 
By  vengeful  Greece  beneath  the  Tmjan  wall ; 
Stab6*d  at  Pelides'  tomb  the  victim  bled, 
T6  death  deliverM  from  the  victor's  bed. 
>ror  lots  disghic'd  her  with  a  chain,  like  me, 
A  wretched  captive,  dra^'d  frotn  ^ea  to  9ea  I 


Doom'd  to  that  hem*s  haughty  heir,,  f  Si^v«. 

A  Wm  to  Pyrrhus,  more  than  half  a  slave* 

From  me,  to  fair  Hermione  he  fled. 

Of  leda*s  race,  and  sought  a  Spartan  bed;, 

My  slighted  charms  to  Helenus  resignM, 

And  in  the  bridal  bands  hi^  captives  join'^ 

But  fierce  Orestes,  by  the  furies  tost, 

And  mad  with  vengeance  for  the  bride  he  losti 

Swift  on  the  monarch  from  his  ambush  flewa. 

And' at  Apollo's  hatlow'd  altar  slew. 

On  Helenas  devolved  (the  tyrant  slain) 

A  portion  of  the  realm,  a  large  domain : 

From  ChaOn's  name  the  fruitful  tract  ha  eaUi^ 

And  from  old  Pergamus,  his  growing  walls* 

But  oh !  what  winds,  what  fistes,  what  gracioBt. 

pow'rs. 
Led  jTOu,  unknowing,  to  these  friendly  shores  ? 
Does  yet  Ascanius  live,  the  hope  of  Troy  ? 
Does  his  fond  mother's  death  afflict  the  boy  ? 
Or  glory's  charms  his  little  soul  inflame. 
To  match  my  Hector's  or  his  Esther's  fame  ?' 

*'  So  spoke  the  queen  with  mingled  sobs  and  critf| 
And  tean  in  vain  ran  trickling  frokn  her  eyes* 
When  lo !  in  royal  pomp  the  king,  descends 
With  a  long  train,  and  owns  his  ancient  fHend|L 
Then  to  the  town  his  welcome  gnesta  he  U4^ 
Tear  fblbw'd  tear,  at  ev'ry  word  he  said. 
Here  in  a  foreign  region  I  behold 
A  little  Troy,  an  image  of  the  old ; 
Here  creeps  along  a  poor  penurious  straam* 
That  fondly  bears  Scamander'6  mightyi  name  : 
;A  second  Sirean  gate  I  clasp  with  joy, 
,  In  dear  rememhranoe  of  the  first  in  IVoy^ 
'  With  me,  the  monarch  bids  my  friends,  and.  aO,    - 
Indulge  the  banquet  in  the  negal  had, 
CrownM  with  rich  wine  the  fuamy  goblets  hold; 
,  And  the  vast  f^U  was  serv'd  in  massy  gold. 
'*T»o  days,  warp  past»  end  now  the  soatbeni. 
gal  s 
Call  us  aboard,  and  stretch  the  swelling  sails. 
A  thousand  doubts  distract  my  anxious  bseasty 
And  thus  the  royal  prophet  I  address'd : 
*  Oh  sacred  prince  of  Troy,  to  whom  'tis  gi«'n» 
To  speak  events,  and  search  the  will  of  H^av'n, 
The  secret  mind  of  Phoebus  to  declare 
From  laurels,  tripods,  and  from  every  star  i 
To  know  the  voice  of  every  fb)vl  that  flies. 
Hie  signs  of  every  wing  that  beats  the  skies  ^ 
Instruct  me,  sacred  seer  ;  since  every  god. 
With  each  blest  omen,  bids  me  plough  the  flood,,. 
To  reach  fair  Italy,  and  measure  o'er 
A  length  of  ocean  to  the  destin'd  shore : 
(The  Harpy  queen,  and  she  alone,  relates 
A  scene  of  rad  unutterable  fates, 
A  dreadful  fiunine  sent  from  Heaven  on  high. 
With  all  the  gather'd  vengeance  of  the  sky : 
Tell  me,  what  dangers  I  must  first  oppose,  * 

i  And  how  o'eroome  the  mighty  weight  of  wocs^' 

"  Now,  the  due  victims  slain,  the  king  implores 
The  grace  and  favour  of  th'  immortal  pow'rs  ^ 
Unbinds  the  fillets  from  his  sacred  head. 
Then,  by  the  band,  in  solemn  state  he  led 
His  trembling  guest  to  Pliccbus'  fair  abode. 
Struck  with  an  awful  reverence  of  the  god. 
At  length,  with  all  the  sacrpd  fury  fir'd. 
Thus  spoke  the  prophet,  as  the  god  inspir'd : 

"  *  Since,  mighty  chief,  the  deities,  your  guides^ 
With  prosperous  omens  waft  you  o'er  ^e  tides^ 
Such  is  the  doom  of  hte,  the  will  of  Jove, 
The  .firm  decree  of  him  who  reigns  above. 
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To  reach  the  wishM  Ausooian  port  at  last. 
The  rest  the  fetes  from  Uelenus  conceal, 
And  Hea«eo*t  dread  queen  forbids  me  to  reveaL 
Tint  then,  that  luly,  that  promU'd  land. 
Though  thy  fond  hopes  already  grasp  the  stnnd, 
(Though  now  she  seems  so  near)  a  mit^hty  tide. 
And  long,  long  regions  from  your  reach  div^le. 
Sicilian  seas  must  bend  your  plunging  oars; 
Your  fleet  must  coast  the  fair  Ausonaan  shores. 
And  reach  the  dreadful  isle,  the  dire  abode 
Where  Circe  reigns ;  and  stem  the  Stygian  flood-, 
Before  your  fated  city  shall  ascend. 
Hear  then,  and  these  auspicious  signs  attend  : 
When*  lost  in  contemplation  deep,  you  find 
A  large  white  mother  of  the  bristly  kind. 
With  her  white  brood  of  thirty  young,  who  drain 
Her  swelling  dugs,  where  Tyber  bathes  the  plain  : 
There,  there,  thy  town  shall  rise,  my  godlike  friend, 
And  all  thy  Uboun  find  their  destinM  end. 
Fear  then  Celaeno*s  direful  threats  no  more. 
That  your  fierce  hunger  shall  your  boards  devour. 
Apollo,  when  inmk'd,  will  teach  the  way, 
And  fate  the  mystic  riddle  shall  display. 
But  these  next  borders  of  th'  Italian  shores. 
On  whose  r^ugh  rocky  sides  our  ocean  roars^ 
Avoid  with  caution,  for  the  Grecian  train 
Possess  those  realms  that  stretch  along  the  main. 
Here,  the  fierce  Locriaus  hold  their  dreadful  seat ; 
There,  brave  Idooieneus,  expelFd  from  Crete, 
Has  fixt  his  armies  on  Salentine  ground. 
And  awes  the  wide  Calabrian  realms  around. 
Here  Philoctetes,  from  Thessalian  shores. 
Rears  strong  Petilia,  fencM  with  walls  and  tow'rs. 
Soon  as  transported  o*er  the  rolling  floods, 
Yon  pay  due  vows  in  honour  of  the  gods ; 
IVhoi  on  the  shore  the  smoking  aHars  rise, 
A  purple  veil  draw  cautious  o'er  your  eyes; 
J.est  hostile  focesshoald  appear  in  sight. 
To  blfwt  and  discompose  the  haIlow*d  rite. 
Obsen'e  this  form  before  the  sacred  shrine. 
Thou,  a  nd  thy  friends,  and  all  thy  future  line. 

**  *  When  near  Sicilian  coasts  thy  bellying  sails 
At  length  convey  thee  with  the  driv^ing  gales ; 
Pelorus*  straits  just  opening  by  degrees ; 
Turn  firom  the  right;  avoid  the  shores  and  seas. 
Far  to  the  left  thy  course  in  safety  keep. 
And  fetch  a  mighty  circle  round  the  deep. 
Thskt  realm  of  old,  a  ruin  huge !  was  rent 
Id  length  of  ages  from  the  continent; 
With  force  convulsive  burst  the  isle  away ; 
Thro*  Che  dread  opening  broke  the  thundering  sea : 
A%  once  the  thundering  sen  Sicilia  tore. 
And  sundered  from  the  fair  Hesperian  shore ; 
And  still  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  towns  divides 
With  scanty  channels,  and  contracted  tides. 
Fierce  to  the  right  treineadous  Scylla  roars, 
ClMryl>dis  on  the  left  the  flood  devours ; 
Thrice  swallovM  in  her  womb,  subskies  the  sea. 
Beep,  deep  as  HeJl ;  and  thrice  she  spouts  away 
From  her  black  beltowing  gulft,  disgorged  on  high, 
Waves  after  wmves,  that  dash  the  distant  sky. 
Lodg'd  in  a  darksome  cavern's  dreadful  shade, 
High  o*er  the  surges  ScylU  rears  her  head : 
Grac*d  with  a  virgin's  breast,  and  female  locks, 
She  draws  the  vessels  on  the  pointed  rocks. 
Below,  she  lengthens  in  a  monstrous  wbale» 
With  dop  surronnded,  and  a  dolpbhi's  tail. 


To  see  th'  enormous  den  where  Scylla  lies ; 
The  dire  tremendous  fury  to  explore; 
Where,  round  her  cavem'd  rocks,  her  wat'ry 
monsters  roar. 

"  '  Besides,  if  Helenus  the  truth  inspires. 
If  Phoebus  warms  me  with  prophetic  fires ; 
One  thing  in  chief,  O  prince  of  Venns'  strain. 
Though  oft  repeated,  I  must  urge  again. 
To  Juno  first  with  gifts  and  vows  repair. 
And  vanquish  Heaven's  imperial  queen  with  prayV. 
So  shall  your  fleets  in  safety  wpft  you  oW, 
From  fair  Trinacria  to  th'  Hesperian  phore ; 
There,  when  arrived,  you  visit  Cuma's  tow'rs. 
Where  dark  with  shady  woods  Avemus  roars. 
You  see  the  Sibyl  in  4)er  rocky  cave. 
And  hear  the  furious  maid  divinely  rave. 
The  dark  decrees  of  fete  the  viipn  sings. 
And  writes  on  leaves,  names,  characters,  and  fhingl. 
The  mystic  numbers,  in  the  cavern  laid. 
Are  rang'd  in  order  by  the  sabered  maid ; 
There  they  repose  in  ranks  along  the  floor ; 
At  length  a  casual  wind  unfolds  thefdoor : 
The  casual  wind  disorders  the  decrees, 
And  the  loose  fates  are  scatterM  by  the  breeze. 
She  scorns  to  range  them,  and  again  unite 
The  fleeting  scrolU,  or  stop  their  airy  flight. 
Then  back  retreat  the  disappointed  train. 
And  curse  the  Sibyl  they  consult  in  vain. 
But  thou,  more  wise,  thy  purpos'd  course  delay, 
Tho>  thy*  rash  friends  should  summon  thee  away ; 
And  wait  with  patience,  though  the  flattering  gales 
Sing  in  thy  shrowds,  and  fill  thy  opening  sails. 
With  suppliant  pray'rs  estreat  her  to  relate. 
In  vocal  accents,  all  thy  various  fate. 
Her  voice  th'  Italian  nations  shall  declare. 
And  the  whole  progress  of  thy  future  war. 
Thy  numerous  toils  the  prophetess  shall  show,      ^ 
And  how  to  shun,  or  suffer,  every  woe. 
With  reverence  due,  her  potent  aid  implore. 
So  Shalt  thou  safely  reach  the  distant  shore : 
Thus  for  I  tell  thee,  but  most  tell  nomorf. 
Proceed,  brave;  prince,  with  courage  in  thy  wars. 
And  raise  the  Trojan  glory  to  the  stars.' 

"  When  thus  my  fetes  the  royal  seer  foretold. 
He  sent  rich  gifts  of  elephant  and  gold ; 
Within  my  navy's  sides  large  treasures  stow'd. 
And  brasen  caldrons  that  reful^i^ent  srlow'd. 
To  me  the  monarch  gave  a  shining  mail, 
With  many  a  golden  clasp,  and  golden  scale ; 
With  this,  a  boiuteous  radiant  helm,  that  bore 
A  waving  plume ;  the  helm  that  Pyrrhus  wore. 
My  father  too  with  costly  ^fts  he  loads. 
And  sailors  he  supplies  to  stem  the  floods, 
And  generous  steeds,  and  arms  to  all  my  train. 
With  skilful  guides  to  lead  us  o'er  the  main. 

**  And  now  my  sire  grave  orders  to  unbind 
The  gather'd  sails,  and  catch  the  rising  wind  ; 
Whom  thus,  at  parting,  the  prophetic  sage 
Address'd,  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  age : 
'  O  fevour'd  of  the  skies !  whom  Venus  1^ 
To  the  high  honours  of  her  genial  bed. 
Her  own  immorul  beauties  to  enjoy, 
And  twice  preserv'd  thee  from  the  flames  of  Troy : 
Lo!  to  your  eyes  Ausonian  coasts  appear ; 
Go— to  that  realm  your  happy  voyage  steer. 
But  far  beyond  those  regions  yon  survey, 
Your  coosyng  fleet  must  cut  the  lengthen'd  way. 
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PITTS  TRANSLATION 


Still,  8tni  at  dittantfe  Get  the  fitted  place. 
Assigned  by  Pboftbus  to  the  Trojan  race. 
'  Go  then,'  he  said,  '  with  full  succeti  go  on. 
Oh  blest !  thrice  blest  ia  such  a  matchless  son. 
Why  longer  should  my  words  your  coarse  detain^ 
When  tbe  soft  gales  invite  you  to  the  main  ?' 

*'  Nur  less  the  queen,  her  love  and  grief  to  tell, 
With  costly  presenU  takes  her  sad  fiimrell. 
She  gave  my  son  a  robe ;  the  robe  of  old 
Her  own  £iir  hands  embroiderM  o*er  with  gold  t 
With  precious  vests  she  loads  the  darling  boy, 
And  a  refulgent  mantle  wrought  in  Troy.      [wove 
*  Accept,   dear  youth,'  she  said,  <  these  nH>et  I 
In  happier  days,  memorial  of  my  love. 
This  trifling  token  of  thy  friend  receive, 
The  last,  last  present  Hector's  wife  can  give. 
Ah  !  now,  methinkd,  and  only  now,  I  see 
My  dear  Astyanax  revive  in  thee  ! 
Such  were  his  motions !  such  a  sprightly  grace 
-CharmM  from  his  eyes,  and  open*d  in  his  face  1 
,And  had  it  pleas'd,  alas !  the  powers  divine, 
His  blooming  y^ars  had  been  the  same  as  thine' 
"  Thus  then  the  mournful  last  farewell  I  took, 
And,  hathM  in  tears,  the  royal  pair  bespoke : 
'  Live  you  loug  happy  in  a  settled  state ; 
'Tis  our's  to  wander  still  from  fate  to  fate. 
Safe  have  you  gaiti'd  the  peaceful  port  of  ease. 
Not  doom'd  to  plough  th^  immeasurable  seas ; 
Nor  seek  for  Latium,  that  deludes  the  view, 
A  coast  that  flics  as  fast  as  we  pursue. 
Here  you  a  new  Scaniander  can  enjoy  ; 
Here  your  own  hands  erect  a  second  Troy : 
With  happier  omens  may  she  rise  in  peace. 
And  less  obnoxious  than  the  6rst  to  Greece. 
If  e^er  the  long-expected  shore  I  gain, 
Where  Tyber's  streams  enrich  the  flow*ry  plain ; 
Or  if  I  live  to  raise  our  fated  town  ; 
Our  Latian  Troy  and  yours  shall  join  in  one ; 
In  one  shall  centre  both  the  kmdred  states. 
The  same  their  founder,  and  tbe  same  their  fates  ! 
And  may  their  son  to  futnre  times  convey 
The  sacred  frieodbbip  which  we.  sign  to  day.' 

''  We  tako  to  Italy  the  shortest  rOad, 
By  steep  Ceraunian  mountains,  o'er  tbe  ilood. 
Kow  the  descending  Sun  roH'd  down  the  light, 
Tiie  hills  lie  covered  in  the  shades  of  night ; 
When  some  by  lot  attend,  and  ply  the  oars, 
5»ome,woni  with  toil,  lie  stretched  along  the  shores: 
There  hy  the  murmurs  of  tlie  heaving  deep 
l^ock'd  to  repose,  they  sunk  in  pleasing  sleep. 
Scarce  half  the  hours  of  silent  flight  were  fled, 
When  careful  Palinure  forsakes  his  bed  $ 
And  every  breath  explores  that  btirs  the  seas. 
And  watchful  listens  to  the  passing  breeze ; 
Observes  the  couree  of  every  orb  on  high. 
That  move^  in  silent  p'tn.p  along  the  sky. 
Arctunwc  dreadful  with  th<;  tiionny  star. 
The  wat'ry  Hyads,  and  the  northern  ear. 
In  the  bine  vault  his  piercing  tay^s  behold. 
And  huge  Orion  flame  in  arms  of  gold.. 
When  all  serene  lie  saw  th*  ethereal  plain. 
Tie  .qavc  the  signal  to  the  slumbering  train. 
We  rouse  j  our  opening  canvass  we  display. 
And  win*?  with  spreading  saiis  the  wat'ry  way. 

•*  Now  t'Miy  star  before  Aurora  flies. 
Whence  glowing  blushes  streak  the  pnrple  skies: 
When  the  dim  hilU  of  Italy  we  vicvNJ, 
Thai  peep'd  by  turns,  and  divM  beueuth  the  flood. 
'  \ja  \  Italy  appeanc/  Achates  crit*s. 
And  *  Italy,'  with  shouts,  the  crowd  rrplies. 


My  sire,  tnmsportBd,  crowm  a  bowl  with  wine. 
Stands  on  the  deck,  and  calls  tbe  pow*n  divine : 
*  Ye  gods !  who  rale  the  tempests,  earth,  and  seas. 
Befriend  our  ooofse,  and  breathe  a  prosperous 

breeze.* 
Up  sprung  th'  expected  breeze ;  the  port  we  spy. 
Near,  and  more  near  ;  and  Pallas'  fane  on  high. 
With  the  steep  hill,  rose  dancing  to  the  eye. 
Our  sails  are  forl'd ;  and  from  the  seas  profound. 
We  torn  the  prows  to  land,  while  ocean  foams    ^ 
aroond. 
"Where  from  the  ragmg  east  the  surges  flow. 
The  land  indented  bends  im  ample  bow, 
Tbe  port  concealed  within  the  winding  shore, 
Dasb'd  on  tbe  fronting  clifis,  the  billows  roar. 
Two  lofty  tow'ring  rocks  extended  wide,        [tide. 
With  outstretch'd  arms  embrace  the  murmuring 
Within  the  mighty  wall  the  waters  lie, 
And  from  the  coast  the  temple  seems  to  fly. 

**  Here  first,  a  dnbbus  omen  I  beheld  ; 
Four  milk-white  coursers  graz'd  the  verdant  field. 
*  War,'  cry'd  my  sire,  *  these  hostile  realms  pro- 
pare; 
Train'd  to  the  fight,  these  steeds  denounce  the  wAr.* 
But  since  sometimes  they  bear  the  guiding  reui, 
Yok'd  to  the  car ;  the  hopes  of  peac^e  remain. 
Then,  as  her  temple  rais'd  our  shouts,  we  paid 
Our  first  devotions  to  the  martial  maid. 
Next,  as  the  rules  of  Helenus  enjoin. 
We  veil'd  our  beads  at  Juno's  sacred  shrine ; 
And  sought  Heav'n's  awful  queen  with  rites  divine. 
This  done ; — once  more  with  shifting  sails  we  fly. 
And  cautious  pass  the  hostile  regions  by. 
Hence  we  reiiown'd  Tarentum's  bay  behold, 
Renown'd,  His  said,  from  Hercules  of  old. 
Oppios'd,  Lacinia*s  temple  rose  on  high, 
And  proud  Caulonian  tow'rs  salute  the  sky. 
Then,  near  the  tocky  Scylacsan  bay 
For  wrecks  defam'd,  we  plough  the  watery  way. 
Now  we  behold,  emerging  to  our  eyes 
From  distant  floods,  Sicilian  ,£tna  rise ; 
And  hear  a  thund'ring  din  and  dreadful  rMr 
Of  billows,  breakmg  on  the  rocky  shore. 
The  smoking  waves  boil  high,  on  every  side, 
And  scoop  t]be  sands,  and  blacken  all  the  tide. 
'  Chaiybdis'  gulf,'  my  father  cries,  *  behold ! 
The  direful  rocks  the  royal  seer  foretold ; 
P'y»  pJy  your  oars,  and  stretch  to  every  stmke  :* 
Swift  as  tbe  word,  their  ready  oars  they  took ; 
First  skilful  Palinure ;  then  all  the  train 
Steer  to  the  left,  and  plough  the  liquid  plain* 
"  Now  on  a  tow'ring  arch  of  wave«  we  rise, 
Hcav'd  on  the  bounding  billows,  to  the  skies. 
Then,  as  the  roaring  surge  retreating  fell, 
We  shoot  down  headlong  to  the  depths  of  Hell. 
Thrice  the  rough  rocks  rebellow  in  our  ears ; 
Tbrice  mount  tbe  foamy  tides,  and  dash  the  star^. 

*'  1*fae  wind  now  sinking  with  the  lamp  of  day, 
Spent  with  her  toils,  and  dubious  of  the  way  ; 
We  reach  the  dire  CyclopeaU  shoi>e,  that  forms 
Al  ample  port,  impervious  to  the  storms. 
But  .Etna  roariuivith  dreadful  rnins  nigh. 
Now  hurls  a  bursting  cloud  tii  cinders  high, 
Involv'd  in  «noky  whirlwinds  to  tbe  sky  ; 
With  loud  displosion,  to  tbe  starry  frame, 
Sboot<i  tiery  globes,  and  furious  floods  of  tfame : 
Now  from  her  bellowing  caverns  burst  away 
Vai-t  piles  of  me!te<(  rocks,  in  opuu  day. 
Her  siiotter'd  entrails  wide  the  momitain  throws, 
kxd  deep  a.<;  Hell  b^  bt4)'uiDg  centre  glows. 
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Throu^  openings  huge,  the  fierce  tempestuous 
Oft  as  he  shifts  his  side,  the  caverns  roar ;    [fires  s 
With  smoke  and  flame  the  skies  are  cover'd  o^er. 
And  all  Trinacria  shakes  from  shore  to  shore. 
That  night  we  heard. the  loud  tremendous  sound. 
The  monstrous  mingled  peal  that  thunder'd  round ; 
lyhile  in  the  sheltering  wood  we  sought  repoeie. 
Nor  knew  from  whence  the  dreadful  tumult  rose. 
For  not  one  star  dbplays  his  golden  light ; 
The  skies  lie  cover'd  in  the  shades  of  night ; 
The  silver  McKm  her  glimmering  splendour  shrouds 
In  gathering  vapours,  and  a  night  of  clouds. 
*'  Now  fled  the  dewy  shades  of  night  away, 
Before  the  blushes  of  the  dawning  day; 
When,  from  the  wood,  shot  sudden  forth  in  vtev 
A  wretch,  in  rags  that  fluttered  as  he  flew. 
The  human  form  in  meager  hunger  lost ; 
The  suppliant  stranger,  more  than  half  a  ghost, 
Strctch'd  forth  his  hands,  and  pointed  to  the  coast 
We  tum'd  to  view  the  sight ; — his  vest  was  torn. 
And  all  the  tattered  garb  was  tagged  with  thorn. 
His  beard  hangs  long,  and  dust  the  wretch  disdains. 
And  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  remains. 
In  all  besides,  a  Grecian  be  appears. 
And  late  a  soldier  in  the  Trojan  wars. 
Soo6  as  our  Dardan  dress  and  arms  he  view'd, 
Jn  fear  suspended  for  a  space  he  stood ;     [he  flies 
Stbod,  fltopp'd,  and  paus'd ;  then,  springing  forth. 
All  headlong  to  the  shore  with  pray'rs  and  cries : 
'  Oh  !  by  this  vital  air,  the  stars  on  high. 
By  every  pitying  pow'r  who  treads  the  sky  ! 
Ye  Trojans,  take  me  hence ;  I  ask  no  more ; 
But  bear,  oh  bear  me  from  this  dreadful  shore. 
I  own  myself  a  Grecian,  and  confess 
I  storm'd  your  Ilionwith  the  sons  of  Greece. 
If  that  offence  most  doom  me  to  the  grave, 
Ye  Trojans,  plunge  me  in  the  whelming  wave. 
I  die  contented,  if  that  grace  I  gain  ; 
I  die  with  pleasure,  if  I  die  by  man.'         [around 
*'Tbeo  kneelM  the  wretch,  and  suppliant  clung 
'  My  knees  with  tears,  and  grovel'd  on  the  ground. 
Mov*d  with  his  cries,  we  urge  him  to  relate 
His  name,  his  lineage,  and  his  cruel  fate : 
Then  by  the  hand  my  good  old  father  took 
The  trembling  youth,  who  thus  encouraged  spoke. 

*'  *  Ulyssese  friend,  your  empire  to  destroy, 
I  left  my  native  Ithaca  for  Troy, 
My  Mre,  poor  Adamastns,  sent  from  far 
His  son,  his  Achsemenides,  to  war ; 
4>h  !  had  we  both  our  humble  state  maintain'd,   . 
And  safe  in  peace  and  poverty  remaiuM ! 
For  me  my  friends  forgetful  left  behind,  i 

In  the  huge  Cydops'  ample  cave  confin*d. 
Floating  with  human  gore,  the  dreadful  dome 
i.ies  wide  and  waste,  a  solitary  gloom  ! 
With  mangled  limbs  was  all  the  pavement  spread  j 
High  as  the  stars  he  heaves  his  horrid  head. 
The  towVing  giant  stalks  with  matchless  might ; 
A  savajre  fiend !  tremendous  to  the  right 
(Par,  far  from  Earth,  ye  heav'nly  pow'rs,  repell 
A  fiend  so  direful  to  the  depths  of  Hell  !) 
For  slaughtered  mortals  are  the  monster's  food. 
The  bodies  he  devours,  and  quafis  the  blood. 
These  eyes  beheld  htm,  when  his  ample  hand 
Seized  two  poor  wretches  of  our  trembliug  band. 
Stretched  o*er  the  cavern,  with  a  dreadful  stroke, 
.  He  snatched,  he  dashed^  he  bcauf  d  'em  on  the  rock. 


Still  heave  and  quiver  while  be  grinds  the  prey. 

'*  '  But  mindful  of  himself,  that  fatal  hour. 
Not  unrev^g'd  their  death  Ulysses  bore. 
For  while  the  nodding  savage  sleeps  supine, 
Oor^d  with  his  horrid  feast,  and  dro%med  in  wine  | 
And,  stretched  oeer  half  the  cave,  ejects  the  load 
Of  human  ofials  mixt  with  human  blood : 
Trembling,  by  16t  we  took  our  posts  around. 
The  fQonnous  giant  slumbering  on  the  ground. 
Then  (every  god  invoked,  who  niles  the  sky) 
Plunge  the  sharp  weapon  in  his  monstrous  eye ; 
His  eye,  that  midst  his  frowning  forehead  shone, 
like  some  broad  buckler,  or  the  blazing  Sun. 
Thus  we  reveng*d  our  dear  companions  lost ; 
But  fly,  ye  Trojans,  fly  this  dreadful  coast 
For  know,  a  hundred  horrid  Cyclops  more 
Range  on  these  hills,  and  dwell  along  the  shore. 
As  huge  as  Poljrpheme,  the  giant  swain. 
Who  milk,  like  him,  in  caves  the  woolly  train. 
Now  thrice  the  Moon,  fWr  empress  of  the  night. 
Has  filfed  her  growing  horns  with  borrowed  light. 
Since  in  these  woods  I  passed  the  hours  away,* 
In  dens  of  beasts,  and  savages  of  prey. 
Saw  on  the  rocks  the  Cyclops  ranging  round. 
Heard  their  loud  footsteps  thunderingon  theground. 
With  each  big  bellowing  voice,  and  trembled  at  the 

<oond. 
Here  every  stony  fruit  I  pluck  for  food. 
Herbs,  cornels,  roots,  and  berries  of  the  wood. 
While  round  I  gaxe,  your  fleet  I  first  explore. 
The  first  that  touched  on  this  detested  shore; 
To 'scape  these  savages,  I  flew  with  joy 
To  meet  your  navy,  though  It  sail'd  from  Troy. 
If  I  but  shun  the  cruel  hands  of  these ; 
Do*  you  destroy  me  by  what  death  you  please.' 

"  Scarce  bad  he  said ;  when  lo !  th'  enormout 
Huge  Polyphemus,  'midst  hb  fleecy  train,  [swahig 
A  bulk  prodigious  !  from  the  mountain'b  brow 
Descends  terrific  to  the  shore  below : 
A  monster  grim,  tremendous,  vast,  and  high; 
His  front  deform'd,  and  qucnch'd  his  blazing  eye! 
His  huge  hand  held  a  pine,  tall,  large,  and  strong. 
To  guide  his  fbotstejMS  as  he  towered  along. 
His  flotk  attends,  the  only  joy  he  knows ; 
His  pipe  around  his  neck,  the  solace  of  his  woes. 
Soon  as  the  giant  reach'd  the  deeper  flood. 
With  many  a  groan  he  cleansed  the  gathered  blo«d 
From  his  bor'd  eye-ball  in  the  briny  main. 
And,  bellowing  grinds  his  teeth  in  agomzin.ar  pain. 
Then  stalks  enormous  through  the  midmost  tides ; 
And  scarce  the  topmost  surges  reach  his  sides. 
"  Aboard,  the  well -deserving  Greek  we  took. 
And,  pale  with  fear,  the  dreadful  coast  forsook  ; 
Cut  every  cord  with  eager  speed  away, 
Bend  to  the  stroke,  and  sweep  the  foamy  sea. 
The  giant  heard ;  and,  toming  to  the  sound. 
At  first  pursued  us  through  the  vast  profound ; 
Stretched  his  huge  hand  to  reach  the  fleet  in  vaio^ 
Nor  could  he  ford  the  deep  Ionian  main. 
With  that,  the  furious  monster  roared  so  loud, 
Thftt  ocean  shook  in  ev'ry  distant  flood  ; 
Trembled  all  Italy  from  shore  to  shore ; 
And  .Etna's  winding  caves  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

'*  Roused  at  the  peal,  the  fierce  Cyclopean  trara 
Rushed  from  their  woods  and  mountains  to  the  main ; 
Around  the  port  the  ghastly  brethren  sUnd, 
A  dire  aaaembly  I  covering  all  the  strand* 
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In  eftch  grim  ibcehMd  Uas'd  the  tioigle  syv; 
In  Taiii  earag'd  the  monftroas  race  we  spy, 
A  hoft  of  giants  tow'ring  in  the  sky. 
So  on  some  mountain  totr*if  the  lofty  grove 
Of  beauteous  Dian,  or  imperial  Jofe ; 
Th'  aerial  pines  in  pointed  spires  from  fiur,  ^ 

Or  spreading  oaks,  m%)estic  nod  in  air. 
Hfadlong  we  6y  with  horrour,  where  the  gake 
And  meeding  winds  direct  the  flua'riog  sails. 
But  Helenas  forbids  to  plough  the  waves 
Where  Scylla  roacs,  and  fierce  Charybdis  raves. 
As  death  stands  dreadfiii  'midst  thedangeroos 

Med,  , 

With  backward  conrse  we  plou^  the  ^Mmy  flood; 
When,  from  Pelorus'  point  a  northern  bfeeie 
Swells  every  sail,  and  wafts  us  o'er  the  seaa$ 
First,  where  Paotagia's  month  appeared  in  viep, 
Flank'd  by  a  range  of  rocks,  the  navy  flew : 
Then,  shootiog  1^  the  fam'd  Bfegu«en  bay, 
And  lowly  Tapsus,  cut  the  watery  way. 
These  coasts  by  AchsNnenides  wove  shown. 
Who  follow'd,  late,  Uertei'  waad'ringsiQ: 
Familiar  with  the  track  be  past  before. 
He  names  the  lands,  and  points  out  ev'ry  shore. 
**  An  isle,  once  called  Ortjrgia,  fronts  the  sides 
Of  rough  Plemmyrium,  and  Sicanian  tides. 
Hither,  'tis  said,  Alpbeus,  from  his  sooroe 
Ia  EUs'  realms,  directs  his  wetry  eoufse> 
^eoeath  the  main  be  takes  his  seoiet  way. 
And  mounts  with  Arethusa's  streams  to  day : 
Now  a  Sicilian  flood  bis  course  be  keepsy 
And  tolls  with  blended  waters  to  the  deqM» 
Admonisb'd,  I  adore  the  guardian  gods. 
Then  pass  the  bounds  of  rich  Heloms'  floods. 
Kext  our  fleet  gallies  by  Pacbynos  glide. 
Whose  rocks  projecting  stretch  into  the  tide. 
Thie  Camariman  manh  I  now  survey. 
By  fiUe  forbidden  to  be  drain'd  away. 
Then  the  Geloan  fields  with  Gela  came 
In  view,  who  borrowed  from  the  flood  their  name. 
With  her  huge  wall  proud  Agragas  succeeds  ; 
A  realm,  of  old  renowned  for  generous  steeds. 
From  thee,  Selinus,  swift  before  the  wind 
We  flew,  and  left  thy  sinking  palms  behind  ; 
By  liljrbaum's  sides  our  course  purra'd, 
Whose  rocks  insidious  hide  beneath  the  flood .: 
And  reacli  (those  dangerous  shelves  and  shaUows 

past) 
The  Altai  port  of  Orepannm  at  last 
Wretch  as  I  was,  on  this  detested  coest. 
The  chief  support  of  all  my  woes,  I  kMt ; 
My  dear,  dear  fother—snv'd,  but  sav'd  in  vani 
From  all  the  tempests  of  the  laging  main. 
Nor  did  the  royal  sage  this  blow  foretel ; 
Nor  did  tbe  direful  harpy-queen  of  Hdl, 
Among  her  frightful  prodigies,  foseshow 
This  lost  sad  stroke,  this  unexpected  woe. 
Here  all  my  labours,  all  my  toils  were  o'er. 
And  hence  Ueav'n  led  me  to  ]four  friendly  shore. " 
Thus,   while  the  room  was  hosh'd,  the  prince 

relates 
The  wondrous  series  of  his  various  fotes; 
His  long,  long  wand'riogs,  and  unnumber'd  woess 
Then  ceas'd ',  and  sought  the  blessings  of  repese. 
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aooK  IV. 


Dido  discovers  to  her  sister  her  passion  for  JEoeas^ 
and  her  thoughts  of  marrying  biro.  She  pre- 
pares a  hooting  match  for  his  entertainment. 
Juno,  with  the  consent  of  Venqs,  raises  a  storm, 
which  separates  the  hunters,  and  drives  JEneaa 
and  Dido  into  tbe  same  cave,  where-their  mar- 
riage is  supposed  to  be  completed.  Jupiter  die* 
patches  Mercury  to  JEneas,  to  warn  hhn  from  Car« 
thage.  ^neas  secretly  prepares  for  his  voyage^ 
Dido  finds  out  his  design,  and,.,to  put  a  stop  to 
it,  m^kea  xae  of  her  own  and  her  sister's  en« 
treaties,  and  discovers  all  the  variety  of  passioof 
that  are  incident  to  a  neglected  loveir.  When 
nothing  could  prevail  upon  him,  she  oootrivee 
her  own  aeatb,  with  which  this  book  cob« 
eludes. 


BoT  lore  inflam'd  the  nueen ;  the  m^%  pam 
Prstys  on  her  heart,  ana  glows  in  every  veii^ 
Much  she  revolves  the  hero's  deeds  divhie. 
And  much  the  glories  cf  his  godlike  line  i 
Each  look,  each  accent  breaks  her  golden  rest, 
Lodg'd  in  her  soul,  and  imag'd  in  her  breast. 

The  mom  had  cHas'd  tbe  dewy  shades  away. 
And  o'er  the  world  advaoc'd  the  lamp  of  day  ; 
When  to  her  sister  thus  the  royal  dame 
Disclos'd  the  secret  of  her  growiog  flame. 

*'  Anna,  what  dreams  are  these  that  haunt  mnr 
rest?  ' 

Who  is  this  hero,  this  our  godlike  guest  ? 
Mark  but  his  graceful  port,  bis  manly  charms ; 
How  great  a  prince !  and  how  renowned  in  arms  I 
Sure  he  descends  from  some  celestial  kind  ; 
For  ftiar  attends  tbe  low  degenerate  mind. 
But  oh  !  what  wars,  what  battles  he  relates  * 
How  long  be  struggled  with  his  adverse  £sisa  I 
Did  not  my  soul  her  purpose  still  retain, 
Tix'd  and  determin'd  ne'er  to  wed  again. 
Since  from  ray  wkiow'd  arms  the  muideriiv 

sword 
Untimely  soatch'd  my  first  unhappy  lord ; 
Did  not  my  thoughts  the  name  of  marriage  dread^ 
And  the  bare  mention  of  the  bridal  bed— 
Forgive  hny  frailty— but  I  seem4nclitt'd 
To  yield  to  this  one  weakness  of  my  mind. 
For  oh!  my  sister,  uoreserv'd  and  free 
I  trust  the  secret  of  my  soul  to  thee; 
Since  poor  Sicbaous,  by  my  brother  slain, 
Dash'd  with  his  blood  the  consecrated  fone« 
And  staio'd  tbe  godsf  my  Arm  resolves,  I  owb, 
This  graceful  prince  has  shook,  and  this  alone. 
I  feel  a  warmth  o'er  all  my  trembling  frame, 
Too  like  the  tokens  of  my  former  flame. 

But  oh  !  may  Efrth  her  dtmdSv\  gulf  display. 
And  gaping  inatch  me  from  the  golden  day ; 
May  I  be  burl'd,  by  HeaVn's  almighty  sire. 
Transfix!  with  thunder  and  involv'd  in  fire, 
Down  to  the^shades  of  Hell  from  realms  of  li^ 
The  deep,  denf  ihadcftofeveriMtiiig  Di|^4 
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8tiU>  at  in  life,  is  lord  of  ali  my  vovs. 
My  love  he  bad,  and  ever  le(  huB  hava, 
Intenr'd  wtU  bim,  and  buried  in  Um  grave." 
Tben,  by  bee  riaiog  grief  o'erwbelm'd,  ab»c«aa^d: 
The  tears  ran  trickling  down  bar  beav^ig  braart. 
*'.Si«t«r,"  tbe  fair  replies,  <*  whoif^  fiw  abovo 
Tba  ligbt  of  Heav'a,  or  life  iUaif  1  Ipva  ^ 
Still  on  your  bloom  sball  endless  sorrow  prey. 
And  waste  your  youth  in  soUtiide  away  } 
And  shall  no  plaaaio^  tbeme  youc  Uiou(bl» eoBploy  } 
The  prattling  infant,  or  tbe  bridal  joy  } 
Jbink  you  such  cares  disturb  youf  huibawya 

shade» 
Or  stir  tbe  sat  rod  ashes  of  the  d«ad  ? 
What  tho^gk  bafore,  no  lover  won  your  graca, 
Among  the  Tyiaan,  or  the  Libyan  race  i 
With  just  disdain  you  pass'd  larbas  o'er, 
And  many  a  king  whom  warlike  Aftic  boie. 
But  will  you  fly  tbo  hefo  you  approve  ? 
And  steal  your  heart  against  a  prtnca  you  love  I 
Nor  will  you  ouoe  reflect  what  regions  bound 
Your  infiuit  empire,  and  your  walls  surround? 
Hera  paoud  GsBtuiiaa  cities  tow'r  in  air, 
Wheae  swarthy  sons  are  terrible  in.  war ; 
There  the  dread  SjFites  stretch  along  the  maia, 
And  there,  the  wild  Baccsans  range  the  plain ; 
Here  parch'd  with  thirst  a.  smoking  region  lies, 
Tbet«  fiasae  in  ams  the  bnura  N«uiddians  rise. 
Why  should  I  urge  oor  vengeful  baaftber's  ine  } 
The  wsr  jttst  bunting  from  the  gates  of  1^^ 
$asi^  every  god,  with  mighty  Juno,  bore 
the  tats  0$  llion  to  tbe  Libyan  shore. 
Frdm  such  a,  marriage,  soon  your  joyful  ey«t 
Shall  see  a  potent  town  and  empire  rise. 
Whai  scenes  of  glory  Carthage  must  enjoy. 
When  our  oonfiedarete  arma  unite  with  Troy  > 
Go  then,  propitiate  Heav*n ;  doe  oflprings  pay  ; 
Caress,  invite  your  gadlike  guest  to  stay. 
And  study  still  new  causes  of  delay. 
Telthim,  that,  charged  with  deluges  of  ram, 
Orion  rages  on  the  wintry  main ; 
That  still  onriggM  bis  shatter'd  vessels  lie. 
Nor  can  his  fleet  endure  so  rough  a  sky." 

These  words  aooa  scattered  the  remains  of 


Confirm'd  her  hopes,  and  fann'd  the  rising  ilame. 
W^ith  speed  they  seek  the  temples,  and  impkise 
With  nch  oblations  each  celestial  powV: 
Selected  sheep  with  holy  rites  they  slay 
To  Cerei,  Bacchus,  and  tbe  god  of  day. 
But  chief,  to  Juno's  name  the  victims  bled. 
To  Juno,  guardian  of  tbe  bridal  b^. 
The  queen  before  the  snowy  heifer  stands. 
Amid  the  shrines,  a  goblet  in  her  hands; 
Between  the  hons  she  sheds  tbe  sacred  wine. 
And  pays  due  honours  to  tbe  powers  divine  ; 
Moves  round  the  lane  in  solemn  pomp,  and  loads. 
Day  after  day,  theaHafsoCthe  gods. 
Then  hovering  o*cr,  the  feir  ooosults  in  vaia 
The  pMti»'g  entrails  of  the  victims  slain  : 
But  ah  !  no  saeved  rites  her  pain  remove ; 
Priaats,  prajr^m,  and  temples !  what  are  ysoo  to 

love? 
With  paaftion  fir*d,  her  reason  quite  overthrown, 
Tbe  haplcis  qneen  rmis  ravhig  throngh  the  town. 
Soft  flames  consume  her  vitals,  and  the  dart, 
Dacil^  dfMp.withii^  lies  fintuDng  im  her  heart. 


pwn. 
She  wildly  flies  from  wood  to  wood  io  vein ; 
Shoots  o'er  the  Cretan  lawns  with  many  a  bonnd^ 
Tbe  clcnvinff  dart  still  rankling  in  tbe  wound ! 

Now  the  todd  princess  leads  her  hero  on, 
Shown  htm  ber  Tynan  wealth,   and    growing 

town; 
Displays  hef  pompous  tofw'rs  that  proudly  «-ise^ 
And  hopes  to  tempt  him  with  the  glorious  pxiza; 
Now  as  she  tries  to  uU  her  raging  flame, 
Stopa  shart,'*-anA  faultem,  checked  by  ooosdooa 

shame: 
Now,  at  the  eloae  of  evening,  ealls  her  guest. 
To  share  tbe  banquet,  and  renew  the  feast : 
>  She  fondly  begs  him  to  repent  enee  mora- 
The  Trojan  <tory  that  she  heard  befeie  ; 
Then  to  distraction  charm'd,  in  laptuie  f 
Go  every  word,  and  dy'd  upon  hia  ^migaei 
I  But  when  the  aelting  start  to  reat'inirite^'' 
And  fadmg  Cynthia  veils  her  beamy  light  $ 
When  all  the  guests  retiae  to  soft  rqMae ; 
Ijeh  in  the  hall,  she  sighs,  and  venia  hm  wom^ 
Lies  on  his  conch,  bedewa  it  with  her  tears. 
In  fancy  seea  her  abaeat  prince,  nod  heaea 
His  charming  voice  Atill  sounding  in  hetf  aaiab 
Fir^d  with  tbe  glorious  here's  graceful  look. 
The  yoang  AKanins  on  her  lap  she  took. 
With  trifl^  play  her  furious  pains  begoil'd ; 
In  vain  !-«<he  father  charms  her  in  this  ehiht 
No  more  the  tow*rs,  unfinish'd,  rise  in  air : 
The  youth,  nnditciplm'd,  no  more  prepare 
Ports  for  the  fleet,  or  bulwarks  for  the  waa; 
The  works  and  battlements  neglected  he. 
And  the  prond  structures  oeaae  to  brave  the  sky. 

Tbe  fak  thus  ragea  with  the  mighty  pain. 
That  fir*d  her  aoul ;  and  honour  plaacfe  in  vain. 
This  Juno  saw,  and  thus  the  bride  of  Jbve^ 
In  guileful  teims  addressM  tbe  ^uecn  of  lov»t 
"  A  high  exploit  indeed !  a  gtonooa  nanw. 
Unfading  trophies  and  eteraal  fiune. 
You,  and  your  sonlmve  worthily  pnrsa*d ! 
Two  gods  a  single  woman  have  subdu'd ! 
To  me  yetir  groundlem  jealoniies.are  kaowv. 
And  dark  anspicions  of  this  Tjriinn  town. 
But  why,  why  geddem,  to  what  aim  or  end 
In  lasting  quarrels  should  w«  stitt  contend  ? 
Hence  then  from  strife  rewlve  we  both  to  cease. 
And  by  the  nuptial  band  conism  the  peaoew 
To  crown  your  wish,  the  queen  with  fond  desire 
Dies  for  ^ur  son,  and  melts  with  amorous  ire^ 
Let  us  wsth  equal  sway  protect  tbe  plaee, 
Tbe  comaaoa  guardians  of  tbe  mingled  race. 
Be  Tyre  the  dowV  to  seal  the  glad  acoord. 
And  royal  Dido  serve  this  Phrygian  lord." 

To  whom  the  queen  !  (who  mnrk'd  with  piereiifg 
eyes 
The  goddem  lebonring,  in  the  dark  disguise. 
To  Libsran  shores  firom  Latinm  to  convey 
The  deslin'd  seat  of  universal  sway ; ) 
"  Who  this  alliance  madly  would  deny  ? 
Or  war  with  thce^  dread  emprem  ef  the  sky  } 
And  oh !  thatfbitttne  in  the  work  wouki  join. 
With  full  success  to  favour  the  deaign  ! 
But  much  I  doubt,  O  goddem,  ifthe&tca. 
Or  Jove'permit  us  to  unite  the  states. 
You,  aa  his  consort,  your  request  may  move. 
And  search  the  will,  or  bead  the  mind  olJove. 


§s$ 
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Go  thm^^^oat  wlheme-befere  th«  ftitber  lay ; 
Go ; — ami  I  follow,  where  yon  lead  the  way." 

'•"Be  mine  the  care,"  th*  imperial  dame  replies, 
•'  To  gain  the  god,  the  sovereign  of  the  skies. 
Then  heed  my  coun»el-r-^hen  the  dawning  light 
Mves  from  the  opening  world  the  shades  of  night; 
The  prince  and  qoeeo,  transfixt  with  amorous  « 

flame 
Besd  to  the  woods  to  hnnt  the  savage  game ; 
There,  while  the  crowds  the  forest-walks  beset. 
Swarm  round  the  woods,  and  spread  the  Waving  net ; 
The  skies  shall  burst  npon  the  sportive  train 
In  storms  of  hail,  and  deluges  of  rain ; 
The  gathered  tempest,  o'er  their  heads  shall  roH, 
j^nd  the  long  thunders  roar  from  pole  to  pole. 
On  ev'ry  side  shall  fly  the  scattering  eroufds. 
Involved  and  oover*d  in  a  night  of  cfoods.    ^ 
To  the  same  care  for  shelter  shall  repair 
The  Trojan  hero  and  the  royal  fair. 
The  Itvers,  if  your  will  concurs  with  mhie, 
Ourself  in  Hymen's  nuptial  bands  will  join." 
The  goddess  gave  consent,  the  compact  bound. 
But  smd'd  in  secret  at  the  fraud  she  found. 

{Scarce  had  Aurora  left  her  orient  bed, 
AndTear'd  abo?e  the  wafes  her  radiant  head. 
When,  pouring  through  the  gates,  the  train  appear, 
Massylian  hunters  with  the  steely  spear, 
Sagaoions  hounds  and  toils,  and  all  the  sylvan  war. 
The  queen  engaged  in  dress,— ^rith  reverence  wait 
The  Tyrian  peers  befbre  the  regal  gate. 
Her  steed,  with  gold  and  purple  covered  round. 
Neighs,  champs  the  bit,  and  foaming  paws-the 

ground. 
At  length  she  comes,  magnificently  drest 
(Her  guards  attending)  in  a  lyrian  vest : 
Back  in  a  golden  caul  her  locks  are  ty'd ; 
A^Iden  quiver  rattles  at  her  side; 
A  golden  clasp  her  purple  garments  binds. 
And  robes,  that  flew  redundant  fu  the  winds. 
Next  with  the  youthful  Trojans  to  the  sport 
The  fair  Ascantus  issues  from  the  court 
But  far  the  foirest,  and  supremely  tall, 
Tow'rs  great  /Eneas,  and  outshines  them  alL 
As  when  from  Lycia  bound  in  wintry  frosty 
Where  Xanthus*  streams  enrich  the  smiling  coast, 
The  beauteous  Phcsbns  in  high  pomp  retiies. 
And  hears  in  Deios  the  triumphant  quires ; 
llic  Cretan  crowds  and  Dryopes  advance, 
And  |«inted  Seythiana  round  his  altars  dance ; 
Tair  wreaths  of  vivid  bays  his  head  hifold. 
His  locks  bound  backward  and  adom'd  with  gold; 
The  god  majestic  moves  o'er  Cynthos'  brows, 
Ilis  golden  quiver  rattling  as  he  goes : 
5o  mov'd  iEneas;  such  his  charming  grace, 
So  glow'd  the  purple  bloom,  that  flush'd  his  god- 
like foce. 
Soon  as  the  train  amid  the  monnUins  came, 
And  stonn'd  the  covert  of  the  savage  game  ; 
The  goats  flew  bounding  o*er  the  craggy  brow 
From  rock  to  rock,  and  sought  the  fields  below. 
Here  the  fleet  stags,  chas'd  down  the  tow'ring  steep, 
In  clouds  of  dust  through  the  long  valley  sweep : 
While  there,  exulting,  to  his  utmost  speed 
Vhe  young  Ascanius  spun  his  fiery  steed. 
Outstrips  by  turns  the  flyrog  social  train. 
And  scorns  the  meaner  triumphs  of  the  plain : 
The  hopes  of  glory  all  his  soul  iuflame ; 
£a)rer  he  longs  to  run  at  nobler  game, 
And  drench  his  youthful  javelin  in  the  gore 
or  the  fierce  lion,  or  the  «iountain  boar. 


Meantinfe  loud  thtmdert  mtt!«  robtid  the  Afi 
And  hail  and  rain,  in  mingled  tempest,  fly; 
While  "floods  on  floods,  fn  swelling  turbid  tkEes, 
Roll  roaring  down  the  mountain's  channePd  sidea. 
The  young  Ascanius,  and  the  hunting  train. 
To  close  retreati  fled  diverse  o'er  the  plain. 
To  the  same  gloomy  cave  wi^  speed  repair 
The  Trojan  hero  aiiid  the  royal  fkir. 
Earth  shakes,  and  Juno  gives  the  nuptial  nnis  ; 
With  quivering  flames  the  glimmermg  grotta 

shines: 
With  light'nings  all  the  conscious  skies  are  spread ; 
The  nymphs  run  shrieking  round  the  mountain's 

head. 
From  that  sad  day,  mnh^ppy  Dido  !  -rose 
Shame,  death,  and  ruin,  and  a  length  of  won. 
Nor  fome  nor  censure  now  the  queen  can  move. 
No  more  she  labours  to  conceal  her  love. 
Her  passion  stands  avow'd ;  and  wedlock's  name 
Adorns  the  crime,  and  sanctifies  the  shame. 

Now  Fame,  tremoiidous  fiend !  without  delay 
Through  Libyan  cities  tdok  her  rapid  way. 
Fame,  the  swift  plague,  that  every  moment  grows^ 
And  gains  new  strength  and  vigour  as  she  goes. 
First  small  with  fear,  she  swelb  to  wood'rous  sise. 
And  stalks  on  Earth,  and  tow»rs  above  the  skies  ;  . 
Whom,  in  her  wrath  to  Heav'n,  the  teeming  Eartk 
Produc*d  the  last  of  her  gigantic  birth ; 
A  monster  huge,  and  dreadful  to  the  eye. 
With  rapid  fi^  to  run,  or  wings  to  fly. 
Beneath  her  phimes  the  various  fury  bears 
A  thousand  piercing  eyes  and  list'ning  ears  ; 
And  with  a  Uiousand  mouths  and  babbling  toogoet 
appears.  [flic*  I 

Thund'ring  by  night,  through  Heaven  and  Earth  ibe 
No  gelden  slumbers  seal  her  watchful  eyes  ; 
On  tow'rs  of  battlement  she  sits  by  day. 
And  shakes  whole  toiirns  with  terrour  and  dismay; 
Alarms  the  worid  around,  and,  perch'd  on  high. 
Reports  a  truth,  or  publishes  a  lye. 
Now  both  she  mingled  with  malignant  joy. 
And  told  the  nations,  that  a  prince  frcxn  Troy 
Inflam'd  with  love  the  Tyrian  queen,  who  led 
The  godlike  stranger  to  her  bridal  bed  ; 
That  both,  indulging  to  their  soft  desires,  - 
And  deaf  to  censure,  melt  in  amorous  fires  : 
From  every  thought  the  cares  of  state  remove^ 
And  the  long  winter  pass'd  away  in  love. 

This  tale  the  fury  glories  to  display. 
Then  to  the  king  larbas  bent  her  way ; 
With  jealous  rage  the  furious  prince  ioqiires. 
And  all  his  soul  with  indignation  fires.    ' 
This  monarch  sprung  from  Amnion's  warm  embiace 
With  a.  fair  n3^ph  of  Garamantic  race.  . 
The  mighty  king  a  hundred  temples  rais'd ; 
An  hundred  altars  that  with  victims  blaz'd. 
Through  all  his  realms,  in  honour  of  his  sire; 
And  watch'd  the  hallow'd  everiasting  fire  ; 
With  various  wreaths  adom'd  the  holy  door. 
And  drenched  the  soil  with  consecrated  gore. 
Amid  the  statues  of  the  gods  he  stands. 
And,  spreading  forth  to  Jove  his  lifted  hands, 
Fir*d  with  the  tale,  and  raving  with  despair. 
Prefers  in  bitterness  of  soul  his  prajr'r. 

•"  Almighty  Jove !  to  whom  our  Moorish  line 
In  large  libations  pour  the  generous  wine, 
And  frast  on  painted  beds ;  say,  father,  say, 
If  yet  thy  eyes  these  flagrant  crimes  survey. 
Or  do  we  vainly  tremble  and  adore. 
When  through  the  skies  the  pealing  tbnndeis  lonrl 
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Thine  are  the  bolts  }  or  idly  4o  they  fall, 
Aod  rattle  through  the  dark  aerial  hall  ? 
A  wandVing  woman,  who  on  Libya  thrown, 
RaisM  on  a  purchased  spot  a  slender  town ; 
On  terms  ourself  prescribM,  was  glad  to  gain 
A  barren  tract  that  runs  along  the  main ; 
The  proflT .'r'd  nuptials  of  thy  son  abhorred  ; 
But  to  her  throne  receives  a  Dardan  lord. 
And  lo  !  this  second  Paris  come  again. 
With  bis  unmanly,  soft,  luxurious  train. 
In  scented  tresses  and  a  mitre  gay. 
To  bear  my  bride,  his  nvish'd  prize,  away  ; 
While  still  in  vain  we  bid  thy  altars  flame. 
And  pay  our  vows  to  nothing  but  a  name." 

Him,  as  he  g^raspM  his  altars,  and  preferred 
His  wrathful  pray'r,  th*  almighty  father  heard ; 
'Hicn  to  the  palace  tumM  bis  awful  eye. 
Where,  careless  of  their  fame,  the  lovers  lie. 
The  gorl,  that  scene  offended  to  survey. 
Charge  with  his  high  command  the  son  of  May : 

**  Fly,  fly,  my  son^  our  orders  to  perform  i 
Mount  the  fleet  wind,  and  ride  the  rapid  storm  ; 
Fly — to  yon  Dardan  chief  in  Carthage  bear 
Our  awful  mandate  throu^^h  the  flclds  of  air. 
Who  idly  lingering  in  the  Tyrian  state. 
Neglects  the  promised  walls  decreed  by  fate. 
Not  such  a  prinpe,  the  beauteous  queen  of  love 
(When  twice  she  sav'd  him)  promised  him  to  Jove ; 
A  prince  she  promis'd  who  by  deeds  divine 
Ji»hould  prove  he  sprung  from  Teucer*s  Biartial 

line ; 
Whose  sword  imperial  Italy  should  awe, 
A  warlike  realm !  and  give  the  world  the  law. 
If  no  such  glories  can  hii  mind  inflame, 
If  he  ilet^lects  his  own  immortal  fame ; 
What  has  his  heir  the  young  Ascauius  done  ? 
Why  should  he  grudge  an  empire  to  his  son  ? 
What  scheme,  what  prospect  can  the  chief  propose. 
So  long  to  loiter  with  a  race  of  foes  ? 
The  promis'd  kingdom  to  regard  no  more. 
And  quite  neglect  the  destined  Latian  shore  ? 
Haste — bid  him  sail — be  this  our  will ;  and  bear 
With  speed  this  mandate  through  the  fields  of 
air." 

Swift  at  the  word,  the  duteous  son  of  May 
Prepares  th*  almighty's  orders  to  obey  ; 
First  round  his  feet  the  golden  wings  he  bound, 
That  speed  his  progress  o'er  the  seas  profound. 
Or  earth's  unmeasur'd  regions,  as  he  flits, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  rapid  whirlwind,,  down  the  skies. 
Then  grasp'd  the  waod  -,  the  wand  that  calls  the 

ghosts 
From  Hell,  or  drives  *em  to  the  Stygian  coasts. 
Invites  or  chafes  sleep  with  wond'rous  pow'r, 
^nd  opes  those  eyes  that  death  had  seal'd  before. 
Thus  ann'd,  on  wings  of  winds  sublimely  rode 
Through  heaps  of  openinic  clouds  the  flying  god. 
From  far  huge  Atlas'  rmky  sides  ho  spies, 
Atlat,  whose  head  supports  the  starry  skies  : 
Iteat  by  the  winds  and  driving;  rains,  he  shrouds 
Hh  shady  rorehea<I  in  surrounding  clouds  ; 
With  ice  his  horrid  hearxl  is  crusted  o'er ; 
From  his  bleak  brows  the  gushing  torrents  ponr ; 
Out-spread,  his  mighty  shoulders  heave  below 
The  hoary  pile*;  of  everlasting  snow. 
Here  on  poi^j'd  pinions  stoup'd  the  panting  god  ; 
Then,  from  the  steep,  shot  headlong  to  the  flood. 
As  the  swift  sen-ro«w,  fur  the  fishy  prey. 
In  low  excursions  skims  along  the  sea, 
Bif  rocki  and  stiores^  and  wiug4  lb*  aerial  way ; 


So,  from  his  kindred  mountaio,  Hermes  flies 
Between  th'  extended  earth  and  starry  skies ; 
Thus  through  the  parting  air  his  course  he  bore. 
And,  gliding,  skimm'd  along  the  Libyan  sbor*. 
Soon  as  the  winged  god  to  Carthage  came. 
He  finds  the  prince  forgetful  of  his  fame : 
The  rising  domes  employ  his  idle  hours, 
Th*  nnfinish'd  palaces  and  Tyrian  tow'rs. 
A  sword  all  starr'd  with  gems,  and  spangled  o*er 
With  yellow  jaspers,  at  his  side  he  wore ; 
A  robe  refulgent  from  his  shoulders  flow'd 
That,  flaming,  deep  with  Tyrian  crimson  glow'd; 
The  work  of  Dido  ;  whose  unrivall'd  art 
With  flow'rs  of  gold  embroider'd  every  part. 

To  whom  the  god : — "  These  hours  canst  tboa 
employ 
To  raise  proud  Carthage,  heedless  prince  of  Troy  } 
Thus  for  a  foreign  bri.lc  to  build  a  town 
And  form  a  state,  forgetful  of  thy  own  ? 
The  lord  of  Heav'n  and  Eaith,  almighty  Jove, 
With  this  command  dispatch'd  me  from  above  ; 
What  are  thy  hopes  from  this  thy  long  delay  i 
Why  thus  in  Libya  pass  thy  hours  away  ? 
If  futtire  empire  cease  thy  thoughu  to  raise. 
Or  the  fair  prospect  of  immortal  praise  ; 
Regard  Ascanius,  prince,  the  royal  boy  ; 
The  last,  the  best  surviving  hope  of  Troy  ; 
To  whom  the  fates  decree,  In  time  to  come. 
The  long,  long  glories  of  imperial  Rome.'* 
He  spoke,  and  speaking  left  him  gazing  there  ; 
And  all  the  fluid  fonn  dissolved  in  air. 

The  prince  astonish'd  stood,  with  horrour  stung/ 
Fear  rais'd  his  hair,  and  wonder  chain'd  his 

tongue : 
Struck  and  alarm*d  with  such  a  dread  command. 
He  longs  to  leave  the  dear  enchanting  land. 
But  ah  !  with  what  address  shall  he  begin. 
How  speak  his  purpose  to  the  raving  queen  ? 
A  thousand  thoughts  his  wavering  soul  divide. 
That  turns  eaiih  way,  and  strains  on  every  side: 
A  thousand  projects  labouring  in  his  breast. 
On  this  at  last  he  fixes  as  the  best : 
Mnestheus  and  brave  Cloantlius  he  commands 
To  rig  the  fleet,  to  summon  all  the  bands 
In  secret  silence  to  the  shore  and  hide 
The  8uddt;n  cause,  that  bidi  them  tempt  the  tkleu 
Then  while  fair  Dido,  sick  with  fond  desire. 
Thinks  such  a  boundless  love  can  ne*er  expire. 
Himself  the  proper  measures  will  prepare 
To  move  the  queen,  and  seize  with  watchful  cue 
The  softest  moments  to  address  the  fair. 
With  speed  impatient  fly  the  chiefs  away. 
And,  fir'd  with  eager  joy,  the  prince  obey. 

But  soon  the  fraud  unhappy  Didospiij  ; 
(For  what  can  'scape  a  lover's  piercing  eyes. 
Who  e'en  in  safety  fears  with  wild  affright  ?) 
She  first  discern'd  the  meditated  flight ; 
And  Fame,  infei-nal  fiend,  the  news  conve5rs^ 
The  fleet  was  rigg*d  and  lanching  on  the  seas. 
Mad  with  despair,  ami  all  her  soul  on  flame. 
Around  the  city  ruves  the  royal  dame : 
So  the  fierce  Ba  -chanal  with  frantic  cries. 
Stung  by  lh»-  god,  to  proud  Othseron  flies. 
And  «hakt>s  her  ivy  $pe!ir  and  rav(»s  around, 
While  thrt  hui?e  mountain  echoes  to  the  sound. 
At  length,  by  potent  love  and  grief  opprcst, 
The  queen,  her  remnant  lover,  first  addrest: 

"  And  could'st  thou  hope,  dissembler,  from  ipr 
sight, 

Ah  !  wcetvh  pervious !  to  conceal  thy  flight  ? 
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In  9uc^i  base  saence  firom  my  reahnt  to  saH  ? 
Kor  can  our  vovi  and  plighted  hands  prevail, 
Nor  Didp^  cruel  death  thy  flight  detain } 
For  death,  death  only  can  relieve  my  pam : 
And  are  thy  vetfels  lanchM,  while  winter  sweeps 
With  the  trough  northern  blast  the  roaring  deeps? 
Barbarian!  say,  if  Troy  herself  had  stood, 
Nor  foreign  realms  had  caird  thee  o*er  the  flood, 
Wooldlt  thou  thy  sails  in  stormy  seas  employ, 
And  brav*  the  surge  to  gain  thy  native  Troy  ? 
Me  will  you  fly,  to  tempt  the  dangerous  wave  } 
Ah  !  by  the  tears  I  shed,  the  hand  you  gave ; 
(For  these  still  mine,  and  only  these  remain ; 
The  tears  I  shed,  the  hand  yeu  gave  in  iain  1) 
^  those  late  solemn  nuptial  bands  I  plead. 
By  those  flrst  pleasures  of  the  bridal  bed, 
ITe'er,  when  folded  in  your  circling  arms. 
You  sigh'd,  and  prais'd  these  now  neglected 

charms: 
If  prty'r  can  move  thee,  with  this  pray'r  comply, 
R^id,  £neas,  with  a  pitying  eye 
A  MHng  race,  and  lay  thy  purpose  by. 
For  thee  Numidian  kings  in  arms  conspire; 
For  thee  have  I  incensed  the  sons  of  Tyre  -, 
For  thee  I  lost  my  honour  and  my  flime. 
That  to  the  sUrs  advancM  my  glorious  name. 
Must  I  in  death  thy  cruel  soom  deplore,       [diore  1 
My  barbarous  guest  !-4>ut  ah  ! — my  spouse  no 
What— ahall  I  wait,  till  fierce  Pyjpnalion  pours 
From  Tyre  on  Carthage,  and  destroys  my  tow*n  ? 
Shall  1  in  proud  larbas'  chains  be  led 
A  sbve,  a  captive  to  the  tyrant's  bed  ? 
Ah  !~had  I  brought,  before  thy  (aUl  flight, 
Some  little  ofispring  of  our  loves  to  light ; 
If  in  my  r^gal  hall  I  could  survey 
Some  princely  boy,  some  young  ^neas  play ; 
Thy  destr  lYsembUmce  but  in  1oo)cs  alone  1 
I  sbonld  not  seem  quite  widowed  and  undone." 

She  said ;  the  prince  stood  still  in  grief  profound. 
And  fixM  his  eyes  relentless  on  the  ground ; 
By  Jove's  high  will  admoni«h*d  from  the  skies; 
At  length  the  hero  thus  in  brief  replies. 

"  Your  bounties,  queen,  I  never  can  forget ; 
And  never,  never  pay  the  mighty  debt ; 
But,  long  as  life  informs  this  fleeting  frame. 
My  soul  shall  honour  fair  Eliza's  name. 
Then  hear  my  plea  .—By  stealth  I  ne'er  design'd 
To  leave  your  hospitable  realm  behind ; 
Forbear  the  thought ; — much  less  in  Libyan  lands, 
A  casual  guest,  to  own  the  bridal  bands. 
Had  fate  allow'd  me  to  consult  my  ease. 
To  live  and  settle  on  what  terms  I  please ; 
Still  had  I  stay'd  in  Asia,  to  enjoy 
The  dear,  dear  relics  of  my  native  Troy : 
Rais'd  rojral  Priam's  ruin'd  tow'rs  again, 
A  second  llion  for  my  vanqnish'd  train. 
But  now,  flur  queen,  Apollo's  hig^  command 
Has  caird  me  to  the  fam'd  Italian  land ; 
Thither,  inspir'd  by  oracles,  I  move, 
There  lies  my  country,  and  there  lies  my  love. 
If  you  3rour  rising  Carthage  thus  admire 
In  these  strange  realms,  a  foreigner  from  Tyre, 
Why  shotild  not  Teucer's  race  be  free  to  nin 
The  Latian  kingdom,  as  the  gods  ordain  f 
Oft  as  the  stars  display  their  fiery  light. 
And  Earth  lies  cover'd  in  the  shades  of  night, 
My  father's  angry  spirit  blames  my  stay, 
^Iks'  round  my  bed,  and  summons  me  away. 
Long  has  Ascanins  call'd  me  henoe  in  vain, 
By  m«  Mcmoded  of  his  dcAin'd  rdgn. 


And  now,  ev*n  now,  tbe  messenger  dIT  Jov« 
(Both  gods  can  wftness)  shot  finom  Heav'n  abo««^ 
Cbaig'd  with  the  thunderer'B  high  omniiands  bfe 

fle#. 
The  glorioUsfbrm  ■ppear'd  in  open  rkftri 
I  saw  him  pass  these  lofty  walh,  and  hew 
His  awful  voice  still  murmuring  in  my  ear. 
Then  cease,  my  beauteons  princess,  tocomplain  ; 
Nor  let  us  both  be  discomposM  in  vain ; 
From  these  dear  arms  to  Latiom  fbrc'd  awa^  ; 
'Tb  fate  that  caHs,  and  fite  I  must  obey.'' 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  with  high  disdain  and  pridi^ 
She  roird  her  wrathful  e3rf'S  on  every  side. 
That  glance  in  silence  o^r  the  gnitty  mm. 
And,  all  inflam'd  with  fury,  she  began : 

^  Ferfidions  monster !  boast  thy  birth  no  more  ^ 
No  hero  got  thee,  and  no  goddess  bore. 
No ! — thoo  wert  broo(|(ht  by  Scythian  rods  to  day^ 
By  tigers  nun'd,  and  savages  of  prey ; 
But  Ut  more  rugged,  wild,  and  fierce  than  they. 
For  why,  ah  1  why  1^  traitor  diould  I  spare  } 
What  baser  wrongs  can  1  be  doom'd  to  bear  ? 
Did  be  once  deign  to  turn  his  scomfU  eyes  ? 
Did  be  once  groan  at  all  my  piercing  sighs  i ' 
Dropp'd  he  one  tear  in  pity  to  my  cries  ? 
Calm  he  look'd  on,  and  saw  my  pa«ioD  Imrit. 
Which,  which  of  all  his  insults  was  t]ie  worst  f 
And  yet  great  Jove  and  Juno  from  tlie  dcy 
Behold  his  treason  iHth  a  careless  eye ; 
GuITt,  guflt  prevails ;  and  justice  is  no  mdre. 
The  ne^y  wretch  just  cast  upon  my  shore. 
Fool  as  I  was!  withopentirmslled 
At  once  a  partner  to  my  thxohe  and  bed ; 
From  instant  death  1  sav'd  his  flimish'd  train. 
His  ihatter'd  fleet  I  stor'd  and  rigg'd  again. 
But  ah  I  rave ; — my  soul  the  furies  fire ; 
Now  great  Apollo  wanis  him  to  retire ; 
With  aM  bis  orades  forbids  to  stay ; 
And  now  through  air  with  hakte  the  son  of  May 
Conveys  Jove's  orden  from  the  blest  irtxMles  ; 
A  care  well  worthy  to  disturb  the  gods ! 
Go  then,  I  pl^ad  not,  northy  fligbtdelay ; 
Go,  seek  new  kingdoms  through  the  wafry  way  I 
But  there  may  every  god,  thy  crime  provokes. 
Reward  thy  guilt,  and  dash  thee  on  the  rocks  ; 
Then  Shalt  thou  caUl,  amid  the  howling  main, 
On  ii^jur'd  Dido's  name,  nor  call  in  vain; 
For,  wrapt  in  fires,  I'll  fellow  through  the  sky, 
Flash  in  thy  face,  or  glare  tremendous  by. 
When  death's  cold  h^nd  my  struggling  soul  shall 
My  ghost  in  every  place  shall  wait  on  thee :    [frae^ 
My  vengeful  spirit  shall  thy  torments  know, 
Anid  smile  with  transport  in  the  realms  below." 

With  that,  abrupt  she  took  her  sudden  flight ; 
Sick  of  the  day,  she  loaths  the  goldcm  light ; 
And  turns,  while  fauU'riog  be  attempts  to  say 
Ten  thousand  things,  disdainfully  away  ; 
Sunk  in  their  arms  the  trembling  handmaids  led 
The  fainting  princess  to  the  regal  bed. 

But  though  the  pious  hero  tries  with  care. 
And   melting  words,  to  soothe  her    fierce 

despair, 
Stung  with  the  pains  and  agonias  of  lovc^ 
Still  he  regards  the  high  commands  of  Jova  ^ 
Repairs  the  fleet ;  and  soon  the  busy  train 
Roll  down  the  lofty  vessels  to  the  main. 
New-rigg'd,  the  navy  glides  along  the  flood  | 
Whole  trees  they  bring,  unfashion'd  from  the  woo4 
And  leafy  saplings  to  supply  their  oars. 
Poor  from  the  toim,  and  darken  tH  thtt  dioni.  ' 
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^  vlieti  Oie  pismioA,  an  iiKlnstrioas  treia, 
Kinbody'd,  rob  tome  golden  heap  of  grain, 
Studious,  ere  storfny  winter  frowns,  to  lay 
Safe  in  their  darksome  celts  the  trearar'd  prey ; 
In  one  long  track  the  dusky  legions  lead 
Their  prise  in  triumph  through  the  vrdant  mead : 
Here,  bending  with  the  load,  a  panting  throng 
With  force  conjoinM  heave  some  hnge  grain  along  : 
Some  lash  the  stragglers  to  the  task  assign'd, 
Some,  to  their  ranks,  the  bands  that  lag  behind : 
They  crowd  the  peopled  path  in  thick  array, 
Glow  at  the  work,  and  darken  all  the  way. 

At  that  sad  prospect,  that  tormeating  scene. 
What  thoughts,  what  woes  were  thine,  unhappy 

queen ! 
How  loud  thy  groans,  when  from  thy  lofty  towV 
Thy  eyes  surveyed  the  tumult  on  the  shore ; 
When  on  the  floods  thou  heanl'st  the  shouting  train 
Plough  with  resounding  oars  the  wat'ry  plain  ? 
To  what  submissions,  oif  what  low  degree, 
Are  mortals  urg*d,  imperious  love,  by  thee  } 
Once  more  she  flies  to  prayers  and  tears,  to  move 
Th'  obdurate  prince ;  and  anger  melts  to  love ; 
Tries  all  her  suppliant  female  arts  again 
Before  her  death ; — but  tries  'em  all  in  vain : 

**  Sister,  b«4jold,  from  every  side  they  pour 
With  eager  speetl,  and  gather  to  the  shore. 
Hark — how  with  shouts  they  catch  the  springing 

gales. 
And  crown  their  ships,  and  spread  their  flying  sails. 
Ah  \  had  I  once  foreseen  the  fsUl  blow. 
Sure,  I  had  borne  this  mighty  weight  af  woe. 
Yet,  yet,  my  Anna,  this  one  trial  make 
For  thy  despairing,  dying  sister's  sake. 
For  ah  !  the  dear  perfidious  wretch,  I  see, 
lays  open  all  bis  secret  soul  to  thee. 
In  all  his  thoughts  you  ever  bore  a  part. 
You  know  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart. 
Go  then,  dear  sister,  as  a  suppliant  go. 
Tell,  in  the  humblest  terms,  my  haughty  fbe, 
I  ne'er  conspir'd  at  Aulis  to  destroy. 
With  vengeful  Greece,  the  hapless  race  of  Troy ; 
Nor  sent  one  vessel  to  the  Phrygian  coast, 
NorrakM  abroad  his  father's  sacred  dust 
From  all  the  pray'n  a  dying  ({Ueen  prefers. 
Why  will  he  turn  his  unrelenting  ears  ? 
Whither,  ah  whither,  will  the  tyrant  fly  ? 
I  beg  but  this  one  grace  before  I  die. 
To  wait  for  calmer  seas  and  softer  gales 
I'o  smooth  the  floods,  and  fill  his  opening  sails. 
Tdl  my  perfidious  lover,  I  implore 
The  name  of  wedlock  he  disclaims  no  more: 
No  more  his  purpos'd  voyage  I  detain 
Prom  beauteous  Latium,  and  his  destiu'd  reign. 
For  some  small  interval  of  time  I  move, 
Some  short,  short  season  to  subdue  my  love ; 
Till  reconcii'd  to  this  unhappy  state, 
I  grnw  at  last  familiar  with  my  fata  : 
This  favour  if  he  grant,  my  death  shall  please 
His  cruel  soul,  and  set  us  both  at  ease.'* 

Thus  pray'd  the  queen }  the  sister  bears  in  vain 
The  tnoving  message,  and  returns  again. 
He  stands  inflexible  to  pray'rs  and  tears, 
For  Jove  and  fate  had  stopp'd  the  hero's  ears. 

As  o'er  th'  aerial  Alps  sublimely  spread. 
Some  aged  oak  uprears  his  reverend  head; 
This  way  and  that  the  furious  tempests  blow. 
To  lay  the  monarch  of  the  mountains  low ; 
Th'  imperial  plant,  though  nodding  at  the  sound, 
TboOfh  all  bit  scatter'd  bonouis  strow  the  grornid, 


Safe  in  his  itnngth,  and  seated  on  the  rook^ 

In  naked  majesty  defies  the  shi  ck : 

High  88  the  head  shoots  tow 'ring  to  the  skies»       , 

So  deep  the  root  in  HeJi's  foondatioos  lies. 

Thus  is  the  prince  besieg'd-foy  constant  pny'n  s 

But  tlKiugh  his  heart  relents  at  Dido's  caresy 

StUl  firm  the  dictates  of  his  soul  remain, 

And  tears  are  shed,  and  vows  preferr'd  in  vmov 

Now  tir'd  with  life,  abandoned  Dido  grows ; 
Now  bent  on  fate,  and  harras^'d  with  Imt  woes, 
She  loaths  the  day,  she  sickens  at  the  sky. 
And  longs,  in  l^itteniessof  soul,  to  die. 
To  urge  the  scheme  of  death  already  laid^ 
Foil  many  a  direful  omen  she  survey'd : 
While  to  the  gods  she  poor'd  the  wine,  she  view'd 
The  pure  libation  tnm'd  to  sable  blood. 
This  horrid  omen  to  herself  reveal'd, 
Ev'n  from\her  sister's  ears  she  kept  concealed; 
Yet  more— «  temple,  where  she  paid  her  vowe. 
Rose  in  the  palace  to  her  former  spouse ; 
A  marble  structure ;  this  she  dress'd  anMmd 
With  inowy  wool ;  with  sacred  chaplets  crowaM. 
From  hence,  when  gloomy  night  succeeds  the  day^ 
Her  husband  seems  to  summon  her  away. 
Perch'd  in  the  roof  the  bnrd  of  night  compUiiit| 
In  one  sad  length  of  mdancholy  strains ; 
Now  dire  predictions  rack  her  mind,  foretold 
By  prescient  sages,  and  the  seers  of  old ; 
Now  stem  .Sneas,  her  eternal  theme. 
Haunts  her  distracted  soul  in  ev'ry  dream; 
In  slumber  now  she  seems  to  travel  on. 
Through  dreary  wilds,  ahandoo'd  and  alooe ; 
And  treads  a  dark  uncontfortable  plain. 
And  seeks  her  Tyrians  e'er  the  waste  in  vain. 
So  Pentheus  rav'd,  when,  flaming  to  his  eyes. 
He  saw  the  furies  firom  the  deeps  arise ; 
And  view'd  a  double  Thebes  with  wild  amaM, 
And  two  bright  Suns  with  rival  glories  blase. 
So  bounds  the  mad  Orestes  o'er  the  stage, 
With  looks  distracted,  from  bis  mother's  rage  $ 
Arm'd  with  hrr  scourge  of  snakes  she  drives  him  en, 
And,  wrapt  in  flames,  pursues  her  murdering  son  ; 
He  flies,  but  flies  ui  vain ; — the  furies  wah. 
And  fiends  in  forms  tremendous  guard  the  gate. 

At  length,  distracted,  and  by  love  o'ettiome^ 
Resolv'd  on  death,  she  meditates  her  doom } 
Appoints  the  time  to  end  her  mighty  woe, 
And  takes  due  measures  for  the  purpos'd  blow.       ' 
Then  her  safl  sister  she  with  smiles  address'd, 
Hope  in  her  looks,  but  anguish  at  her  breast: 

"  Anna,  partake  my  joy,  for  k) !  I  find 
The  sole  expedient  that  can  cure  my  mhid, 
Relieve  my  soul  for  ever  from  her  pain. 
Or  bring  my  lover  to  my  arms  again. 
Near  Ocean's  utmost  bound,  a  region  Itea, 
Where  mighty  Atlas  props  the  starry  skies; 
There  lives  a  priestess  of  Massylian  strain. 
The  guardian  of  the  rich  Hesperian  fane ; 
Who  wont  the  wakeful  dragon  once  to  feed 
With  honey'd  cakes,  and  poppy's  drowsy  seed. 
That  round  the  tree  his  shining  volumes  roll'd 
To  gURrd  the  saored  balls  of  blooming  gold. 
By  magic  charms  the  matron  can  remove. 
Or  fiercely  kindle  all  the  fires  of  love; 
Roll  back  the  ^tars;  stop  rivers  as  they  flow| 
And  call  grim  spectres  from  the  realms  of  woe. 
Trees  leave  their  mountains  at  her  potent  call ; 
Beneath  her  footsteps  groans  the  trembling  ball } 
But  witness  thou,  and  all  ye  gods  on  high. 
With  what  regret,  to  magic  rites  1  fly. 
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Go  then,  erect  with  S|>eed  and  secret  care. 

Within  the  court,  a  pilo  in  open  air. 

Bring  all.  the  traitor'^  arms  and  robes,  and  spread 

Above  the  heap  oar  fatal  bridal  bed. 

The  saered  dame  commands  me  to  destroy 

All,  all  memorials  of  that  wretch  from  Troy." 

Thns  with  dissembling  arts  the  princess  spokej 
A  deadly  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  look. 
Kor  could  her  wretched  sister  once  divine 
These  rites  could  cover  such  a  dire  design, 
Kor  deemM  a  lover  treacherous  to  his  vows 
Should  more  afflict  her  than  her  murder'd  ^onie; 
But  rears  a  pile  of  oaks  and  firs  on  high, 
"Within  the  court,  beneath  the  naked  sky.  [round ; 
With  wreaths  the  queen  adom'd  the  strtKture 
And  with  funereal  greens  and  garlands  crowned : 
Kext,  big  with  death,  the  sword  and  robe  she 

spread. 
And  placM  the  dear,  dear  image  on  the  bed. 

Amidst  her  altars,  with  disbeveird  hairs. 
Her  horrid  rites  the  priestess  now  prepares. 
Iliund'ring  she  calls,  in  many  a  dreadful  soond. 
On  Chaos  hoar,  and  Erebus  profound; 
On  hideous  Hecate,  from  Hell's  abodes, 
(The  threefold  Dian !)  and  a  hundred  gods. 
The  place  she  sprinkled,  where  her  altars  stood, 
With  streams  dissembled  from  Avemus'  flood. 
And  black  envenom'd  herbs  she  brings,  reap'd 

down 
With  brazen  sickles,  by  the  glimnoering  Moon. 
Then  crops  the  potent  knots  of  love  with  care. 
That  from  the  jrouog  estrange  the  parent  mare. 
Kow  with  a  sacred  cake  and  lifted  hands, 
All  bent  on  death,  before  her  altar  stands 
The  royal  victim,  the  devoted  &ir; 
Her  robes  were  gpsther'd,  and  one  foot  was  bare.    . 
She  calls  on  every  star  in  solemn  state. 
Whose  guilty  beams  shine  conscious  of  her  fate : 
She  calls  to  witness  every  god  above. 
To  pay  due  vengeance  for  her  injured  love. 
*Twas  night ;  and,  weary  with  the  toils  of  day. 
In  soft  repose  the  whole  creation  lay. 
The  murmurs  of  the  groves  and  surges  die, 
The  stars  roll  solemn  through  the  glowing  sky; 
«Wide  o'er  the  fields  a  brooding  silence  reigns. 
The  flocks  lie  stretch'd  along  the  flow'ry  plains; 
The  furious  savages  that  haunt  the  woods. 
The  painted  birds,  the  fishes  of  the  floods ; 
All,  all,  beneath  the  general  darkness,  share, 
in  sleq),  a  soft  fbrgetfulness  of  care  ; 
All  but  the  hapless  queen ; — ^for  love  denies 
Rest  to  her  thoughu,  and  slumber  to  her  eyes. 
Her  passions  grow  still  fiercer,  and  by  turns 
With  love  she  maddens,  and  with  wrath  she  bums. 
The  struggling  tides  in  different  motions  roll. 
And  thns  she  vents  the  tempest  of  her  soul : 

'*  What  shall  I  do  ? — shall  I  in  vain  implore 
The  royal  lovers  I  disdain'd  before  ? 
Or,  slighted  in  my  turn  with  haughty  pride. 
Court  the  fierce  tyrant  whom  I  once  deoy'd  ? 
Shall  I  the  Trojans'  base  commands  obey. 
Their  slave,  their  suppliant,  through  the  watVy 
Ye»— ^or  my  bounties,  sod  my  former  aid,  [way  ? 
By  Troy  already  stand  so  well  repaid  ! 
And  yet  suppose  1  were  inclin'd  to  go ; 
The  haughty  »ailors  would  but  mock  my  woe. 
Hast  thou  not  yet,  not  yet,  Eliza,  knoan 
The  peijur'd  sons  of  proud  Xaomedon  ? 
What ! — shall  f  follow  through  the  roaring  main, 
9ole  and  abandou'd,  their  tri>inipUant  train, 


Or  drive  'em  through  the  deepc  with  iwoid  aod  flnu 
With  all  my  armies,  all  the  sons  of  Tyre  ? 
But  can  I  draw  to  sea  those  Tyrian  bands 
1  drew  reluctant  from  their  native  lands? 
Die  then  as  thou  deserv'st;  in  death  wpoae ; 
The  sword,  the  friendly  sword,  shall  end  thy  woeik 
You  first,  dear  sister,  by  my  sorrows  mov'd, 
Exposed  me  rashly  to  the  wretch  1  lov'd  ; 
Your  prompt  obedience,  and  officious  care   [spair. 
Pann'd  the  young  flame,  and  plung'd  me  in  da- 
Oh !  had  I  leam'd  like  savages  to  rove. 
And  never  known  the  woes  of  bridal  love ! 
I  provM  unfaithful  to  my  former  spouse. 
And  now  I  reap  the  fruits  of  broken  vows !" 

Thus  vents  the  mournful  queen,  by  love  opprest, 
The  grief  that  rag'd  tumnltuous  in  her  breast. 
Meantime,  with  all  things  ready  for  his  flight. 
In  tfaoughUess  sleep  the  hero  past  the  night. 
To  whom  again  the  feather'd  Hermes  came, 
His  youthful  figure,  looks,  and  voice,  the  same. 
And  thus  alarms  the  slumbering  prince  once  more ; 
"  What — can'stthpu  sleep  in  this  important  hour  { 
Nor  all  thy  dangers  canst  thou  yet  survey } 
Nor  hear  the  zephyrs  call  thee  to  the  sea  ? 
Mad  as  thou  art  !-^etermin'd  on  her  doom. 
She  forms  designs  of  mischieft  yet  to  come. 
'I  hen  fly  her  fuiy  while  thou  yet  canst  fly. 
Before  Aurora  gilds  the  purple  sky ; 
Fly, — or  the  floods  shall  soon  be  cover»d  o'er 
With  numerous  fleets,  and  armies  crowd  the  sbor^ 
And  direful  brands  with  long  projected  rays, 
Shall  set  the  land  and  ocean  in  a  blaze. 
Ey'n  now  her  dread  revenge  is  on  the  wing; 
Rise,  prince ;  a  woman  is  a  changeful  thing." 
This  said,  at  once  he  took  his  rapid  flight, 
DissolvM  in  air,  and  mingled  with  the  night 

The  hero  starts  from  sleep  in  wild  surprise. 
Struck  with  the  glorious  vision  from  the  skies. 
And  rouses  all  the  train:  **  Awake,  unbind, 
Aiid  stretch,  my  friends,  the  canvass  to  the  windi 
Seize,  seize  your  oars ;  the  god  descends  again. 
To  bid  me  fly,  and  lanch  into  the  main. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  thou  blest  celestial  guide. 
Thy  course*  we  follow  through  the  foamy  tide; 
With  joy  thy  sacrt^  orders  we  obey; 
And  may  thy  friendly  stars  direct  the  way." 
Sudden,  be  drew  his  sword  as  thus  he  said. 
And  cut  the  hanlsers  with  the  flaming  blade^; 
With  the  same  ardour  fir'd,  the  shouting  train 
Fly,  seize  their  oars,  and  rush  into  the  main. 
At  once  the  floods  with  ships  were  cover'd  o'er. 
And  not  one  Trojan  left  upon  the  shore ; 
All  strobing  to  the  stroke,  with  vigour  sweep 
The  whitening  surge,  and  plough  the  smoking  deqv 

Now  o*er  the  glittering,  lawns  Aurora  spread 
Her  orient  beam,  and  left  her  golden  bed. 
Soon  as  the  queen  at  early  dawn  beheld 
The  navy  move  along  the  wat'ry  field. 
In  pomp  and  order,  from  her  lofty  tow'r ; 
And  saw  th'  abandon'd  port,  and  empty  shore ; 
Thrice  her  fierce  hands  in  madness  of  despair 
Beat  her  white  breast,  and  tore  her  golden  hair. 

<*  Then  shall  tbe  traitor  fly,  ye  gods  I"  she  said^ 
*'  And  leave  my  kingdom,  and  insulted  bed  ? 
And  shall  not  Carthage  pour  in  arms  away  ^ 
Run  there,  and  lanch  my  navies  on  tbe  sea. 
Fly,  fly  with  all  your  sails,  ye  sons  of  Tyre; 
Hurl  flames  on  flames;  involve  his  fleet  in  fir^ 
What  have  I  jiaid  ? — ah  '.  impotent  and  Vain ! 
I  rave,  I  ravc-^what  madness  turns  my  braia  I      # 
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Kdw  can  fon.  Dido,  at  so  late  a  time, 
Rrflpct  with  horroor  on  your  former  crime  ? 
Wdl  bad  this  rage  been  shown,  when  first  yoii  led 
The  wretch,  a  partner  to  your  throne  and  bed. 
This  is  the  prince,  the  pious  prince,  who  bore 
ITis  gods  and  relics  from  the  Phrygian  fhore ! 
And  safe  conveyed  his  venerable  sire ! 
On  his  own  shoulders  through  the  Trojan  fire  ? 
Could  I  not  tear,  and  throw  him  for  a  prey. 
Base  wretch !  to  every  monster  of  the  sea  ? 
Stab  all  his  friends,  his  darling  son  destroy. 
And  to  hb  table  8cr\*e  the  muider'd  boy  ? 
For  bent  on  death,  and  valiant  firom  despair. 
Say— Kxiuld  I  dread  the  doubtful  chance  of  war  } 
No— but  my  flames  had  rcdden'd  all  tlie  seas  ; 
Wrapt  all  the  flying  navy  in  the  blaae ; 
Destro3r*d  the  race,  the  father  and  the  son, 
And  crown*d  the  general  ruin  with  my  own. 
Thou  glorious  Sun !  whose  piercing  eyes  survey 
These  worlds  terrestrial  in  thy  fiery  way, 
And  thou,  O  Juno!  bend  thy  awful  head, 
Great  queen,  and  guardian  of  the  bridal  bed  ; 
flear  thou,  dire  Hecate  !  from  Hell  profound. 
Whose  rites  nocturnal  through  the  streets  resound, 
Hear,  all  ye  furies,  fiends,  and  gods,,  who  wait 
To  pay  due  vengeance  for  Eliza's  fate  ! 
If  to  the  destinM  port  the  wretch  mu*t  come. 
If  such  be  Jove's  unalterable  doom : 
Still  let  him  wander,  tossM  from-  place  to  place. 
Far  from  his  country,  and  his  son's  embrace, 
By  barbarous  nations  harass'd  with  alarmf ; 
And  take  the  field  with  unsuccessful  arms  ; 
For  foreign  aid  to  distant  regions  fly. 
See  all  his  friends  a  common  carnage  lie  ; 
And  when  he  gains,  his  ruin  to  complete, 
A  peace  more  shameful  than  his  past  defeat ; 
Nor  life  nor  empire  let  him  long  mainUin, 
But  fall,  by  murderous  hands  untimely  slain. 
And  lie  unburied  on  the  naked  plain  ! 
This  vow,  yc  gods,  Eliza  pours  in  death. 
With  her  last  blood,  anid  her  last  gaspmg  breath  ^ 
Oh ! — in  the  silent  grave  when  Dido  lies, 
Rise  in  thy  rage,  thou,  great  avenger,  rise! 
Against  cuii'd  Troy,  go,  mighty  sen  of  Tyre, 
Go,  in  the  pomp  of  famine,  sword,  and  fire! 
And  you,  my  Tyrians,  with  immortal  hate. 
In  iViture  times,  pursue  the  Dardan  state. 
No  peace,  no  commerce  with  the  race  be  made : 
Pay  this  last  duty  to  yonr  princess*  shade ; 
Fight,  when  your  pow'r  supplies  so  just  a  rage; 
Fight  now,  fight  stiH,  in  every  distant  age  ; 
By  land,  by  sea,  in  arms  the  nation  dare. 
And  wage,  from  son  to  son,  eternal  war !" 

This  said,  she  bends  her  various  thoughts  to  dose 
Her  liated  life,  and  finish  all  her  woes. 
Tlien  to  her  husband's  nurse  she  gave  command, 
(  Her  own  lay  bury'd  in  her  native  land)  . 
"  Go,  Barce,  go,  and  bid  my  sister  bring 
The  sable  victims  fbr  the  Stygian  king, 
But  first  be  sprinkled  from  the  limpid  spring. 
Thus  let  her  come  ;  and,  while  1  pay  hiy  vows. 
Thou  too  in  Allots  bind  thy  aged  brows. 
Fain  would  I  kindle  now  the  sa-^red  pyre. 
And  see  the  Trojan  Image  sink  in  fire, 
Thus  I  complete  the  rites  to  Stygian  Jove, 
And  then  ferewell— «  long  fjirewell  to  love?** 
She  said  ;  the  matron,-  studious  to  obey, 
With  duteous  speed  runs  trembling  all  the  wsy. 

Now  to  the  fatal  conn  fierce  Didio  flies. 
And  rolls  aronod  h«r  fiery  (larinf  eyts ; 

YOJLXBt 


Though  pale  and  shivering  at  her  paVpM^d  doon. 
And  every  dreadful  tbonifht  of  death  to  come : 
Yet  many  a  crimson  flush,  with  various  grace. 
Glows  on  her  cheek,  and  kindles  in  her  face. 
Furious  she  mounts  the  pyre,  and  draws  the  iword. 
The  faUl  present  of  the  Dardan  lord ; 
For  no  such  end  bestow'd ; — the  conscious  bed, 
And  robes  she  view'd ;  and  tears  in  silence  shed  ; 
Stood  still,  and  paus'd  a  moment — ^then  she  casi 
Her  body  on  the  couch, ^ and  spoke  her  last: 

'*  Ye  dear,  dear  relics  of  the  man  I  lov'd  ! 
While  fate  consented,  and  the  gods  appro?'d, 
Relieve  my  woes,  this  rage  of  love  control. 
Take  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  parting  louL 
My  fatal  coarse  is  finish'd,  »nd  I  go 
A  ghost  majestic  to  thp  realms  below. 
Well  havf  1  liv*d  to  see  a  glorious  town 
Rais'd  by  these  hands,  and  bulwarks  of  my  own  $' 
Of  all  its  trophies  robb'd  my  brother'v  sword. 
And  on  the  wretch  reveng'd  my  murther'd  lord* 
Happy !  thrice  happy !  if  the  Dtrdad  band 
Had  never  touch'd  upon  the  Libyan  land.** 
Then  pressing  with  her  lips  the  Trojan  bod, 
''  Shall  I  then  die,  and  unreveng'd  i**  she  said  f 
'*  Yet  die  I  will, — and  thus,  and  thus,  I  go«- 
Thus— fly  with  pleasure  to  the  shades  below. 
This  blaze  may  you  proud  Th>jan  ffom  the  sea. 
This  death,  an  omen  of  hb  own,  survey." 

Meantime,  the  sad  attendanU,  as  she  spoki^ 
Beheld  her  strike,  and  sink  beneath  the  stroke. 
At  once  her  snowy  h^nds  were  purpled  o*er. 
And  the  bright  falchion  smok'd  with  streamhi^ 

gore. 
Her  iudden  fkte  is  blaz'd  the  city  round  ; 
The  length'ning  cries  from  street  to  street  RtOttiid| 
To  female  shrieks  the  regal  dome  replies. 
And  the  shrill  echoes  ring  amidst  the  skies  ; 
As  all  fair  Carthage^  or  her  mother  Tjrre, 
Storm'd  by  the  foe,  had  sunk  in  floods  of  fire ; 
And  the  fierce  flame  devour*d  the  proud  abodc% 
With  all  the  clorious  temples  of  the  gods. 

Her  breathless  sister  runs  with  eager  pace» 
And  beats  her  throbbing  breast,  and  beauteous  faccw 
Pierce  through  the  parting  crowds  the  Tirgin  flle^ 
And  on  her  dying  dear  Eliza  cries. 
*'  Was  this,  my  Dido,  ah  !  was  this  the  way 
You  took,  your  easy  sister  to  betray  ? 
Was  it  for  this  my  hands  prepared  the  pyr% 
The  faUl  altar,  and  the  funeral  fire  f 
Where  sbaU  my  plaints  beghi^— ah!  wretch  oft- 
Now  left  abandoned  to  my  woes  alone !         [dooe^ 
Was  I  unworthy  then,  to  yield  my  breath. 
And  share  thy  sweet  society  in  deith  ? 
Me,  me  you  should  have  call'd,  your  fiUe  to  sh«r% 
From  the  same  weapon,  and  the  same  despair. 
.\iid  did  these  hands  the  lorty  pile  composed 
Did  I  invoke  mir  gods  with  solemn  vows  ?' 
Only— ah  cruel !  to  be  sent  away 
Prom  the  sad  scene  of  death,  I  now  surrey  ^ 
You  by  this  fatal  stroke,  and  I,  and  all, 
Your  senate,  people,  and  your  Carthage  Mt 
Bring,  bring  me  water;  let  me  bathe  iu  death 
Her  bleeding  wounds,  and  catch  her  parting  bre«ti|r9^ 
Then  np  the  steep  ascent  she  flew,  and  |^t 
Her  dying  sister  to  her  having  breast; 
With  cries  succeeding  cries  her  robes  unbound|M 
To  sUnch  the  blood  that  issu'dlfrom  thewotl^ 
Her  bosOm  groaning  with  convulsive  paln^ 
She  strives  to  raise  her  heavy  lids  in  rain. 
And  inamoBtotshrin,  and  swuonr  apu^^ 
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Piopt  on  tier  elbow,  thrice  she  reaPd  her  bead» 
And  thrice  fell  back,  and  foisted  on  the  bed ; 
Sought  with  her  swimniing  eyes  the  golden  light. 
And  saw  the  Sun,  but  sickenM  at  the  tight. 
,  Then  mighty  Juno,  with  a  melting  eye. 
Beheld  her  dreadful  anguish  from  the  sky  ; 
And  bade  fair  Iris,  from  the  starry  pole, 
Fiy,  and  enlarge  her  agonizing  soul : 
For  at  she  dy'd  by  love  before  the  time. 
Nor  fell  by  fate,  nor  perish'd  for  a  crime, 
Not  yet  had  Proseipioe,  with  early  care. 
Clipped  from  her  head  the  facial  golden  hair  ; 
The  solemn  offering  to  the  pow'rs  below, 
T<^  free  the  spirit,  and  relieve  her  woe. 
Swift  from  the  glancing  Sun  the  goddess  drew 
A  thousand  mingling  colours,  as  she  flew  t 
Then  radiant  hovered  o*er  the  dying  fair ; 
"  And  lo !  this  consecrated  lock  I  bear 
Tt  Htygian  Jove :  and  now,  as  Heav*n  ordains, 
Release  thy  soul  fh>m  these  corporeal  chains." 
The  goddess  stretch'd  her  hand,  as  thus  she  said. 
And  clippM  the  sacred  honours  of  her  head  ; 
The  vital  spirit  flies,  no  more  confHi'd, 
I)iisolves  in  air,  and  mingles  with  the  wind. 
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jEwcAS  setUng  tail  from  Afnc,'is  driven  by  •  itom 
tm  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  where  be  it  hotpiubly 
received  by  hii  friend  AccAtet,  king  of  part 
of  the  iiland,  and  bom  t>f  Trojan  parentage. 
He  celebrates  the  memory  of  hit  ftitber  with 
divine  bonoon,  institutes  funeral  garnet,  and 
appoints  prizet  for  those  who  should  conquer 
in  them,  While  the  ceremoniet  were  perfbirm- 
mg,  Juno  teodt  Irit  to  persuade  the  Trojan  wo- 
men to  bum  the  ships,  who,  upon  her  instiga- 

.  th>n,  set  fire  to  them ;  which  burnt  four,  and 
would  have  consumed  the  rest,  had  not  Jupiter 
by  a  sudden  shower  extinguished  it  Upon  this, 
iEneas,  by  the  advice  of  one  of  his  generals, 
and  a  vision  of  his  fcther,  builds  a  city,  for  the 
women,  old  men,  and  oUiert,  who  were,  either 
unflt  for  war,  or  weary  ..of  the  voyage ;  and  sails 
Ibr  Italy.  Venus  procures  of  Neptune  a  safe 
voyage. for  him  and  all  his  men,  excepting 
only  his  pilot  Palinurtu,  who  was  unfortu- 
.unRely:  loft.        . 


Now,  with  a  prosperouB  breeze,  XoeuM  held 
His  destin'd  course,  and  plougbM  the  waCry  field; 
Unhappy  Oido^.fuineral  fisKnes  surv^s,. 
That  gild  the  spires,  and  round  the  bulwarks  blaze : 
But  BooQ  tlie  bidden  cause  the  prince  divined 
From  tb9  known  transports  of  a  ^male  mind ; 
^l^UM  Buob  a  whirl  their  tiery  passions  ntove. 
In  the  mad  rage  of  disappointed  love ! 

Now  o'er  the  decfi  tlie  rapid  gallies  fly, 
And  the  vast  round  was  only  w^ve  and  sky. 
A  cVi>ud«ll  clmrg'<l  with  livid  darknesi  spreads, 
1?lac\*hing  the  floods,  jand  gathering  o?er  their 
Aloud  the  car«fialPBlinurasorieB>  fheads. 

^lo\  BFhatadTBidi«a€(onatBv«lf«Btlieskk^ 


Oh  !  Neptune,  mighty  fiiiher  of  the  maiS'l  * 

What  teti^>ests  threaten  from  thy  watery  reigB  J* 
Then  he  commands  to  furl  the  sails,  and  sweepp 
With  every  bending  oar,  the  foamy  deep.  • 
Himself,  to  break  the  blast,  his  sails  inclin'd. 
And  fled  obliquely  with  the  driving  wind.  < 

"Oh !  mighty  prince,"  the  trembling  master  cry'd^ 
''  Scarce  could  L  hope,  in  such  a  tossing  tide. 
To  reach  Hesperia,  and  surmount  the  flood. 
Though  Jove  had  past  the  promise  of  a  god. 
See !  from  the  west  what  thwarting  winds  arise ! 
How  in  one  cloud  are  gathered  half  the  skies  1 
In  vain  our  course  we  labour  to  maintain. 
And,  struggling,  work  against  the  storm  in  vain. 
Let  us,  since  Fortune  mocks  our  toil,  obey, 
And  speed  our  voyage,  where  she  points  the  way. 
For  not  far  distant  lies  the  realm,  that  bore 
Your  brother  Kryx,  the  Sicilian  shore. 
If  right  I  judge,  whose  eyes  with  constant  care 
Have  watch'd  the  Heavens,  retracing  every  star.'' 

**  I  see,"  reply'd  the  prince,  "  thy  fruitlesiipainf 
That  long  has  struggLd  with  the  winds  in  vain. 
Then  change'thy  course,  the  whirling  gusts  obeyi 
And  steer  wiih  open  sails  a  different  way. 
Oh  !  to  what  dearer  land  can  I  retreat? 
There  I  may  rig  again  my  shatter'd  fleet-: 
That  land  my  father's  sacred  dust  contains. 
And  there  my  Trojan  friend,  Acestes,  reigna.** 
This  said,  they  steer  their  course ;  the  wetter^ 

gales 
With  friendly  breezes  stretch  their  bellsring  sails  2 
Smooth  o'er  the  tides  the  fljring  navy  past. 
And  reach'd  with  joy  the  well-known  shore  at  last 

The  king  widi  wonder  from  a  mountain*s  brow 
Beheld  the  fleet  approach  the  coast  below  ; 
Then,  with  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  descends. 
Clad  in  a  lion's  spoils,  to  meet  his  friends. 
This  monarch  sprung  from  great  Crinisus'  flood  ^ 
His  Trujan  mother  mingling  with  the  god. 
With  due  regard  be  hails  the  kindred  train,    • 
Arriv'd  from  Carthago  at  his  realms  again  : 
With  feasts  ttoeir  fainting  spirits  he  rcstor'd  ; 
And  mral  viands  crown'd  the  generous  tKMiftL 

Now  ^e  diminish'd  stars  had  fled  away  ^ 

Before  the  glories  of  tiie  dawning  day. 
His  fri-uds  i£neas  snnimou'd  from  the  coast ; 
Then  from  a  rising  point  bespoke  the  host : 
"  Ye  far- fism'd  sons  of  Troy,  a  race  divine, 
Whoae  fathers  sprung  from  Jove's  immortal  lincv     . 
Now  the  full  drole  of  the  year  runs  round. 
Since  we  dispos'd  my  sire  in  foreign  ground , 
Rais'd  verdant  altars  to  the  mighty  shade. 
And  paid  all  funeral  honours  to  the  d^ad : 
And  now  the  fatal  day  iajust  retum'd. 
By  me  (so  Heaven  ordains)  with  rites  adoraM, 
For  ever  honoured,  and  for  ever  moura'd ; 
Though  banished  to  the  burning  Libyan  sand. 
Though  led  a  captive  to  the  Argive  land. 
Though  lost  and  shipwreck'd  on  the  Grecian  Bea* 
Still  would  I  solemnize  this  sacred  day. 
Sure  all  the  friendly  pow'rs  our  course  inspire. 
To  the  dear  relics  of  my  revereml  sire. 
Haste  then,  the  new-adopted  god  adore. 
And  from  his  grace  a  prosperous  gale  implors  ; 
Implore  a  city,  where  we  ^1  nmy  pay. 
In  his  own  fane,  the  honours  of  the  day* 
On  every  ship  two  oxen  are  bestow'd 
By  great  Acestes,  of  our  Dardan  blood ; 
Call  to  the  feast  your  native  Phrygian  pov*!!^ 
With  tliQfe  the  hospitable  king  adorea. 
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ISoon  as  the  ninth  fah'  morning's  opening  light 

Shall  glad  the  world,  and  chase  the  shades  of  night, 

Then  to  iny  Trojans  I  propose,  to  grace 

These  sacred  ritu*,  the  rapid  naval  race ; 

Then  all,  who  glory  in  their  matchlcHs  force, 

Or  vaunt  their  fiery  swiftness  in  the  course. 

Or  dart  the  spear,  or  bend  the  twanging  bow. 

Or  to  the  dreadful  gauntlet  dare  the  foe, 

Atten<i ;  and  each  by  merit  bear  away 

The  noble  palms,  and  glories  of  the  day. 

Now  grace  your  heads  with  verdant  wreaths,''  he 

said ; 
Then  with  his  mother's  myrtle  binds  his  head. 
Like  him,  Acestes,  and  the  royal  boy, 
Adorn  their  brows,  with  alt  the  youth  of  Troy. 

Now  to  the  tomb,  surrounded  with  a  throng, 
A  mighty  train,  the  hero  past  along. 
'JVo  bowls  of  milk,  and  sacred  blood,  he  pours ; 
Two  of  pure  wine ;  and  scatters  purple  flow'rs. 
Then  thus — **  Hail,  sacred  sire  !  all  hail  again  ! 
Once  more  restor'd,  but  ah  !  restored  in  vain  ! 
'Twas  more  than  envious  fate  would  give,  to  see 
The  destinM  realms  of  Italy  with  thee ; 
Or  mighty  Tybcr's  rolling  streams  explore, 
The  sacred  flood,  that  bathes  th'  Aueonian  shore." 
Scarce  had  he  said,  when,  beauteous  to  behold  ! 
From  the  deep  tomb,  with  many  a  shining  fold, « 
An  azure  serpent  rose,  in  scales  that  flam'd  with 
gold ;  [shone. 

Like  Heaven's  bright  bow  his  varying  beauties 
That  draws  a  thousand  colours  fiom  the  Sun : 
Pleas'd  round  the  altars  and  the  tomb  to  wind. 
His  glittering  length  of  volumes  trails  behind. 
The  chief,  in  deep  am^ze,  suspended  hung, 
While  through  the  bowls  the  serpent  glides  along ; 
Tastes  all  the  food,  then  softly  slides  away, 
Seeks  the  dark  tomb,  and  quits  the  sacred  prey  ; 
Astonish'd  at  the  sight,  the  hero  paid 
New  rites,  new  honours,  to  his  father's  shade. 
Doubts  if  the  demon  of  his  sire  rever'd, 
Or  the  kind  genius  of  the  place  appeared. 
Five  sable  steers  he  slew  with  rites  divine. 
As  many  snowy  sheep,  and  bristly  swine; 
And'pouring  wine,  invok'd  his  father's  shade. 
Sent  from  the  darksome  regions  of  the  dead. 
Then  all  the  train,  who  gathered  round  the  grave. 
Each  for  his  rank,  proportion'd  treasures  gave. 
The  altars  blaze ;  the  victims  round  expire ; 
Some  hang  the  massy  cauldrons  o'er  the  fire : 
Some  o*er  the  grass  the  glowing  embers  spread  ; 
Some  broil  the  entrails  on  the  burning  bed. 

Now  bright  the  ninth  expected  morning  shone ; 
Now  rose  the  fiery  coursers  of  the  Sun, 
A^Tien  endless  crowds  the  vast  assembly  crown'd 
From  all  the  wide  dispeopled  country  round. 
Some  rout'd  by  great  Acestes'  mighty  name. 
Some  to  behold  the  Trojan  strangers  came, 
Some  to  contend,  and  try  the  noble  game. 

In  view,  amid  the  spacious  circle,  lay 
The  costly  gifts,  the  prizes  of  the  day. 
Arms  on  the  ground,  and  sacred  tripods  glow. 
With  wreatlis  and  palms  to  bind  the  victor's  brow. 
Silver  and  purple  vests  in  heaps  are  roird, 
Ktch  robct,  and  Uleuts  of  the  purest  gold  ; 
And  from  a  mount  the  sprightly  trump  proclaims 
To  all-the  gatht* r'd  crowd  the  irlonous  games. 

Four  well-match'd  gallien  first,  by  oars  impelPd 
Dniwn  from  the  navy,  took  the  wal'ry  field. 
In  the  swift  Dolphin  ini/hty  Mnestheus  came, 
Mnestheus,  thtf  founder  of  the  Memmian  name. 


Next  Gyas  in  the  vast  Chimann  sweeps 
(Huge  as  a  town)  the  hoarse  resounding  deeps  i 
Three  rows  of  oars  employ  the  panting  train. 
To  push  th'  enormous  burthen  o'er  the  main* 
Sergestus  in  the  Centaur  took  his  place. 
The  glorious  father  of  tSc  Sergian  race. 
In  the  blue  Scylla  great  Cloanth us  rode. 
The  noble  source  of  our  Cluentian  blood. 
Far  in  the  main  a  rook  advances  o'er 
The  level  tides,  and  fronts  the  foamy  shore. 
That  hid  beneath  the  rolling  ocean  lies. 
When  the  black  storms  involve  the  starry  skies« 
But  in  a  calm  its  lofty  head  displays 
To  rest  the  birds  who  wing  the  spacious  seas. 
Here  the  great  hero  fixt  an  oaken  bough, 
A  mark,  that  naldeil  o'er  the  craggy  brow  ; 
To  teach  the  train  to  steer  the  backward  way. 
And  fetch  a  shorter  circle  round  the  sea  : 
Then,  rank'd  by  lot,  conspicuous  o'er  the  flood. 
The  chiefs,  array'd  in  gold  and  purple,  glow'd. 
The  youths  green  poplars  round  their  temples  twine^ 
And  bright  with  oil  their  naked  bodies  shtjie, 
Eager  they  gprasp  their  oars,  and  list'ning  wak  the 
sign.  '     _ 

Thick  in  their  hearts  alternate  motions  play,       ", 
Now,  prest  with  beating  fears,  they  sink  away,       ^ 
Now  throb  with  rising  hopes  to  win  the  glorious  day. 
Soon  as  the  trump  the  first  shrill  signal  blew. 
All.  in  a  moment,  from  the  barrier  flew : 
Turn'd  by  their  labouring  oars  the  surges  rise. 
And  with  their  shouts  the  sailors  rend  the  skieSy 
The  foamy  tides  with  equal  furrows  sweep ; 
And,  opening  to  the  keel,  divides  the  hoary  deeQ* 
Not  half  so  swift  the  fiery  coursers  pour, 
And,  as  they  start,  the  distant  plain  devour; 
Nor  half  so  fierce  the  drivers,  pois'd  in  air. 
Urge  the  fleet  steeds  to  whirl  the  flying  car. 
Throw  up  the  reins,  and,  bending  o'er  the  yoke. 
Shout,  lash,  and  send  their  souls  at  every  strok^ 
The  crowds  in  parties  join;  and,  to-^the  cries 
And  eager  shouts,  the  hollow  wood  replies : 
While  hills  to  hills  repeat  the  n«ingled  roar. 
And  the  long  echo  rolls  around  the  winding  shor^ 
With  peals  of  loud  applause  from  every  side 
First  Gyas  flew,  and  shot  along  the  tide. 
Cloanthus  follows,  but  his  pond'rous  ship. 
Though  better  mann'd,  moves  heavier  on  the  dee|^ 
Behind,  the  Dolphin  and  the  Centaur  lay. 
At  equal  distance,  on  the  wat'ry  way : 
Now  darts  the  rapid  Dolphin  o'er  the  main. 
Now  the  vast  Centaur  wins  the  day  again : 
Thjtn,  side  by  side,  and  front  by  front,  they  join. 
And  plough  in  frothy  tracks  the  rufiled  brine. 
And  now  proud  Gyas  reach *d  th'  appointed  plaC^ 
Awhile  the  victor  of  the  wat'ry  race; 
Then  to  Menaetes  cali'd,  and  gave  command. 
To  leave  the  right,  and  steer  against  the  land  : '  • 
•*  Let  others  plough  the  deep ;"— ^in  vain  he  spoke^ 
The  cautious  pilot  dreads  the  lurking  rock, 
,And  turns  his  prow,  and  steers  a  different  road. 
And  leaves  the  shallows  for  the  open  flood. 
Once  more  in  vain  the  raging  Gyas  cry'd, 
And  lo  !  that  moment,  brave  Cloaothps  spy'd 
Close  at  his  back,  who  plough'd  the  nearer  tid^ 
The  dangerous  way  the  daring  hero  took 
Be  tween  liold  Gyas  and  the  sounding  rock. 
Sudden  beyond  the  chief  he  shoots  away. 
Clear  of  the  goal,  and  gains  the  roomy  sea. 
Then  Gyas  wept ;  and  grief  and  rage  inflam« 
Yhe  yonthj  forgeif iii  of  hit  friends  and  fiin^ 
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From  the  high  stern,  w\th  anger  and  disdaiD^  | 

He  hurPd  the  hoary  master  in  the  main ;  ' 

Then  madly  took  himself  the  sole  command. 
And  Br'd  his  train,  and  bore  upon  the  land. 
Iloary  with  age,  and  struggling  long  in  vain. 
With  cunib'rouB  vests,  Mensetes  mounts  again : 
Trembling  be  climb'd  a  lofty  rock ;  and  dry'd 
U'u  (imbs,  all  drencVd  and  reeking  with  the  tide. 
Loud  laughM  the  crowds  to  see  him  shoot  away. 
Prink  and  disgorge,  by  tnrns,  the  briny  sea. 
At  distance  Mnesthens  and  Sergestus  lie  ; 
Both  hope  to  pass  the  fiery  Gyas  by. 
The  'vanUge  first  the  bold  Sergestus  took. 
With  rapid  speed,  advancing  to  the  rock ; 
But  not  a  length  before :  the  Dolphin  rides 
With  rival  speed,  and  bears  upon  her  sides. 
Brave  Mnestiieus  now  inflames  his  naval  crew. 
As  o*er  the  deck  from  man  to  man  he  ftkw : 
**  My  brave  associates,  in  whose  aid  I  trust. 
You,  whom  I  chose,  when  llion  sunk  in  dust. 
Now  show  the  strength  and  spirit  once  you  sbow'd^ 
When  raging  storms,  and  Syrtes  you  withstood. 
Ploughed  Malea*s  tide,  and  stem*d  th*  Ionian  flood. 
Now,  now,  my  friends,  your  utmost  pow»r  display, 
Rise  to  your  oars,  and  sweep  the  wat'ry  way : 
Nor  strive  we  now  the  victory  to  gain. 
Though  yet ! — but  ah !  let  those  the  palm  obtain. 
Those,  whom  thy  fisvours  crown,  great  monarch  ot 
But  to  return  the  lags  of  all  the  day,    [the  main ! 
Oh!  wipe,  my  friends,  ^that  shameful  ^in  away  !'' 

Fir'd  at  the  word,  each  other  they  provoke; 
Springs  the  swift  ship  at  every  vigorous  stroke. 
With  painful  sweat  their  heaving  bodies  stream ; 
Thick  pant  their  hearts,  and  trembles  every  limb. 
All  bending  to  their  oars  the  labour  ply  ; 
The  sea  rolls  backward,  and  the  surges  fly. 
Now,  with  the  wished  succe»,  they  toil  to  gain. 
Indulgent  fortune  crowns  the  laboring  traia; 
For  while  the  fierce  Sergestus  nearer  drew. 
And  in  a  scanty  spac«  too  rashly  flew, 
(His  road  still  narrower)  with  a  mighty  shock 
He  rushed  against  the  sharp  projected  rock. 
Thien  flew  the  8hatter*d  oars,  and  flying  rung. 
And  on  the  rugged  sides  the  vessel  hung« 
To  gain  their  floating  oais,  with  mingled  cries, 
All  arm'd  with  iron  poles,  the  sailors  rise. 
Fir*d  with  success,  along  the  open  seas 
Proud  Mnesthens  shoots,  invoking  every  breese* 
As  in  her  nest,  within  some  cavern  hung. 
The  dove  sits  trembling  o'er  her  callow  young. 
Till  rous*d  at  last  by  some  impetuous  shock, 
She  starts  surpris'd,  and  beats  around  the  rock  ^ 
Then  to  the  open  field  for  refuge  flies, 
A^d.  the  free  bhrd  expatiates  in  the  skietf ;    \ 
Her  pinions  pois'd,  through  liquid  air  she  springs, 
And  smoothly  glides,  dor  moves  her  ievell'd  wings : 
So  joyful  Mnesthens  darts^  without  control. 
O'er  the  wide  ocean,  and  approach'4  the  goal ; 
So  the  swift  Dolphin  flies  in  open  view, 
And  gained  new  strength,  new  swiftness,  as  she  flew. 
First  by  Sergestus*  ship  he  shoots  along. 
That  in  the  shelves  and  dang'rous  shallows  hong ; 
With  cries  the  chief  his  rival's  aid  implores. 
And  strives  in  vain  to  row  with  shatter'd  oark 
Next  fiery  Gyas  he  with  shouts  pursu'd. 
Who,  in  the  huge  Chimssra,  stcmm'd  the  flood  ; 
She  yields,  depriv'd  of  her  experienced  guide, 
^nd  sees  her  rival  fly  triumphuit'O'er  the  ti<le. 
>low,  near  the  port,  with  all  his  pow'r  he  strains 
%)  pass  ClflMrfhiiSy  vkottelMtranaiQii 


The  doubling  shouts  inspire  him  as  he  fliet. 
And  the  long  peal  runs  rattling  round  the  skies^ 
These,  flosh'd  with  pridft,  would  cast  their  livt^ 
Ere  they  resign  the  glories  of  the  day :        [away^ 
Those,  by  success,  in  strength  and  spirit  rise. 
And  their  fierce  hopes  already  win  the  prize. 
Thus  haply  lK>th  with  level  beaks  had  ply*d 
The  surge,  and  rode  the  victors  of  the  tide  ; 
But  brave  Cloanthus  o'er  the  rolling  floods 
Stretch'd  wide  his  hands,  and  thus  invok'd  tb«. 

gods: 
"  Ye  pow'rs  !  on  whose  wide  empire  I  display 
My  flying  sails,  and  plough  the  wat'ry  way; 
Oh  !  hear  your  suppliant,  and  my  vow  succeed ; 
Then  on  these  shores  a  milk-white  bull  shall  bleed  A 
And  purple  wine  your  silver  waves  shall  stain, . 
And  sac^  victims  glut  the  greedy  matn." 
Thus  he — and  every  Nereid  beard  the  vow. 
With  mighty  Phorous  from  the  deeps  below. 
And  great  IVntunus,  with  hb  ample  hand, 
Push'd  on  the  rapid  galley  to  the  land. 
Swift  as  the  hissing  javelin  cuts  the  skies. 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  to  the  port  she  flje«. 

And  now  the  herald's  voice  proclaims  aloud 
Cloanthus  victor,  to  the  shouting  crowd. 
The  mighty  prince  himself,  with  verdant  boughs 
0&  vivid  laurel,  binds  the  hero's  brows. 
Three  steers,  and  one  large  talent,  are  bestow'4 
On  every  rival  crew,  that  ploiigh'd  the  flood* 
But  to  the  glorious  leaders,  bold  and  brave. 
The  generous  chief  distinguish'd  honours  gavew 
A  robe  the  victor  shar'd,  where  purple  plays, 
Mixtwith  rich  gold,  in  every  shining  maze. 
There  royal  Ganymede,  enwrought  with  art. 
O'er  hills  and  foists  hunts  the  bounding  hart ; 
The  beauteous  youth,  all  wondrous  to  behold ! 
Pants  in  the  moving  threads,  and  lives  in  gold  i 
From  tow'ring  Ida  shoots  the  bird  of  Jove, 
And  bears  him  struggling  thro'  the  clouds  abov«  ; 
With  out-stretch'd  hands  his  hoary  guardians  cry^ 
And  the  loud  hounds  spring  furious  at  the  sky. 
On  Mnesthens  next,  the  chief  who  bore  away 
The  second  glorious  honours  of  the  day,        ^ 
A  shining  mail  the  generous  prince  bestows, 
That,  rich  with  clasps  of  gold,  refulgent  glowi^ 
Who  stript  Demoleus  of  the  costly  load 
In  Trojan  fields,  by  Simois'  mighty  flood : 
Two  labouring  servants,  widi  nnitcd  toil 
And  strength  coojoin'd,  scarce  heav'd  th'  eoorm<- 

ous  spoil: 
Yet  in  these  arms,  of  old,  with  matchless  might. 
The  swift  Demoleus  chas'd  his  fbes  in  fight. 
This  mail,  ^neas  gave  the  chief  to  bear^ 
A  sure  defence  and  ornament  in  war. 
The  next  rich  presents  mighty  Oyas  grace. 
Two  pond'rons  caldrons  of  refulgent  brass ; 
Two  silver  goblets,  wrought  wKh  art  divine. 
That  rough,  and  bright  with  sculptur'd  figures  shinC* 
Proud  of  their  gifts  the  lofty  leaders  tread. 
And  purple  fillets  glitter  on  their  head. 
When,  from  the  rock  scaroe  disengag'd  with  paiiv^ 
Sergestus  brings  his  shattered  ship  again, 
One  side  all  maim'd,  she  slowly  moves  along, 
Spoil'd  of  her  oars,  amid  the  hooting  throng  ; 
As  when  a  liog'ring  fiite  the  serpent  frels. 
Obliquely  crush'd  jbeneath  the  brazen  wheets. 
Or,  bmis'd  and  mangled  by  the  cruel  swain 
With  some  huge  stone,  writhes  with  the  shootlnf 

pain. 
And  soUsMidliNiCglMrioalj  folds  la  VM&   ■ 
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Her  traio  anfolded  drags  aloog  the  ground. 
So  DiMmM  and  slow  the  shattered  gallej  past, 
Buty  aided  by  her  taUs,  she  reach*d  the  port  at 

lasL 
Pleas'd  with  the  ressel  and  the  crew  restorM, 
The  geneh>us  prince  rewards  their  hapless  lord. 
'I1ie  promised  present  to  the  chief  be  gave ; 
l^holoe,  the  beauteous  female  Cretan  slave. 
In  works  of  art  superior  to  the  rest. 
And  proud  of  two  fair  infisnts  at  the  breast. 

This  contest  o*er;  with  thousands  in  his  train, 
Mov'd  the  great  hero  to  a  spacious  plain. 
High  hills  the  verdant  theatre  surround ; 
And  waring  woods -the  mighty  circuit  crowned. 
Hither,  with  all  the  crowds,  the  prince  withdrew. 
And  took  his  sylvan  throne  in  open  view. 
Here  costly  gifts  the  chief  proposed,  to  grace 
The  sprightly  youths  that  urge  the  rapid  race. 
Kow  throng  the  Trcgan  and  Sicilian  band ; 
And  first  Euryalus  and  Nisus  stand : 
That,  for  his  youthful  charms  admir'd  by  Troy ; 
litis,  for  chaste  friendship  to  the  beauteous  boy. 
Next  to  the  contest,  warm  with  hopes  of  famei 
Of  Priam's  royal  race,  Biorescame, 
Salius  and  Patron  then  in  order  past ; 
Epirus  one,  and  one  Arcadia  grac'd. 
Brave  Heljrmus  and  Panopes  succeed, 
Two  valiant  jfouths,  in  fair  Trinacria  bred ; 
Who  with  Acestes  drove  the  savage  raoo 
From  wood  to  wood,  long  practised  to  the  chase. - 
And  mighty  numbers  mure,  unknown  to  fame. 
Advance  in  crowds,  to  share  the  glorious  game. 
High  in  the  midst  JEneas  rearM  his  head, 
**  And  oh !  attend,  ye  generous  youths,'*  he  said : 
"  Of  all  who  try  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
Kot  one  shall  go  without  a  gift  away. 
With  two  bright  Cretan  lances,  each  shall  share 
An  ax  with  silver  grav'd,  to  shine  in  war. 
Distinguish'd  gifts  and  olive  wreaths  shall  grace 
The  three  triumphant  victors  of  the  race. 
On  the  first  youth  a  courser  I  bestow, 
Whose  trappings  rich  with  gold  and  purple  glow  ? 
The  next  a  quiver,  charg'd  with  shafts,  s)tall  claim. 
Such  as  adorns  an  Amazonian  dame ; 
ClaspM  by  a  gem,  refulgent  to  behold, 
Shines  the  bright  trophy  with  a  belt  of  gold. 
On  the  proud  youth  this  gift  shall  he  conferred : 
And  this  fair  Argive  helm  shall  grace  the  third." 

lliis  said,  they  took  their  place;  the  trumpet 
blew; 
And  all  impetuous  from  tbe  barrier  flew : 
Fierce  as  a  tempest,  o*er  the  plain  they  past 
From  the  first  space,  and  gain  upon  the  last. 
First  Nisus  sprang,  and  left  the  crowd  behind, 
Swift  as  the  lightning,  or  the  wings  of  wind. 
Next,  but  the  next  with  many  a  length  between. 
Young  SaKus  skimmM  al  jng  tbe  level  green. 
Euryalus,  tbe  third,  scarce  touched  the  plain  ; 
Behind,  bold  Helymus  his  rival  ran ; 
But,  hovering  o*er  him,  runs  Diores  nigh ; 
Now  side  by  side,  and  foot  by  foot,  they  fly. 
The  youth  had  coiiquef*d  in  a  longer  way. 
Or  undecided  left  the  honours  of  the  day. 
And  now  they  just  approach'd  with  rapid  pace, 
IVd  with  the  toil,  the  limit  of  the  race. 
When  Nisus  fell  amid  the  silppery  plain, 
l^reoch'd  with  the  copioos  blood  of  victims  slain. 


.  iw^ucvMi^  ..^  tvai,  wivu  <uuvi  nil  t;uvc:i  U  U  Cr, 

And  every  limb  was  stained  with  saci-cd  go're.     • 

Yet.  as  he  welterM  on  the  ground,  he  strove 

To  show  Euryalus  his  ardent  love. 

For  now,  ev'n  now,  tbe  youth  his  body  threw 

Before  his  rival  Salius,  as  he  flew : 

He  fell,  and  on  tbe  ground  extended  lay ; 

Thus,  fiavourM  by  his  friend,  sprung  swift  away 

The  young  Eurj^alus,  and  won  the  day. 

At  once  beyond  the  goal  the  victor  flies ; 

Shouts  of  applause  tumultuous  rend  the  skie^ 

Next  Helymus,  and  next  Diores  came, 

With  eager  ardi>ur,  now  the  third  m  fame. 

Now  Salius  fills  the  ring  with  clamorous  cries. 

By  turns  to  every  hoary  judge  applies. 

Storms  at  the  fraud,  and  claims  (he  rightful  prizf. 

But  favour,  winning  tears,  and  youthful  grace. 

Plead  for  the  boy,  the  victor  of  the  race. 

Diores  too,  before  the  partial  crowd. 

Defends  the  young  Euryalus  aloud ; 

Who  now  must  urge  his  claim,  should  Salius  gaim 

The  first  proud  honours,  to  the  third  in  vain. 

Thus  then  the  prince — "  In  order  shall  we  pay 
To  each  brave  youth  the  prizes  of  the  day; 
Since  these  are  sharM,  permit  me  to  extend 
One  proof  of  pity  to  a  hapless  friend  :" 
Thb  said,  on  Salius  generous  he  bestow'd 
A  lion's  yellow  spoils,  (a  costly  load  !) 
With  martial  pride  his  Khoulders  to  ei^old ; 
Rough  was  the  dreadful  mane,  the  paws  wen 

sheath*d  in  gold. 
When  Nisus  thus — '*  If  such  high  presents  grace 
Salius  who  fell,  first  vanquished  in  the  race. 
What  gift  shall  I  receive,  who  bore  away. 
And  still  had  held,  the  honours  of  the  day, 
Had  not  that  fortune,  which  my  foe  overthrew, 
Befairn  unhappy  Nisus,  as  he  flew  ?»' 
Then  show'd  his  robes  and  face  with  blood  defil'd : 
Th'  indulgent  father  of  tbe  people  smil'd, 
And  caus'd  a  mighty  buckler  to  be  brought. 
With  art  divine  by  Didymaon  wrought ; 
GreAt  Neptune*s  gates  the  prize  adorn'd  in  Troy, 
Now  the  bright  present  loads  the  faveurM  boy. 

These  gifts  bestowM ;  the  hero  cries  aloud, 
**  Sund  forth,   ye  valiant'  champions,   from  tha 

crowd; 
Who  vaunt  your  courage  and  unrivallM  might, 
And  with  the  gauntlet  dare  provoke  the  fight'*  <«> 
Then  he  proposed,  in  gold  and  garments  gay, 
A  bull,  to  grace  the  victor  of  the  day. 
Next,  to  relieve  the  loscf  s  shame  and  pain. 
Cast  a  rich  sword  and  helmet  on  the  plain. 
Straight  with  a  shout,  supremely  tall  and  string. 
Bold  Dares  rear'd  his  bulk  above  the  throng ; 
The  youth,  the  only  youth,  who  dar'd  withstand 
The  fierce  tempestuous  sway  of  Paris*  hand, 
Who  on  huge  Butes  prov'd  his  matchless  might 
At  Hector's  tomb,  victorious  in  the  fight ; 
(Butes,  of  Amycus'  Rebrycian  strain,) 
And  stretchM  th'  enormous  giant  on  the  plain. 
Thus,  glorying  in  his  strength,  in  open  view 
His  arms  around,  the  tow'ring  Dares  threw, 
Stalk*d  high,  and  laid  his  brawny  shoulders  bare. 
And  dealt  his  whistlmg  blows  in  pmpty  air 
His  match  was  sought ;  through  all  a  terronr  ran  ; 
All  gaz'd  and  trembled  at  the  mighty  man. 
Despair,  he  thought,  had  seiz'd  the  circling  bands; 
And  now  before  the  prince  the  champion  stands  ; 
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Fierce  by  the  boras  the  beauteous  bulf  be  took. 

And  in  proud  triumph  to  the  hero  s|X)ke  : 

*'  Since  none,  oh  !    chief,   accepts  the  profier*d 

fray. 
Why  for  his  coward  foe  must  Dares  stay  ? 
Permit  me,  prince,  to  leadmy  righlful  prize  away." 
The  Trojans  clamour  with  applauding  cries. 
And  for  the  youth  demand  the  promis'd  prize. 
Then  to  £ntellus  old  Acestes  said. 
Who  sat  beside  him  on  the  flow'ry  bed ; 
"  Entellus  !— once  the  bravest  on  the  plam. 
But  ah  !  the  bravest,  and  the  best  in  vain  ! 
With  such  tame  patience  can  my  friend  survey 
This  prize,  without  a  contest,  borne  away  ? 
Where,  where  is  now  great  Eryx'  vaunted  name ; 
The  god,  who  taught  our  thundVmg  arms  the  game, 
The  spoils  that  grace  thy  roof,  and  all  thy  former 

fiime?'* 
**  I  am  not  dead,"  replies  the  chief,  "  to  praise, 
Nor  yiofd  to  fear,  but  sink  by  length  of  days. 
My  nerves  unstrung,  my  steogth  no  more  remains, 
Aiil  age  creeps  shivMng  through  my  icy  veins. 
Had  1  that  vigour  still,  my  youth  could  boast. 
Or  yon  vain  champion  vaunts  to  all  the  host, 
Soon  sfiould  this  aim  that  insolence  chastise. 
For  fame  alone,  without  the  praffer'd  prize. 
Ev*n  now  1  scorn  the  combat  to  decline ; 
The  prize  I  heed  not  j  let  the  fame  be  mine  !»• 

This  said  ;  amid  the  ring,  in  open  view. 
Two  mighty  gauntleU  on  the  ground  he  threw : 
These  grac'd  great  Eryx  in  the  fight  of  old, 
And  brac'd  his  arms  with  many  a  dreadful  fold : 
Seven  thick  bull-hides,  theirvolumeshuge  dispread, 
Pond'rous  with  iron  and  a  weight  of  lead. 
The  host  stood  all  astonished  at  the  sight. 
But  Dares  most,  who  now  refusM  the  fight : 
The  hero  turns  the  folds,  in  wonder  stands. 
And  poised  the  Enormous  gauntlets  in  his  hands. 
•*  How  had  you  wonderM,"  the  bold  champion  said, 
«*  Had  you  the  huge  Herculean  arms  surveyed  ? 
Had  you  those  ponKl*rons  gloves  of  death  beheld. 
And  the  stern  combat,  on  this  fatal  field  ? 
These,  prince,  of  old  your  brother  Eryx  wore, 
liO !  you  behold  them  still  distain'd  with  gore. 
With  these  Alcides*  force  he  long  sustained, 
And  these  I  brandish'd,  while  my  strength  remain'd, 
Xre  the  cold  band  of  envious  age  had  shed 
■  These  marks  of  winter  on  my  hoary  head. 
Yet,  if  your  champion  trembles  at  the  sight, 
Kor  dares  to  meet  these  gauntlets  in  the  fight ; 
If  so  Aneas  and  the  king  incline ; 
Lo !  to  his  fears  these  weapons  I  resign : 
With  equal  arms  the  combat  we  will  try ; 
And  thou,  lay  thou,  thy  Trojan  gauntlets  by." 

This  said,  tl^e  hero  straight  his  robe  unbound. 
And  cast  the  double  garment  on  the  ground ; 
Bares  his  huge  brawny  limbs,  and  on  the  sands, 
l)readful  to  view,  the  hoary  champion  stands. 
Then  the  great  prince  with  equal  gauntlets  bound 
Their  vigorous  hands,  and  brac'd  their  arms  around: 
Their  arms,  that  moment,  each  impetuous  foe 
Reared  high  in  air,  and  rose  to  every  blow ; 
And,  while  their  raging  hands  the  fight  provoke, 
Withdraw  thei  r  heads  horn  each  tempestuous  stroke. 
This  on  his  youth  and  active  speed  relies. 
That  on  his  bulk  and  tall  gigantic  size : 
But  each  vast  limb  moves  stiff  and  slow  with  age  ; 
And  thick  short  pantings  shake  the  labVing  sage. 
F.ach,  but  in  vmin,  a  thousand  strokes  bestows  ; 
Their  sidet  and  bretftt  re-echo  to  the  blowi. 


With  switt  repeated  wounds  their  hands  fly  rot!iiid 
Their  heads  and  cheeks;  their  crackling  jaws  re» 
UnmovM  Entellus,  with  a  stedfast  look     [soaod: 
And  watchful  eye,  avoids  the  furious  stroke. 
The  youth  invests  his  foe  with  all  his  pow'r. 
As  some  brave  leader  a  beleaguer'd  tow*r, 
Hlien  on  the  bulwarks  in  his  rage  he  falls. 
And  plants  his  engines  round  th*  embattled  walls;: 
On  every  side  with  fruitless  skill  and  pain, 
Eager  he  tries  a  pass  or  post  to  gain. 
And  storms  the  rockjr  battlements  in  vain. 
And  now  his  aim  the  bold  Entellus  took. 
With  bis  huge  hand,  high  brandish*d  for  the  stroke; 
The  youth  observM  the  long-descendbg  blow^ 
And  leaps  aside,  and  disappoints  the  foe : 
The  stroke  was  spent  in  air ;  with  di^dful  soand 
Prone  fell  the  champion  thundering  to  the  ground* 
A  pine  thus  tumbles  to  the  vales  below. 
From  Ida's  top,  or  Erymanthtts'  brow. 
At  once  the  Trojans  and  Sicilians  riae. 
And  with  dividol  clamours  rend  the  skies. 
And  first  Acestes,  touchM  with  pity,  ran 
To  raise  his  friend  and  old  compeer  again. 
Swift  from  the  fall,  and  with  redoubled  might 
Sprung  the  fierce  hero,  and  renewed  the  fight ; 
Improved  in  spirit,  to  the  combat  came. 
While  conscious  valour  sets  his  soul  on  fiame. 
Stung  with  disgrace,  and  more  enrag'd  with  shame. 
Now  headlong  o*cr  the  field  he  drove  the  foe. 
And  rose  in  strength  and  wrath  at  every  blow. 
Now  a  thick  storm  of  strokes  around  him  flies. 
Thick  as  the  hail  comes  rattling  from  the  skies  ; 
With  both  his  thund'ring  hands  the  blows  be 

And  turned  his  giddy  foe  on  every  side. 

Then  flew  the  good  .£ncas,  to  assuage 

The  hero*s  wrath,  and  check  the  mighty  rage  : 

From  death  he  snatch'd  the  champion,  and  begaa 

To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  the  vanquished  man : 

*'  What  madness,  hapless  Dares,  has  possest 
Thy  thoughtless  mind,  and  fir^d  thy  daring  breast? 
Thy  rival  see,  sustain'd  by  pow'r  divine. 
By  other  strength,  and  mightier  force  than  thine ! 
Cea»e  then,  and  give  the  vain  contention  o'er ; 
Cease,  and  oppose  the  hand  of  Heaven  no  more !" 

The  youth  now  drags  his  trembling  legs  along; 
His  loose  head  tott'ring  o*er  bis  shoulders  hung. 
Giddy  with  pain  ;  he  now  ejects  the  blood. 
His  loosenM  teeth  come  mingled  in  the  flood : 
While  in  their  krms  his  sad  associates  bore 
The  battered  champion  groaning  to  the  shore. 
The  dear-bought  sword  and  helmet  brought  away, 
And  left  the  palm  and  bull  the  victor's  p^-ey. 

Now  great  Entellus,  glorying  in  the  prize. 
And  flushed  with  conquest,  thus,  exalting  cries ; 
**  Behold,  ye  Trojans,  and  thou,  chief  divine. 
What  vigour.  In  the  bloom  of  youth,  was  mine; 
From  what  a  thund*ring  arm  and  fatal  blow. 
Your  timely  mercy  has  preserved  my  foe." 
With  that  the  chief,  collected  in  his  might. 
Confronts  the  victim,  the  rewaid  of  fight ; 
Then  raisM  bis  hand  aloft,  and  from  above, 
With  dreadful  smay,  the  ponderous  gauntlet  drove 
Through  the  broad  forehead  of  the  stately  bull, 
And  dashM  within  the  brain  the  batterM  skalL 
The  bull,  convnlikive  with  tlie  deadly  wound, 
Groans,  tumbles,  rolls,  and  quivers  on  the  ground. 
Then,  thus  the  hoary  chitf  performs  his  vow , 
**  Eryx,  on  thee  this  victim  I  bestow ; 
A  nobler  victim  than  my  Trojan  fbo ! 
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Who  wingM  the  shafts,  and  bent  the  twanging  bows. 
Amid  the  spacious  plain  the  hero  plac'd 
Sublime  in  air  Sergestus'  lofty  mast ; 
Around  the  tapering  top  a  dove  they  tye. 
The  trembling  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly  ; 
Hither  to  try  their  skill  the  warriors  baste  ; 
And  in  a  brazen  helm  the  lots  are  cast. 
First,  with  applause,  Ilippocoon^s  lot  was  thrown^ 
The  mighty  Hyrtacus'  illustrioos  son. 
Mnestheus  the  next,  whom  verdant  olivet  grace. 
The  second  victor,  in  the  naval  race. 
Then  the  third  chance  to  great  Eurytion  came. 
Thy  brother,  Pandarus,  renown'd  by  fame, 
Whose  hand  by  Pallas  prompted,  drew  the  bow. 
To  break  the  truce  against  the  Grecian  foe. 
Last  in  the  helm  remain'd  Acestes*  name ; 
Old  as  he  was,  he  try*d  the  youthful  game. 
Then  every  chief,  with  all  his  strength  and  art, 
Bent  the  tough  bow,  and  chose  the  feathered  dart 
Through  yielding  air  first  vanished  with  a  spring 
HJppocodn*s  arrow  from  the  sounding  string  i 
Full  in  the  mast,  impelFd  with  vigour  stood 
The  forceful  shaft,  and  quiverM  in  the  wood.  ^ 
The  dove  affrighted,  stretch'd  her  fluttering  wing ) 
And  with  applause  the  vales  and  mountains  ring. 
Then  Mnestheus  drew  the  bow,  and  aim'd  on  high 
The  pointed  dart,  and  lovelPd  with  his  eye ; 
Nor  through  the  mark  the  luckless  arrow  drove, 
But  cut  the  string  that  ty'd  the  trembling  dove. 
Swift  through  the  clouds  the  bird  unshackled  fliet; 
And  spreads  her  wings  at  freedom  in  the  skies. 
Already  had  Enrjrtion  bent  his  bow. 
And  to  his  brother  god  address'd  hU  vow : 
The  towering  bird  amid  the  clouds  he  slew. 
And  the  swift  shaft  transfixed  her  as  she  flew. 
High  in  the  skies  she  feels  the  deadly  wound. 
And,  with  the  dart,  comes  dying  to  the  ground. 
And  now,  all  hopes  expired,  the  conquest  gained, 
The  venmble  prince  alone  remained. 
Yet  he  discharg'd  the  flying  shaft,  to  show 
His  skill,  his  vigour,  and  resounding  bow. 
"When  sudden  they  beheld,  with  wond'ring  eyes, 
A  dire  portentous  omen  in  the  skies. 
Too  late  the  seers  the  frightful  sign  explain, 
Tao  late  they  clear  the  dread  event  in  vain  I 
For,  flying  through  the  clouds  in  open  view. 
The  glowing  arrow  kindled  as  it  flew ; 
Then  drew  a  golden  trail  of  flames  behind. 
That  markM  its  course,  and  vanishM  in  the  wind : 
So  shine  the  billing  stars  with  dreadful  hair. 
And  glauoe,  and  shoot  along  the  fields  of  air. 
Aniaz'd  the  Trojans  and  Sicilians  stood ; 
And  breath'd  thdr  ardent  prayers  to  every  god. 
The  Dardao  prince  the  doubtful  siirn  mistook, 
£mbrac'd  the  monarch,  and  « ith  transport  spoke: 
**  Father!  accept  the  prize;  the  will  divine 
Of  mighty  Jove,  hy  this  auspicious  sign, 
Declares  the  first  distinguishM  honoufs  thine. 
Accf^pt  this  goblet,  which  my  sire  of  old 
Received  from  Cisseus,  rough  with  sculptured  gold; 
Take  it,  my  royal  friend,  and  let  it  prove 
A  long  priz'd  gift  of  dear  rftspect  and  love.** 
Then  he  bestow'd  the  laurel^  and  aloud 
Proclaimed  iiim  victor  to  the  shouting  crowd. 
Nor  did  the  generous  chief  the  prize  deny. 
Whose  arrow  pierced  the  bird  amid  the  sky  j 


And  gently  whispers  in  his  faithful  ear. 
To  bid  Ascanius  in  his  arms  appear. 
And  with  his  youthful  band  and  courser  com 
To  pay  due  honours  at  his  grand:>irees  tomb. 
Next  he  commands  the  huge  assembled  trair 
To  quit  the  ground,  and  leave  an  open  plaii 
Straight  on  their  bridled  steeds,  with  grace  < 
The  beauteous  youths  before  their  fathers  sh 
The  blooming  Trojans  and  Sicilians  thron?. 
And  gaze  with  wonder  as  they  march  along. 
Around  their  brows  a  vivid  wreath  they  wore 
Two  glitfring  lances  tipt  with  steel  they  boi 
These  a  light  quiver  stored  with  shafts  sustaii 
And  from  thair  neck  depends  a  golden  chain, 
On  bounding  steeds  advance  three  graceful  b 
And  each  a  little  blooming  chief  commands. 
Beneath  each  chief  twelve  sprightly  stripll 

came, 
In  shining  arms,  in  looks  and  age  the  same. 
Graced  with  his  grandsire's  name,  Politese  s< 
Young  Priam,  leads  the  first  gay  squadron  < 
A  youth,  whose  progeny  must  Latium  grace 
He  pressed  a  dappled  steed  of  Thracian  race 
Before,  white  spots  on  either  fx>t  appear. 
And  on  his  forehead  blaz*d  a  silver  star. 
Atys  the  next  advanced,  with  looks  divine^ 
Atys  the  source  of  the  great  Attian  line : 
liiluse  firiendship  graced  the  lovely  boy: 
And  last  liilus  came,  the  pride  of  Troy, 
In  charms^  superior  to  the  blooming  train ; 
And  spun^d  his  Tyrian  courser  to  the  plain  ; 
Which  Dido  gave  the  princely  youth,  to  pro 
A  lasting  pledge,  memorial  of  her  love. 
The  ioferior  boys  on  beauteous  coursers  ride. 
From  great'Acestese  royal  stalls  supply'd. 
Now  flushed  with  hopes,  now  pale  with  anxi 

fear. 
Before  the  shouting  crowds,  the  youths  app< 
The  shouting  crowds  admire  their  charms, 
Their  parents'  lines  in  every  lovely  face. 
Now  round  the  ring,  before  their  fathers,  rii 
The  hoyB,  hi  all  their  military  pride. 
Till  Periphantese  sounding  lash  from  for 
Gave  the  loud  signal  of  the  mimic  war : 
Straight,  in  three  bands  distinct,  they  break 
Diykle  in  order,  and  their  ranks  display  : 
Swift  at  the  summons  they  return,  and  tliro 
At  once  their  hostile  lances  at  the  foe : 
Then  take  a  new  excursion  on  the  plain : 
Round  within  round,  an  endless  course  mail 
And  now  advance,  and  now  retreat  again; 
With  well-dissembled  rage  their  rivals  dare. 
And  please  the  crowd  with  images  of  war. 
Alternate  now  they  turn  their  backs  in  flight 
Now  dart  their  lances,  and  renew  the  fight : 
Then  in  a  moment  from  the  combat  cease. 
Rejoin  their  scattered  bands,  and  move  in  pe 
So  winds  delusive,  in  a  thousand  ways 
Perplext  and  intricate,  the  Cretan  maze ; 
Round  within  round,  the  blind  meanders  run 
Untraced  and  dark,  and  end  where  they  begi 
The  fkilful  youths,  in  sport,  alternate  ply 
Tbcir  shifting  courle ;  by  turns  they  fight  at 
As  dolphins  gambol  on  the  wat'ry  way, 
And,  bounding  o^qt  the  tides,  in  wanton  cir< 
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fba  tpmt  Ascanlui,  when  In  mighty  length 
He  raU*d  proud  Alba  glbrying  in  her  strength, 
Taught  the  first  fathers  of  the  Latian  name, 
**  As  Do#  he  suiemoiz'd  the  noble  game^ 
From  their  successive  Albau  offspring  come 
These  ancient  pUyt^  to  grace  imperial  Rome; 
Who  owns  her  Trojan  band.  And  game  of  Troy 
Dcriv*d  Chrough  ages  from  the  princely  boy. 

Thus  were  the  solemn  funeral  honours  paid 
To  great  Anchiscs*  venerable  shade* 
But  soon  the  prince  his  changing  fbrtun^  fbund. 
And  in  her  turn  the  fickle  goddess  frown'd. 
For,  while  the  gathered  crowds  the  games  repeat, 
HeavVs  mighty  empress,  to  the  Trojan  fleet, 
(Her  ancient  rage  still  glowing  in  het  soul) 
Dispatched  fair  Iris  frotn  the  starry  note. 
Big  #ith  revengeful  schemes,  ht  rSelf  suppUet 
The  rapid  storm  that  bears  her  dowb  the  skies. 
Unseen,  the  maid  a  thousand  colours  drew, 
As'downherbow,  with  wingedT  speed,  she  fl^w: 
And  saw  around  the  tomb  th*  assembly  meet. 
The  vacant  harbour,  and  neglected  fleet. 

Meantime,  retired  within  the  lonely  sboce» 
ArM:fUSe8'  fete  t^e  Trojan  dames  deplore; 
Cait  a  long  look  o*er  all  the  flood,  and  we^ 
To  see  the  wide  extended  wat*ry  deep : 
^«  Yel,  must  we  yet,  alas!  new  labours  try. 
More  seas,  more  oceans  ?*'  was  the  general  crv, 
^  Oh!  grant  a  town  at  last,  ye  gracious go^s! 
*I\>  wretches  harass'd  with  the  winds  and  floods,'* 
»Twas  then,  their  racing  sorrow  to  improve. 
Amid  the  tnuu  shot  Iris  from  above. 
Aside  her  heav'nly  charms  the  goddess  thivir« 
And  like  old  Beroe  stood  in  open  view ;. 
(Doryclus*  hoary  spouse,  a  noble  dame, 
Fam'd  for  her  oOspring,  and  illustrious  name ;) 
And  thus  the  goddess  fans  the  rising  flame  : 
♦*  Ah  !  wretched  race,  whom  Heaven  forbade  to  fadl 
By  Qrecian  swords,  bene&th  our  native  wall ! 
Tbrt  round  the  seas,  o'er  every  region  cast. 
Oh  !  to  what  fate  are  we  reserved  at  last! 
Now,  since  imperial  Ttoy  in  ashes  lay, 
|i4ve  seven  successive  summers  roll*d  away, 
sun  to  new  lands  o»er  floods  and  rocks  we  By, 
And  sail,  by  every  star,  in  every  sky. 
So  long  we  chase,  o'er  all  the  boundlesk  main. 
The  flying  coasts  of  Italy  in  vain, 
]^ere  o*er  our  kindred  Eryx'  fruitful  pains, 
The  hospitable  king,  A cestcs  reigns : 
What,  what  forbids  our  wand'ring  Trojan  bands. 
To  raise  k  city  in  these  friendly  lands  ? 
Ye  gods,  pieservM  from  hostile  flames  fai  vahi ! 
Shall  our  dear  II ion  never  rise  again  ? 
A  second  Simois  shall  we  view  no  more. 
Or  a  new  Xanthus,  on  a  foreign  shore  ? 
Rise  then,  rise  all ;  assist,  ye  mournful  daaies. 
To  set  this  execrable  fleet  in  flames. 
For  late,  Cassandra  seemM  to  load  my  hands. 
In  visions  of  the  night,  with  blazing  brands  : 
*  Seek  TVoy  no  more,'  she  said ;  *  this  destined  place 
Is  the  fixt  mansion  of  the  Dardan  race.* 
Fly,  fly  we  then,  the  omen  to  complete; 
Tte  glad  occasion  calls  to  fire  the  fleet ; 
Lo  !  where  to  Neptune  four  proud  akan  rise ! 
IjoI  his  own  fires  the  ready  god  supplies  !" 
She  «aid;i— then  sciz'd  a  bln.ing  brand,  and 

threw; 
Th'  increasing  flames  amid  the  navy  flew. 
At  the  bold  deed,  with  deep  surprise  aroaz'd. 
The  damet  tO  wnodVing,  on  the  goddws  gu'd. 


At  last,  the  nurse  (»f  Mam*s  ofllpHng  hnk§ 
The  general  silence^  and  the  train  b^poke: 
'*  This  was  no  Berc^e,  whom  we  saw  appear. 
But  some  bright  goddesa  from  th'  ethereal  tphtm, 
Mark  her  majestic  port !  her  volt^  divine ! 
O'er  all  her  form  what  starry  splendonrs  Mat ! 
Slie  darts  a  glance  immortal  from  her  eyes. 
Breathes,  looks  and  moves,  |i  sister  of  the  tktwl 
Ueroe  I  left  in  anguish,  who  repin*d. 
Shut  from  the  rites,  and  tb  her  couch  confto'd.** 

The  roatrqns,  noW  by  doubts  and  fears  impeU'd. 
FiHit  with  malignant  eye*  the  fleet  beheld ; 
In  choice  suspended  for  a  space  they  stand. 
Between  the  proqiis^d  and  the  present  land : 
When,  smooUi  on  levell'd  wingS,  the  goddess  lUM^ 
And  cuts  a  mighty  bo%  along  the  skieS. 
Struck  at  the  wt>nd'ft>ufc  nght,  the  dirieking  dMiiei^ 
From  the  bright  altars  snatch  the  saned  &mes ; 
Bring  leaves  and  wither'd  branches  in  their  hands 
To  feed  the  fires ;  and  hurl  the  blazing  brands. 
Fierce  through  the  ships,  the  decks,  the  trackliaf 
In. all  his  rage  devouring  Vulcan  roars.         [oan^ 
And  now  Biimelus  to  the  host  conveys 
Tb«  dreadfnl  tidings  of  the  rising  bla^e : 
The  crowds  grow  pule ;  they  look  behind  and  iff 
A  cloud  of  cinders  dailL*ninff  all  tht  s)(y. 
And  first  Ascanros,  as  he  led  the  bami, 
tVyor'd  o'er  the  plain,  impetupus,  to  the  strand  ; 
Nor  can  his  panting  guardians  check  the  speed 
Of  the  young  hero,  and  his  fiery  steed : 
"  Oh  1  what  curst  rage  is  this,  ye  wretch^  dat^^sl 
To  what  dire  purpose  fly  these  iaUl  flames  } 
Behold,  yimr  own  Ascanius^you  destroy 
No  Argivenavy,  but  the  hope^  of  Troy.** 

With  that  he  threw  hb  helmet  on  the  shdit. 
In  which  he  led  hi«  youthfViI  bands  before. 
Ne^t  came  ^neas,  and  the  Th>jsn  host. 
Th*  aflOrighted  dames  dispersing  o'er  the  coast. 
To  woods,  and  hollow  cavi^rns  uke  their  flight, 
Rqpent  their  crime,  and  hate  the  goMen  light  i 
With  alteed  minds  their  kindred  they  conf^ 
And  die  fieree  goddess  fled  from  every  breast 

Not  so  the  ftn-ious  flames ;  they  spraad  th^ 
And,  high  hi  Sir,  with  race  redoubled  roar,  [mosej 
Close  in  Uie  corda^  wurks  the  soUen  fire, 
And  through  the  nbs  the  heavy  smokes  pxphe. 
Within  the  keel  the  subtle  vapours  |ye ; 
Thence  tha  contagious  flames  through  all  the  femd 
The  laboring  heroes  tpil  with  fruitless  pa|p,      {Bf» 
And  gushing  floods  on  floods  are  pour^  in  tain. 
The  prince  then  tore  his  robes  in  deep  despair, 
Hais'd  high  his  hfinds;  and  thus  ad^nst  hi| 

pray'r: 
<*  Great  Jove !  if  one  of  all  the  Tngan  stata 
Lives  yet  exempt  from  thy  hnmortal  hate  j 
Oh  !  if  thy  sacred  eyes  with  wonted  grace 
Behold  the  miserable  mortal  race ; 
Suppress  these  fires ;  forbid  them  to  destroy: 
And  snatch  from  death  the  poor  remains  of  Troy! 
Or  if  my  crimes,  almighty  sire  *  demand 
The  last,  last  vengeance  of  thy  dreadful  hand. 
On  me,  on  me  alone  that  vengeance  sli€>d. 
And  with  thy  levcH'd  thunders  strike  me  dead  I'* 
Soart^  had  he  said,  when  o'er  the  navy  pours 
A  sudden  gloomy  cloud  in  lattlhig  show'rs ; 
Black  with  the  southern  winds  the  tempest  IKsf, 
And  in  a  moment  bursts  from  all  the  skies 
In  sluicy  sheets  and  deluges  of  rsin ; 
And  the  loud  thunders  shook  pt  mfmntaiQ  ai^ 
thep^in. 
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And  all  the  r^mtiant  fleet  t^c^p'd  the  rafrio;  Are. 

Meantime  the  hero  by  the  Iom  opt>reM^ 
With  various  cares,  that  rackM  his  lab'rin;  Iweait, 
If  still  to  seek  the  Latian  realm  debates. 
Or  here  to  fix,  forgetful  of  the  fktes. 
Then  Nautes,  fom'd  for  wisdom  and  for  age, 
(For  Pallas  taught  the  venerable  saj?e, 
Whaf  ^reat  events  the  fates  and  go^s  ordain  i) 
Bespoke  4be  chief,  and  thus  relicnr*d  his  pain. 
••  TTs  best,  illustrious  hero,  to  obey, 
And  still  pursue  where  fortune  leads  the  way  ; 
By  patience  to  retrieve  our  hapless  state. 
And  rise  superior  to  the  strokr-s  of  fate. 
Let  (freat  Acestes  tn  your  councils  join, 
Your  royal  friend,  of  IVoy's  immortal  line. 
Yuur  vesseU  lost ;  those  numbers  who  remahi, 
A  timorous,  weak,  unnecessary  train. 
The  hoary  sires  and  dames,  unfit  to  bear 
The  perils  of  the  sea,  or  toils  of  war, 
Select ;  and  trust  to  his  paternal  care. 
The  weary  wretches  here  their  walls  may  frame. 
And  c$\\  their  oity  by  the  monarch's  name.*' 
The  prince  approved  th*  advice  his  friend  addrest. 
But  still  a  thousand  cares  distract  his  lab'riag 
breast 
Now  o*er  the  solemn  skies  devoid  of  light. 
High  in  her  sable  chariot  rode  the  night ; 
When  to  the  godlike  hero,  from  the  pole 
Descends,  and  speaks,  his  isighty  father's  soul : 
**  My  son  !  in  all  the  fat&i  of  Troy  approved. 
Whom,  while  I  liv'd,  beyond  my  life  I  lov'd  i 
Lo !  I  am  sent  by  Heav'n's  almighty  sire, 
.  Who  from  thy  navy  bade  the  flames  retire. 
The  prudent  counsel  of  thy  friend  obey, 
Take  with  the  bravest  youths,  the  dangerous  way : 
M'ith  these  foir  Latium  shalt  thou  reach,  and  there 
•  Wage  with  a  rugged  race  a  dreadful  war. 
Yet  first,  my  son,  to  Pluto's  regions  go. 
And  meet  thy  father  in  tba  realms  below; 
For  know,  my  spirit  was  not  doom'd  to  dwell 
In  the  dark  horrours,  and  the  depths  of  Hell, 
But,  with  the  pious  blest  assembly  reigds. 
In  all  the  pleasures  of  th'  Klysian  plains. 
But  tbpu  the  blood  of  Sable  victims  shed  ; 
Then  shall  the  Sibyl  guide  thee  to  the  dead. 
There  shah  thou  know  what  town  the  fates  assign, 
With  the  long  glories  of  thy  future  line. 
And  now,  farewell  ;-*^he  night  slides  swift  away 
I  feel  from  far  the  momin;;'s  paiufnl  ray ; 
And  shrink  and  sicken  at  the  beams  of  day.** 
He  said,  and  lo !  that  moment  from  his  eyes, 
l^^ike  a  thin  smoke,  dt^solvM  into  the  skies. 

*'  Vanish'd  so  soon*  where,  whither  art  thou 
Why,  why  retires  my  father  from  his  son  ?  fgone  ? 
What!  not  one  laj»t  embracer"  the  prince  ex- 

daiuis : 
Then  to  new  Hfo  he  wakes  the  slumb'ring  flames; 
And  hoary  Vesta,  and  the  Trojan  powers, 
With  Sacred  gifts  and  suppliant  vows  adores. 
Straight  the  whole  scene  before  his  friends  he  lays^ 
But  chief  the  vision  to  the  king  displays; 
Unfolds  the  message  sent  from  Heav'n  above, 
Uis  father's  counsel,  and  the  will  of  Jove. 
His  friends  approve  the  hero's  new  designs. 
And  in  the  task  the  good  Acestes  joins. 
To  the  new  town  the  matrons  they  assign'd, 
4iid  Icaire  the  wilUng  vulgar  crowds  bebintl  j 


▼▼  lin  sp^m  (oe  naii-Duraa  vewen  uiey  iwpair. 
Provide  new  cordage,  decks,  and  oars,  wttk  care  ;- 
A  slender  b«nd.  but  eager  all  for  war. 
The  prince  then  drew  a  city  on  th«  pliun ; 
Next  he  assign'd  the  dwelliags  to  the  trmiiv 
Now  t  new  lllon  in  Trinacria  rose. 
And  a  new  Simois  and  Skoamander  flotrc 
Well  pleas'd  Acestes  took  the  sov'reign  swmy  ; 
Th'  adopted  subjects  their  new  prince  obey. 
The  king  conven'd  the  peers  around,  and  sal 
To  frame  now  laws,  and  regulate  the  state* 
To  Venus'  name  they  bid  a  tomple  rise 
From  Rryx*  top,  high  tow'ring  to  the  sktca : 
And  next  a  priest  and  ample  gtove  were  madt^ 
Fs»r  ever  Sacred  to  Ancbises'  shade. 
Now  nine  whole  days  in  solemn  feasts  had  pest ; 
Whe  n  gentle  breezes  smaoth'd  the  floods  at  iait  I 
The  southern  winds  invite  their  sails  and  oert  ( 
Then  cries  and  shrieks  resound  elong  the  shoccs* 
In  long,  long  teodemess  they  spend  theday^ 
In  close  embraces  waste  the  night  away. 
Now  all  the  wretches,  e'eft  the  female  trak 
Who  fear'd  so  late  the  dangers  of  the  main^ 
And  shrunk,  the  rolling  ocean  to  survey^ 
All  wiah  to  take  the  long  laborious  way.- 
The  melting  hero  soothes  the  wild  despair. 
And  weeps,  and  gives  them  to  the  monarch's  einK 
Three  hwfers  next  to  Eryx'  name  be  peys^ 
A  lamb  to  e^ftty  storm  the  hero  slays. 
Unmoors  his  fleet,  and-eveiy  sail  displayi. 
CrownM  with  a  graoefal  olive  wreath  be  stmids  . 
High  on  the  prow  ;  a  charger  in  his  hands  { 
Hurls  the  fot  entrails  o'er  the  foamy  brine« 
And  stains  the  silver  waves  with  sidile  wine* 
Fresh  rise  the  prosperous  gales ;  the  sailors  sweep. 
And  dash  with  equal  strokes  the  roaring  deep. 

Meanthne  the  queen  of  love,  with  cares  opprest^ 
The  mighty  father  of  the  floods  addrest : 
"  Imperious  Juno's  unrelenting  hata 
To  the  poor  relics  of  the  Trojan  state, 
(Which  no  decrees  of  Jove  or  fote  rcstraia. 
Nor  length  of  3reaiB,  nor  vows  preferr'd  in  tbIb) 
Compels  a  sifter  goddess  to  repair 
To  thee,  great  Neptune,  with  a  suppliant's  pr^yeiv 
For  rage  like  her's,  'twas  little  to  destroy. 
Fair  Asia's  pride,  th'  imperial  town  of  Troy  ! 
Twas  not  enough  her  wand'riug  natiyes  know 
All  forms  and  all  varieties  of  woe  !  •     - 
But  oh  !  her  groundless  vehgeanoe  would  effoee, 
Ev^n  the  last  relics  of  the  perish'd  race ! 
Thou,  thou  canst  witness,  ocean's  mighty  god ! 
With  what  dire  storms  she  lash'd  the  Libyan  flood  | 
When,'  orm'd  with  all  th'  .£olian  winds  in  vain. 
Earth,  air,  and  Heav'n,  she  mingled  with  the 

main, 
And  rals'd  such  tumults  in  thy  wat'ry  reign. 
Yet,  •^till  more  shameful  *-«-now  her  arts  inspire 
The  Trojan  dames  to  wrap  the  ships  in  fire; 
And  tifftti  my  son,  to  leave  his  social  band 
( His  fleet  half-mhi'd)  in  a  foreign  land. 
But  oh  !  I  beg  for  those,  who  yet  remain, 
A  peac«*fril  voyage  to  the  Latian  plain ; 
A  suppliaut  goddess  begs  for  nothing  more 
Tliao  those  same  realms  the  fates  assign'd  IHbre!^ 
^*  Tts  yonrs ;"  reply'd  the  monarch  of  the  main, 
**  Yours  ta  command  in  this  oor  waf  ry  reign ; 
Since  from  the  sacred  ocean  first  you  came,     ' 
Since  your  deserts  yov  coaidenoe  may  cla||B( 
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Ctt  ibr  yottr  ton  I  badetlM  wltirlwindi  oeaw; 
I  hush'd  the  roarings  of  the  floods  to  peace; 
And  Simois  can  attest  atid  Xanthus'  stream. 
By  land  jny  guardian  care  was  still  the  same. 
When  first  Achilles,  fodous  to  destroy, 
Drove  to  their  walls  the  trembling  sons  of  Troy ; 
Beneath  bis  vengeful  spear  when  thousands  bled, 
When  the  chok'd  rivers  groan*d  with  loads  of  dead  j 
When  Xanthus*  flood  encumbered  with  the  slain, 
Scarce  voUM  bis  struggling  billows  to  the  main; 
Your  son  oppos'd  him,  with  unequal  mi|^t 
And  far  inferior  gods,  in  single  fight: 
Instant  I  anateh?d  him  from  the  dreadful  fray. 
And  in  a  cloud  conveyed  the  chief  away. 
Ev*n  then  I  sav*d  the  warrior  when  with  joy 
I  wish'd  and  wrought  the  fall  of  peijur*d  IVoy : 
And  still  will  save  him — be  shall  plough  the  msm. 
And  to  Avemus*  port  direct  hii  way. 
On  the  wild  floods  shall  only  one  be  loat. 
One  single  wretch  atone  for  a11  the  host!" 

Thus  when  the  god  had  sooth*d  her  anadoos  mind. 
His  finny  coursers  to  the  car  be  join'd ; 
Kext  to  their  fiery  mouths  the  bits  apply'd. 
And,  while  the  wheels  along  the  level  glide,  [tide. 
He  throws  up  all  the  reins,  and  skioM  the  floathig 
The  flood  Aibsides  and  spreads  a  glassy  plain. 
And  the  loud  chariot  thunders  o^er  the  mam ; 
The  clouds  before  the  mighty  monarch  fly 
In  heaps,  and  scatter  through  .the  boundlets  sky : 
A  thousand  fo^s  attend  the  glorious  god. 
Enormous  whales,  and  monsters  of  the  flood : 
Here  the  long  train  of  hoary  Glaucus  rides; 
Here  the  swift  Tritons  shoot  akng  the  tides; 
There  rode  PaUemon  o'er  the  wat'ry  plain. 
With  aged  Phorcus,  and  hisajrore  train ; 
And  beauteous  Thetis  led  the^augbters  of  the  main. 

Aieas  view'd  the  soene ;  and  hence  arose 
A  b^m  of  joy  to  dissipAte  his  woes. 
Instant  he  gives  command  to  stretch  the  sails. 
To  rear  the  mast,  and  catoh  theqmnging  gales. 
Straight  the  glad  train  the  spacious  sheet  unbind. 
And  streteh  the  canvass  to  the  driving  wind. 
Old  Palinurus  first  the  navy  guides ; 
The  rest  obedient  follow  through  the  tides. 
Kow  half  the  night  thro'  Heav'n  had  rolPd  away, 
The  sailors  stretch'd  along  their  benches  lay, 
When  through  the  parting  vapour  swiftly  flies 
The  god' of  slumbers  from  th'  ethereal  skies. 
To  thee^  poor  Palinnre,  he  came,  and  shed 
A  fiital  sleep  on  thy  devoted  head  \ 
High  on  the  itens  his  silent  stand  he  took 
In  Phorbas'  shape;  and  thus  the  phantom  spoke: 
**  Behold,  the  fleet,  my  friend,  securely  sails, 
Steered  by  the  floods  and  wafted  by  the  gales  ! 
.  Kow  steal  a  moment's  rest ;  m3rself  will  guide 
Awhile  the  vessel  o*er  the  floating  tide.*' 
To  whom  the  careful  Palinure  replies. 
While  scarce  he  raised  his  heavy  closing  eyes: 
^  Me  would^st  thou  urge  in  sleep  to  sink  away. 
And  fondly  credit  such  a  flattering  sea  ? 
Too  well,  my  friend,  I  know  the  treacherous  main ! 
Too  well  to  tempt  the  monster's  smiles  again ! 
Too  oft  deceiv»d  by  such  a  calm  before, 
1  trust  my  tnaster  to  the  whids  no  more." 
This  said,  he  graspM  the  helm,  and  fixt  his  eyes 
On  every  guiding  star  that  gilds  the  skies. 
Then  o'er  his  temples  shook  the  wrathful  god 
A  branch,  dc^p  drenchM  in  Lethe's  silent  flood. 
Tlie  potent  diarm  in  dews  of  slnmber  steep 
And  sotQ  weigh  down  his  i»wimming  eyes.to  sleep. 


Scarce  yet  his  languid  limbt  htA  nmk  away. 
When  o'er  the  wretch  the  god  incombent  lay» 
And,  with  a  shattered  fragment  of  the  ship. 
Bore  down  the  helm  and  pilot  to  the  deqp  ; 
Headlong  he  tumbles  in  the  flashing  main. 
And  calls  for  succour  to  his  friends  in  vain. 
Swift  fix»n  the  stem  the  airy  phantom  flies. 
And  with  ^read  pinions  mounts  the  golden  ikies  ; 
Yet  smooth  along  the  flood  the  navy  rode. 
Safe  in  the  promise  of  the  wat'ry  god. 
Now  they  approach  the  siren's  dangerous  coast. 
Once  rough,  and  infamous  for  vessels  lost . 
Huge  heaps  of  bones  still  whiten  all  the  shore; 
And,  dash'd  from  rock  to  rock,  the  billows  roar.  . 
The  watehfttl  prince  th'  endangered  galley  foood^ 
Without  a  pilot  strike  on  shoaly  ground ; 
Himself  then  took  the  task,  by  night  to  guidft 
The  wand'ring  vessel  o'er  the  rolling  tide: 
**  O  dear  lamented  friend  I"  (the  hero  criei^) 
*'  For  foith  repos'd  on  flattering  seas  and  aku^ 
Cast  on  a  foreign  shore  thy  naked  body  lieal'* 
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The  Sibyl  foretels  JEaens  the  adventures  he  riioalj 
meet  with  in  Italy.  She  attends  him  to  Hell,  de- 
scribing to  him  the  variotts  scenes  of  that  place, 
and  conducting  him  to  his  father  Ancbises,  who 
instructs  him  in  those  sublime  m3r8teries  of  the 
soul  of  the  world,  and  the  transmigration;  and 
shows  him  that  glorious  race  of  heroes,  which 
was  to  descend  firom  him  and  his  posterity. 


Tros  while  he  wept;  with  flying  sails  and  oan 
The  navy  reach'd  the  fair  Cumaean  shores. 
The  circling  anchors  here  the  fleet  detain. 
All  rang'd  beside  the  margin  of  the  main. 
With  eager  transport  fifed,  the  Trojan  band 
Leap  from  the  ships  to  gain  the  Hesperian  land.. 
Some  strike  from  flints  the  sparkling  seeds  of  flame^ 
Some  storm  the  coverts  of  the  savage  game ; 
To  feed  the  fires,  unroot  the  standing  woods. 
And  show  with  joy  the  new-discovcr'd  floods. 
To  Phoebuse  ftme  the  hero  past  along. 
And  those  dark  caverns  where  the  Sibyl  simg. 
There,  as  the  god  enlarged  her  soul,  she  sate^ 
And  open'd  all  the  deep  decrees  of  fate. 
The  train  with  reverence  enter,  and  behold 
Chaste  Trivia's  grove,  and  temple  roof  d  with  gold; 
A  structure  rais'd  by  Dsedalus,  (etts  said) 
When  from  the  Cretan  king's  revenge  he  fled. 
On  wings  to  northern  climes  he  dared  to  soar, 
Tlirough  airy  ways  unknown  tp  man  before  ; 
Full  many  a  length  of  skv  and  ocean^ past. 
On  Cumaes  sacred  tow*rs  he  stoopM  at  last. 
Then  hung  to  Phoebus  in  the  strange  abode. 
The  wings  that  steered  him  through  the  liquid  roa^- 
And  raised  th^  pompous  pile  in  honour  of  the  gw^ 
The  matehless  artist,  on  the  lofty  gate, 
Engrav'd  Andr<)gcose  memorable  fate : 
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And  here  hy  lot  tad  Athens  early  paid 
Seven  hapless  youths,  to  soothe  his  angry  shade. 
Here  stood  the  fatal  urn ;  and  there  with  pride 
Fair  Crete  rose  tow'riog  on  the  silver  tide. 
There  too  the  father  of  the  herds  was  seen, 
Who  quenched  the  passion  of  the  lustful  queen; 
Their  birth,  a  man  below,  a  beast  above, 
The  mingled  oftspring  of  prepost'rous  love  ! 
There  stood  the  winding  pile,  whose  mazes  run 
Kound  within  round,  and  end  where  they  begun. 
But  when  the  pitying  Daedalus  surveyed 
The  hopeless  passion  of  the  royal  maid  *, 
He  led  her  Theseus  through  the  puzzling  ways. 
Safe  with  a  clue,  and  opeu'd  every  maze. 
Thou  too,  poor  Icarus !  hadst  borne  a  part, 
Had  grief  not  checked  thy  parent  in  his  art ! 
He  thrice  essay'd  the  mournful  task  in  vain ; 
Thrice  shook  his  hand,  and  dropp'd  the  task  again. 

Thus  had  they  gaz'd  o*er  all  the  costly  frame, 
When  lo !  Achates  from  the  temple  came  j 
With  him  Deiphobe  of  Phabus'  fane 

The  sacred  priestess— who  at  once  began : 

"  Hence — gaze  no  more !  seven  chosen  sheep  with 

speed, 
Seven  steers,  unconscious  of  the  yoke,  must  bleed.'' 
She  spoke ;  the  crdwds  obey  ;  and  to  the  fkne 
Sublime,  she  calls  the  wand'ring  Trojan  train. 
Scoop'd  through  the  rock,  in  mighty  depth  dis- 
lies  the  dark  cavern  of  the  Sibyl  maid ;      [play*d, 
Through  all  the  hundred  portals  rush  abroad 
Her  sacred  voice,  and  answers  of  the  god. 
Scarce  at  the  cell  arrived — **  Invoke  the  skies, 
I  feel  the  god,  the  rushing  god  !"  she  cries. 
While  yet  she  spoke,  cnlarg'd  her  features  grew,. 
Her  colour  changed,  her  locks  disshevelM  flew, 
Tlie  heav'niy  tumult  reigns  in  every  part. 
Pants  in  her  brcai>t,  and  swells  her  rising  heart : 
Still  spreading  to  the  sight,  the  priestess  glow'd. 
And  beav'd  impatient  of  th*  incumbent  god. 
Then  to  her  inmrist  soul  by  Phoebus  fir'd. 
In  more  than  human  sounds  she  spoke  inspired  : 
*'  Still,  dost  thou  still  delay?  thy  voice  employ 
In  ardent  vows,  illustrious  prince  of  Troy ! 
Thy  pray'rs,  thy  urgent  pray'rs,  must  wide  display 
These  awful  portals  to  the  light  of  day." 
She  said ;  the  Trojans  shook  with  holy  fear. 
And  thus  the  suppliant  prince  preferrM  his  pray'r: 

*'  Hear,  Phccbus,  gracious  god  !  whose  aid  divine 
So  oft  has  sav'd  the  wretched  Tn»jan  line. 
And  wingM  the  shaft  from  Paris*  Phrygian  bow. 
The  shaft  that  laid  the  great  Achilles  low. 
Led  by  thyguardiau  care,  secure  I  past 
I'hrough  many  a  realm,  and  rang'd  the  wat'ry 

waste; 
Trod  the  wild  regions  where  the  Syrtcs  lie. 
And  lands  that  stntch  beneath  a  different  sky. 
At  length  the  c<»ast  of  Italy  we  jrain, 
Tlie  flying  coast,  so  long  pursu'd  in  vain. 
Till  now,  to  every  rt-alm  our  coui^c  we  bent, 
<And  Ilion*s  fate  pursued  us  uhfre  we  went. 
Now,  all  ycjKiw'rs^  con ft^hratc  to  destroy 
The  glorious  empire  and  the  tow'rs  of  Troy, 
Tis  time  to  bid  your  wrathful  rent?fancc  ctase, 
To  bid  her  poor  remains  reprise  in  peace. 
And  thou,  great  Sybil '  t«>  whose  piercing  eye 
Disclos'd  the  scenes  of  future  ages  lie  ; 
Since  all  my  cares  and  labours  but  explore 
An  empire  promised  by  the  fates  before, 
/ 

i  Ariadne; 


Give  me  to  fix, in  Latium's  (air  abodes 
The  sons  of  Troy,  and  rest  her  wandering  gods: 
Then  shall  my  hands  a  glorious  temple  frame 
To  mighty  Didn,  and  her  brother's  name; 
And  solemn  days  to  Phoebus  V\\  decroe. 
And  in  my  realms  shall  temples  rise  to  thea-; 
There  all  thy  mystic  numbers  will  I  place, 
With  all  the  fortunes  of  the  Trojan  race. 
By  chosen  sages  guarded,  there  shall  lie 
The  records,  sacred  from  the  vulgar  eye. 
Nor  be  my  fates  to  flitting  leaves  consign'dy 
To  fly  the  common  sport  of  every  wind  ! 
But  thou,  even  thou,  great  prophetess !  reUt^^ 
In  vocal  accents,  all  my  future  fate." 

Now  raves  the  Sibyl  in  her  cave,  opprest 
By  Phoebus  raging  in  her  heaving  breast ; 
She  struggles  to  discharge  the  mighty  load. 
Maddens  and  bounds,  im|>atient  of  the  god  : 
Her  foamy  mouth  attentive  to  control. 
He  forms  her  organs  and  commands  her  soul. 
1*hen  (all  the  hundred  doors  displayed  to  view) 
Through  every  vent  the  sacred  accents  flew : 

"  By  sea,  O  prince !  are  all  thy  perils  o'er. 
But  far,  far  greater  wait  thee  on  the  shore. 
Dismiss  thy  doubts;  to  Latium's  destin'd  plain 
Troy's  sons  shall  come,  but  wish  to  fly  again. 
Wars,  horrid  wars,  I  see  on  Tyber's  shore ; 
And  all  his  waves  run  thick  with  human  gore  1 
Scamander  shalt  thou  find,  and  Simois  there. 
And  Greece  shall  arm  a  second  host  for  war*     ' 
A  new  Achilles  rises  to  the  flght ; 
Him  too  a  pregnant  goddess  brings  to  light ; 
And  Heaven's  great  queen,  with  unrelenting  hate^ 
Still,  as  of  old,  pursues  the  Dardan  state. 
Once  more  the  woes  of  Troy  derive  their  cause* 
From  a  new  breach  of  hospitable  laws; 
And  she  must  bleed  again  as  late  she  bled. 
For  a  rap'd  princess  and  a  foreign  bed. 
How  shsdt  thou  rove,  new  succours  to  implore. 
From  every  court  along  the  Latian  shore  f 
But  thou,  more  bold,  the  more  thy  fates  oppose. 
Advance,  great  prince,  superior  to  thy  woes: 
Thy  first  fair  hopes  of  safety  and  success. 
Beyond  thy  fondest  wish,  shall  rise  from  Greece.^ 

Thus  spoke  the  Sibyl  from  her  dark  abode 
The  dread  mysterious  answers  of  the  god  ; 
The  wond*rous  truths,  involv'd  in  riddles,  gave^ 
And,  furious,  bellow'd  round  the  gloomy  ca?ei 
Apollo  shook  his  rod  ;  possest  Uer  whole, 
PuuHd  in  his  fires,  and  rciuM  her  raging  sold* 
At  length  the  fierce  ethereal  transport  ceatt. 
And  all  the  heavenly  fury  sunk  in  peaee^i 

When  thus  the  chief — **  O  sacred  dame !  I  Idmw 
Too  well  already  my  predettiu'd  woe , 
But  grant  my  pray'r ! — Since  here,  asfamerdatei^ 
IJes  the  dread  road  to  Piuto*s  gloomy  gates; 
Where  baleful  Acheron  spreads,  fiir  aodvidiD^ 
His  livid,  melancholy,  murmuring  tide; 
Unfold  these  portals,  and  thy  suppliant  lead 
Down  to  the  dark  dominions  of  the  dead : 
Give  me  to  view  my  father's  reverend  face, 
Aud  rush  with  transport  to  his  dear  embrace ! 
liini  through  embattled  armies  I  oonvey'd. 
While  javelins  hiss'd,  and  flames  around  me  pUy*^ 
He  shar'd  my  toils,  determin'd  to  defy 
The  storms  of  every  ica  and  every  sky ; 
In  hardships,  cares  and  dangers  to  engage  ; 
Nor  spared  his  stooping  venerable  age. 
Yet  more — he  bade  me  to  thy  cell  repair. 
And  seek  thy  potent  aid  with  suppliant  pray'r: 
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Ob !  hMr  our  jomt  raqaest,  our  just  desire  ; 

And  fiiide  the  sod,  in  pity,  to  the  sire. 

Yours  is  the  pow'r,  for^Iecati  bestow'd 

On  you  the  rule  of  this  infernal  wood. 

If  Omheus  by  his  lyre's  eocbantiog  strain 

Could  call  bis  consort  from  the  shades  again  ; 

If  Pollux  dy*d  alternate,  to  convey 

His  ransoniM  brother  to  the  realms  of  day» 

And  trod  so  oft  the  same  infernal  way  ? 

^hy  should  I  Theseus,  why  Alcides  name. 

Each  hero  sprung  but  from  a  mortal  dame? 

To  Hell  those  chiefs  descended  from  above : 

1  claim  a  juster  right ;  for  I  can  prove 

My  birth  from  Venus ;  my  descent  from  Jove,** 

Then  to  the  Trojan  hero,  as  he  pray'd 
And  grasped  the  altars,  spoke  the  sacred  maid : 
'*  O  glorious  prince !  of  brave  Anchises'  line, 
Oreat,  godlike  hero,  sprung  from  seed  divine  ! 
Smooth  lies  the  road  to  Pluto's  gloomy  shade ; 
And  Heirs  black  gates  far  ever  stand  displayed : 
But  *tis  a  long  unconquerable  pain. 
To  climb  to  these  ethereal  realms  again. 
Thc^  choice  selected  few,  whom  '^v'ring  Jove, 
Or  their  own  vhtue,  rais'd  to  Heaven  above. 
From  these  dark  realms  emerg'd  i^in  to  day ; 
The  mighty  sons  of  gods !  and  only  they ! 
The  frightful  entrance  lies  perplex'd  with  woods, 
Sndos'd  with  sad  Cocy  tus*  sullen  floods. 
But  since  you  long  to  pass  the  realms  beneath. 
The  dreadful  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death. 
Twice  the  dire  Stygian  stream  to  measure  o'er. 
And  twice  the  black  1  artarean  gulf  explore: 
j^irst,  take  my  counsel,  then  securely  gow 
A  mighty  tree,  that  bears  a  gdlden  bough. 
Grows  in  a  vale,  surrounded  with  a  grove. 
And  sacred  to  the  queen  of  Stygian  Jove. 
Her  netlier  world  no  mortals  can  behold. 
Till  from  the  bole  they  strip  the  blooming  gold. 
The  mighty  queen  requires  this  gift  alone. 
And  claims  the  shining  wonder  for  her  own. 
One  pluck'd  away,  a  second  branch  you^Me 
Shoot  forth  in  gold,  and  glitter  through  the  trea. 
Go  then  $  with  care  erect  thy  searching  eyes. 
And  in  proud  triumph  seize  the  glorious  prize* 
Thy  purposed  journey  if  the  fates  allow. 
Tree  to  Uiy  touch  shall  bend  the  costly  bough : 
]f  not,  the  tree  will  mortal  strength  disdain ; 
And  steel  shall  hew  the  glittering  branch  in  vain. 
Besides,  while  here  my  counsel  you  implore,  . 
Your  breathless  friend,  unburied  on  the  shore, 
(Ah !  hapless  warrior  t  in  tliy  absence  lost) 
The  camp  unhallows,  and  pollutes  the  husL 
If'irst  let  his  cold  remains  in  earth  be  laid, 
And  decent  in  the  grove  dispose  the  dead.' 
The  due  lustration  next  perform,  and  biing 
The  sable  victims  for  the  Stygian  ^ing. 
Then  to  the  realms  of  Hell  sbalt  thou  repair, 
Untrod  by  those  who  breathe  the  vital  air." 

She  ceas'd;  the  mournful  prince  returns  with 
On  earth  the  drooping  hero  fix'd  his  eyes,   [sighs : 
Beep  in  his  mebucholy  thoughts  be  weigh'd 
The  dire  event,  and  all  the  Sibyl  said  ; 
While  at  bis  side  the  good  Achates  shares 
The  warrior's  anguish,  and  divides  bis  cares. 
Oft  they  divin'd  in  vain,  what  hapless  friend, 
Dead  and  exposed,  her  dubious  words  intend : 
But  wlieivJi^iv'd,  amid  the  crowded  strand 
They  saw  Misenns  stretched  along  the  sand; 
The  great  Misenus,  of  xelestial  kind. 
Sprung  from  th6  mighty  monarch  of  the  wiftd  | 


Whose  trump,  with  noble  clangors,  tfr*d  from  M 
Th'  embattled  hosts,  and  blew  the  flames  of  wan 
By  Hector^s  side,  with  unresisted  might. 
His  javelin  rag'd ;  his  trumpet  roosM  the  fight» 
But  when  that  hero  on  the  Phrygian  plain 
By  stem  Pelides'  thund'ring  arm  was  slain, 
He  f[>llow'd  next  JEneas'  cooqu'ring  sword. 
As  brave  a  warrior  as  bis  former  lord. 
But  while  the  during  mortal  o'er  the  flood 
Rais'd  his  high  notes,  and  challeng'd  every  go^ 
With  envy  Triton  h^rd  the  noble  strain. 
And  whelm'd  the  bold  musician  in  the  raaia. 
Around  the  body  stood  the  mournful  host. 
By  his  great  master  wept,  and  su^r'd  most. 
The  sorrowing  troops  the  Sibyl's  words  obey. 
And  to  the  lofty  forest  bend  their  way. 
To  bid  the  proud  funereal  pyre  arise. 
And  bnild  the  solemn  structure  to  the  sliea. 
Then  fled  the  savage  from  his  dark  abode  ; 
The  well-ply'd^axes  echo  through  the  wood. 
The  piercing  wedges  cleave  the  crackling  oak  ; 
Lood  groan  the  trees  and  sink  at  every  stroke^ 
The  tall  ash  tumbles  from  the  mountain's  crown  i 
Tb'  aerial  elms  come  crashing  headlong  down. 
First  of  the  train,  the  prince,  with  thnnd'Tinf 

sound, 
Whirl'd  his  huge  ax,  and  spread  the  ruio  round* 
Then  as  the  mighty  forest  he  sorvey'd, 
O'erwbelm'd  with  caro  the  thoughtful  hero  pray'df 
*'  Oh !  in  this  ample  grove  couM  I  behold 
The  tree  that  blooms  with  vegetable  gold  I 
Since  truth  inspir'd  each  word  the  Sibvl  said. 
Too  truly  she  pronounc'd  Misenns  dead !" 
While  ytt  he  spoke,  two  doves  befmre  him  flew  i 
His  mother's  birds  the  chief  with  transport  knev  f 
Then,  as  they  settled  on  the  verdant  plain. 
The  joyful  hero  pnyd,  nor  pray'd  in  vain  s 
'*  Be  you  my  guides  through  airy  tracks  above. 
And  lead  my  footsteps  to  the  fatal  grove ;  / 
Point  out  the  road,  (if  any  can  be  found) 
Where  the  rich  bough  o'erspreads  the  sacred 

ground. 
With  checquer'd  darkness  piercM  by  golden  ray% 
And  darts  at  onoe  a  shadow  and  a  bla^e: 
Thou  too,  O  goddess-mother  1  lead  me  on. 
Unfold  these  wonders,  and  relieve  thy  son." 
This  said,  ha  s^opp'd  ;  but  still  his  eager  sight 
Watch'd  every  motion,  and  observ'd  their  ffighK 
By  turns  they  feed,  by  turns  they  gently  fly ; 
Th'  advancing  chief  still  follows  with  bis  eye. 
Arriv'd  ikt  length,  where,  breathing  to  the  skies. 
Blue  clouds  of  poison  from  Avernus  rise. 
Swift  from  the  deathful  blast  at  once  they  spring 
Cut  the  light  air,  and  shoot  upon  the  wing ; 
Then  on  the  wond'rous  tree  the  doves  alight. 
Where  shines  the  fatal  bough  divinely  bright. 
That,  gilding  all  the  leaves  with  glancing  beams. 
Strikes  thro*  the  sullen  shade  with  golden  gleams  3 
As  when  bleak  winter  binds  the  frozen  skies, 
Ptish'd  from  the  oak  her  foreign  honours  rise; 
The  lofty  trank  th'  adopted  branches  cn>«n, 
Grac'd  with  a  yellow  o&pring  not  her  own : 
So  with  bright  beams,  all  beauteous  to  behold, 
Glow'd  on  the  dusky  tree  the  blooming  gold ; 
The  blooming  gold,  by  every  breath  inclin'd, 
Flam'd  as  it  wav'd,  and  twinkled  in  the  wind. 
The  chief  with  transport  stripp'd  the  branching 
And  the  rich  trq>hy  to  the  ^ibyl  bore.  for^^ 

Next  on  the  strand,  with  tears,  the  Trojans  |^ 
The  bit  tiui  iMDOon  to  Mlsenus' shade  I 
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A  stately  soleinn  pile  aloft  in  air. 
With  mble  vreaths  they  deck  tb%  sides  around, 
The  spreading  front  with  baleful  cypress  bound. 
And  with  his  arms  the  tov'ring  structure  crowned. 
Some  the  huge  caldron  fill ;  the  foaming  stream 
From  the  deep  womb  mounts  bubbling  o*er  the 

brim. 
With  groans  the  train  anoint  and  bathe  the  dead, 
0*er  the  cold  limbs  his  purple  garment  spread. 
And  place  him  decent  on  the  funeral  bed ; 
While  these  support  the  bie^and  in  their  hands, 
With  looks  averted,  hold  the  flamini^  brands : 
The  rite  of  old ! — rich  hicense  loads  the  pyre. 
And  oils  and  slaughtered  victims  feed  the  fire. 
Soon  as  the  pile,  subsiding,  flames  no  more, 
With  wine  the  smoking  heap  they  sprinkled  o'er; 
Then  Chorinaeos  took  the  charge,  to  place 
The  bones  selected  in  a  brazen  vase : 
A  verdant  branch  of  olive  in  his  hands. 
He  mov*d  around,  and  purify'd  the  bands; 
Slow  as  he  past,  the  Iiistral  waters  shed. 
Then  clos'd  the  rites,  and  thrice  invok'd  the  dead. 

This  done ;  to  solemnize  the  warrior's  doom. 
The  pious  hero  rais'd  a  lofty  tomb; 
The  tow*ring  top  his  well-known  ensigns  bore. 
His  arms,  iSa  onoe  loud  trump,  and  tapering  oar ; 
Beneath  the  mountain  rose  the  mighty  frame^ 
That  bears  from  age  to  age  Misenus'  name. 

These  rites  discharged :  the  Sibyl  to  obey, 
fiwift  from  the  tomb  the  hero  bends  his  way. 
Deep,  deep,  a  cavern  lies,  devoid  of  light. 
All  rough  with  rocks,  and  horrible  to  sight ; 
Its  dreadful  mouth  is  fencM  wil^  sable  floods. 
And  the  brown  horrours  of  surrounding  woods. 
From  its  black  jaws  such  baleful  vapours  rise. 
Blot  the  bright  day,  and  blast  the  golden  skies. 
That  not  a  bird  can  stretch  her  pinions  there 
Through  the  thick  poisons  and  encumbered  air. 
But,  struck  by  death,  her  flagging  pinions  cease  ; 
And  hence  Aomus  was  it  calPd  by  Greece. 
Hither  the  priestess  fbur  black  heifers  led. 
Between  their  boms  the  hallow'd  wine  she  shed ; 
From  their  high  front  the  topmost  hairs  she  drew. 
And  in  the  flames  the  first  oblations  threw. 
Then  calls  on  potent  Hecate,  renownM 
In  Heav'n  above,  and  Erebus  profound. 
The  victims  next  th'  attendants  kill'd,  and  stood 
With  ample  chargers,  to  receive  the  blood. 
To  Earth  and  Night  a  lamb  of  sable  huc^ 
With  solemn  rites,  the  pious  hero  slew. 
Next  by  the  knife  a  barren  heifer  fell 
To  great  Persephone,  tha  queen  of  Hell. 
Then  to  her  lord,  infernal  Jove,  he  paid 
A  large  oblation  ia  the  gloomy  shade ; 
And  oils  amid  the  burning  entrails  pourM, 
While  slaughtered  bulls  the  sacred  flames  devour'd. 
When  lo !  by  dsAhiing  day,  with  dreadful  sound, 
Beneath  their  fiootsteps  groans  the  heaving  ground ; 
Tbe  groves  all  wave  ;  the  forests  tremble  round. 
Pale  Hecate  forsook  the  nether  sky. 
And  howling  dogs  proclaimed  the  goddess  nigh. 
**  Fly,  ye  prophane !  far,  far  away  remove" 
(Exclaims  the  Sibyl)  **  from  the  sacred  grove; 
And  thou,  £neas,  draw  thv  shining  steel, 
And  boldly  take  the  dreadml  road  to  HelL 
To  tbe  great  task  thy  strengfli  and  courage  call. 
With  all  thy  powers :  this  instant  claim  them  all.*' 
Thi«  said,  she  plunges  down  the  deep  descent : 
Tk«  jpflaoe  m  bokUy  ioUow'd  whero^he  went 


The  gliding  ghosts  and  silent  shades  obey; 
O  Chaos  hoar !  and  Phlegethon  profound  1 
Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wide  around; 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers,  to  tell 
Of  scenes,  and  wonders,  in  the  aepths  of  Hell : 
Give  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  display 
From  tlio«!e  black  realms  of  darkness  to  the  day. 

Now  thro*  the  dismal  gloom  they  pass,  and  treft4, 
Grim  Pluto's  courts^  the  regions  of  the  dead :  * 
As  puzzled  travellers  bewildered  move,        {gr^ife) 
(Tlie  Moon  scarce  glimmering  throngh  the  dusky 
When  Jove  from  mortal  eyes  has  snatched  the  ligh^ 
And  wrapt  the  world  in  undistinguished  night. 

At  HelPs  dread  mouth  a  thousand  monsters  wait^ 
Grief  sw^ps,  and  Vengeance  bellows  in  the  gate: 
Base  Want,  low  Fear,  and  Faminees  lawless  rage. 
And  pale  Disease,  and  slow  repining  Age, 
Fierce  formidable  fiends  '/the  portal  keep ; 
With  Pain,  Toil,  Death,  and  Death's  half^rothe» 

Sleep. 
There,  Joys,  embittered  with  remorse,  appear; 
Daughters  of  Guilt !  here  storms  destructive  Wa^ 
Mad  Discord  there  her  snaky  tresses  tore : 
Here,  stretched  on  iron  beds,  the  Furies  roar* 
Full  \tk  the  midst  a  spreading  elm  displayed 
His  aged  arms,  and  cast  a  mighty  shade. 
Each  trembling  leaf  with  some  light  vision  teem% 
And  heaves  impregnated  with  airy  dreams. 
With  double  forms  each  Scylla  took  her  plaee 
In  HelFs  dark  entrance,  with  the  Centaur's  race| 
And,  close  by  Lema's  hissing  monster,  stands 
Briarcus  dreadful,  with  an  hundred  hands. 
There  stem  Geryon  raged ;  and,  all  around. 
Fierce  Harpies  scream'd,  and  direful  Gorgont 

frown'd: 
Here  from  Chimaera's  jaws  \oa^  flames  «xpir« ; 
And  the  huge  fiend  was  wrapt  m  smoke  and  firfb 
Scar*d  at  the  sight,  his  sword  the  hero  drew 
At  the  ^m  monsters,  as  they  rose  to  view. 
His  guide  then  warned  him,  not  to  wage  the  way 
With  thin  light  forms,  and  images  of  air; 
Else  had  he  rush'd  amid  th'  impassive  train. 
And  madly  struck  at  empty  shades  in  vain. 

Fh>m  hence  a  dark  uncomfortable  road 
Leads  to  dread  Acheron's  Tartarean  flood. 
Whose  furious  whiripools  boil  on  every  side^  . 
And  in  Cocytus  pour  the  roaring  tide. 
All  stain'd  with  aoze,  and  black  with  rising  tand%. 
Lord  of  the  flood,  imperious  Charon  stands : 
But  rough,  begrimed,  and  dreadful,  he  appcar'd  | 
Rude  and  neglected  hung  bis  length  of  beard  2 
All  patched  and  knotted  flutters  his  attire ; 
His  wrathful  eyeballs  glare  with  sanguine  fire. 
Though  old,  still  unimi^red  by  years,  he  stood) 
And  hoary  vigour  blest  the  surly  god. 
Himself  still  plyed  the  oars,  the  canvass  spr^aid^ 
And  in  his  sable  bark  conveyed  the  dend. 
Hither,  a  mighty  crowd,  a  mingled  host. 
Confused,  came  pouring  round  the  Stygian  coas1| 
Men,  matrons,  boys,  and  virgins,  in  the  throng. 
With  mighty  kings  and  heroes,  marched  along ; 
And  blooming  youths  before  their  mournful  hiret 
Stretched  out  untimely  on  their  funeral  pyres ; 
Thick  as  the  leaves  come  fliittering  from  above. 
When  cooler  autumn  strips  th6  blasted  grove  4 
Thick,  as  the  feathered  flocks,  in  cIo«e  array, 
Qeer  the  wide  fields  of  ocean  wing  their  way. 
When  from  the  rage  of  winter  they  repais 
1X»  waoDfr  fiUM,  Md  iBoraiiidttlfeiii  air. 
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^11  stretchM  their  suppliant  hands,  and  all  implore 
The  first  kind  passage  to  the  farther  shore. 
Now  these,  now  those,  he  singtes  from  the  host. 
And  some  he  drives  all  trembling  from  the  coa^t 
The  prince,  astonish'd  at  the  tumult,  cryM, 
•'  Why  crowd  such  mighty  numbers  to  the  tide  ? 
Why  are  those  favoured  ghosts  transported  o'er  ? 
Add  these  sad  shades  chas'd  backward  from  the 

shore  ?'» 
The  full  of  days,  the  Sibyl,  thus  replies : 
*'  Great  prince,  the  true  descendant  of  the  skies ! 
You  see  Cocytus*  stream  j  tbe  Stygian  floods. 
Whose  awfiiU  sanction  binds  th*  attesting  gods. 
Those,  who  neglected  on  the  strand  remain. 
Are  all  a  wretched,  poor,  unbury'd  train^ 
Charon  is  he,  who  o'er  the  flood  presides ; 
And  those  interred,  who  cross  the  Stygian  tides. 
No  mortals  pass  the  hoarse-resounding  wave. 
But  those  who  slumber  in  the  peaceful  grave. 
Thus,  till  a  hundred  years  have  rolPd  away. 
Around  these  shores  the  plaintive  spectres  stray. 
That  mighty  term  expired,  thdir  wanderings  past. 
They  reach  the  long  expected  shore  at  last" 

Struck  with  their  fete,  his  steps  the  hero  stay'd, 
And  with  soft  pity  all  the  crowd  surveyM. 
IVben  lo !  Leucaspis  in  the  throng  he  spyM; 
And  great  Oront«8,  once  the  Lycian  guide : 
Sullen  and  sad ;  for  fate's  relentless  doom 
Deny'd  the  chiefs  the  honour  of  a  tomb ; 
Whose  galley,  whirlM  by  tempests  round  and 

round. 
Sunk,  by  a  mighty  surge  d^voufM  and  drown'd. 
Now  drew  his  pilot  Palinurus  nigh. 
Who,  watching  every  star  that  gilds  the  sky. 
While  from  the  Libyan  shores  his  course  be  keeps, 
From  the  tall  stem  plung'd  headlong  down  the 

deeps. 
]>ensive  his  slow  approach  the  spectre  made, 
When,  as  the  prince  had  scarce  his  form  surveyM 
Thro*  the  thick  gloom,  he  first  addr^M  the  shade : 
**  What  godhead  whelm'd  my  friend,  our  faithful 
Beneath  the  roarings  of  the  dreadful  tide  ?  [guide, 
Tell  me — ^fbr  oh !  1  never  could  complain, 
Till  now,  of  Phoebus,  nor  believM  in  vain. 
Once  he  foretold — (but  ah  !  those  h6pes  are  lost) 
That  Palioure  should  reach  th'  Ausonian  coast. 
Safe  from  the  giddy  iiorn^and  rolling  flood  ; 
Is  thisj  is  this  the  promise  of  a  god  ?'* 

"  Nor  Phoebus,"  he  replies,  **  foretold  in  vain. 
Nor  has  a  god  o'erwhelmM  me  in  the  main. 
No— as  I  steer'd  along  the  foamy  sea, 
Headlong  I  fell,  and  tore  the  helm  away. 
But  by  those  fierce  tumultuous  floods  I  swear. 
For  my  own  life  I  never  felt  a  fear : 
For  your's  alone  I  trembled,  l^t  the  ship. 
Left  all  at  large,  and  bounding  o*er  the  deep, 
Bobb'd  of  heir  helm  and  long-experienc'd  guide. 
Should  sink,  o'erwhelmM  in  such  a  furious  tide. 
For  three  long  stormy  nights  sublime  I  rode, 
Heav'd  by  the  southern  tempests  o'er  the  flood : 
At  early  dawn  my  eyes  could  ju»t  explore, 
From  a  tall  tow'ring  surge,  th'  Italian  shore. 
Thus  tir'd,  the  land  I  gain  by  slow  degrees, 
And  'scap'd,  at  length,  the  dangers  of  the  seas ; 
But  hopes  oif  prey  the  savage  natives  led. 
And,  while  I  graspM  the  shaggy  roountam's  head, 
(Nly  cnmb'rous  vests  yet  heavy  from  the  main) 
By  barbarous  bands  thy  helpless  friend  was  slain. 
And  now  by  floating  i^urges  am  1  tost. 
With  every  wiud«  md  dash'd  upon  the  oomL 


But  by  the  I  ig:h t  of  yon  ethereal  jur. 

By  thy  dead  father,  and  surviving  heir, 

O  prince  !  thy  pity  to  a  wretch  extend  ; 

And  from  these  dismal  realms  enlarge  thy  frieoidU 

Or  to  the  Velrae  port  direct  thy  way. 

And  in  the  ground  my  breathless  body  lay  i 

Or,  if  thy  goddess-mother  can  disclose 

Some  means  to  fix  a  period  to  my  woea, 

(For  sure  uncaird,  unguided  by  the  gods. 

You  durst  not  pass  these  dreadful  Stygian  floods} 

Lend  to  a  pining  wretch  thy  friendly  hand. 

And  waft  him  with  th^  to  the  farther  strand ! 

Thus,  in  this  dismal  state  of  death  at  least. 

My  wand'ring  soul  may  lie  composed  in  rest." 

'*  And  how,"  replyM  the  dame,  *'  could  rise  is 
A  wish  so  impious,  or  a  thought  to  vain !        [maa 
UncalPd,  unbury'd,  wouldst  thou  venture  o*er. 
And  view  th'  infernal  fiends  who  guard  the  shore  }  • 
Hope  not  to  turn  the  course  of  fate  by  pray'r. 
Or  bend  the  gods  inflexibly  severe : 
But  bear  thy  doom  content ;  while  I  disclose 
A  beam  of  comfort  to  relieve  thy  woes ; 
For  know,  the  nations  bord'ring  on  the  AoodSy 
Alarm'd  by  direful  omens  of  the  gods. 
In  full  atonement  of  thy  death  shall  rear 
A  mighty  tomb,  and  annual  offerings  besur. 
The  place*  from  age  to  age  renown'd  by  fiame. 
Still  shall  be  known  by  Palinurus*  name." 
These  words  relieved  his  sorrows,  and  display'd 
A  dawn  of  joy  to  please  the  pensive  shade. 

Now  they  proceed ;  but  soon  the  pilot  ipy'd 
7*he  strangers  from  the  wood  approach  the  tide. 
Then  to  the  godlike  chief,  in  wrath,  be  said, 
"  Mortal !  whoe'er  thou  art,  in  arms  array'd. 
Stand  off!  approach  not ;  but  at  distance  say. 
Why  to  these  waters  dar'st  thou  bend  thy  way  ? 
Th^  are  the  realms  of  Sleep,  th^  dreadful  coosti 
Of  sable  Night,  and  airy  gliding  ghosts. 
No  living  mortals  o'er  the  stream  I  leadj 
Our  bark  is  only  sacred  to  the  dead. 
Know,  I  repent  tied  Pirithoiis  o'er. 
With  mighty  Theseus,  to  the  farther  shore; 
The  great  Alcides  past  the  Stygian  floods ; 
Though  these  were  heroes,  and  the  sons  of  gods. 
From  Pluto's  throne,  this  dragged  in  chains  away 
Hell's  triple  porter,  trembling,  to  the  day. 
Those  from  his  lofty  dome  aspirM  to  lead 
The  beauteous  partner  of  his  royal  bed." 
To  whom  the  sacred  dame — "  How  vain  thy  fear! 
These  arms  intend  no  violence  of  war. 
May  the  huge  dog,  through  all  the  Stygian  coasts^ 
Boar  from  his  den,  and  scare  the  flying  ghosts : 
Untonch'd  and  chaste,  Persephone  may  dwell. 
And  with  grim  Pluto  share  the  throne  of  Hell : 
The  Trojan  prinpe,  iEneas,  far  around 
For  vabur,  arms,  and  piety  re^wn'd, 
Through  these  infernal  realms  decrees  to  go» 
And  meet  his  father  in  the  shades  below. 
To  bend  thy  mind,  if  such  high  virtue  fail. 
At  least  this  glorious  present  must  prevail :" 
(Then  show'd  the  bough .  that  lay  Wneath  her  vest) 
At  once  his  rising  wrath  was  hush'd  to  rest; 
At  once  stood  reconcil'd  the  ruthless  god. 
And  bow'd  with  reverence  to.  the  golden  rod  i 
Bow'd,  and  refused  his  office  now  no  more, 
But  turns  the  sable  vessel  to  the  shore ; 
Drives  from  the  deck  the  flitting  airy  train; 
Then  in  the  bark  (eceiv'd  the  n^ighty  man. 
The  feeble  vessel  groans  beneath  the  load. 
And  drinks  at  many  a  leak  th'  inlecaal  floods 
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Mtia  to  the  slimy  strand  aod  oozy  shore. 

Arrived,  they  first  grim  Cerberus  survey; 
Stretch'd  in  bis  den  th'  enormous  monster  Uy, 
ilis  three  wide  mouths,  with  many  a  dreadful  yell, 
And  long,  loud  bellowing,  shook  the  realms  of  Heti : 
Now  o*er  his  neck  the  starting  serpents  rose, 
When  to  the  fiend  the  dame  a  morsel  throws. 
Honey,  and  drugs,  and  poppy  juices,  steep 
The  tempered  mass  with  all  the  powers  of  sleep. 
With  three  huge  gaping  mouths,  impatiept  flies 
The  growling  savage,  aind  deiROurs  the  prize ; 
Then,  by  the  charm  subdu'd,  be  sunk  away; 
And,  stretch'd  all  o^er  the  cave,  the  slumb'ring 

monster  lay. 
The  fiend  thus  luIPd,  t|^  hero  took  the  road, 
And  left  behind  th*  irremMble  flood. 
Now,  as  they  entered,  dolefal  screams  they  hear ; 
And  tendiir  cries  of  infants  pierce  the  ear ; 
Just  new  to  life,  by  too  severe  a  doom, 
Snatch'd  from  the  cradle  to  the  silent  tomb ! 
Next,  mighty  numbers  crowd  the  verge  of  Hell, 
Who,  by  a  partial  charge  and  sentence,  fell. 
Here,  by  a  juster  lot,  thdr  seats  they  took  ; 
'Hie  fistal  urn  imperious  Minos  shook. 
Convenes  a  council,  bids  the  spectres  plead. 
Rehears  the  wretches,  and  absolves  the  dead. 
Then  crowds  succeed,  who,  prodigal  of  breath, 
Themselves  anticipate  the  doom  of  death ; 
Tho*  free  from  gnilt,  they  cast  their  lives  away, 
And  sad  and  sullen  hate  the  golden  day. 
Oh  !  with  what  joy  the  wretches  noT  would  bear 
Pain,  toil,  and  woe,  to  breathe  the  vital  air ! 
In  vain  J--4)y  fate  for  ever  are  they  bound 
With  dire  Avemus,  and  the  lake  profound  ! 
And  Styx,  with  nine  wide  channels,  roars  around. 

Next  open  wide  the  melancholy  plains. 
Where  lovers  pine  in  everlasting  pains;- 
Those  soft  consuming  flames  they  felt  alive. 
Pursue  the  wretches,  and  in  death  survive. 
Here,  where  the  myrtle  groves  their  shades  display. 
In  cover'd  walks  they  pass  their  hours  away. 
Evadne,  Phsdra,  Procri«,  he  survey'd, 
Pasiphae  next,  aod  Laodamia^i  shade. 
StabbM  by  her  son,  false  Eriphyl^  there  . 
Points  to  h^  wound,  and  lays  her  bosom  barei 
CoBneus,  who  try*d  both  sexes,  trod  the  plain. 
Now  to  a  woman  changed  by  fete  again. 
With  these,  feir  Dido  rang'd  the  silent  wood, 
New  from  her  wound,  her  bosom  bath*d  in  blood : 
Tbf  chief,  advancing:  through  the  shady  scene. 
Scarce  thro  tbe  gloom  discernM  the  sullen  queen 
80  the  pale  Moon  scarce  glimmers  to  tbe  eye, 
Whfu  first  she  rises  m  a  clouded  sky. 
He  wept,  and  thus  addrest  her  in  the-grove. 
With  all  the  melting  tenderness  of  love : 

**  Tlien  was  it  true,  that  by  revengeful  steel. 
Stung  with  despair,  unhappy  Dido  fell  ? 
AnJ  I,  was  I  the  cause  of  that  despair  ? 
Yet  qh  \  I  vpw  by  every  golden  star ; 
By  all  the  powers  th*  etliereal  regions  know, 
By  all  the  powers  that  rule  the  world  below, 
I  left  your  realm  reluctant :  o*er  the  floods 
CalI'd  by  the  fetes,  and  summooM  by  the  gods ; 
111*  immortal  gods--by  whose  commands  1  come 
From  you  bright  realins  to  thb  eternal  gloom : 
Condtmn'd  tbe  wasteful  deep  of  night  to  tread. 
And  |>ass  these  dolefal  regions  of  the  dead. 
Ah  !  could  1  think,  when  urg\l  by  Heav*n  to  ro, 
My  flight  would  plunge  you  in  tbe  depth  of  iroe  I 


T18  from  your  fond  repentant  lover's  eye. 
Turn  then  one  moment,  and  my  vows  believa. 
The  last,  last  moment  fate  will  ever  give  V* 

Nought  to  these  tender  words  the  fair  repllea^ 
But  fix'd  on  earth  her  unrelenting  eyes. 
The  chief  still  weeping :  with  a  sullen  mien. 
In  stedfast  silence,  frownM  th'  obdurate  queen* 
Fix*d  as  a  rock  amidst  tbe  roaring  main. 
She  hears  hhn  sigh,  implore,  and  plead,  in  vain. 
Then,  where  the  woods  their  thickest  shades  di»- 
From  his  detested  sight  she  shoots  away  ;      [l^lay. 
There  from  her  dear  Sichssus  in  the  grove, 
Found  all  her  cares  repaid,  and  love  retum*d  for 

love.  [eyes 

Touched  with  her  woes,  the  prince,  with  streaming 
And  floods  of  tears,  pursues  her  as  she  flies. 

Hence  he  proceeds ;  and  last  the  fields  appear. 
Where  stalk'd  the  proud  heroic  sons  of  war. 
Tydeus  and  pale  Adrastus  rose  to  sight. 
With  AtalanU's  son  *,  renown'd  in  fight. 
Here,  a  long  crowd  of  chiefs  the  prince  beheld. 
Who  fell  lamented  in  the  glorious  field. 
His  Trojan  friends :— with  sighs  he  viewed  thft 

train; 
Thiree  valiant  sons  of  sage  Antenor  slain : 
Here  brave  Tbersilocus  and  Olaucus  stood, 
Medon  and  Polyoetes  bath'd  in  blood. 
Idmn  there  stili  glories  in  alarms. 
Vaults  on  his  car,  and  wielda  his  shining  mram 
Eager  to  view  the  chief,  on  either  hand. 
Rank  behind  rank,  the  eager  warriors  stand  t 
All  in  their  turn  retard  the  prince,  to  know 
What  urg*d  his  joiimey  to  the  shades  below. 
Not  so  the  kings  of  Greece — appali'd,  dismay'd. 
The  hostile  chiefe  the  godlike  man  surveyed 
In  arms  that  glitter'd  through  the  dusky  shada. 
Some  tum'd  and  fled,  astonish*d  at  the  view. 
As  when  before  him  to  their  fleets  they  flew. 
Some  rais'd  a  cry ;  the  fluttering  accents  hung; 
And  dy'd  imperfect  on  the  trembling  tongue. 
Here  Priam's  son,  Deiphobns,  he  found ; 
The  mangled  youth  was  one  continu'd  wound. 
For  now  his  fece,  his  beauteous  face  appears 
Gash'd,  and  dishonoured  with  a  thousand  scars* 
His  hands,  ears,  nostiils,  hideous  to  survey ! 
The  stem  insulting  foes  had  lopp*d  away: 
Trembling  he  stood,  industrious  to  conceal 
Tbe  bloody  traces  of  the  ruthless  steeL 
Soon  as  the  prince  discem'd  htm,  he  began^ 
And  thus  deplor'd  tlie  miserable  man  ! 
'*  O  brave  Deiphobus  I  O  chief  divine  ! 
Sprung  from  majestic  Teuoer*s  martial  line : 
What  fierce  barbarian  hands  could  thus  disgrace 
Thy  manly  figure,  and  thy  beauteous  face  ? 
In  that  last  night,  when  Ilion  sunk  in  flame, 
I  beard,  brave  warrior  '.  from  the  voice  of  fame, 
Vou  fell  on  heaps  of  foes,  with  slaughter  tired, 
Ao<I  on  the  glorious  purple  pile  expir'd. 
With  care  I  raisM  on  our  Rhoetean  coast 
A  vacant  tomb,  and  haii'd  thy  mighty  ghostt 
Thy  name  and  arms  adorn  the  place  around  ; 
And,  had  thy  mangled  bleeding  corse  been  found. 
Thy  relies  had  r^pos'd  in  Trojan  ground." 

*'  My  friend,"  replies  the  chief,  **  has  dnly  paid 
AH  funeral  honours  to  my  pensive  shade  : 
But  these  dire  wots  from  fetil  Helen  came  ; 
Tlies«  are  tlie  triumphs  of  the  Spartan  danie ! 

*  Par  then  opa!itf» 
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For  well,  too  well  yon  know,  in  what  delisrht 
We  fondly  spent  our  last  destructive  night : 
When  the  vast  monster,  big  with  llion'sdoom, 
Tower'd  thro'  the  town,  mn  army  in  its  womb ; 
In  solemn  show  she  bade  the  dames  a(?vance. 
And  in  disMmbled  orgies  led  the  danca : 
A  flaming  torch  she  brandish'd  in  her  hand ; 
Then  from  the  tow'r  invites  the  Grecian  band. 
While,  worn  wittWabours,  I  repos'd  my  bead 
(Ah,  wretch  iU-foted !)  on  our  bridal  bed. 
My  heavy  lids  the  dews  of  slumber  steeps 
liill'd  in  a  soft,  profo6nd(  and  death-like  sleep. 
Then  from  beneath  my  bead,  as  tir'd  I  lay. 
My  loyal  bticle  conveys  my  sword  away, 
Removes  my  arms,  unfolds  the  door,  and  calls 
Her  Spartan  lord  within  my  palace  walls ; 
Betrajrs  her  last,  to  please  her  former  spoose^ 
And  cancel  all  the  guilt  of  broken  vows ! 
Fierce  they  broke  i|i,  by  dire  Ul3rsses  led. 
And  basely  sl^  me  in  the  bridal  bed. 
Hear  my  just  pray'rs,  ye  gods ! — to  Greece  repay 
A  fate  like  mine;   give  all  your  vengeance  way  ! 
But  thee,  O  prince !  what  wond'roiis  fortune  led 
Alive,  to  these  domintons  of  the  dead  ? 
Say,  did  the  will  and  counsel  of  the  gods, 
Or  the  rude  tempests  and  tumaltaous  iloodi, 
Contpel  thy  course  from  yoti  ethereal  light. 
To  these  dark  realms  of  everlasting  night  ?*' 

Meantime  the  swtft-wing'd  coursers  of  the  Sun 
Thro'  Heaven  full  half  their  fiery  race  had  run; 
And  all  th'  appointed  hours  in  talk  had  past. 
But  thus  the  priestess  wam^  the  chief  at  last : 
"  Lo !  night  advances,  prince  !-Mve  waste  away. 
In  idle  sorrows,  the  remain^  of  day. 
See-— in  two  ample  roads,  the  way  divides ; 
The  right,  direct,  our  destin'd  journey  guides, 
By  Pluto*s  palaee,  to  th*  Elynian  plaioa^ 
The  left  to  Tartaras,  wher«,  bound  in  chluns. 
Loud  howl  the  damn'd  in  everlastii^  pains  V* 
'*  Dismiss  thy  wrath,*'  replies  the  pensive  shade, 
*'  But  one  word  more'^I  then  rejoin  the  dead  : 
Go-— mighty  prince,  the  promis*d  throne  asoend  | 
Go— but  with  better  fortune  than  thy  firiend  i" 
With  these  last  accents,  to  tha  warrior  host 
Retires  the  trembling,  melancholy  ghost. 

Now  to  the  left,  JEneas  darts  his  eyes, 
Where  lofty  walls  with  triple  ramparts  rise. 
There  rolls  swift  Phlegethon,  with  thundering  sound. 
His  broken  rocks,  and  whirls  his  surges  round; 
On  mighty  columns  rais'd  sublime  are  bung 
The  massy  gates,  impenetrably  strong. 
In  vain  would  men,  in  vain  would  gods  essay, 
To  hew  the  beams  of  adamant  away. 
Here  rose  an  iron  tow'r :  before  the  gate. 
By  night  and  day;  a  wakeful  fury  sat. 
The  pale  Tisiphone ;  a  robe  she  wore, 
WiUi  all  the  pomp  of  horrour,  dy'd  in  gore 
Here  the  loud  sdickirge  and  louder  voice  of  pato. 
The  crashing  fetter,  and  the  ratUing  chain, 
Strike  the  great  hero  with  the  frightful  sOond, 
The  hoarse,  itragh,  mingled  din,    that  thunders 

roilnd: 
*'  (Jik  I  whence  that  peal  of  groans  ?  what  pains  are 

those? 
What  crimes  conid  merit  such  stupendous  woes  ?" 

Thus  sh^«'*  Brave  guardian  of  the  Trojan  state. 
None  that  are  pare  must  pass  that  dreadfol  gate. 
When  plac'd  by  Hecat  o'er  Avemus'  woods, 
I  learnt  the  secrets  of  those  dire  abodes. 
With  «U  the  tortures  fd  the  vengeful  gcds. 


Here  Rbadamanthos  holds  hit  awflil  rctfi. 
Hears  and  condemns  the  trembling  impi«as  traiiit 
Those  hidden  crimes  the  wretch  till  death  aupprtst^ 
With  mingled  joy  and  horronr  in  his  breast, 
The  stem  dread  judge  commands  Imn  to  display^ 
And  lays  the  guilty  secrets  bare  to  day. 
Her  lash  Tisiphone  that  moment  shakes  ; 
liie  ghost  she  scourges  with  a  thousand  snakes  j 
Then  to  her  aid,  wiUi  nliany  g  thund'riug  yell. 
Calls  her  dire  sisten  frixn  tha  galft  of  Hell. 
Now  ^e  loiid  portals  from  their  hhiges  flew. 
And  all  the  dreadfol  scene  appears  in  view. 
Behold  without  what  direful  moofter  waits 
(Tremendous  form  !)  to  guard  the  gloopiyffttest 
Within,  her  bulk  more  dreadful  hydra  spreads^ 
And  blaring  rears  her  fifty  tow'ring  heads. 
Full  twice  as  deep  the  dungeon  of  the  fiends. 
The  huge,  TarUrean,  gloomy  gulph  desoenda  , 
Below  these  regions,  as  these  regions  liw 
From  the  bright  realms  of  yon  ethereal  aky. 
Here  roar  the  Titan  race,  th'  enormous  birth ; 
The  ancient  oflbpring  of  the  teeming  earth. 
Pierc'd  by  the  burning  bolts,  of  old  they  fell» 
And  still  toll  bellowmg  in  the  depths  of  Hell. 
Here  lie  th'  Aleian  twins,  in  lei^  displayed  ; 
Stretch'd  as  thejr  lie,  the  giants  I  survey'd. 
Who  warr'd  to  drive  the  thuodercr  from  above ; 
And  storm'd  the  skieft,  and  shook  the  throne  of  JofO^ 
The  prood  Salmoneus,  wrapt  in  chains  befow, 
Rares  in  eternal  agonies  of  woe ; 
Who  mock'd  with  empty  sounds  andtnime  rays, 
Hcav'n's  awful  thunder  and  the  lightning's  blaee ; 
Th'  audaciotis  wretch  through  Elis  tower'd  in  air, 
Whirl'd  by  four  ooorsen  in  bis  rattling  car ; 
A  blazing  torch  he  shook ;  -  o'er  crowds  be  rode  ; 
And  madly  ctaim'd  the  glories  of  a  god. 
O'er  hollow  vaults  he  lai^'d  the  8teed»  along. 
And,  as  they  flew,  the  braeeo  arches  rung.       ^ 
Vara  fool!  to  mock  the  bolts  of  Heaven  abofsc. 
And  those  inimitable  flames  t»f  Jo«e ! 
But  from  the  cloads,  th'  avenging  father  aimf 
Far  other  boltsand  undissembled  fiam^ : 
Dash'd  from  his  car,  the  mimic  thnnderer  HU, 
And  in  a  fiery  whiriwind  plung'd  to  Hell. 

*'  There  too  th'  enormous  Tityus  I  beheld. 
Earth's  mighty  giant  son,  stretched  o^er  tit*  infernal 

field; 
He  cover'd  nine  large  acres  as  he  lay. 
While  with  fierce  screams  a  vulture  tore  away 
His  liver  for  her  food,  and  scoop'd  thexStDoking  prey ; 
Plunged  deep  her  bloody  beak,  nor  plunged  in  tain. 
For  still  the  fruitful  fibres  spring  again, 
Swell,  and  renew  th'  enormous  monster's  pom* 
She  dwells  for  ever  in  his  roomy  breast. 
Nor  gives  the  roaring  fiend  a  moment's  rest ; 
But  still  th'  immortal  prey  supplies  th'  immortal 
Need  I  the  Lapiths'  horrid  pains  relate;,        [feut 
Ixion's  torments,  or  Pirithotis  fate  }  v 

On  high  a  tottering  rocky  fragmant  spreads, 
Prqjects  in  air,  and  trembles  o'er  their  heads. 
Stretch'd  on  the  couch,  they  see  with  longing  eyes 
In  regal  pomp  successive  banquets  rise,    ; 
While  lucid  columns,  glorious  to  behold, 
Support  th'  Imperial  canopies  of  gold. 
The  queenof  furies,  a  tfomendous  guest. 
Sits  by  their  side,  and  guards  the  tempting  feait, 
Which  if  they  touch,  her  dreadful  torch  she  rean^ 
Flames  in  their  eye:*,  and  thunders  in  their  eaii» 
They  that  on  F^rth  had  base  pursuits  in  view^ 
Their  brdtbien  hMed«  or  tiktir  parvnts  slew^ 
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Or  in  a  canse  inirighteons  fought  and  bled ; 

Or  pcrlsh*d  in  the  roni  adulternns  bed  ; 

Or  i»roke  the  ties  of  ikith  whb  dark  deceit ; 

Imprison'd  de^p»  tberr  destin'd  torments  wait 

But  what  their  torments,  seek  not  thon  to  know, 

Or  tho  dire  sentence  of  their  endless  woe.. 

Some  roll  a  stone,  rebounding  down  the  hill, 

$ome  hang  suspended  on  the  whirling  wheel ; 

TlieieTheseas  jrrojins  in  pains  that  ne'er  expire/ 

ChainM  down  for  em  in  a  chair  of  6re. 

There  Phtegyas  fpels  unntterable  woe, 

^  roar»  incessant  throogh  the  shades  below : 

Be  just|  ye  mortals  !  by  these  torments  aw'd. 

These  dreaulfal  torments,  not  to  scorn  a  god. 

This  wretch  his  country  to  a  tyrant  sold, 

And  barter'd  glorioos  liberty  f>r  gold, 
'  Laws  for  a  bribe  he  passM,  bnt  past  in  vain, 

"Per  the  same  laws  a  bribe  repealed  again. 

This  wretch  by  hot  preposterous  lust  was  led, 
'    To  climb  and  violate  his  daughter's  bed. 

"To  some  enormous  cringes  they  all  aspir'd  ; 

All  feel  the  torments  that  those  crimes  required ! 

Had  1  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
A  Toioe  of  brass,  and  adamantine  lungs, 
Not  half  the  mighty  scene  could  I  disclose. 
Repeat  their  crimes,   or  count  their  dreadful 
woes!"— 
Thus  spoke  the  priestess  of  the  god  of  day ; 
"  And,  haste,*'  she  cry'd;  "  to  Hell's  great  empress 
The  destin'd  present,  and  pursue  thy  way.      [pay 
Tot  lo !  the  high  Cyclopean  walls  are  near. 
And  in  full  riew  the  massy  gates  appear. 
Om  these  the  gods  enjoin  thee  to  bestow 
The  sacred  offerincr  of  the  gt)Iden  bough.»* 
Tbissaid,  theyjonmey'd  through  the  solemn  gloom. 
And  reach'd  at  length  the  proud  imperial  dooie  : 
With  eager  speed  his  course  the  hero  bore, 
"With  riving  streams  his  body  sprinkled  o'er. 
And  fixt  the  glittering  present  on  the  door. 
•    l^ese  rites  complete,  they  reach  the  flowery 

The  verdant  groves  where  endless  pleasure  reigns. 
Here  growing  ether  shoots  a  purple  ray. 
And  o'er  the  region  pours  a  double  day. 
From  sky  to  sky  th'  onweary'd  splendour  runs, 
And  nobler  planets  roll  round  brighter  suns. 
Some  wrestle  on  the  sands ;  and  some,  in  play 
And  games  heroic,  pass  the  hours  away. 
Those  raise  the  song  divine,  and  these  advance 
In  measmr'd  steps  to  form  the  solemn  dance. 
There  Orpheus,  graceful  in  his  long  attire, 
In  seven  divisions  strikes  the  sounding  lyre  ; 
Across  the  chords  the  quivering  quill  she  flings. 
Or  with  his  flying  fingers  s\reeps  the  strings. 
Here  Teucer*s  ancient  race  the  prince  surveys. 
The  race  of  heroes  bom  In  happier  days : 
II us,  Assaracus  in  arms  reN'Cr'd, 
And  Troy's  great  founder  Dardanus  appear'd : 
Before  him  stalk'd  the  tall  majestic  train. 
And  pitch'd  their  idle  lances.on  the  plain. 
Their  arms  and  airy  fhariots  he  beheld ; 
The  steeds  unharn  «'d  graz'd  the  flowery  field. 
Tho«e  pleasing  caros  the  herdts  felt,  alive, 
Por  chariots,  steeds,  and  arms,  in  death  survive. 
^8<mie  on  the  verdant  pi  ins  were  streich'd  aloo^  ; 
Sw«et  to  the  ear  their  tuneful  Pstfans  rung : 
Others  beneath  a  laurel  grove  were  laid. 
And  joyful  feasted  \u  the  frifrtot  ihadti 
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Here  a  blest  train  advance  along  the  mead^. 
And  snowy  wreaths  adorn  their  graceful  heads : 
Patriots  who  perish'd  for  their  country's  right. 
Or  nobly  triumph'd  in  the  field  of  fight : 
There  holy  priests,  and  sacred  poets  stood. 
Who  sung  wKh  all  the  raptures  of  a  god : 
W'orthies,  who  life  by  useful  arts  refin'd. 
With  those,  whd  leave  a  deathless  name  behind. 
Friends  of  the  world,  and  fathers  of  mankind  ! 
This  shining  band  the  priestess  thus  addrest. 
But  chief  Musceus,  tow'ring  o'er  the  rest ; 
So  high  the  poet's  lofty  stature  spreads 
Above  the  train,  and  overtops  their  heads  I 
*'  Say,  happy  soub  !  and  thou,  blest  poet,  say. 
Where  dwells  Anchises,  and  direct  our  way  } 
For  him  we  took  the-dire  infernal  road. 
And  stemm'd  huge  Acheron's  tremendous  fiood.v 
To  whom  the  bard-^*'  Unsettled  we  remove, 
As  pleasure  calls  from  verdant  grove  to  grove ; 
Strctcb'd  OB  the  fUtwerj  meads,  at  ease  we  lie> 
And  hear  the  silver  rills  run  bubbling  by. 
Come  then,  ascend  this  point,  and  hence  survey 
By  yon  descent  an  open  easy  way." 
Ha  spoke,  then  stalk'd  before;  and  from  the  broir 
Points  out  the  fanr  enamell'd  fields  below. 
'Hiey  leave  the  proud  aerial  height  again. 
And  pleas'd  bend  downward  to  the  blissful  plain. 

Anchises,  there,  the  hero's  sire  divine. 
Deep  in  the  vale  bad  rang'd  his  glorious  line  ; 
Raalt  behind  rank,  bis  joyful  eyes  survey 
The  chiefs  in  bright  succession  rise  to  day. 
He  counts  th'  illustrious  race  with  studioiis  caret. 
Their  dseds,  their  fiBttes,  their  victories  and  wars. 
Soon  as  bts  lov'd  .£iieas  he  beheld. 
His  dear,  dear  son,  advancing  o'er  the  field  ; 
Sager  be  stretch'd  his  longing  arms,  and  shed 
A  stream  of  tears,  and  thus  with  transport  said  2 
'*  Then  hat  thy  long  try'd  pious  love  surpast 
Tha-dreadfol  road,  to  meet  thy  sire  at  last  } 
Oh  !  is  it  given  to  see,  nor  see  akme. 
But  hear,  and  answer  to  my  godlike  son  ? 
This  I  presag'd,  indeed,  as  late  I  ran 
O'er  times  aind  seasons ;  nor  presag'd  in  vain. 
Ftom  what  strange  lands,  what  stormy  seas  and 
RetuffBs  my  son,  to  bless  my  longing  eyes  ?    [skiet 
How  did  my  anxious  mind  your  danger  move, 
Then,  when  in  Carthage  you  indulg'd  your  love  !** 
.  "  Your  shade,"  the  prince  replies,  "  your  angry 
In  many  a  frightful  vision  I  survey'd.  [shade. 

By  your  behest  I  came  to  these  abodes ; 
My  fleet  lies  anchor'd  in  the  Tuscan  floods  : 
Give  me,  O  father !  give  thy  hand,  nor  shun 
The  dear  embraces  of  a  duteous  son." 
While  yet  he  spoke,  the  tender  sorrows  rise. 
And  the  big  dropa  mn  trickling  from  his  eyes. 
Thrice  round  his  neck  his  eager  arms  he  threw  ; 
Thrice  from  his  empty  arms  the  phantom  fiew, 
Swif^  as  thd  wind  with  momentary  flight,     ' 
Swift  as  a  fleetmg  vision  of  the  night. 
Meantime  the  hero  saw  with  vrondering  eyes, 
E>eep  in  a  vale  a  waving  forest  rise : 
Throngh  those  sequester'd  scenes  slow  Letb# 
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And  in  low  murmurs  lulls^gt  slumbering  t3d€s; 
Unnumber'd  ghosts  aroandl|ie  waters  thn 
And  o'er  the  brink  the  airy  uitions  hung. 
So  to  the  meads  in  glowing  summ^  pour 
The  clnnering  beei,  and  riie  ever^  Aow'r  s 
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O'er  the  sweet  ISiet  bang  the  busy  swarms ; 
The  fields  remunnar  to  the  deep  alarms. 
Struck  wHh  the  sight,  the  prince  astonished  stood ; 
**  Oh!  say»  why  throng  such  numbers  to  the  flood  ? 
Or  what  the  naturt  of  the  wond'roos  tide, 
And  who  the  crowds  ?"— To  whom  the  sire  reply'd  i 
"  To  all  those  sbols  who  round  the  river  wait, 
New  mortal  bodies  are  decreed  by  fate. 
To  yoo  dark  streams  the  gliding  ghosts  repair. 
And  qnaff  deep  draughts  of  long  oblivion  there. 
How  have  I  wish*d  before  thee  to  display 
These  my  descendants,  ere  they  ri^e  to  day ! 
Thus  Shalt  thou  Latium  find  with  double  joy, 
Smce  (ate  has  flxt  th'  eternal  throne  of  Troy."— 
**  O  father !  say,  can  heavenly  souls  repair 
Ottoe  more  to  Earth,  and  breathe  the  vital  air  ? 
What  !•— can  they  covet  their  corporeal  chain  ? 
Gods  !^-can  the  wretches  long  for  life  again  !^— 
<*  Attend,"  he  cry'd,  '<  while  I  unfold  the  whole. 
And  clear  these  wonders  that  amaze  thy  soul." 
Then  the  great  sire  the  scheoie  before  him  lays. 
And  thus  each  awfiil  secret  he  displays : 
/*      *'  Know  first,  a  spirit,  with  an  active  flame, 
/     Pills,  feeds  and  animates  this  mighty  frame ; 
J     Huns  through  the  watery  worids,  the  fields  of  air, 
/     The  pond'rous  Earth,  the  depths  of  Ueav*n»  and 
[  there 

\^  Gkmt  in  the  Sun  and  Moon,  aiid  bums  in  every  star. 
Thus,  mingling  with  the  mass,  the  general  soul 
V  lives  in  the  parta,  and  agitates  the  whole. 
From  that  celesUal  energy  began  | 

The  loW'brow>d  bmte ;  th*  imperial  race  of  man ; 
The  painted  birds  who  wing'd  th>  a&rial  plain. 
And  all  the  mighty  monsters  of  the  main. 
Th^ir  souls  at  first  from  high  Olympns  camei 
And,  if  not  blunted  by  the  mortal  frame, 
Th*  ethereal  fires  would  ever  bum  the  same ! 
But  while  on  Earth  ;  by  Earth-bom  passions  tost. 
The  heavenly  spirits  He  extinct  and  lost } 
Nor  steal  one  glance,  before  their  bodies  die. 
From  those  dark  dungeons  to  their  native  sky. 
Ev'n  when  those  bodies  are  to  death  resign'd, 
'    Some  old  inherent  spoU  are  left  behind  ; 
A  sullyhig  ti^ictore  of  corporeal  stains 
Beep  in  the  substance  of  the  soni  remains. 
Thus  are  her  splendours  dimm*d,  and  cmsted  o*6r 
With  those  dark  vices,  that  she  knew  befolt. 
For  this  the  souls  a  various  penance  pay, 
To  purge  the  taint  of  former  crimes  away : 
Some  in  the  sweeping  breezes  are  refin'd. 
And  hung  on  high  to  whiten  hi  the  wind  j 
Some  cleanse  their  stains  beneath  the  gushing 

streams, 
And  some  rise  glorious  from  the  searching  flames. 
Thus  all  must  fuffsr ;  and,  those  suilhrings  past. 
The  clouded  minds  are  purify'd  at  last 
But  when  the  circling  seasons,  iM  they  roll, 
Jkave  deans'd  the  dross  long  gathered  nmnd  the 

•     soul; 
When  the  celestial  fire  divhiely  bright. 
Breaks  forth  victorious  in  her  native  light  | 
^en  we,  the  chosen  few,  Elysium  gain,       ^ 
iind  here  expatiate  on  the  blissfiil  plain. 
Both  those  thin  airy  throngs  thy  eyes  behold. 
When  Q*er  their  heads  a  thousand  years  have  roU'd, 
In  mighty  crowds  to  yon  Lethean  flood 
Swarm  at  the  potent  summons  of  the  god  ; 
There  deep  the  draught  of  dark  oblivion  drab  ; 
Then  they  desire  new  bodieato  obtain. 
And  tisU  HeaVn't  etiwreal  realoM  agiia.'* 


This  said,  the  sire  eondncti  tbdr  stflpi  akn^ 
Through  the  long  tumult  of  th'  aerial  throng  | 
Then  climb'd  a  point,  and  every  fece  descry'4« 
As  the  huge  train  prnt  forward  to  the  tide  : 

*\  Now  bear,  while  I  display  our  race  diving 
And  the  long  glories  of  our  Dardan  line. 
The  noble  Roman  heroes,  who  shall  rise 
From  Trqjan  blood,  successive,  to  the  skiei^ 
This  mighty  soene  of  wonders  I  relate. 
And  open  all  thy  glorious  future  fete. 
First  then  behold  yon  bkwmiog  youth  appear^ 
That  hero  leaning  on  his  shining  spear  I 
This  thy  last  son,  thy  hoary  age  shall  grace. 
Thy  first  brave  offspring  of  the  Latian  raee  $ 
From  fehr  lAvinia  in  the  groves  he  springs, 
A  king,  and  father  of  a  race  of  kings  ; 
Sylvius  his  name ;  proud  Alba  shall  he  swiy^ 
Ajid  to  his  sons  th*  imperial  pow'r  convey. 
See  !  where  the  youth,  already  wing'd  to  rise. 
Stands  on  the  verge  of  life,  and  claims  the  ddesr 
Procas  the  next  behold,  a  chief  divine, 
Procas  the  glory  of  the  TrGJau  line ; 
Capys  and  Numitor  there  pant  for  fame  ; 
There  a  new  Sylvius  ■  bears  thy  nrighty  name  ; 
Liice  thee,  just,  great,  and  good,  for  valour  known. 
The  chief  shall  mount  th'  imperial  Alban  throne. 
What  strength  each  youth  displays  ?'*    *<  But  wh# 

.    are  those 
With  civic  crowns  around  thehr  manly  brows  ?»• 
**  By  those  shall  Oabii  and  Nomentum  rise. 
And  proud  Gollatian  tow'is  invade  the  skies. 
Then  Faunus'  town  with  turrets  shall  be  ciowB'd« 
And  feir  Fidena  stretch  her  ramparts  round. 
Then  Bola  too  shall  rise,  of  mighty  feme; 
Unpeopled  now  they  Ue,  aiid  lands  wHhoot  a 


Bright  Ilia,  sprung  from  Trqjan  blood,  shall  bear 
Yon  glorious  hero  to  the  god  of  war  : 
Behold  great  Romulus,  hW  vicfor  son ; 
Whose  sword  restores  his  grandsire  to  the  tfaroaeu 
Lo !  from  his  helmet  what  a  glory  plays ! 
And  Jove's  own  splendoursround  his  temples  blaze. 
From  this  brave  prince  migestic  Rome  shaU  rise: 
The  boundless  Earth,  her  empire  shall  comprise; 
Her  fame  and  valour  tower  above  the  skies  I 
Seven  ample  hills  th'  imperial  city  grace. 
Who  nobly  glories  in  her  martial  race  ; 
Proud  of  her  sons,  she  lifts  her  head  on  high; 
Proud,  as  the  mighty  mother  of  the  sky, 
When  throu^  the  Phrygian  towns,  sublhne  iaairi 
She  rides  triumphant  m  her  golden  Car, 
Crown'd  with  a  nodding  diadem  of  to'w'ra. 
And  counts  her  ol&pring,  the  celestial  pow'is, 
A  shining  train,  wha  fill  the  blest  abode, 
A  hundred  sons,  and  er'ry  son  a  god  ! 
Turn,  turn  thine  eyes  1  see  here  thy  race  dirme. 
Behold  thy  own  imperial  Roman  line : 
Csesar,  with  all  the  Julian  name  survey ; 
See  where  the  glorious  ranks  ascend  to  day  '— 
Thls«-this  is  he !— the  chief  so  long  foretold 
To  bless  the  land  where  Saturn  ral'd  of  old, 
And  give  the  Lemeau  realms  a  second  age  of  gold  I 
The  promis'd  prince,  Angustus  the  divine. 
Of  CsBsar's  race,  and  Jove's  immortal  line  I 
This  mighty  chief  his  empire  shall  extend 
O'er  Indian  realmn,  to  Earth's  remotest  end. 
The  hero's  rapid  victories  outmn  [the  Sunt 

The  year's  whole  coune,  the  stars,  and  journeys  ^ 

I  Sylfitts  iEncas» 
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Bupport  th'  ethereal  Ugfatt,  and  piop  the  roliiDg 
'  skies ! 

He  comes ! — he  oomes ! — proclaim'cl  by  every  god ! 
Nile  bears  the  shout,  and  shakes  in  every  Aood. 
Proud  Asia  flies  befdre  his  dffe  alarms, 
And  distant  nations  tremble  at  his  arms. 
So  many  realms  not  great  Alcides  past. 
Not,  when  the  brasen-footed  hind  he  chasM  ; 
0*er  Erymanthus'  steeps  the  boar  pursu*d ; 
Or  drew  the  huge  Lernean  monster's  blood. 
Nor  Bacchus  such  a  length  of  regions  knew. 
When  on  his  car  the  god  in  triumph  flew, 
And  shook  the  reins,  and  urgM  the  flery  wheels, 
Whirl*d  by  swift  tigers  down  the  Indian  hills. — 
And  doubt  we  yet,  by  virtuous  deeds  to  rise , 
When  fiime,  when  empire  is  the  certain  prize  ? 
Kise,  rise,  my  son ;  thy  Latian  ibes  o'ercome  I 
Rise,  the  great  founder  of  majestic  Rome  !'* 
**  But  who  that  chief,  who  crownM  with  olive 
stands. 
And  holds  the  sacred  relics  in  his  hands  ?'' 
**  I  know  the  pibos  Roman  king  from  far, 
Ithe  silver  besird,  and  venerable  hair ; 
Caird  from  his  little  barren  field  away. 
To  pomp  of  empire  and  the  regal  sway. 
Tnllus  the  next  succeeds,  whose  loud  alarms 
Shall  roue  the  slumbering  sons  of  Rome  to  anns. 
Inspired  by  him,  the  soft  unwarlike  train 
Repeat  their  former  triumphs  o'er  again. 
Lo  Ancos  there !  the  giddy  crowd  he  draws. 
And  swells  too  much  with  popular  applause. 
Now  wou'dst  thou  Tarquin*s  haughty  race  behold, 
Or  fierce  avenging  Brutus,  brave  and  bold  } 
See.  the  stem  chief  stalk  awful  o'er  the  plain. 
The  glorious  chief,  who  breaks  the  tyrant's. chain: 
He  to  his  axe  shall  proud  rebellion  doom. 
The  first  great  consul  of  his  rescu'd  Rome ! 
His  sons  (who  arm,  the  Tarquins  to  maintain. 
And  fix  oppression  in  the  throne  again) 
He  nobly  jrields  to  justice,  in  the  cause 
Of  ^cred  freedom  and  insulted  laws. 
Though  harsh  th'  unhappy  fother  may  appear. 
The  judge  compels  the  sire  to  be  severe  ; 
And  the  fair  hopes  of  fame  the  patriot  more, 
To  sink  the  private  in  the  public  love. 

"  Like  him,  Torquatus,  for  stem  justice  known, 
X>ooms  to  the  axe  his  brave  victorioos  son. 
Behold  the  Drusi  prodigal  of  blood  ! 
The  Decii  dying  for  their  country's  good  1 
Behold  Camillus  there ;  that  chief  shall  coma 
With  four  proud  triumphs  to  imperial  Rome. 
JLo !  in  bright  arms  two  spirits  rise  to  sight  1 
How  strict  their  friendship  in  the  realms  of  night  1 
How  fierce  their  discord  when  they  spring  to 
How  furious  in  the  field  will  both  appear  1   [light ! 
With  what  dire  slaughter  1  what  a  waste  of  war ! 
Impetuous  to  the  fight  the  father  pours 
^rom  the  steep  Alps,  and  tall  Ligurian  tow'n. 
The  son,  with  servile  monarchs  in  his  train. 
Leads  the  whole  Eastern  world,  and  spreads  the 

plain* 
Oh  {  check  your  wrath,  my  sons ;  the  nations  spare; 
And  save  your  country  from  the  woes  of  war ; 
Kor  in  her  sacred  breast,  with  rage  abhorr'd. 
So  fiercely  pjunge  her  own  victorious  sword  I 
And  thou,  be  thou  the  first :  thy  arms  resign. 
Thou,  my  gfeat  son  of  Jove's  celestial  line  !— 
Yon  chief  shall  vanqnish  all  the  Grecian  pow'ri. 
And  lay  in  dast  the  proud  CoriathUa  tow*rs. 


And  grace  the  triumph  with  the  spoils  of  war. 
That  chief  shall  stretch  fair  Argos  on  the  plain. 
And  the  proud  seat  of  Agamemnon's  reign, 
O'ercome  th'  ^Eacian  king,  of  race  divine. 
Sprung  from  the  great  Achilles'  glorious  line  $ 
Avenge  Minerva's  violated  fane, 
And  the  great  spirits  of  thy  fathers  slaiiL 
What  tongue,  just  Cato,  can  thy  praise  forbear  t 
Or  each  brave  Scipio's  noble  deeds  declare, 
Afric's  dread  foes ;  two  thunderbolU  of  war  I 
Who  can  the  bold  Fabricius'  worth  repeat. 
In  pride  of  poverty,  divinely  great ; 
Caird  by  his  bleeding  country's  voice  to  come 
From  the  rude  plough,  and  rule  imperial  Rome  I 
Tir'd  as  I  am  the  glorious  roll  to  trace. 
Where  am  I  snatch^  by  the  long  Fabian  race  f 
See  where  the  patriot  shines,  whose  prudent  cart 
Preserves  his  country  by  protracted  war  !— 
The  subject  nations,  with  a  happier  grace. 
From  the  rude  stone  may  call  the  mimic  face. 
Or  with  new  life  inform  the  breathing  brass : 
Shine  at  the  bjur,  describe  the  sUrs  on  high. 
The  motions,  laws,  and  regions  of  th^  sky: 


Be  this  yeur  nobler  praise  in  times  to  come, 
lal  I      ,  ^ 

your  awful  sway^ 


These  ^our  imperial  arts,  ye  sons  of  Rome ! 
O'er  distant  realms  to  stretch  your  awful  swa^ 
To  bid  those  nations  tremble  and  obey ; 
To  crush  the  proud,  the  suppliant  fo^  to  rear.  ' 
To  give  mankind  a  peace,  or  shake  the  world 

with  war." 
He  said— awhile  their  ravish'd  eyes  admire 
The  wond'rous  scenes :— when  thus  proceeds  th» 

sire: 
"  See!  where  Marcellos  tow'rs  above  the  train. 
And  bears  the  regal  trophies  from  the  plain. 
Endaujger'd  Rome  shall  bless  his  guardian  care» 
And  stand  unshaken  in  a  storm  of  war. 
Carthage  and  Gaul  the  hero's  might  shall  prove. 
The  third  who  hangs  th>  imperial  spoils  to.  Jove.*'— 
With  him  the  Trojan  prince  a  youth  beheld 
In  shining  arms  auvancing  o'er  the  field ; 
A  beauteous  form ;  but  clouds  his  front  snrroand. 
And  his  dim  eyes  were  fixt  upon  the  ground." 
*•  Say,  who  that  youth"  (he  criea)  "  o'ercast  witk 

grief; 
The  youth  who  follows  that  victorious  chief? 
His  son  ?  or  one  of  his  illustrious  line  ? 
What  numbers  shout  around  the  form  divine  ? 
His  port  how  noble !  how  august  his  fome ! 
How  like  the  former !  and  how  near  the  same ! 
But  gloomjr  shades  his  pensive  brows  o'eTspread, 
And  a  dark" cloud  involves  his  beauteous  head." 
''  Seek  not,  my  son,"  replies  the  sire,  "  to  koomV 
(And,  as  he  spoke,  the  gushing  sorrows  flow) 
"  What  woes  the  gods  lo  thy  descendanti  doom. 
What  endless  grief  to  every  son  of  Rome ! 
This  youth  on  Rarth  the'fiites  but  just  diiplay. 
And  soon,  too  soon,  they  snatch  the  gift  away ! 
Had  Rome  for  ever  hfeld  the  glorious  price. 
Her  bliss  had  rais'd  the  envy  of  the  skies  1 
Oh !  from  the  martial  field  what  cries  shall  coma! 
What  groans  shall  echo  through  the  streets  of  "" 
How  shall  old  Tyber,  from  his  oozy  bed,   [Roma I 
In  that  sad  moment  rear  his  reverend  head. 
The  lengtb'ning  pomp  and  funeral  to  survey, 
When  by  the  mighty  tomb  he  takes  his  moun^ 

fill  way  I 
A  jrouth  of  nobler  hopes  shall  never  rise, 
Nqr  fla4  like  him  the  Latian  &thers^  ey«i< 


And  Rome,  ptoa'd  Kctme  sliall  boast,  she  never 
From  age  to  rge,  so  brave  a  son  before  !       [bore, 
Honour  and  fame,  alas  !  and  ancient  truth, 
Revive  and  die  with  that  iltttf^rious  yonth  I 
In  vain  embattled  troops  his  arms  oppose : 
In  every  field  he  tames  his  co«ntry*8  iocs, 
Whether  on  foot  he  marches  in  his  might, 
Or  spurs  his  fiery  courser  to  the  fight. 
Poor  pitied  youth  !  the  glory  of  the  state ! 
Oh  !  couMst  thoQ  shun  the  dreadful  stroke  of  fiite, 
Home  should  in  thee  behold,  with  ravishM  eyes. 
Her  pride,  her  darling,  her  Marceilus  rise  ! 
Uring  fragrant  flowers,  the  whitest  lilies  bring. 
With  all  the  purple  beauties  of  the  spring. 
These  gifts  at  least,  these  honours  IMl  bestow 
On  the  dear  youth,  to  please  his  shade  below*'— 
iTius,  while  the  wondrous  scenes  employ  their 

sight, 
They  rove  with  pleasure  in  the  fields  of  light. 

When  the  great  sire  bad  taught  his  son  the  whole, 
And  with  the  Roman  glories  fir'd  his  soul  | 
Next  to  the  listening  hero  he  declares 
His  toils  in  Latinm,  and  successive  wars ; 
Gives  him  their  nations  and  then:  towns  to  know, 
And  how  to  shun,  or  snfler  cyery  woe. 

Two  gates  the  silent  courts  of  sleep  adorti, 
That  of  pale  ivory,  this  of  lucid  horn. 
Through  this,  true  visions  take  their  airy  way, 
Thro'  that,  false  phantoms  mount  the  realms  of 
Then  to  the  ivory  gate  he  led  them  on,  [day. 

And  there  dismiss*^  the  Sibyl  and  his  son. 

Now  the  great  chief,  retummg  to  the  mahi. 
Reviews  his  fleet,  and  g^ads  hb  friends  again. 
Then,  steering  by  the  strand,  be  ploughs  the  lea, 
And  to  CaYeta*s  port  directs  his  way  i 
There  all  the  fleet  the  crooked  anchors  moor ; 
And  the  tftll  ships  stood  rang'd  hlong  the  shore. 
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ICiKo  Latimis  eatertchis  JBneas,  and  promises  him 
his  only  dauf^ter  Lavinia,  tin  heiress  of  his 
Crown.  Tumus,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  being 
favoured  by  her  mother,  and  stirred  up  by  Juno 
and  Alecto,  breaks  the  treaty  which  was  mndc, 
and  engages  In  his  quarrel,  Mexentius,  Camilla, 
Messapus,  and  many  others  of  the  neighbouring 
princes,  whose  fbrces  and  the  names  of  their 
-commanders  are  parttcuhtrly  recited. 


You  too,  Cajcta,  whose  indalgent  cares 

^Turst  the  great  chief,  and  form'd  his  tender  years, 

Kxpirinii?  here  (an  ever  holiour'd  name !) 

Adorn  Hespcria  with  imtnortal  tame : 

Tliy  name  survives  to  please  thy  pensive  ghost ; 

Thy  sacred  relics  grace  the  Laban  coast. 

Soon  as  her  funeral  rites  the  prince  had  paid. 
And  raisM  a  tomb  in  honour  of  the  dead ; 
(The  sea  subsiding,  and  the  tempests  o'er) 
He  spreads  the  flying  sails,  and  leaves  the  fhore. 


When,  at  the^close  of  nfght,  tdfihfeeiei  lt% 
The  Moon  in  milder  glory  mounts  the  skiea; 
Safe  in  her  friendly  light  the  navy  glides ; 
The  silver  splendours  trembling  o'er  the  tiden 
Now  by  rich  Circe's  coast  they  bend  their  way, 
(Circe,  fair  daughter  of  the  god  of  day ;) 
A  dangerous  shore :  the  echoing  forests  ning» 
While  at  the  loom  the  beauteous  goddess  sang : 
Bright  cedar  brands  supply  her  Other's  rays. 
Perfume  the  dome,  and  round  the  palace  blaze. 
Here  wolves  with  howKngs  scare  the  naval  train, 
And  lioas  roar  reluctant  to  the  chain. 
Uere  growlmg  bears  and  swine  their  ears  affri^t. 
And  break  the  solemn  silence  of  the  night. 
These  once  were  men !  but  Circe's  charms  confine, 
In  brutal  shapes,  tiie  human  forms  divine. 
But  Neptune,  to  secure  the  pioas  host 
From  these  dhe  monsters,  this  enchanted  coas^ 
A  friendly  breeze  to  every  sail  supplies ; 
And  o'er  the  deeps  the  rapid  navy  fljes^ 

Now  on  her  car  was  gay  Aurora  borne. 
And  ocean  reddens  with  the  rinng  mom; 
The  whids  lie  hosh'd ;  the  swelling  surge  snbndei| 
And  with  their  bending  oars  they  labour  thro^  tbo 
tides. 

From  hence  the  hero  view'd  a  Tange  of  woods; 
Through  the  dark  scene  roll  Tyber's  glittering 

floods; 
With  circKng  whidpeda  urge  tbehr  winding  way^ 
And  lead  their  yellow  waters  to  the  sea. 
The  painted  biids,  that  haunt  the  golden  tMa, 
And  fluCtM-  round  the  banks  on  every  side. 
Along  the  groves  in  pleasing  triumph  play. 
And  with  soft  masic  hail  the  dawning  day. 
Smooth  o'er  the  shaded  floods,  at  his  command. 
The  painted  gallies  glide,  and  reach  the  ]and« 

Now,  goddess !  ud  thy  poet,  while  ha  sings 
The  state  of  Latium,  and  her  ancient  kmgs  ; 
Her  dark  oonfusionB  from  their  birth  explorof. 
When  first  the  Trojant  rcach'd  tfa>  He^periai^ 

shores. 
Thou,  thou,  great  Erato !  my  soul  inspire,      » 
To  Mug  each  ftnrioos  fight  with  equal  fire. 
A  mightier  work,  a  nobler  scene  appears'; 
A  long,  long  series  of  destructive  wars ! 
Kings  against  kings  engag'd  in  dire  alarms ! 
A«d  all  Hesperia  roos'd  to  all  the  rage  of  arms  I 

Latinus  o'er  the  reahn  the  sway  raaiiKain'd  ; 
;  And  long  in  peace  the  hoary  prince  had  ragn'd  i 
From  Faumis  and  a  fair  Laurenttan  dame, 
A  lovely  nymph,  the  mighty  monarch  came* 
From  Pious,  Faumis  drew  his  birth  divine : 
From  Saturn  he,  great  author  of  the  line. 
Fate  from  this  king  had  snatch'd  each  blooonng  «oa : 
And  one  bright  daughter  heir'd  the  imperial 

throne. 
Fir'd  by  her  matchless  charms,  the  yoatta  repair 
From  all  the  realms  around,  to  cunrt  the  fair  i 
Bold  Turaos  too  the  royal  maid  addrest. 
Whose  birth  and  beaoty  hr  surpast  the  rest. 
The  Latian  queen,  to  gain  8o  b^ve  a  son  : 
Had  made  the  blooming  hero's  cause  her  own* 
Vain  was  her  aim,  for  every  power  divine 
Withstood  the  match,  with  maay  a  dreadful  sign. 

Amid  the  court  a  laurel  rose  in  air, 
Preserv'd  for  ages  with  religious  care  ; 
This  venerable  plant  Latinus  found, 
When  first  his  town  with  rising  tow»r8  he  crown'd  ; 
(Which  thence  deriv'd  her  name,  as  records  say  |) 
Then  madek  fwued  to  the  god  of  day. 
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Poitr'd  in,  and  (settling  on  the  topmost  bough) 
Stretch'd  down,  dependent  deep  iu  air  below  t 
In  one  black  leqgtbening  chain  together  clang. 
Feet  cla&pM  in  ktt,  the  cliwteriog  nationi  hung. 
On  this  exclaims  an  aiigor— >'*  I  explore 
A  fooeign  consort  from  a  distant  shore ; 
I'rom  yon  same  point  a  stranger  host  shall  come ; 
^d  here  their  prince  shall  reigo  in  this  imperial 
dome.'* 
Yet  more ;  while  chaste  Lavinia,  at  the  shrine, 
Bums  od'rous  incense  to  the  powers  divine  ; 
Ail  by  her  ^ther  stood  the  royal  fair. 
The  firep  flew  round,  and  caus^ht  her  wsTing  hair: 
0*er  all  her  rich  embroidered  garments  rolPd 
The  wanton  flame,  and  crept  through  every  fold  ; 
Then»  ^xackling,  through  her  crown  victorious 

plays ; 
The  gems  run  melting  in  the  golden  blaze  : 
Around  the  fair  the  dancing  glories  strayed, 
And  lambent  fires  involvM  the  lovely  maid ; 
'|licn  from  her  beauteous  head  enlarging  grow, 
Wide  and  more  wide,  and  round  the  palace  flew. 
From  this  strange  sign,  portentous  to  behold, 
Th^  astonish'd  seer  surprising  truths  foretold, 
Th^t  bright  with  £une  should  f bine  the  gloriont 

fair, 
But  through  the  nations  spread  the  flames  of  war. 

Meantime  the  king,  astonished  at  the  sign, 
Hastes  to  consult  his  prescient  sire*  divix^ 
In  dark  Albunea's  shades,  suprame  of  woods ! 
Where  from  her  fountains  boil  sutphiueous  floods; 
Thick  from  her  streams  the  clouds  of  poison  rise. 
And,  charged  with  heavy  vapours,  ItMui  tha  skies, 
^ere,  in  distress,  th*  Italian  nations  come, 
/nxiaus,   to  clear  thdr  doubts,   aqd  learn  their 

doom* 
First,  on  the  fleeoes  of  the  slaughter'd  sheep. 
By  night  the  sacred  priest  dinolves  in  sleep  : 
When,  in  a  train,  before  bis  slumbering  rye. 
Thin,  airy  forms,  and  wondrous  visions  fly. 
Hfe  calls  the  pow'rs,  who  guard  th'  infernal  floo469 
And  talks,  inspired,  familiar  with  the  gods. 
To  this  dread  oracle  the  prince  withdrew, 
And  first  a  hundred  sheep  the  monarch  slew ; 
Then  on  their  fleeces  lay  ;  and  from  the  wood 
He  heard  distinct  these  accents  of  the  god  : 

**  Seek  not  a  native  prince,  my  son,  nor  wed 
Thy  royal  daughter  to  a  Latian  bed. 
A  foreign  chief  appears,  of  mighty  fame, 
Who^  race  to  Heav'n  shall  raise  our  glorious  aamt : 
0*er  Neither  ocean  shall  their  empire  run. 
Beyond  the  radiant  journeys  of  the  Sun. 
}n  every  clime  their  standards  are  unfurPd  I 
And,  prostrate  at  their  feet,  shall  lie  the  trembling 
world  !*» 
These  answers  of  the  god,  revealM  by  night. 
The  king  divnlgM,  and  fame  display *d  to  lights 
Spread  the  glad  tidings  all  the  nations  o'er ; 
When  now  the  Trojan  navy  reach'd  the  8hor«. 

The  hero  with  his  son  and  chiefs  had  hiid 
llieir  limbs  at  ease  beneath  a  coolbg  shade; 
Then,  dictated  by  Jove,  the  banquet  spread 
On  cakes  of  flour  along  the  verdant  mead  ; 
The  slender  cakes  the  busy  Trojans  load 
Wi^  firuits  austere,  and  wildingt  of  the  wo^d: 

\  Ftunufi, 


The  frail  supporters  of  the  filing  feast. 
When  wjth  a  laugh,  Ascanius— ••'*  We  devour 
The  plates  and  boards  on  which  we  fed  before 
Th'  auspicious  words  his  sire  in  rapture  took, 
And  weigh'd  what  onoe  the  oracle  had  spoke : 

*'  Hail,  happy  realm,  which  fate  so  long  has  o 
All  hail,*'  he  cry*d,  **  each  guardian  Trojan  g 
My  sire,  when  fair  Elysium  blest  my  eyes. 
Did  thus  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  skies ; 
'  When,  prest  by  raging  &mine,  yon  devour 
Your  boards,  impatient,  on  a  foreign  shore ; 
There  thy  long  lal^ours  shall  with4>eace  be  cron 
I'here  build  thy  town,  and  raise  the  rampai 
This  is  the  famine  4iat  the  fates  foreshow,  [roi 
And  this  the  place  to  terminate  our  woe. 
Then  bend  we  from  the  port,  at  dawn  of  day. 
Our  eager  steps,  and  strike  2>  different  way, 
To  view  the  land,  the  cities  to  explore. 
And  know  what  nations  bold  the  fated  shore* 
Now  place  again  the  goblets  on  the  board  ^ 
Be  great  Anchises  houour'd  and  odur'd, 
And  pour  the  wine  to  Heaven's  almighty  lord.' 

Then,  while  the  verdant  bought  his  tempi 

The  prince  ador'd  the  Genius  ^of  the  place ; 
The  Nymphs,  and  unknown  pow'rs  that  rule  t 

floods. 
And  sacred  F^rth,  great  source  of  aU  the  godi 
And  awful  Kight!  with  her  the  surs  that  rise, 
To  gild  her  f^c^  and  beautify  the  skies ; 
And  Jove,  the  guardian  god  of  Troy,  implore^ 
And  th^  great  mother  of  th'  ethereal  pow'rs; 
His  mighty  parents  last,  «ith  hoootirs  crown'f^ 
In  Heav'n  above,  and  Erebus  profound. 

The  hero's  vows  th'  almighty  heard  from  hig{ 
And  thrice  he  thunder'd  from  an  azure  sky ; 
And  shook,  migeiftic,  as  the  thunders  roU'd, 
A  fiery  cloud,  that  blax*d  with  beams  of  gold. 

Now  throug(i  the  Trojan  host  the  news  bad  flc 
The  day  was  come  to  raise  their  promis'd  town 
All,  warmed  with  traiwport  at  the  happy  sign. 
Indulge  the  feast,  axid  quaff  the  generous  wino 

Soon  as  the  morning  shot  a  purple  ray. 
And  tapp'd  the  mountains  with  the  beams  of  da 
By  different  ways  the  busy  train  explore 
The  bounds,  the  cities,  and  the  winding  shore. 
Here  dwell  the  Latian  line ;  there  Tyber  flows  j 
And  here  thy  sacred  stream,  Nuniicus,  rose. 

Now  sent  the  Trqjan  prince  (a  peace  to  gain] 
A  hundred  youths  selected  from  the  train, 
With  presents  for  the  king.    Without  delay. 
All  crown'd  with  olives  to^  their  speedy  way. 
Meantime  the  chief  designM  th^  aliotu^  ground 
For  the  new  town,  and  drew  the  trench  around 
High  tow'rs  and  ramparts  all  the  place  eadosc  \ 
Ai^,  like  a  camp,  the  sudden  city  rose. 

Now  the  commission'd  youths  proce^  with  ha 
And  spy  the  lofty  Latian  spires  at  last. 
Before  the  gate,  tbc  blooming  active  train 
Or  break  the  fkry  courser  to  the  rein, 
Or  whirl  the  chariot  o'er  the  dusty  plain  ; 
Or  bend  the  bow,  or  to^u  the  whizzing  spear. 
Or  urge  the  race,  or  wage  the  mimic  war. 
When  lo !  a  messenger,  dispatch'd  with  speed. 
Spurs  to  the  Latian  court  his  panting  steed. 
And  told  the  monarch  what  illustrious  gueiit» 
Arriv'd  from  foreign  lands  in  foreign  vestjk 
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The  monarch  taminoiiM  til  tbe  train,  and  shone. 
In  fUte  majestic,  on  the  regal  throne. 
High  o'er  the  toim,  surrounded  by  a  wood. 
Old  Picus*  venerable  palace  stood,——- 
August  and  awful !  proudly  rose,  around, 
A  hundred  columns,  and  the  structure  crown'd. 
Here  kings  received  the  types  of  royal  pow*r, 
The  crown  and  sceptre,  and  the  robes  they  wore. 
This  was  their  temple ;  this  their  court  of  state. 
Here  at  their  sacred  feasts  the  fiathers  sat;. 
And  inloog  orders,  as  their  thrones  they  ilVd, 
On  oflfer*d  rams  their  annual  banquets  held. 
Before  the  gates  a  venerable  band, 
In  cedar  carr'd,  the  Latian  monarchs  stand. 
SabinUB  there,  who  prest  the  fbaming  wine. 
Extends  the  hook  that  pmn'd  the  generous  viae : 
The  front  okl  Italua  and  Satnm  grace. 
And  hoary  Janns  with  his  double  face ; 
And  many  an  ancient  monarch,  proud  to  bear 
In  their  dear  country's  cause  the  wounds  of  wan 
Hnng  on  the  pillars,  all  around  appears 
A  row  of  trophies,  hehnets,  shidds,  and  tpears. 
And  solid  bars,  and  axes  keenly  bright, 
And  naval  besiks,  and  chariots  seis'd  In  tight 
With  his  divining  wand  in  solemn  state. 
With  robes  sncckict  the  royal  Pleas  sat. 
Fierce  in  his  car  of  old  be  swept  the  field ; 
And  still  the  hero  grasps  the  shining  shield. 
Km  beanteoQS  Circe  lev'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain  ; 
Th'  enchantress  dame,  r^ected  with  disdain. 
Transformed  the  hapleaa  monarch,  in  despair. 
Changed  to  a  painted  bird,  apd  sent  to  ffit  In  air. 

Thus  sat  the  sovereign  In  the  pompous  Cuie, 
$JoA  gave  admission  to  the  Dardjsn  train. 
Then  to  th'  illostrioas  strangers,  flpom  the  throne, 
^tb»  prince  with  mfld  bener^ence  begun ; 

^'  Say,  noble  Tkojans,  for  we  knew  your  name. 
And  ancient  race,  before  your  navy  came; 
What  cause  your  fleet  to  Latium  could  convey. 
What  call,  throush  such  a  length  of  watery  way? 
Or  were  your  galTies  wide  in  ocean  lost  > 
Or  driv'n  by  tempests  on  th'  Hesperian  ooast } 
8ach  dangers  oft  befoll  the  trahi  who  ride 
O'er  the  wild  deeps,  and  stem  the  fnrions  tide. 
Voochsafo  to  be  our  guests,  and  Latinm  grace  ; 
For  know  our  generous  hospitable  race, 
3y  Satnm  form'd,  from  him  tiiehr  manners  dfaw. 
Just  without  ties,  and  good  without  a  law. 
From  old  Aoruntiaa  sages  once  onr  ears 
Have  heard  a  tale,  though  snnk  m  length  of  yean; 
These  realms  the  birth  of  Dardanus  could  boast. 
Who  sail'd  from  hence,  and  reach'd  your  Phrygian 
He  left  theToscan  realms,  and  now  on  high  [coast 
Dwells  in  the  starry  mansions  of  the  sky : 
Call'd  from  this  nether  world  to  Heav'n'8  abodes^ 
He  reigns  above,  a  god  among  tbe  gods !" 

**  O  prince  divine !  grsat  Faunus'  glorious  son;** 
(Thns,  to  the  kinp^,  Ilioneos  begun ;) 
"  Nor  stars,  misled  our  fleets,  nor  tempefts  tost, 
Hor  wide  we  wander'd  to  the  Latian  coast. 
But  our  determined  course,  spontaneous  borp. 
With  one  fixt  purpose,  to  this  fHendly  shore; 
Driven  from  the  noblest  empire  o'er  the  seas, 
Hiat  the  bright  Sun  m  all  his  race  surveys. 
We  and  our  prince  derive  our  birth  dirine 
From  Jove,  the  source  of  our  ethereal  line ; 
And  at  the  godlike  chiefs  command  ^e  pome, 
His  suppliant  envoys  to  this  regal  dome, 
•Those,  who  beyond  the  hounds  of  ocean  hnrfdi 
"^        I  $liat  wi&dimho^table  wgrld ; 


And  those  who  gteirhtiteath  the  hnraJByiwiit 
Beneath  the  fiery  chariot  of  the  Sun, 
Have  heard,  and  heard  with  terroorfrom  ate, 
Whatadiredeliiffe,  what  a  storm  of  war. 
With  ndn  ehavg'd,  and  fnrioas  to  destroy,  Unj  ; 
From  Greece  biust  thundering  o'er  the  reawu  of 
When  Europe  shook  proud  Asia  with  alarms. 
And  fate  set  two  contending  worlds  in  arms. 
Snatch'd  fhMu  that  storm,  to  roll  around  the  floods 
We  beg  some  place,  to  fU  our  wand'ring  gods ; 
Some  vacant  region,  yon  with  ease  can  mre^ 
The  collision  use  of  water,  earth,  and  air. 
Nor  shall  this  new  alliance  bring  disgrace. 
But  add  new  glories  to  th'  Italian  races 
Nor  Latium  shall  repent  the  kind  tnpplF, 
Nor  shall  the  dear  remembraooe  ever  die. 
Now  by  onr  potent  glorioos  prince  1  swear. 
As  true  in  peace  as  dreadful  in  the  war : 
Though  now  as  suppliants  at  thy  throne  mt  ftn^ 
With  humble  pray'rs  and  olives  in  onr  hand. 
Yet  many  nations,  prince,  invite  our  train. 
And  our  alliance  court,  but  court  in  vain. 
For  know,  the  gods,  the  mighty  gods  command 
The  sons  of  Troy  to  seek  the  Latian  land. 
To  Tyberes  flood  great  Phcebus  urged  our  way. 
Where  spring  Nhmictts'  sacred  streams  to  day  p- 
Here  Dardanus  was  bom,  of  heav'nly  stimb  ; 
Hence  first  he  came,  and  now  returns  again. 
Yet  more— these  presents  from  the  Trepan  king^ 
These  relics  of  his  former  state  we  bring, 
Snatch'd  from  devouring  flames — his  sire,  of  ol4» 
Poured  dne  libations  firom  this  bowl  of  gijd  ; 
In  these  rich  robes  the  royal  Priam  shone. 
And  gave  the  law,  mijestlc,  from  the  throne : 
This  crown,  this  sceptre,  did  the  monareh  wear; 
These  vests  were  labourM  by  the  Th>jan  ftJb" 
He^)eas'd— 4he  sov'ceign  paus'd  in  thought  pro* 
found, 
And  fbtt  his  eyes  nnmov'd  open  tbe  ground. 
His  danghteres  fortunes  all  hii  mind  employ. 
And  fhture  empire,  not  the  gifts  firam  Troy. 
Deep  fai  his  mbd  the  prophecy  he  roll'd, 
And  deam'd  this  chie^  the  son  the  gods  fotetaU^ 
Tbe  mighty  hero  long  foredoomed  by  fote 
To  share  the  glories  of  the  r^  state;— 
,  From  whom  a  race,  victorious  by  their  swords. 
Should  rise  hi  t|me,  the  world's  miyestic  lords : 
Then  jov^l  spoke:  **  BCay  Heav>n  onr  coanseb 

And  its  own  omens,  with  the  wish'd  socceas  f 
Well  pleas'd,  my  friends,  your  presents  I  receive^ 
And  firee  admission  hi  my  kingdoms  give ; 
Nor  shall  you  want,  while  I  the  throne  enjoy, 
A  lahd  as  fhiitful  as  the  fields  of  Tkoy. 
But  let  your  godlike  prince,  ifheVequest 
Our  royal  friendship,  be  our  honoord  guest ; 
The  peace  he  asks  in  penon  he  may  bring. 
Go  then — report  this  message  to  jrour  kiog*w 
A  beauteous  daughter  in  her  bloom  is  mine. 
Forbid  to  wed  in  our  Ausoniaa  Ime : 
This  all  our  native  oracles  deny. 
And  every  dreadful  omen  of  the  sky. 
From  foreign  shores,  a  fbreiga  son  appears, 
Whose  race  shall  lift  our  glory  to  the  stars. 
Your  prince,  the  destin'd  chief  the  fistes  requife. 
Our  thoughts  dirine,  and  we,  my  friends,  desire.^ 
He  said,  and  ordered  steeds,  to  mount  the  band; 
In  lofty  sUlls  three  hundred  coursers  stand. 
Their  shining  sides  with  crioMon  cover'd  o'er  ; 
Thei^pfightljr  steeda  esibfoidered  trappings  wqt^ 
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With  tiro  distinfuish^d  coanori  for  the  war; 
Fieroeas  they  flew,  their  nostrils  breeth'd  a  fire; 
Tbtse  Ciroe  stole  from  her  oelestial  sire. 
By  mortal  mares  oo  Earth,  who,  all  unkaowo, 
Mixt  with  the  flaming  oomeeffl  of  the  San. 
Plaas*d  with  the  monarch's  gift»  their  steeds  they 

press, 
iind  to  their  anxioos  lord  retnm  with  peace. 

But  Jove's  imperial  queen,  from  Argoe  fisr. 
Bides  on  the  whiriwinds  throogh  the  fields  of  afar. 
From  prood  Pachynos*  point,  her  eyes  explore 
The  Trqjan  prince,  and  all  his  fieet  on  shore. 
The  holwarks  rise,  the  troops  poieess  the  strand, 
Desert  the  ships,  and  pour  npon  the  land  ; 
She  stood  in  anguish  fixt,  and  shook  her  head, 
Then,  fir'd  with  rage,  the  wrathful  goddess  said: 

**  Cunt  rMe!— a  race  I  labour  to  destroy  !— 
But  Juno  sinks  beneath  the  fiites  of  Troy ! 
Bid  not  the  captives  break  the  victor^  chain  } 
Did  not  her  slaughter'd  sons  reriTe  again  ? 
Did  they  not  force,  when  Ttqj  in  ashes  lay. 
Through  fires  and  armies  their  victonoos  way  ? 
What — HeavVs  great  empress  flags,  by  toils 


Or  sure,  her  glutted  vengeance  lies  at  rest  I 

And  3ret  I  dar'd  punoe  the  banishM  tram 

Through  the  last  bounds  of  Neptune's  watVy  reign, 

With  rocks,  with  gulfi^  with  thnndeie  from  oo  Ugh, 

With  all  the  storms  of  ocean  and  the  sky. 

In  vain  with  storms  I  rous'd  the  roaring  main  i 

Berth,  skies,  and  oceans  wag'd  my  war  in  vain; 

In  vain  dire  Scylla  thunder'd  o'er  the  sea  ; 

Kor  could  the  vast  Charybdje  bar  the  way. 

Fbrk»!  in  Tyber*8  flood  their  navies  ride, 

Mock  my  revenge,  and  triumph  o'er  the  tide. 

And  yet  the  god  of  battles  could  effiuse. 

For  one  neglect,  the  Lapithaean  race. 

For  one  n^lect,  did  Jove  himself  re^ 

To  Dian's  wrath  the  Calydonian  line. 

But  I,  the  queen  supreme  of  gods  above^ 

The  mighty  consort  of  Imperial  Jove, 

In  vain  for  yean  one  nation  have  pmsn*d  ; 

Kay  by  one  angle  mortal  am  subdu'd ! 

Yet,  though  my  pow'rs  arebaflled,  will  I  try 

Whatever  pow'rs  hi  nature's  circle  lie. 

What!  though  the  partial  Heav'ns  my  aims  repel, 

III  raise  new  forces  frcAn  the  depths  of  Hdl ! 

'What  I — if  the  Trojan  must  in  Latiuffl  reign! 

What !— if  the  fotes  a  regal  bride  oidain  1 

Yet,  may  I  still  the  nupUal  lite  delay, 

And  by  a  length  of  wars  defor  the  day. 

Yet,  shall  the  people  bleed !  the  kings  shall  reign, 

The  lonely  uKXiarcbs  of  an  empty  plain  1 

Yet  shall  the  fotber  and  the  son  make  good 

Their  league  of  iriendsbip,  in  their  suli^cts?  blood ; 

In  the  mixt  blood  of  nations  shall  be  paid. 

At  large,  thy.  dreadful  dow'r,  imperial  maid  ! 

Wed  then— <with  every  fotal  omen  wed : 

Bellona  waits  thee  to  the  bridal  bed. 

The  queen  of  love,  like  Priam's  royal  dame^ 

For  liicn  has  conociv'd  a  second  flame. 

A  Paris,  sprung  from  Veons,  shall  destroy 

Once  more  with  istal  fires  the  tow'rsof  TroT^" 

This  saki,  to  Earth  th'  unpetuous  goddess  flies, 

Inflam'd  with  rue  and  vengeance,  from  the  sUet  ^ 

Looks  down,  and  bending  o'er  the  baleful  ceil. 

Calls  diie  AleotQ  froB  the  realns  €f  Helk 


So  fierce  her  looks!  such  terroursfrom  her 
Round  her  grim  front  such  monst'rous  i 
She  scares  ev'n  Pluto,  her  immortal  siie; 
Her  sister  furies  tremble  and  retire. 
Then  Heav'n's  great  queen,  agidnst  the 
Inflam'd  her  native  rage,  and  thus  began : 

■'  Daughter  of  night  1  thy  potent  aid  Id 
To  guard  my  honour,  and  support  my  fum 
Oh  1  let  not  Thiy  her  powVs  to  latium  bi 
Nor  with  this  match  amused  her  easy  king. 
Tis  thine,  the  peace  of  brethren  to  oonfoui: 
7b  arm  their  hands,  and  spread  destroctioo 
Through  kindling  houses,  towns,  and  reali 
The  torch  of  discord,  and  the  flames  of  wai 
To  thee  a  thousand  noxious  arts  ar>»  knowi 
And  every  form  of  mischief  is  thy  own. 
House,  rouse  the  fury  in  thy  soul !  excite 
The  chiefs,  and  kindle  all  the  rage  of  fight 
Dissolve  the  peace  i  and,  fir'd  by  dire  alar 
Bid  the  mad  nations  rush  to  bk)0(d  and  arm 

Scarce  had  she  spoke,  when  sodden  in 
eyes, 
Smear'd  with  Qocgonean  blood,  the  fury  fl 
Sublime;  and  t(Mering  o'er  the  palace  soar 
Then  stands  unseen  before  Amata's  doors; 
While  grief  and  wrath  the  ragfaig  queen  en 
For  Tumus,  iiQur'd  by  the  match  with  Tra 
Here stopt  the  fiend;  and,  discord  all  her 
Snateh'd  from  her  hissing  locks,  a  snake  she 
And  through  her  inmost  soul  the  fiery  seipe 
Unfelt,  the  monster  glides  through  every  ^ 
And  breathes  the  secret  poison  hi  her  breai 
Now,  like  a  fillet,  round  her  temples  roU'i 
Now  round  her  bosom,  like  a  chain  of  gok 
Now  to  her  tresses  he  repairs,  and  there 
Thfids  every  ringlet  of  her  golden  hair. 
Thus  while  her  kmdlbg  soul  the  pest  impu 
With  the  first  sparkles  of  her  fotal  flre^. 
Before  tht  bosom  of  the  royal  dame 
Felt  the  full  furies  of  th'  hifomal  flame. 
She  speidn  her  grief,  in  accents  soft  and  n 
Implores  the  sire,  and  sorrows  o'er  her  chil 
'*  And  must  Laviniathen,  our  only  joy. 
Wed  with  this  wand'ring  fugitive  of  Itey  ) 
And  can  a  fotber  issue  the  decree, 
So  fotal  to  himself,  to  her,  and  me? 
For  sure  the  pirate  soon  will  bear  away. 
With  the  first  rising  wind,  the  lovely  prey 
Such,  snch  a  guest  of  old,  the  Phrygian  b 
Bore  avbh'd  Helen  to  the  tow'n  of  Tioy. 
Where,  where  is  friendship,  truth,  and  1 

now? 
A  Cither's  promise,  and  a  monarch's  vow ! 
If  thy  great  sire's  commands  have  fixt  thy 
To  choose  some  hero  of  a  foreign  kind: 
Then  every  kind,  my  lord,  and  every  land 
Are  foreign,  that  are  free  from  our  commi 
And  if  we  trace  brave  Tumus'  blood,  he  i 
From  a  long  line  of  ancient  Argive  kiogk' 

Thus  urg'd  the  molhev,  in  a  mournful 
Her  kuid  complaints,  yet  arg'd  them  all  i 
But  now  the  tpraading  poison  fir'd  her  whi 
Ev'n  to  the  kist  recesses  of  her  soul. 
In  her  wild  thoughts  a  thousand  horrours 
And  fierce,  and  madding  round  the  streets. 
So  the  gay  striplings  lash,  in  eager  sport, 
A  topi  kl  flddy  circles^  rgoad  a  eowU 
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In  rapW  rings  it  whirls,  »nfl  spins  mload, 
A^mir'd  with  rapture  by  the  blooming  crowd ; 
From  every  stroke,  flies  humming  o'er  the  gnrouod, 
And  gains  new  spirit,  as  the  blows  go  round. 

Thus  flew  the  giddy  qneen,  with  fury  stung. 
Thro*  the  wide  town,  amid  the  wondVing  throng. 
Yet  more ; — ^the  dcstinM  nuptials  to  delay, 
Fierce  to  the  darksome  wood  she  bounds  away ; 
And,  risin;;  still  in  rage,  with  Htes  divine 
She  fcigu'd  new  orgies  to  tlie  god  of  wine, 
**  Thou,  feacclma,  only  thou,  desenr^st  the  fair  ! 
For  thee  in  ringlets  grows  her  lovely  hair ! 
For  thee  she  leads  the  dance,  and  wreaths  her  iry 
spear." 
Now  spread  aronnd  the  wild  infectioos  flames  ;* 
^''ith  the  same  fury  glow  the  Latian  dames ; 
Let  loose  their  flying  tresses  fn  the  wind, 
Kttsh  to  the  woods,  and  leave  the  town  behind ; 
Toss  high  tbeir  ivy^pcars ;  while  clamours  ris^, 
And  trembling  shrieks,  tmnultuoos,  rend  the  skie^. 
llie  madding  queen,  «ith  rage  superior  stung,  ' ' ' 
RearM  high  a  flaming  pine,  amid  the  throng. 
And  for  yonng  Tumus  raisM  the  nuptial  son^. 
'Jlien  rolls  her  fiery  eyes,  and  loud  excUims .-' 
**  Hear,  all  ye  matrons !  bear,  ye  Titian  dam^  ] 
If  yet  B  mother^  woes  your  fcouls  can  move, 
If  yet  your  injur'd  princess  shares  yoor  love  ;    • 
like  me,  unbind  your  tresses;  rove  abroad ; 
And  hold  these  sacred  orgies  to  the  god.*' 

Thu»  the  fierce  fiend  Amata*s  breast  invades, 
And  drives  her  raving  to  the  sylvan  shades. 
When  all  the  monarch's  palace  she  survey'd, 
With  all  his  counsels  in  confusion  laid  ', 
M  wide  aronnd  the  rising  fnry  grew. 
On  dusky  wings  to  Ardea  swift  she  flew : 
^rdea,  by  Danae  built  m  days  of  yore, 
When  with  her  Argive  train  she  sought  the  shore ; 
But  now  hier  perish'd  ruins  are  no  more ! 
Wbese  o'er  the  rest  brave  Tumus'  mansion  rose. 
She  found  the  hero  sunk  in  soft  repose ; 
And  first,  her  dread  infiemal  form  to  hide, 
JLaid  the  grim  terronrs  of  her  front  aside : 
With  silver  hairs  her  temples  were  o'erspread. 
And  wreaths  and  verdant  olives  crown'd  her  head. 

Her  withier'd  fisce  with  wrinkles  was  embost. 
And  in  tfie  woman  all  the  fiend  was  lost. 

She  now  app^r'd  a  veiM»tible  dame, 

And  to  the  toqch  like  Juno's  priestess  came : 
"  Then  ar^  thy  labours  vain,"  (she  thus  begnn) 

**  And  shall  a  Tirojan  seize  thy  rightful  throne  ? 

The  king  deni<*s  the  crown  he  long  has  ow'd, 

l^enies  the  fair  thy  labours  bongbt  with  blood. 

Co— save  his  kingdom ;  fight  the  Tuscan  train  !— 

Go,  prince,  and  conquer,  to  be  soom'd  again ! 

Hear  then  by  me  the  mandate  from  on  high 

gent  by  the  tnigbty  empress  of  the  sky :    * 

Fly,  fly !  the  valiant  youth  for  wtmi  prepare; 

And  through' the  opening  gates  let  loose  the  war. 

Ix) !  where  in  lyber  ride  the  fleets  of  Troy ; 

Go  then,  their  chiefi  and  painted  shijjs  destroy ; 

So  Heav'n  commands — and,  if  the  Latian  lord 
*  l)etain  th^  farir,  regardless  of  his  word, ' 

f-et  hint  in  bN>od  thy  vengeftil  sword  deplore. 

The  swoitl  that  conqner'd  in  his  caqse  before." 
Thus  the  fiisdainful  dame — ^with  scornful  pride, 

In  haughty  terms  the  martial  youth  rcply'd : 

"  The  tidrags  yon  convey,  1  knew  before; 

TV  Trojan  fleet  is  landed  on  the  shore. 

Hence — nor  with  idle  tales  my  bosem  move  ; 

I  Ure  secure  la  Juno^s  guardian  iove« 


But,  worn  with  years,  you  dote  irith  vahi  alartdf , 
And,  when  you  nod,  you  dream  of  kings  inarmii. 
<to,  mother,  go— and  make  your  god*  your  care. 
But  leave  to  men  the  province  of  the  war."   [found, 
Whilfc  yet  be  spoke,  her  looks  the  youth  coo^ 
And  the  black  9end  in  all  her  tarrours  frown'd. 
Aghast,  he  shook,  and  tremlded  with  affright. 
While  all  her  native  horroqrs  blast  his  sight. 
Such  a  tremendous  front  the  fury  spread, 
So  dreadful  bist  the  serpents  pund  h^  head ; 
So  grim  a  figure  now  she  saemM  to  rise ; 
That  Hell,  all  Hell,  was  open'd  in  her  eyes ! 

Then,  ere  the  fauH'ring  trembling  youth  reply 'd^ 

She  roli'd  their  fiery  orbs  from  side  to  side; 

Snatch'd  two  black  serpents  from  her  looks,  and 

shook  '  [•pok^i 

The  sounding  scourge,  and  thundering  thus  sbd 

**  fiiehold,  behold  the  wretch,  by  vain  alarms 
An^  age,  reduced  to  drea^  of  kings  in  arms ! 
A  f^ry  froib  the  deeps  of  HeH;  I  bfear. 
In  these  df«ad  hands,  destruction,  death,  and  war  {** 

With  that  a  flaming  torch  the  goddess  threw ; 
Deep  through  tiis  breAst  the  fiery  weapon  flew. 
Straight  rous'd  the  startied  warrior ;  and  a  strea]l| 
Of  sweat  r^n  cppiotts  down  from  every  limh. 
TlHTongh  the  wide  dome'  fa^  r&ves  with  mad  alarm^ 
He  ruivB,  he  flies,  he  calls  ilood  to' arms;  ** 

Fell  wrath  and  vengeance' in  bis  eyes  appear^ 
The  thirst  of  slaughter, 'aijd  the  rage  of  war. 
So  when  in  parting  spires  the  flame  dirides. 
And  crackling  clinlbs  kround  the  caldron's  sides. 
In  the  de^p  ^komh  glow  fierce  the  hissing  streams, 
Boil,  swell,  and  foalh,  and  bubble  o'er  the  brims | 
Till  high  in  air  the  filming  liauids  rise,      '     •     *^« 
And  in  a  length  of  vapours  mount  the  skies. 
He  sends  to  great  Latinus,  to  declare!     ""' 
The  pence  polluted,  and  denounce  the  war : 
"  To  arms !"  he  cries, — "  this  moment  will  we  CA 
To  guard  our  country,  and  repel  theToe."       *  *^ 
Himself,  he  Itoasts,  will  all  the  war  maintain, 
And  fight  the  Trojan  and  Ausonian  train.  ''  ^' 
His  troops  take  fire,  and  (Heav'n  invok'd  in  pray'r) 
With  eager  rage  they  gather  to  the  war:  ^^ 

Some  by  his  beauty  mov'd,  bis  cause  embrace, 
Some  by  his  valiant  deeds,  and  regal  race. 

While  thus  his  social  train  the  prince  inspjreft| 
Swift  to  the  Trcgan  host  the  fiend  retires.    "  •  *      • 
Big  with  new  mischiefs  to  the  place  she  camej 
Where  young  liilus  hunts  the  saVage  game.  ''» 
A  stag  he  chas'd ;  the  chase  the  fur}'  sef s ; 
And  bids  tlie  scent  grow  warm  in  every  breeze  ; 
His  opcnhig  hounds,  exulting,  shoot  away,  '   * 
And  bear  impatient  on  the  panting  prey : 
From  this  light  cause  she  raisM  the  first  alarmi. 
And  fir*d  the  brutal  swains  to  blond  and  arms.— 
Snatch'd  from  the  dam,  b^  I'yrrhens'  children 
(Tjrrrheus,  chief  master  of  the  royal  herd)  [rear*^ 
With  care  domestic  had  this  stag  been  bred ;  •       • 
Of  beautf'ous  IHape ;  and  antlers  grac'd  his  head* 
The  beast  became  their  sister's  darling  care; 
His  horns  were  dress'd  with  garlands  by  the  fair. 
Fed  from  the  board,  accustom'd  to  command,  ' 
The  fawn  familiar  lick'd  her  stroking  hand. 
Full  oft  she  batb'd  him  in  thi^npid  tide, 
And  fondly  curious  comVd  his  silken  hide : 
All  day  amid  the  forests  would  he  roam. 
But  came  each  evening  to  his  wonted  home'. 
Ascanius'  hounds  had  rous'd  the  trembling  prey. 
As  down  the  gentle  flood  he  took  his  way. 
And  911  the  cooliag  bank  t«  length  hocurisait  \»y 
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Tht  iQQthfal  bero,  firM  witli  loro  of  fame, 
Direcu  a  featberM  arruw  at  the  game ; 
Tlie  fealher'd  arrow  Aew ;  the  fury  guides 
'J'he  pointed  weapon  through  the  waoton's  Bidet. 
Picrc'd  uith  the  dart,  the  bleediog  fawn  in  vain 
Flies  liack  for  refuge  tu  his  home  agaio  ; 
Complains  with  human  tears,  and  human  sighs. 
And  begs  for  aid  with  unavailing  cries. 
The  beauteous  Sylvia  heard  his  moving  strains, 
Beat  her  whKe  bosom,  and  alarmM  tlie  s^^ains. 
Iiupir'd  with  sudden  raga  they  wing  their  way, 
For  in  the  wood  the  lurkini;  fury  lay. 
Some  arm'd  with  knotted  clubs,  impetuous  came. 
And  some  with  staves  well-aeasonM  in  the  flame. 
With  stones  or  brands  the  paasants  throng  from  fiir, 
And  every  sudden  weapon,  to  the  war. 
TyrrbeuB,  who  clove  a  tree  with  many  a  stroke, 
Left  the  huge  wedge  within  the  gaping  oak ; 
Then  seizM  the  pondVous  axe  with  hxid  alarms. 
And  calPd  the  rustics  all  around  to  arms. 
Meantime  the  fury  from  her  stand  descries 
The  growing  discord  every  moment  rise ; 
Ascends  the  roof,  and,  from  the  lofty  height. 
Calls  in  the  hoist* rous  pea«anU  to  the  tight: 
With  her  full  force  her  mighty  horn  she  winds ; 
71)'  infernal  strain  alarms  tlie  gathering  hinds. 
The  dreadful  summons  the  deep  forests  took ; 
The  woods  all  thunder'd,  and  the  mountatnE  shook. 
The  lake  of  Tiivia  heard  the  note  profound, 
The  Veline  fountains  trembled  at  the  soimd. 
The  thick  sulphureous  floods  of  hoary  Nar 
$hook  at  the  blast  that  blew  the  flames  of  war : 
^ale  at  the  pierciot;  call,  the  mothers  prest. 
With  shrieks,  their  starting  infants  to  the  breast. 
Thus  the  mad  rustics  caiii^ht  the  dire  alarms, 
And  at  the  horrid  signal  Hew  to  arms. 
Kor  less,  in  succour  of  the  princely  boy, 
pour  forth  to  battle  all  the  tr^xips  of  Troy: 
Clubs,  staves,  and  brands,  at  flr^  the  fl;:ht  main- 
But  now  embody'd  armies  spread  tho  plain,    [  tain ; 
And  deadly  swords  and  shining  bucklers  wii^ld  ; 
-And  proves  of  spears  gleam  dreadful  o*er  the  field. 
On  brazen  arms  tiie  Sun  refulgent  plays, 
And  to  the  skies  the  fiery  helmets  bla/e. 
So  nheii  tfie  wind  has  stirr'd  the  gentle  seas. 
The  waves  Just  swell,  and  whitm  by  degrees; 
Till  all  the  heiwin^r  wat'ry  wtrlds  arise 
Jn  one  vast  burst  of  thunder  to  th".  skies. 

First,  Almon,  Tyrrheus'  eldrst  hope,  was  slain, 
Fierce  as  he  fought,  the  foremost  on  the  plain. 
|{<MK'ath  hip  throat  the  arrow  found  its  way; 
And,  chok'd  in  blood,  the  bi'aut<-ous  warrior  lay. 
^')w  heaps  on  heups  fall  thick  on  every  side, 
-And  in  the  cloud  of  fijrht  Oalesus  dy'd  ; 
r;  K»d  oJd  Gahi.'US  !  while,  with  earnest  care, 
Jlr.  labonr'd  to  prevent  the  risiiic:  war : 
The  sage  for  justice  bi»re  the  foremen  place, 
1  hooi^h  far  the  wealthi«^t  of  the  Italian  race  : 
rive  flocks,  five  bello»injc  droves,  his  pastures  held, 
And  Hith  a  hundred  teams  he  tumM  the  spacious 
field.     ' 

Thus,  while  on  either  side,  the  martial  train 
With  mutual  slaughter  bath*d  the  purple  plain : 
When  the  stem  fury,  from  her  promise  freed, 
^k  ht  Id  with  joy  the  prowin^  battle  bleed ; 
^he  leaves  th'  Hesperian  shores,  she  mounts  the 
And  in  proild  triumph  thus  to  Juno  cries  :     [skies, 

"  Behold  my  promise,  mighty  queen !  made 
pood; 
'J)\c  Trojan  sword  has  drawn  the  Latian  blood. 


War,  bouadies  war,  fans  raguig  rrmnd  tbe  plaia  h 
Nor  can  yourself  command  the  peace  again  : 
Speak  but  you  will,  TU  spread  the  dire  alarm, 
And  bid  the  bordering  towns  and  eomitries  arm« 
Ruth  sides  to  aid,  the  nations  shall  repair; 
Wide  round,  the  rising  discord  will  I  bear, 
And  ruuite  in  every  breast  the  fiurics  of  tho  waa** 

*'  Knough,"  replies  the  queen,  **  enough  is  done, 
The  war  stands  fixt;  the  slaughters  are  begun. 
They  fly  to  war ;  their  arms  with  blood  distaia : 
Death,  rage,  and  terrour.  range  the  purple  plain. 
Such  are  the  nuptial  ntes,  that  we  prepare 
For  Lattom's  king,  and  Voaus'  worthy  heir ! 
But  go,  this  moment  lc«ve  the  realms  aboT«  ; 
Go — uor  oASnid  the  sacred  eyes  of  Jove. 
1  o  thy  unhallon  'd  feet  the  sire  denies 
Th'  ethereal  walks,  and  freedom  of  the  skiet* 
Retire  to  Hell  \  if  aught  remains  undone, 
Oursolf  shall  finish  what  tliy  toils  begun.'' 

t>wift  as  the  goddess  spoke,  the  fury  springs 
M'ith  rapid  speed,  and  spreads  her  dusky  wings; 
li<-r  serpents  hissing  all  ardUnd,  she  flies 
To  Heirs  dark  realms,  impetnoua,  from  the  skiai. 

Amid  fiiir  Italy,  renown'd  by  hmc, 
IJes  a  deep  vale,  Amsanctus  is  the  name. 
Her  gloomy  sides  are  shaded  with  a  Krove ; 
And  a  huge  range  of  mountains  tow'rs  above : 
Pierce  through  the  dusky  vale  the  torrents  pour. 
And  o'er  the  rattling  stones  the  whirlpools  roar. 
There  the  black  jaws  of  Hell  un:  opeu'd  wide; 
There  rolls  dire  Acheron  his  fiery  tide ; 
1'here  lies  the  dark  infernal  cave,  and  there 
Grim  Pluto  breathes  the  soft  ethereal  air. 
Down  through  this  dreadful  opening,  from  on  high, 
The  fiood  plun<;'d  headlong,  and  relieved  the  sky. 

Meantime  the  queen  of  Heav'n  exerts  her  care, 
Witli  her  last  hand  to  crown  the  growing  war. 
In  oi»e  vast  tide  the  loud  tumidtuous  suains 
Pour  to  the  city,  and  dosert  the  plains. 
Young  Almonds  corso  they  bear  in  open  sight. 
And  old  Galesus,  slaughtered  in  tlie  fight; 
Implore  the  gods  with  vows,  and  beg  in  vain 
The  hoary  monarch  to  revenge  the  slain ; 
While  the  fierce  Daunian  lord's  complaints  oon« 

spire 
To  spread  the  gathering  fears  of  sword  and  fire* 
•*  Tumus,"  he  cries,  "  is  banish*d  with  disgrace^ 
And  wrong'd  in  favour  of  a  foreign  race. 
The  king  prefers  a  IVojan  for  his  son; 
A  Trojan  prince  already  fills  the  throne  !'» 
Those  too,  whose  mothers  by  the  queen  were  le<i. 
When,  fir'd  by  Bacchus,  to  the  woods  she  fled, 
(Such  was  her  interest  in  the  realm)  declare 
For  open  arms,  and  breathe  revenge  and  war. 
War  is  the  fatal  universal  cry, 
Apa5n«;t  all  omens  of  the  angry  sky  !— 
Furious  they  crowd  tlieir  sovereign's  regal  door. 
And,  madding,  rouiid  the  rich  pavilions  roar; 
Resitge  their  king,  as  waves  a  rock,  in  vain, 
Some  mighty  rock,  amidst  the  rolling  main; 
That  hears  unmov'd  the  sounding  tempests  blow,) 
That  sees  the  furious  surtrc  s  foam  below  ; 
And  oVr  the  deeps,  majestic  to  the  sight, 
Stands  fixt,  and  glories  in  its  matchless  height, 
Proud  of  its  bulk  ;  while  storms  and  working  tides 
Fly,  da^h,  and  break  against  the  tow'ring  sides ! 

When  loug  the  prini'e  had  labour'd  to  retain 
The  rising  madness  <»i  their  souls  in  vain, 
And  saw  the  crowd  no  counsel  would  obey. 
But  rush'd  to  arms^  as  Juno  led  the  way ; 
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The  monnfiil  nrt  obtaito  the  godt  aad  dd«t : 
"  And  lo !  we  yield  to  fiite,**  the  monarch  eriet. 
<«  The  ftorm  impetnom  bem  ut  down  the  flood— 
But  HeaVn,  Heaven  cUimi  vour  ucrilegtout  blood  I 
Tboa  too,  rashTurnns,  ihut  thy  part  tusUin, 
And  late,  too  late,  implore  the  gods  in  Tain  \ 
Safe  to  the  port  am  I  already  oome. 
And  all  yoar  king  can  loae,  b  bat  a  tomb  1" 
Then  pensive  he  retired,  and  left  to  &te 
The  reins  of  empire,  and  the  cares  of  state* 

.  A  soleom  custom  in  liesperia  reign'd, 
Which  long  the  potent  Alban  lords  mamtaioM, 
And  Rome  still  holds,  when,  terrible  in  might. 
The  world's  great  empress  sends  her  sons  to  fight 
IVhether  the  chain  for  Daosa  they  prepare. 
Or  wage  th'  Hyrcaoian  or  Arabian  war. 
Or  their  victorious  arms  on  India  turn. 
And  spread  her  eagles  to  the'rising  mora;  - 
Or  urge  proud  Paithia's  long  expected  doom, 
And  bring  in  pomp  our  ravisb'd  ensigns  home.-* 
iTwo  massy  solid  gates  have  ever  stood. 
For  ages  sacred  to  the  Thrscian  god  K 
Old,  double  Janos  guards  the  drnidful  doors; 
Grim  war  within,  lus  mighty  captive,  roan. 
On  many  a  ponderous  hhige  the  gates  are  hung  ; 
With  braren  bars  impenetrably  strong. 
Soon  as  the  fathers  of  the  state  procUum, 
The  fight  must  vindicate  the  Roman  £une ; 
Stiaigbt,  at  their  high  decree,  the  consal,  drest 
In  tl^  rich  sacred  robe  and  Oabine  vest. 
While  the  loud  trumpets  sound  a  martial  stiain, 
(In  pomp  attended  by  the  valiant  train) 
Throws  wide  the  gates ;  and  thro'  the  nations  fiir 
Lets  loose  the  boundless  furies  of  the  war. 
So  now  the  madding  Latian  crowds  implore 
Their  monarch,  to  unfotld  the  sacred  door. 
But  from  the  fatal  office  he  withdrew, 
Abborr*d  the  province,  and  retir'd  ftom  view. 
Then  Heaven's  dread  empress,  while  the  prince 

delay'd, 
Shot  down,  and  both  the  bursting  gates  display'd: 
The  bolts  fly  back,  with  every  bfasen  bar; 
And,  like  a  storm,  broke  forth  th>  imprisoned  war* 

Till  now  nnmoved  by  discord  and  alarms, 
Ausooia  bums,  and  c^ls  her  sons  to  arms. 
Some  to  the  furious  fight  on  foot  proceed ; 
Spme  vault  impetuous  on  the  boimding  steed. 
Some  whet  the  blunted  pole-axe  for  the  field. 
Brighten  the  spear  and  long  neglected  shield ; 
With  transport  hear  the  trumpet's  clangors  rise. 
And  view  the  banners  strraming  in  the  skies. 
Ardea,  proud  Tybur,  Crustumerinm's  powers, 
Atina  strong,  and  high  Antemns's  tow'rs, 
Five  potent  cities,  all  their  sons  employ. 
To  fbrgjB  new  arms  against  the  troops  of  Troy. 
For  greaves  the  ductile  silver  they  extend. 
And  for  the  shield  the  pliant  sallow  bend : 
llie  guiltless  arms  the  rural  trade  afibrds, 
Sc3rtbes,  plough-shares,  hooks,  are  straighten'd 
And  in  the  glowing  forges  they  restore  [into  swords. 
The  blunted  Cslchioos  which  their  fathers  wore. 
And  now  the  sprightly  trumpets  iound  fixmi  far  ; 
The  word  flies  round ;  the  signal  of  the  war. 
Some  snatch  the  polidi'd  helm  with  eager  speed; 
Some  to  the  yoke  compel  the  snorting  steed. 
Brace  on  the  golden  cuirass,  seise  the  Shield ; 
And,  with  the  gUtf  ring  sword,  rush  furious  to  the 
field. 


Ye  Moist !  MwmuoekyBQriaofiiQipii^g^ 
Inspire  your  bard,  and  teach  him  how  torii^ 
What  mighty  heroes  led  themartial  timin. 
And  what  embattled  armies  spread  the  i^aia  s 
The  Latian  chiefi^  ye  goddesses !  dedare, 
And  the  dire  progress  of  the  wasteful  war  ; 
You  know,  and  can  record  the  pow'it  who  rti—t 
Which  we  learn  only  from  the  voice  of  fome. 

MesentiBs  first,  who  soorn'd  th'  immortal  poVn^ 
Conducts  his  armies  from  the  Tuscan  shores. 
Him  followed  Lansus,  flush'd  with  youthful  firs, 
A  son,  whose  shining  virtues  might  require 
A  happier  throne,  and  for  a  better  also ! 
He  tam'd  the  steed,  and  urg'd  the  generous  ohaaew 
And  none  bat  TurauB  maioh'd  his  bloomb^  foot  s 
He  led  from  foir  Agylla  to  the  plain 
A  thousand  warriors,  bathe  led  in  vain! 
Great  Aventinus,  great  Alcides'  son. 
Wore  the  proud  trophy  that  his  fother  wons 
A  hundred  serpents  round  his  bockler  rolFd, 
And  Hydra  biss'd  firom  all  her  hands,  in  gold. 
Fresh  wreaths  of  palm  his  lofty  chariot  crownM^ 
And  fierce  he  lash'd  his  fiery  ooanen  roond* 
When  great  Alcides  from  Oeryon  skin 
Retum'd  triumphant  to  the  Latian  plain  ; 
And  the  brave  victor,  safe  m  these  abodes, 
Cool'd  his  Hesperian  herds  in  liber's  floodti 
He  won  in  shades  the  beaoteoos  Rhea's  grsce^ 
And  this  bold  hero  crown'd  his  strong  ambraoo  ( 
Bom  in  mount  Aventane's  sequester'd  wood. 
The  mortal  mother  mingting  with  the  god* 

His  valiant  troops  long  Sabine  javelins  bear» 
And,  aim'd  with  steely  pvles,  provoke  the  war. 
He  stalk'd  before  his  host ;  and,  wide  dispreadp 
A  lion's  teeth  grinn'd  horrid  o'er  his  head : 
Then  sought  the  palace  in  this  strange  attire^ 
And  look'd  as  stem  and  dreadful  as  his  tir«. 

From  Tibur,  Coras  and  Catillos  came, 
Tibur,  the  town  that  took  their  brother's  name. 
Bmve  3Pouths !  who  led  the  martial  Argtve  train. 
And  rush'd  the  foremost  to  th^  embattled  plain* 
So  two  fierce  centaurs  of  the  clood-boro  race. 
Rush  furious  down  the  froaEen  hills  of  Thraoe; 
The  groves  give  way,  the  cradcling  woods  resound. 
And  trampled  forestsspread  thdr  ruins  wide  aroond* 

Next  mighty  Ccculos  to  battle  flies, 
Who  bade  the  tow'rs  of  proud  Prseneste  rise  : 
Found  on  the  hearth,  amid  the  glowing  fire. 
The  nations  deem'd  great  Mulcfter  his  sire* 
A  hostof  warriors  to  the  field  he  led. 
The  hardy  swains  that  foir  Pneneste  bred. 
Or  Oabii  sent  where  Juno's  temple  rose ; 
The  troops  who  dwell  where  chilling  Anio  flowiu 
With  those  who  drink  old  Amasenus*  stream. 
Or  from  the  walls  of  rich  Anagnia  cam& 
Not  all  with  arms  are  fumirii'd  for  the  war. 
Nor  grasp  the  shield,  nor  whiri  the  rapid  car. 
But  most  from  sliogs  a  storm  of  bullets  throw. 
And  leaden  deaths  destroy  the  distant  foe. 
Some  in  their  hands  two  pointed  javelins  bare^ 
And  spoils  of  wolves  for  glitt'ring  helmets  wore  ; 
The  left  foot  bare,  they  boldly  rush  to  fight. 
But  a  tough  hide,  unseason'd,  sheaths  the  r^bt 

Next  Neptune's  son,  the  brave  Messapos,  cam% 
Exempt  fVom  steel,  and  sacred  from  the  flame* 
To  long  neglected  wars  he  fir*d  his  train. 
And  urg'd  bis  troops  to  shine  in  arms  again* 
From  the  Flaviaian  and  Fesoenoian  coast. 
At  bis  command,  advance  th'  embody'd  host : 
With  the  Fal)scaa  hand,  who  poreit  justice  b9iii 
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Or  hnuat  divine  Feronia's  shady  grove: 

ikll  inarch,  embattled  in  array,  and  fing 

The  martial  glories  of  their  godlike  king. 

So  ftom  the  ftihy  floods,  a  snowy  train 

Of  swans  embody*d  wing  th'  aerial  plain ; 

Stretch  their  long  necks  o'er  Asius'  crystal  spring, 

And  the  rnpoosive  shores  and-  echoing  waters 

ring. 
Kot  one,  who  heard  the  lond  oonfbs'd  alarms, 
Had  thought  this  noisy  train  a  host  in  arms. 
But  some  huge  cloud  of  clamorous  fowls,  who  soar 
Among  the  cliffs,  and  scream  around  the  shore. , 
Lo !  next  brave  Clausus  leads  his  troops  along  j 
From  the  old  Sabine  race  the  warrior  sprang : 
With  a  vast  host,  a  shot  hims^,  he  came. 
The  first  great  father  of  the  Claudian  name ; 
That  spread  thro'  Latium,  when,  the  line  to  grace, 
Eome  shar'd  her  empire  with  the  Sabine  race. 
Tin  ancient  Cures  march  at  his  commands. 
And  a  laige  force  from  Amitemian  lands, 
"With  those  who  dwell  where  fall  Velinus  runSy 
Or  where  Nomeotum  boasts  her  martial  sons. 
Or  oU  Eretum  stretch'd  her  utmost  bound, 
And  rieh  Mutuseo  smiles,  with  olives  crown'd; 
Or  where  steqf^Tetrica's  rough,  rocks  arise, 
Pr  proud  Severus  tow'is  amid  the  skies. 
Whiere,  with  fair  Foruli  Casperia  stonds, 
And  clear  Himella  floats  the  fruitfal  lands. 
Where  gentle  Fabaris  serenely  glides. 
Whose  streams  augment  imperial  Tyber's  tides : 
Where,  near  cold  Nursia,  beauteous  Orta  stood. 
And  mournful  Allia  rolls  her  fatal  flood. 
Thick  shines  with  moving  troops  the  blazing  plain, 
Thkk,  as  the  billows  on  the  stormy  main  i 
Thick  as  the  ripen'd  harvests  are  beheld. 
That  nod  and  wave  along  the  golden  field. 
The  bucklers  ring,  the  clashing  arms  resound ; 
Beneath  their  footsteps  groans  the  trembling  ground. 

Then  Agamemnon's  son,  Helesns  came, 
By  birth  a  foe  to  all  the  Trojan  name  i 
He  yok'd  hi«  fiery  courseri  to  the  car, 
And  with  a  thousand  soldiers  rush'd  to  war, 
From  where  on  mountains  live  th'  Aunintian  line. 
Where  Massic  hills  produce  the  generous  wine  ; 
Warriors,  who  dwell  along  the  roaring  sea. 
Or  from  the  walls  of  Gales  took  their  way : 
With  thone  who  drink  VuHumus*  sboaly  flofkl^ 
Th^  rough  Saticulan  and  Oscan  stood. 
Short,  pointed  javelins,  fastened  by  a  string, 
With  fatal  force  thedext'rous  artists  fling : 
Light  shields  of  seasoned  hide  aloft  they  bear, 
And,  arm'd  with  bending  swords,  provoke  the  war. 
Kor  thou,  unsung,  brave  (Ebalus !  sbalt  pass. 
The  nymph  Sebetbis'  son,  of  Telo*s  race. 
While  pleasing  Capnea  own'd  his  father's  sway. 
And  Teleboan  realn^s  his  nod  obey ; 
The  son,  far  more  ambitious,  stretch'd  his  reign 
O'er  those  rich  towns,  where  Sarno  bathes  the  plain. 
Now  to  the  fight  he  leads  his  warlike  powers 
From  ancient  Batulum,  and  Rafo*s  tow'rs, 
From  whero,  her  blooming  fruits  Abella  crown, 
And  old  Celenna  spreads  her  spacious  down. 
These,  like  the  rough  Teutonic  warriors,  threw 
Huge  spears  with  barbs,  that  wmg'd  with  slaughter 

flew. 
Light  casques  of  cork  around  their  beads  they  wore^ 
4nd  braxcQ  swtJfdt  and  bniceii  bucMen  born* 
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And  o'er  wild  mountains  chase  the  panting  prey. 
In  arms  the  natives  turn  the  frozen  soil. 
Make  war  a  sport,  and  fly  upon  the  spoil. 

Umbro,  the  brave  Marrubian  priest,  was  that. 
Sent  by  the  Marsian  monarch  to  the  war. 
The  smiKng  olive  with  her  verdant  boughs 
Shades  his  bright  helmet,  and  adorns  lus  browi« 
His  charms  in  peace  the  furious  serpent  keep^ 
And  lull  th*  envenom'd  viper's  race  to  sleep  j 
His  healing  hand  allay'd  the  raging  pain  ; 
And  at  his  touch  the  poisons  flc»d  again. 
But  yet  he  Ikii'd  to  cure,  with  all  his  art. 
The  wound  inflicted  by  the  Trojan  dart ! 
Nor  all  his  charms,  nor  potent  herbs  that  grow 
On  Marsian  mountains,  could  prevent  the  blow ! 
For  thee,  wide  echoing,  sigh'd  th'  Angitian  woods  ; 
For  thee,  in  murmnis,  wept  thy  native  floods ! 

Next,  brave  Hippoljrtus  !  thy  beauteous  heir« 
The  lovely  Virbius  mingled  in  the  war. 
In  the  dark  woods  by  foir  Egeria  bred. 
His  troops  the  youth  ftom  old  Aricia  led  : 
Wheqs,  on  the  shore,  Diana's  altar  stood, 
(But  now  uttstain'd  with  oflfer'd  human  blood ;) 
For  when  Hippolytus,  as  records  tell. 
By  his  fierce  stcpdame's  arts  and  vengeance  fell. 
Chas'd  by  his  father's  curses  to  the  shore. 
The  hapless  3rooth  the  startled  coursers  tore  ; 
By  iEsculaplus^  skill  and  Dian's  care 
The  chief  reviv'd,  and  breath'd  ethereal  air.  ' 
But  Jove,  incens'd,  a  mortal  to  survey. 
From  the  Tartarean  shades  restor'd  to  day. 
Great  Phccbus'  son,  the  godlike  artist,  hurl'd, 
Transfixt  with  thunder,  to  the  nether  world  t 
But  Dian  hid  the  youth  in  groves,  and  there 
Consign'd  her  dariing  to  E^ria's  care. 
There,  in  the  forests,  with  the  sacred  dame 
He  past  his  days,  and  Viibius  was  his  name* 
For  this,  th*  nnhallow'd  steed  must  still  remove 
F^rom  IMan's  fone  and  consecrated  grove  : 
ShMse  the  mad  horses  startled  as  they  flew, 
And  on  the  ground  their  mangled  master  threw. 
Yet  his  brave  oflbpring  drove  the  thundering  car. 
And  lash'd  his  fiery  coursers  to  the  war. 

Bold  T^mus  in  the  front,  supremely  tall, 
Sheath'd  in  refulgent  arms,  outshines  them  all  j 
High  on  his  helm  a  triple  plume  was  jrais'd. 
And  on  his  crest  the  dire  Cbimsera  blaz'd : 
From  her  wide  jaws  the  horrid  fiend  expires, 
A  dreadfbl  length  of  fires  succeeding  fires. 
When  the  kmd  voice  of  slaughter  rends  the  skies. 
And  the  full  horrours  of  the  battle  rise. 
She  glows,  she  lightens,  as  the  warrior  turns; 
She  flames  with  rase ;  and  the  whole  monster  bnms^ 
Chang'd  to  an  heifer  in  the  flowery  field, 
The  beauteous  15  charg'd  the  shining  shield. 
Here  stood  her  guard ' ;  and  there  her  father  *  roll'4 
His  swelling  surges  through  the  figur'd  gold. 
A  cloud  of  foot  succeeds ;  a  mighty  train. 
With  sprars,  and  shields ;  and  armies  hide  the  plain* 
The  pow'rs  from  Argive  and  Aunintian  lands 
Mix'd  with  the  aneient  bold  Sicanian  bands. 
With  painted  shields  the  brave  Labici  camt. 
And  Sacran  forces,  to  the  field  of  fkme ; 

With  those  who  till  Numicns'  fisir  abodes, 

Or  dwell  where  Tyber  views  his  rising  woods  s 
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Or  where  the  rough  Rutulicos  tarn  the  SToundf 
And  the  steep  hitb  of  Circe  stretch  around  : 
Where  fair  Feronit  boasts  her  stately  grove, 
Jthd  Anxur  glories  in  her  guardian  Jove: 
Where  stands  "the  Pontine  lake,  and  o'er  Uie  plain 
Cold  Ufens'  streajn  steals  gently  to  the  main. 

l^st  vith  her  martial  troops,  all  sheathM  in  brass, 
Camilla  came,  a  queen  of  Volscian  race. 
Nor  were  the  web  or  loom  the  virgin's  care, 
But  arms  and  coursers,  and  the  toils  of  wan 
She  led  the  rapid  race,  and  left  behind 
The  flagging  floods,  an4  pinions  of  the  wind  : 
Lightly  she  flies  along  the  level  pt^n,         [grain ; 
Kor  hurts  the  tender  grass,  nor  bends  the  golden 
Or  o'er  the  swelling  sui^ge  suspended  sweeps, 
And  smoothly  skims,  unbatVd,  along  the  deep& 
From  the  dispeopled  towns  and  fields  repair 
Me«,  matront,  maids,  and  yontbs,-io  view  the  fair: 
The  crowds  all  gaze  witb^transport,  to  survey, 
Loose  in  the  winds,  her  purple  garments  play. 
Her  polish*d  bow,  her  quiver^s  gaudy  pride. 
With  arrows  stor'd,  and  glittering  at  her  side : 
Her  shining  javelin,  wondermg,  they  behold, 
4nd  her  fair  tresses  bound  with  clasps  of  gold. 
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Tns  war  being  now  begun,  both  the  generals  make 
all  possible  preparations.  Tumus  sends  to 
Diomedes;  ^neas  goes  in  person  to  beg  succours 
from  Evander,  and  (he  Tuscans.  Evaadcr  re- 
ceives him  kindly,  furnishes  him  with  men, 
ap4  sends  his  son  Pallas  with  him.  Vulcan,  at 
the  request  of  Venus,  makes  arms  for  bur  son 
iEneas,  and  y!raws  on  bis  shield  tha  most 
memorable  actions  of  his  posterity^ 


NowT^RHis  roused  all  Latium  with  alanns 
To  mount  the  fiery  steeds  and  fly  to  arms  ; 
Fixt  on  Laurentum*s  tow'rs  sublime  in  air, 
His  standard  wav'd,  the  signal  of  the  war : 
And  tha  loud  tmmpets*  h^&rd  from  iar  excite 
The  generous  youtb,  and  call  Uu^  to  the  fight. 
Coofederate  pow'rs  conspire,  thc^  war  to  wage ; 
And  the  mad  nations  breathe  revenge  and  rage. 
Theh-  anmes  Ufens  and  Messapus  guide. 
With  proud  Mesentius  wbo  the  gods  defy'd. 
From  the  suspended  plough  they  drag  the  swains, 
And  for  tha  war  dispeopled  all  the  plains, 
I'o  Arpi  next  sage  Venn!  us  they  sp«d 
To  beg  the  aid  ci  royal  Diomed ; 
And  charge  the  boary  envoy  to  inform 
The  martial  mqnarch,  of  the  rising  storm; 
That  Tr^y'f  proud  navy  rides  in  '^^bet's  floods ; 
jEneas  he  re  has  fixt  his  vanqnishM  gods ; 
And  vf^nts  himself  the  prince,  ordain'd  by  fate 
To  sway  the  sceptre  of  th'  Hesperian  state; 
7'he  nations  own  his  cause,  hit  right  proclaim. 
And  Latium  echoes  with  his  growing  fame ; 
That  best  himself  oonld  judge,  who  knew  the  foe. 
From  such  a  war  what  dread  effects  n^y  flow  ; 


What  is  bis  mighty  aifia,  his  prend  fhten^; 
And,  should  he  conquer,  what  the  dire  event. 
Was  le£t  for  him  to  weigh  i  whose  state  an^ 

throne, 
And'fortnpes,  stood  endangered  like  their  own. 

All  this  the  Trojan  chief  beheld,  opprest 
With  cares  that  rolIM  tumultuous  hi  bis  breast* 
A  thousand  thoughts  his  wavering  soul  divide. 
That  turns  each  way,  and  point;*  to  every  side« 
So  from  a  brazen  vase  the  trembling  stream 
Reflects  the  lunar,  or  the  solar  beam  : 
Swift  and  elusive  of  the  dazzled  eyes. 
From  wall  to  wall  the  dancing  glory  flSes ; 
Thence  to  the  cieliog  shoot  the  glaiicing  rays. 
And  o'er  the  roof  the  quivering  splendour  plays. 

nVas  night — and,  weary  with  the  toils  of  day. 
In  soft  repose  the  who)e  creation  lay ; 
And  last  the  Trojan  prince,  opprest  with  care 
On  the  dire  prospect  of  th'  approaching  war. 
Sunk,  and  in  balmy  slumbers  closM  his  eyes  ; 
His  couch  the  bank  ;  bis  canopy  the  skies* 
When,  slow-emerging  through  the  poplar  ivood^ 
Rose  the  majestic  father  of  the  flood, 
lyber^  the  guardian  god,  in  open  view ; 
A  sea-green  mantle  round  his  shoulders  flewj^ 
A  wreath  of  reeds  adorn'd  his  hoary  head. 
And,  to  relieve  his  sorrows,  thus  ^e  said : 
"  O  long-cxpecte<|  on  our  blest  abodes, 
Great  chief,  the  tnje  descendant  of  the  gods ! 
Who3»e  conduct  brings  thy  rescued  Troy  once  moF# 
To  rise  immortal  on  our  Latian  shore ; 
Proceed,  and  conquer,  prince!  nor  yield  to  fear| 
H^re  lies  thy  fated  home,  thy  Ilion  here. 
'  Go ! — meet  the  tbreat'ning  waf ;  tb^  cares  are  vaiiig 
The  gods  relent,  and  Heav'n  grows  mild  again. 
Nor  think,  an  airy  vision  of  the  night, 
A  transient  empty  dream  deludes  thy  sight. 
Soon  thou  sbalt  view,  beneath  an  oak  reclin'd,' 
A  large  white  mother  of  the  bristly  kind. 
With  her  white  numerous  brood  ik  thirty  young;. 
Who  drain  her  udders  as  she  Ties  along. 
There,  there,  thy  town,  great  hero,  shall  ascend^ 
There  all  thy  labours,  all  thy  woes  shall  end. 
Hcav'p,  by  this  sign,  ordains  thy  royal  soi^ 
When  thirty  years  in  full  sucx:essi6n  run. 
Shall  build  a  city  of  distinguished  faime, ' 
Which  from  this  amen  shall  derive  her  name. 
But  to  succeed,  pursue  what  1  advise ; 
Go,  make  th'  Arcadian  tribes  thy  firm  allies. 
The  (j^,  that  ownM  of  old  great  Pallas'  ^^^7$ 
Ilitb^'^eneath  Evander  bent  their  way  j 
Then  raised  thoir  walls  on  the  tall  mountain*^ 

crown  ^ 
And  Pallas*  name  adom*d  the  rising  town. 
But  soon  the  Latian  race  in  arms  appear ; 
And  with  the  strangers  wage  a  dreadful  wan* 
Go,  join  their  forces,  and  their  aid  implore. 
And  fear  the  gath'ring  hostile  train  no  more. 
Rise,  son  of  Venus,  rise,  employ  thy  oars ; 
Our  self  will  guide  thee  to  the  friendly  shores. 
Soon  as  the  day  shall  dawn,  thy  gifts  prepare. 
And  vanquish  Heav'n's  revengeful  queen  with 

prayV. 
CrownM  with  success,  and  all  thy  foes  o'eraw'^ 
Discharge  to  me  the  honours  of  a  god. 
To  me  the  sire  of  this  immortal  flood  : 
For  know,  old  Tybcr  stands  before  thine  eyes, 
AdorM  on  Earth,  and  reverenced  in  the  skies. 
I  lead,  in  peaceful  pomp,  my  humid  train 
Along  these  benks^  and  bathe  the  fruitful  p]aim4 
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And  on  our  tidet  a  cHy  shall  be  wenf 

Our  glorious  seat ;  the  worid's  majestic  qaeen !" 

The  trod  then  pluug'd  beneath  hts  oozy  bed ; 
And  with  the  night  the  hero's  slumber  fled. 
He  rose,  and  straight  his  joyfUl  eyes  sorrey 
The  purple  splendours  of  the  dawning  day; 
Then  water  in  his  palm  devoutly  took, 
Raised  to  the  skies,  and  thas  with  transport  spoke: 

"  Te  njrmphs,  Laarenttan  nymphs !  from  whose 
supplies 
And  watery  stores  the  dwelling  rivers  rise ; 
And  thou,  oldTyberl  my  propitions  guide. 
Receive  ^ncas  on  thy  sacred  tide; 
From  every  ill  defend  him,  as  he  goes, 
And  look  with  pity  on  his  endless  woes. 
Tlien  ftx)m  whatever  source  thy  streams  survey 
The  golden  light,  and  murmuring  spring  to  day ; 
O  thou,  the  greatest  of  the  wat*ry  gods, 
Majestic  prince  of  all  th*  Hesperian  floods  ! 
Still  to  thy  name  due  honours  will  I  pay. 
And  gifts  unceasing  on  thy  altars  lay. 
But  oh !  be  present  with  thy  aid  divine, 
Display,  and  then  confirm  the  promised  sign.'* 

He  said,  then  arm*d  the  Trojans,  and  siipply'd 
Two  barks  with  oars,  to  stem  the  yellow  tide. 
When  lo !  the  promisM  omen  was  displayed  ; 
The  large  white  dam  lay  stretchM  along  the  shade. 
With  all  her  snowy  younjx,  in  open  view  ; 
Whom,  with  her  brood,  the  prince  to  Juno  slew. 
Kow  while  the  ships  with  equal  strokes  they  row*d, 
All  night  old  Tyber  calm'd  his  swelling  flood. 
The  slumbering  streams  no  mingling  murmurs 
Smooth,  as  the  glas-^y  level  of  the  lake.       [make, 
With  joyful  shouts  the  sable  gallies  glide, 
Easy  and  light,  along  the  floating  tide. 
Surprised,  the  Ibrests  and  the  floods  beheld 
Bright  arms  and  vessels  on  the  wat'ry  field. 
All  night,  all  day,  they  ply  their  busy  oars 
Along  the  mazes  of  the  windmg  shores, 
And  gently  move  beneath  the  waving  scene 
t>f  groves,  that  paint  the  cnecquer'd  floods  with 

green.  [high 

Now  bad  the  San>  bright  coursers  whiri'd  on 
His  fiery  chariot  to  the  mid-day  sky : 
When  to !  the  distant  tow*rs  the  train  descries ; 
And  walls  and  intermingled  houses  rise ; 
Evander's  homely  stat^— where  now  appears 
Immortal  Rome,  advanc'd  above  the  stars ! 
Thither  they  turn  the  prow  without  delay. 
And  to  the  city  bend  their  eager  way. 

Before  the  town,  within  the  gloomy  woods. 
To  great  Alcides  and  the  favouring  gods, 
It  chanc'd,  that  day,  th'  Arcadian  monarch  paid 
A  solemn  ofleriog  in  the  secret  shade. 
Pallas  his  son,  the  rural  senate  round. 
And  the  chief  youths  the  flaming  altars  crown'd: 
With  fuming  incense  in  their  hands  they  stood. 
And  the  red  pavement  blush'd  with  sacred  blood. 

Soon  as  they  saw  the  ships  in  silence  move. 
And  shine  between  the  openings  of  the  grove ; 
A  sudden  dread  strikes  cold  through  every  breast; 
They  start,  they  rise,  and  leave  th'  unfinish'd 
But  Pallas  bids  the  guests  the  rite  pursue,    [feast 
Then  snatoh'd  a  javelin,  and  impetuous  flew — 
"  Resolve  me,  stranger,"  (from  a  point  he  calls) 
*'  Who,  whence  you  are,  and  why  approach  our 

walls  ? 
What  nrg'd  your  voyage  to  these  shores,  declare? 
Speak,  speak  your  bufiBefS*— bring  you  yeaM  or 
war?" 


High  on  tb«  stem  the  Tkrjan  hero  standi. 
And  held  a  branch  of  olive  in  bis  hands. 
*'  BchoW,"  he  cries, "  the  far-fam'd  sons  of  Tioyi 
These  Swords  against  the  Latians  we  employ  j 
Tlie  (K/^ur'd  Latians }  whose  unjust  alarms 
Force  ns  to  fly  to  groat  Rvander's  arms. 
Go,  tell  your  king,  the  Dardan  chiefs  appear. 
And  beg  his  potent  succour  in  the  war." 

*'  Whoe'er  thou,  art,  approach,"  he  cries  witli 

joy, 

(All  fir'd  to  bear  the  glorious  nanM  of  Troy ;) 
"  To  my  g^reat  father  be  thy  suit  addrest, 
And  grace  our  mansions  as  a  friend  and  guest.* 
\^'ith  that  he  gave  the  Dardan  prince  his  hand. 
And  led  the  godlike  hero  from  the  strand  : 
Then  to  the  sacred  grove  their  way  they  took  ; 
And  thus  the  Trojan  to  the  monarch  spoke : 

"  Best  of  the  Greeks !  to  whom  devoid  of  (ear 
Constrain'd  by  fate,  these  types  of  peace  I  bean 
Though  from  Arcadia's  hostile  bounds  you  came, 
AUy'd  to  both  the  king;?*  of  Atreus'  name, 
Yet  hither  did  thy  fame  my  steps  incline, 
My  own  fixt  choice,  Heav'n's  oracles  divine, 
And  the  mixt  glories  of  our  kindred  line. 
For  know,  we  both  from  mighty  Atlas  trace. 
Who  props  th'  ethereal  spheres,  our  ancient  race» 
Our  father  Dardanns,  a  glorious  name. 
From  his  fam'd  daughter,  fair  Electra,  came. 
His  beauteous  Maia,  on  Cyltene's  height, 
Disclos'd  your  sire,  great  Mercury,  to  light. 
Thus  from  that  common  source  divided  run 
Our  sacfed  lines,  as  first  they  met  in  one. 
Rais'd  by  these  hopes  all  caution  I  disown. 
And  sent  no  envoys  to  atldress  thy  throne. 
But  came  unguarded,  feariess,  and  alone. 
Our  I>aunian  foes,  with  equal  rage,  destroy 
Your  suflf'ring  subjects  and  the  sons  of  Troy  ^ 
And  hope,  if  they  expel  the  Dardan  train. 
From  sea  to  sea  to  propagate  their  reign. 
Then  in  a  league  let  either  nation  join. 
For  know,  our  Trojans  are  a  martial  line. 
Valiant  and  bold,  and  season'd  to  alarms, 
True  to  their  leagues,  and  exercts'd  in  arms !" 

Tlius  he — the  monarch  roll'd  his  eager  eyes 
O'er  his  majestic  form,  and  thus  replies : 

**  On  all  thy  features  how  I  dwell  with  joy : 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  glorious  prince  d 

Troy! 
How  in  thy  face,  my  antient  friend  I  see ! 
Anchi<ies  looks,  and  lives,  and  speaks  in  thee^ 
Well  I  recall  great  Priam's  stately  port. 
Whence  once  he  sought  his  royal  sister's*  court 
Oi>  Salanrinian  shores,  with  uU  his  train ; 
And  took  his  way  through  our  Arcadian  plain. 
Then,  but  a  youth,  I  gaz'd  the  strangers  o'er. 
And  much  admir'd  the  chiefs,  thenr  monarch  more; 
But  most  Anchises;  for,  supremely  tall. 
Thy  graceful  godlike  sire  outshin'd  them  all. 
Eager  1 4ong'd  in  friendship's  sacred  bands 
To  hold  the  chief,  and  join  our  plighted  hands. 
Led  him  to  Pheneus'  ancient  walls,  caress'd 
Th'  illustrious  prince,  and  claini'd  him  for  my  guesti 
On  me,  at  parting,  generous  he  bestow'd 
Two  golden  bridles,  that  rcfulg«»nt  glow'd, 
( A  glorious  present  by  my  son  possest,) 
With  a  rich  quiver  and  embroider'd  vest. 
The  peace  you  ask,  we  give ;  our  friendship  plight. 
And,  soon  as  mom  reveals  the  purple  light, 
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With  our  etmMwtie  tvoo|is,  a  mmftkl  tram. 
Safe  I'll  difBuiss  thee  from  these  walls  again. 
Now,  smctf  as  fneods  you  honoar  our  abode. 
Assist,  and  pay  due  offerings  to  the  god. 
With  us  pursue  the  solemn  annna!  feasts, 
And  from  this  hour  commence  our  constant  guests.'' 

He  said ,  the  bowls  replaced  in  open  wm^ 
The  joyful  train  the  holy  rites  renew; 
The  hoary  king  disposed  his  gnests  around. 
And  pla</d  the  Trojans  on  tbie  verdant  gronnd. 
But  for  their  prince  an  ample  conch  was  spread  ; 
A  lion's  spoils  adora'd  the  rural  bed. 
Now  brought  the  chosen  youths  and  priests  again 
The  sacred  banquet  to  the  stranger  train ; 
Dispens'd  fiom  canisters  the  bread  around. 
And  with  the  foaming  wine  the  goblets  crown'di 
The  Dardan  prince  auod  every  Trojan  fues^ 
RecUn'd  at  ease,  partake  the  solemn  wasL 
Bu(  when  the  rage  of  craving  hunger  fled. 
Thus  to  the  chief  the  hoary  monarch  said: 

*'  Tis  not  for  nought  we  pay  these  rites  difino 
To  great  Akides'  ever-honour'd  shrina ; 
Our  wonhip  ^rings  from  gratitude  rihcere^ 
Kot  heady  zeal,  nor  soperstitioos  foar ; 
Nor  are  our  tribes  by  blind  devotion  aw'd  | 
But,  sav'd  by  Hercules,  adore  the  god. 
For  lo  !  in  air  yoa  hanging  rock  bcliold  ! 
See  heaps  on  heaps,  on  ruins  ruins  ioU'd ! 
See  yon  huge  cavern,  yawning  wide  around  I 
Where  still  the  shatt«'d  mountain  spraads  tha 

ground. 
That  spacious  hold,  grim  Caeut  once  possest. 
Tremendous  fltnd  !  half  human,  half  a  beast  I 
Deep,  deep  as  Hell,  the  dismal  dungeon  lay. 
Bark  and  impervious  to  the  beams  off  day. 
With  copious  slaughter  siiiok*d  the  purple  floor  $ 
Pale  heads  hung  horrid  on  the  lofty  door. 
Dreadful  to  view !  and  dropp'cl  with  crimson  gotc 
llie  flend  from  Vulcan  tprmig »  aod,  like  his  sira, 
The  mighty  monster  breath'd  a  storm  of  flre, 
Soflefoe  be  rag*d$  till  time  at  length  bestowed 
The  presence,  aid,  and  vengeance  of  a  god. 
For  now  Alddes  left  the  realms  of  Spain, 
Frond  of  the  fpoils  of  huge  Geryon  slain. 
To  these  foir  shores  the  bellowing  droves  he  led  ; 
Along  the  banks  and  flow'ry  vales  they  fed. 
Tha  fiend  rssolves  to  bear  the  prise  away 
By  fraud  or  force ;  and  meditates  the  prey. 
Four  beauteous  heifers,  four  fair  bnlls  he  took, 
EncJos'd  and  lodg'd  them  in  the  gkxxny  rock ; 
But  by  their  tails  the  stmgglini;  prey  he  drew. 
And  thought  to  puzzle  the  deluded  view. 
The  turoing  trscks,  inverted,  where  they  tread, 
l^ck  fVom  the  monster's  darksome  cavern  led. 
Meantime  the  mighty  drove  the  hero  leads 
To  fresher  pastures,  and  untrampled  meads. 
The  parting  herds  spread  wide,  and  roar  around  ; 
Fields,  woods  and  hills,  rebellow  to  the  sound. 
When  k> !  a  heifer  heard  her  love  complain, 
And  roar'd  responsive  from  the  cave  again ; 
From  vault  to  vault  the  sound  in  thunder  flev^ 
And  the  detected  fhiud  appear'd  in  view. 
Alcides'Mia'd  his  arms,  inHam'd  with  ire, 
Bagn  in  his  looks,  aud  all  his  soul  on  fire ; 
Fierce  in  his  hands  the  pon'drous  club  he  shook. 
And,  mad  for  vengeance,  mounts  th'  aerial  rook. 
Tb«n,  first  appali'd,  the  monster  we  descry, 
Di'ath  in  his  cheek,  and  horroor  in  his  eye. 
8«ift  as  the  wind,  with  terrour  win^d,  he  fled, 
Aad  ii»  t^  gloomy  cavarft  pfung'd  his  head. 


The  pond*rous  ftxdc,  HnpeiietniMy  ftftm^. 
On  solid  hinges  by  bi>  father  hung 
To  guard  the  dreadful  dungeon,  down  he 'drew  i 
The  shatter'd  chains  and  bursting  harriers  flew. 
Scarce  had  tha  fiend  let  down  th'  enormous  wetghf^ 
When  fierce  the  god  came  thund'ring  to  the  gain. 
He  gnash'd  bis  teeth  with  rage,  the  passes  try'd. 
And  roli'd  his  eafer  eyes  on  every  side ; 
Now  hero,  now  there,  a  fiery  glance  he  threw. 
And  thrice,  impetaons,  round  the  mountam  flaw^ 
Thrice  strove  to  storm  the  ntassy  gates  in  vain  ; 
And  thrice,  o'erspent,'  sat  pantnig  on  the  plain. 

"  A  pointed  rock  behmd  the  cavern  stood. 
That  to  the  left  frown'd  dreadful  o'er  the  flood. 
Black,  rough,  and  vast ;  a  pile  of  wond'roos  height^ 
A  solonn  haunt  far  every  bird  of  night 
This,  from  the  rights  the  god  incumbent  shook  i 
Fierce  from  the  solid  base  he  heav'd  the  rocl^ 
Then  ptph'd  convulsive  with  a  frightful  peal. 
The  smoaklng  steep  roUa  thond'riog  down  the 

vale. 
To  the  loud  din,  earth,  air  and  1ieav*n  reply  ; 
The  banks  start  wide ;  and  back  the  surges  f^* 
EaqMs'd  to  sight  the  monster's  dungeon  lay. 
And  the  huge  cave  flew  open  to  the  day* 
So,  if  the  holts  of  Jove  should  burst  the  gronnd. 
And  opening  earth  disclose  the  vast  profovndy 
The  solemn  secrets  of  the  dark  abodes,  • 

Hell's  dreadful  regions,  dreadful  ev'n  to  gods  | 
FMl  on  the  black  abyss  the  beams  would  play. 
And  the  pale  ghoSrts  start  at  the  flash  of  day: 
As  pale  (his  dungeon  storm'd)  with  wild  aflrighCy 
Glares  the  dire  fiend,  surprised  in  open  light. 
He  roars  aloud,  while  thund'riog  from  above. 
Full  on  the  foe  the  furious  hero  drove* 
With  every  veogeful  instrument  in  view. 
Whole  trunks  of  trees  and  broken  rocks  b«  threir« 
Now  round  tha  cavern,  in  despair  of  fUght, 
Th'  enormous Inonster  breathes  a  snddoi  ni^t; 
To  blind  or  blast  his  mighty  foe,  expires 
Thick  clouds  of  smoke,  and  all  his  fether's  fires. 
With  that  the  vengeful  god  in  fiiry  grew. 
And  headlong  through  the  burning  tempest  flfew. 
Fierce  on  the  fiend,  through  stifling  fumes  he  carotf^ 
Through  streams  of  smoke  and  deluges  of  flame  > 
There,  while  in  vain  he  breath'd  the  fires  around. 
His  trembling  prize  the  great  Alcides  found ; 
limb  lock'd  in  limb,  from  earth  his  feet  he  rends. 
And  on  the  ground  bis  monstrous  bulk  extends ; 
Strangled  the  struggling  fbe  with  matchless  might. 
And  nom  their  caverns  tore  the  balls  of  sight 
Thus  the  huge  fiend,  exhausted,  breathless,  tir'd* 
Loud  bellowing,  in  th'  Herculean  grasp  eiqpir'd* 
The  god  then  bunt  the  gates  f  and  open  lie 
The  den's  vast  depths,  all  nidted  to  the  riiy. 
Th'  expanded  caves  dismiss  th'  imprlson'd  prey 
From  tiie  black  darksome  dungeon  to  the  day. 
Forth  by  the  fbet  the  crowds  the  monster  dr«w  %. 
On  his  huge  size  they  feast  their  eager  view  j 
His  shaggy  limba,  hit  dreadful  eyes  admire. 
And  gaping  throat,  that  breath*d  infernal  fire. 
*'  From  that  blest  hour  th'  Arcadian  tribe* 
bestow'd 
These  solemn  hononis  on  their  gnardlaii  god. 
Potitius  first,  his  gratitude  to  prove, 
Ador'd  Alcides  in  the  sfaady  grove ; 
And,  with  the  old  Pinarian  tmcrtd  line. 
These  ahars  rait'd,  and  paid  the  rites  divine. 
Rites,  which  our  foan  for  ever  shall  maintain 
And  ever  sacrad  shall  the  grove  remain  ; 
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#0016  thai,  with  m  to  great  Alcides  pray. 
And  crown  your  beads,  and  solemnize  the  day. 
Invoke  our  comnion  god  with  hymns  divine. 
And  from  the  goblet  poor  the  generous  whie." 
Be  said,  and  with  the  poplar's  sacred  boughs, 
like  great  Alcides,  binds  hb  hoary  brows ; 
RaisM  the  crownM  goblet  high  in  open  view  t 
With  him,  the  guests  the  holy  rite  punue. 
And  on  the  board  the  rich  libation  threw. 

Now  from  before  the  rhiing  shades  of  night, 
Roli'd  down  tbe  steep  of  He«v*n,  the  beamy  light 
Clad  in  the  fleecy  spoils  of  sheep,  proceed 
The  holy  priests ;  Potitius  at  their  head. 
With  flaming  brands  and  oflerings,  march  the  trab, 
And  bid  the  hallowed  altars  blaze  again ; 
With  care  the  eopious  viands  they  dispose ; 
And  for  their  goesti  a  second  b«uaquet  rose. 
The  fires  curl  high ;  the  £alii  dance  around 
To  sacred  strains,  with  shady  poplars  crown'd. 
The  quires  of  old  and  young,  in  lofty  layi. 
Resound  great  Hercules'  immortal  praise. 
How  first,  his  infant  bands  the  snakes  o'erthrew, 
That  Juno  sent ;  and  the  dire  monsters  slew, 
'H'hat  mighty  cities  next  his  arms  destroy, 
Th'  CEchalian  walls,  and  stately  towers  of  Troy. 
The  thousand  labours  of  the  hero's  hands, 
Ei^oin'd  by  proud  Eurystheus'  stem  commands. 
And  Jove's  revengeful  queen.     Tby  matchless 

might 
O'ercame  the  cloud-bom  Centanrs  in  the  fight ; 
Hylseus,  Pholus  sunk  beneath  thy  feet. 
And  the  grim  bull,  whose  rage  dispeopled  Crete* 
Beneath  thy  arm  the  Nemean  monster  fell ; 
Tby  arm  with  terrour  fiU*d  the  realms  of  Hell ; 
Ev'n  Hell's  grim  porter  shook  with  dire  dismay. 
Shrunk  back,  and  trembled  o'er  his  mangled  prey. 
No  shapes  of  danger  could  thy  soul  affright ; 
Nor  huge  Typheeus,  towering  to  the  fight. 
Nor  Lerna's  fiend  thy  courage  could  confound, 
With  all  her  hundred  heads,  that  hiss'd  around. 
Hail,  mightj  chief,  advanc'd  to  Heaven's  abodes ! 
Hail,  son  of  Jove ;  a  god  among  the  gods ! 
Be  present  to  the  vows  thy  suppliants  pay. 
And  with  a  smile  these  grateful  rites  survey. 
Thus  they — but  Cacus'  cavern  crowns  the  strain. 
Where  the  grim  monster  breath'd  his  flames  in  vain. 
To  the  gla<i  song,  the  vales,  the  woods  rebound. 
The  lofty  hills  reply,  and  echo  to  the  sound. 

The  sacred  rites  complete,  tbe  numerous  trara^ 
Back  to  the  city  bend  their  course  again. 
Trembling  with  age,  slow  moves  the  monarch  on. 
Between  the  hero  and  his  blooming  son. 
They  pass  with  pleasure  the  remains  of  day 
In  various  converse,  that  beguiles  the  way. 
Around  th'  illustrious  stranger  darts  his  sight. 
And  views  each  place  with  wonder  and  delight : 
Curious  each  ancient  monument  surveys. 
And  asks  of  every  work  of  ancient  daysi. 
Half  sunk  in  niins,  and  by  age  o'ercome— 
When  thus,  the  founder  of  majestic  Rome : 

•'  Know,  mighty  prince,  these  venerable  woods. 
Of  old,  were  haunted  by  the  silvan  gods, 
And  savage  tribes,  a  rugged  race  who  took 
Their  birth  primeval  from  tbe  stubborn  oak. 
No  laws,  no  manners  form'd  the  barbarous  race : 
But  wild,  tbe  natives  rov'd  from  place  to  place  ; 
ITntaught  and  rough,  improvident  of  gain. 
They  heap*d  no  wealth,  nor  turo'd  the  fruitful  plain. 
Their  food,  the  savage  fruits  the  forests  yield^ 
Q.r  hunted  game,  thii  fortune  of  (he  ieid. 


Till  Satnm  fled  before  victorious  Jove, 

Driv'n  down  and  banish'd  from  the  realms  aboTS. 

He  by  jost  laws  embody'd  all  the  train, 

Who  roam'd  tbe  hills,  and  drew  them  to  tbe  plain  ; 

There  fixt ;  and  Latium  call'd  the  new  abode. 

Whose  friendly  shores  conoeal'd  tbe  latent  god. 

These  realms  in  peace  the  monarch  long  controll'd» 

And  blest  the  nations  with  an  age  of  gold* 

A  second  age  succeeds,  but  darker  for, 

Dimm'd  by  the  lust  of  gain,  and  rage  of  war* 

Then  the  Sicauians  and  Amonians  came. 

And  Saturn's  realm  alternate  chang'd  her  nam^ 

Successive  tjrrants  ml'd  the  Latian  plain  ; 

Then  stem,  huge  Tybris  held  his  cruel  reign. 

The  mighty  flood  that  bathes  the  fruitful  coast. 

Received  bis  name,  and  Albula  was  lost 

I  came  the  last,  through  stormy  oceans  driv'n 

From  my  own  kingdom  by  the  hand  of  Heav'n. 

My  mother  goddess  and  Apollo  bore 

My  course  at  length  to  this  auspicious  shore." 

This  said,  the  prince  the  gate  and  altar  shows. 
That  to  his  parent,  great  Carmenta,  rose ; 
Whose  voice  foretold,  the  sons  of  Troy  should  crowa 
With  everiasting  fome  the  rising  town. 
Here,  Pan,  beneath  the  rocks  thy  temple  stood  ; 
There,  tbe  renown'd  asylum,  in  the  wood. 
Now  points  the  monaroh,  where  by  vengeful  steel, 
His  murder'd  guest,  poor,  hapless  Argus  fell ! 
Next,  to  the  Capitol  their  course  they  hold, 
Then  roof 'd  with  reeds,  but  blazing  now  with  gold* 
Ev*n  then  bcr  awful  sanctity  appear'd  ; 
llie  swains  the  local  mi^esty  rcver'd. 
All  pale  with  sacred  borrour,  they  sorrey'd 
The  solemn  mountain  and  the  reverend  shade. 
'*  Some  god,"  the  monaroh  said,  *'  some  latent  god 
Dwells  in  that  gloom,  and  haunts  the  frownmg 

wood. 
Oft  our  Arcadians  deem,  their  wondering  eyes 
Have  seen  griAt  Jove,  dread  sovereign  of  the  skies  ; 
High  o'er  their  heads,  the  god  his  egis  held. 
And  blacken'd  Heaven  with  clouds,  and  Jhook 

th'  immortal  shield ! 
In  rains  there,  two  mighty  towns,  behold, 
Rais'd  by  our  sires  !  huge  monuments  of  old  J 
Janus'  and  Saturn's  name  they  proudly  bore. 
Their  two  great  founders ! — but  are  now  no  more  1** 

Thus  they  convers'd  on  works  of  ancient  fiunet 
Till  to  the  monarch's  humble  ooorts  they  came; 
There  oxen  stalk'd,  where  palaces  are  rais'd. 
And  bellowing  herds  in  the  proud  Foram  graz'd* 
"  Lo,"  said  the  good  old  king,  •«  thbpoor  abodt 
Receiv'd  great  Hercules,  the  victor  god  I 
Thou  too,  as  nobly,  raise  thy  sonl  above 
All  pomps,  and  emulate  the  seed  of  Jove." 
With  that  the  hero's  hands  the  monarch  prest. 
And  to  the  mansion  led  hb  godlike  guest. 
There  on  a  bear's  rough  spoils  his  limbs  be  laid. 
And  swelling  foliage  heap'd  the  homely  bed. 

Now  awful  night  her  solemn  darkness  brings. 
And  stretches  o'er  the  world  her  dusky  wings; 
When  Venus,  (trembling  at  the  dire  alarms 
Of  hostile  Latium,  and  her  sons  in  arms,) 
In  those  still  moments,  thus  to  Vulcan  said, 
Reclin'd  and  leaning  on  the  golden  bed  j 
(Her  thrilling  words  her  melting  consort  move. 
And  every  accent  fans  the  flames  of  love.) 

"  When  cruel  Greece  and  unrelenting  fotc 
Conspir'd  to  sink  in  dust  the  Trqjan  state. 
As  Ilion's  doom  was  seal'd,  I  ne'er  implor'd. 
In  those  long  wars«  tha  kix>urs  of  my  lord  i 
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Nor  urgM  tnf  dear,  dear  consort  to  impart, 
Por  a  lost  empire,  bis  immortal  art ; 
Though  Priam*s  royal  ofispring  clatm'H  my  care. 
Though  much  I  sorrow'd  for  my  godlike  heir. 
Now  as  the  chief,  by  Jove's  supreme  command. 
Has  reached  at  length  the  destih'd  Latian  land ; 
To  thee,  my  guardian  pow*r,  for  aid  I  ran ; 
A  goddess  begs ;  a  mother  for  her  son. 
Oh  !  guard  tlie  hero  from  these  dire  alarms, 
Forge,  for  the  chief,  impenetrable  arms. 
See,  what  proud  cities  every  hand  employ. 
To  arm  new  hosts  against  the  sons  of  Troy ; 
On  me  and  all  my  people,  from  afar 
See  what  assembled  nations  pour  to  war ! 
Yet  not  in  Tain  her  sorrows  Thetis  shed. 
Nor  the  fair  partner  of  Tithanus*  bed, 
When  they  implor'd  my  lord  of  old  to  gract 
With  arms  immortal  an  inferior  race. 
Hear  then,  nor  let  thy  queen  in  vain  implore 
•  The  gift,  those  gocldesses  obtain'd  before.*' 

This  said ;  her  arras,  that  match  the  winter  snows. 
Around  her  unresolving  lord  she  throws  j 
When  lo  !.  more  rapid  than  the  lightning  flies, 
That  gilds  with  momentary  beams  the  skies. 
The  thrilling  flames  of  love,  without  control, 
Flew  through  the  s6oty  god,  and  fir'd  his  soul. 
With  conscious  joy  her  conquest  she  descry'd  ; 
When,  by  her  charms  snbdo'd,  her  lord  rrplyM : 

"  Why  all  thesi> reasons  urg»d,  my  mind  tomovej 
When  snch  your  beauties,  and  so  fierce  my  love ! 
Long  since,  at  your  request,  my  ready  care, 
In  Troy*s  fam'd  fields,  had  armM  your  son  for  war. 
Nor  did  the  high  decrees  of  Jove  and  fate 
Boom  to  so  swift  a  fall  the  Dardan  state ; 
Bat,  ten  years  more,  old  Priam  might  enjoy 
Th*  imperial  sceptre,  and  the  throne  of  Twy. 
Yet,  if -our  queen  is  bent  the  war  to  wage. 
Her  sacred  cause  shall'all  our  art  engage. 
The  noblest  arms  our  potent  skill  can  frame, 
With  breathing  bellows  or  the  forming  flame, 
Or  polished  steel,  refulgent  to  behold, 
Or  mingled  metals,  damask'd  o'er  with  gold, 
Shall  grace  the  chief:  thy  anxious  fears  give  o'er, 
And  doubt  thy  interest  in  my  love  no  more." 

He  spoke;    and,    fir'd  with  transport  by  her 
charms, 
Clasp'd  the  fWr  goddess  hi  his  eager  arms  : 
'nien  pleas'd,  and  panting  on  her  bosom  wy. 
Sunk  in  repose,  and  all  dissolved  away ! 
But  rose  refresh'd,  impatient  from  the  bed, 
When  half  the  silent  hours  of  night  were  fled : 
What  time  the  peor  laborious  fi*ugal  dame, 
Who  plies  the  distaff,  stirs  the  d3ring  flame ; 
Employs  her  handmaids  by  the  winimg  Kght, 
And  lengthens  out  their  task  with  half  the  night  J 
Thus  to  her  children  slie  divides  the  bread, 
And  guards  the  honours  of  her  homely  bed: 
So  to  his  task,  before  the  dau-n,  retires 
From  soft  repose  the  father  of  the  fires. 

Amid  th'  Hesperian  and  Sicilian  flood 
All  black  with  smoke,  a  rocky  island  stood. 
The  dark  Vulcanian  land,  the  region  of  the  god. 
Here  the  grim  Cydops  ply,  in  vaults  profound. 
The  huge  JEoWnn  forge,  that  thunders  round. 
Th*  eternal  anvils  ring  the  dungeon  o'er  j 
From  side  to  side  the  fiery  caverns  roar,     fb'ows ; 
lioud  groans  the  mass  beneath  their  ponderous 
Fierce  bams  the  flame,  and  the  full  flirnace  glows. 
To  thit  dark  region,  from  the  bright  abode, 
With  speed  impetuous  flew  the  fiery  god. 


Tli»  alternate  blows  the  brawfiy  breihreif  ^l  j 
Thick  burst  the  sparttles  Itom  the  tortur*d  steefJ 
Huge  strokes,  ro«gh  9teropes  and  Brobtes  gave; 
And  strong  Pyracmon  shook  the  gloomy  cave. 
Before  theh-  sovereign  eame,  the  Cydops  strot4 
^Ith  eager  speed,  to  fbrgc  a  bolt  for  Jove, 
Such  as  by  Heaven's  almighty  terd  are  hurlM, 
All  charg'd  with  iengemce  on  a  guilty  world. 
Beneath  theit  hands,  tremendous  t»  survey » 
Half  rough,  halfform*d,  the  dreadful  engine  lay : 
Three  points  of  rain ;  three  forks  of  hail  consphe; 
Three  arm'd  with  wmd ;  and  three  wefe  barb'd  with 

fire^ 
The  mass  they  tempered  thick  with  livid  rays. 
Fear,  wrath  and  terrour,  and  the  lightning's  bU»e. 
With  equal  speed,  a  second  train  prepare 
The  irapid  chariot  for  the  god  of  war ; 
The  thund'ring  wheeb  and  axles,  that  excite 
The  madding  nations  to  the  rage  ef  fight. 
Some,  m  a  fringe,  the  bumiah'd  serpents  roll'd 
Round  the  dread  aegis,  bright  with  scales  of  gold  j 
The  horrid  «gis,  great  Minerva's  shield. 
When,  in  her  wrath,  she  takes  the  laul  field. 
All  charg'd  with  curiing  snakes  the  boss  they  rws^d^ 
And  the  grim  Gorgon's  head  tramendooB  blaz'd^ 
In  agonising  pains  the  monster  frown'd. 
And  roll'd,  in  death,  her  fiery  eyes  around. 

"  Throw,  threw  your  tasks  aside,"  the  sov'ereigs 
"  Arms  for  a  godlike  hero  must  be  mirfe.  [said ; 
Fly  to  the  work  befbre  the  dawn  of  day ;  [play !»» 
Your  speed,  your  strength,  and  all  your  skill  dia* 

Swift  as  the  word,  (his  orders  to  p«fsae) 
To  the  black  labours  of  the  forge  they  flew ; 
Vast  heaps  of  sted  m  the  deep  furnace  roll'd. 
And  bubblingstreamsof  brass,  and  fioodaefmehad 

gold. 
The  brethren  first  a  glorious  sWdd  prepare. 

Capacious  of  the  whole  RutuUan  war. 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  the  blasiug  buokler  frame ; 
Some  with  huge  bellows  lOUse  the  roaring  flame  t 
Some  m  the  stream  the  hfsslffg  metals  dfown'd ; 
From  vault  to  vaoH  the  thutaKring  strokes  tebound^ 
And  the  deep  caves  rebellow  to  the  sound. 
Exact  in  time  each  ponderous  hamra«r  plays  j 
In  time  their  arms  the  giant  brethien  raise, 
And  turn  the  glowhag  masaa  thousand  ways. 

These  cares  employ  the  fether  of  the  fires : 
Meantime  Hvander  from  his  eooch  retires, 
X^fPd  by  the  purple  beams  of -mofB  away, 
And  tunefnl  birds,  that  haiPd  the  dawning  day. 
First  the  warm  tunie  round  hit  Irmbs  he  threw  } 
Next  on  his  feet  the  shining  sandals  drew. 
Around  his  shoulders  flow'd  the  panther's  Inde, 
And  the  bright  sword  hung  glittering  by  his  side. 
Two  mighty  dogv,  domestte  at  his  board, 
(A  faithful  pitard)  attend  theJr  aged  lord. 
The  promis'd  aid  revolving  in  hi*  breast. 
The  careful  monareh  sought  Hs  godlike  goest. 
Who  with  Achates  rose  at  dawn  of  day, 
.And  join'd  the  king  and  Pallas  on  the  way.    [took 
Their  friendly  hands  exchanjf  d,  thdr  seats  they 
Amid  the  hall ;  and  first  Fvsnder  spoke ; 

"  Great  prince,  the  guardian  of  the  Trepan  slate! 
Who,  safe  in  thee,  defies  the  frowns  of  ftte ; 
Small  is  our  force,  and  slender  our  relief  j 
Far.  far  unworthy  such  a  glorious  chief. 
For  here,  old  Tyber  bounds  our  lends ;  and  thert 
The  Item  Ratuiians  ghxl  our  walls  with  war; 
Yet  to  our  court  khid  fortune  led  thy  way  j 
And  mighty  aids  the  wUHug  fi»tes  display  -, 
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By  me  whole  nations,  in  thy  cause  ally'd. 
Whole  hosts  in  arms  shall  gather  to  thy  side. 
For  near  these  walls,  amid  the  Tuscan  lands,  ^ 
Seated  on  rocks,  proud  AgylHna  stands. 
Rais'd  by  the  Lydiau  train,  sublime  in  air, 
A  martial  race,  and  terrible  in  war,. 
For  ages  flouri&h'd  this  ciistinguishM  town  ; 
Vast  was  her  wealth,  and  glorious  her  renown ; 
Till  stern  Mezentius  ma<le  her  sons  obey 
His  lawless  arms,  and  arbitrary  sway. 
What  tongue  can  such  barbarities  record. 
Or  count  the  slaughters  of  his  ruthless  sword  ? 
Give  him,  ye  gods  !  if  justice  you  regard, 
Give  him,  and  all  his  race,  the  due  reward  ! 
'Twas  not  enough,  the  good,  the  guiltless  bled ; 
Still  worse  ;  be  bound  the  living  to  the  dead. 
These,  limb  to  limb,  and  face  to  face  he  join'd, 
(Oh  !  monstrous  crime  of  unexampled  kind  !) 
Till  chokM  with  stench  the  ling' ring  wretches  lay. 
And  in  the  loath'd  embraces  dy'd  away. 
At  length,  their  patience  tirM,  his  subjects  rose. 
Besiege  the  tyrant,  and  his  walls  enclose, 
Subdue  his  guards,  destroy  his  friends,  and  aim 
Full  at  the  regal  towers  the  vengeful  flame  j 
While  for  defence  to  Tumus  he  withdrew, 
And  safe,  through  all  the  cloud  of  slaughter,  flew. 
But  armM  by  just  revenge,  the  Tuscan  baud 
To  death  the  royal  fugitive  demand. 
At  once  Etruria  fires  her  martial  train. 
And  all  her  sons  embattled  spread  the  plain. 
By  me  disposM,  shall  march  these  mighty  hosts 
Beneath  thy  conduct,  from  their  native  coasts, 
For  now,  ev»n  now  their  fleets  have  reach*d  the  land, 
And  the  tail  ships  are  rangM  along  the  strand; 
They  wait  the  signal,  for  the  fight  prepare ; 
Bot  thus  a  sage  retards  the  moving  war : 
'  Ye  chosen  martial  train,  the  glorious  grace 
And  flower  of  all  our  old  Mseonian  race. 
Though,  by  just  rage  inspir'd,  your  hosts  are  led 
To  pour  full  vengeance  on  your  tyrants^  head, 
No  Latian  chief  these  armies  must  command ; 
Choose  some  brave  general  from  a  foreign  land.' 

'*  With  that  their  forces  stoppM  in  these  abodes. 
Struck  with  this  awful  warning  of  the  gods. 
To  me,  their  chief  bold  Tarchon  sent,  before. 
The  crown,  and  every  type  of  regal  pow*r ; 
Me  they  request  to  lead  their  armies  on, 
Accept  the  sway,  and  fill  the  vacant  throne. 
But  for  these  silver  hairs  'tis  far  too  late 
To  mix  in  battles,  or  the  cares  of  state ; 
Vain  were  the  thoughts,  so  great  a  war  to  wage ; 
Too  rough  the  task  for  unperforming  age '; 
My  son  had  led  them,  but  his  race  withstood  : 
Born  half  a  native  by  the  mother's  blood. 
But  thou,  great  prince,  whose  years  and  sodlike  line 
Stand  well  approv'd  by  every  pow'r  divine. 
Go  thou  j  the  high  imperial  task  sustain  ; 
Go  ;  to  sure  conquest  lead  the  vengeful  train  : 
And  let  my  Pallas  by  thy  side  engage, 
Pallas,  the  joy  of  my  declining  age. 
Beneath  so  great  a  master's  forming  care. 
Let  the  dear  youth  learn  every  work  of  war  ; 
In  every  field  thy  matchless  toils  admire, 
And  emulate  thy  deeds,  and  catch  the  glorious  fire  I 
Beneath  his  standard  rang'd,  a  chosen  force 
I  send,  two  hundred  brave  Arcadian  horse ; 
And,  to  support  the  gathering  war,  my  son 
Shall  lead  an  equal  squadron  of  his  own." 

He  said  j  the  prince  and  friend,  in  cares  profound, 
)x>ng  fixt  their  eyes  with  anguish  on  the  ground, 
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Sad,  and  dejected  at  the  short  supply  $ 
Till  Venus  gave  a  signal  from  the  sky  ; 
Swift  from  the  opening  Heavens,  with  awful  totindy 
A  sudden  splendour  broke,  and  blaz'd  around. 
A  rolling  general  din  they  heard  from  far ; 
And  the  loud  Tyrrhene  tnmipcts  rend  the  air. 
While  thus,  amaz'd,  they  gaze  with  wondering 
Peal  after  peal  runs  rattling  round  the  skies,  [eyes. 
At  last  bright  clashing  arms  the  train  behold. 
That  flush  the  skies,  and  fringe  the  clouds  with  goldi 
But  soon  .%neas  knew  the  loud  alarms. 
The  promis'd  present  of  immortal  arms. 
"  To  me  alone,  my  royal  friend,"  he  cries, 
"  This  sign  beloni^,  an  omen  from  the  skiet. 
My  mother  promis'd  these  portents  in  air, 
On  the  first  opei.mg  of  the  wasteful  uar; 
To  me  she  brings,  through  yon  ethereal  road. 
Those  glorious  arms^  the  labour. of  a  god  ! 
Oh  !  what  a  gathering  storm  of  slaughter  spreadf^ 
On  yonder  hosts,  and  blackens  o*cr  their  heads  !    • 
How  Shalt  thou,  Turnus,  my  full  rage  deplore  ! 
How  shall  thy  waves,  old  Tyber,  smoke  with  gore. 
When  all  thy  streams,  encuniber'd  with  the  •  ain. 
Roll  shields,  and  helms,  and  heroes  to  the  main  1 
N'ow  let  the  perjur'd  train  their  arms  prepare ; 
Since  'tis  their  wish,  I'll  give  a  loose  to  war !" 

He  said  ;  and  from  the  sylvan  throne  retires  ^ 
Then  on  Alcides'  altar  wakes  the  fires. 
Glad  he  returns,  the  offering  to  renew, 
And  to  the  household  gods  the  victims  slew. 
To  the  same  rites  return,  with  equal  joy. 
The  hoary  monarch  and  the  youths  of  Troy. 
Then  to  the  ships  he  bends  his  course  again. 
There  culls  the  flower  of  all  the  warrior  train. 
To  wait  him  to  the  field  ;  the  rest  he  sen  is 
With  the  glad  tidings  to  his  son  and  friends. 
Smooth  o'er  the  waves  the  painted  vessels  glide. 
And  with  the  ^t. earn  move  getttly  down  the  tide. 
Steeds  arc  prcpar'd  to  mount  the  Trojan  train. 
And  speed  their  progress  to  the  Tuitcan  plain. 
But  to  their  prince  a  courser  was  aii*.ign'd. 
Of  matchless  spirit  and  ^uperiour  kind. 
The  bounding  steed  a  lion's  spoils  enfold. 
With  paws  dependent,  sheath'd  in  shining  gold. 

Straight  through  the  city  flies  the  loud  report 
Of  tfoops  advancing  to  the  Tuscan  coprt 
The  shrieking  matrons  weary  Heav'n  with  pray'r^ 
Near  and  more  near  they  view,   in  wild  despair. 
The  horrid  image  of  gigantic  war. 
The  good  old  monarch  then  embrac'd  his  sOn, 
And  with  a  flood  of  tender  tears  begun  : 

"  Oh  !  would  almighty  Jove  once  more  renew 
That  vigorous  strength  of  youth,   which  once  1 

knew; 
When,  by  this  hand,  beneath  her  rocky  wall, 
Pneneste  saw  her  vanquish'd  armies  fall ; 
When,  victor  of  the  field,  and  crown'd  with  fame. 
With  piles  of  hostile  shields,  I  fed  the  flame. 
And  sent  great  Herilus,  of  matchless  might, 
Their  martial  monarch,  to  the  shades  of  night  { 
On  whom,  descend*»d  from  celestial  blood. 
Three  livc^  his  goddess  mother'  had  bestow'd. 
Wond'rous  to  tell  1  the  warrior  thrice  was  slain. 
As  oft  reviv'd,  and  arm'd,  and  fought  again. 
Thrice,  though  renew'dfor  fight,  the  monarch  bled. 
And  thrice,  of  all  his  arms  I  stripp'd  the  dead. 
Such  were  I  now — not  all  these  dire  alarms. 
Dangers, or  deaths,  should  tear  me  from  thy  arms: 


^FerOnia^ 
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Nor  had  Mezen^oB  thus  bis  slaughters  spread, 
Thus  heap*d  with  wrongs  thy  father's  aged  head ; 
I;for  thus  unpunished  stretched  his  rage  abhorr'd 
O'er  towns,  dispeopled  by  his  wastel^  sword. 
Bat  hear,  ye  goids !  and  Heaven's  great  ruler,  hear, 
Vn^ith  due  regard,  a  king's  and  father's  pray'r ! 
My  dear,  dear  Pallas,  if  the  fatra  ordain 
Safe  to  return,  and  bless  these  eyes  again : 
With  age,  pain,  sickness,  this  one  blessing  give ; 
On  this  condition  I'll  endure  to  live. 
But  oh  !  if  fortune  has  decreed  his  doom. 
Now,  now,  by  death,  prevent  my  woes  to  come ; 
Now,  while  my  hopes  and  fears  uncertain  flow ; 
Now,  ere  she  lifts  her  hand  to  strike  the  blow  ; 
While  in  these  feeble  arms  I  strain  the  boy. 
My  sole  delight,  my  last  surviving  joy! 
Ei«  the  sad  news  of  his  untimely  doom 
Must  bow  his  hoary  head  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb !" 
With  these  last  words  he  swoon'd,  and  sunk  away ; 
His  servants  to  the  couch  their  breathless  lord 
oobvey. 
Now  through  the  opening  gates  the  warriors  ride, 
JBaet  ■  first.  Achates  by  his  side. 
The  Trojan  chie£i  succeed  :  amid  the  train 
Young  Pallas  towers,  conspicuous  o'er  the  plain. 
All  bright  his  military  purple  flow'd ; 
His  pdish'd  arms  with  golden  splendours  glow'd. 
So,  bath'd  in  ocean,  with  a  vivid  ray 
Flames  the  refulgent  star  that  leads  the  day : 
Wide  through  the  sky,  before  the  sacred  light 
Break,  and  disperse  the  scattering  shades  ci  night 
High  f>n  the  battlements  the  mothMsrs  stand. 
And,  from  the'towers,  survey  the  martial  band. 
Through  the  thick  woods,  embody'd  in  array. 
The  glittering  squadrons  take  the  nearest  way. 
Loud  shouts  arise  j  the  thundering  coarsen  bound 
Tlirough  clouds  of  dust,  and  paw  the  trembling 
A  mighty  grove,  rever'd  for  ages  stood      [ground. 
'  Where  Ceere  views  with  pride  her  rolling  flood  : 
Hills  dad  with  6r,  to  guard  the  hallow'd  bound, 
Kmc  in  the  majesty  of  darkness  round. 
In  times  of  old,  the  pious  Arpve  trauH 
The  first  possessore  of  the  Latian  plain, 
To  the  great  guardian  ^  of  the  fields,  had  made 
For  ever  sacred  the  devoted  shade, 
And»  on  hit  solemn  day,  their  annual  offerings  paid. 
Kot  far  from  hence  the  Tuscan  host  dispread 
Their  mighty  camp,  with  Tarchon  at  their  head. 
From  the  tall  towering  point  in  full  survey, 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  vale,  th'  embattled  army  lay. 
Hither  Aneas,  with  his  band,  succeeds ; 
The  train,  refresh'd,  release  the  panting  steeds. 

Meantime  his  beauteoos  mother,  from  on  higb. 
Had  brought  the  blazing  present  down  the  sky. 
By  the  cool  stream  the  hero  she  survey'd  ^ 

Within  the  winding  vale,  and  thus  she  said : 

**  Behold  the  promis'd  arms ;  in  every  port 
By  Vulcan  labour'd  with  immortal  art. 
Now  dare  thy  foes,  collected  in  thy  might. 
Now  call  the  haughty  Tumus  to  the  fight.'* 
Then  the  fair  qu'ecn  her  joyful  son  embrac'd. 
And  b^  an  oak  the  radiant  burthen  plac'd. 
The  wondering  chief  with  sudden  rapture  glow'd. 
Struck  with  the  glorious  labours  of  the  god. 
Astonish'd  at  the  blazing  arms  he  stands. 
And,, one  by  one,  he  pois'd  'em  in  his  hands. 
Thesvord,  with  death  all  pointed,  he  admires, 
Attd  the  proud  hein,  that  shoots  a  length  of  fires. 


The  mighty  eordet  cast  a  vivid  ray ;    -  , 

With  scales  of  brass  and  sanguine  cokmrs  giy  ; 
And,  like  a  flaming  cloud,  refulgent  shone, 
Pierc'd  with  the  glancmg  glories  of  the  Sun. 
The  polishM  greaves  his  manly  thighs  enfold. 
With  mingled  metals  wrought  and  dubtile  gold. 
With  joy  the  weighty  spear  the  prince  beheM  ; 
But  most  admir'd  the  huge  myrterious  shield ; 
For  there  bad  Vulcan,  skill'd  In  tunes  to  com^ 
Display'd  the  triumphs  of  immortal  Rome ; 
There  all  the  Julian  line  the  god  had  wrought. 
And  charg'd  the  gold  with  battles  yet  nnfonght. 
Here  in  a  verdant  cave's  embow'ring  shade. 
The  fostering  wolf  and  martial  twins  *  were  laid  ; 
Th' mdulgent  mother,  haK  reclio'd  along» 
While  at  her  dugs  the  sportive  infisnts  hung, 
Look'd  fondly  back,  and  fbrm'd  'em  with  her 

tongue.  [dame^ 

Next  Rome  appear'd;  here  shriek  the  Sabine 
Surpris'd,  and  ravish'd  at  her  solemn  games. 
In  arms  the  Cures  with  their  king  appear, ' 
And  wage  with  infant  Rome  a  sudden  war. 
At  length  agreed,  from  fight  the  monarehs  cease. 
And,  at  the  shrine  of  Jove,  conclude  the  peace. 
Each  king  beside  the  bleeding  victhn  stands. 
With  lifted  eyes,  a  goblet  in  bis  hands. 
Here  the  mad  coursers  flew  the  forest  o'er. 
And,  limb  from  limb,  the  peijur'd  Metins  tore. 
As  vengeful  Tullus  drags  him  through  the  wood. 
The  sculptured  trees  are  all  bedropp'd  with  blood* 

Here  proud  Porsenna,  with  his  martial  train. 
Bids  Rome  receive  her  banish'd  king  again. 
Her  noble  sons,  surrounded  with  alarms. 
Fly,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  arms. 
While  gkMrious  Codes  all  his  boat  withstood. 
And  Cloelia  broke  ber  chinas,  and  swam  the  flood. 
With  ftirious  k)oks,  tremendous  to  behoM, 
The  raging  monareh  frown'd,  and  storm'd  in  gold. 

There,  for  the  Capitol,  brave  Manlius  strove, 
Fought  like  a  god,  and  look'd  a  second  Jove. 
There  stood  thy  palace,  Romulus,  (decreed 
The  seat  of  empire)  roof 'd  with  homely  reed, 
liere  fled  the  silver  goose  through  courts  of  gold. 
And,  cackling  loud,  th'  approaching  Gauls  foretold. 
Through  the  thick  forest  move  the  hostile  pow'rs, ' 
Apd,  favour'd  by  the  night,  invade  the  tow'is. 
Fair  golden  tresses  grace  the  comely  train. 
And  every  warrior  wears  a  golden  chain. 
Embroider'd  vests  their  snowy  limbs  enfold ; 
And  their  rich  robes  are  all  adom'd  with  gcM, 
Two  Alpine  spears  with  martial  pride  they  wield. 
And  guard  thehr  bodies  with  an  ample  shield* 
The  Salii  next  in  solenm  garbs  advance; . 
And  naked  here  the  mad  Luperei  dance. 
The  pledge  of  future  empire  from  the  sky. 
The  sacred  targe  strikes  dazzling  on  the  eye. 
In  stately  cars  the  pious  matrons  rode. 
Who  sav'd  their  country,  and  appeas'd  the  god. 
'  Far  hence  remov'd,  appear  the  realms  below,    . 
The  horrid  mansions  of  eternal  woe ; 
Where  howl  the  damn'd ;  where  Catiline  in  chains 
Roars  from  the  dark  abyss,  in  endless  pains ; 
Sees  the  grim  furies  all  around  him  spread. 
And  the  Uack  rock  still  trembling  o'er  his  head. 
But  in  a  separate  space  the  just  remain ; 
And  awful  Cato  rules  the  godlike  tram. 
Full  in  the  midst,  majestically  rolt'd 
The  solenm  ocean,  wrought  m  figu^d  gold  : 

^  RoBWilui  and  BiifHrai» 
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Iftvt  hauj  vtvci  cori  hi^  on  every  side, 
And  silrer  dolphins  cut  the  s^ble  tide. 

Amid  the  flood,  two  navies  rose  t»  sisrht. 
With  beaks  of  brass;  th'  immortal  Actian  fight  !^ 
All  charg'd  with  war  the  boiling  billows  roll'd. 
And  the  vast  ocean  flam'd  with  arms  of  gold. 
Here  leads  divine  Augustus,  through  the  floods* 
The  aoBs  of  Rome,  her  fitthers  and  her  gods : 
From  his  high  stem  the  martial  scene  surveys. 
While  streammg  splendours  round  his  temples 

blaze; 
His  sparkling  eyes  a  keener  glory  shed. 
Than  his  great  father's  star,  that  glitters  o'er  his 
head. 
Next,  with  kind  gales,  the  care  of  every  god, 
Agrippa  leads  his  squadron  through  the  flood. 
A  natal  crown  adorns  the  warrior's  brows,       , 
And  fierce  he  pours  amid  tb*  embattled  foes. 

There  brings  proud  Antony  bis  various  bands, 
Prom  distant  nations,  and  from  barbarous  lands. 
Dispeopled  Egypt  fills  the  watery  plain. 
And  the  whole  Eastem  world  overspreads  the  main. 
But  O ! — the  curse  of  Rome,  the  shame  of  war. 
His  Pharian  consort^  follows  in  the  rear  ! 

Rush  the  fierce  fleets  to  fight !  beneath  their  oars 
And  clashing  beaks,  the  foaming  ocean  roars  ! 
All  big  with  war  the  floating  castles  ride. 
In  bulk  enormous,  o*er  the  yielding  tide ; 
The  frothy  surge  like  moving  mountains  sweep, 
Or  isles  uprooted,  rolling  round  the  deep. 
Spears,  darts,  and  flaqaes,  fly  furious  o'er  the  maip ; 
The  fields  of  Neptune  take  a  crimson  stain. 
The  beauteous  queen,  amidst  the  dire  alarms^ 
With  her  loud  timbrels  calls  her  host  to  arms. 
Flies  to  the  fight,  nor  sees  the  snakes,  that  wait 
And  hiss  behind,  dread  ministers  of  fate  ! 
Against  great  Neptune,  in  his  strength  array'd. 
And  beauteous  Venus,  and  the  blue-«y*d  n«id. 
Engage  the  dog  Anubis,  on  the  floods. 
And  the  lewd  herd  of  ^^ypt's  monster  gods. 
In  polish'd  steel,  conspicuous  from  afar. 
Amid  the  tumult  storms  the  god  of  war. 
Her  nrfies  all  rent,  with  many  an  ample  stride. 
Grim  Discord  stalk'd,  triumphant,  o'er  the  tide. 
Next,  with  her  bloody  scourge,  Bellona  flies. 
And  leads,  in  fatal  pomp,  the  furies  of  the  skies. 

Meantime,  enthrou'd  on  Actium's  towering  height. 
The  god  of  day  surveys  the  raging  fight. 
And  bends  his  twanging  bow.    With  sudden  dread, 
At  the  dire  signal,  aH  Arabia  fled : 
At  once  retire,  in  wild  confusion  huri'd, 
Egypt,  and  all  th'  assembled  Eastern  world. 
Amid  the  slaughters  of  the  fight  was  seen. 
Pale  with  the  fears  of  death,  the  Pharian  queen; 
Aghast,  she  calls  the  kind  propitious  gales 
To  speed  her  flight ;  and  spreads  her  silken  sails. 
The  god  displayed  her  figure,  full  m  view. 
As  o'er  the  floods  with  western  winds  she  flew. 
While  sunk  in  grief,  the  mighty  Nile  bemoans 
The  shame  and  slaughter  of  his  vaoqnishM  sons. 
He  saw  the  rout ;  his  mantle  he  uflroird. 
Spread  forth  his  robes,  and  open'd  evi^ry  fold, 
Expanded  wide  his  arms,  wi^  timely  care. 
And  in  his  kind  embrace  received  the  flying  war. 

Now  moves  great  Cosar,  (all  his  foes  overcome) 
'With  three  proud  triumphs,  thro'  imperial  Rome  ; 
Aad  pajTS  iounortal  honours  to  the  skies: 
Beteld  at  once  three  hundred  templet  viM^ 

iCtoopatia. 


The  streets  resound  with  shbdts  and  aslemn  games; 
And  to  the  temples  throng  the  Roman  dames 
With  ardent  pray'rs :  higli  altsQre  rise  around ; 
And  wkh  the  blood  of  victims  smokes  the  ground. 
He  sits  eathron'd  inPhmbus*  Parian  fone ; 
In  ranks  before  him  pass  the  vanqHish'd  train. 
While  be  accepts  the  gtfb  that  crown  his  toils. 
And  hangs  sn  high  the  ooosecrated  spoils. 
Before  the  victor  move  the  mighty  throngs. 
With  dilfereot  habits  and  discotdanttongoei. 
Here  pass,  distiagnish'd  by  the  god  of  fire. 
The  sons  of  Afric,  in  their  loose  attire  i 
The  Carians  march ;  the  bold  Numidtans  ride  | 
The  QeloDS  shine  with  quivers  at  their  side. 
Here  crowd  the  DasB ;  and  the  nations,  thersi 
From  Earth's  last  ends  assembled  to  the  war. 
Here«  with  diminish'd  pride,  Euphrates  mourns ; 
There  the  maim'd  Rhine  bemoans  bis  l>roken  horns : 
And  fierce  Araxes,  bridg'd  of  old  in  vaia. 
Now  bends,  submiaave,  to  the  Roman  chai^ 

Such  was  the  glorious  gift  in  every  part 
By  Vulcan  finish'd  with  immortal  art : 
(The  forms  nnkaown,  that  grac'd  its  ample  field) 
The  prince  with  joy  surveys  the  story'd  shield  ; 
Aloft  he  bears  the  triumplis  yet  to  come. 
The  foctnoss  sf  his  race,  the  Istes  of  mighty  Rome. 
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1\mKrf  takes  advantage  of  iBneas's  absence, 
attempts  to  fire  his  ships,  (which  aretrahsformei 
into  seanaymphs)  and  assaults  his  camp.  The 
TW^ans,  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  send 
Nisus  and  Euryalus  to  recall  £neas,  which  fur- 
nishes the  poet  with  that  admirable  episode  of 
their  friendship,  generosity,  and  conclusion  of 
their  adventures.  In  the  morning,  Tumns  pushes 
the  siege  with  vigour;  and,  hearing  that  the 
Trojans  had  opened  a  gate,  he  runs  thither,  and 
breaks  into  the  town  writh  the  enemies  he  pur* 
sues.  The  gates  are  immediately  closed  upon 
him ;  and  he  fights  his  way  thvough  the  town 
to  the  river  Tyber.  He  is  forced  at  last  to  leap^ 
armed  as  he  is,  into  the  river,  and  swims  to  his 
camp. 

Thos  while  the  prince  collects  auxiliar  hosts. 
And  leads  new  armies  from  the  Tuscan  coasts ; 
Dispatch'd  by  Heav'n's  great  empress  from  the 
The  goddess  of  the  bow  to  Tomus  flies ;        [skies, 
Where,  cover'd  jrith  the  shade,  he  made  abode 
In  his  old  grandsire's  consecrated  wood ; 
There,  as  at  ease  reclin'd  the  godlike  man. 
Her  rosy  lips  she  opcn'd,  and  begad: 

"  Turnus,  this  kind  au^ncious  hour  bestows 
What  scarce  a  god  could  promise  to  thy  vows  i 
For  lo !  the  Trojan  chief  has  parted  hence. 
And  for  new  succours  courts  tb'  Arcadian  prince. 
Thence  to  tlie  Tuscan  coasts  his  course  be  bends. 
And  leaf«  Mpoa'd  his  walls,  hisfi^cts,  md  friends. 
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Npw,  while  the  L3rcliatn  in  his  caase  unite. 
And  the  raw  peasants  gather  to  the  fight ; 
Call,  call  the  fiery  coarsers,  and  the  car  j 
Fly^-storro  his  camp—and  give  a  loose  to  war.'* 
This  said,  with  levell'd  wings  she  mounts  on  high. 
And  cuts  a  glorious  rainbow  in  the  sky. 

He  knew  the  fehr ;  his  lifted  hands  he  spread. 
And  with  these  words  pursu'd  her  as  she  fled : 
"  Bright  beauteous  goddess  of  the  Tarious  bow, 
MTiat  pow'r  dispatched  thee  to  the  world  below  ? 
What  splendours  open  to  my  dazzled  eyes  I. 
What  floods  of  glory  bunt  from  all  the  skies ! 
And  lot  the  Heavens  divine,  the  planets  roll  i 
Thick  shine  the  stars,  and  gild  the  glowing  pole  I 
Caird  by  these  omens  to  the  field  of  blood, 
I  follow  to  the  war  the  great  inquiring  god  V* 

•Raptur'd  he  said,  and  sought  the  limpid  tide, 
Where  gurgling  streams  in  silver  currents  glide ; 
There  cleansM  his  hands,  then  raismg  high  in  air. 
To  ev'ry  god  addrest  his  ardent  prayer.  ^ 

And  now,  all  gay  and  glorious  to  behold, 
Kicb  in  embroidered  vest^,  and  arms  of  gold,  ^ 
On  sprightly  prancing  steeds,  the  mMial  train 
Spread  wide  their  ranks  o'et  all  th>  embattled 

plain.  * 
The  van  with  great  Messapus  at  il&eir  head ; 
The  deep'ning  rear  the  sons  of  Tyrrhcus  led. 
Breve  Tumus  flames  .in  arms,  supremely  tall, 
Towers  in  the  centre,  and  outshines  them  all. 
Silent  they  march  beneath  their  godlike  guide : 
So  mighty  Ganges  feads,  with  awful  pride. 
In  icv^Q  large  streams,  bis  swelling  solemn  tide : 
So  Nile,  composed  within  his  banks  again,^ 
Moves  in  slow  pomp,  mijestic,  to  the  main. 

Troy  saw  from  far  the  black'ning  cloud  arise : 
Then  from  the  rampart's  height  Caicus  cries : 
•*  See,  see,  my  friends,  yon  dusky  martial  tjrain. 
Involved  in  cloUds,  and  sweeping  o*er  the  plain  ! 
To  arms — the  foes  advance — ^your  swords  prepare  ! 
FJy  !— mount  the  ramparts,  atid  repel  the  war  1" 
With  shouts  they  run ;  they  gather  at  the  call  j 
They  close  the  gates  f  they  n^ount;  they  guard 

-  the  wall.  1 

For  so  th*  experienced  prince  had  ch«rg*d  the  host, 
When  late  he  parted  for  the  Tuscan  coast ; 
Whate'er  befel,  their  ardour  to  restrain, 
Trust  to  their  walls,  nor  tempt  the  open  plain. 
There,  though  with  «hame  and  wrath  their  bosoms 

glow., 
Shut  in  their  tow'rs,  they  waitth'  embattled  foe. 
But  mighty  Turnus  rode  with  rapid  speed. 
And  furious  spurred  his  dappled  lluracian  steed  i 
Eager  before  the  tardy  squadroas  fljew 
To  reach  the  wall ;  and  aoon  appear^dln  view 
(With  twice  ten  noble  waiTtors  close  behind)  ; 
His  crimson  crest  streamed  dreadful  in  the  wind, 
•*  Who  first,"  he  cry»d, "  with  me  the  foe  will  dare  ?" 
Then  hurl'd  a  dart,  the  signal  of  the  war. 
Loud  shout  his  train ;  deep  wonder  seizM  them  all, 
-Tb  sec  the  Trojans  skulk  behind  their  wall ; 
Safe  in  their  tow'rs  their  forces  they  bestow, 
Nor  take  the  fi^W^  nor  meet  th'  approaching  foe. 

Now  furious  Turous,  thundering  round  the  plain, 
Tries  every  post  and  pass,  but  tries  in  vain 
As,  beat  by  tempests,  and  by  famine  bold. 
The  prowling  wolf  attempu  the  nightly  fold ; 
Ix)dg»d  in  U»€  guarded  field  beneath  their  dams, 
.  Safe  from  the  savage,  bleat  the  tender  lambs ; 
The  monster  meditates  the  fleecy  brood ; 
Vrt  ^wli  with  bunker,  and  rqw  thinU  for  blood  i 


Rooms  routed  the  fences  that  the  pike  cotttaHi^ 
And  madly  rages  at  the  flock  in  vain : 
Thus,  as  ih*  embattled  towers  the  chief  detciiea» 
Rjige  fires  his  soul,  and  flashes  from  his  eyes  i 
Nor  entrance  can  he  find,  nor  force  the  train 
From  the  close  trench,  to  combat  on  the  plaiii. 
But  to  their  fleet  he  bends  his  furious  way. 
That,  cover*d  by  the  floods  and  ramparU,  lay 
Beside  the  camp — He  calls  for  burning  brandf^ 
And  rai&*d  a  pine  alUflamfaig  ra  his  hands. 
His  great  example  the  bold  troop  inspires ; 
They  rob  tlie  hearths;  they  huri  the  misuve fires : 
The  black'nhig  smokes  hi  curHng  volumes  rise. 
With  hovering  clouds  of  cindeia,  to  the  skies. 

OSay,  ye  Muses,  what  celestial  pow^ 
Preserved  the  navy  in  that  dreadful  hour, 
And  stopp'd  the  progress  of  the  forions  ^Ame  ? 
The  tale  is  old,  yet  of  immortal  fome ! 

The  Trojan  chief,  prepared  to  stem  the  tide. 
Had  built  his  fleet  beneath  the  hills  of  Ide ; 
When  thus  to  Jove,  in  l}eav»n's  supreme  abodes. 
Spoke  the  majestic  mother  of  the  gods : 
"  Hear,  and  our  first  request,  my  son,  accord. 
The  first,  since  Heav'n  has  own*d  yon  for  her  * 

lord. 
To  our  great  name,  and  honoured  by  onr  love. 
On  lofty  Ida  tow*n  a  stately  gtove ; 
Tall  firs  and  maples  there  for  years  have  stood« 
And 'waring  pines,  a  venerable  wood ! 
To  build  his  navy,  I  bestowM  with  joy   . 
ThelialtoVd  forest  on  the  diief  of  Thiy. 
Now  anxious  fears  disturb  my  soul  wiUi  care : , 
But  thou,  my  son,  indulge  a  mother's  pray'r^ 
Bid  seas  and  tempests  spare  the  ships  divine  ; 
Be  this  their  safety,  that  they  once  were  mine.*^ 
Thus  she— and  thus  replies  her  son,  who  roHs 
The  golden  planets  round  the  spangled  pc4es :       ' 
'*  What  would  our  mother's  rash  request  hnCend  t 
To  turn  the  fates  finom  their  determin'd  end  } 
How  !  an  imtportal  state  would  yon  demand 
For  vessels  labour'd  by  a  mortal  hand  ? 
And  shall  the  chief  in  certain  safety  ride, 
O'r  rocks,  o'er  gulfs,  and  o'er  th'  uncertain  tide  f 
A  pow'r  so  high  we  never  yet  bestow'd ; 
No — *tis  a  powV  too  boundless  for  a  god ! 
But  this  we  grant — ^when,  all  his  labours  o'er. 
The  Trojan  prince  shall  reach  the  Latian  shore^ 
Whatever  ships  the  friendly  strand  shall  gann, 
Sav'd  from  the  storms,  and  the  devouring  main. 
Know,  we  will  take  the  mortal  form  from  these> 
Each  ship  shall  l»nch,  a  goddess  of  the  seats 
And  with  her  sister  Nereids  shall  divide 
The  silver  waves,  and  bonnd  long  the  tide." 
This  said,  the  lord  of  thunder  sealM  the  vofir 
By  hb  dread  brother's  awful  streams  below  ; 
By  the  black  whirlpools  of  the  Stygian  flood ; 
Then  gave  the  sanction  of  th'  imperial  nod  ; 
The  Heav'ns  all  shook,  and  fled  before  the  god. 
Now  was  the  hour  arriv'd,  th'  appointed  date, 
Fixt  by  the  high  eternal  lawa  of  fote ; 
When  the  grent  mother  of  the  thund'rer^ame 
To  guard  her  sacred  vessels  from  the  flame. 
First  from  the  gfowmg  orient  they  descry 
A  blazing  cloud,  that  stretch'd  from  sky  to  sky  | 
The  golden  splendours  doubly  gild  the  day. 
And  high  in  air  the  tinkling  cymbals  play. 
At  length,  with  wonder,  and  religions  fear, 
A  deep  majestic  voice  the  listening  natiootf  hear  t   ^ 

**  Forbear,  forbear,  ye  sons  of  Troy,  nor  lend 
>  Your  needless  aid,  oiir  Tciteb  to  defond. 
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The  pronl  Rutuliaii  shall,  with  greater  ease, 
Burn  to  their  beds  profound  the  wat'ry  seas : 
Lanch  you,  my  ships ;  be  Nereids  of  th«  6oods  ; 
So  wills  the  mighty  mother  of  the  gods  !'' 

Swift  at  the  word,  the  sacred  ships  obey, 
From  their  loose  anchors  break,  and  bound  away ; 
Like  sportive  dolphins  plunge  beneath  the  main. 
Then  (wond'rous  1 )  rise  in  female  forms  again. 
So  many  nymphs  lanch  swiftly  from  the  shore. 
As  rode  tall  gallies  in  the  port  before. 
The  fierce  Rutulians  shook  with  wild  affright, 
£v*n  brave  Messapus  trembled  at  the  sight, . 
Nor  could  he  rule  his  steeds,  nor  check  their  rapid 

flight 
Old  murmuring  Tyber  shrunk  with  sudden  dread. 
And  to  his  source  the  hoary  father  fled. 
All,  but  the  valiant  Daunian  hero,  shook, 
Who  raisM  their  drooping  souls,  while  thus  he 

spoke: 
*'  These  omens  threat  our  foes :  (O  glorious  day !) 
Lo  !  Jove  has  snatch'd  their  last  relief  away  ! 
Lo !  from  our  dreaded  arms  their  ships  retire. 
And  vanish  swift  before  our  vengeful  fire  : 
To  Troy,  imprisonM  in  yon  narrow  coait. 
The  watVy  half  of  all  the  globe  is  lost, 
Their  flight,  the  seas  and  hostile  armies  bar ; 
The  land  is  ours ;  and  Italy  from  far 
Pours  forth  her  sons,  by  nations,  to  the  war. 
Her  favouring  oracles  let  Ilion  boast : 
On  Tumus  all  those  empty  vaunts  are  lost 
To  'scape  the  seas,  and  reach  the  Latian  land. 
Was  all,  their  fates  or  Venus  could  demand. 
My  files  now  take  their  turn ;  and  'tis  in  mine. 
For  my  lost  spouse,  to  crush  the  peijur'fi  line. 
IJke  brave  Atrides,  Til  redeem  the  dame. 
The  some  my  cause,  and  my  revenge  the  same. 
Will  Troy  then  venture  on  a  rape  once  more. 
Who  paid  so  dearly  for  the  crime  before  ? 
Sure  they  have  long  ago  the  thought  declined. 
Forsworn  the  sex,  and  curst  the  costly  kind ! 
Fools  I  will  they  trust  yon  feeble  wall  and  gate. 
That  slight  partition  lietwixt  them  and  fate. 
Who  not  long  since  beheld  their  Troy  renown*d. 
Their  god-built  Troy,  lie  smoking  on  the  ground  ! 
Fly  then,  my  friends,  and  let  us  force  the  foe ; 
Seize,  storm  the  camp,  and  lay  their  ramparts  low. 
Nor  want  we,  o'er  these  dastards  to  prevail. 
Arms  forg'd  by  Vulcan,  and  a  thousand  sail ; 
Though  to  support  their  desp'rate  cause  should  join 
Arcadia's  sous  with  all  the  Tuscan  line : 
Nor  need  the  wretches  fear,  with  vain  affright. 
The  sacred  thefts  or  murders  of  the  night 
A  robb'd  palladium,  and  an  ambushM  force, 
Lodg'd  in*  the  caverns  of  a  monstrous  horse. 
A  conquest  in  the  dark  my  soul  disclaims ; 
No — let  us  gird  by  day  their  walls  with  flames. 
Soon  shall  they  find  no  Arrive  host  appears. 
Whom  Hector  ba(Bed  ten  revolving  years. 
Now  go,  my  valiant  friends,  and  pass  away 
In  due  repast  the  small  remains  of  day  : 
But  rise,  rise  early  with  the  dawning  light, 
Fre^h  from  repose,  and  vig'rous  for  the  fight" 

Meantime  it  falls  to  great  Messapus'  care, 
71ie  ramparts  to  surround  with  fire  and  war. 
Twice  ».ev'n  Rululian  leaders  head  the  bands; 
An  hundred  spears  each  valiant  chief  commands : 
Proudly  they  march,  in  gold  and  purple  gay. 
And  crimson  crests  on  every  helmet  play,    [supine 
They  watch,  they  rest,  by  turns;  and,  stretch'd 
On  the  green  carpet,  quaff  the  gen'rous  win«. 


The  fires  gleam  round,  and  ahodt  a  ruddy  Kght  i  • 
In  plays  and  pleasures,  pass  the  jovial  night 

This  scene  the  Trojans  from  their  trenches  view  ; 
All  5ieize  their  arms,  and  to  their  ramparts  flew  i  . 
In  wild  affright  to  guard  the  i^ates  they  pour. 
Join  bridge  to  bridge  with  speed,  and  tow'r  to  tow'r. 
Thus  while  th'  endanger'd  bulwarks  they  maintainit 
Mnestheus  and  brave  Serestus  fire  the  train. 
(The  prince  had  left  to  tJieir  experienc'd  care. 
If  aught  hefel,  the  conduct  of  the  war.) 
Now  all  tlie  soldiers  to  their  posts  were  flown. 
And  in  their  turns,  successive,  guard  the  town. 

The  valiant  Nisus  took  his  lot,  to  wait 
Before  the  portal,  and  defend  the  gate. 
From  Ida's  native  woods  the  warrior  came, 
Skill'd  with  the  dart  to  pierce  the  flying  game : 
With  him  Euryalus,  who  roatch'd  in  arms 
Troy's  bravest  youths,  and  far  excell'd  in  cbannt  j 
So  young,  the  springing  down  but  juit  began 
To  shade  his  blooming  cheeks,  and  promise  man* 
These  boys  in  sacred  friendship  were  all3r'd. 
And  join'd  in  martial  labours,  side  by  side ; 
In  ev'ry  danger,  ev'ry  glory,  sbar'd ;  • 

And  both  alike  were  planted  on  the  guard. 

**  Has  Heav'n,"  cry'd  Nisus  first,  **  this  warmth 
be«tow'd  ? 
Heav'n !  or  a  thought  that  prompts  me  like  a  god> 
This  glorious  warmth,  my  friend,  that  breaks  mf 

rest? 
Some  high  exploit  lies  throbbing  at  my  breast 
My  glowing  mind  what  gen'rous  ardours  raise, 
And  set  my  mounting  spirits  on  a  blaze  ! 
See  the  loose  discipline  of  yonder  train ; 
The  lights,  grown  thin,  scarce  glimmer  firom  the 

plain  J 
The  guards  in  slumber  and  debauch  are  drown'd  j 
And  mark ! — a  gen'ral  silence  reigns  around : 
Then  take  my  thought;  the  people,  fathers,  all. 
Join  in  one  wish,  our  leader  to  recall. 
Now,  would  they  give  to  thee  the  prize  I  claim, 
(For  I  could  rest  contented  with  the  fame-^) 
An  easy  road,  methinks,  I  can  survey 
Beneath  yon  summit  to  direct  my  way." 

The  brave  Euryalus,  with  martial  pride, 
Fir'd  with  the  charms  of  glory,  thus  reply'd : 

"  And  will  my  Nisus  then  his  friend  disclaim^ 
Deny'd  his  share  of  danger  and  of  fame  ? 
And  can  thy  dear  Euryalus  expose 
Thy  life,  alone,  unguarded  to  the  foes  ? 
Not  so  my  father  taught  his  gen'rous  boy. 
Bom,  train'd,  and  season'd,  in  the  wars  of  Troy* 
And,  where  the  great  .£neas  led  the  way, 
I  hrav'd  all  dangers  of  the  land  and  sea. 
Then  too  canst  witness  that  my  worth  is.  try'd ; 
We  march'd,  we  fought,  we  conquered. side  by  side 
Like  thine,  this  bosom  glows  with  martial  flame  ^ 
Bums  with  a  scorn  of  life,  and  love  of  fame ; 
And  thinks,  if  endless  glory  can  be  sought 
On  such  low  terms,  tb%  prize  is  cheaply  boughti 
Let  no  such  jealous  fears  alarm  thy  breast : 
Thy  worth  and  valour  stand  to  all  oonfest 
But  let  the  danger  fell,"  he  cries,  <*  on  me: 
For  this  exploit,  I  durst  not  think  on  thee  ! 
No : — as  I  hope  the  blest  ethereal  train 
May  bring  me  glorious  to  thy  arms  again ! 
But  should  the  gods  deny  me  to  succeed. 
Should  I — (which  Heav'n  avtrt)— but  should  I 

bleed ; 
Live  thou  ^ — in  death  some  pleasure  that  will  give ! 
Uvefor  thy  Nisus' sake  j  1  charge  tbee^Uve. 
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Thy  bfoomtnf  yottCli  a  laager  torm  demtiMb  ;«-> 
live,  to  redeem  toy  cone  from  boitile  hands ; 
And  decent  to  the  ^lent  grave  oominend 
The  poor  remains  of  him  who  was  thy  fHend : 
Or  raise  at  least,  by  kind  remembrance  led^ 
A  lOM^nt  tomb  In  bononr  of  the  dead. 
Why  should  I  cause  thy  mother's  soal  to  know 
Such  heart-felt  pangs  ?  Unntterable  woe ! 
Thy  dear  fbnd^  mother,  who,  for  k>ve  of  thee, 
Dar'd  every  danger  of  the  land  and  sea! 
She  left  Acestes*  walls,  and  she  alone, 
TofolJowthee,  her  only,  darlbg  son  i** 

"  In  Tain,"  he  cry'd,  "  my  oonrage  you  restndn ; 
My  soul's  on  Are,  and  you  but  plead  in  Tain. 
Haste— -let  us  go  !**  he  said,  and  raised  the  guard ; 
By  tarns  tlwir  vacant  posts  the  eentries  shared. 
With  eager  speed  the  gen'roos  warriors  went, 
inflamed  with  glory,  to  the  royal  tent 

tn  silence  hnsh'd  the  whole  creation  lay, 
And  lost  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day, 
KotsoUiecbiefbof  nkm,  who  debate 
In  solemn  council  on  th*  endangered  state ; 
Propped  on  their  spears,  'their  buckleta  is  tlieir 
Amid  the  eamp  the  hoary  fathers  stand,      [band. 
And  tote  aa  iikstant  message  may  be  sent 
To  their  great  chief,  their  ruin  to  prevent. 
'tkt  friends  now  beg  admission  of  the  ooart, 
The  biishicss  ^uous,  and  of  high  import 
The  prince  commands  them  to  inform  the  train; 
And  dm  bade  Nitus  speak,  who  thus  began  t 
*'  Attend,  nor  judge,  ye  venerable  peers! 
Our  bold  adventure  by  onr  tender  yearsi 
As  yopder  bands  in  sleep  and  wine  are  drown'd. 
We,  by  kind  ehance,  a  secret  path  have  fbiad. 
Close  by  the  gate,  that  near  the  ocean  Kes ; 
The  Ares  are  thhin'd,  and  clouds  of  smoke  arise. 
If  you  permit,  since  fair  occasion  calls, 
Sale  can  we  pierce  ta  great  Evander's  walls. 
Soon  shall  our  mighty  chief  appear  again. 
Adorned  with  spoils,  and  striding  o'er  the  slain, 
liord  of  the  fteld ;  nor  can  we  miss  the  road. 
But  know  the  various  winAngs  of  the  flood ; 
For,  as  we  hnnt,  we  tee  the  turrets  rise, 
Pej»  o*er  the  vales,  and  dance  before  oqr  eyes." 

Theb  thus  AJethes,  an  Uhistrioas  sage, 
Henown'd  fbr  wisdom,  and  rever'd  fisr  age : 
**'  Ev»n  yet,  ye  guardian  gods,  your  powers  divine 
Will  spare  the  relics  of  the  Trejan  line. 
Since  you  the  bosoms  of  our  youths  inspire 
With  such  high  courage,  such  determinM  fire.** 
Then  in  his  arms  the  boys  by  turns  be  took 
With  tears  of  joy;  and,  panting,  ihns  bespoke: 
**  Oh !  what  rewards,  brave  youths,  can  be  decreed, 
What  honours,  equal  to  so  great  a  deed } 
The  best  and  fiiirest,  all  th*  applauding  skir. 
And  your  own  conscioits  virtue,  shall  supply ; 
The  next,  our  great  .fineas  will  bestow. 
And  young  Ascanius*  riper  years  shall  owe-. 
Whatever  boon  such  merit  can  receive. 
The  friend,  the  monareh,  and  the  man,  will  give.*' 

♦«  And  I,  brave  Nisns!"  cries  the  royal  boy, 
f*  ^wear  by  the  sacred  guardian  powers  of  Troy, 
My  hopes,  my  fortunes,  are  r^>ps*d  in  yow  j 
Go  then,  your  gen'roas  enter|(»rise  purfue. 
Oh  !  to  these  tonging  eyes  my  sire  testore ; 
Trom  that  blest  hour  my  sorrows  are  nf»  more. 
Two  silver  bowb,  whose  ample  margins  shine, 
All  rais'd  with  costly  scofpture,  »hall  be  thme; 
The  same  my  cdntjuering  father  brought  away, 
jilThen  low  tndust  the  iaif  Arisba lay : 


Two  glittering  tripods,  beauteoui  tob^iold, 
And  two  large  talents  of  the  purest  gold : 
With  these  a  goblet,  which  the  queen  of  Tyre 
Bestow'd  in  (^rthage  on  my  royal  sire. 
And,  whet^  these  vanqnishM  kingdoms  are  onr  own  ; 
When  my  great  lather  rooonts  the  Latian  throoc ; 
When  our  victorious  hosts  by  lot  shall  share 
The  rich  rewards^  and  glorioiM  spoils,  of  war ; 
What  late  thoa  saw*st  when  1\iraus  took  the  fieM, 
His  prancing  courser,  helm,  awl  golden  shield  ; 
That  courser,  shield,  and  helm,  of  skill  divine. 
Exempt  from  k>t,  brave  Nlsus,  shalTbe  thine. 
My  sire  wiH  give  twelve  captives  iHth  their  arms; 
Yet  more-*twe|Te  females  of  distinguished  charms  i 
And,  to  complete  the  whole,  the  wide  doifiain 
Of  the  great  Latian  lord,  a  boondleas  ptahi. 
But  tli^,  dear  3roath,  not  yet  to  manhood  grown. 
Whose  years  but  just  advance  befbre  my  osraf. 
No  fortune  henceforth  from  my  soul  shall  part. 
Still  at  my  side,  and  ever  at  my  heart, 
My  dangers,  glories,  counsels,  thonghts  to  share ! 
My  friend  in  peace,  my  brother  in  the  war  !'* 

**  Ail,  all  my  life,"  replie*  the  yootb,  *«  shaH 
like  thn  one  hour,  at  evarlasting  fisme.        [^im* 
Though  fortune  only  onr  attempt  can  blea« 
Yet  sin  my  oonrage  shall  deseive  vaao&ttk 
Butone  reward  I  ask.  before  lgt>. 
The  greatest  I  caA  ask,  or  yon  bestoMTv 
My  mother,  tender,  pfoos,  fond,  and'good. 
Sprung,  Kke  thy  own,. Horn  Priam's  rc^btodd I 
Such  was  her  love,  she  left  her  native  Troy, 
And  fair  Trinacria,  for  her  darling  boy; 
And  such  fci  Abe,  Chat  I  mtist  keep  unknowa 
From  her,  the  danger  of  so  dear  a  son : 
To  spare  her  angnish,  lo !  I  quit  the  pkoe 
Without  one  parting  kiss,  one  last  embrace ! 
By  night,  and  that  respected  hand,  I  swear. 
Her  melting  tears  are  more  than  I  can  bear ! 
For  her,  gwid  prince,  your  pity  I  implore; 
Support  her,  childless;  and  relieve  her,  poor; 
Oh  f  let  her,  let  her  find,  (when  I  am  gone). 
In  you,  a  friend,  a  guardian,  and  a  son ! 
With  that  dear  hope,  embolden'd  shall  I  go^ 
Brave  evhry  danger,  and  defy  the  foe." 

Charm'd  with  his  virtue,  all  the  Trcjan  peerft, 
Bui,  more  than  all,  Ascanius  melts  in  tears. 
To  see  the  sorrows  of  a  duteous  son. 
And  iHiisl  love,  a  love  so  like  his  own. 
**  I  promise  all,  heroic  youth  !*'  he  said, 
''  That  to  such  matchless  valour  can  be  paid  3 
Tome,  thy  mother  stni  shall  be  the  same 
Creiisa  was,  and  only  want  the  name. 
Let  fortune  good  or  ill  success  decree ; 
*Tis  merit,  sure,  to  bear  a  son  like  thee  ! 
Now  by  my  head,  my  father's  oath,  I  vow. 
Whatever  rewards  I  purpose  to  bestow. 
When  safo  return^,  on  thee,  the  same  shall  graoe 
Thy  mother,  and  thy  whole  surriring  face." 

Sospoke  the  prince;  and,  weeping  at  the  word. 
Gave  to  the  pious  youth  his  costly  sword : 
The  swotd  with  wond'rons  art  Lycaon  made  ; 
An  ivory  scabbard  sheath*d  theshhiing  Made. 
To  Nisu's,  Mnestfaeus  gave  a  lion*s  hide; 
And  a  new  helm  Alethes*  care  supplyM. 
Thus  arm'd,  they  quit  the  tent ;  th'  assembljf^waits. 
With  high  applause,  their  progress  to  the  gate^* 
Mature  in  wisdom,  for  above  his  years, 
The  fair  liilos  in  the  train  appears. 
And  sends  his  father  many  aa  ardent  prayers 
All  lost  m  iHod,  attd  scatterM  wHe  m  airt 
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With  wiMt  Uf9»  ilaughtw  shall  thtj  ImU^  the 

thai«! 
All  dfenchM  in  mint  and  sleep,  lie  stretch'd  afoand. 
The  caffctesB  soldiers  oo  the  ferdant  groand, 
Anrid  M  pile  ef  traces,  wheels,  aad  reins. 
And  empty  oers,  encnmh^riog  all  the  platos. 
Here  lie  the  scattered  ams ;  the  gobleU  there ; 
A  mad  confosioa  of  debauch  and  war.  [call ; 

"  Now,  Bow,'^  cries  Nisus  first,  **  thy  courage 
The  place,  the  hoar,  my  friend,  demands  it  afl. 
Here  lies  our  road :  while  I  the  passage  find, 
^y  thou,  aad  cautioas  watch  the  toe  behiiML 
From  side  to  side,  whole  squadrons  will  I  slay. 
Thro'  death  and  horroots  opHiing  wide  thy  way." 

With  that,  the  yonth  in  silence  drew  hit  sword. 
And  stabbM  prond  Rhamnes,  a  <fisttngaish'd  lotd; 
In  ev'iy  deep  prophetic  art  appro? 'd, 
A  king  and  angor,  and  by  Tiii«ns  lor'd. 
Oil  tiM  rich  couch  in  sinmbers  deep  he  lay. 
And,  labouring,  slept  the  full  debauch  away. 
The  fate  of  others  he  had  still  foreshown. 
But  fiidPd,  unhappy !  to  prevent  his  oihi. 

Then  on  the 'squire  of  Remus  fierce  he  fiew. 
And,  as  they  slept,  his  three  attendants  slew. 
The  driver  next ;  and  cut  his  nebk  in  twain, 
As,  midst  the  steeds,  he  slumber*d  on  the  plain ; 
Lait  on  their  lord  eroploy'd  the  deadly  steel ; 
Swift  flew  the  head ;  and  motter'd  as  it  fell. 
The  purple  blood  distaios  the  couch  around ; 
The  weft'ring  trunk  lies  beating  on  the  ground. 
Next  Lamyrus  and  Larous  meet  their  doom : 
Seta  anus  last,  in  aH  his  sprightly  bloom ; 
By  the  ku^  draught  o'erpowVd,  outstretchM  he 
Pull  half  the  night  already  spent  in  play ;       [lay, 
Far  happier  had  it  been,  if  lengtbenM  to  the  day. 

Thus  o^er  th*  unguarded  fence  by  hunger  bold, 
Springs  the  grim  lion,  and  invades  the  fold. 
Afl  dreadful,  growling  Ih  the  midnight  houn. 
The  trembling  flock  he  murdeit  and  devours ; 
While  wrapt  in  silence  lies  the  fleecy  brood, 
llie  savage  rages  in  a  foam  of  blood. 

Nor  with  1^  rage  Eoryalns  eihploy'd 
The  deadly  sword ;  but  nameless  crowds  destroy'd. 
Hebesus,  Padui,  as  they  slept,  he  gor'd  ; 
But  wakeful  Rhsesus  saw  the  slaughtering  sword : 
Behind  a  goblet  he  retirM  in  vain ; 
For  as  the  foe,  detected,  roae  again, 
The  forions  youth,  with  all  his  force  imprest, 
Plung'd  the  whole  sword,  deep-bury 'd  in  his  breast; 
With  blended  wine  and  blood  the  ground  was  dy'd ; 
The  purple  seul  came  floating  in  the  tide. 

So  vents  the  youth  hn  vengeance  on  bis  foes. 
And  scatters  death  and  slaughter  as  he  goes. 
■  Now  when  to  brave  Messapus'  tents  they  came, 
The  fires  just  glimmerM  with  a  qui v'ring .flame. 
The  train  lie  scattered,  while  the  steeds,  unbound, 
Expatiate  wide,  and  graze  the  verdant  ground. 
Then  Nisus  wam*d  him  ;  for  he  saw  the  boy 
Too  fierce  for  blood,  too  eager  to  destroy ;  ' 

**  Enough  of  death— our  swords  have  hew*d  the 
We  sund  detected  by  the  dawning  day.**         [way 

They  part ;  and  leave,  in  piles  confusedly  roll'd. 
Bright  arms,  embrokler'drobes,  and  bowls  of  gold. 
But  yet  the  fond  Euryalus  would  stay, 
Re8olv*d  to  seize  one  rich  diitingulsh'd  prey ; 
The  ^lining  trappings  Rhanmes*  coursera  borCy 
^And  the  broad  golden  bfH  the  monarch  wore. 


i»  5rauu9uii  Bi.  nm  acaui  remain  Uy 
And  last  by  war  the  fierce  Rutulians  gainU 
This  belt  he  bore,  exulting,  from  the  plain, 
And  in  gay  triumph  wore,  but  wore  in  vain  ! 
Next,  with  Mevapus'  helm,  his  brows  he  spread^ 
AdoraM  with  plumes,  that  nodded  o'er  his  head. 
Then,  flushed  with  slaughter  and  the  glorious  prey, 
They  quit  the  camp,  and  seek  a  safer  way. 
Meantime,  the  Dannian  hero  to  support, 
Advauc'd  a  legion  fipom  the  Latian  court  i 
Three  hundred  horse,  while  slow  the  foot  succeed. 
Ply  swift  before,  with  Volscens  nt  their  head. 
Now  to  the  camp  the  warriors  bend  their  way. 
And,  on  the  left,  the  hapless  youths  survey. 
Euryalus*  bright  helm  the  pair  betray'd, 
Oo  which  the  Moon  in  all  her  glory  play'd. 
*«  *Tis  not  fotnought,  those  youths  appear;  de- 
clare »»  [are; 
(Cries  the  stem  gen*i;l)  **  wl»o,  and  whence  you 
And  whither  bound ;  and  wherefore  arm'd  for  war  ?*' 
Nought  they  reply,  but  took  their  sudden  flight 
To  the  thick  forests,  and  the  shades  of  night 
But  the  fierce  warriors  spurred  their  steeds,  and 


All  ronnfi,  to  guard  the  op*nings  of  the  wood. 
O'ergrownand  wild,  the  darksome  forest  lay. 
And  trees  and  brakes  perplex'd  the  winding  way. 
Hither,  encumbered  with  his  gaudy  prize, 
Distreas>d  (ilorsralus  for  shelter  flies ; 
But  miss'd  the  turnings,  in  his  wild  surprise. 
Not  so,  swift  Nisus,  who  the  foes  declined, 
Nor  knew  th*  endanger'd  boy  was  left  behind; 
Beyond  the  onoe-fam'd  Alban  fields  he  fled. 
Where  the  fleet  coursers  of  Latinus  fed.        [plain, 
There  stood  the  mournful  youth ;  and  from  the 
Cast  a  long  look,  to  find  his  friend,  in  vain ! 
"  Where  is  Euryalus,  my  only  joy  ? 
Where  shall  I  find,*'  hecry»d,  *•  the  hapless  boy  ?*' 
Then  he  retrac*d  bis  former  steps,  and  trod. 
Once  more,  the  winding  mazes  of  the  wood. 
The  trampling  steeds  and  warriors  pour  behind. 
And  the  loud  cries  come  thick  in  ev*ry  wind. 
Here,  while  he  paus'd,  a  general  shout  he  heard  j 
And  lo !  his  lovM  Euiyalus  appeared. 
Surrounded  by  the  foe :  the  gloomy  night. 
And  pathless  thickets,  intercept  his  flight 
WHh  joyful  clamours  crowd  the  gathering  train 
Around  the  captive,  who  resists  in  vain. 
What  can  hu  friend  attempt^  what  means  employ^ 
What  arms,  what  succours,  to  redeem  the  boy  i 
Or  through  th*  embattled  squadrons  shall  he  fly, 
And,  prest  by  hostile  numbers,  nobly  die  ? 
Then  on  the  Moon  he  cast  a  mournful  looK, 
And  in  his  hand  the  pointedJavMin  shook : 
••  Great  guardian  goddess  of  the  woods  !**  be  cries, 
*'  Pride  of  the  stars,  and  empress  of  the  skies ! 
If  e*er  with  gifts  my  lather  hung  thy  shrine 
For  his  dear  son,  and  sought  thy  pow*r  divine. 
Or  I  increas*d  them  with  my  sylvan  toils. 
And  graced  thy  sacred  roof  with  savage  spoils ; 
Direct  my  lance,  nor  let  it  fly  in  vain. 
But  wing*d  with  death,  disperse  the  hostile  train. *< 
lliis  said  ;  with  all  his  strength  the  spear  he  threw; 
Swift  through  the  parting  shade  the  weapon  flew. 
In  Snlmo*s  back  the  pomt  all*quiv*ring  stood. 
And  pierc*d  hb  heart,  but  left  the  broken  wood. 
He  pour'd  a  purple  flood,  as  prone  he  lay; 
While  in  thick  iohs  he  ftspM  his  soul  away. 
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Tlie  crowds  gaze  tound ;  when  lo !  a  second  fliey. 
Fierce  as  the  first,  and  sings  along  the  skies. 
Through  Tabus'  temples,  o*er  the  shrinking  train. 
It  flew,  and  sunk  deep-buryM  in  the  braiiu 
Now,  road  for  vengeance,  Volsccns  stormM,  nor 
The  during  aut  hor  of  the  distant  wound  :       [found 
"  But  thy  cui-st  blood  shall  pay  for  both,"  he  said  j 
Then  rusUM  impetuous  with  the  flaming  blade 
i^gainst  the  trembling  bo> — with  wild  affright, 
i\ll  pale,  confusM,  distracted  at  the  sight, 
From  his  close  covert  Nisus  rusb*d  in  view, 
AnH  sent  his  voice  before  him  as  he  flew : 
**  Me,  me,  to  me  alone,  your  rage  confine ; 
Here  sheath  your  javelins;  ail  the  guilt  was  mine. 
By  you  bright  stars,  by  each  immortal  god. 
His  bands,  his  thoughts,  are  innocent  of  blood  ! 
Kor  could,  nor  durst  the  boy  the  d(  ed  intend; 
Hi<  only  crime  (and  oh  !  can  that  offend  ?) 
Was  too  much  love  to  bis  unhappy  friend !" 

In  vain  he  spoke,  for  ah  !  the  sword,  addrett 
With  ruthless  rage,  had  pierced  bis  lovely  breast  • 
With  blood  hb  snowy  limbs  are  purpled  o*er> 
And,  pale  in  death,  he  welters  in  his  gore. 
As  a  gay  flow*r,  with  blooming  beauties  crown'd, 
Cnt  by  the  share,  lies  languid  oq  the  ground  ; 
Or  some  tall  poppy,  that  o'er-charg'd  with  rain. 
Bends. the  faint  head,  and  sinks  upon  the  plain; 
So  fair,  so  laoguishingly  sweet  be  lies, 
His  head  declin'd  and  drooping,  as  he  dies ! 
Now  midst  the  foe,  di^^tracted  Nisus  flew ; 
Volscens,  and  him  alone,  he  keeps  in  view. 
The  gathMng  train  the  furious  youth  surround ; 
Dart  follows  dart,  and  wound  succeeds  to  wound  ; 
All,  all,  unfelt ;  he  seeks  their  guilty  lord; 
In  fiery  circles  flies  his  thundering  sword ; 
Nor  ceasM,  but  found,  at  length,  the  destiu*d  way  ; 
And,  bary'd  in  his  mouth,  the  falchion  lav. 
Thus  CQver'd  o'er  with  wounds  on  ev*ry  tide, 
Brave  Nisus  slew  the  murdVer  as  hedyM  ; 
Then,  on  the  dear  Euryalns  his  breast. 
Sunk  down,  and  slumbered  in  eternal  rest 

Hail,  happy  pair !  if  fame  our  verse  can  give, 
From  age  to  age,  your  memory  shall  live ; 
Long  as  th'  imperial  Capitol  shall  stand,     fmand  I 
Or  Rome's  majestic  lord  the  conquer'd  world  com- 

The  victors  first  divide  the  gaudy  prey  ; 
Then  to  the  can^p  their  breathless  chief  convey  t 
There  too  a  scene  of  genVal  grief  appears ;  [tears. 
There,  cro^'ds  of  slaughter'd  princes  claim  their 
^  Stretched  o'er  the  plain  their  hapless  friends  they 
found. 
Some  pale  in  death,  some  gasping  on  the  ground. 
"With  copious  slaughter  all  the  fie'd  was  dy'd, 
And  streams  of  gore  run  thick  on  evVy  side. 
All  knew  the  belt  and  helm  divinely  wrought ; 
But  mourn  the  fatal  prize,  so  dearly  bought. 
Now  dappled  streaks  of  light  Aurora  shed. 
And  ruddy  rose  from  Tithon's  safi'ron  bed : 
Then  fiery  Phoebus,  with  his  golden  ray, 
Pour*d  o'er  the  op'ning  world  a  flood  of  day. 
When  furious  Tumus  gave  the  loud  alarms ; 
First  arm'd  himself ;  then  call'd  the  host  to  arms. 
The  chiefs  their  soldiers  to  the  field  excite. 
Inflame  their  rage,  and  lead  them  to  the  fight 
On  pointed  spears,  a  dreadful  sight !  they  ix>re 
Tl»c  heads  of  both  the  hapless  youths,  before; 
With  barb'rous  joy  survey  the  bloody  prize. 
And  shout,  and  follow,  with  triumphant  cries. 

The  Ti-ojans,  on  the  left,  sustain  the  fight 
From  their  high  walls;  the  river  guards  the  right 
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They  Irae  tiie  trenchet;  indthe  {/om^ti  noMbtbi  f 
Thick  on  the  ramparts  stand  the  pensive  traSo, 
And  know  the  beads  too  well,  though  cover*d  </er 
With  sanguine  stains,  and  all  deforin'd  with  gorei> 

Now  to  the  mother^  ears  the  news  had  fled. 
Her  son,  her  dear  EuryaluS,  was' dead: 
The  vital  warmth  her  trembling  linabs  ibrsdoic, 
Shtf  dropp'd  the  shuttle,  and  with  horrour  shook^ 
With  hair  disbevell'dfrom  the  walls  she  flies. 
And  rends  the  air  with  agonizing  cries ; 
Breaks  through  tbe  foremost  troops  in  wild  i 
Nor  heeds  tbe  darts,  or  dangers  of  the  war. 

'*  And  is  it  thus,  the  comfort  of  my  yean. 
Thus,  thus,  my  dear  Euryalus  appears } 
And  could'st  thou  fly,  my  child,  to  certaia  I 
To  death  (oh  cruel !)  from  thy  mother's  am 
So  fond  a  mother  ? — nor  thy  purpose  tell? 
Nor  let  me  take  my  last,  my  sad,  farewell  i 
A  prey  to  dogs,  alas !  thy  body  lies. 
And  ev'ry  fowl  that  wings  the  Latian  skies ! 
Nor  did  thy  mother  close  thy  eyes  in  death. 
Compose  thy  limbs,  Dor  catch  thy  parting  breath  ; 
Nor  bathe  thy  gaping  wonnds,  nor  cleanse  the  gore* 
Nor  throw  the  i^ch  embroider'd  mantle  o'er  ; 
The  work  that  charm'd  tbe  cares  of  age  awaj. 
My  task  all  night,  my  labour  all  the  days 
The  robe  I  wove,  thy  absence  to  sustain. 
For  thee,  my  child  ;fr-^ut  wove,  alas !  in  vufU 
Where  shall  I  find  Uiee  now  ?   what  land  coDtaii# 
Thy  mangled  members  and  thy  dear  remafais  } 
How  on  thy  face  these  longing  eyes  I  fed  ? 
Ah  !  how  uulike  the  living  is  the  dead ! 
For  that,  o'er  lands  and  oceans  have  I  gone  ? 
Is  that,  the  sole  sad  relic  of  my  son  ' 
That  bloody  ball !— No  more !— ye  foes  of  Troy, 
Come  all,  a  poor  abandon'd  wretch  destroy ; 
Here,  here,  direct,  in  pity,  ev'ry  dart. 
Plant  ev'ry jav'lin  in  thb  breaking  heart: 
Or  with  thy  bolts,  O  Jove !  conclode  my  woe. 
And  plunge  me  flaming  to  the  shades  below. 
Strike — and  111  bless  the  stroke,  that  sets  mef^  f^ 
'Tis  e^ise,  'tis  mercy,  to  a  wretch  like  me  I" 

Her  loud  complaints  the  melting  Tnjans  hear. 
Sigh  back  her  sighs,  and  answer  tear  fbr  tear. 
Their  courage  slackens ;  and  the  frantic  dame. 
With  her  wild  anguish,  damps  the  martial  flame. 
But  young  Ascanius,  while  bis  sorrows  flow. 
And  his  full  e3res  indulge  tbe  gush  of  woe, 
With  great  llionens,  commands  the  train 
To  bear  the  matron  to  her  tent  again. 

Now  tbe  shrill  trampet's  dreaciful  voice  from  far. 
With  piercing  clangours,  animates  the  war. 
The  troops  rush  on ;  the  deafning  clamonrs  rise. 
And  the  long  shouts  run  echoing  round  the  skies. 
Straight,  in  a  shell,  their  shields  tbe  Volscians 

threw  J 
And  the  close  cohorts  march,  oonceai'd  from  Ti«w» 
To  fill  the  trenches  which  the  camp  surround. 
And  tug  th'  aspiring  bulwarks  to  the  ground. 
Where  thiijly  rang'd  appear  the  op'ning  pow'r% 
Tliey'  fix  their  scaling  engines  in  the  tow'rs. 
From  far  the  Trojans  missive  weapons  throw. 
And  with  tough  poles  repel  the  rising  foe ; 
Thus  wont,  of  old,  th' advancing  Greeks  to  dar^ 
And  guard  the  ramparts  in  their  ten  years'  war. 
Long  with  huge  pointed  stones,  tiiey  strove  i^ 

vain. 
To  burst  the  covering  of  the  hostile  train. 
Yet  still  the  bands  maintain  tbe  fight,  below    > 
The  braaen  concave,  and  defy  tbe  fo^ 
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roll  wiMre  tae  UiiCK-eunKMy'd  fquadron  spreadi ; 
Th'  enormous  mass  came  thand'riogon  their  heads. 
Broke  Uiioairb  the  shiniog  arch,  and  cnish'd  the 

train; 
And  with  a  length  of  slaughter  smok'd  the  plain. 
Jnthb  blind  fight  no  more  the  foes  engage. 
But  with  their  darts  a  distant  combat  wage. 

There  with  a  blazing  pine  Mezentius  came. 
And  ton  within  the  works  the  dreadfnl  flame; 
Tremendous  chidf ! — ^while  bold  Messapus  calls 
To  scale  the  towers,  and  thunders  at  the  walls. 

Ye  sacred  Nine,  inspire  me  to  record 
What  numbers  fell  by  Tumus*  slaoirht^ring  swoid. 
What  foes  each  hero  plung'd  to  Hell,  declare, 
Each  death  display,  and  open  all  the  war ! 
Those  mighty  deeds  which  you  alone  can  know. 
Repeat,  ye  Muses !  to  the  world  below. 

Full  o'er  the  wall  a  turret  rose  on  high, 
Stage  above  stage,  porivali'd,  to  the  sky. 
This  fort  to  gfain,  the  Latiaps  bend  their  care, 
Point  their  full  strength,  their  whole  collected  war. 
Vast  fragments  from  above  the  Trojans  throw. 
And  through  the  walls  their  jav'lins  gall  the  foe. 
A  blazing  torch  the  mighty  Tumus  flung ; 
Close  to  the  sides  the  flaming  mischief  hung: 
Then,  thundering  through  the  planks,  in  fury  grew, 
Swelled  in  the  wind,  and  round  the  structure 

flew. 
With  ht^kmg  speed  th'  imprisoned  troops  retire^ 
Throng'd  in  huge  heaps,  before  the  tipreading  fire. 
While  on  one  side  their  weight  incumbent  lay. 
The  beams  all  burst,  the  crackling  walls  give  way. 
The  pood'rons  pile  comes  tumbling  to  the  ground. 
And  all  Olympus  trembled  at  the  sound. 
With  the  proud  structure  fall  the  Trojan  train. 
Wrapped  in  the  smoky  ruins,  to  the  plain. 
Their  souls  crush'd  oiit,  the  warriors  bury'd  lie ; 
Or  on  the  points  of  their  own  lances  die. 
Sav'd  irom  the  general  fate,  but  two  remain. 
And  ah  !  those  hapless  two  were  sav'd  in  vain  I 
Unhless'd  Helenor,  most  advancM  in  years. 
At  once  encompassed  by  the  foe  appears ; 
Him  to  the  Lydiaa  king,  his  beauteous  slave 
Lycimnia  bore ;  unfortunately  brare. 
Though  bom  of  servile  t>lood,  the  gen'rousboy 
In  arms  forbidden  sought  the  wars  of  Troy. 
With  glory  fir*d  he  took  the  dang'roos  field ; 
Light  was  his  sword,  and  unadoro'd  his  shield. 
At  first  with  wild  surprise  the  youth  descry'd 
The  gathering  Latian  troops  on  cvVy  side ; 
Then  (bent  on  death)  where  thick  the  jav'iins  rise, 
Pierce  on  the  close  embattled  war  he  flics. 
So  the  stem  savage,  whom  the  train  surrounds 
Of  shouting  hunters,  steeds,  and  opening  hounds. 
On  death  determined,  and  devoid  of  fears, 
Springs  forth  undaunted  on  a  grove  df  spears. 
But  swifter  Lycus  urg'd  his  rapid  way. 
Though  javMins  hiss,  and  swords  around  him  play ; 
Flies  to  the  walls,  and  battlements  again, 
Leaps  high,  and  reaches  at  his  friends  in  vain. 
For  close  behind  the  furious  Tumus  flew : 
^*  Fool !  cotildst  thou  hope  to  'scape  when  I  pursue, 
Though  swifter  than  the  wind  ?"  (aloud  he  cries) 
Then  by  the  foot  he  sdzM  his  trembling  prize  ; 
And,  as  be  hung  aloft  in  dire  dismay, 
Tugg*d  him  with  half  the  shatter'd  wall  away, 
fio  Jove's  imperial  bird,  through  fields  of  air. 
Snatches  the  spowy  swan  or  quivVing  bare : 


WHO  roams  tne  oieating  mocner  round  tne  piam,  . 
Seeks,  and  laments,  her  slaughter^  child  in  vain*  • 
Now  with  loud  shouts  they  rend  the  tortur'd  air^ 
Fill  the  deep  trench,  and  lay  the  bulwarks  bare. 
Some  load  with  hostile  fires  their  vengeful  hands^ 
And  at  the  turrets  toss  the  blazing  brands. 
As  to  the  gates  the  bold  Locetius  came. 
Tow Vd  in  the  front,  and  shook  the  waving  flame  ; 
The  great  llioneus  with  vigour  threw 
A  rocky  fragment,  and  the  warrior  slew. 
Yonng  Liger*s  certain  spear,  Eaiation  sped  | 
Asylas'  shaft  laid  Chorineus  dead. 
Ortygius  bleeds  by  Cseneus'  fatal  steel, 
But  by  great  Turaua'  band  the  victor  fell ; 
Clonius  with  him,  and  Dioxippos  falls. 
And  hapless  Idas,  while  he  guards  the  walls. 
Sagar,  the  next,  with  Promulus,  was  slain  ; 
And  Capys  stretch'd  Priveraus  on  the  plain  : 
First  slightly  wounded  by  Tbemilla's  dart ; 
(The  shield  thrown  by)  to  mitigate  the  smart. 
His  band  the  warrior  to  the  wound  apply'd  ; 
Swift  flew  the  second  dart,  and  nail'd  it  to  his  side  S 
Its  f  ital  course  throus^h  all  his  vitals  held ; 
And  the  pale  corse  lay  panting  on  the  field. 

All  bright  in  arms,  the  son  of  Arcens  stood, 
Bred  in  the  grove  of  Mars,  the  warrior  god ; 
From  where  Palicus'  loaded  altars  flame, 
In  gold  and  purple  gay,  the  blooming  hero  came. 
Mezentius  mark'd  him,  as  he  fow'r'd  on  higb  ; 
Then  sejz'd  a  sling,  and  laid  the  jav'lin  by : 
Thrice  whirl'd  around,  the  whistling  bullet  threw$ 
The  glowing  metal  melted  as  it  flew; 
Through  both  his  temples  cut  its  dreadful  way; 
And,  roll'd  in  dust,  the  beauteous  warrior  lay. 

Then  first  in  fight  the  young  Ascanius  bore 
His  bow ;  employed  on  beasts  alone  before. 
His  vengeful  shafts  a  royal  victim  foimd. 
And  stretched  the  bold  Numanus  on  t^e  ground. 
Not  long  before  the  haughty  chief  bad  iei 
Brave  Tumus'  sister  to  his  bridal  bed : 
Now,  of  his  high  alliance  vain  and  proud. 
He  stalks  before  the  troops,  and  vaunts  aloud: 

**  What  shame,  ye  Phrygians,  ye  twice-vai!^ 
quish'd  train. 
To  lie  beleaguer'd  in  your  walls  again  ! 
All  pale  and  trembling,  iu  yon  tow'rs  to  wait  I 
That  rise,  ye  cowards,  between  you  and  fote ! 
Brave  chiefs !  bold  heroes  these ! — ^who  come  so  fa^ 
To  gain  their  brides  by  violence  and  war ! 
From  Troy  what  god,  what  madness,  call'd  yono'er^ 
To  fall  and  perish  on  a  forcfgn  shore  ? 
Far  other  foes  than  Atreus*  sons  appear ; 
No  crafty  talking  Ithacus  is  here. 
We  plunse  our  infants  in  the  hard'ning  streamt. 
And  season  in  the  frost  their  tender  limbs. 
Our  boys  the  forest  range,  and  lead  the  course. 
Bend  the  tough  bow,  and  break  the  prancipg  horsfw 
Tx)ng  thirst,  long  hunger,  our  bold  youths  caa 

bear, 
Plouifh,  fight,  or  shake  embattled  towns  with  war* 
We  live  in  steel ;  in  amis  our  hinds  appear  ; 
And  the  turned  jav'lin  goads  the  lab*ring  steer* 
Nor  flails  our  gt'ii'rous  warmth,  by  years  declin'd  f 
Still  flames  the  no'ole  ardour  of  the  mind. 
Ev'u  the  grave  sire  with  martial  vigour  glows. 
And  crushes  with  the  casque  his  hoary  brows. 
All,  all,  engag'd  alike  in  warlike  toils, 
SMbsist  on  rapine,  and  divide  the  spoils; 
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While  you,  the  fbgitires,  the  aregs  of  Troy, 
Yotir  hoiire  in  pleasures,  and  the  daoce  employ  t 
Warm  purple  robes  defend  {ft  dastard  bands  () 
Your  heartless  breasto  and  anperforming  hands. 
Your  female  souls  the  manly  form  disgrace — 
Hence  then,  ye  women,  to  your  native  place — 
Hencfe--to  your  Phrygian  Dindymos  away  !— 
With  eunuchs  there  on  pipes  and  timbrels  play ! 
Goethe  great  mother's  rites  attend  you  there**- 
But  leave  to  men  the  business  of  the  war." 

Thus  while  he  sj[x>ke  in  scornful  strains,  no  more 
The  young  Asconius  the  proud  boaster  bore. 
He  fits  an  arrow  to  the  well-strung  bow ; 
But  first  to  Jove  address'd  his  solemn  vow ; 
•*  My  bold  attempt,  almighty  sire,  succeed ; 
A  milk-#hite  heifer  at  thy  shrine  shall  bleed ; 
Miyestic  shall  he  stalk,  and  paw  the  ground. 
Push  with  his  gilded  boms,  and  spurn  the  sands 
aroupd." 
He  said — and,  to  the  left,  the  sire  on  high 
l^oird  the  big  thunder  through  an  azure  sky. 
At  once  his  twanging  bow  Ascanius  drew, 
And,  bissmg  fierce,  the  feather^  arrow  fiew  ; 
Kor  flew  the  winged  wrathfbl  shaft  in  vain. 
But  pierc'd  his  head,  and  stuog  him  to  the  brafai. 
•<  Go^-and  once  more  a  valiant  race  defy !" 
Thui  the  twice-vanquish'd  Phrygians,  thus  reply. 
ffB  more  he  said ; — loud  shouts  and  clamours  rise ; 
Ai>d  tran^Mft  lifts  the  Trojans  to  the  skies. 

*  High  on  a  cloud,  enthroned  in  open  air, 
ApoHo  sat,  and  thence  survey'd  the  war. 
Then  to  the  conquering  ro3ral  boy  he  cries : 
*•  Rise,  iglorious  youths !  in  valour  ever  rise ! 
Rise  thus  in  time  to  Heaven's  supreme  abodes. 
The  son,  and  ftither,  of  a  race  of  gods ! 
Who,  great  in  arms,  victorious  by  their  swords. 
Shall  rule  mankind,  the  world's  majestic  lords  ! 
Go — mount  from  fame  to  ftime,  auspicious  boy ; 
Proceed,  and  scorn  the  narrow  bounds  of  Troy !»' 

He  said ;  then  down  th'  ethereal  road  he  flies 
With  rapid  speed,  and  cleaves  the  liquid  skies  ;  * 
Assumes  old  Butes'  figure  and  attire, 
Anchises'  long-try'd  friend  and  faithful  iquire 
In  fields  of  old ;  and  now  the  chief  of  Ttoy 
iTad  trusted  to  his  care  the  royal  boy. 
like  this  sage  guardian  to  the  youth  he  came  $ 
His  voice,  his  visage,  and  his  arms,  the  same. 

Then  to  the  victor  boy  aloud  he  cries : 
**  Enough,  young  warriop— let  it  now  suflice 
That  unreveng^d  the  great  Numanus  dies : 
Apollo,  pleas'd  thy  first  attempts  to  crown» 
Oives  to  thy  bow  the  glories  of  his  own : 
Now  tempt  no  more  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
Too  daring  youth" — ^he  said  ;  and  past  in  air, 
Past  in  a  moment  from  his  wond'ring  eye  ; 
And  the  loose  shape  dissolved  into  the  sky. 
The  sounding  shafts  the  loadere  heard,  o'er-aw'd 
With  the  loud  quiver,  and  confest  the  god ; 
*rhcn  niTge  the  fiery  youth,  no  more  to  dare. 
Since  great  Apollo's  voice  forbade  the  war." 

While,  prodigal  of  life,  to  fight  they  fly,. 
All  nobly  fixt,  to  conquer  or  to  die  ; 
Stones,  spears,  and  jav'lins,  from  the  works  they 

flung  5 
Prom  tow'r  to  tow*r  the  shonts  and  clamours  rirag  j 
Helms  clash  with  ht;Ims,  the  rattling  shields  re- 
sound} 
Thick  fly  the  darts,  and  cover  all  the  ground ; 
While  loud  the  battle  roars^  and  thunders  all 
aro  und : 


Thick,  as  f^m  weHfefii  doh^  •](  chuigM  irMl 

rkift. 
Pours  the  black  stmtn,  and  smokes  along  tile  pWD  ; 
Thick  as  the  gathei'd  hail,  tempestuous,  flies 
0*er  the  wi^  m*in,  and  rattles  down  the  skies, 
When  all  the  frowning  Heav'os  are  blacken'd  o'er; 
When  Jove  discharges  all  his  wrathftil  store. 
And,  deep,  from  ev*ry  cloud,  thfr  bursting  thnodera 

Pand'ms  and  Bitias  «%  the  portal  stood,    [rotr  1 
Two  giant  brethren,  born  in  Ida's  wood ; 
From  great  Alcanor  and  Hiera  sprang. 
The  champions  rose  oonspicuons  o'er  Uie  throng. 
The  mighty  champions,  of  prodigious  frame, 
Tow'r'd  like  the  groves  and  mountains  wbeoee  tliey 

came. 
Their  prince,  when  partmg  from  theTuean  slate« 
Appointed  these,  the  guardians  of  the  gate. 
Proud  of  their  strength,  the  daring  heroes  throw 
Th'  enormous  folds  wide-open  to  the  foe. 
Within,  all-bright  in  arms,  on  either  hand 
Before  the  tow*rs  the  haughty  warriors  stand : 
On  their  bright  helms  sat  Horronr  plum'd ;  on  ^gt 
Their  nodding  crests  float  dreadful  in  the  sky, 
So  where  the  fields  fair  Athesis  divides. 
Or  Po  tumultuous  rolls  his  swelling  tides. 
With  heads  unshoAi,  two  mighty  oaks  appear. 
Wave  to  the  wrads,  and  nod  sublime  in  air ! 

Soon  as  the  foes  an  open  entrance  spy. 
The  war  breaks  m ;  but  soon  their  leaders  fly, 
RepelI'd  by  hosts ;  or  in  the  portal  die. 
Qucrcens,  EOuicolus  all-bright  in  steel, 
HsBmon  and  daring  Tmarus,  fled,  or  fell.  - 
To  dire  extremes  the  rising  rage  proceeds ;  . 
The  slaughter  swells,  and  the  fierce  battle  bleed&. 
No  more  imprison'd  in  their  walb  they  wait ; 
All  Troy  at  once  came  pouring  to  the  gate : 
Now,  flush'd  with  blood,  in  bold  excnnion  far 
Rush  the  stem  bands,  and  mix  in  closer  war. 

But  in  a  distant  quarter  Mng  engag'd. 
Amidst  the  foes  the  Daunian  hero  rag'd : 
When  to  the  prince  a  messenger  relates,  ^ 
That  Troy  bad  open'd  wide  her  massy  gates  ; 
And,  heaps  on  heaps  the  late  imprison'd  train 
Broke  forth,  and  stretch'd  the  slaughter  o'er  the 

plam, 
Tliis  heard,  with  fury  sparklhag  in  his  eyes. 
Fierce  to  engage  the  giant  chim  he  flies. 
First,  by  his  lance,  Antiphates  lay  dead, 
Sarpedon*s  ofl^pring  by  a  Theban  bed  ; 
The  whizzing  lance,  with  all  his  force  address'A, 
IVansfixt  the  foe,  and  panted  in  his  breast : 
Warm'd  in  the  lungs  the  heaving  jav*l in  stood  : 
Wide  gapes  the  wound,  and  pours  a  purple  flood. 
Now  Erymanthus,  now  bra>e  Merops  fell ; 
Tlien  sunk  Aphydnus  to  the  shades  of  Hell. 
Next,  while  he  threats  revenge  with 'fiery  eyes. 
Beneath  the  phief  the  mighty  Bitias  dies :     > 
No  vulgar  lance  the  valiant  victor  tost 
( In  that  huge  bulk  a  vulgar  lance  tras  lost)  ; 
A  strong,  vast,  weighty  spear,  the  hero  threw, 
A  spear  that  roar'd  like  thunder  as  it  flew. 
Not  two  boll-hides,  within  the  buckler  roli'd. 
Nor  double  pond'rous  plates,  and  scales  of  gc4d, 
Th'  impetuous  weapon,  wing'd  with  death,  c^ld 

stay; 
But  stretch'd  in  dust  the  pant  warrior  lay : 
As  the  huge  champion  falls,  the  fields  resouftd. 
And  his  broad  buckler  thunders  on  the  ground. 
So  from  the  fiaian  mole,  whose  structures  rise 
High  o'er  the  flood,  a  malsy  fragment  flies  j 
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The  rapid,  rotling  pile  all-heftdlong  sweeps. 
With  one  vast  length  of  ruin,  to  the  dieeps  ; 
Thick  boil  the  billows ;  and  on  ev'ry  side, 
Work  the  dark  sands,  and  blacken  all  the  tide : 
The  trembling  shores  of  ProchyU  resound, 
And  burning  Artme  shakes  wide  atound ; 
The  mass,  by  Jove,  o*er  huge  Typhceus  spread ; 
The  giant  hears  the  peal ;  and,  seisM  with  dread, 
Starts,  turns,  and  bellows  on  his  fiery  bed. 

Now  Mars  himself  inspires  the  Latain  band. 
Warms  ev*ry  heart,  and  strengthens  ev'ry  hand ; 
And,  while  he  turns  their  trembling  foes  to  fight, 
Thu  kindling  legions  gather  to  the  sight  j 
Danger  nor  death  their  furious  course  controls, 
And  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  their  souls  ! 

His  brother  slain  when  Pandarus  beheld. 
And  saw  the  changing  fortune  of  the  field, 
He  sets  his  ample  shoulders  to  the  weight. 
And  turns  th'  enormous  hinges  of  the  gate ; 
But  left,  unmindful,  as  the  folds  he  clos'd, 
A  crowd  of  friends,  to  certain  death  exposed; 
And,  with  himself,  includes  the  trembling  train 
Of  troops,  who  rushM  tumultuous  from  the  plain. 
Fool !  not  to  see  the  dreadful  Tomus  there, 
Mix'd  with  the  crowds  amidst  the  flying  war; 
Sut  in  the  walls  the  furious  chief  to  hold, 
Like  some  fierce  tiger  midst  the  trembling  fold  ! 
Jjoud  clash  his  arm^ ;  and  as  he  tow*rs  on  high. 
Flash  the  keen  flames  from  his  tremendous  eye ; 
Nods  his  proud  crest,  and  formidably  plays ; 
And  from  his  shield  the  streamy  lightnings  blaze. 
Too  soon,  with  dire  surprise,  the  Trojans  know 
The  dreadful  front  of  their  victorious  foe. 
Straight  fir'd  with  vengeance  for  his  brother  slain. 
Springs  forth  fierce  Pandarus,  and  thus  began : 

"  Behold  the  Trojan  camp,  a  fatal  scene  ! 
No  bridal  palace  of  the  Latian  queen, 
No  native  Ardea,  prince,  you  here  descry. 
But  hostile  walls  ;  and  'tis  in  vain  to  fly." 

*'  In  that  vast  bulk  if  any  soul  reside. 
Come  try  thy  might"    (the   prince  sedate  re- 

plyM;) 
**Go,  and  old  Prism's  trembling  spirit  tell, 
A»ew  Achilles  plungM  thy  soul  to  Hell." 

Then,  first,  his  knotted  spear  the  Trojan  threw ; 
Rough  with  the  hark  the  ponderous  weapon  flew ; 
But  mighty  Juno  caus'd  it  for  to  glance. 
And  in  the  portal  fixt  the  quiv*ring  lance. 

**  But  hope  not  thou  to  'scape  this  sword  of  mine, 
Aim'd  by  a  surer,  stronger  hand  than  thine," 
The  hero  cry*d — ^Then  flies  against  the  foe 
With  the  bright  blade ;  and  rises  to  the  blow  ; 
Sudden  the  sword  tempestuous  cleaves  in  twain 
His  cheeks,  and  sinks  deep-bury*d  in  the  brain. 
Distajn'd  with  blood,  his  clashing  arms  resound, 
Andl,  as  he  fell,  he  shook  the  purpled  groniyl : 
There,  as  the  mighty  bulk  lay  stretch*d  along, 
In  equal  shares  the  parted  visage  hung. 

Pale  with  new  horrour  at  the  dreadful  sight. 
On  cv'ry  side  the  Trojans  urge  their  flight. 
Then  had  the  victor  broke  the  barriers  down. 
And  calPd  his  social  troops  to  storm  the  town, 
That  day  had  set^n  their  warlike  labours  o'er ; 
And  ruin'd  Troy  had  been  a  name  no  more. 
But  the  mad  chief  with  boundless  slaughter  glows. 
And  rage  insatiate  drives  him  on  the  foes. 
First,  valiant  Phalaris;  next  Gyges  fell ; 
Deep  throtig^  bis  knee  he  drove  the  pointed  steel. 
Then  from  the  dead  the  reeking  darts  he  drew. 
And  in  their  backs  transfix'd  the  flying  crew. 


New  strength,  new  courage,  Juno  still  tapplyM  t 
And  now  brave  Halys  and  great  Phegeus  dy'd: 
AJoander,  Prytanis,  Noemon  fall, 
With  warlike  Halius,  on  th'  embaUled  wall. 
High  on  the  works  engaged  in  other  figh^^ 
Next  flew  his  flaming  falchion  to  the  right. 
And  struck  bold  Lynceus  as  he  calPd  around 
For  aid,  and  bravM  him  on  the  lofty  mound. 
At  one  just  stroke  his  fiead  and  helmet  fly 
Before  the  sword,  and  far  at  distance  lie. 
Then  fierce,  on  Amycus  the  warrior  came. 
Whose  fatal  arrow  pierc'd  the  savage  game  ; 
Who  dipp'd  th'  envenom'd  steel  with  matchless  art. 
And  double  arm'd  with  death  the  pointed  dart. 
Next  Clytius  fell,  though  sprung  of  race  divine  j 
Soft  Cretheus  last,  the  darling  of  the  nine ; 
Well  was  he  skilPd,  in  sacred  strains  to  sing. 
Tune  the  sweet  lyre,  and  sweep  the  trembling  string  j 
Arms,  and  the  toils  of  heroes,  to  recite. 
The  plunging  furious  Steeds,  and  thunder  of  the  fight* 
Now  heard  the  chiefs,  who  led  the  Trojan  bond. 
What  numbers  fell  by  Tumus'  conqn'ring  hand  ; 
Fierce  they  advance ;  when  soon  appear  in  sight. 
The  slanghtVing  hero,  and  their  tnK>pa  in  flight.    ^ 
*'  And  where  V*  {gxeal  Mnestheus  rais'd  his  voice 

on  high) 
**  'Hliere,  to  what  other  ramparts  would  yon  fly  j 
Shall  one,  and  he  incloe'd  within  your  wall. 
One  rash,  imprisoned  warrior  vanquish  all  } 
With  rage  resistless,  half  an  host  d'^troy; 
And  open  ev'ry  bleeding  vein  6(  Troy  f 
Calm  you  look  on,  and  see  the  furious  ibe 
Plunge  crowds  of  heroes  to  the  shades  below; 
Still  shall  your  king,  ye  base  abandoned  train, 
Your  country,  and  your  gods,  demand  yonr  aid 
in  vain  ?" 
Rous'd  by  these  words,  they  rally  from  afar, 
Breathiog  revenge,  and  gath*ring  to  the  war : 
The  Daunian  chief  shrinks  backward  from  the  foes. 
Where  round  the  works  the  mighty  river  flows  t 
The  Trojans  shout ;  and,  with  new  transport  flr'd. 
Rush  on  embody 'd,  as  the  prince  retir*d. 
As  when  with  tilted  spears  the  clam'rons  train 
Invade  the  brindled  monarch  of  the  plain. 
The  lordly  wage  from  the  shouting  foe 
Retires,  majestically  stem,  and  slow. 
Though  singly  impotent  the  crowd  todare. 
Repel,  or  stand  their  whole  collected  war ; 
Grim  he  looks  back  ;  he  rolls  his  glaring  eye; 
Despairs  to  conquer;  and  disdaras  to  fly. 
So  Tumus  paus'd ;  and  by  degrees  retir'd  ; 
While  shame,  disdain,  and  rage,  the  herb  flr*d. 
Yet  twice,  ev'n  then,  he  flew  amid  the  train, 
And  twice  he  chas'd  them  o'er  thefr  walls  again. 
But  now  from  all  the  camp  their  forces  ran 
Full  on  tlie  chief ;  kn  army  on  a  man ! 
Nor  longer  Heav'n's  great  empress  from  on  high 
Dares  with  new  strength  th'  exhausted  prince 
For  winged  Iris  from  the  realms  above      [supply  r 
Brought  the  severe  decree  of  angry  Jove, 
That  bade,  with  threats,  th'  imperial  queen  recall 
Her  favour'd  hero  from  the  Trojan  wall. 

Now  his  tir'd  arm  refused  the  sword  to  wield  ; 
Now  flew  the  darts,  and  planted  all  his  shield. 
The  stones  now  rattle ;  now  the  jav'lins  sing. 
Indent  his  arms,  and  on  his  helmet  ring. 
A  thousand  weapons  round  his  temples  lay. 
And  strike  the  honours  of  his  crest  away. 
Thick  and  more  thick  the  foes  their  lances  sped. 
With  mighty  Mnestheus  thund'ring  at  their  bead. 
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Pale,  tmafhtMi,  fidilt,  moA  bUck  with  diift»    in 

streams 
Tke  sweat  descends  from  all  bis  trembling  limbs. 
Arm'd  as  be  was  (thus  pressed  on  ev'rr  side). 
He  plung*d  at  last,  undaunted,  in  the  tide. 
The  sacred  rivef,  for  the  welcome  load. 
Spreads  his  wide  arms,  and  wafts  him  down  the 
The  hero  to  his  host  the  surges  bear,  [flood  : 

Cleaos'd  iirom  the  horrid  stains  of  slikugbter,  blood, 

and  war. 


VIROIL*S  JENEIIX 


BOOK  X. 


Svftm  cans  a  council  of  the  gods,  and  forbids 
them  to  engage  in  either  party.  At  the  return  of 
JEnaas  there  is  a  bloody  battle.  Tnmns  kills 
FaUas :  .£neas,  Lausus  and  Mezentius.  Mezen- 
tios  is  described  as  an  ath;tst;  Lausus  as  a 
pious  and  Tirtuous  youth.  IhediiSnrent  actions 
and  deaOi  of  these  two  are  the  subject  of  a  noble 
episode. 

Now  wide  naMd  tfa'  eternal  gates  of  Jove : 
Th*  ethereal  king  convenes  the  pow'nt  above. 
Beneath  his  eye,  both  hosts,  in  fiill  survey. 
The  spacious  world,  and  vast  creation  lay ; 
There  in  the  starry  courts,  enthroned  on  high. 
Sat  the  majestic  senate  of  the  sky, 
Jtank'd  by  degrees,  along  the  bright  abodes ; 
To  whom  the  king  of  men,  and  father  of  the  gods ; 
'*  What  discord  fires  your  minds,  celestial  traii^  ? 
Why  was  our  sacred  mandate  urg*d  in  vain  ? 
Did  not  your  sov'reign  lord  his  will  declare. 
That  Troy  and  Latium  should  not  wage  the  war? 
Why  are  we  disobeyed?  What  vain  alarms 
Inflame  their  souls  to  ulaughter,  blood,  and  arms? 
The  destined  time  will  wing  iU  fatal  way, 
(Nor  need  your  rage  anticipate  the  day) 
When  Carthage,  with  her  proud  victorious  powers, 
Shall  burst,  like  thunder,  o'er  the  Roman  tow'rs. 
Break  the  strong  Alpine  adamantine  chains. 
Pour  down  the  hills,  and  deluge  all  the  plains. 
Then,  with  full  licence,  your  unbounded  hate 
And  stem  revenge  may  crush  the  Trojan  state.   . 
Till  then,  ye  pow'rs,  from  wrath  and  discord  cease. 
And  let  thie  nations  join  in  leagues  of  peace**' 
Thus,  from  the  thron*,  in  short,  almighty  Jove; 
And  thus,  at  large,  the  beauteous  queen  of  love: 
^  O  sire  of  mm  below,  and  gods  on  high  ! 
(For  to  what  other  pow*r  can  Venus  fly  ?) 
Post  thou  not  see  yon  flerre  Rutulian  train  ? 
With  what  success  proud  Tumus  sweeps  the  plain ! 
Rapt  by  his  steeds,  triumphant  on  his  car. 
The  dreadful  hero  ruh  s  the  storm  of  war. 
Not  walls  can  guard  my  Trojar.s  now  from  fate; 
For  lol  grim  slaughter  rages  in  the  gate! 
With  hostile  bauds  the  walls  are  covered  o*er. 
And  the  deep  trMi'jhey  float  with  tides  of  gore  ! 
•  My  von  is  absent,  while  his  subjects  .bleed; 
But  muit  we  never  from  a  si  ge  be  freed  ? 
Fop,  Io,  preatfiire!  a  second  army  falls 
On  rising  Trey,  aud  thunders  at  bcr  waily. 


In  Latian  fields  against  the  DaiiltB  ttilii,  ' 
Behold  the  stem  Tydides  rise  again  I 
Sprung  though  I  am  from  thee,  prepared  I  stand 
To  bl^  once  more~«nd  by  a  mortal  band  1 
Yet,  if  againA  thy  will  the  Phrygian  host 
Have  left  their  TVoy,  and  sought  the  Latian  00!M^ 
Withdraw  thy  potent  aid,  O  sov*reign  god  1 
And  bid  the  guilty  nation  mourn  in  blood  ! 
But  since  so  many  signs  their  conrse  compel. 
The  voice  of  Heav'n,  and  oracles  of  flelL; 
Why  dares  another  pow'r  thy  will  debate. 
Or  thwart  th'  unalterable  comM  of  fiite  ? 
Her  iKMindless  vengeance  why  should  I  repeat  ? 
How  en  Sicilian  shores  she  fir'd  the  fleet  f 
How  she  dispatched  to  yonder  worid  below, 
With  that  dire  charge,  the  goddess  of  the  bow  ? 
How  the  grim  tyrant  of  th*  JEolian  reign 
Let  loose  th*  imprisoned  whiriwinds  o'er  the  mam  ? 
Hell  and  th*  infernal  pow'rs  were  3ret  untiy*d  ; 
All  Hell  now  arms ;  and  rises  on  her  side. 
The  fiends,  the  furies  range  the  realms  abow^ 
And  act  well  worthy  of  the  queen  of  Jove ! 
Through  all  the  Latian  towns  Alecto  flio. 
And  her  black  visage  blasu  the  golden  skies  ! 
No  hopes  of  empire  now  my  thoughts  employ 
(These  were  my  hopes,  when  fortune  smil'd  on 

Troy). 
Let  IVoy  and  Latium  fight  on  yonder  plains^ 
And  fall  or  conquer  as  thy  will  ordains: 
Since  to  the  Phrygian  race  your  haughty  Sgoom 
No  spot,  no  comer,  of  the  worid  allows. 
Yet  I  implore  thy  grace,  almighty  sire. 
By  rain'd  Troy,  yet  smoking  from  the  fire ! 
Give  me,  at  least,  the  rojral  youth  to  bear 
(My  dear  Ascanius)  firom  the  rage  of  war ! 
(And  let  the  father,  where  your  vengeful  bride 
Or  fortune  points,  still  wander  o'er  the  tide  ?) 
Th'  Idalian  realm  and  Amathus  are  mine  ; 
Cytbera  lair,  and  Paphos  the  divine ; 
There  he  may  live  defended  from  the  foes, 
lost  to  the  charms  of  fame,  in  soft  repose. 
Then  to  Ausonia  let  proud  Carthage  come. 
And  hold  that  empire  once  decreed  to  Rome, 
0*er  the  wide  world  extend  her  boundless  powV  j 
Our  hopes,  and  Jove's  own  promises,  no  more  ! 
What  now  avails  it,  that  my  godlike  heir 
Broke  through  the  hostile  fires,  and  'scap'd  the 

war; 
Led  my  poor  exiles  to  the  Latian  plain. 
And  rais'd  a  city,  doom'd  toifall  again ; 
What  has  it  now  avail'd  him,  to  withstand 
Th'  exhausted  dangers  both  of  sea  and  land  ; 
His  lot  were  happier  had  he  scora'd  a  crdwn. 
And  slumber'd  o'er  his  mioM  native  town. 
O !  give  their  Xantbus  to  the  wretched  train. 
Give  them  £heir  Simois,  with  their  wars  again  t 
Let  Greece  in  anns  her  vengeful  hosts  employ 
Ten  long  years  more,  and  storm  a  second  Troy  l** 

To  whom,  with  fury  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Reply'd  the  haughty  empress  of  the  skies : 

•'  And  why,  say,  why,  O  goddess,  am  I  prest 
To  wake  the  wrath,  that  slumber'd  in  my  breast  ? 
What  god,  or  mortal,  bade  your  son  declare. 
Against  the  Latian  lord,  so  rash  a  war  ? 
Suppose,  fate  calPd  liim  to  the  LatTan  plains^ 
Or  (far  more  likely)  mad  Cassandra's  strains  I 
Say,  did  ^^e  bid  him  leave  his  town  behind. 
And  trust  the  mercy  of  the  sea  and  wind  ? 
Commit  the  war,  and  his  forsaken  Troy, 
To  such  a  head,  an  unexpcricnc'd  boy*^ 
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Tb  court  the  Tntciiifl,  and  wHh  vain  alarms 
To  rouse  whole  nations  from  repose  to  arms  ? 
What  god,  or  what  perverse  intent  of  ours 
M ov*d  the  wise  prince  to  leave  his  rising  tow'rs  ? 
Say,  does  the  goddess  of  the  bow  appear, 
Or  the  keen  spite  of  vengeful  Juno,  here  ? 
'Tis  hard,  you  urge,  the  Latians  should  conspire 
To  wrap  th'  unfinishM  walls  of  Troy  in  fire  ; 
That  Tumus  lives,  and  holds  his  native  place 
(And  yet  he  sprung  from  our  immortal  race) : 
Was  it  less  hard,  that  Troy  embattled  came, 
Tu  waste  the  Latian  lands  with  sword  and  flame  ? 
O'er  foreign  realms  to  propagate  her  sway. 
Join  fraud  to  force,  and  bear  their  spoils  away  > 
From  their  own  lords  the  plighted  brides  to  tear  ? 
To  proffer  peace,  and  yet  to  wage  the  war  ? 
You,  from  the  foe,  your  darling  son  could  shroud, 
And  for  a  man  present  a  figurM  cloud. 
You  from  your  navy  could  the  fires  restrain. 
And  change  your  ships  to  Nereids  of  the  main. 
Yet  in  her  friend**  defence  is  Juno  seen  ? 
'Tis  a  high  crime  in  Jove's  imperial  queen  ! 
Your  son,  belike,  is  ab»ent,  while  the  foe 
Invades  his  tow'rs; — and  let  him  still  be  so!— 
Cythera's  isle,  and  Amathus,  are  yours ; 
The  Paphian  realms,  and  soft  Idalian  shores. 
Why  shouldst  thou  then  to  fights  a  race  incline. 
Long  since  inured  to  rougher  wars  than  thine } 
Did  we  conspire  your  empire  to  destroy  ?       ' 
I>id  we  urge  vengeful  Greece  to  ruin  Troy? 
We  ?— or  your  Paris  ?  your  adult'rous  boy  ? 
Who  did  that  black  destructive  crime  inspire  ? 
Who  fanned  the  flame,  that  set  two  worltls  on  fire? 
Did  the  lew<l  youth,  at  Juno's  call,  convey, 
From  injur'o  Sparta's  walls,  his  beauteous  prey  ? 
IDid  we  procure  ?  did  we  retain  the  fair  ? 
And,  for  his  lust,  support  a  ten  years'  war?* 
Then,  partial  goddess,  then  had  be-en  your  time, 
To  fear  for  Troy,  on  that  perfidious  cnmc  j 
But  now,  too  late,  unjustly  you  complain. 
Now  vent  your  anger,  and  your  grief,  in  vain.*' 

Thus  spoke  the  wrathful  queen  ;  the  gods  divide, 
And  in  mixt  murmurs  vote  on  either  side : 
.So,  pent  in  woods,  at  first  with  sullen  sound 
The  wind,  low.murm*ring,  rolls,  the  forest  round; 
A  dreadful  signal  to  the  naval  train. 
Of  the  loud  storms  impending  o'er  the  main. 

Then  spoke  th'  almighty  father,  as  he  sat 
F.nthron'd  in  gold,  and  clos'd  the  great  debate. 
(Th'  attentive  winds  a  solemn  silence  keep  j 
The  wond'ring  waves  lie  level  on  the  deep  j 
Rirth  to  her  centre  shook;  high  Heav»n  was  aw'd ; 
And  all  th'  immorUl  thrones  stood  trembling  at 
the  god.) 

"  Hear  then  our  sacred  will,  ye  pow'rs  above ; 
And  mark  th'  unalterable  word  of  Jove. 
Since  you  refuse  to  bid  your  discord  cease. 
And  join  the  nations  in  the  bonds  of  peace ; 
Whatever  schemes  or  hopes  the  parties  frame, 
lAtium  and  Troy  to  Jove  are  both  the  same  j 
Whether  in  yon  fierce  leaguer  'tis  decreed 
That  hapless  Ilion,  or  Heupcria  bleed. 
The  stern  Rutulians  too  their  toils  shall  know. 
And  ev'ry  hand  shall  work  iU  weal  or  woe. 
Your  king,  inclin'd  to  neither  side,  shall  wait 
The  great  event,  and  leave  the  whole  to  fate." 
This  by  his  brother's  awful  floods  he  swore. 
That  through  the  black  infernal  regions  roar  ; 
Garethe  dreadful  signal  of  the  solemn  nod. 
With  hia  l^nit  brows  ;  tl)«  saacUou  of  tbv  god  I 


From  iky  to  sky  the  strong  concnsstOD  rolls ; 
And  all  Olympus  trembled  to  the  poles. 
Thus  did  the  sire  the  high  contention  close  ^ 
Then  from  the  throne  majestically  rose ; 
With  him  at  once  the  sacred  senate  rise. 
And  to  bis  palace  wait  the  sov'reign  of  the  skiei. 

Meanwhile,  at  ev'ry  gate,  the  Latian  pow'rs 
Crowd  to  destroy  their  foes,  and  fire  the  tow'ia. 
By  hosts  surrounded,  in  despair  to  fly. 
Close  in  their  trench,  the  helpless  Trojans  lie. 
Yet  some  undaunted  on  the  ramparts  stand. 
And  guard  the  works ;  a  brave,  but  slender  band* 
There,  sprung  from  Imbrasus,  bold  Asiusshont: 
TliymoBtes  next,  fam*d  Hicetaon's  son, 
The  dread  Assaraci  their  succour  bring ; 
With  them,  two  brothers  of  the  Lycian  king. 
Thybris  and  Castor  next,  a  martial  pair, 
Full  in  the  front  repel  the  rising  war. 
These  Acmon join'd,  from  fair  Lymessus*  short; 
With  all  his  strength  a  broken  rock  be  bore : 
He  match'd  his  brother  Mnestheus*  wond*roufl 

might. 
And  his  great  father  Clytius  in  the  fight. 
Some,  |>ond'rous  stones,  some,  pointed  jav'lins  aio^ 
And  gall  the  foe  with  shafts,  or  missive  flame. 
Amid  the  train,  bright  Venus'  darling  care, 
Ascani us  shone;  his  beauteous  head  was  bare ; 
A  golden  chain  constrains  his  locks,  that  deck. 
In  glossy  sable  curls,  his  lovely  neck: 
So  shines  a  gem,  illustrious  to  behold. 
On  some  fair  virgin's  neck  enchas'd  in  gold : 
So  the  surrounding  ebon's  darker  hue 
Improves  the  polish'd  ivory  to  the  view. 

Thee  too,  stem  Ismarus,  O  chief  divine ; 
A  great  descendant  of  the  Lydian  line, 
( Bom  where  the  peasants  turn  the  costly  mould, 
Rnrich'd  by  bright  Pactolus'  tides  of  gold) 
The  bons  admir'd  ;  while  fierce  tby  twanging  bow 
Discharg'd  thy  poison'd  arrows  at  the  foe. 
Brave  Capys  next  succeeds,  a  chief  of  fame. 
From  whom  proud  Capua  since  depriv'd  her  name. 
Great  Mnestheus  clos'd  the  band,  of  high  renown 
Sinee  late  he  cast  bold  Turaus  from  the  town. 

These  all  the  rigid  toils  of  fisht  sustain  ; 
Meantime,   by  night,  their  gen'ral  plough*  the 

main. 
For  when  the  prince  had  left  th*  Arcadian  coast. 
And  sought  the  leader  of  the  Lydian  host; 
With  pray'rs  declar'd  his  bus'ness,  race,  and  name. 
And  with  what  force  their  vengeful  tyrant  caine  j 
How  the  Rutulian  rag'd ;  what  turns  of  fate 
And  chance  of  war  attend  the  mortal  state ; 
Straight  with  the  league  prppos'd,  the  chief  «om« 
And  joins  hb  forces  to  his  new  allies.  [phes. 

Now,  uncontroPd  by  fate,  the  martial  train. 
Led  by  a  foreign  hero,  cleave  the  main  : 
In  pomp,  before,  Eneas'  galley  past ; 
His  lofty  stern  the  Phrygian  lions  grac'd ; 
There,  banish'd  Troy's  delight,  her  sculptur'd  Ide, 
Hangs  o'er  th^  foamy  surge,  and  shades  the  tide. 
Here  sat  the  chief  with  various  thoughts  opprest. 
The  fate  of  war  revolving  in  his  breast ; 
Close  by  his  side  th'  Arcadian  prince  inquires 
Of  the  swift  motions  of  the  heav'nly  fires  ; 
What  seas  he  measur'd,  and  what  lands  he  sought; 
What  storms  he  sufi'er'd,  and  what  fields  he  fbught* 

Ye  Muses !  now  unlock  your  sacred  spring. 
Inspire  the  bard,  and  teach  him  how  to  ^ing, 
Wliatsliips,  whatheroes,  >» hat  auxiliar  bonis, 
Sail'd  with  £nca»  from  Iho  Tuscan  coasts^ 
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The  Tiger  fint  the  foamy  flood  dnrides, 
And  bears  a  thousand  warriors  through  the  tides, 
Who  came  beneath  great  Matsknis'  command, 
From  Co8a*8  turrets,  and  the  Clusian  land. 
Close  to  their  sides  their  poUsh'd  quivers  sat ; 
Stnmg  were  their  bows ;  their  arrows  wmg'd  with 
fitte. 

Six  hundred  move  beneath  fierce  Abas'  care. 
From  Populonia  to  the  field  of  war. 
Rich  in  her  endless  beds  of  steely  ore. 
The  rugged  Ilva  sends  three  hundred  more; 
AU,  train*d  to  fight ;  ail,  glorious  to  behold  ; 
And,  on  the  stem,  Apollo  flam'd  in  gold. 

With  groves  of  waving  spears,  in  thick  array, 
From  Pisa's  walls  a  thousand  took  their  way ; 
They  march  embattled  from  the  Tuscan  land. 
And  great  Asylas  leads  the  martial  band  ; 
Asylas,  skilful  sage  !  whose  piercing  eyes 
Disceni'd  all  signs  on  Earth,  or  in  the  skies. 
His  heart  from  entrails  certain  omens  drew. 
From  stars  and  birds,  and  lightnings  as  they  flew. 

Next  beauteons  Astor  ploughed  the  wat'ry  field. 
Proud  of  his  bounding  steed  and  aculpUir'd 

riiifld; 
From  where  eld  Purgus'  lolty  turrets  rise. 
And  rank  Oraviscan  marshes  taint  the  skiet. 
Where  Cere  groan'd  beneath  Mccentius'  reign. 
And  gurgling  Minio  glitters  o'er  the  ptaia  ; 
^ree  hundred  march  beneath  the  leader's  care, 
Breathing  revenge,  and  eager  all  for  war. 

Nor  then  unsung,  brave  Cinyras,  shall  pass. 
The  martial  chief  of  the  Ligurian  race  $ 
Kor  thou,  Cupavo,  under  whose  command, 
Advanced  to  fight  a  small,  but  valiant  band. 
White  plumes  adorn  thy  crest,  and  wave  above, 
E^Mressive  of  thy  sire  *,  transfona*d  by  lave. 
While  for  his  Phaeton  his  sorrows  flow, 
And  soft  harmonious  strains  beguile  his  woe; 
While  in  the  dusky  poplar  grove  be  ^uule 
His  mdting  moans,  beneath  the  sisters' shade. 
O'er  all  the  man  the  snowy  feathers  rise, 
And  in  a  tuneful  swan  he  mounU  the  skies. 
Now  his  great  ofispring  with  hb  social  train. 
In  the  huge  Centaur  plongh'd  the'roaring  main. 
High  on  the  prow  the  figured  monster  stood, 
Ai^  shook  a  rocky  fragment  o'er  the  flood. 
The  sounding  keel  the  thronging  vraves  disjoin'd, 
That  foam,  and  whiten,  in  long  tracks  behind. 

Next  warlike  Ocnus  brought  his  troops  along, 
From  prescient  Manto  and  great  Tyber  sprung  j 
By  him,  fair  Mantua  rose  j  immortal  town  ! 
And  from  his  mother's  name  deriv'd  her  own. 
Her  mighty  walls,  illustrious  founders  grace. 
Of  diff'rent  countries,  and  a  different  race, 
liTree  tribes  distinct  possess  her  fertile  lands. 
And  four  fair  cities  every  tribe  commands. 
Proud  of  her  Tuscan  line,  with  glory  crown'd. 
She  reigns  the  mistress  of  the  nations  round. 

Next,  gen*roos  hate  to  stem  Mezentius  draws 
Five  hundred  more,  in  freedom'asacred  cause. 
Where,  crown'd  with  reeds,  the  Mincio  takes  his 
From  old  Benacus'  venerable  source,  [course 

In  one  vast  ship  he  poui%  the  warlike  train,     ^ 
Down  through  his  native  channel  to  the  main. 
Fierce  for  revenge,  the  great  Auletes  guides 
Th'  enormous  bulk,  that  labours  through  the  tides. 
An  hundred  pines  the  boiling  ocean  sweep,     [deep. 
Plough  the  white  waves,  and  lash  the  bellowing 

iCycntM. 


A  mighty  Triton,  figur'd  on  the  pfOiT, 
With  his  loud  trump  alarms  the  sea  beloW. 
Down  to  his  waist  the  human  form  des^ds^ 
But  in  a  whale  th'  amphibious  monster  ends. 
Swift  as  be  swims,  the  waters  fly  before ;     . 
And,  dash'd  beneath  the  god,  the  fVothy  snrgea 

Somany  chiefii  in  thirty  vessels  ride  [ronA 

To  Troy's  defence,  and  cleave  the  q>arfcling  tide. 

Now  radiant  Cjmthia,  through  th'  ethereal 
height. 
Rode  in  the  solemn  chariot  of  the  night. 
Fist  at  the  stem,  the  helm  iEneas  plies ; 
No  creeping  slumber  seals  his  careful  eyes. 
Amid  the  seas,  he  meets  the  wond'rous  train 
Of  ships  transform'd  to  Nereids  of  the  main  ; 
As  many  goddesses,  as  stood  before, 
With  brazen  beaks,  tall  vessels  on  the  sbon. 
They  know  the  chief  from  far»  and  in  a  ring 
The  dancing  Nymphs  enclose  their  wond'ring  king* 
The  first  whose  eloquence  exoell'd  the  rest. 
Above  the  waves  advanced  her  ivory  breast ; 
Held  with  one  hand  the  stem,  while  one  divides. 
With  many  an  easy  stn>ke,  the  silent  tides : 
"And  dost  thou  wake,  great  oApring  of  the  skies  ? 
Wake  still,  and  open  ev'ry  sail "  (she  cries :) 
**  Thy  ships  are  we  that  Qoce  on  Ida  stood, 
^w  chang'd  by  Heav^  to  Nereids  of  the  flood. 
When  the  perfidious  proud  Rutnlian  came 
With  the  dread  sword,  and  the  devouring  flame^ 
We  burst  onr  anchors,  by  the  foe  compell'd. 
And  sought  our  master  o'er  the  watry  field. 
These  forms  the  mother  of  the  skies  bestowed. 
And  made  each  ship  a  goddess  of  the  flood : 
Low  in  the  sacred  seas  our  court  we  ke^. 
And  dwell  beneath  the  roarings  of  the  dee|^ 
Shut  in  the  town,  remains  thy  royal  heir. 
Midst  all  the  terroors  of  the  Latian  war. 
The  brave  Arcadian  horse,  and  Tuscan  host. 
Have  reach'd  the  land,  and  seix'd  th'  appointed  post. 
The  Daunian  chief  has  sent  a  squadron  down 
To  stop  their  destin'd  progress  to  the  town. 
Rise,  hero !  rise ;  and,  with  the  dawning  light. 
Lead  all  th'  impatient  warriors  to  the  fight. 
With  thy  Vulcanian  orb  mvade  the  field. 
That  golden,  bright,  impenetrable  shield. 
The  morning  Sun  (nor  think  my  promise  vain  !) 
Shall  see  vast  heaps  of  fierce  Rutulians  slain." 
This  said ;  the  goddess  (for  she  knew  the  way) 
Push'd  the  light  vessel  o'er  the  glassy  sea : 
Swiftasajav'Kn,  or  a  storm  she  flew ; 
And,  wing'd  with  rival  speed,   her  course  the    ' 
rest  pursue. 

While  St  the  sight  the  hero  stood  amaz'd. 
The  prosp'rous  sign  his  bounding  spirits  rais'd. 
Th«i,  as  he  fixt  on  Heav'n  his  joyful  eyes. 
To  po£ent  Cybele  the  warrior  cries : 

'*  Great  guardian  queen  of  Ida's  hills  and  woodsy 
Supreme,  mi^estic  mother  of  the  gods  ! 
Whose  strong  defence  proud  tow'ring  cities  shase, 
\^Tiile  roaring  lions  whirl  thy  mighty  car ! 
Oh  !  kindly  second  this  auspicious  sign, 
And  grace  thy  Phrygians  with  thy  aid  divine. 
Inspir'd  by  thee,  the  combat  I  require, 
My  bosom  kindles,  and  my  sours  on  fire  I" 

He  said ;  and  now  the  brigrht  revolving  day 
Blaz'd  o'er  the  worid,  andcM'd  the  shades  away  ; 
When  fint  the  hero  bade  the  train  prepare. 
All  rang'd  beneath  their  banners,  for  the  war  ; 
Rouse  for  the  charge  their  courage,  and  excite 
Their  martial  aidour,  tafvoToke  tho  ^fat. 
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As  oo  his  iteni  the  godlike  warrior  stands, 
And  views  dittiact  his  camp  and  social  bands  ; 
High  in  his  hand  the  golden  shield  be  raised : 
Wide  o^er  the  flood  the  strong  effulgence  biased. 
Fir'd  with  new  hopes,  the  joyful  Trojans  spy 
The  shining  orb ;  their  darts  and  jav'lins  fly  ; 
And  their  loud  clamours  tempest  all  the  sky. 
Less  loud  the  thick-embody  *d  cranes  repair. 
In  ranks  embattled,  through  the  clouds  of  air ; 
When,  at  the  signal  giv'n,  they  leave  behind. 
With  rapid  flight,  the  pinions  of  the  wind. 

AmazM  stood  Tumus,  and  their  Latian  foes, 
Nor  knew  from  whence  the  sudden  transport  rose ; 
Till  all  th*  advancing  navy  they  survey, 
A  floating  scene,  that  cover'd  half  the  sea. 
From  great  .£neas'  crest  the  lightnings  stream, 
And  his  bright  helmet  darts  a  ruddy  gleam ; 
A  length  of  flames  the  mighty  shield  displays. 
Shoots  fires  on  fires,  and  pours  a  boundless  blaze. 
So  the  dire  comet,  with  portentous  light 
And  baleful  beams,  glares  dreadful  in  the  night: 
So  the  red  dog-star,  when  he  mounts  on  high. 
And  with  his  fotal  splendour  fires  the  sky, 
Scares  the  pale  nations ;  for  his  burning  breath 
Darts  down  disease,  blue  pertilenoe,  and  death. 
But  still,  undaunted,  Tumus  urg'd  the  train. 
To  seize  the  shore,  and  drive  them  to  the  nuun. 

**  Lo  !  what  you  long  have  wish'd,  to  prove  your 
miKht,  [fight  !— 

The  hour !-— the  place ! — the  foe ! — the  promis*d 
Your  wives,  your  sons,  your  country  calls  you  on, 
Your  great  forefathers'  glories  and  your  own. 
Now  while,  with  sliddVing  steps,  to  gain  the  land 
The  Trojans  toil ;  descend  we  to  the  strand  } 
Soon  as  on  yonder  shore  our  bands  appear. 
One  noble  stroke,  my  friends,  shall  end  the  war: 
The  brave  command  succen.'' — ^The  hero  said : 
Then  with  himself  for  one  cool  moment  weigh*d. 
To  the  bold  task  what  chosen  troops  to  call, 
And  to  what  bands  entrust  the  leaguer'd  walL 

Meantime  the  hero  lands  his  warlike  train ; 
Some  watch,  impatient,  the  retreating  main  ; 
Then  vault,  and  seize  the  half-recover'd  shores ; 
Some  slide,  more  vent'rous,  down  the  bending  oars. 
A  place  at  length  the  daring  Tarchon  spy*d. 
Where  in  smooth  swellings  roll'd  an  easy  tide  ; 
There,  as  no  waters  break,  no  billows  roar. 
He  fears  no  shoals,  but  hopes  a  friendly  shore. 
Thither  his  vessels  from  the  deep  he  drew. 
And  eager  thus  ethorts  the  naval  crew : 
**  Now,  now,  my  friends,  exert  your  utmost  force, 
Ply,  ply  your  oars,  and  urge  the  furious  oourse. 
Push,  heave  your  desp*rate  gallies  to  the  strand ; 
Plough  with  your  beaks  and  keels  the  hostile  land. 
My  imle  ambition  is  to  gain  the  coast : 
And  then — no  matter — let  the  ship  be  lost*' 

So  spoke  th*  impatient  chief;  and,  as  he  spoke. 
They  ply  their  oars,  and  rise  to  ev*iy  stroke. 
Full  on  the  land  the  rushing  vessels  bore. 
Till  with  their  prows  tht  y  cleave  the  sandy  shore. 
Safe  to  the  shelving  beach  the  gallies  run  ; 
All  *8cap'd  the  shock,  brave  Tarchon,  but  thy 

own. 
Thy  own  amid  the  shallows  rush'd,  and  there 
l>ash*d  on  the  rock,  and  slopine  hung  in  air ; 
Prest  by  a  war  of  waves,  her  shattered  sides 
Burst,  and  the  crew  plunge  lieadlong  in  the  tides. 
They  swim,  encumber'd  with  their  broken  ours  : 
The  floods  supplant  their  feet,  and  bear  them  from 
the  shores. 


Meantime  against  the  Trojans,  od  the  ooasty 
Brave  Tumus  led  his  dose  embattled  host. 
The  sprightly  trumpets  sound  with  martial  strainSy 
When  great  JEneas  charg*d  the  Latian  swains ;  * 
The  valiant  Theroo  slew,  with  matchless  might. 
The  first  auspicious  Omen  of  the  fight, 
A  giant  chief;  his  furious  coune  he  held 
Against  the  prince,  the  foremost  of  the  field. 
Fierce  thro'  his  shield  and  mail  (an  op'ning  wide() 
Flew  the  swift  sword,  and  pierc'd  the  warrior's  side* 
Then  Lyeas  bled,  and  stainM  the  thirsty  shore, 
To  Phflsbus  sacred  from  his  natal  hour ; 
Ripp'd  from  the  womb,  the  infant  'scap'd  the  sted  I 
The  man,  unhappy!  by  thefdchioiifell. 
Gyas  and  Cisseus  next  the  hero  slew, 
As  their  huge  clubs  whole  armies  overthrew,    [fire. 
Vain  was  their  strength,  their  bulk,  their  martial 
Vain  their  Herculean  arms,  and  boasted  sire, 
Alcides*  friend ;  whose  glorious  steps  he  trod. 
While  earth  supply'd  new  monsters  for  the  god* 
As  loudly-vaunting,  haughty  Pharos  stood, 
Fixt  in  his  throat,  the  jav'lin  drank  his  blood* 
On  CydoQ  next,  who,  fir'd  with  lawless  joy. 
Fair  Clvtius  courted  and  caress'd  the  boy. 
With  all  his  force  the  mighty  hero  drove, 
And  soon  had  finish'd  his  prepost'rous  love  ; 
Soon  had  the  youth,  expiring  on  the  shore. 
Sunk,  and  iodulg'd  his  guilty  flames  no  more  t 
But  Phorcus*  sons,  seven  valiant  warriors,  flew. 
And  all  at  once  their  vengeful  jav'lins  threw  1 
Sonne  from  his  buckler  and  his  helm  rebound. 
Some,  tuni'd  by  Venus,  glance  upon  the  ground. 
Thus  press'd,  thus  compass'd  round  on  ev'ry  side. 
The  wrathful  prince  to  brave  Achates  cryM ; 
"  Bring,  bring  those  darts  (not  one  shall  fly  in  vain) 
That  pierc'd  the  Grecians  on  the  Trojan  plain.'* 
Then  a  long  lance  with  all  his  might  he  cast. 
Through  MsDon's  shield  the  furious  weapon  pass'd  } 
Thro'  the  strong  cuirass  pierc'd  the  hissing  dart, 
Transfixt  His  breast,  and  quiver'd  in  his  heart. 
The  good  Alcanor  lends  his  friendly  hand, 
To  raise  his  grov'ling  brother  from  the  sand ; 
But  wing*d  with  death,  a  second  jav'lin  flies. 
Swift  as  the  first,  and  sings  along  the  skies  ; 
Through  his  extended  arm  the  spear  was  flung  ; 
And  by  the  nerves  the  dying  member  hung. 
His  brother  Numitor  the  weapon  drew 
From  the  pale  corse,  and  at  the  victor  threw  ; 
The  whizzing  dart  glanc'd  innocently  by. 
But  slightly  raz'd  Achates'  manly  thigh,    [gnttp 

Next  Clausus,  flush'd  with  youthftil  strength  and 
(Clausus,  the  leader  of  the  Sabine  race) 
Beheld  the  mighty  Dryops  from  afar. 
And  lauch'd  bis  pointed  spear  aloft  in  air. 
Which  piero'd  his  throat ;  the  purple  hand  of  death 
Suppressed  the  voice,  and  stopp'd  the  vital  breath. 
Headlong  he  falls ;  he  grovels  on  the  shore, 
And  his  pale  mouth  ejects  a  flood  of  gore. 
Still  rushing  on,  the  chief  the  slaughter  spread  ; 
By  ^'arious  deaths  three  sons  of  Boreas  bled. 
As  many  more,  poor  hapless  youths,  expire  ; 
Their  country  Thrace,  and  Idas  was  their  sire. 
Af^inst  the  prince  his  bands  Halesus  leads. 
And  fierce  Mt-t«apus  lash'd  his  fiery  steeds. 
In  furious  conflict  mix'd.  both  armies  stand* 
On  the  first  verge,  and  margin  of  the^land  ; 
They  meet,   they  fight ;    but  neither  gain,  nor 
And  level  hung  the  balance  of  the  field,      [yield  ; 
As  when  the  winds  from  diff 'rent  quarters  rise. 
Pour  to  the  charge|  and^mbat  in  the  skies. 
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In  dae  tospense  the  straggling  tempests  keep 
The  balanc'd  clouds,  and  poise  the  rolling  dt«p ; 
Tlie  whids  and  waves  oppos'd  vith  equal  might. 
Still  undecided  bangs  th'  aereal  fight : 
So  join  both  armies  in  the  dubious  fray  i 
These  scorn  to  yield,  nor  those  can  win  the  day ; 
All,  man  to  man,  exert  the  martial  fire ; . 
All  foot  to  foot,  to  conquer,  or  expire 

But,  in  a  diflf'rent  quarter,  where  the  floods 
Had  spread  the  ground  with  shattered  rocks  and 

woods, 
Th'  Arcadian  squadrons  from  their  steeds  alight. 
And  wage  on  foot  an  unaccnstomM  fight. 
Kow  to  lin  open  route  their  ranks  inclined. 
And  close  their  foes  came  thundering  from  behind. 
This  saw  their  chief,  brave  Pallas,  with  despair; 
He  saw,  and  ktrove  to  stop  the  flying  war ; 
And  thus  the  troops,  as  headlong  they  retired, 
With  pray'rs  he  mov*d,  or  with  rt;proaches  fir'd : 
•*  "Whither,  ah,  whither  would  you  turn  your  flight? 
By  your  past  deeds  I  by  ev'ry  former  fight ! 
By  all  your  triumphs !  by  your  8ov*reign's  name ! 
By  my  own  hopes  to  match  my  father^s  fame ! 
Trust  not  your  feet ;  your  hands  must  hew  your  way 
Through  .yon  black  body,  aud  that  thick  array. 
Here,  here,  your  country  calls  you  all,  to  share 
With  your  young  chief  the  glories  of  the  war. 
Kush  to  the  fight  $  no  go^s  our  arms  oppose ; 
Men,  like  ourselves,  and  mortal,  arc  our  foes. 
In  us  an  equal  strength  and  soul  appears, 
Our  hands  and  spiriu  aie  as  bold  as  theirs. 
to !  there  the  foies  our  bands  imprison'd  Keep ! 
And  here  th'  etevnal  barrier*  of  the  deep ! 
Back  on  the  seas,  ye  dastards,  would  ye  fall  ? 
Or  hide  your  shameful  heads  in  yon  beleaguered 
wall  ?»» 

He  said  ;  and,  rushing  on  the  hostile  bands, 
^rst  in  his  way  ill-fated  Lagus  stands ; 
Lqw  as  he  stoop'd,  a  mighty  stone  to  reai*, 
Full  in  the  reins  descends  the  pointed  spear ; 
Then,  as  he  disengaged  the  dart  with  pain, 
Fir'd  at  the  sicht,  bold  Hisbon  rush'd  in  vain 
Against  the  pnnce ;  the  prince  his  bosom  gor*d. 
And  plung'd  into  th<i  lungs  his  thund'ring  »word : 
Kext,  lewd  Anchemolus  bis  falchion  sped. 
Who  dar^d  to  stain  bis  step-dame's  sacrt^  bed. 
You  too,  ye  Daunian  twins,  unhappy  pair ! 
Laris  and  Thyrober !  perished  in  the  war : 
So  like  your  features,  that  your  parents  look 
On  either  face,  but  each  for  each  mistook. 
Puzzled,  yet  pleasM,  they  gazM  on  either  child. 
And  fbndly  in  the  dear  delusion  smilM. 
Now  clears  brave  Pallas,  in  the  dire  debate,    - 
The  nice  diMuictioo  by  a.difi''reut  fate. 
Thy  head,  fair  Tbymber,  flies  before  the  sword ; 
Thy  hand,  poor  Laris,  sought  '\xk  absent  lord ; 
Thy  dying  fingers,  quivering  on  the  plain. 
With  starts  convulsive  grasp  the  steel  in  vain. 

^Th'  Arcadian  squadrons,  by  their  prince  insphr^d, 
Rous'd  by  his  woitls,  by  bis  example  fir'd. 
Disdain  to  fly,  and  arms  to  arms  oppose ; 
Grief,  shame,  and  fury,  drive  them  on  the  foes. 
From  Tculhras  and  from  Tyres,  op  his  car 
Pale  Rheetys  shoots  impetuous  through  the  war  I 
While  Pallas  his  swift  dart  at  Ilus  threw, 
It  piere'd  the  hapless  warrior  as  he  flew. 
The  wiogfd  death  the  hapless  warrior  stay'd. 
And  ibr  a  spnce,  poor  Ilus*  fistc  delay'd  \ 
He  tumbles  from  the  car,  distam'd  with  gore, 
Aod,^  grim  in  death,  I^es  foaming  on  the  shore. 


As,  when  the  summer  glowy  with  ten)Ajnytt 
The  shepherd  sets  the  forest  in  a  blaze. 
The  groves  all  kindle,  while  the  winds  coDSpirs^ 
And  with  their  breath  enrage  the  roaring  fire : 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  conflagration  flies. 
Pours  o'er  the  fields,  and  thunders  to  the  skies  s 
On  some  steep  mountain  sits  the  joyful  swain. 
While  the  victorious  flames  devour  the  plain. 
So  pleas'd,  brave  Pallas  sees  th*  Arcadian  pow*!*^ 
All  ^r^d  with  vengeance,  sweep  along  the  shores. 

HalcSus  flew  to  meet  the  conqu'ring  foe ; 
Sheath'd  in  bright  arms,  he  rose  to  ev*ry  blow. 
First  Ladon  sunk  beneath  his  pointed  steel ; 
Then  great  Demodocus  and  Pheres  fell.  . 
While  bold  Strymonius  flies  before  the  band 
To  ^ize  his  t^uxMt,  the  falchion  lops  his  hand : 
Hurl'd  from  his  arm,  a  stone  descended  full 
On  Thoas'  head,  and  crush'd  the  batter'd  skolL 
His  old  prophetic  sire,  with  tender  care, 
Conceal'd,  and  warn'd  Halesus  from  the  war* 
But  when  in  death  he  cl6s'd  bis  aged  eyes. 
The  fatal  sisters  claim'd  their  destined  prize. 
Now  stood  the  warrior  {fox  his  hour  drew  near) 
A  victim  sacred  to  th'  Evandrian  spear. 
His  jav'Iin  Pallas  at  the  victor  throwt; 
But  first  the  youth  prefers  his  ardent  vowi; 
"  O  father  Tyber !  give  my  winged  dart. 
To  fly  direct  through. proud  Halesus'  heart ! 
His  arms  and  spoils  thy  sacred  oak  shall  bear  ;** 
So  pray'd  the  youth ;  the  god  allows  his  pray'r. 
Halesus  shields  Imaon  from  the  foe. 
But  leaves  his  breast  all  naked  to  the  blow. 
He  fell ;  his  fall  aiarm'd  the  Latian  host; 
They  wept,  and  moura'd  the  mighty  hero  lost. 
But  soon  brave  Lausus  raised  them  from  despair  j 
Iausus,  who  shone  conspicuous  in  the  war. 
Stern  Abas  first  he  slow,  of  matchless  might. 
Who  stood  unmov'd,  the  bulwark  of  the  fight. 
Now  bled  the  Tuscan,  now  th'  Arcadian  train. 
And  Troy's  bold  sons,  who  'scap'd  the  Greeks  i» 

vain. 
Fierce  to  the  fight  beneath  their  chiefii  they  came  ; 
Their  chiefs,  their  numbers,  and  their  strength,  the 
The  rear  close  pressing  to  the  dire  alarms,   [sainft. 
Th'  encumber'd  troops  scarce  wield  their  ufeTea 


Here  Pallas  fires  his  train,  and  Lansus  there  i 
In  1^11  their  charms  the  blooming  youths  appear. 
Poor,  hapless  youths !  alas !  your  native  plain 
Must  never,  never  bless  your  eyes  again  ! 
In  vain  would  yfm  engage !  for  Jove  withstands ;  , 
Both,  both  must  fall  j  but  fall  by  greater  bands  1 

Now  Turnus  to  the  aid  of  Lausus  came, 
Wara'd  by  his  sister  *,  the  celestial  dame  ; 
Through  cleaving  ranks  he  drives  his  kindling  car 
With  forious  speed,  and  thunders  through  the  war, 
**  Forbear,  forbear ;  nor  touch  my  due,"  he  cries; 
"  For  Pallas,  Pallas  is  your  leader's  prize.    * 
To  me,  to  me  alone  belongs  the  fight ; 
Oh  !  could  his  sire  be  witness  to  the  sight  !** 
He  said ;  and  at  the  word,  th'  obedient  traii| 
At  once  retir'd,  and  left  an  open  plain. 
The  youth  with  wonder  saw  the  parting  band. 
Heard  the  bold  challenge,  and  the  proud  i 

mand, 
With  many  a  fiery  glance  he  roH'd  his  eyca 
Around  his  manly  limbs,  an  ample  size  ; 
And  to  bis  haoghty  foe,  in  short,  replies  s 

I  Jatuma. 
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immortal  fame  ;  or  glartamalf  expire  I 
TlknTaiinl  lio  morr,  for  know  ^  almighty  Jove 
Beholds  th^  flftlit,  imparUiili  from  abDr<,'* 
Tlu9  &aid  ;  amid  the  fitld  th*^  b<^ru  atnxle ; 
AiUbitl'd  irtUi  fear,  the  pale  Arcadians  i,inriA, 

The  Daunino  chief  sprtincjdrcadfijl  from  the  ciir, 
Aud  rii»h*d  on  fool,  impetiious  to  the  war  j 
Ruifh'd,  as  a  lioii»  frtim  thf  raoitntain'^  height, 
QpROfne  sttrn  bull,  that  mt^ditatt^B  tht?  light 

But  scKm  a^  Pallas  saw  thi-  prin^^f!  appear 
Vithin  due  dUtancr  nf  the  flj^inj  sp<^ar, 
Tbu'far  o'er-tnatch'd,  the  youth  hj&  forlmietrl^j 
Attd,  ere  be  threw  the  dan,  invoked  the  skies  : 
**  O  fre|it  Aleides  \  by  my  father^s  feast, 
Thyself  vouchfiftf  ^d  to  ftace,  a  glorious  gta^A  ; 
Aisist  hiii  son^  and  crown  his  bold  desig^n  ; 
I^t  Tuniu^  fall,  and  own  the  conqunt  mine ; 
A  ad,  while  the  victor  stjjoils  the  bloody  prize, 
View  Ike  pr^ud  trophy  with  his  cloeidg  eyes*" 
Hh  ardeQt  pray'r  with  grief  AUides  liear^i 
Aod  poorv  a  flood  of  uiiavaiUfi|:  tear^  : 
While  10  bi*  breast  he  cheeked  the  rising  Sftoan, 
f  h*  all-pTicioua  father  aooth'd  hti  sorrow  in  s  son  '■ 

"  To  a! I  titat  breathe,  is  fist  th^  appointed  date; 
Life  Is  hilt  jhortj  and  circimiserib^d  by  fau^ : 
'Ti*  virtueHt  work,  by  fame  to  stretcb  the  span, 
IVhofu  *danty  Utnit  bminds  the  djiys  of  man* 
Hew  many  sant  of  gods  were  doomed  to  fall* 
Gr^at  a&  they  were  1  beneath  the  Trojan  wall  ? 
fifeair.  as  he  was  !:  amcm^  the  mighty  dead, 
H^^n  my  •hti  son,  the  brave  Sarpedon  bled  s 
Fierce  l^iraus  too  the  cruel  fates  attend. 
And  now^  er^n  now^  his  nice  in  at  an  end/' 
This  said  ;  th'  almighty  soY*reign  of  I  he  tkJes 
Ttirtis  from  the  tcetie  of  blood  his  i-M;>red  eye*. 

Now  with  fu!!  force  hi&  javTm  Falbi  threw 
And  ftnm  th&  feheath  the  sbimni^  falchion  drew. 
The  urh]:LiE?.ing  *pear,  with  erring  course  Impel  I'd, 
Flew  through  the  ringing  margin  of  the  shield, 
And,  glaneing^,  raz*d  the  should er  of  tlie  f'ie. — 
Then  Turuus  ihook  the  lanoe  j  preparM  to  throw  ; 
He  ihook  the  lance ;  "and  see,'*  he  cry'd,  ^^  if  mine 
Reach  not  Ehe  nisrk  ;  a  snrer  dart  than  thine  !^' 
He  »iii,    and  threw,     I'Ue  fpear  with  forccftil 

away 
Broke,  through  the  loljd  shield,  its  de»tin*d  way  ; 
Through  every  iteety  plate^  and  brazen  fold, 
TtLrough  strong  bull-bid l-s,  arouud  the  bucktcr 

rolled ; 
Through  th^  thick  cuirass  fjet^  the  fiirious  dart, 
Tratmfm'd  hi*  brt^art.  and  planted  m  his  heart. 
From  the  widi-  nonnd  in  %'»in  the  lance  he  tore. 
The  purple  soul  came  floating:  i^ith  the  ^ore. 
Dowm  punk  the  youth  ;   his  rattiins^  arm^  resonrid  ; 
Itevpums,  and  ^ritidii  in  bluod  the  bo^trlc  irrotmJ, 
Then,  as  he  strode,  exulting,  o>r  the  dradj 
Thu*  to  tU*  Arcadian  timin  the  victor  said : 
**  Go  J— be  this  mcisafe  to  your  master  kuown| 
Such  a^  the  sire  fleserT'd^  1  send  the  son  ; 
I'abrib'd,  unsouierht  his  reHes  I  bestow, 
If  fuirra!  honours  cun  relieve  hi*  woe* 
r>ear  ft»T  the  Trojan's  friendship  ha«  he  paid  ^'*- — 
Then,  with  hifi  fijot  he  press''d  the  prostrate  dead  j 
Seiz^^d  bb  embroider'd  belt,  a  piorious  prey  * 
And  from  hia  bnsom  rent  the  prize  away. 
f  D  this  riuh  belt,  with  predoua  gold  inlaid, 
HU  utmost  art  Kurytton  had  dii^plnyM- 
Here,  thick  emlxnu^d,  the  fifty  d^u^hterf  $hed 
7^|j<-ir  consofU'  blood,  4uU  »taiii*d  th£  bfidml  bed; 


Lume  out  J  auu  ^tofu  projeiuinii:  to  tne  tignt# 
Thh  spoil  pn>ud  Tiimus  with  triumphant  eyc^ 
Surveyi^,  and  [glories  in  the  costly  priKe^ 
But  niia^a,  too  haughty  in  a  prospVous  staie^ 
Grows  blind  and  heedless  of  his  future  fat*?? 
The  time  sh»ll  corne,  when  Tufnos  in  ilUmay, 
Shall  moam  these  spalls,  and  ihiirvicloriuus!  day  ^ 
Shall  wiRh,  too  late  !   the  golden  belt  uuMiught, 
And  ctirsi^  the  trophiea  be  so  dearly  bought ! 

With  grtjans  and  ttars  th'  Arcadians  on  a  shield. 
Bear  hack  their  hreaChle^  leader  from  the  field. 

Thua  to  I  by  father's  arms  dost  thou  retire^ 
Brave  youth,  the  grief  and  glory  of  thy  ^i re  ! 
O  early  lost  \  with  strength  and  beauty  grAc^d  ■ 
T^u  ihy  first  day  of  warfare  was  thy  last : 
Yet  didst  thoo  scatter  death  through  half  an  host  i 
And,  ere  thy  own^  a  thousand  lives  were  kkst. 
Now  by  spectators,  not  the  voice  of  fame. 
To  TYoy^s  great  chief  ihcse  mouruful  tkliup  came  j 
That  round  his  friends,  on  danger,  dati^tf  gtowa. 
Who  claim  his  aid  eneompass'd  by  the  fo«* 

With  his  huge  weighty  sword,  without  delay, 
Thn»^  bbcding  ranks  be  cleaves  on  ample  way« 
Thee,  T^mua,  thee  lie  seeks  aiong  the  plain. 
Proud  of  the  h-poil^  of  hapi(.ss  Pallas  slain* 
The  getilaj  fiea*t,  the  son,  the  sire  combin'd. 
Leagues,  friendship,  all,  dime  rushing  on  hisiiuhd. 

Four  youths  by  Sulmo,  four  by  Ufens,  bred, 
I'uhappy  victim*  t  destined  t^o  the  dead. 
He  s<*i?iM  alive,  lo  oflVr  on  the  pyre. 
And  ?|iTinkle  with  th^ir  blood  the  funeral  flrfc 
At  Magnus  next  bi«  furious  S|Tear  he  cast,  , 
But  o'ef  his  head  ihe  quiv'ring  weapon  past  i 
The  wfeteh  embraced  hie  knees^  and  tiy'd  with  art. 
To  bend  his  stem,  incxf^rable  heart* 
"By  tliy  dead  fatheVa  shade,  thy  suppliaut  spire  t 
fly  aEf  the  ho^es  of  thy  surviving  heir  1 
Preserve,  victoHoijs  prince,  this  life  alooe^ 
To  ^iad  a  longing  father  and  a  son  ' 
nigh  in  my  ilome  are  siker  talents  roird. 
With  piles  of  labonr'd  and  unlaboured  goldj 
These,  to  procure  my  ransom,   t  resign  ; 
The  war  depends  nut  on  a  life  lite  mine  J 
One,  one  poor  life,  can  no  such  difT^renee  yield, 
Nor  turn  the  mighty  balance  of  the  field  l^'   [store 
'*  Thy  talents"  (cry'd  the  prinee),  *^  thy  treasur*d 
Keep  ff*r  thy  sons  ;  hut  tiilk  tvf  terms  no  more. 
Your  chief,  when  Pallas  bedefprii;'d  of  breath, 
fjefl  no  eonditions  hut  re^^euge  and  death. 
So  deems  my  living  son  \  my  $lre  below  ; 
And,  from  thb  swor<1,  demand  the  life  of  ev'ry  foC." 
This  said ;    he  froiz^d  hi«  helm  j   and,  whik   hi 

prayM, 
Deep  buryM  in  his  neck  the  flanfing  blade. 

Apollo's  priest,  illustrious  ^mon'-s  son. 
In  ])urpfi*  robe(  and  rridiant  armour  !»hone. 
The  sacred  fi Nets  bind  his  brows  in  vnin  t 
Swift  flle^  the  ^udy  warrior  u^er  the  plaiRi 
Beneath  the  jirince  the  hapless  victim  rijes. 
And  ftite  in  endless  slnmber  seals  his  eye*. 
SepMtua  strips  his  arm** ;   a  cosily  |o;id  ; 
A  trophy  dcsiin'd  to  the  Thraciau  ji^od  *. 

Uinbrv>.  ihe  Marsitin  chief,  exerti  his  might, 
And  vafiant  Cipculus  renews  the  figbt. 
Against  the  prince  he  warms  the  troops  in  vain  !^ 
He  pours,  he  storms,  he  thunders  thnmgh  the  plain  j 
L/jp9  warlike  An^ur**  arms  j  the  hand  and  Rhveld 
Drop  dovf  n,  nu  u^eles^  burUien  dq  \k^  field, 
'  Mars* 
Rr 
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Befire  be  vaunted,  and  he  seemM  to  rise 
In  his  proud  tbcmgbt,  exalted,  lo  the  skies. 
But  ah  !  in  rain  lie  raised  his  haughty  mind 
111th  the  fond  hope  of  yean  on  years  behind ! 

In  anhs  great  Tarquitus  all  blazing  stood; 
Spmng  from  a  Dryad  and  a  Sylvan  god. 
Full  in  the  hero's /ront  he  dar^d  appear ; 
But  through  his  shield  and  corslet  flew  the  spear. 
Then  as  he  pray'd,  and  begged  his  life  in  vain, 
He  loppM  his  head,  that  rolPd  along  the  plain. 
The  trunk  still  Ubatinlg  on  the  ground  below, 
Thus  in  proud  triumph  spoke  his  conq'ring  foe  s 
"  Ue,  mighty  warrior,  there  !  no  mother's  hand 
Shall  now  inter  thee  in  thy  native  land ; 
But  hungry  beasts  thy  wretched  corse  shall  teajr. 
The  fishes  of  the  flood,  and  fowls  of  air.'* 

Lycas  and  brave  Antsrut  next  he  kilUd, 
Fierce  as  thev  fought,  the  champions  of  the  field. 
Numa,  and  niir  Camertes,  then  he  slew, 
Who  feoin  bold  Volscens  his  proud  lineage  drew. 
By  far  the  wealthiest  of  the  Latian  train ; 
And  soft  Amyclse  ownM  hb  easy  reign. 

And  Hs.  of  old,  the  huge  .^Egeon  stood 
Engaged  hi  battle  with  the  thundering  god ; 
Shook  high  Oljrmpus  w  ith  the  dire  alarms. 
And  wRg*d  thft  war  with  all  his  hundred  arms  s 
Long  flames  from  fifty  mouths  the  fiend  expires 
Baek  to' the  skies,  and  answers  fires  with  fires; 
As  many  shining  swordi  he  shook,  and  held, 
QpposM  to  ev'ry  bolt,  a  ponderous  shield. 
So,  when  his  reeking  sword  in  blood  was  dyM, 
Fought  the  brave  prince,  and  rag*d  on  ev*ry  side. 

Now  fierce  be  rush'd  against  Nyphasus'  car. 
Who  shone  conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
With  wild  aflfright  the  startled  steeds  beheld 
The  tow\png  hero  biasing  o'er  the  field ; 
Flew  bark,>«nd  cast  their  master  on  the  plain  ;  ' 
Then  whirlM  the  bounding  chariot  to  the  main. 

Liger  and  Lncagus  next  came  in  view :      [flew  ; 
Prawn  by  white  coursers,  thro>  the  troops  they 
Two  haughty  brothers ;  that  the  coursers  sway*d; 
This  brandish' d  high  in  air  the  glittering  blade.' 
Their  threats  the  Trojan  chief  disdain'd  to  bear, 
llii<«hM  on,  and  shook  aloft  the  pointed  spear. 
"  No  Phrygian  fields  are  these«>*  (proud  Liger  said) 
"  Nor  these  the  steeds  of  Argive  Diomedc ; 
You  'scape  not  this,  as  once  Achilles*  car  ; 
Here  ends  thy  life,  and  here  shall  end  the  war  !** 
Thus  the  mad  boaster— but,  devoid  of  fear, 
The  prince,   in  answer,  lanch'd  bis  whiszing 

spear. 
Then,  while  the  brother,  bending  o'er  the  horse. 
With  hb  keen  jav'lin  urg'd  the  fiery  course, 
4nd,  with  one  foot  protended,  rnsh'd  to  fight. 
The  lance,  that  instant,  wingM  its  fatal  flight ; 
3eneath  the  shiniof  margin  of  the  shield, 
Swift  through  the  groin  the  pointed  javlin  held. 
IX>wn  sinks  the  warrior  with  a  dreadful  sound, 
And,  grim  in  death,  lies  grov'ling  on  the  ground. 
The  conqu'ring  prince  beheld  him  as  he  bled. 
And  thus,  in  scornlkil  terms,  bespoke  the  dead : 
'*  Nor  were  your  couners  slow  j  nor  vain  aflVight 
At  empty  shadows  tum*d  yeur  steeds  to  flight ; 
Yourself,  brave  Lucagus,  forsook  the  car. 
And,  vaulting  on  the  field,  declin'd  the  war !" 
Tim  said ;  he  seia'd  the  coursers  by  the  rein  j      ^ 
When  thus  the  brother,  cast  upon  the  pUin,        ^ 
With  lifted  hands  Implor'd  the  chief  in  vain ; 
*•  Now,  by  thyself,  thy  mercy  I  Implore; 
%  those  wh»  sttcl^  a  g^idlike  h«ro  borci 


Thb  forfeit  life,  divine  Aieaf ,  qMre^ 
And  with  sofi^pity  listen  tu  my  pray*r*'^   ■    ■ 
"  In  hr,  far  diff 'lent  terms  you  talk'd  before ; 
Die  then,'*  (replies  the  prince)  '*  and  plead  a» 
Go !  — 'tb  a  broiher*s  part — in  duty  go,       [more  ^ 
And  wait  thy  brother  to  the  reahM  below  1** 
He  rab*d  hb  swonl  aloft,  as  thus  be  said. 
And  in  his  bosom  plung'd  the  pomtad  blade. 

Thus,  like  a  storm  or  torrent,  o*er  the  ground 
He  rush'd,  and  spread  the  slaughter  wide  atouiid^ 
'mi  from  their  works,  so  long  besieg'd  in  vain. 
Break  forth  Ascanius  and  the  Th»jan  train. 

While  thus  the  battle  bled  ,  imperial  Jova 
Address'd  his  consort  in  the  realms  above, 
As  both  from  Hcav'n  survey*d  the  deathful  soeaei 
**  Say,  sbter-goddess,  and  my  beauteous  ^^leea, 
Still,  b  it  still  your  thought,  that  Venus*  care 
Supports  her  fovour'd  Trcjans  in  the  war  ? 
See  !  how  the  martial  bands  increase  in  migfat ! 
Strong  from  their  wounds !  and  vigorous  for  tht 

fight! 
Can  such  brave  heroes,  who  such  danger*  prove, 
Depend  for  succour  on  the  queen  of  love  ?" 

"  And  why,  my  lord,**  submissive,  she  r^io'dp 
"  These  words  severe,  to  rack  my  anxious  inind } 
Did  still  your  love  (as  sure  it  should)  remam, 
A  wife  and  sister  might  not  plead  m  vain. 
That  from  the  field  poor  Tumns  may  retire. 
Exempt  from  death,  and  glad  hb  loniging  sire.-« 
But  let  him  die,  since  Jove  hss  so  decreA  1*- 
To  glut  the  Trojan  vengeance,  let  him  bleed !«-» 
And  ytt  hb  birUi  migfat  some  distinction  claim, 
Sraee  frotn  our  own  odestial  line  be  eame. 
To  thy  great  name  due  booours  has  he  pttid. 
And  rich  oblations  ^  thy  altars  laid.** 
Thus  spoke  the  suppliant  queen ;  and  thus  replies 
In  brid;  th'  almighty  sov'reign  of  the  skies : 

*'  If  *tb  your  pray*r  to  spare  hb  fbrfSsit  breath, 
By  a  short  respite  off  approacfahig  death  ; 
Snatch  him  this  insUnt  from  the  fatal  boor. 
This  grace  we  grant  him ; — and  we  grant  no  mort» 
For  If  you  beg  hb  destin'd  life  to  spare ; 
Or  turn  the  course  and  fortune  of  the  war ; 
Vain  your  request,  and  vaio  3rour  hope  appears.** 
To  whom  0nce  more,  the  pensive  queen,  with 
tears: 

"  And  what«  my  lord,  if  you  reverse  the  doom? 
Spare  the  dear  youth,  and  save  him  from  the  tomb ! 
Ev*n  from  your  saul  thb  grace  if  3ron  will  give, 
(Which  scarce  yon  promise)  that  he  yet  may  Uval 
Ah  !  now  I  sefe,  or  in  my  fears  portend. 
The  guiltless  youth  approaching  to  hb  end  ! 
But  may  those  lean,  my  sov'reign  lord,  be  vaia, 
And  your  almighty  pow'r  recall  hb  doom  again  !V 

Thb  said ;  with  momentary  speed  she  flies. 
Wrapt  in  a  winged  whirlwind,  dow^  the  skies; 
In  sable  storms  she  drives  the  clouds  before ; 
'Ilien  to  the  fields  of  fight  her  course  she  bore^ 
There,  in  .£neas*  shape,  a  figur*d  shade 
Of  light  impassive  air,  the  goddess  made. 
A  Trojan  spear  the  spectre  seem'd  to  wield. 
Wore  a  proud  crest  and  imitated  shield ! 
And  spoke  with  empty  words,  in  vsunting  strain. 
And,  like  the  chief,  came  tow'ring  o'er  the  plain. 
(Such  are  the  fitting  forms  in  vbions  bred. 
And  such  the  gliding  spt^tres  of  the  dead.) 
The  threat'ning  phantom  made  his  bold  advancs^ 
On  Turnus  cali'd,  and  shook  hb  airy  lance. 
The  Daunian  prince  hb  sounding  javMin  tlirew ; 
■Whilti^  wi^  dissembled  fear,  the  phantom  Atsm% 
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Deluded  Tumo*  thoaght  the  Trojan  fled, 
Bam'd  with  new  liqpet,  and  thus,  exulting,  taid: 
*'  Flies  then  JBaeas,  to  hb  fears  retignM. 
And  leaves  a  priocete'  royal  bed  behind  ?— 
The  land,  for  which  be  crossM  the  stormy  wave, 
This  arm  shall  give — and  here  he  finds  a  grave  1" 
Then  shook  his  sword,  and  chasM  him  thro'  the  war, 
But  his  short  triumph  soon  was  lost  in  air ! 

By  chance  a  ship  stood  anchored  by  the  shore, 
(^Vhicfa  late,  from  Clusium,  king  Osinius  bore) 
Close  sheltered  by  a  ruck,  that  bn'aks  the  tides ; 
The  planks  were  laid,  to  climb  h^r  lofty  sides. 
Swift  to  her  darksome  hold  the  shade  withdrew ; 
As  swift  glad  Tumus  to  the  tessel  flew. 
That  instant  .luno  cut  the  cords  away, 
Unmoor'd  the  bark,  and  lanch'd  her  on  the  sea. 
Meantime  Aneas  seeks  his  absent  foe, 
And  sends  whole  squadrons  to  the  ghosts  below. 
No  more  for  shelter  now  the  phantom  flies. 
But  mounts  aloft,  and  mixes  with  the  skies. 
While  Tumus  far  in  open  ocean  sails, 
(The  vessel  wafted  by  the  rising  gales) 
Many  a  long  look,  back  on  the  battle  bends, 
And  hears  the  cries  of  his  forsaken  friends : 
Ob  such  hard  terms  ablrars  to  live,  and  rears 
His  hands  and  voice,  in  anguish,  to  the  stars : 

"  What  are  my  crimes,  almighty  Jove,  that  claim 
Tikis  endless  infamy  to  blast  my  name } 
This  dreadful  doom  is  too  severe  by  for ; 
This  load  of  life  is  more  than  I  can  bear ! 
Whence  came  I  here  ?  and  whither  am  I  home  ? 
How  could  I  fly  ? — ah !  Iiow  shail  I  return  ? 
Oh  !  with  what  eyes  can  J  behold  again 
Yon  regal  walls,  or  yon  deserted  train  ? 
How  will  my  friends  pursue  my  name  with  hate  ? 
By  me,  their  worthy  chief,  exposed  to  fote  I 
7*hose  friends  (ye  gods)  I  left  on  yonder  plain, 
In  my  curs'd  cause  and  quarrel,  to  be  slain  ! 
Ha  ! — IIOW  I  see  'em  fly,  or  bite  the  ground  !-^ 
1  hear,  I  staH  at  ev*ry  dying  B<iund ! 
What,  what  can  now  be  done } — on  land  or  sea 
What  golf  will  open  for  a  wretch  like  me  ? 
Ye  winds,  ye  storms,  your  pity  I  implore, 
Drive,  drive  my  baric  on  some  rough  rocky  shore. 
Where,  nor  my  friends,  nor  fame,  may  ever  find 
me  more!" 

This  said ;  the  prince  debates,  by  shame  oppressed. 
Whether  to  plunge  the  falchion  in  his  breast; 
Or  from  the  vessel  leap  amid  the  main. 
Swim  back  and  mingle  in  the  light  again. 
Thrice  on  each  bold  resolve  his  soul  was  bent; 
And  thrice  great  Juno  check'd  the  rash  intent. 
The  goddess  wafts  him  down,  secure  from  barms, 
Lands,  and  restores  him  to  his  fother's  arms. 

Mezentius  now,  inspir'd  by  Jove's  commands, 
Succeeds  the  chief,  invailes  the  Trojan  bands. 
On  him,  and  him  alone,  the  Tuscans  ran. 
With  all  their  darts ;  an  army  on  a  man. 
But,  like  a  rock,  the  dire  alarms  he  stood; 
A  ruck,  whose  sides  project  into  the  flood ; 
That  hears,  above,  the  furious  whirlwind  blow. 
And  pecs  the  frothy  billin^-s  break  below ; 

fut  stands  unniuv'd,  majestically  high, 
nd  braves  the  idle  rage  of  ocean  and  the  sky. 
First  iX>licaon's  son  the  monarch  slew ; 
Next  on  the  trembling  Latagus  he  flew ; 
Fierce  in  his  baud  a  pond'rous  stone  he  took. 
And  on  his  visage  dash'd  the  broken  rock , 
Then  drove  thro'  Palmus'  knee  the  pointed  sttti  | 
And  Ufc  the  warrior grov'ling  whfuthe  folk 


His  glitt'ring  arms  3roung  Lausus'  shoulders  spread^ 
And  the  plom'd  helmet  nodded  o'er  his  head. 
Next  Evas  bleeds  beneath  his  vengeful  spear. 
With  Mimas,  Paris'  friend  and  bold  compeer; 
Theano  bore  him  when  the  queen  of  Troy, 
Pregnant  witli  flame,  prodtic'd  the  fatal  boy; 
Yet  in  his  native  land  was  Paris  shiin  1 
But  hapless  Mimas  on  a  foreign  plain ! 

And  as  some  mighty  boar,  who  long  has  fed 
High  on  the  rough  aerial  motmtainis  head, 
Chas'd  by  the  hounds,  shoots  down  the  haniring 
With  speed  impetuous  to  the  vale  Ix  low;      [brow 
When  on  the  toils  the  furious  monster  flies. 
O'er  his  bent  back  the  startinsr  bristles  rise  ; 
Stopp'd  and  entangled,  now  he  foams  with  ire; 
Now  his  red  eye-balls  glare  with  living  fire. 
The  dam'rous  hunters,  cantious  to  engage, 
With  shoots  and  darts  a  distant  combat  wage ; 
He  turns,  he  grimls  his  teeth  ;  and,  void  of  fear. 
Shakes  his  huge  sides,  and  sheds  the  scattcr'd  war* 
Thus  (though  inflam'd  with  just  revenge  they 

stand) 
None  dare  engage  the  monarch  hand  to  hand  ; 
But  fro  M  afar  their  missile  daru  tbcy  fling, 
And  with  loud  shouts  provoke  the  raging  king. 

Acron,  of  Argive  race,  for  fame  had  fled 
The  joys  of  love,  and  left  the  spousal  bed. 
In  purple  plumes  he  tow'r'd,  with  gaudy  pride, 
Grac'd  with  the  favours  of  his  beauteous  bride. 
The  Tuscan  king  beheld  him  from  afor, 
Scatt'ring  the  ranks,  and  glitt'ring  through  the  waiW 

As  when  a  lion,  that,  with  hunger  bold. 
Roams  grimly  round  the  fences  of  the  fold. 
Spies  a  tall  goat,  the  chief  of  all  the  train, 
Or  beamy  stag,  high-stalking  o'er  the  plain; 
His  horrid  mane  be  rears,  he  runs,  he  flics, 
Flxpands  bis  jaws,  and  darts  upon  the  prize ; 
The  prize  he  rends,  with  a  tremendous  roar. 
And,  growling,  rages  in  a  foam  of  gore : 
Thus,  on  th'  embattled  foes,  Mezentius  flew, 
And  Acron  in  the  pride  of  beauty  slew. 
His  gushing  blood  the  broken  dart  distains. 
And,  as  he  foils,  he  spurns  the  hostile  plains. 

Now  round  the  king  the  growing  slaughter 
Who  scom'd  to  kill  Orodes  as  he  fled ;       [spread^ 
But,  with  preventive  speed,  Mezentius  ran, 
TumM  short,  and  bravely  fought  him,  man  to  man  | 
Then  press'd  him  with  his  foot  and  lance;  and 

cries; 
**  Behold,  behold,  my  friends,  no  vulgar  prize ! 
Lo !  vanquish'd  by  your  king,  the  great  Orodes 
A  sudden  transport  fires  the  martial  train,    [dies.'^ 
And  shouts  of  triumph  echo  round  the  plain. 
When  thus  the  dying  chief:  **  Insulting  foe ! 
Soon,  like  my  own,  sball  thy  proud  head  lie  low. 
Vengeance  is  on  the  wing ;  black  fate  is  nigh ; 
And  here,  e'en  here,  art  thou  fore-doom'd  to  die"-w 
"  However,  die  thou  first !"  the  king  reply 'd, 
(All  grimly  smiling  with  disdainful  pride;) 
"  And  let  your  boosted  Jove  for  me  provide.*** 
Then  from  the  corse  the  bloody  dart  he  drew; 
llie  shades  of  death  came  hov'ring  o'er  his  view* 
Slow,  in  dim  mists,  the  hcnvy  vapours  rise. 
And  in  eternal  slumber  seal  his  ey^s. 

Now  by  biave  Casdiciis.  Alcathonsfolf ; 
Hydas|fos  sunk  beneath  Sacrator's  ste«! ; 
His  weighty  spear  the  valiant  Rapo  threw. 
And  mighty  Qrses  and  Partbcniiis  slew, 
Clonius  the  next  by  Neptune's  son  was  slaii% 
And  firicetoa  prcsi'd  the  bloody  f\fat  i 
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This,  on  the  ground,  the  godlilie  hero  kill'd; 
That,  his  mad  courser  cast  upon  the  field* 

Nexty  Tuscan  Valerus,  as  Agis  strode 
Before  the  ranks,  thyjav*]iQ  drank  his  blood. 
Thy  falchkm,  Salius,  pierced  Atrooius*  side  , 
The  hapless  victor  by  Nealces  dy*d. 
Skilled  or  to  dart  the  lance,  or  bend  the  bow. 
And  reaeh  from  far  the  unsuspecting  Hoe. 
The  god  of  war,  in  equal  balance,  held 
The  rage,  the  vfpes,  and  staugbters-of  the  field. 
Fix'd  on  the  spot,  the  troops  disdain  to  fly ; 
By  turns,  the  vanquished  and  the  victors  die. 
From  realms  of  ligbt,  th'  immortal  pow'rs  inclined 
Their  eyes,  and  mourn  the  havoc  of  mankind! 
Here  Heaven's  imperial  queen,  and  Venus,  there, 
Lean  forward  from  the  sky  to  view  the  war ; 
While  pale  Tisiphone,  with  dire  alarms,      [arms. 
Inflames  the  rising  rage,  and  calU  the  hosts  to 

Now  his  vast  spear  aldt  Mezentius  held ; 
Haughty  and  high  he  moves,  and  blazes  o'er  the 
So  through  mid  ocean  when  Orion  strides,    [field. 
His  bulk  enormous  towVs  above  the  tides :  • 
So,  when  he  grasps  in  bis  tremendous  hand 
Some  mountain  oak,  and  stalks  along  the  land. 
Above  the  clouds  bis  ample  shoulders  rise. 
And  his  huge  stature  heaves  into  the  skies ! 
•  Maeus  marked  the  hero  from  afar. 
And  through  the  ranks  rush*d  furious  to  the  wan 
llie  hero  stands  collected  in  his  might. 
Defies  the  godlike  prince,  and  waits  the  fight 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  mighty  chief  advance 
Withm  due  distance  of  his  flying  lance : 
"  Now,  now,  my  spear,  and  conquVing  hand,''  he 
**  (Mezentius  owns  no  deity  beside!)  [ery^d. 

Assist  my  vows  ;  succeed  my  martial  toils. 
To  strip  yon  pirate  of  his  bloody  spoils. 
Thou,  Lausus !  thou,  JEneaa'  arms  shalt  bear, 
A  living  tropliy  of  my  deeds  in  war  l^' 
He  said,  and  burPd  the  javUin  o'er  the  field. 
That  sung  and  glanced  obliquely  from  the  shield  f 
But  held  its  furious  course,  and,  turning  wide. 
Drove  deep  the  point  in  great  Antores*  side : 
The  great  Antores  (an  illustrious  name) 
£vander*s  guest,  from  ancient  Argos  came^ 
Late  in  th*  Arcadian  court  he  made  abode; 
Alcides*  former  friend,  aud  partner  of  the  god : 
But  now,  unhappy ! — ^by  another^s  wound 
lie  bleedi,  he  &Ils,  he  welters  on  the  ground ; 
And,  while  he  cast  to  Heav'n  his  swimming  eyes, 
Turns  his  last  thoughts  on  Argos,  as  be  dies ! 
'  Next,  his  strong  lance  the  pious  Trojan  cast; 
Swift  through  the  shining  orb  the  javMin  pass'd. 
Through  linen  plaits,  a  triple  brazen  fold, 
And  three  bull-hides,  around  the  buckler  rdl'd ; 
Deep  pieroM  his  groin,  and  there  its  fury  stay'd-^ 
The  streaming  blood  the  chief  with  joy  surveyM  ; 
Then  from  the  sheath  the  shining  falchion  drew. 
And  furious  on  the  wounded  monarch  flew. 

This  sees  brave  Lausus.  his  illustrious  son. 
Fears  4br  his  danger,  and  forgets  his  own  ; 
And,  while  grief,  rage,  and  love,  his  bosom,  fire, 
Sigl^,  weeps,  and  runs,  to  disengage  his  sire. 
Here  then,  if  future  times  will  credit  give. 
Thy  praise,  heroic  youth  !  shall  ever  live ; 
poor,  pity'd  youth  !•— 4n  life's  first  cai  ly  bloom, 
SnatCh'd  irom  the  world,  and  hurry*d  to  the  tomb ! 
Encumber'd  by  the  spear  that  picrc'd  the  shield. 
With  tir^d,  slow  steps,  the  monarch  quits  tlie  field: 
Forth  springs  the  son  against  the  Trojan  lord. 
And  rush'd  beneath  the  loog-descsading  sword; 


Flies  to  prevent  the  meditated  bbw, 

And  guard  his  bleeding  father  from  the  foe* 

His  friends,  with  darts,, the  prince  M,  distance  ply; 

And  with  their  loud  applauses  rend  the  iky. 

The  hero  rages,  as  the  jav'lins  play'd. 

And  lies  collected  in  Oie  buckler's  shade. 

As  nfhen  the  rattling  hail,  impetuous,  poon. 
And  the  wide  field  smokes  with  the  rushing  sho«^ifl| 
To  the  safe  shelving  banks  the  swains  ropair,    • 
Or  to  some  cavero'd  rock ;  and,  ahelter'd  there. 
Wait  till  the  furious  tempest  break  away  i 
And  then  renew  the  labours  of  the  day. 
So,  plyM  by  showers  of  jav*lin8  from  a£ar. 
The  chief  sustained  the  tempest  of  the  war 
On  his  broad  shield;  and  thus  the  godlike  man 
Exhorts,  and  begs,  and  threfits,  the  yooth  in  vaint 
*<  Whither,  to  death,  ah!   whither  wouldst  thoa 

run. 
And  tempt  a  hand  far  mightier  than  thy  own  ? 
Ah !  yet,  poor  Lausus!  from  the  field  remove; 
You  fly  to  ruin,  urg*d  by  filial  love." 

He  warnM  in  vain !  the  youth  the  prince  defies | 
Till  all  his  dreadful  wrath  began  to  rise ; 
The  fates  prepare  their  shears;  the  Dardan  lord 
Unsheaths,  and  whirls  aloft  the  thundering  sword  s 
The  thundering  sword,  with  all  his  force  apply'd. 
Furious  be  drove,  and  bury*d  in  his  side. 
The  thrilling  point,  with  boundless  rage  impresi'd^ 
Pierced  the  light  buckler,  and  the  golden  vest. 
Which  his  fond  mother's  hands  embroidered  o'er; 
And  his  fair  breast  was  stain'd  with  crimaon  gore : 
The  pensive  spirit  (eaves  the  cprse  behind. 
Flies  to  the  shades,  and  mixes  ^ith  the  wind. 

But,  when  the  pious  godlike  prince  of  Troy 
Saw  the  pale  visage  of  the  hapless  boy 
In  death's  last  agonies ;  a  groan  he  direw 
Deep  from  his  heart,  nor  oon'd  be  bear  the  view* 
His  soul  now  melts  with  stern  Mezentius'  woe. 
And  in  the  wretched  sire  forgets  the  foe. 
Then  to  the  boy  he  reach'd  his  hand,  and  said, 
"  To  worth  like  thine,  what  honours  can  be  paid  ^ 
Lamented  youth,  too  early  lost !  receive 
The  sole  reward  a  gen'rous  foe  can  give : 
Lo  1   I  restore  thy  arms,  unhappy  boy ! 
Thy  sword  and  buckler,  late  thy  only  joy : 
Yet,  Lausus,  ev'n  in  death,  be  this  your  pride^ 
That  by^  the  great  .Sneas'  hand  you  dy'd." 
Then  round  the  corse  he  calls  his  social  train. 
And  rears  himself  the  warrior  from  the  plain.  . 
But  ah !  how  cbang'd ! — with  blood  disflgur'd  o'er; 
And  his  fair  tresses  all  deform'd  with  gore ! 

Meantime,  retir'd  to  Tyber's  flow'ry  bounds. 
In  the  cool  stream  to  bathe  his  glowing  wounds, 
The  wretched  father  (father  now  no  more !) 
In  sullen  sorrow  rested  on  the  shoro ; 
Leaned  on  an  oak,  with  pain  and  anguish  stung. 
And  from  a  bough  his  brazen  helmet  hung. 
His  heavier  arms  lie  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain ;   * 
Round  the  sad  monarch  wait  the  duteous  train: 
As  (o'er  his  breast  his  hoary  beard  declin'd) 
The  chief  enjoy'd  the  freshness  dT  the  wind  ; 
Much  of  his  Lausus,  asks  the  pensive  sire  ; 
Sends  oft  m  vain,  and  warns  him  to  retire. 
When  lo  !  hb  soldiers  bear  him  on  a  shield. 
Pale,  stretch'd  in  death,  and  breathless,  from  the 

field. 
Deep  in  his  side  appeared  the  grisly  wound; 
His  groariing  friends  attend,  auod  mourn  around. 

T^T  o^,  that  peal  of  groans  the  father,  knew, 
^Uid  dust  (K'eriUi  hit  hMiy  locks  he  threw ; 
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give? 
And  bleeds  my  Lausus,  that  bis  sire  may  live  ? 
'  Have  I  then  lost  thy  life,  and  sav'd  my  own  ? 
Sav*d  by  tbe  death  of  my  dear  murder'd  son ! 
In  my  defence  could  such  a  son  expire  ? 
A  SOB  like  him,  for  such  a  guilty  sire  I 
Now,  now,  I  feel  an  exile's  woe ;  the  smart 
Of  ^is  deep  wound  lies  raging  at  my  heart ! 
nis  keen,  'tis  sharp,  'tis  terrible  at  last ! 
Nor  half  the  bitterness  of  life  is  past ! 
On  thy  fair  &me,  ray  son,  I  le&  a  stain, 
Driv'n  by  my  people  from  my  native  reign; 
To  them,  to  thee,  my  murder'd  child !  I  owe 
All,  ail  the  deaths  such  guilt  shou'd  undergo. 
And  yet  I  live,  and  see  the  golden  light ! 
But  soon  will  leave  it,  for  I  loath  the  sight  1'' 

This  said ;  wilh  rage  and  yaloiir  boiling  high. 
The  monarch  rear'd  him  on  his  halting  thigh ; 
And  tho*  his  wound  retards  him  in  his  speed. 
He  calls  impatient  for  the  warrior  steed ; 
The  steed,  his  pride,  his  solace,  and  delight. 
That  bore  htm  still  victorious  from  the  fight. 
Then,  a^hedroop'd,  and  hung  his  pensive  head. 
He  clapped  the  gen'roos  horse,  and  thus  he  said : 
*'  Rhcebus,  we  long  have  liv'd  (if  length  there  b6 
In  mortal  life) — His  now  too  long  for  me ! 
Soon  shalt  thou  bear  me  from  the  bkxxly  fray, 
And  bring  j£neas'  bead  and  spoils  away; 
'With  thy  lov*d  lord  on  yon  detested  plain. 
Avenge  my  son,  my  darling  Lausus  slain. 
And  share  tegether  in  the  dire  debate. 
One  common  conquest,  or  one  common  fate. 
For  thou  wilt  scorn,  I  trust,  the  rule  abhorr'd. 
And  the  base  burdon,  of  a  Phrygian  lord.'* 
This  said ;  the  hero  mounts  the  gen'roos  horsey 
And  to  the  foe  directs  his  furious  course. 
High  on  his  head  the  crested  helm  he  wore. 
And  |n  bis  bands  the  steely  jav'lins  bore. 
His  conscious  valour,  his  recoiling  shame, 
Grief,  wrath,  and  fury,  set  his  sotil  on  flame. 
Thrice  on  Aieas'  name  he  calls  from  far, 
Who  hears  the  challenge,  and  accepts  the  war. 
**  So  may.  great  Juve,  and  he,  the  god  of  light. 
Inspire  thy  soul,  to  sUnd  the  proflferM  fight!" 
The  hero  cry'd  ;  then  made  his  bold  advance. 
Fierce  o'er  the  Aeld,  and  shook  the  flaming  lance. 
**  And  why,"  reply'd  the  king,  "  this  vaunting 

strain? 
The  father  perish'd,  when  tlie  son  was  slain ! 
Strike  then,  and  use  thy  present  fortune: — 
Death,  and  the  fabled  gods,  I  scorn  alike,  [strike — 
No  more — I  came  to  die ;  but  first  bestow 
This  parting  present  on  the  murderous  foe." 
Swift  as  the  word,  the  vengeful  dart  be  sped ; 
Lance  after  lance,  in  swift  succession,  fled ; 
Then,  in  a  spacious  ring,  he  rode  the  fU-ld, 
And  vainly  pty'd  th'  impenetrable  shield  ; 
Thrice  round  the  chief  in  rapid  circles  flew. 
And  at  each  flight  a  pointed  jav'lin  threw. 
Collected  in  himself,  the  hero  bears, 
On  the  broad  shield,  a  rising  grove  of  spears. 

But  now  the  prince,  impatient  of  delay. 
So  long  to  tug  dart  after  dart  away, 
Prest  and  fatigued  with  such  unequal  fight, 
(At  length  determin'd  to  display  his  might) 
Springs  forth  ;  and  aims  his  jav'lin's  furious  cottise 
Betwixt  tjie  tcoiplcs  of  tb^  fiery  hone. 


Full  on  the  shoulder  of  his  lord  he  fell. 
The  hosts  with  clamours  tempest  all  the  skies. 
With  his  drawn  sword  the  fierce  £nea$  flies : 
**  And  where  is  now  the  lofty  strain,'*  he  cry'd, 
"  Of  stem  Mezentius,  and  the  scornful  pride?" 

With  balf-recover'd  life,  the  king  replies 
(And,  as  he  speaks,  stares  wildly  at  the  skies ;) 
"  Why,  why,  insulting  fbe,  this  waste  of  breath 
To  souls  determined,  and  resolv'd  on  death  ? 
In  that  fond  hope  to  battle  did  I  Ay, 
And  fought  far  less  to  conquer  than  to  die. 
My  son,  when  rlaughter'd  in  the  martial  strife. 
Made  no  such  contract  for  his  father's  life; 
A  worthless  gift  to  live  at  thy  command  ! 
Nor  wou'd  I  uke  it  from  his  murd'Ter**  hand  ! 
But,  if  a  vanquishM  foe  .this  grace  may  crave. 
Oh  !  let  me  find  the  refuge  of  a  grave ! 
Too  well  my  sulijects'  vengeance  have  I  known  ;  . 
Then  guard  my  corse ;  and  lay  me  by  my  son. 
Grant,  grant  that  pleasure,  e'er  I  yield  my  breath. 
To  share  his  dear  society  in  death !" 
This  laid;  tbe  willing  warrior  to  the  fbe 
Extends  his  throat,  and  cburts  the  fatal  blow. 
The  sangnhie  stream  his  radiant  armour  dy'd ; 
The  soul  came  rushing  in  the  purple  tide. 


VIRGIL'S  :€NEID. 


ARGUMENT. 

.Cnbas  erects  a  trophy  of  the  spoils  of  Mezentina , 
grants  a  truce  for  burying  the  .dead,  and  sendft 
home  the  body  of  PalLss  with  great  solemnity; 
Latinus  calls  a  council  to  propose  oflers  of  peace 
to  £neas,  which  occasions  great  animosities  be^ 
tween  Tumus  and  Drances.  In  the  meantime 
there  is  a  sharp  engagement  of  the  horse; 
wherein  Camilla  signalizes  herself;  is  killed; 
and  the  Latin  troops  are  entirely  defieated. 


Now,  o'er  the  waves,  Aurora  rais'd  her  bead : 
The  chief  (though  eager  to  inter  the  dead. 
And  to  tbe  wretched  father's  arms  to  send 
The  relics  of  his  dear  departed  friend)  * 
First  to  the  gods  discharg'd  a  victor's  vows. 
And  bar'd  an  oak  of  all  her  verdant  boughs. 
High  on  a  lofty  pomt  the  trunk  he  plac'd. 
Which  with  Mezentius'  radiant  arms  he  grac'd  ; 
The  shiver'd  lances  that  the  monarch  bore. 
The  plumy  crest  that  dropp'd  with  recent  gore  ; 
The  cuirass  next;  transfixt  in  ev'ry  part 
By  the  keen  jav'lin,  or  the  flying  dart 
Then  on  the  left,  the  brazen  shield  was  ty'd  ; 
And  the  dread  sword  hung  glitt'ring  at  the  side. 
Thus  the  rich  spoils  he  rais'd  aloft  in  air, 
I A  trophy  sacred  to  the  god  of  war. 
Then  to  bis  arms,  a  glad  triumphant  train. 
Assembled  round  their  chief,  the  nrinoe  began : 
**  DismisB  your  fears ;  the  high  exploit  is  o'er; 
The  great^cthe  stern  Meientius  is  no  more ! 
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I/) !  where  an  omenof  fuoqe«  be  itendi ! 
*Tbe  glorious  trophy  of  your  leader's  hands  1    , 
When  Heav'n  permits,  our  standard  to  display, 
To  yon  proud  toim,  intrepid,  break  your  way  i 
And  let  your  eager  hopes,  devoid  of  care. 
Fore-run  the  happy  fortunes  of  the  war. 
Kow  let  uur  slaughter'd  friends  in  earth  be  laid, 
llic  ia&t,  last  bouours  we  can  pay  the  dead ! 
On  ti  Qse  braVe  souls  be  fiin'ral  rttea  bestowed, 
Who  bought  this  country  with  their  dearest  blood : 
But  first  the  cold  remains  of  Pallas  send 
To  his  sad  fetber,  our  unhappy  friend ; 
Since  the  dire  chance  of  war,  in  early  blooniy 
Condemns  the  valiant  hero  to  the  tomb  !'* 

Then  to  the  tent  his  hasty  course  be  sped. 
Where  old  Aostes  sits,  and  guards  the  dead. 
Evandt  r's  'squire  of  old,  in  fields  he  sh9ne : 
A  far  leiis  prosperous  comrade  to  the  son  ! 
His  friends,  his  soldiers,  and  the  menial  trmm, 
With  t«  ars  heuioan  the  blooming  hero  slam. 
With  lamentable  cries,  and  hair  onboundi 
The  Trujan  dames  in  order  stand  around. 
Soon  aa  i£neas  past  the  lofty  door. 
With  louder  groans  the  warrior  they  deplore : 
They. beat  their  breasts ;  tears  gush  from  eT*ry  eye  j 
The  rich  pavilions  to  their  shrieks  reply. 
His  head  now  raisM ;  the  pious  prince  of  Troy 
Saw  the  pale  features  of  the  hapless  boy ; 
Saw  the  \%ide  wound  amidst  his  ivory  breast ; 
And,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  the  dead  addressed  s 

**  Lamented  youth !  coold  fortune  then  intend 
To  bless  my  arms,  but  rob  me  of  my  friend  ? 
My  friend,  I  hopM,  (but  ah  I  that  hope  was  yain !) 
Wou*d  share  the  glories  of  my  opening  reign. 
And,  gay  with  conquest,  glad  his  sir6  again. 
Far  other  promise  to  that  sire  I  pass'd  ! 
Kor  thought  thy  6rst»  first  warfare  was  thy  last : 
Then,  fwhcn  he  sent  me  to  my  high  command. 
The  good  old  king,  at  parting,  grasp'd  my^  hand, 
And  tdld,  with  all  a  friend*s  and  fether's  care. 
With  what  fierce  nations  we  must  wage  the  war. 
Kow  for  his  son,  perhaps,  be  loads  the  shrine. 
And  decks  the  ftmeof  ev*ry  pow*r  divine ; 
While,  with  vain  pomp  and  many  an  empty  rite. 
We  bring  him  back  bis  Pallas  from  the  fight, 
pale,  stretch*d  in  death  $  and,  in  his  Utest  hour, 
DisclaimM  by  ev'ry  ruthless  heavenly  pow^r ! 

**  Now,  for  these  triumphs,  must  Ay  mournful 
See  the  sad  funeral  of  thy  son  go  by !  [eye 

Such,  hapless  monarch,  are  the  spoils  we  send  ! 
S«ich.  the  vain  boast  and  promise  of  thy  firiend ! 
And  yet  he  fell,  by  Tumus*  arms  oppress*d. 
His  wounds  all  fair,  and  honest,  on  the  breast ! 
Better,  thui  to  prolong  by  sbama  lib  breath  !«— 
Then  hadst  thou  cur^d  thy  age,  ^  wishM  for 

death: 
Ah  !  what  a  chief  have  our  confederate  host. 
And  what  a  friend  hast  tbon,  Ascanius,  lost  !*' 

Thus,  while  a  stream  of  tears  he  sbed  in  vain, 
He  bids  them  raise  the  body  of  the  slain. 
A  thousand  warriors  from  the  host  he  cbose. 
To  wait  the  pomp,  and  share  the  fetheres  woes, 
The  due  funereid  honours  to  complete  ; 
A  slender  solace  for  a  loss  so  great ! 
Soft  bending  twigs  they  weave  |  with  care  they 

spread 
The  swelling  foliage  o'er  the  verdant  bed. 
And  decent  on  the  bier  di^wse  the  dead. 
There  like  a  flow'r  he  lay,  with  beauty  crown*d, 
Pinck'd  by  tome  lovely  virgin  firom  the  grouiid : 


The  root  no  more  the  mother  earth  snppliea  | 
Yet  still  th*  nnfhded  colour  charms  the  eyea. 
Two  rich  embrolder'd  robes  JEneas  brought. 
Robes,  which  of  old  the  Tjrrian  princess  wiougbL 
One,  round  the  body  of  the  youth  bespread. 
His  last,  last  gift !  and  one  adom'd  bis  head. 
Drawn  o*er  his  face,  that  when  the  flames  aspire. 
With  the  feir  locks  may  fised  the  crackling  ilr«. 
Next,  in  a  Jine,  darts,  helms,  and  steeda,  appear. 
Won  by  himself;  the  prizes  cif  th^  war. 
Then  with  their  pinion*d  hands  the  captives  CMBe« 
Unhappy  yonths !— ^ievoted  to  the  flajae  I 
With  feir  inscriptions  of  tlie  foes  he  slew. 
The  noblest  chiefs,  his  glorious  trophies  drew. 
Supported  by  his  friends,  with  woes  oppressed, 
Accetes  rends  his  locks,  and  beats  his  breast ; 
This  moment,  pauses;  then,  in  sorrow  dro»ii*d. 
Breaks  from  their  arms,  and  grovels  on  the  gromid* 
All  covered  o'er  with  bk)od,  succeeds  a  train 
Of.  hostile  cars,  in  honour  of  the  dain. 
Stripped  of  his  trappings,  and  his  head  dedtaM, 
£tboD,  his  gen'rous  wanrior-horse,  behn^l. 
Moves  with  a  solemn,  slow,  majestic  pace  ; 
And  the  big  tears  run  rolling  down  his  £sce. 
These,  the  young  hero's  lance  and  helmet  bear  f 
The  rest,  the  victor  seiz'd,  the  spoib  of  «ar^ 
The  Trojans,  Tuscan,  and  Arcadian  train  7 

lYail  their  inverted  jav'lins  on  the  plam. 
The  pomp  all  past ;  thus  good  JEneas  sakl. 
With  a  deep  |[roan,  low  bending  o'er  the  dead  | 
"  Hail,  mighty  spirit,  hail !— ^th  dire  alaana. 
The  fetes  recall  us  tor  the  rage  of  arms. 
And  to  new  scenes  of  wee  thy  friends  oooqiel  :«- 
Farewel,  brave  prince,  a  long  anil  last  farowel." 
This  said;  the moumfbl  chi^F,  without  delay. 
Back  to  the  fofty  ramparts  bent  bis  way« 

Now  firom  the  Latian  court  a  train  were  sped. 
With  wreaths  of  verdant  olives  on  their  beaid  ; 
Who  ask  a  truce,  to  search  th'  ensangotn'd  plain. 
And  decent  in  their  graves  dispose  the  sUtn  : 
Beg,  that  his  wrath  in  conquest  may  be  laid. 
Nor  wage  a  war,  relentless,  with  the  dead  ; 
But  spare  their  nation,  late  by  social  ties, 
By  plighted  love,  and  friendship,  his  alliea. 

The  godlike  hero  grants  their  just  request ; 
And  in  these  words  his  gen'rous  soul  eapress'd  : 
**  What  fate,  ye  tatiams,  nrg'd  your  minds  so  far. 
To  shun  our  friendship,  fbr  this  wasteful  war  ? 
Glad  would  f  grant  the  trace«  yoti  ask  for  those 
Who  dy'd  in  fight,  to  my  surviving  foes. — 
Had  not  the  fates  assign'd  these  realms  before, 
I  bad  not  sail'd  to  your  Hesperian  shore ; 
I  wage  the  war  but  in  my  own  defence ; 
Not  with  your  people,  but  your  perjur'd  prince. 
First,  from  his  league,  perfidious  he  withdrew ; 
Then  to  proud  Tumus'  arms  for  refuge  flew. 
But  let  proud  Tumus  stand  ('tis  just  and  ri^ht) 
Thi^  terrouis  of  this  arm  in  shigle  fight. 
Would  he  repel  the  Trepans  from  the  land  ? 
Rv'n  let  him  meet  their  gan'ral  hand  to  hand  ! 
Soon  would  be  known,  in  combat  when  we  strivs. 
Which  Heav*n  ordains  to  perish,  or  survive. 
Go  then,  and  bum  your  slaughter'd  friends,  that 

spread 
The  purple  fields ;  I  war  not  with  the  dead." 

Struck  with  the  genVous  q[>eech,  they  stood 
amas'd. 
And  on  each  other,  fixt  in  wonder,  gaz*d; 
When  Drancey,  senior  of  the  rev'rend  train, 
'i  b*  inveterate  fbe  of  Turnns,  thus  began  i 
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Woote  force  vm  wifdom,  or  in  war  or  peace, 
Tbooght  sctrce  cmn  equal ;  and  no  words  exprew ! 
Thy  answerwill  we  loon  report,  and  briog 
To  thy  allianoe  our  deluded  kin;. 
And  let  rash  IVimus  other  courts  implofe. 
His  siakiiig  cause  and  int*rwts  to  restore ; 
While  we  will  lend  our  laboring  hands  with  joy, 
Tb  laise  this  foted  town,  this  second  Troy.'* 

He  said  ;  the  rest  assent  with  equal  praise. 
And  fix  the  truce  for  twelve  succeeding  days. 
Meantime  Che  Latins  and  the  Trojans  rore 
Sale  o*er  the  hills,  and  mingle  in  the  grove. 
Kew  the  toufh  ash  the  sounding  axes  ply ; 
Th'  unitx>ted  pines  turn  upward  to  the  sky : 
The  wedge  divides,  with  many  a  vigorous  stroke. 
The  scented  cedar,  and  the  ponderous  oak. 
And,  nodding  o*er  the  cars,  (  a  mighty  load  !) 
The  lengthening  elms  roll  lumbering  down  the  road. 

Now  fiime,  the  messenger  of  sorrow,  bears 
The  death  of  Pallas  to  the  father's  ears ; 
That  on  triumphant  wings  with  pride,  befDre, 
Hie  glorious  tidings  of  his  conquests  bore,    [stand 
Straight  nuhiag  through  the  gates,  the  people 
In  ranks,  a  fun'ral  torch  in  every  hand. 
The  mingling  blaze  a  dreadful  splendour  jrields, 
Flames  to  the  skies,  and  lightens  all  the  fields. 
The  Phrygian  train  approach,  a  solemn  show  ! 
And  join  the  mourners  in  the  public  woe. 
Loud  shriek  the  matrons,  as  the  corse  appears, 
And  the  whole  city  seems  one  scene  of  tears. 
But  nought  the  wretched  father  can  restrain : 
He  breaks,  all  frantic,  through  the  parting  train  i 
Then  on  the  bier  hb  aged  body  threw, 
And  kiss'd  bis  son,  as  to  the  corse  he  grew : 
While  from  his  eyes  the  gushing  sorrows  flow, 
Fixt  in  a  long  dumb  agony  of  woe. 
A  thousand  things  in  vain  he  strore  to  say, 
But  scarce  could  these  for  anguish  find  their  way : 

**  Is  this  thy  promise  then,  my  child,  with  care 
And  cool  reserre,  to  mingle  in  the  war? 
Too  well,  alas !  I  knew  how  honour's  charms 
Woo'd  fire  thy  youth  to  seek  the  rough  alarms  ! 
In  these  thy  first  essays,  and  rudiments  of  arms  ! 
Oh !  dire  essays ! — too  fond  was  thy  delight 
To  learn  the  drHMii  lessons  of  the  fight ! 
Where  now  are  all  my  tows  (my  Pallas)  where  ? 
Ah !  the  stem  gods  grew  deaf  to  ev'ry  pray'r  I 
How  blest  art  thou,  dear  partner  of  my  bed. 
Free  from  this  stroke,  among  the  happier  d^  I 
Thee,  Heav'n  in  mercy  snatdi'd  to  shades  below  $ 
Thee,  death  deliver*d  from  this  scene  of  woe ! 
I,  in  the  dregs  of  age,  O  cruel  doom  ! 
Usurp  on  nature,  and  defraud  the  tomb ; 
Still  lire,  and  drag  a  load  of  sorrows  on  ! 
live— and  (more  terrible !)  snnrire  my  son  ! 
Me,  in  the  battle,  if  the  foes  had  slain, 
When,  with  my  force,  I  join'd  the  Trcjan  train, 
1  (as  I  should)  had  perish'd  ;  and  this  state 
On  the  dead  father,  not  the  son,  shoo'd  wait ! 
Nor  yet  will  I  impute  my  murder'd  boy 
To  you,  O  warriors !  or  my  leagues  with  Troy : 
'Twas  not  your  crime,  my  friends,  he  fell  so  young ; 
No !— *tis  the  father's,  who  has  liv'd  so  long. 
With  bis  slain  son  to  blast  bis  closing  eye, 
And  wish,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  to  die. 
Yet,  though  before  his  time  the  fotes  reqnir'd 
My  dear,  dear  boy ;  he  gloriously  expir'd  1 


His  father  thanks  you ;  for  m  fight  he  fell ! 
Nor  will  I  add  more  honours  to  the  hoy. 
Than  those  design'd  him  by  the  prince  of  Tkvy, 
Those,  the  bold  Tuscan  hosU  and  heroes  gave. 
To  wait  the  corse  triumphant  to  the  grave : 
With  those,  his  own  bright  trophies  be  his  shar% 
Trophies  of  chiefs^  he  vanquish'd  in  the  war. 
Ah  !  to  thy  years,  proud  Tumns,  had  he  ran. 
Till  age  confirm'd  the  hero  in  the  man, 
Rv*n  thou  hadst  stood  oonspicuouf  to  the  sight. 
The  most  distingutsh'd  trophy  of  the  fight 
But  why  with  tears  so  long  have  I  with-held 
(Wretch  Uuit  I  am  !)  the  soldiers  from  the  field  f 
Oo— Cell  your  prince,  that  yet  I  breathe  below. 
And  bear  the  world,  a  sprcUcle  of  woe  ! 
(Robb'd  of  my  age's  pride,  my  only  joy !) 
Tis,  that  I  wait  his  vengeance  for  my  boy. 
His  vengeance  on  proud  Tnmus'  guilty  head. 
Due  to  the  sad  survivor  and  the  dead. 
'  ris  all,  himself,  or  fbrtune,  now  can  give  ; 
'Tis  for  that  only,  I  endure  to  live. 
Life  has  no  joys  fbr  me ;  but  I  should  go 
Pleased  with  these  tidings  to  my  boy  below !" 

^nd  now,  to  wretched  men,  the  dawning  ra^ 
Restored  their  round  of  labours,  and  the  day. 
The  Tuscan  chief  and  Trojan  prince  command. 
To  raise  the  fun*ral  structun^  on  the  strand. 
Then  to  the  piles,  as  ancient  rites  ordain. 
Their  friends  convey  the  relics  of  the  slain. 
From  the  black  flames  the  sullen  vapours  rise. 
And  smoke  in  curling  volumes  to  the  skies. 
The  fbot  thrioe  compass  the  high -blazing  pyres ; 
Thrice  move  the  horse,  in  circles,  round  the  fires. 
Their  tean,  as  loud  they  howl  at  ev'ry  round. 
Dim  their  bright  arms,  and  trickle  to  the  ground. 
A  peal  of  groans  soooeeds ;  and  Heav'n  rebounds 
To  the  mixt  cries,  and  trumpet's  martial  sounds. 
Some,  in  the  flames,  the  wheeb  and  bridles  throw. 
The  swords  and  helmets  of  the  vanquish'd  fbe. 
Some,  the  known  shields  theirbrethren  bore  in  vain^ 
And  unsuccessful  jav'lins  of  the  slain. 
Now  round  the  piles  the  bellowing  oxen  bled. 
And  bristly  swine ;  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
The  fields  they  drove ;  the  fleecy  flocks  they  slew. 
And  on  the  greedy  flames  the  victims  threw. 
Around  their  friends  the  pensi\'e  warriors  stand. 
And  watch  the  dying  fires  along  the  strand  ; 
Many  a  long  look  they  cast  with  streaming  eyes. 
And  wait  till  dewy  night  had  spangled  o'er  the  skies. 

Nor  with  less  toil  the  busy  I^tian  train 
Erect  unnumber'd  structures  for  the  slain ; 
Some,  to  their  graves,  with  pious  care  commend  | 
Some  to  their  native  coast,  and  cities,  send. 
Some,  of  distinguisb'd  rank  and  high  renown. 
Are  borne  with  fun'ral  trophies  to  the  town  ; 
The  rest,  unhonour'd,  to  the  fires  they  yield  ; 
The  hug^  promiscuous  carnage  of  the  fieldtl 
FhMn  the  thick  piles,  the  streaming  flames  arisen 
Blaze  o'er  the  fields,  and  kindle  half  the  skies. 

When  the  third  mom  disclos'd  the  dawning  day^ 
They  search'd  the  heaps,  and  bore  the  bmes 

away: 
In  the  warm  ashes  their  remains  they  foumi, 
Quench'd  with  their  tears  and  l)ury*d  In  the  groondf 
Then  o'er  the  relics  rais'd  a  lofty  mound.  ^ 
But  more  tumultuous  shrieks  and  clamours  ring 
Through  the  wide  town,  and  pallet  «C  ib^  kingi 
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Boys,  mothers,  wives,  and  listen,  tiiere  oompUiii ' 

^r  fethers,  children,  lords,  ^nd  brothers  slain. 

All  with  one  general  voice  the  war  abbon'd. 

And  the  dire  nuptials  of  the  Daunian  lord. 

**  Let  him,  whose  boundless  and  ambitious  pride 

Aspires  to  gain  a  crown,  and  regal  bride. 

Let  Tumus**  (they  exclaim)  "  in  arms  appear, 

And  with  his  single  sword  decide  the  war.*' 

This  Drances  still  inflames ;  and  adds,  with  spite, 

His  godlike  foe  has  dar'd  him  to  the  fight 

But  Tomus  to  bis  side  a  number  draws. 

Who  warmly  plead  the  blooming  hero's  cause : 

He  stands  supported  by  his  former  fame ; 

An<i  the  queen's  favour  shades  his  injur'd  name. 

'Midst  these  debates  the  pensive  envoys  bring 
The  final  answer  of  th'  JEtolian  king — 
Nor  pray'rs^  nor  gifts,  avail ;  but  all  the  cost. 
With  all  the  fruiUess  embassy,  was  lost 
^ew  succours  must  be  sought ;  or  peace  implor'd, 
In  terms  submissive,  of  the  Trojan  lord. 
The  Latiab  king,  surrounded  by  his  foes. 
Sinks  in  despair,  and  bends  beneath^  his  wops. 
The  wrath  of  Heav'n,  the  recent  tombs,  that  spread 
The  fields  o'erchai^'d  and  peopled  with  the  dead. 
Point  otit  the  Trojan  chief,  ordain'd  by  £ste 
To  sway  the  sceptre  of  the  Latian  state. 

He  calls  a  council ;  at  the  sov'reign's  call 
The  peers,  assembled,  crowd  the  regal  hall : 
Tliere,  midst  the  revVend  fathers  of  the  state. 
With  mournful  looks  the  hoary  monarch  sat ; 
The  monarch  bids  th'  embassadors  report. 
Distinct,  t^jeir  answer  from  th^  JEtolian  court 
Then,  while  attention  held  the  solemn  train. 
With  rev'rence  due,  sage  Venulus  began : 

'*  Ye  peers,  a  length  of  lands  and  perils  past. 
We  saw  the  royal  Diomede  at  last ; 
And  touch'd,  with  wonder  and  respectful  joy, 
The  mighty  hand  that  rais'd  imperial  Troy. 
There,  blest  with  ease,  the  happy  victor  builds 
A  second  Argos  in  the  Gargan  fields.  ' 

Straight  to  the  court  admitted,  we  begun. 
And  in  submissive  terms  addross'd  the  throne ; 
Present  our  gifts,  our  names  and  land  disclose  $ 
what  war  requir*d  his  aid  i  and  who  his  foes. 
When,  with  soft  accents  and  a  pleasing  look. 
Thus,  in  return,  the  gracious  monarch  spoke : 

'*,'  Ye  blest  Ausonians !  blest,  from  times  of  old, 
]^y  righteous  Saturn,  with  an  age  of  gold  ! 
Wliat  madness  rous'd  you  now  with  vain  alarms, 
From  long  hereditary  peace,  to  arms  ? 
Allf  all  our  Argive  kings,  who  dar'd  employ 
Their  swords  to  violate  the  tow'rs  of  Troy 
(Those.chie&  I  pass  that  under  liion  dy'd, 
Or  Simois  whelm'd  beneath  his  roaring  tide) 
TpssM  round  the  world,  in  evVy  distant  clime, 
Atone  the  guilt  of  that  presumptuous  crime. 
From  thatxiire  war  our  desperate  course  we  bore, 
Each  driven  by  tempests  on  a  diff *rent  shore. 
Such  scenes  of  sorrow  not  a  foe  could  hear, 
'  Nor  Pr^im's  self  relate  without  a  tear. 
'YYm  truth  Minerva's  vengeful  storm  can  tell, 
When  on  Caphareus*  rocks  Oileus  fell. 
The  Spartan  lord*,  a  banish'd  wretch  was  horrd 
To  Proteus'  pillars ',  lu  a  distant  world. 
Ulysst^,  on  the  dread  Sicilian  coast. 
Saw  the  grim  Cyclops ;  and  his  comrades  lost 
Prom  Crete,  Idom«ieus,  an  exile,  fied ; 
In  his  own  realm,  unhappy  Pyrrhus  bled. 
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To  Libjran  shores^  the  Locriaa  sfoadrontfly  S 
Tq  flaming  suns,  that  scorch  the  mid-day  slqf« 
The  king  of  khgs  \  ill-fated !  lost  his  life^ 
Stabb'd  in  his  palace,  by  his  trait'rr;s  wifo. 
There  the  great  victor  of  all  Asia  bled ; 
The  proud  aduJlt'rer  mounts  his  throne  and  bed* 
Then,   what  long  woes  were  mine?   by  Hemv^ 

deny'd 
To  see  my  native  realm,  and  beauteous  bride  } 
For  that  blest  sight,  sad  omens  shock  my  eye  f 
lliLnsform'd  to  birds,  my  comrades  mount  the  tkfi 
Oh  dire  inflictions  ! — Now  they  wander  o'er   . 
The  fishy  floods,  or  scream  along  the  shore. 
From  that  curst  moment  all  these  woet  were  doe. 
When,  fir'd  with  rage,  against  the  gods  1  flew  i 
And,  in  the  fight,  my  daring  lance  profan'd 
(Mad  as  I  was)  immortal  Venus'  hand. 
When  llion  fell,  my  vengeance  then  was  o'er; 
And  with  her  ruins  will  I  war  no  more. 
My  soul,  now  calm,  no  longer  dwells  with  joy 
On  those  misfortunes  which  we  brought  on  Tioy, 
Bear  back  the  presents,  and  the  gifts  you  htlug, 
('Tisfar,  far  safer)  to  the  Trojan  king. 
For  well,  too  well,  the  mighty  chief  i  know. 
And  met  in  rigid  fight  the  godlike  fbe^ 
Df«adfiil  in  arms  he  tow'r'd  before  the  host ; 
Heav'ns !   with  how  fierce  a  spring  the  lanoe  he 

toss'd  ! 
How,  like  a  whirlwind,  huri'd  it  o'er  the  field ! 
How  high  he  shook  the  sword,  and  rais'd  the  poiH 

d'rous  shield  I 
Had  Troy  produced  two  more  of  equal  fame. 
Their  conduct,  courage,  strength,  and  worth,  th« 

same; 
All  Greece  had  trembled  thro'  her  hundred  states  ; 
Troy,  with  a  tide  of  war,  had  turn'd  the  fates ; 
Pour'd  Ver  her  plains,  and  thunder'd  at  her  gates. 
His  conqu'ring- sword,  and  Hector's  valiant  hand,  * 
Ste  lang  of  old  repelPd  the  Grecian  band : 
Their  single  valour  sav'd  their  native  n  all. 
And  ten  whole  y€»rs  suspended  Ilion's  falL 
JRhems  shone  his  equal  in  the  field ; 
But  in  his  rev'rence  to  the  gods  excell'd. 
Make  feace,  my  Latian  fricaads;  but  oh  !  forbear 
To  tempt  so  terrible  a  foe  to  war.' — 
This  is  the  sum,  great  king,  of  what  he  said. 
And  this  th'  advice  of  royal  DicMnede." 

Thus,  of  their  charge,  the  legades  made  report  j 
Straight  ran  a  mingled  murmur  through  the  conit. 
So  when  by  rocks  the  torrents  are  withstood. 
In  deep  hoarse  murmurs  rolls  th'  imprison'd  flood  i 
Beats  on  the  banks ;  and,  with  a  solemn  sound, 
Works,  foams,  and  runs  in  circling  eddies  round. 
Soon  as  the  noise  was  silenc'd  from  the  throne, 
(Heav'n  first  invok'd)  the  hoary  prince  begun ; 
<*  I  wish,  O  rev'rend  fathers,  we  had  sat, 
Before  these  perils,  on  th'  endangered  state : 
Far  better  than  a  council  now  to  call, 
When  Troy's  embody'd  pow*rs  surround  our  wall ! 
An  host  of  heroes  to  the  fight  we  dare. 
And  wage  with  demigods  a  fatal  war. 
No  toils  their  fiery  ardour  can  restrain  ; 
Though  vanquish'd,  straight  t^y  fly  to  anas 

again. 
Our  hopes  of  great  Tydides'  aid  are  flown  ; 
And  now  must  centre  in  ourselves  alone  : 
Nor  these  how  slender,  need  1  here  relate, 
Since  your  own  eyes  behold  our  dangerous  state. 

3  Agameinnc^ 
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In  the  dire  war  has  labour'd  ev'iy  hand^ 
With  the  whole  force  and  numbers  of  the  hind, 
Bot  still  in  vain  our  efforts  have  we  try*d ; 
iIeaT*n  fights  for  ^rof ,  and  combats  on  her  side. 
Then  hear  attentiTe  what  my  thoughts  suggest — 
A  length  of  lands,  fSsT'Stretching  to  the  west. 
Against  Sicania,  near  the  Tyber,  lies; 
Where,  high  in  air,  the  towVing  hills  arise. 
These  tracts,  th'  Auruncians  and  RutuUans  plough. 
And  feed  their  flocks  along  the  bending  brow. 
These,  with  their  woods,  the  Trojans  shall  possess. 
And  both  the  nations  join  in  leagues  of  peace. 
Sioce  such  their  wish,  ev'n  let  the  warlike  band 
Raise  a  new  town,  and  settle  in  the  land. 
But  would  they  leave  our  Latian  shores  again. 
And  lor  some  other  region  cross  the  main. 
Twice  ten  strong  vessels  let  us  build,  or  more 
(For  thick  the  forests  grow  along  the  shore) : 
The  form  ani  number  let  themselves  assign ; 
The  work,  the  rigging,  and  the  cost,  be  mine. 
Yet  more  ;7-witb  peaceful  olive  in  tlieir  hand. 
An  hundred' peers  and  princes  of  the  land, 
To  firm  the  sacred  league,  in  solemn  state. 
With  ample  presents  on  their  prince  shall  wait ; 
Rich  gifts  of  gold,  and  polish'd  ivory  bear, 
The  robe  of  purple,  and  the  regal  chair. 
Ye  peers !  with  freedom  these  high  points  debate ; 
^>eak,  speak  your  minds,  and  save  the  sinking 
state." 

Then  Drances  rpse,  a  proud  4istbguish*d  name, 
With  envy  0r'd  at  Tumus'  spreading  fame. 
His  mother's  blood  illustrious  splendours  grace. 
By  birth  as  gen'joiis  as  his  sire  was  base. 
Potent  and  rich,  in  factious  counsels  skiird ; 
Bold  at  the  board ;  a  coward  in  the  field ;    . 
loud  he  haranguM  the  court,    and,  as  he  rose. 
These  vile  reproaches  on  the  warrior  throws : 

"  What  you  propose,  great  monarch,  is  so  plaSn 
^  all  the  syuod,  that  replies  are  vain. 
But  none  dares  speak  ;  though  all  can  understand 
The  sole  expedient  our  affiiira  demand. 
Let  him,  by  whose  unhappy  conduct  led. 
For  whose  cursM  cause,  so  many  chiefs  have  bled. 
So  many  princes  of  our  land  lie  low. 
Till  our  whole  city  wears  one  face  of  woe. 
Him,  who  pretends  to  storm  a  host,  but  flies. 
While  the  proud  boastful  coward  braves  the  ski<» ; 
Let  Tumus  (for  I  must,  1  will,  pursue 
The  public  good,  though  death  is  in  my  view) 
Grant  that  high  favour  to  this  rev'rend  train. 
At  least,  of  these  our  sufferings  to  complain  ! 
O  king  !  to  those  rich  gifts  designM  before 
For  the  great  Trojan,  add  one  present  more : 
One  that  your  duteous  senate  must  request. 
And  one  he  values  more  than  all  the  rest. 
By  i^ar  or  violence  no  longer  sway'd 
Give  to  so  brave  a  prince  th*  imperial  maid ; 
By  that  sure  pledge  a  lasting  peace  obtain ; 
Or  know,  the  peace,  without  the  pledge,  is  vain. 
But  should  our  king  so  bold  a  step  disclaim, 
Aw'd  by  the  terrours  of  his  rivals  name ; 
To  dreadful  Tumus  we  prefer  our  pray*r  . 
For  his  permission,  to  bestow  the  fair. 
And  to  our  prince  and  country  to  restore 
Their  rights,  and  bluster  on  the  throne  no  more. 
Why,  for  thy  pride,  our  lives  should  we  expose, 
O  fatal  chief !  the  source  of  all  our  woes  ? 


And,  the  sole  pledge  of  peace,  the  royal  bride. 
And  first,  myself,  thy  fancy'd  foe  (a  name 
1  scorn  alike  to  own,  or  to  disclaim) 
Ev*n  I,  a  suppliant,  beg  thy  grace,  to  spare 
Our  bleeding  country,  and  forsake  the  war. 
In  pHy,  prince,  this  wond'rous  favour  yield : 
'Tis  time,  when  routed,  to  renouuce  the  field ! 
Too  long  have  we  bemoan'd  our  slaughtered  hostiy. 
Our  lands  dispeopled,  and  our  wast^  coasts. 
If  love  of  glory  has  thy  soul  posseisM,  « 

If  fiune  inspires,  or  courage  wanns  tfa^  breast ;  .. 
If  none  can  please  thee,  but  a  princess — go— 
Meet  in  the  listed  field  thy  gen'rous  foe. 
Sure  !  if  our  worthy  chief  a  queen  can  gain. 
For  us — no  matter^we  may  well  be  slain  ! 
Unwept,  unbury'dj  to  the  fowls  resigned  ; 
The  world's  last  dregs  ;  t|ie  refuse  of  mankind ! 
We,  worthless  souls  !  were  bom  for  him  alooQ, 
And,  from  our  necks,  ]ae  mounts  into  the  throne  l 
But  go,  proud  warrior,  if  one  spark  remains 
W  courage  in  thy  soul,  and  warms  thj^  veins  j 
Go— meet  thy  rival-'-anawer  his  demand- 
Go— Qght  the  Trojan  hero,  h^nd  to  hand. 
Yet  the  v,ain  boaster  soon,  1  trust,  will  fly. 
Nor  stand  the  terrours  of  that  deathful  eye !'' 

These  scornful  words  the  haughty  youth  enga^r 
In  all  the  fiery  violence  of  rag;e ;      ' 
Then,  while  {i  groan  of  indignation  broke 
Deep  from  his  heart,  the  wrathful  hero  spoke : 

'*  Drances,  that  tongue  a  stream  of  words  e$n 
yicild  ; 
Then,  whei^  our  hands  are  wanted  in  the  field. 
First  in  debate  !  but  sure  'tis  safer  far 
With  wor^s  to  flourish,  than  to  wage  the  war ; 
To  deal  in  long  harangues,  while  walls  enclose  ,    ' 
Thee  and  thy  fears;   and  guard  thee  from  the 
Removed  from  danger,  you  can  talk  aloud,    [foes. 
And  mouth  and  bellow  to  the  listening  crowd.  ' 
Proceed  then,  dastard,  in  thy  wonted  strain ; 
Throw  forth  a  storm  of  eloquence  again: 
With  all  thy.  malice,  all  thy  art,  declaim. 
And  brand  w|th  cowardice  my  injured  fiime ! 
Since  the  full  triumphs  of  the  day  are  thine. 
And  thy  owi)  trophies  stand  as  high  as  mine ! 
Try,  try,  this  hour,  thy  courage ;  see !  the  foes 
Advance,  approach  us,  and  our  walls  enclose : 
Lo  !  in  the  battle  all  the  troops  are  joined ! 
W^hy  halts  the  fiery  Drances  yet  behind  ? 
Shall  all  thy  valour,  wretch  !  consist  so  long 
In  those  swift  feet,  and  in  that  swifter  tongue  ? 
I  routed,  monster  !  and  compelPd  to  fly  ?—  . 
Who  but  thyself  could  forge  tlmt  bhameless  lye  ? 
Say,  was  1  routed  on  yon  deathful  plain. 
When  Tyber's  strefims  ran  purple  to  the  ma|n  ? 
Where,  wretch,  didst  thou  sit  brooding  o*er  thy 

fear. 
When  Pallas  bled  beneath  my  vengeful  spear  ? 
When,  all  in  heaps,  bis  vanquish^  troops  retired 
Before  this  arm,  or  round  their  lord  expired. 
Or  where  ? — when  both  the  giant  brethren  fell ; 
When  thousands  more  my  falchion  plunged  to  HelL 
In  one  victorious  day,  thol  compassed  round 
With  foes,  and  press*d  within  the  hostile  mound  } 
All,  all,  but  thou,  stood  witness  to  the  sight ! 
Nor  didst  thou  dare  look  out  upon  the  fight ! 
'Tis  a  destructive  war-^o,  daistard,  go, 
And  preach  that  rule  you  practise  to  the  foe  j     . 
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At  once  avow  t!iiit  hnVrtti  JM  embrace : 
Go,  wd  alarm  oqr  fHendi,  our  armt  disgrace ; 
But  praise  and  honour  a  twIoe-^anqnishM  race. 
T«dJ,  tell  the  crovrd,  how  cT»ry  Argive  lord 
Add  monarch  tremUed  at  the  Phrygian  sword ; 
That  Tydeus*  ion/  that  Pdens*  baffled  heir, 
BetirM  from  Hector,  nor  could  stand  his  war ; 
That  Aufidus  himself,  with  sudden  dread. 
When  on  his  banks  JEneas  rait*d  his  head, 
Kan  back,  astonish'd,  to  his  natire  bed.   , 
Such  are  hn  base  suggestions,  which  appear 
False  as  himself;  or  his  dissembled  fear 
Of  my  revenge :  that  raoity  resign  : 
Sneh  bbod  shall  nerer  stai|i  a  sword  like  mine ! 
Still  may  thy  soul  dismiss  that  idle  care, 
lark  in  that  abject  breast,  and  tremble  there  !^ 
But  to  resume,  O  king  t  our  great  debate 
(Your  dread  commands)  the  solemn  cares  of  state : 
Since  on  our  arms  no  (aether  stress  you  lay. 
But  lose  at  once  all  courage,  with  the  day  ; 
If,  on  this  one  defeat,  our  hopes  are  o*er  ; 
If  all  our  futnra  prospects  are  no  more ; 
Gods !  let  us  raise  tlMse  coward  hands,  to  gafai 
Peace,  pardon,  life ;  and  court  the  ▼ictor's  chain ! 
Yet,  O  yeprincesl  did  the  least  remains 
Of  our  bold  fethers*  courage  warm  our  veini  ; 
Those  I  dwuld  erer  deem  the  truly  great. 
Those,  who  in  fields  of  battle  brave  their  feite ; 
Those,  who,  to  'scape  that  shame,  with  glory  fir'd. 
Bled ;  and,  at  once,  triumphantly  exphr'd ! 
But  since  a  yet  unbroken  force  we  find^ 
Confed*rate  towns,  and  nations  still  behind ; 
Since  Troy,  so  nobly  by  our  troops  withstood, 
Has  bought  her  gloiy  with  her  dearest  blood ; 
Since,  in  their  turn,  the  tempest  threatens  all ; 
Since,  with  the  ranquiili'd,  Bie  proud  victors  fkll  i 
Why,  on  our  first  attempt,  this  low  despafar  ? 
This  flicht,  before  the  trumpet  calls  to  war  ? 
Time  oft  has  sucoour*d  an  endanger'd  state  [fete ! 
By  some  new  change,  and  snatchM  her  from  her 
Some  kingdoms  strange  viciMitudes  sustain ; 
Now  crushM  by  fortune,  and  now  rais'd  agiOn  ! 
What  though  th>  ^£tolian  mbnarch  has  d«iy*d 
To  arm,  and  bring  his  forces  to  our  tide. 
Yet,  with  Messapos,  on  our  pait  appears 
Tolumnius,  still  suocessfol  in  the  wars ; 
And  many  a  glorious  chief  who  lead  their  bands. 
Impatient  for  renown,  from  distant  lands. 
Besides  our  Latian  youth,  of  nwtchless  might,    • 
With  glonr  flr'd,  and  eager  for  the  fight. 
The  Volscian  princess  leads  her  valiant  train, 
All  sheathM  in  brasen  armour,  to  the  plahi. 
But  since  my  foes  and  fHends  the  fight  demand ; 
The  public  peace  no  longer  I  withstand : 
Full  well  the  way  to  victory  I  know ; 
In  that  high  hope,  Fll  dare  this  drrsdel  foe. 
This  new  Achilles  to  the  listed  field. 
In  all  his  hear'nly  arms,  and  huge  Volcanian  shield ! 
Nor  shall  my  deeds  my  ancestry  disgrace, 
Kor  once  degenerate  from  my  glorious  race. 
For  you,  O  king  !  for  yon,  my  friends,  for  all, 
Behold  3roiir  self-devoted  Tornns  fell ! 
Me  does  my  rival  to  the  fight  demand  ? 
Grant,  O  ye  gods !  the  challenge  still  may  stand ; 
Kor  let  yon  wretch,  however  you  decide 
My  fate,  thf*  danger  or  the  fame  divide." 

Meantime  i^eas,  midst  the  high  debate, 
leat^s  on  his  ca^cr  troops  to  seize  the  gate. 
The  Tnyan  squadrons,  and  the  Tuscan  train, 
March  from  the  flood,  embattled,  o'er  tfat  plain. 


Befove  the  godlike  prince,  the  kmd  report 
Flew  swHt,  and  scar'd  the  city  and  the  court  f 
The  crowds  all  kindle  at  the  dire  alarms. 
And,  fir^d  with  martial  fiiry,  fly  to  arms. 
The  youth  rush  forth  to  war ;  the  sires  complain^ 
And  strive  to  stop  the  growing  rage  in  vain. 
From  either  side  the  diflPrent  murmurs  rise. 
And  their  tumuttnous  clanM>urs  rend  the  skiei. 
So  ring  the  forests  with  the  feathered  brood, 
A  thousand  notes  re-echoing  through  the  wood: 
So  scream  the  swans  on  feir  Padusa's  bounds ; 
And  down  the  waters  float  the  minglhig  sounds. 
*'  Is  this  an  hour,  cool  methods  to  devise. 
And  talk  of  peace  ?"  the  fiery  Tumus  cries  $ 
'*  I>eclaim,  ye  dastards,  talk,  ye  triflers,  on, 
Whfle  the  proud  Trojan  arms,   and  storms  tht 
townV' 

He  said  $  and  rush'd  impetuous  to  the  plain  i 
'*  Lead,  lead^  brave  Vdusus,  our  Ardean  train, 
AnA  sommob  to  the  fight  the  Vobctan  force; 
Thou,  thou  Messapus,  range  th'  embattled  hofse» 
ilnd  join  great  Coras,  and  his  brother's  care, 
-Wide  o*er  the  field  to  spread  the  Qp*nuig  war. 
All,  all,  be  ready ;  with  divided  pow*ik 
Guard  yon  the  passes ;  you  defend  the  tow'rs. 
Beod  Tou  to  battle ;  and,  in  firm  amy. 
Attend  your  gen'ral  whera  he  leads  the  way." 

The  troops  obey ;  and,  gathering  at  the  call. 
Poor  in  tumultuous  heaps  to  guard  the  walU 
The  pensive  fether  of  the  latfam  state 
(Oomus'd,  amazM)  sunended  the  debate ; 
And  his  own  conduct  blames,  that  he  resign'd 
Td  the  queen's  counsri  his  oooqpliaBt  mind ; 
On  such  Wong  motives  nis'A  an  impious  war. 
And  robb*d  the  Trcjan  otthe  promis'd  feir. 

To  sink  a  trench  btfora  the  gates,  they  run. 
Fix  the  strong  pile,  and  roll  the  pond'rous  stone* 
Alarm*d,  and  summoo'd  by  the  trumpet's  sound. 
Boys,  niaids,  and  matrons,  crowd  the  ramparts 
AH  aids  these  dira  extremities  demand,      [round. 
Fire  every  heart,  and  strengthen  er'ry  hand. 

Now,  with  the  queen,  the  matrons  in  a  train 
Ride  with  large  presents  to  Minerva's  fene : 
Lavinia  grac'd  her  side ;  the  royal  feir ; 
The  guiltless  cause  of  this  destructive  war. 
To  earth  her  streaming  eyes  the  maid  indinM  ; 
In  sad  procession  move  the  crowd  behind. 
They  burn  rich  odours  at  the  sacred  shrine, 
And  seek,  with  suppliant  pray'r,  the  pow'ndhiae; 
"  Against  the  Phrygian  pirate,  lend  thv  aid, 
O  queen  of  battles!  great  Tritonian  maid ! 
Break,  break  his  jay'lin  ;  let  him  meet  htt  fete,  ^ 
And  grind  the  dust  beneath  our  lofty  gate  !" 

Meanwhile  in  arms  the  furious  Tnraus  shone: 
First,  the  brave  hero  drew  the  corslet  on ; 
Thick  scales  of  brass  the  costly  work  infold : 
His  manly  legs  he  cas'd  in  greaves  of  gold. 
Bare  was  his  fece ;  and,  with  a  martial  pride. 
The  starry  sword  hung  glitt'ring  at  the  stdel 
Bold  and  ezultiiw,  with  a  dauntless  air. 
The  mighty  chief  anticipates  the  war  ; 
In  his  fond  hopes  already  has  he  won 
The  fiHd,  before  the  battle  is  begun. 
The  golden  splendours,  dazzling  to  the  view, 
Flash'd  from  hb  arms,  and  lighten'd  as  he  flew* 

So  the  gay  pamper'd  steed,  with  loosened 

reins 

Breaks  from  the  stall,  and  pours  along  the  pl^ns  ^ 

With  large  smooth  strokes  he  rushes  to  the  flood. 

Bathes  his  bright  sides,  and  copll  his  fiery  b^^i 
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l^layi  but  rtidundaLnC  D]snpH<  ^ttd  dancm  in  the  wbid^ 

Hi 01 1  mt  th«  gate,  thins  isiiuing  to  the  pluia. 
Cam  1 1]  a  mcet^  with  alt  h#r  femnle  tnin  ; 
Lea.ps  io  a  moment  from  her  jren'rous  steed  * 
The  beauteous  baud  aU|flil  v^Hh  (^uat  ipeuil : 
"  Prince,  if  the  hold  and  brave"  {>he  cries)  **  may 
Trust  their  ovu  talon r  for  luccc^t  m  wu' ;      [dare 
Mysf^lf,  tvith  ihfBPi  Will  ilAiid  the  Trojan  force; 
Mys«lf  wiJI  ranqtiish  alt  th«  Tuftcati  Jiorse, 
Guird  thou  the  city,  be  t^at  proviiu^e  thine ; 
But  let  the  ditignrt  of  the  field  be  mme.'* 

**  O  t|i]een !  thy  couatry^s  prjde^"  the  ch)«f 
replied 
(AiHf  on  the  dread  virago  6)cM  his  eyei)  ; 
**  'Te  tneh  nncoaimon  ttoith,  htrolc  miiid  1 
What  thank*  sire  due  ^    what  hcuiijuvit  can  be  psld  ? 
Sioce  tbfl«e»  iod  d<^^th,  you  scorn  with  equal  pride. 
With  mc,  the  labourt  of  the  day  divide 
The  Tn^ao ,  bent  bi>  fmndfu  1  iK'heme  to  frame^ 
( Fo  thisi  my  fpioi  confirm  the  Toice  of  f*me) 
Hai  s^ni ,  before,  h\i  active  Ifoopf ,  who  wield 
The  lighler  armii,  to  tcour  along:  the  opea  Geid« 
Meantime  htm^etf^  aloopr  tt^e  Xnfty  crown 
Of  yon  steep  tnonntain,  ha^tcnfl  to  the  toim* 
But,  io  the  rood,  an  anthu^h  I  prepare. 
And  try  to  foil  him  iu  the  wiles,  of  war^ 
He  li«  imprison^  in  that  narrow  rtratt ; 
And.  if  hemovcsj  hs*  rushes  on  hi*  fnlt 
G'!*  thoii,  iiipportcd  by  our  t^tian  forco, 
Go^wjth  ipread  ettsiigns  met.»t  the  Tuscaa  hoffe, 
Gr«?atTybur*B  brother**  both  renown 'd  in  might. 
With  brave  Mesa  pun,  wait  tliee  to  thv  %ht4 
Beneatl^  thy  CFirtr,  ihall  inarr-h  tbf-  martT:il  bar\d, 
FirM  by  thy  hi^h  example  and  command." 
Ttii»  ^td  ;  each  chtef  he  rous^'d  to  arm<,  nnd  ^oei 
With  ejiger  ip^^ed  to  circnmtrent  the  fbet. 

A  wiiuling  vale  thnre  lay,  within  the  shade 
Oftroodit,  by  nature  for  an  ambush  made. 
To  thi)*,  a  rou^h  and  ilend^f  pa^sag^e  led  j 
Aho^re,  a  smooth  and  level  plain  wa*  spread, 
T^nknown,  and  stretch in^^  i>'i?r  the  mouutain^a  head. 
ThTiT  fiifc^  the  jwtdier,  to  the  left  or  right. 
May  d:ire  th'  ascend iiif  war,  and  or^r  the  %ht; 
Koll  nvky  fragments  f»t>m  the  craggy  brow. 
And  ilflsh  tb(»  ponderous  rutnson  tbe  foe. 
Hithi*r  the  prince  (for  woll  he  kihew  the  way) 
Ftrw.  seix'd  the  post,  and  close  in  iitnbu^b  Lay. 

tint  now  I^tonta,   in  th*  othcn-nl  fcphtic, 
Tnr  hff  Camilla  touched  with  anxious  f'>ar, 
JlF-!^piike  «wift  Opii,  jn  a  mournful  strain, 
A  nymph,  arnl  trfve  of  her  own  virgin  train  r 
■'  Alai  *  dear  Opis.  my  Camilla  f  oes 
To  seek  Ihe  fnt*!  wir,  and  hrave  the  foes  ; 
jFf*  !  wbrre  *?he  rushes  to  the  ikiithfiil  pl^in, 
At^d  proudly  «ears  IKann'i  iirms  in  vniu  ! 
^ill  fium  my  soot  tht^  d^^rtirtg  mnid  1  lov'd  ; 
Anrf  tiuttt^  the  jpYiwing  fundoe;!^  ha*  improved  f 
K*cr  since  stem  M«t»bus,  her  lii»plei»  sire, 
FortM  hy  hh  rebtl  *uhteets  to  n?tirc, 
Fltii  iram  Privemuiti,  \m  imperial  town. 
And  lofit  hi«  rdil  hprpditnr>*  rrown. 
5»fife  he  c"^.fT»vryM,  thrmij^U  crowd*  of  rajjijig  foes, 
Hi>  b:ib'5,  the  d<Tir  t-ompanion  of  hi*  wm-^Sj 
^nd  ciiird  CjimiMa,  from  h^r  mothi^r**  name ; 
And  in  his  A^t  thrtmgb  wilds  and  d4*serts  came  j 
Tti'^  >4v;i|r(:  hills  aud  voi>d«  he  w^ndt^'rVI  (i*^^ 
^lid  m  hja  irms  tbe  bvel^r  burthen  byre  ^ 


nja  course,  and  fbam  across  the  «-an-ior's  way  t 

for  late,  the  floods  incrcai'd  with  sudden  raiis^ 

Had  burrt  the  banks,  ami  floated  half  the  plVios  ^ 

First  he  r«3<jl*es  to  swim,  and  ^io  the  nbore ; 

But  love  retards  him,  and  the  chi^rgc  he  bore* 

Thus,  while  A  thounand  schemes  divide  his  bresft, 

Sudden,  on  this,  he  iixE'S  a»  the  bent : 

Hift  mighty  pood^fous  »p>enr,  of  knotted  oak, 

Lon^r  hardenM  in  the  flames,  the  monarch  tool ; 

To  this  strong  tance  the  teudtT  babe  be  bouiKl, 

With  cork  ^nd  pliant  o«ien  wrapt  arotind, 

Theo  poia^d  tljc  loiided  spfar»  in  act  to  throw  r 

But  for  my  favmirfirtt  addr*ii*'d  his  tow  : 

*  To  thee,  chaste  goddess  of  the  forest  wjjd, 

Behold  ;  a  fjither  dcdicaite*  his  child  | 

She  Hit's  fur  refuge  to  thy  priwV  dirine. 

And  the  first  weapons  that  she  knovi^  are  thjtie> 

Thus  tb#Ti  I  send,  to  thy  proterting  care, 

Thy  little  »up pliant  thfijugh  the  fields  df  air/ 

This  Mid ;  with  ail  hi^  force  the  Itmce  he  threw  ; 

High  o'er  the  ro^tring^  waves  Caitiilla  flew  ^ 

Then  the  hold  wnrnor,  prejts^d  on  ev^ry  side 

By  his  fierce  ft>es,  plung'd  hciidlong  in  the  tidfiu 

Tlie  akM>d  siirmoutited,  and  the  jar'jin  tore, 

Cliarg^d  with  tbe  sacred  intnnt,  from  tho  ^kottk 

Each  town  with  stem  unh^ispi table  hate, 

Agajns^t  the  warwJ'ring  monarch  shut  h^rnte: 

Kur  could  he  bear  (his  scorn  was  grown  w  highj 

To  t ta  n  d  dtsti  n^u  ish  'd  by  the  public  eye. 

From  all  aociety  of  men  he  fled  ; 

A  shepherd ^s  life  amotig  the  moimtains  led  | 

There  with  his  daughter  past  the  hours  ava|%^ 

!a  dens  of  beasts  and  savages  of  jirey  ; 

Sought  eT^ry  foster-mother  (>f  the  wot>t. 

And  in  her  lips  diitilFd  the  nuiky  food. 

Soots  as  the  little  Amazon  could  go  : 

lEe  on  her  »houlden  hung  a  sleniler  bnw  t 

A  •>ttisi]\  li^ht  quiver  at  her  Rde  she  wor«. 

And  in  her  hind  a  pointed  jav'lln  bore? 

No  rich  coibroidprM  rohrs  her  liitibs  infold, 

Nor  vere  her  waving  lock*  adom*d  with  gold. 

The  tpi>it«  of  soaic  fierce  tiger  wrapp'd  her  racing. 

That,  from  her  head,  hun^  trailing  to  the  gromrff 

F.v'n  then  her  lender  hand  the  dart  could  fljnr 

f>r  whirl  the  pebble  from  the  sounding  *ling, 

Strike  the  long  cr^ne,  or  snowy  swan,  <m  high^ 

And  fetch  the  tf^w'rinjf  qujirry  from  thv  hky. 

Her  charms  iUr^irisM  the  ruM:iu  mistn^n  trnin, 

Who  cuuri  the  huntress*  for  their  sons  io  vaia 

Nut  :UI  their  courtihrp,  nor  their  praij 'rs,  conM    » 

The  maid,  from  swnro  vlr^ituty,  to  low.       f  ai&# 

With  Dian's  lore  content,  «hi^  keep-t  her  vow  i 

She  sliootft  my  arrows,  and  she  brnds  my  Ixjw. 

Ah  \  from  my  soul  I  wish,  thf  hiipl*^*  fair 

Had  never  mingk-d  in  thcdirf^ful  war  ! 

TJkii  stfll  my  darliTig  n<ii;ht  Iha  rtiatd  remain, 

llie  pr»de  and  dory  of  my  virgin  train  ! 

Rut  smce  ht-r  doom  i«  s^f'd,  her  fdti;  it  nighi 

iheflcend,  my  nymph,  this  instnnt  fiom  the  sky; 

To  yonder  plain,  imprtumis,  bend  thy  lUght, 

Where,  see  1  in  arnw  she  rn*h^^^  on  thn^  Jlebt, 

Here,  take  my  Ijow;  and,  fn>ui  this  dreotjft,!  sheath, 

Oraw  forth  the  ^ringed  me&senp'^r  of  dfath, 

Aud,  whi*  the  sacred  yrrp-in  siiall  drstroy, 

f>r  <tf  the  T«ititin  bonds,  or  sons  of  IVoy, 

Wilh  this  ke^^n  ftrpniv  mnkr  my  ven^senueRi^ipj  t 

Ut  him  atoiM  the  u^iitcge  «iih  bt^^ 
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ybea  will  I  bear  the  breathleif  maid  away. 
Her  fpoils  and  body  in  a  cloud  coovey, 
To  the  dark  grave  commend  her  dear  remains^  . 
And  safe  dbpose  'em  in  her  native  plains.''  . 
Thf  goddess  said ;  the  nymph  obedient  flies, 
tyrapt  in  a  sounding  whirlwind  down  the  skiei^ 

Now  to  the  walls  (a  close-embody'd  force)   • 
March  the  swift  Trojan  and  the  Tuscan  horse  }    • 
Beneath  their  valiant  chiefii,  in  thick  array, 
The  troops  embattled  urge  their  iery  way. 
Aloft  the  foaming  coursers  prance  and  bound, 
l^ress  on  the  rein,  and  proudly  paw  the  ground. 
Tk'embliQg  f*r  joy,  they  hope  the  dire  alarmsi 
The  'fields  gleam  dreadful  with  their  waving  armt. 
Spears,  nodding  helms,,  and  i;hields,  with  mingled 
FlaiAe  round,  and  set  the  jregion  in  a  blaze,  [ray^ 

Nor  w^h  less  speed,  beneath  Messapus' care,    • 
The  li^an  troops  pour  furious  to  the  war. 
^uU  m  the  front  the  mighty  Cocas  came, 
With  bold  Catillus,  to  the  field  of  fame.  , 
Cer  all  distinguished  in  the  martial  scene. 
Rode  with  her  female  train  the  Volscian  t|Ueen. 
Tierpe  jto  the  fight  the  valiant  troops  advance, 
Ifoteqd,  and  poise,  and  shake  the  flaming  lance. 
Thick  cl.ouds  of  dust  their  trampling  feet  excite ; 
Th'  in^patidnt  coursers  neigh,  and  snuff  the  distant 

jCt  lengtbi  within  a  jav'lin's  reach  appear  [fight 
Soti^  ^U;  and,  shouting,  join  the  horrid  war; 
Kodbe  (o  the  fight  their  gen'rous  steeds,  and  poor 
Their  darts  incessant,  in  a  rattling  show'r. 
Intone  daCrk  storm  the  sounding  lances  fly, 
Shade  the  bright  Sun,  and  intercept  tba  sky. 

First  horse  to  horse,  and  man  to  man  oppos'd. 
The  bold  Aconteus  and  Tyrrbenus  closed  i 
Bach  cilsger  warrior  hurl'd  the  pointed  spear. 
And  itrg'd  his  coui^r  in  a  full  career ; 
The  stc«ds,  encount'ring  with  a  thund'ring  sound. 
Shock ;  and  Aconteus  tumbles  to  the  ground. 
Swift,  as  discha>gM  from  the  loud  engine  flies 
The  glowing  stone,  or  lightning  from  the  skies ; 
So  siHft  the  warrior,  from  his  courser  far. 
Shoots  with  a  spring,  and  breathes  his  fiery  sool 

Now  all  the  Latian  horse  disordered  run,  [in  aur. 
(Their  shields  slung  back)  tumultuous,  to  the  town. 
The  chase  with  cries  the  joyful  Trojans  led. 
With  great  Asylas  thund'ring  at  their  head, 
^n  as  they  reach  the  walls,  the  rallying  train 
l(ein  round  their  steeds,  and  face  the  foes  ajipain. 
Thei^  in  their  turn,  the  vanquished  Trojans  wheel'd, 
And,  pale  with  terrour,  measured  back  the  field. 

Thus,  in  alternate  tides,  oVr  all  the  strand 
SweHs  the  vast  ocean,  and  invades,  the  land. 
Wave  after  wave,  the  waters  mount  on  high, 
TJII  o'er  the  rocks  the  foamy  surges  fly. 
'Aen  headlong,  in  her  turn,  the  roaring  main 
Rolls  back,  impetuous,  to  her  bounds  again  ; 
Holls  back,  as  rapid  as  she  came  before. 
With  alt  the  floating  trophies  of  tlic  shore. 
Twice  the  Rutulians  to  the  city  flew  ; 
And  twice  they  rally,  and  the  foes  pursue. 
Till  in  the  third  assault  the  hosts  engage  ; 
Then  bums  the  fight  with  unextinguish'd  rage. 
All,  man  to  man,  and  breast  to  breast,  oppos'd. 
In  one  dire  shock  the  charging  squadrons  closed. 
Then  bled  the  battle  ;  and  a  load  of  slain. 
Shields,  helms,  and  jav'lins,  cover'd  wide  the  plain. 
Jii  a  re^  deluge  all  the  fields  lie  drown'd; 
And  cries  imd  agoiiisin;^  groans  resound 
Of  woupded  warriors,  labVing  out  their  breath, 
Add  <&^ers  plunging  in  the  pangs  of  dea(h. 


With  cautious  eyes,  OnOochnt  ftmir  &r 
Observed  strong  Remulus,  and  inark'd  for  war; 
Nor  durst  approach  the  chief  ;  hut  UvaVd  the  speai^ 
With  all  his  strength,  beneath  hia  coorser^rear.  , 
Stung  with  the.  stroke,  and  madding  with  the 

wound, 
He  rears  and  paws  in  air,  with  many  a  bound. 
And  cast  his  hapless  master  on  th£  groitod. 
Next  bled  lolas  by  O^tUlus'  steel ; 
By  the  same  band  the  huge  Herminius  fell : 
AU  pa)e  in. death  the  pughty  hero  lies ; 
Vain  were  his  giant  arms,  and  giant  size  ; 
Th'  intrepid  chief  (his  head  and  shoukters  bare,    • 
Tail,  and  distinguish'd  by  his  golden  hair)  i 

Tow'r'd  in  the  front,  the  m^  of  all  the  war! 
Through  his  brood  shoulders  past,  the  deadly 

wound 
Contracts,  and  bends  him  double  tQ  the  giDoiid. 
Now  all  the  fields  with  orimsoo^streams  are  dy'd; 
And  the  vast  carnage  smokes  on  ^v'ry  side. 
The  charms  of  honour  ev'ry  bostmi  fire,  •  « 

To  win  the  day ;  or  glorioosly  ezpirft 

fier  breast  half-naked,  through  the  direful 
scene 
Of  blood  and  slaughter  flew  the  Volscian  queen. 
The  shafts  and  quiver  at  her  side  appear. 
The  p9li«h*d  bow,  and  all  Diana's  war. 
Now  the  swift  dart  with  matchless  might  she  cast} 
Now  with  her  axe  she  laid  the  battle  waste : 
Ev'n  when  she  flies,  she  bends  the  backward  bow^ 
And  sends  the  winged  vengeance  at  the  foe.  ~ 
Around,  in  pomp,  her  sister  warriors  ride,    ^ 
A114»ightinarms,  and  combataide  by  side. 
Her  brazen  pole-axe,  there,  Tarpeia  wields; 
An(],  here,  Larina  glitters  o'er  the  fidds; 
Italian. virgins;  her  supreme  delight ; 
In  peace  her  fHends;  her  comrades  in  the  fight. 

So  round  their  queen,  Hippolyte  the  f;^r. 
Or  bold  Penthesile^s  refulgent  car. 
Move,  the  triumphant  Amazonian  ^ain. 
In  bright  array,  exulting,  to  the  plain. 
Proudly  they  march, and  clash  their  painted  arms, 
And  all  Therinodoon  rings  with  proud  sdarms ; 
With  female  shouts  they  shake  the  souring  field  p 
And  fierce  they  poise  the  S|>ear,  and  gra^  the^ 
.,    moony  shield.  ^ 

Who  first,  who  last,  by  thy  victorions  hanJ,   - 
Heroic  maid  I  sunk  breathless  on  the  sand  ? 
First,  Clytius'  son,  the  great  Eumenius,  dies ; 
Through  his  broad  breast  the  quiv'ring  ja v*l in  flies  ib 
Grimly  he  grinds  the  dust,  distain'd  with  blood. 
And  rolls  and  welters  in  a  crinoson  flood. 
Liris  and  Pegasus  at  once  are  kill'd, 
And  both).transfix'd>  fall  headlong  on  the  field; 
One  stoop'd,  to  reach  his  wounded  courser's  rein; 
,  One  flew,  to  prop  his  sinking  firiend,  in  vain  [ 
Now  Hippotas*  brave  son  Amastrus  fell ; 
And  now  she  threatens,  with  the  pointed  steel, 
Tereus  the  swift,  Harpalycus  the  strong ; 
And  drove  lb  heaps  the  hostile  chiefe  along. 
Demophoon,  Chromis,  fled  her  dreadful  spear ; 
She  pours,  and  hangs  tempestuous  in  the  rear. 
Thus  through  the  ranks  of  war  she  rag'd,  and  slew 
A  Phrygian  foe  with  ev'ry  dart  she  threw. 
The  mighty  hunter,  Omytus,  from  far. 
On  his  Apulian  courser  sought  the  war : 
A  bull's  black  hide  his  ample  shoulders  spread  f 
A  wolfs  rough- spoils  grinn'd  horrid  o'er  his  head: 
A  bended  spear  he  brandish'd  in  hh  hand. 
And  tow'r'd  coDspicaous  o'er  the  martial  band. 
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With  ease,  as  all  the  troops  coD(u»'dly  fled» 

She  slew  the  foe,  and  thus  iusults  the  dead : 

**  Me,  Tuscan,  didst  thou  deem  thy  destin'd  prey. 

Like  hunted  game,  the  fortune  of  the  day  ? 

Lo !  by  a  woman's  arm,  this  fistal  hour. 

That  boast  is  answered,  and  thy  vaunts  no  more ! 

Go! — let  tby  sire  the  glorious  tidings  know  ^  . 

Camilla  sent  thee  to  the  shades  below  !'' 

Then  on  two  Trojan  chiefis,  of  giant  size, 

Butes,  and  tall  Orsilochus,  she  flies. 

But  Butes,  face  to  face,  she  brav'd  in  war ; 

Swift  through  the  neck  she  drove  the  pointed  spear, 

Where  the  bright  helm  and  corslet  Icift  a  party 

To  let  in  fate,  wide  open  to  the  dart. 

From  fierce  Orsilochus  the  virgin  wheePd 

At  first,  in  flight  dissembled,  round  the  field: 

But,  in  a  ring  still  lessening,  to  delude 

The  furious  chief,  she  fled,  till  she  pursu'd : 

Then  while,  in  vain,  her  circumvented  foe 

Implores  his  life ;  jiigh-risiag  to  the  blow. 

Cleaves  his  broad  front  with  ^  redoubled  wound ; 

The  blood  and  brains  rush  smoking  on  the  ground. 

The  son  of  Aunus  crossed  her  in  her  way. 
And  for  a  while  stood  trembling  in  dismay ', 
A  wretch,  that,  like  his  own  Ligurian  line. 
Could  cheat,  while  fortune  favoured  the  design* 
Soon  as  he  found  it  vain  to  shun  by  flight 
T^e  female  warrior,  or  maintain  the  fight ; 
ResolvM  to  circumvent  the  hostile  maid, 
Thus  to  the  queen  the  low  dissembler  said  : 
**  Where  is  the  mighty  praise,  to  vaunt  the  force, 
And  trust  the  swiftness,  of  your  rapid  horse  ? 
Dismiss  your  steed,  vain  maid  !  and  let  us  stand 
Engaged  in  single  combat,  hand  to  hand. 
Soon  shall  be  known,  proud  princess,  what  you  can. 
When,  on  these  terms,  a  woman  fights  a  man." 
Thus  he : — the  queen  springs  furious  on  the  plain 
From  her  fleet  steed,  and  gives  him  to  the  train. 
On  foot  she  dares  the  dastard  to  the  field. 
Draws  her  blight  sword,  and  grasps  her  maiden 

shield. 
FIushM  with  gay  hopes,  to  find  bis  fraud  succeed. 
He  turns,  he  flies,  and,  to  his  utmost  speed. 
With  goring  spurs  provokes  his  smoking  steed. — 
"  Deluded  fool  !*'  (she  cries,  in  lofty  strain) 
**  On  me  thy  little  arts  are  try'd  in  vain; 
Nor  hence,  ev'n  yet,  in  safety  shalt  thoo  run, 
To  please  thy  sire  with  falsehoods  like  his  own.'' 
She  said ;  and,  springing  with  a  fiery  course. 
The  raging  maid  outstripped  the  flying  horse  ; 
Tum'd,  seiz'd  the  reins ;  opposed  in  battle  stood ; 
Then  gluts  her  vengeance  with  his  reeking  blood. 
Not  with  more  ease  the  falcon,  from  above. 
Shoots,  seizes,  gripes,  and  rends,  the  trembling 

dove ; 
All  stain'd  with  blood,  the  beauteous  feathers  fly. 
And  the  loose  plumes  come  flutt'ring  down  the  sky. 

Meai^time  th'  almighty  sire  of  men  and  gods, 
Enthron'd  in  high  Olympus'  bright  abodes. 
Surveys  the  war ;  the  7'uscan  chief  inspires 
With  gen'rous  rage,  and  fills  with  martial  fires. 
Through  all  the  cleaving  ranks,  with  eager  speed, 
.  Flics  the  bold  I'archon  on  liis  rapid  steed  ^ 
Calls  on  each  chief  by  name ;  adjures  the  train. 
Leads,  rallies,  and  inflames  the  troops  again. 

**  Ye  scandal  of  your  race,  your  country's  shame ! 
Warm'd  with  no  honour,  no  regard  of  fame!    • 
What  fear,  ye  cowards,  ev'ry  breast  controls. 
Unnerves  your  limbs,  and  chUls  your  trembling 

soiils? 


Thus  then,  from  one  flies  all  our  Matter^  band ! 
Gods  !~-but  finom one,  and  from  a  female  band; 
Oh !  cast  away  the  sword,  the  shield  ani^  spear; 
The  idle  pomp  and  pageantry  of  war  !— 
Yet  were  you  never  recreants  to  delight. 
Nor  to  the  softer  battles  of  the  night ; 
When  pipes  proclaim  the  sacred  revels  nigh. 
How  swift,  bow  eager,  to  the  feast  you  fly ! 
In  the  full  bowls  you  centre  all  your  love ; . 
Pleas'd,  when  the  priest  invites  you  to  the  grove^ 
You  run,  and  riot  in  the  rich  repast ; 
The  first  in  banqueU,  but  in  fights  the  last !" 

He  said ;  and,  bent  on  death,  in  deep  despair^ 
Rush'd  on  his  steed  amidst  the  thickest  war : 
Then  urg'd  at  Venulus  his  furious  course,    [horse, 
SeizM  him  at  once,  and  snatch'd  him  from  his 
Thus  in  his  arms,  with  matchless  strength,  he  bore. 
Fierce  as  he  rode,  the  hapless  chief,  before. 
His  troops  behold  the  scene  with  strange  surprise. 
And  peals  of  shouts  run  rattling  round  the  skies  ; 
While  with  his  captive,  all  in  open  view. 
O'er  the  wide  field  the  fiery  hero  flew. 
The  point  then  breaking  from  the  warrior's  dart. 
The  chief  explores  a  penetrable  part. 
And  meditates  the  wound ;  the  struggling  foe 
Defends  bis  throat,  and  disappoints  the  blow. 
As  when  th'  imperial  eagle  soars  on  high. 
And  bears  some  speckled  serpent  through  the  sky: 
While  her  sharp  talons  gripe  the  bleedhig  prey, 
In  many  a  fold  her  curling  volumes  play ; 
Her  starting  brazen  scales  with  borrour  rise ; 
The  sanguine  flames  flash  dreadful  from  her  eyes : 
She  writhes,  and  hisses  at  her  foe,  in  vain, 
Who  wins  at  ease  the  wide  aerial  plain ; 
With  her  strong  hooky  beak  the  captive  plies, 
^Aod  bears  the  struggling  pre}',  triumphant  through 

the  skies, 
So  with  the  chief  the  mighty  Tarchon  flew ; 
And,  kindling  at  the  sight,  the  troops  their  princt 

pursue. 
Now  Aruns  on  the  Volscian  princess  waits, 
(Aruns  the  destin'd  victim  of  the  fotes) 
Wheels  round,  and  seeks  with  cv'ry  wily  art 
The  favouring  moment  to  discharge  the  dart. 
Where'er  the  furious  maid  her  steps  inclin'd. 
The  wretch  hi  silence  follows  close  behind  : 
When  from  the  conquer'd  foes  she  bends  her 

course. 
Thither  th'  insidious  warrior  turns  his  liorte ; 
Oft  shifts  his  place ;  runs  anxious  to  and  fro  ; 
Flies  round  the  circuit ;  and,  in  act  to  throw. 
Aims  his  sure  jav'lin  at  the  beauteous  foe. 
Chloreus,  the  priest  of  Cybele,  from  far 
Shone  in  bright  arms  amid  the  crowded  war* 
Magnificently  gay,  he  proudly  press'd 
A  prancing  steed,  in  stately  trappings  dreas'd  ,' 
Rich  scales  of  brass  and  gold,  inwrought  with  art, 
Grac'd  witli  a  mimic  plumage  ev'ry  part. 
Himself,  in  purple  clad,  amid  the  fbe 
Srnt  his  swift  arrows  from  a  Lycian  bow. 
Gold  was  the  bow,  that  from  his  shoulder  soundfy 
And  gold  the  helmet,  that  his  head  surroundat 
His  robes,  with  many  a  rustling  rilken  fold. 
With  care  were  gathered,  and  coniin'd  in  gold  t 
His  crimsou  tunic  was  embroider'd  o'er ; 
And  purple  buskins  on  bis  legs  he  wore.    • 
This  chief  she  singles  finom  the  warring  crew. 
And,  blind  to  danger,  through  the  squadrons  flew; 
With  the  rich  spoils  to  deck  Diana's  shrine  ; 
Or  that  herself  in  Trojan  arms  may  ihin«t 
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All«  all  <lie  iroman  m  ber  boMmi  row! 

F«r  thii  bright  prize,  the  pluog*d  amid  thefbei; 

When,  hom  hi<  o«rert,  Aruol  Unch'd  his 

•pear; 
But  first  to  HeaT*ti  prefeir'd  hit  suppliant  pray>r; 
■*  O  Phoebus !  goaitlian  of  Soracte*s  woods. 
And  shady  hills ;  a  god  above  the  gods ! 
To  whotn  our  natiTes  pay  the  rites  dinne. 
And  bum  whole  crackling  groves  of  hallow'd  piae ; 
Walk  o'er  the  fire,  in  honour  of  thy  name. 
Unhurt,  unsing'd,  and  sacred  from  the  flame; 
Give  to  my  CsvoarM  arms,  to  dear  away 
The  deep  daik  stains  of  this  disgraceful  day. 
Kor  spoils  nor  trophies  from  the  maid  I  daim; 
27o— to  my  future  life  I  trust  for  fame. 
If  by  my  hand  this  raging  pest  be  slain, 
I  ask  no  honour;  but  retire  again, 
Pleas'd,  tho*  inglorious,  to  my  native  plain." 

The  god  consents  to  half  bis  warm  request. 
But  in  the  fleeting  winds  dispersM  the  rest. 
Camilla's  deatli  was  granted  to  bis  pray'r; 
His  safe  return  was  lost  in  empty  air. 

Now  as  the  jav'lm  sings  along  the  skies. 
All  to  the  Volscian  princess  turn  their  eyes. 
The  hit  rush'd  on,  regardless  of  the  sound, 
Till  in  ber  pap  she  Mi  the  ISUal  wound. 
I)eep,  deep  infix'd,  the  pointed  weapon  stodd 
Full  in  ber  heart,  and  drank  the  vital  blood. 
Swilt  to  her  succour  fly  her  female  train, 
And  in  their  arms  the  sinking  queen  sustain  ; 
But  fer  more  swift  affirighted  Anios  fled. 
With  fiear  and  joy,  nor  tumM  bis  guilty  bead: 
Back  be  retires,  all  trembling  and  dismayed ; 
Kor  oou'd  he  bear,  In  death  to  view  the  dreadful 
'    maid. 

As  when  aprowlitog  wdf,  ^bose  rage  has  slaia 
Some  sUtely  heifer,  or  the  raardian  swain. 
Flies  to  the  mountain  with  impetuous  speed, 
Confus'd,  and  conscious  of  the  daring  deed. 
Claps  close  his  qutv'ring  tail  between  his  thighs, 
Ere  yet  the  peopled  country  round  him  rise : 
Kor  less  conlbsM,  pale  Aruns  took  bis  flight ; 
Shunn'd  ev*ry  eye,  and  mingled  In  the  fight 

The  dying  queen,  m  agonising  pain, 
Tugs  at  the  poroted  steel,  but  tugs  in  vain. 
Deq>  riveted  within,  the  rankling  dart 
Heav'd  in  the  wound,  and  panted  in  her  hearL 
She  sinks,  she  swoons,  she  scarcely  draws  her 

breath. 
And,  all  around  ber,  swim  the  shades  of  death. 
The  starry  splendoun  languish  in  her  eyes. 
And  from  her  cheekf  the  rosy  colour  flies. 
A  maid  she  calls,  the  partner  of  her  carta, 
Her  friend  in  peace,  hf  r  sister  in  the  wars. 
*'  Acca;  no  more :-— fer  mortal  is  my  wound  ;     . 
A  dizzy  mat  of  darkness  swim?  around : 
Tbe  victory  was  mine ;  but  ah!  'tis  past! 
This  hour,  this  fetal  moment,  is  my  last  I 
Go,  and  my  dying  wotds  to  Tumus-bear  ^ 
Bid  him,  this  instant  to  tbe  field  repair ; 
This  instant,  from  the  town  the  foe  repel : — 
And  now,  dear  ftiend,  a  long  and  last  ferewel !" 

With  that,  the  queen,  expiring,  dropp'd  the  rein, 
Andfrom  her  courser  sunk  npen  the  ptah). 
In  thick  short  sobs  the  vital  spirit  flies, 
Her  head  dedin'd,  and  drooping  a.%she  diet ! 
Her  radiant  arms  bestrew  the  field  of  fight : 
Her  soul,  indignant,  sought  the  realms  of  night 

Then,  from  the  hosti  the  doubling  clamouit  xiie, 
Aad  shouts  tttmultiiQat  echo  to  tha  skiea. 


Wrrs  TRANSLATION 


The  Tvcgan  band,  a  firm  de^ermiaM  kme. 
The  Tuscan  chiefe,  with  all  th*  Areaitian  horse, 
Kusb  furious  to  the  field ;  the  slaughter  spread: 
The  tumult  deepened,  and  the  oombat  hied. 

Meantime  fair  Opis,  from  a  mountain's  broir. 
Awhile  unmov'd  survey'd  tha  fight  below. 
But  when  from  far  she  saw  Camilla  slain. 
And,  round  the  corse,  the  shooting  hostile  trata* 
Deep  from  her  heaving  ivory  bosom  broke 
A  mournful  groan,  and  thus  tbe  goddess  spoke: 
"  Too,  too  severely,  much  lamented  maid, 
Pbr  warring  with  the  Trqjans,  thou  hast  paid ! 
In  vain  mi^  sacred  by  thy  virgin  vow 
To  Dian's  name,  and  grac'd  with  Dian's  bow !  . 
Nor  yet  in  death  thy  goddess  will  diaclaira 
Her  fevour'd  maid,  but  crown  with  endless  feoMl 
Thy  praise  shall  round  tbe  nations  be  display'd,^ 
And  to  thy  fate  due  vengeanca  shall  be  paidL 
This  moment  will  I  make  that  vengeance  good  f 
The  guilty  wreu*h  shall  render  blood  for  blood." 

Ba^ath  a  hill,  Den:ennus'  tomb  appean^ 
A  potent  Latian  lord  in  former  years  ; 
A  grove  of  venerable  oaks  display'd, 
Wide  round  tbe  monument,  a  gloomy  sbadcu 
Hither  the  goddess  took  her  rapid  right. 
And  spy'd  gay  Arans  from  the  tow*ring  height 
There  as  tbe  youth  exalts,  aad  swelb  with  pride, 
"  Whither,  poor  dastard,  wouldsi  thou  fly  ?>*  (she 

cry'd) 
"  Turn,  wretch— this  moment  for  thy  guilt  atone; 
And  for  Camilla's  death  raodve  thy  own. 
Go— to  the  shades  of  Hell,  her  victim,  g<^- 
A  prize  unworthy  of  Diana'i  bow !" 

.She  said ;  and  Instant  from  the  golden  sheath 
Drew  forth  the  feather'd  messenger  of  death. 
Fierce  in  her  rage,  the  ctrclfaig  boms  she  beada 
.  To  the  full  stretch,  and  joins  the  doubling  ends* 
One  hand  approach'd  the  point ;  one  drew  the  bow. 
And  to  her  breast  strain'd  the  tough  oerve  below* 
At  once  the  murd*rer  beard  the  sounding  dart. 
And  felt  the  stedy  vengeance  in  his  besirt 
He  lies  deserted  by  his  social  trahi. 
Pale  and  expirhsg  on  a  foreign  plam ! 
While,  from  the  field,  triumphant  Opis  flies. 
And  on  spread  pimons  mounts  the  golden  skiea. 

First  fled  Camilla's  band  (tbdr  princess  kitt'd)  : 
Then  the  Rutulians,  routed,  quit  the  fidd. 
Atinas'  self,  tbe  chiefs,  and  armies,  run. 
And  spur  tbehr  smoking  conrsers  to  the  town* 
Nor  can  the  troops  sustain,  nor  dare  oppose 
The  slaught'ring  s«  ords  of  tbdr  victorious  foes ; 
Athwart  their  backs  tb'  unbended  bows  they  slung  ; 
And  with  their  trampling  steeds  the  sounding 
chaoipain  rang. 

The  dty  now  th'  advandng  host  appals: 
A  cloud  of  dust,  thick  gath'ring  to  tbe  walls. 
From  the  tall  tow'rs  the  trembling  matrons  spy  ; 
And  female  shrieks,  tumultuous,  rend  the  sky. 
Mixt  with  thdr  fdes,  rush  headlong  through  tbe  gate 
The  Latian  squadron,  nor  can  shun  thdr  fete  | 
In  vain  for  shdter  to  their  houses  fiy  $ 
Ev'n  there  transfixt,  in  heaps  the  wretches  die. 
Some  dose  tbe  gates,  exclude  their  social  train. 
Who  beg  admiaiion  to  tbe  town  in  vain. 
While  these  defend  th'  endanger'd  posts,  and  those 
Rush  outbdrswofds,  a  dreadful  slaughter  rose. 
With  pierdng  shrieks,  and  lamentable  cries, 
The  children  bleed  before  thdr  parents'  eyes. 
While  close  behind  advanc'd  tbe  tbund'ring  foe  t 
Some  leap  down  headlong  to  tbe  trench  bblow| 
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tome  wiih  loofe  reins,  mbttiidon'd  to  their  €ite, 
Spurred  their  impetuoui  steeds  Bgaiost  the  gate* 
But,  when  Camilla's  corse  ajjpear'd  in  viev, 
Warm*d  by  their  country's  love,  the  women  flew, 
And  from  the  walls  a  storm  of  jav'lins  threw. 
With  harden'd  clubs  tb'  advancing  foe  they  dare, 
And  with  tough  staves  ripe!  the  rising  war. 
Fierce  they  rush  on :  they  glow  with  martial  fire, 
And  for  their  native  walls  with  joy  and  pride 
expire. 

Meanwhile  to  Tumus,  ambosh'd  in  the  shade, 
The  careful  nymph  the  dismal  news  convejr'd ; 
That  in  the  fight  the  Volscian  queen  was  slain ; 
That  the  proiKl  foe  pursu'd  the  vanquishM  train, 
Wh3«  flush'd  with  fuU  success,  rush'd  furious  on, 
And  spread  the  growing  terrour  to  the  town. 
The  chief,  (for  so  his  adverse  fittes  required !) 
Struck  with  the  tidings,  and  with  anger  fir'd, 
All  headkwg  leaver  the  guarded  hills  again  i 
But  scarce  descended  to  the  snbject  plain, 
Ere  the  great  Tmjan  seiz'd  the  vacant  road, 
Clinib'd  the  tall  hill,  and  issu'd  from  the  wood. 

By  the  black  clouds  of  dust,  Aneas  found 
The  Latian  host  embattled  wide  around : 
And  Tumus  knew  the  Dardan  chief  was  near. 
From  the  loud  shouts,  that  thickened  on  his  ear; 
Perceiv'd  the  footsteps  of  the  trampling  foe, 
And  heard  distinct  the  fiery  coursers  blow. 
Soon  bad  the  heroes  join'd  the  horrid  fight ; 
But  now  the  Sun  roll'd  down  the  rapid  light. 
And  plung'd,  beneath  the  red  Iberian  sea. 
The  panting  steeds  that  drew  the  burning  day. 
Before  the  city,  camp  th'  impatient  pow'rs ; 
These  to  defend ;  ami  those  to  storm  the  tow'rs. 


YIRGIL'S  JENEia 
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AlGUMtHT. 

Ti'K^ct  challenges  .Cneas  to  a  single  combat 
Articles  arc  aifreal  on,  but  broken  by  the  Kutu- 
lians,  who  wound  .Cocas.  He  is  miraculously 
cured  by  Venus,  and  forces  Tumus  to  a  duel ; 
with  whose  death  the  poem  concludes. 


Wben  Tumus  saw  the  Latians,  in  despair, 
9ink  mth  the  weight  of  unsuccessful  war. 
Himself  the  object  of  the  public  spite 
Mark'd  out,  and  sum  nooM  to  the  promisM  fight ; 
The  furious  priuce  the  single  combat  claims, 
And  conscious  courage  sets  his  soul  in  flames. 

As,  pierc'd  at  distance  by  the  hunter's  dart, 
The  Libyan  lion  rouses  at  the  smart ; 
And  loudly  roaring  traverses  the  plain  ; 
Scourges  his  sides ;  and  rears  his  horrid  mane ; 
1'ugs  furious  at  the  spear ;  the  foe  defies  ; 
Aud  grinds  bis  teeth  for  rage,  and  to  the  combat 

flies : 
So  ftorm'd  proud  Tumus ;  and  in  wrathful  strain, 
I'hds  to  the  king  th*  impetuous  chief  began  : 
•*  Where  is  this  Trojan  foe,  so  bold  and  brave  ? 
Would  he  retract  tUe  vhaUeoge  that  he  gave } 


My  soul  can  brook  no  more  dehyt;  I  yield 
To  his  own  terms,  and  dare  him  to  the  field. 
Renew  the  trace,  perform  the  sacred  rite ; 
This  hour,  this  moment,  I  demand  the  fight. 
This  hand  shall  wipe  oor  late  disgrace  away 
(Our  hosts  may  sit  specUtors  of  the  day  I ) 
This  trusty  sword  the  dastard  shall  destroy. 
And  plunge  to  Hell  that  fugitive  of  Troy* 
If  not — Pll  ovn  him  victor  of  the  war. 
And  to  bis  arms  rengn  the  royal  fair." 

So  spoke  the  furious  prince,  with  soomful  pride^ 
The  king  with  mild  benevolence  reply'd  : 
*<  The  more,  brave  youth,  thy  try'd,  dittinguish'd 

might 
Ami  valour  drive  thee  headlong  to  the  fight. 
The  more  it  should  concem  our  royal  care, 
To  weigh  the  perils  and  events  of  war ; 
This  foiid  and  youthful  ardour  to  asswage 
With  the  cool  caution  of  considerate  age. 
How  many  vanquished  cities  are  thy  own. 
Besides  a  fair  hereditary  throne ! 
Me  too  these  wealthy  warlike  lands  obey  ;— 
Thus  both  may  reign  with  independent  sway* 
Our  realm,  brave  Tumu»,  other  virgins  grace^ 
Of  blooming  features,  and  illustrious  race. 
Then  undisgub'd,  this  tmth  with  patienoe  hear» 
Though  harsh  and  wounding  to  a  lover's  ear. 
All  powers  forbkl,  the  human  and  diyine. 
To  match  our  daughter  in  the  Latian  line. 
Won  by  thy  birth,  my  coosori's  tears  and  cries, ' 
And  my  own  love,  I  broke  all  sacred  ties ; 
Robb'd  the  great  TVqjan  of  the  plighted  fair; 
Then  flew  to  arms,  and  wag*d  an  impious  war. 
From  that  dire  source  to  tell  what  hiischiefii  flow^ 
[  Would  be  to  mention,  what  too  well  you  know : 
I  Fights,  deaths,  deieaU,  that  speak  the  wrath 
divine ; 
Where  all  the  sad  pre-eminence  is  thine. 
In  two  fierce  battles  routed  and  o'ertbrown. 
Scarce  our  last  hopes  are  sheltered  in  the  town  s 
Huge  heaps  of  bones  still  whiten  all  the  shore. 
And  the  full  streams  of  Tyber  smoke  with  gore. 
Where  am  I  borne,  irresolute  and  blind  ? 
What  changeful  phrensy  turns  my  wav*ring  mind? 
If,  on  thy  death,  the  Trojan  is  my  friend. 
Sure  in  thy  lifo  the  stem  debate  may  end  ! 
How  would  all  Italy  my  name  disgrace ! 
How  all  my  kindred  of  thy  royal  race  ! 
Shouldst  thou  (which  Heaven  avert!)  by  me  be  led 
To  death,  the  victim  of  my  daughter's  bed ! 
If  I  should  hasten  to  so  sad  an  end. 
My  child's  fond  lover,  and  my  gen'rous  friend ! 
Think  on  the  turns  of  fate,  and  chance  of  wars  ; 
Pity  thy  rev'rend  fisther's  silver  hairs. 
Who  mourns  thy  absence  in  thy  native  town. 
Nor  knows  the  diatnger  of  so  dear  a  son !" 

But  no  success  these  warm  entreaties  found: 
The  profler'd  mod'cine  but  inflam'd  the  wound. 
Scarce  could  be  speak  for  rage,  disdain,  and  pride^ 
But  thus  at  length  the  fiery  youth  reply'd : 
<*  O  best  of  fathers !  all  this  needless  care 
For  Tumus'  lifo,  at  his  request,  forbear. 
Life  is  a  trifle  I  with  scom  disclaim. 
For  the  bright  purchase  of  immortal  fame. 
This  hand,  these  weapons  too,  are  fatal  found  ; 
And  the  blood  flics,  where  Tumus  deals  the  wound* 
Nor  in  this  combat  shall  his  mother  shroud 
The  recreant  Trojan  in  an  airy  cloud. 
Nor  shield  the  coward  with  her  aid  divine :— > 
TUli  day,  ye  gods  I  tbii  glorious  day,  it  miae!'^ 
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But  noir  tbe*lraBti€i  queen,  on  these  alarmt. 
Half-dead  with  Ibar,  hong  trembling  on  hia  anrat 
**  Oh  I  grant  me,  Tnnitis,  grant  this  one  reqaeft ; 
If  ever  lave  or  reVrenee  toiich'd  thy  breast 
For  lost  Amata,  to  these  Kmrows yield! 
Nor  meet  thy  rival  in  the  fatal  fieM. 
Regard,  dear  yonth,  regaid  my  streamiag  tean. 
Thou  only  prop  of  my  declining  years ! 
Our  sinking  house  relies  on  thee  alone ; 
Oil  thee,  our  fiame,  our  empire,  and  the  throne. 
In  thy  .midfortune  must  Amata  join ; 
Her  fote  and  welfu«  are  involved  in  thine. 
With  thee  to  de^,  for  refuge,  will  1  run. 
Nor  live  a  captive  to  «  Trojan  son." 

With  pity  touched,  the  fiaii'  Lavinia  hears 
Her  mother's  cries,  and  answers  with  her  teart. 
A  lovely  blush  the  modest  vhrgin  warms, 
Glows  in  bar  eheek,  and  lights  up  all  her  charms* 
So  looks  the  beauteous  iv'ry,  8tain*d  with  red : 
So  roses,  mixt  witb  lilies  in  the  bed, 
Blend  their  rich  hues— 4hen,  gazing  on  Ihe  iair, 
The  hero  rag'd,  mora  eager  lor  the  war. 
And  thus — '*  O  royal  mother !  cease  your  fean, 
Nor  send  me  to  the  fight  with  boding  tears. 
'Tis  not  in  me,  if  Heav*n  has  fix'd  my  date. 
To  check  th'  unalterable  conrse  of  fate. 
Go,  faithful  herald,  go  1  and  instant  bear 
This  dreaded  message  to  the  Phrygian's  ear: 

'*  Soon  as  Aurora's  rays  the  mountain  glldy 
He  need  itot  lead  bis  forces  to  the  field : 
Our  single  valour  shall  diqkute  the  day 
(The  hosts  in  peace  the  combat  shall  surrey). 
Thus  shall  his  death  or  mine  the  war  decide. 
And  the  proud  victor  gaia  the  royal  bride." 

He  said ;  and  furious  to  the  palace  speeds ; 
There,  at  his  call,  rush  forth  the  fiery  steeds. 
Of  matchless  spirit,  and  immortal  kind. 
White  as  the  spow,  and  swifter  than  the  wind. 
Of  old,  to  great  Pilumnus,  bold  and  brave, 
The- sires  of  these  Erectheus'  daughter  gave. 
Before  their  lord  the  gen'rous  coursers  bound. 
Neigh,  foam,  and  fly,  and  paw  the  trembling  ground ; 
^     Tbe  grooms  with  combs  their  flowing  manes  divide. 
And  gently  stroke  th^r  chests,  and  soothe  their 
noble  pride. 

Meantime  the  hero  drew  his  armour  on ; 
With  gold  and  bumish'd  brass\he  cuirass  shone. 
The  glitt'ring  helmet  next  his  temple  spread ; 
The  (irimsoo  crest  plays  dreadful  o'er  his  head: 
He  grasps  the  pond'rous  shield,  and  flaming  Made, 
The  sword  that  Yulcan  for  his  father  made, 
Of  tniatchiess  temper;  which  the  fi^y god 
Had  plaug'd  red-hissing  in  the  Stygian  flood. 
Last  the  bright  spear  be  seizM,  large,  strong,  and 

tall, 
Propp'd  on  a  Column  'midst  the  lofty  hall ; 
The  mighty  Actor's  spml.    The  hero  shook 
^e  beamy  jav^in ;  and  with  ftiry  spoke : 
,**  My  tnisty  spear,  still  &ithlttl  to  my  hand  ! 
Still  wing'd  with  dttth,  to  answer  my  command : 
Which  once  brave  Actor's  arm  was  wont  to  wield  ! 
And  mine. now  throws ;  the  terrour  of  the  field  ! 
In  this  great  moment  fly^,  nor  fly  in  vain, 
But  stretch  yon  Phrygian  ennuch  on  the  plain  t 
Ob  !  I^veme,  thro'  hia  heart  thy  point  to  thrust, 
Abd  soil  his  scented  tresses  in  the  dust. 
The  costly  cuirass  from  his  breast  to  tear, 
And  by  one  noble  stroke  to  terminate  the  war !" 

Thus,  fir'd^itb  fury,  to  the  fight  he  flies ; 
Keen  fiaihthe  flamei,  and  lighten  firom  his  eyes. 


So  the  fierce  bull,  collected  in  his  might, 
RoasB  for  his  rival,  and  demands  the  fight  | 
Impatient  for  the  war,  with  fury  bums, 
And  tries  on  every  tree  his  angry  horns ; 
Bends  his  stem  brows,  and  puhes  at  the  air;    • 
And  paws  the  flying  s^s,  the  prehide  of  the  w«r« 
.    As  fierce  and  eager  for  t|^  dire  alanns. 
The  Trojan  blazes  in  celestial  amis ; 
To  meet  his  rival  in  the  field  prepares, 
Pleas'd  with  the  fight  to  termmate  the  wart. 
He  jets  his  soirowing  friends  and  son  at  ease  ; 
Expounds  the  fate#'  unchangeable  decrees,; 
And  Instant  bids  the  meascngen  report 
The  terms  of  combat  to  the  Latian  court 

Scarce  had  the  i|K>m  (all  beauteous  to  behold !) 
Tipt  the  blue  mountams  with  a  gleam  of  gold ; 
The  Sun's  fierce  steeds,  high-bounding  o'er  the 

■ea. 
Prom  their  wide  nostrils  snort  the  beams  of  day  ; 
When  for  the  chiefii  they  drew  a  line  aroimd. 
And  in  just  limits  close  the  listed  ground : 
Then  verdant  aHars  raise  to  all  the  pow'rs 
Of  Earth  or  Heav'n,  whom  either  host  adores. 
In  linen  robes,  with  vervain  orown'd,they  brin^ 
The  sacred  fire,  and  water  from  the  spring.  * 

Here,  with  bright  lances,  all  th>  Ausonian  train 
Pour  through  the  op'ning  portals  to  the  plain: 
The  Trojans  there,  and  Tuscans  in  array. 
And  ranks  embattle<l  bend  their  eager  way. 
Amid  the  thousands,  with  a  grace  divine. 
In  gold  and  purple  gay,  the  leaden  shinCi 
Here,  tow'ring o'er  the  troops  Asylas  stood; 
Great  Moestheus  there,  of  Troy's  imperial  blood  i 
There,  brave  Messapus,  oC  immortal  strain. 
Sprung  from  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  main. 
Tlie  sign  now  giv'n  through  each  impatient  boet^ 
Bach  chief  retires  to  his  appointed  post 
At  ease  the  soldiers  fall  their  pood'rous  shields. 
And  pitch  their  idle  jav'lins  in  the  nelds. 
Old  sires  and  matrons,  with  the  vulgar  throng, 
Lean'd  o'er  the  walls,  and  from  the  turrets  hung. 
With  longing  eyes  the  great  event  they  wait, 
And  crowds  on  crowds  press  forward  thro'  the  gate. 

But  fVom  the  fom'd  Albano's  shady  brows, 
(Though  then  without  a  name  the  mountain  rose) 
The  queen  of  Heav'n  the  Latian  town  beheld. 
The  hosts  embattled,  and  the  crowded  field. 
Then  to  brave  Tumus'  sister,  who  presides 
O'er  lakes  and  streams,  and  awes  the  roaring  tides, 
(On  the  fiiir  nymph  that  province  was  bestow'd, 
For  her  lost  honour,  by  the  thund'ring  god) 
Her  fears  the  goddew  of  the  skies  express'd ; 
And  thus  the  regent  of  the  floods  addresa'd  : 

"  Qneen  of  the  founts  and  streams,  and  for  above 
The  race  of  Latian  nymphs  in  Juno^s  love, 
Those  nymphs,  who,  by  my  wand'ring  lord  misled, 
Presum'd  to  mount  our  own  imperial  bed  ; 
Yet  thee  I  suficr'd  in  his  grace  to.  rise. 
And  share  th'  immortal  honours  of  the  skies. 
With  deep  concern  sad  tidings  must  I  bear. 
What  I  must  grieve  to  speak,  and  you  to  hear. 
The  Latian  state  and  Tumus,  in  the  war» 
While  fortune  favour'd,  were  my  constant  care. 
Now  his  inevitable  hour  draws  nigh ; 
On  terms  unequal  is  he  doom'd  to  die. 
But  from  the  fatal  field,  th'  appointed  fight, 
Lo !  I  retire ;  nor  can  I  bear  the  sight. 
If  thou  ean*st  save  him  yet  firom  death,  descend ; 
Some  better  fote  thy  efforts  may  attend ; 
Fly— and  exert  the  tister  and  the  friend." 
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"  Fly ! "  Jano  cries,  "  and  stop  the  dire  debate* 
F|y,  fly,  and  snatch  hiro,  if  you  can,  fVom  fate ! 
Nor  waste  the  hours  in  tears,  and  vain  despair; 
Break,  break  the  truce^  and  wake  the  slamb'ring 

war. 
On  me  discharge  the  crime." — ^The  goddess  said ; 
And  left  invoIv*d  in  doubts  the  mournful  maid. 

Now  came  the  kings :  four  sutely  couraers  bear. 
In  pomp,  the  Latian  lord's  imperial  car. 
Twelve  golden  rays  around  his  temple  shone. 
To  mark  his  glorious  lineage  from  the  Sun. 
Youug  Tuipus  next  appear'd ;  two  spears  he  held, 
And  two  white  coursers  drew  him  to  the  field. 
JEneea  then  advanced,  with  grace  divine, 
Th*  illustrious  father  of  the  Roman  line ; 
Ifigb  in  his  hand  the  starry  buckler  raised; 
And  in  immortal  arms  the  hero  blaz'd. 
IVith  him  his  son  Ascanius  took  his  .place. 
The  second  hope  of  Rome's  m^estic  race. 
Slow  the  procession  moves :  the  sacred  priest 
Stood  by  his  altar,  in  the  linen  vest ; 
A  tender  lamb  for  sacrifice  preferr'd. 
And  a  young  victim  from  the  bristly  herd. 
They  turn  their  fiuj*s  to  the  dawning  day ; 
The  salted  cakes  with  solemn  rev'rence  |>ay ; 
The  victims  signed  -,  the  foremost  hairs  they  drew. 
And  on  the  hearth  the  fiist  libations  threw. 
Then  the  great  Trojan  prince  unsheath'd  his  sword. 
And  thus  with  lifted  hands  the  gods  ador'd : 

'*  Thou  laud,  for  which  I  wagie  the  war,  and  thoa. 
Great  source  of  day,  be  witness  to  my  vow ! 
Almighty  king  of  Heaven,  and  queen  of  air, 
(Propitious  now,  and  reconcil'd  by  pray'r) 
Thou  Mars,  enthroned  on  great  Olympus'  height. 
Lord  of  the  field,  and  master  of  the  fight; 
Ye  sprinQf,  ye  floods,  ye  various  powers  who  lie 
Beneath  the  deeps,  or  tread  the  golden  sky ; 
Hear,  and  attest !  if,  victor  in  the  fray. 
The  Daunian  leader  gains  the  glorious  day. 
My  son  his  claim  of  empire  shall  release ; 
My  Trojan  subjects  shall  depart  in  peace. 
But  should  the  conquest  prove  my  happy  lot, 
<^or  so  I  think,  and  Heav'n  confirm  the  thought !) 
The  Latians  never  shall  my  rule  obey; 
Already  1  disclaim  th'  imperial  sway. 
From  fight  let  each  unconquer'd  nation  ceaie. 
And  join  in  leagues  of  everiasting  peace. 
To  king  Latinus  I  resign  the  care, 
The  pomp  of  state,  with  all  concerns  of  war, 
Ajid  ev'ry  regal  claim :— <he  rites  divine, 
And  the  religious  province,  shall  be  mine. 
For  me  my  Trojan  friends  a  town  shall  frame. 
And  grace  the  tow'rs  with  fair  Lnvinia's  name.''  . 

Thus  heb  Then  old  Latinos  lifts  his  eyes. 
And  his  right  hand,  with  reverence,  to  the  skies. 
*'  By  the  same  oath,  by  Heav'n,  and  earth,  and 

main, 
And  all  the  powVs,  that  all  the  three  contain  ; 
Uitona*s  twins,  that  grace  the  bright  abode ; 
Janus,  the  mighty,  double-fronted  god ! 
Th'  infernal  monarch,  and  the  fiends  below, 
And  Jove,  whose  bolts  avenge  the  broken  vow ! 
To  sanctify  my  word,  behold !  I  stand, 
And  on  these  hallow'd  altars  lay  my  hand : 
'Wbate'er  ensues,  misfortune  or  success, 
Ko  time  shall  break  this  solemn  league  of  peace, 
Kor  shake  my  purpose ;  but  entire,  and  whole, 
I'll  keep  thf!  sacred  (enour  of  my  soul ; 
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xNoc,  iBO'  tne  golden  skies  should  plunge  to  Hell ; 
yon  starry  splendours  from  theirspheres  should  fall. 
And  Ocean  spread  his  wateno^er  the  ball. 
Fhrm  is  the  swerd,  and  sore  the  oath  1  iwora ; 
Sure,  as  this  sceptre  ne'er  shall  flourish  more; 
No  more  its  verdant  hoooors  shril  renew,       , 
Lopt  from  the  mother-tree  where  once  it  grew; 
Now  by  the  artist's  hand  adorn'd  with  brass. 
And  worn  successive  by  our  regal  race  !'* 

The  princes  thus  the  solemn  compact  bound 
By  mutual  oaths,  with  all  the  peers  around. 
The  priests  before  the  fires  the  victhns  slay  ; 
Eager  the  smoking  entrails  rend  away ; 
And,  on  the  altars  rang'd,  the  loaded  chargers  Iay« 

But  the  Rutulians  griev'd;  by  fears  opprest. 
And  various  tumults  work'd  in  ev'ry  breast. 
Long  since  they  saw  their  prince  o'ermatch'd  in 

might, 
And  curs'd  the  terms  of  such  unequal  fight. 
'Ilieir  dread  increases,  as  the  chien  draw  near. 
And  Tumus'  looks  augment  the  gen'ral  fear. 
Trembling,  aghast,  he  moves  with  silent  pace  s 
A  deadly  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  his  face. 
Close  by  the  altar's  side,  in  care  profound. 
His  pensive  eyes  be  fix'd  upon  the  ground. 

Soon  as  the  sister  saw  the  giddy  crowd 
Had  chang'd  their  minds,  and  spoke  their  feart 
In  great  Gamerte's  form,  of  high  renown    [aloud  | 
For  birth,  his  father's  valour  and  his  own, 
Her  flight  amidst  the  ranrm'ring  bands  she  took, 
Jnflam'd  their  rage,  and  thus  the  host  bespoke : 

"  What  shame,  Rotolians,  valiant  as  we  are. 
On  one  to  lay  the  whole  success  of  war ! 
Behold  the  utmost  force  the  foe  can  boast, 
The  few  poor  relies  of  tbehr  shatter'd  host 
Heav'na  f— can  we  shrink  from  soch  a  slender 

power! 
Are  not  our  men  the  same  ?  ,|onr  numbers  more  ? 
Should  our  whole  army  to  the  fight  repahr. 
Scarce  all  their  troops  would  half  employ  oar  war! 
Tis  true,  yeur  hero  to  the  gods  shaU  rise, 
A  self-devoted  victim,  to  the  skies. 
Yet  the  brave  chief  eternal  praise  shall  claim. 
And  live  for  ever  m  a  length  of  fame : 
While  we,  O  shame !  a  base  degen'rate  host. 
Look  tamely  on,  and  see  our  country  lost ! 
Str^'tch  our  vile  hands  to  servitude  abhorr'd. 
And  court  the  bondage  of  a  foreign  lord  !" 

Thb  fiery  speech  hiflam'd  the  list'ning  trains 
Through  all  the  host  the  gath'ring  mtirmnr  ran. 
Now  chang'd,  the  Latians  wish  for  peace  no  more. 
But  long  to  break  the  league  they  sought  before. 
They  pity  TUmus'  fortune,  and  prepare, 
With  eager  ardour  to  renew  the  war. 

His  sister  sent  (the  tumult  to  improve) 
A  false  delusive  omen  from  above. 
In  pomp  a  tow'ring  eagle  soars  on  high, 
And  sudden,  shooting  from  th'  ethereal  sky. 
Drives  a  vast  flock  of  wat'ry  fowls  before. 
On  sounding  wings,  along  the  winding  shore; 
Then,  where  the  floods  in  soft  meanders  ran. 
In  his  huge  talons  tmss'd  a  silver  swan. 
Th'  astonish'd  Lattan  bands  in  courage  rise, 
When  lo !  the  flock  (more  wond'rous  to  their  eyes) 
Turn,  and  pursue  the  victor  through  the  skies. 
Prest  by  the  foe,  encumber'd  with  the  prey. 
He  drops  the  prize,  and  wmgs  th'  aerial  way ; 
With  shouts  the  Latians  hail  th'  auspicious  sight. 
Range  all  their  tfoopsi  and  hasten  to  the  fif^. 
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"  Tii  wbtt  I  wWi»d,  the  teof -expected  »ign,'» 
(Totttinnius  cry*d)  «*  I  tbmnk  the  pow»fi  dhrtoe. 
Rise,  follow  me,  my  friends,  your  aid  supply, 
^rc'd  by  the  foe,  like  yonder  birds  to  fly  ; 
While  throogh  your  wasted  shores  the  victor 

sweeps ; 
Who  now  shall  soon  rush  headlong  to  the  deeps. 
Haste;  save  yoar  leader  ham  the  fistaJ  fray ; 
Close,  close  your  ranks;  engage;  and  win  the 
day." 
He  said;  sprung  forth;  and  'midst  the  Trtjans 
His  furious  dart,  that  whistled  as  it  flew,     [threw 
Tumultuous  shouts  pursue  the  parting  spear. 
And  all  now  grow  more  eager  for  the  war. 

Nine  brave  Arcadians,  at  then*  squadrons'  head, 
Gilippus*  oftpring  by  a  Tuscan  bed. 
Shone  in  the  front ;  the  spear  impetuous  flew 
Aiffldst  the  brothers,  and  the  youngest  slew  ; 
A  lovely  blooming  youth  ;  with  fury  cast. 
Beneath  the  belt  the  stnely  jav*lin  past, 
Transfia'd  the  stripling  with  a  deadly  wound. 
And  strebchM  him  pale  and  gasping  on  the  ground. 
All  fir'd  with  vengeance  for  their  brother  slain. 
Fierce  to  the  combat  fly  the  martial  train. 
Some  draw  the  gliU'ring  sword,  and  some  advance 
With  the  broad  spear,  and  shAe  the  flaming  lance. 
\V1th  equal  speed,  their  ardour  to  oppose. 
Poor  forth  in  endless  tides  the  Lstian  foes. 
As  swift  th>  Arcadian  troops,  with  sculptuf'd  shields, 
Rivh'd  on  with  Troy,  and  delug'd  all  the  fields. 
9tni%fat  to  their  ensigns  the  bold  hands  repair. 
Impatient  todecide  the  great  event  by  war. 

The  madding  crowd  the  sacred  rites  confound  ; 
Strip  the  bright  altars;  toss  the  fires  around ; 
And  seize  the  goblets :  while  the  jav*lins  fly 
In  iron  storms,  and  tempest  all  the  sky. 
The  good  old  king,  affrighted,  from  the  plain 
Bean  back  his  violated  gods  again. 
Some  yoke  the  courser^to  the  car  with  speed. 
Some  vault,  impetuous,  on  the  snorting  stead. 
Some  to  the  field  the  kindling  troops  excite, 
Drsw  their  bright  swofds,  and  headkmg  n»h  to 
fight. 
Ea^r  to  break  the  peace,  with  all  his  force, 
The  fier^*e  MesMpus  spurrM  his  thundering  horse 
Full  on  Aulesies,  with  a  furious  spring. 
Who  wore  the  royal  ensigns  of  a  king : 
0*er  the  high  alurs  as  the  chief  gave  way, 
Headkmg  he  plunged  in  dost,  and  grov*ling  lay. 
There  at  his  length,  extended  on  the  plain. 
He  pleads  for  mercy;  but  hepleadain  vAin! 
Th'  impetuous  victor  flew  with  rapid  speed. 
Shook  his  huge  spear,  and,  beodmg  from  the  slMd, 
Transfixed  the  monarch;  then,  InsuUiag,  cries, 
«'  He  bleeds!— this  victim  sure  mmt  please  the 

skies  i» 
The  joyful  Xatians,  eager  for  the  prey. 
Strip  the  warm  cone,  and  bear  the  spoils  away. 
Then  as  4he  mighty  Ebusus  drew  near. 
And  at  bold  Choriosus  shook  the  spear, 
Ue  rush'd  against  hUn  with  a  furions  pace, 
Snatched  a  red  brand,  and  dash'd  it  on  his  face. 
Through  ambient  air  a  noisome  toent  expires. 
As  the  long  beard  shmnk  crackling  in  the  fires. 
Stunn'd  as  he  stood  with  sodden  dariLness  round. 
The  raging  victor  drags  him  to  the  ground  ; 
Then  seis'd  his  locks ;  his  forceful  knee  apply*d. 
And  phingM  the  vengefiri  falckion  in  his  side. 

From  j^alirius,  enger  to  pursue. 
Through  the  first  ranks,  the  shepherd  Alius  flew ; 


Then  tum'd,  and,  with  his  axe  deacm&ag  full. 
Cleaves  at  one  dreadful  stroke  his  shattered  sk^ 
With  blood  and  brains  his  arms  are  covet'd  o^er ; 
llie  thirsty  sands  are  drenched  with  streams  of  gore. 
An  iron  sleep  came  swimming  o'er  his  sight. 
And  wrapped  the  warrior  in  eternal  night 

But  the  just  TTcjan  prinoe,  amidst  the  band. 
Without  his  helmet  msh'd,  and  stretch'd  hb  h«idt 
'*  Whither,  my  friends,  ah !  whither  woa*d  yoa 

run? 
The  terms  stand  fixt ;  the  combat  is  my  own. 
Dismiss  yoor  fears ;  nor  my  revenge  pursue  ; 
For  Tomus,  Tumus  is  your  gen*ral*s  doe. 
That  victim,  these  religions  rites  deouuid. 
Already  sacred  to  thb  conquering  hand." 

While  yet  he  spoke ;  loud  hissing  thioagh  th« 
With  thirsty  rage,  a  feathered  arrow  flies,   (skiei^ 
And  reacb'd  the  hero  with  a  certain  aim ; 
But  from  what  band,  was  never  tcAd  by  fiuMw 
None  knew,  what  fortune,  or  assisting  god. 
So  proud  a  triumph  on  the  foe  bestow'd. 
Nor  one  in  all  the  mighty  host  was  found. 
Who  claim'd  the  merit  of  so  base  a  wound. 

llie  chiefs  astonish'd,  IHimos  How  beheld. 
And  the  bimve  prince  retiring  from  tfie  fieki: 
High  hopes  of  conquest  in  his  bosom  rise ; 
Straight  for  his  coursers,  and  his  aims,  he  ciksg 
Vaults,  with  a  furious  bound,  into  the  car. 
Shakes  the  loose  reins,  and  rushes  to  the  wtr. 
Raging  he  spreads  the  growing  daughter  round  t 
Some  foes  expire ;  some  welter  on  the  ground  s 
Some  fly— in  vain  1  for,  swifter  than  the  wind. 
His  winged  lanoe  arrests  *em  from  behmd. 
Fieroe  o*er  the  prostrata  foes  the  hero  rolls 
His  whirimg  wheels,  and  croriies  out  their  sonlL 

As  whan  on  Hebrus*  banks  the  god  of  war 
Flies  to  the  combat  on  his  rattling  ear ; 
Frowns,  riMmts,  and,  dashmg  on  his  dreadfhlsliidd» 
lashes  his  fiery  coursers  to  the  field; 
The  steads  devour  the  ground,  outstrip  the  wind. 
And  leave  the  proiofls  of  the  storm  bfhmd : 
Thrace  feels  thn>'  all  her  realms  their  furiooa 

course. 
Shook  by  the  pranciogs  of  the  thond'ring  horse ; 
Pear,  Fraud,  and  Force,  and  Flight,  a  giMstly  Uida 
Of  horrid  fiends,  attend  him  to  the  plain. 
So  drove  stem  'himus  with  resistleis  might. 
His  amoking  eoursen  o^er  the  field  of  fight ; 
Their  rapid  hoofii  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore ; 
PlongM  daap  into  the  nnds,  dnUiu*d  with  gore; 
0*er  piles  of  dead  and  dymg  wankirs  bound. 
And,  as  they  fly,  they  dash  the  bloody  dust  around. 

Now  hapleas  Thamjrris  and  Pholus  fell. 
And  now  he  sent  bold  Sthenelns  to  Hell. 
Thcsh,  band  to  hand,  he  itew,  approachmgneari 
The  last,  at  distance,  with  his  pointed  ipenr  s 
At  distance  both  th'  ImbraaidsB  expire. 
Trained  in  fair  Lycia,  by  their  valiant  sire: 
In  closer  fight,  the  dauntless  warriors  join'd ; 
Or  distanc'd  with  their  staeds  the  winged  vrind. 

There  with  high  vaunts  roshM  proud  Eumedeg 
Foredoomed  to  fate,  ambitious  Dolon's  son.      [on. 
Base  as  his  Cither,  with  his  grandsife's  name. 
The  recreant  soldier  sought  the  field  of  fome. 
But  with  the  luckless  fortune  of  his  sire. 
Who  claim'd  Pelides*  coursers  for  his  hire. 
When  sent  the  Grecian  army  to  explore ; 
Vain  fool!  be  ventured,  but  ratum'dnomora^^ 
Staio  by  Tydides*  hand,  resigned  his  breath. 
And  sbar'd  a  juater  cecompeilMi  in  death.! 
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nim  when  the  Dannian  hero  ipy'd  from  Ikr, 
First  a  light  dart  he  lanchM  in  open  air, 
Stops  the  fleet  steeds,  and,  furious,  quits  the  oar; 
Stood  o'er  the  Trojan,  prostrate  as  be  lay, 
Trod  on  his  neck,  and  wrench'd  the  sword  away. 
Then  through  his  throat  the  deadly  falchion  thrust, 
And  tbas  insults  him  groveling  in  the  dost : 
**  Lie  there !  po&sess  the  land  thy  valour  gams! 
And  measure,  at  thy  length,  our  Latian  plains  ! 
Such,  such  dtfServ'd  rewards  I  still  bestow. 
When  calPd  to  battle,  on  the  vaunting  foe ; 
Thus  may  you  build  your  town,  and  thus  ei^oy 
These  realms,  ye  proud  presumptuous  sons  of 
Troy!" 

Next,  by  his  flying  spear  Asbutes  bled : 
A  second  lance  laid  mighty  Chloerus  dead. 
In  Dares'  breast  be  plung'd  the  pointed  steely 
And  sent  the  bold  lliersilochus  to  Hell : 
Then  piercM  Thymcetes  with  a  fatol  wound* 
Whose  floundering  steed  had  cast  kirn  to  the 

ground. 
As  o'er  th'  iEgean  deeps  when  Boreas  roars. 
And  rolls  the  waves  tumultuous  to  the  shores. 
The  driving  clouds  before  the  whuiwind  fly. 
And  break,  and  scatter,  through  the  ruflkd  sky : 
So  where  bold  Tumus  rush'd,  inflaro'd  with  ire. 
Their  orders  scatter,  and  whole  hosts  retire. 
Whirl'd  on  his  rapid  car,  the  hero  gains 
Kew  rage,  new  vigour,  as  he  sweeps  the  plains. 
High  o'er  his  helm  his  crimson  crest,  indin'd 
By  ev'ry  breath,  nods  dreadful  in  the  wind. 

No  more,  in  proud  disdain,  cou'd  Phegeus  bear 
To  see  the  hero  rule  the  tide  of  war  5 
But,  rashly  furious,  to  the  car  proceeds, 
Seiz'd  the  loose  reins,  and  turo'd  the  flying  steeds. 
Him,  as  suspended  on  the  yoke  he  hung. 
By  the  swift  charicfv  dragged  in  dust  along, 
Through  the  bor'd  corslet,  the  sharp  javMin  found. 
And  rais'd  the  warrior  with  a  slender  wound. 
Yet  with  his  shield  oppos'd  he  dares  the  blow. 
And  with  his  brandish'd  sword  assaults  the  foe. 
The  whirling  wheels,  with  fiery  speed  impell'd. 
Soon  shoat  him  headlong  on  the  sanguine  field. 
Swift  Tumus  followed,  and  his  fislchion  drew; 
Between  the  cuirass  and  the  head  it  flew : 
The  gushing  blood  distains  the  sands  around. 
And  the  pale  trunk  lay  grov'ling  on  the  gppound. 

Thus  while  the  coiiqu'ring  chief  his  progress  held, 
Kag'd,  storm'd,  and  reifn'd  the  master  of  the 
Achates,  Mnestheus,  and  the  royal  heir,     [field; 
Attend  the  Trojan  prince  with  duteous  care, 
(As  propt,  and  leaning  on  the  spear,  he  went) 
And  plac*d  the  bleeding  hero  in  the  tent. 
The  steel,  deep  riveted,  with  eager  hands 
He  tugs  impatient,  and  their  aid  demands. 
More  wide  to  lay  the  wound,  a  passage  bare. 
Unroot  the  dart,  and  send  him  to  the  war. 

Now  came  lapis  to  relieve  his  pain. 
Of  old  by  Phcebus  lov'd,  nor  lov'd  in  vain. 
On  whom  the  god  had  proflerM  to  bestow 
His  lyre,  his  bays,  his  prescience,  and  his  bow. 
But  (to  prolong  his  drooping  father's  days) 
The  youth  n-fus'd  his  arrows,  lyre,  and  bays, 
And  prescient  skill ;  but  chose  the  healing  part, 
A  silent,  useful,  though  inglorious  art. 

Unmov'd  with  all  the  sorrow  and  the  care 
Of  friends,  attendants,  and  the  royal  heir, 
His  mighty  spear,  th'  impatient  chief  sustains, 
Whp  giinds  hb  teetk  for  rage,  nor  heeds  the  glow- 
ing pamt. 


The  sage  now  hastens  to  the  task  atsignM, 
And  first  dispatchful  tucks  his  robes  behind  *, 
Tries  all  the  vegetable  pow'rs  around, 
To  cool  the  smart,  and  mitigate  the  wound. 
His  hands  solicit  now  with  tender  art ; 
Now  tug  in  vain  with  vigour  at  the  dart  [pray'r; 
At  length  he  pray'd ;   nur  Phosbus  heard  the 
And  nearer  every  moment  pour'd  the  war. 
Thick  and  mare  thick  the  growing  borrours  rise ; 
A  cloud  of  dust  involves  the  golden  skies.      [nigb» 
The  trampling  steeds,  the  thund'ring  foes,  drew 
And  'midst  the  camp  the  show'ring  jav'lins  fly. 
The  mingling  cries  m>m  ev'ry  part  resound  ; 
Some  shout,  some  groan,  some  gasp  upon  tha 
ground. 

Now,  touch'd  with  pity  for  the  hero's  pain. 
Descends  the  goddess  mother  on  the  plain. 
A  branch  of  sovereign  dittany  she  bore. 
From  Ida  gather'd,  on  the  Cretan  shore. 
Luxuriant  leaves  the  taper  sulk  array ; 
The  stalk  in  flow'rs ;  the  flow'rs  in  purple  gay. 
The  goats,  when  pierc'd  at  disUnce  by  the  dart, 
Appljr  the  med'cine  to  the  wounded  part 
This  juice,  while  clouds  conceal  her  radiant  face. 
The  queen  infuses  in  the  golden  vase ! 
Tempers  with  scented  panacee  the  whole. 
And  with  ambrosial  liquors  crowns  the  bow]. 
Nor  knew  the  sage  the  succour  that  he  found. 
But  with  the  balmy  mixture  bathes  the  wound. 
At  once  the  throbbing  anguish  past  away; 
Stanch'd  was  the  blood,  and  in  the  bottom  lay. 
The  dart,  though  deeply  rooted,  at  command 
Moves  up,  and  answers  the  physician's  hand. 
His  former  vigour  now  succeeds  to  pain. 
And  life  burns  bright  in  all  her  pow'rs  agam. 
lapis  first  peroeiv'd  th'  immortal  art. 
That  cool'd  the  raging  pangs,  and  clos'd  the  part. 
Raptur'd  he  saw  the  cure ;,  and  first  impell'd 
The  prince,  renew'd  in  courage,  to  the  field. 
*'  Arms  for  the  chief,"  he  cries,  *'  prepare  bis  anna| 
And  instant  send  him  to  the  dire  alarms. 
This  cure,  great  htro,  is  no  work  of  mine. 
Not  mortal  art,  but  done  by  hands  divine. 
Thy  life  some  guardian  god  has  made  his  care. 
Who  sends  thee  back  to  fight,  and  conquer  in  the 
war." 

The  fierce,  impatient  prince  had  cover'd  o'er 
Hb  manly  legs  with  golden  greaves  before. 
Now,  all  on  fire,  his  mighty  lance  he  took. 
And  in  his  hand  the  pond'rous  weapon  shook. 
High  on  his  arm  the  heav'nly  shield  he  rais'd ; 
Aim]  on  his  breast  the  radiant  cuirass  blaz'd. 
Tlien,  with  a  close  embrace,  he  strained  his  son ; 
And  kiss'd  him  thro*  his  helm,  and  thus  begtm : 

**  From  me  true  courage,  aud  in  camps  to  dare^ 
From  others  learn,  my  son,  success  in  war. 
I  go  to  labour  in  the  bloody  fray, 
To  fight,  and  guard  thee,  in  the  dreadful  day  | 
To  crown  thee  with  a  bright  immortal  name; 
To  teach  thy  youth  the  glorious  paths  to  fama* 
Thou,  in  thy  riper  years,  the  virtues  trace. 
And  copy  all  the  worthies  of  thy  race. 
Thy  soul  may  Hector  and  ^Jieas  fire, 
Thy  godlike  uncle,  and  thy  martial  sire  !" 

So  spoke  the  hero,  and,  by  rage  iinpoll'd, 
Tow'r'd  from  the  tent,  majestic,  to  the  fl^ld  ; 
Shook  an  huge  jav'lin  in  his  vigorous  hand ; 
And  with  their  chief  pour'd  forth  the  martial  band 
Antheus  and  Mnestheus  led  th'  embattled  train, 
And  all  rush'd  furious  to  t^  deiithfui  plain. 
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Beneath  the  warriors  groans  the  trembling  ground, 
And  clouds  of  dust  involve  the  region  round. 

Now  Tumus  and  his  host  the  K>e  beheld 
From  a  high  mound,  advancing  o'er  the  field. 
Th*  astonish'd  troops  a  gen'ral  fear  confounds ; 
Bat  first  his  sister  heard  the  dreadful  sounds. 
Too  well  she  knew  the  dire  alarms  from  far, 
And  trembling  fled  before  the  moving  war. 
Fierce,  with  their  leaders,  march  the  Trqjan  train; 
And  the  black  squadrons  darken  all  the  plain. 
As  when  some  tempest  o'er  mid  ocean  roars, 
And,  wing'd  with  whirlwinds,  gathers  to  the  shores ; 
With  boding  hearts  the  peasants  hear  from  far 
The  sullen  murmurs  of  the  distant  war; 
Foresee  the  harvests  levellM  with  the  ground, 
And  all  the  forests  spread  in  ruins  round ; 
Swift  to  the  land  the  hollow  grumbling  wind 
Flies,  and  proclaims  the  furious  storm  behind. 
So  swift,  so  furious,  great  /Bneas  flew, 
And  led  against  the  foes  the  martial  crew. 
The  thickening  squadrons,  wedg'd  in  close  array, 
In  one  black  body  win  their  despVate  way. 
By  Moesthcus  slain,  in  dust  Arcbesius  lies, 
And  by  ThsTmbrseus*  sword  Osiris  dies. 
Next  Oyas*  lance  the  mighty  Ufens  sped. 
And  Epulo  by  brave  Achates  bled. 
Ev'n  curs*d  Tolumnius  fell,  whose  fiital  spear, 
Lanch'd  at  the  Dardan  host,  rcnewM  the  war. 
A  peal  of  shouts,  tumultuous,  tore  the  sky. 
And  o*er  the  field  the  pale  Rutnlians  fly. 
But  with  disdain  the  lYojan  hero  glows  i 
Nor  wastes  his  vengeance  on  inferior  foes. 
He  scorns  to  fight  the  few  who  stand  their  ground. 
Or  in  their  backs  the  flying  crowds  to  wound : 
Tumus,  and  him  alone,  he;call8  aloud 
To  fight,  and  hunts  him  through  the  dusty  cloud. 

Onthis,  his  anxious  sister,  seizM  with  fear, 
HurlM  from  his  lofty  seat  the  charioteer, 
Metiscuj  the  renown*d ;  tost  far  away. 
The  wond'ring  chief  beneath  the  harness  lay, 
Herself  assumes  his  armour,  voice,  and  air ; 
Snatches  the  reins,  and  vaults  into  the  car. 

As  the  black  swallow,  that,  in  quest  of  prey, 
Round  the  proud  palace  wings  her  wanton  way. 
When  for  her  children  she  provides  the  feast, 
Vo  still  the  clamours  of  the  craving  nest; 
Now  wild  excureions  round  the  cloyster  takes ; 
Nos^,  sportive  winds,  i>r  skims  along  the  lakes  : 
So  flies  the  goddess  on  the  rapid  car. 
From  side  to  side,  and  traverses  the  war : 
Now  here,  now  there,  she  brings  the  chief  to  sight; 
But  still  she  turns  hiin  from  the  fatal  fight 
Nor  less  the  prince  unravels  all  her  ways. 

And  hunts  his  foes  throagh  ev'ry  varioiw  maze  ; 

Thrids  all  the  shifting  course,  and  breaks  the  crowd 

With  furious  speed,  and  calls  the  chief  aloud. 

Oft  has  hespy'd  him,  and  approacfa'd  the  car; 

As  c^  his  sister  plungM  amid  the  war. 

Where'er  the  Trojan  hero  bends  bis  course  5 

Averse  the  goddess  turns  the  flying  horse. 

What  should  he  do  ?  a  thousand  thoughts  divide 

His  wav'rinK  soul,  that  points  to  ev*ry  side  ! 

When  lo  !  Messapus  cross'd  him  in  the  field. 

And  In  his  hand  two  shining  javMins  held. 

One,  at  the  prince,  with  levell'd  aim,  he  threw : 

Beneath  his  shield  the  cautious  prince  withdrew  ; 

Low  bending  on  his  knee,  secure  he  lay ; 

But  the  swift  jav'lin  strikes  his  plume  away. 

Then,  when  the  meditated  fraud  he  vicw*d. 

That  still  bis  rival  4ed,  as  he  pursued ; 


He  first  invok'd  the  thund'rer  to  redrMf 

The  rites  profaned,  and  violated  peace ; 

Then  rushM  amid  the  train ;  nor  check  nor  boood 

His  fury  fcnew,  but  stretched  the  slaughter  round. 

The  fisiithless  foe  he  thinks  it  vain  to  spare. 

And,  fir*d  with  vengeance,  gives  a  loose  to  war. 

What  god  will  now  inspire  me,  to  display 
The  rage  of  death,  and  horrours  of  the  day  ? 
What  crowds  of  heroes  perished  on  the  plam. 
By  mighty  Tumus,  and  JEneas,  slain ! 
Was  it  thy  will  the  nations  should  engage 
(Great  shne  of  Heav'n)  with  such  unbounded  rage  } 
So  soon  from  war  and  violence  to  cease, 
Leagu'd  in  a  bond  of  everlasting  peace  } 

iBneas  first  slew  Sucro  in  the  fight. 
Whose  sword  had  tum*d  the  TKjan  troops  to  flight. 
With  M,  swift  stroke,  and  all  his  force  applyM, 
He  plung'd  the  deadly  falchion  in  his  side. 
Then,  with  his  brother,  Amycus  was  kilPd, 
Cast  from  their  steed  by  Tumus  on  the  lield. 
With  the  long  lance,  this  tow'ring  chief  he  gor'd  i 
Thro'  that,  impetuous,  drove  the  pointed  twird  : 
Then,  on  his  chariot  hung,  in  triumph  bore 
Their  beads  aloft,  that  droppM  with  livid  gore : 
Next,  at  one  charge,  on  three  bold  chieib  he  flew; 
Tales,  and  Tanais,  and  Cethegus,  slew. 
With  them,  of  Tbeban  race,  Onytes  fell. 
Fair  Peridia*s  son ;  and  sunk  to  Hell. 
Then  bled  two  brothers,  who  from  Lycia  come; 
Nor  their  own  Phoebus  could  prevent  their  doom* 
Next  poor  Mencetes  by  his  arm  was  slain. 
Who  shunn'd  so  long  the  dreadful  war  in  vain  ; 
A  skilful  angler ;  once  he  made  abode, 
BlessM  with  content,  by  Lema*s  plenteous  flood. 
There  dressM  his  father,  to  th&great  unknown, 
A  stranger  field,  and  furrows  not  his  own. 

As  the  fierce  flames  tbroughjthe  tall  forest  fly^ 
This  way  and  that,  and  kindled  1 1  the  sky; 
Or  rapid  torrents  from  the  mountains  sweep. 
Roar  down  the  sidesi  and  thunder  to  the  deep  ; 
With  weight  resistless,  and  destructive  sway, 
0*er  half  a  ruin'd  country  break  their  way : 
So  through  the  field,  in  diff'rent  parts  engaged. 
As  swift  and  fierce  the  rival  heroes  rag'd. 
They  burst  with  wrath  ;  they  rise  to  ev*ry  blow  ; 
They  send  their  souls  with  ev»ry  lance  they  throw* 

A  rock's  vast  weight  the  great  £oeas  threw  : 
Th'  enormous  firagroent  like  a  whirlwind  flew. 
And  hurl'd  Murranus  on  the  ground,  who  brings 
His  vaunted  lineage  from  the  Latian  kings. 
Headlong  the  warrior  from  the  chariot  flies 
Amidst  the  harness,  and  encumber'd  lies : 
The  coursers  startle  at  the  flaming  sword ; 
Paw  down,  and  trample  on  their  dying  lord. 

On  Hyllus,  Tumus  rush'd  with  all  his  mighty 
As,  fir'd  with  rage,  the  chief  advanced  to  fi^t. 
Full  at  his  golden  helmet,  o'er  the  plain 
The  jav'lin  flew,  and  stung  him  to  the  brain : 
Nor  thee,  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  band. 
Thy  valour,  Creteus,  sav*d  from  Tumus'  hand  I 
Next  fell  the  priest  Cupencus  in  the  strife. 
Nor  his  own  gods  could  guard  his  sacred  life  j 
Full  in  his  breast  JEaeM  plung'd  the  dart, 
That  pierc'd  the  shield,  and  quiver'd  in  his  heart 

Then  bled  great  .ffiolus,  by  TUmus  kill'd. 
And  sunk,  a  bulk  enonnous  on  the  field  ! 
Whom  not  the  Grecian  heroes  could  destroy^ 
Nor  all  their  armies,  in  the  wars  of  Troy, 
Nor  great  Achilles  with  his  vcngefbl  sted. 
Though  by  bis  arm  the  Phrygian  empire  felL 
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There  liy'd  the  mighty  man ;  his  cold  remaias 
At  length  lie  buryM  in  the  Latian  plains. 

Now  in  all  parts  the  martial  squadrons  wage 
A  general  war,  with  undistinguishM  rage. 
The  Latian,  Trojan,  and  Rutulian  force, 
The  Tuscan  cohorts,  and  Arcadian  horse. 
Beneath  their  chiefs,  embattled,  sprjead  the  plain; 
Here  Mnestheus,  there  Serestus,  fires  the  train ; 
Here  great  Asylas  swept  the  field ;  and  there 
Storm'd  brave  ,Messapas,  the  renownM  in  war. 
Each  fights,  as  in  his  arm  the  mighty  day. 
With  all  the  fate  of  his  great  general,  lay  ; 
No  stop,  no  check  the  fiery  warriors  knew  ; 
With  their  long  toils  their  kindling  ardour  grew. 
And  with  fresh  vigour  to  the  combat  flew. 
But  Venus  now  inspires  her  godlike  son 
To  leave  the  field,  and  storm  th*  imperial  town. 
At  following  Tumus  through  the  ranks  he  flies. 
From  side  to  side  he  darts  his  eager  eyes ; 
When,  lo !  before  him,  in  a  full  survey. 
Exempt  from  war,  the  fenceless  city  lay. 
He  views  the  promised  prize  with  stem  delight ; 
His  soul  takes  fire,  and  kindles  at  the  sight. 
Sudden  the  hero  calls  his  chiefs  around. 
With  all  his  bands,  and  mounts  a  rising  ground. 
Then,  as  they  raisM  their  ample  shields,  and  shook 
Tlieir  pointed  lances,  their  bold  leader  spoke. 
**  Attend,  and  instant  these  commands  obey ; 
Inspired  by  favouring  Jove,  who  points  the  way : 
All  speed  this  noble  enterprise  demands. 
Claims  all  your  care,  and  urges  all  your  hands. 
This  day,  this  hour,  unless  the  Latians  yield. 
And  own  your  chief  the  victor  of  the  field, 
Ev'n  from  the  lowest  stone  my  rage  shall  tear 
Yon  town,  the  source  of  this  destructive  war^ 
Yon  peijur'd  court  my  vengeance  shall  confound, 
And  those  proud  towers  lie  smoking  on  the  ground. 
Twice  have  we  vanquish^  the  Rutulian  train  ; 
Still  must  I  wait  till  Tumus  will  be  slain  ; 
No  ! — ^at  yon  walls  the  sure  destruction  aim  ; 
Revenge  the  broken  league  with  sword  and  flame ; 
Your  arms  against  the  guilty  city  bend  : 
There  the  dire  war  began,  and  there  shall  end.'' 
Rous'd  at  the  word,   all  wedg'd  in  firm  array. 
Straight  to  the  town  the  squiulrons  urge  their 

way. 
They  toss  the  brands^  the  scaFing  engines  rear. 
And  round  the  ramparts  rose  the  sudden  war. 
Some  to  the  portals  fly  with  speed,  ami  slay 
The  guards  or  citizens,  who  cross  their  way. 
Some  hurl  the  vengeful  darts ;  the  javMins  fly 
In  dusky  clouds,  and  intercept  the  sky. 
^neas  raisM  bis  hand  amid  the  crowd. 
Calls,  and  upbraids  the  Latian  prince  aloud, 
Obtesting  Heaven,  that,  wounded,  and  compell'd 
By  his  perfidious  foes,  he  to^k  the  field  ; 
That  twice  the  rites  of  peace  their  arms  profane. 
And  from  their  impious  rage  a  second  war  began. 

But  mad  confusions  in  the  city  ri»c  : 
Tis  tumult  all ;  for  all  at  once  advice. 
These  arm,  and  fly  to  guard  the  walls ;  and  those. 
More  loud,  demand  admission  for  the  foes. 
Some,  to  renew  the  peace,  with  clamours  bring 
B¥*D  to  the  gates  the  helpless  hoary  king. 

So  when  the  swain  invades,  with  stifling  smoke, 
The  bees  close-clusterM  in  a  caveraM  rock. 
They  rise ;  and,  trembling  for  th'  endanger'd  state, 
Inflam'd  with  wrath,  with  fell  revenge  and  hate. 


The  steams  offensive  roll  the  cells  around  ; 
Th4lr  sullen  murmurs  through  the  rock  resoimd  ; 
While  thickening,  thro*  the  clefi  the  smokes  arise. 
And  in  a  length  of  vapours  mount  the  skies. 

But  to  complete  and  aggravate  th^ir  fears, 
A  new  mischance  involv'd  the  town  in  tears. 
For,  when  the  wretched  queen  beheld  on  high 
O'er  the  proud  'domes  the  fiery  tempest  fly  ; 
The  ramparts  storm 'd  ;  th'  exulting  Trojan9  near} 
Nor  Turnus^  troops  before  the  town  appear ; 
Many  a  long  look  she  cast,  but  cast  in  vain  ; 
And  in  her  fears  concludes  the  hero  slain  ; 
She  raves  against  the  gods  in  wild  despair ; 
She  calls  herself  the  authoress  of  the  war : 
A  thousand  plaints  she  vented  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  in  her  rage  her  purple  garments  tore. 
Then,  on  a  lof^y  beam,  the  matron  ty'd 
The  noose  dishonest,  and  obscenely  dy'd. 

Soon  through  the  court  the  dreadful  rumour  ran  | 
With  frantic  sorrow  rave  the  female  train. 
Struck  with  superior  grief,  Lavinia  tears 
Her  blooming  rosy  cheeks,  and  golden  hairs. 
To  their  loud  shrieks  the  palace  walls  reply  ; 
Thence  through  the  town  the  fatal  tjdings  fly. 
All  feel  the  stroke  ;  and  all  the  loss  lament  ^ 
His  royal  robes  the  rev'rend  monarch  rent. 
In  wild  despair,  with  furious  hands  he  spread 
A  cloud  of  dust  o'er  all  his  hoary  head  ; 
And  weeps  and  mourns  aloud  (a  moving  scene  !) 
His  niin'd  empire,  aod  self-murder'd  queen. 
Oft,  but  in. vain,  he  blam'd  himself  alone. 
That  rashly  he  refus'd  the  Trojan  for  his  son. 

But  now  more  slow  his  progit^  Tunms  held. 
And  chas'd  a  few  poor  stragglers  o'er  the  field. 
With  heartless  chear,  dejected,  he  proceeds  ; 
And  with  their  master  flag  the  fiery  steeds. 
He  hears  the  tumult  in  the  walls  behind,     [windt 
Shrieks,  cries,  and  shouts,  that  thicken  in  the 
**  Alas  !"  he  cries,  **  what  clamours  strike  my  ear  [ 
What  sounds  distressful  from  the  town  I  hear  1" 
Then  to  the  hero,  as  the  steeds  he  stay'd. 
Thus  in  the  driver's  form  the  sister  said ; 
"  This  way,  my  lord,  your  former  course  pursue. 
And  urge  your  conquest  o'er  the  hostile  crew. 
Your  friends  defend  the  town ;  th*  Italians  thert 
Wage  with  the  Dardan  chief  an  equal  war. 
Against  his  Trojans  let  us  bend  our  way. 
As  num'rous,  valiant,  and  renown'd,  as  they.** 

**  Sister,"  the  chief  replies,  "  whom  well  I  knew 
(Though  in  a  mortal  form  conceal'd  from  view) 
When  you  dissolv'd  the  league,  by  art  with-held 
The  single  fight,  and  minified  in  the  field, 

0  say  !  what  pow'r  dispatched  thee  from  the  skies. 
With  this  sad  scene  to  shoc'k  tliy  mournful  eyes  ? 
To  share  the  labours  of  the  dire  debate, 

A  weeping  witness  of  tby  brother's  fate  ? 
That  brother  soon  must  perish  on  the  plains  ! 
For  ab  !  what  chance,  what  beam  of  hope  remains? 

1  s^w  my  dear  Murraiuis  yield  his  breath. 
Who  caird  on  Tumus  in  the  pangs  of  death  ; 
Ev'n  yet  I  see  the  warrior  bite  the  ground. 

And  the  soul  rushing  through  the  mighty  wound  ! 
I  saw,  where,  stretch'd  in  dust,  brave  (Jfens  lay. 
Nor  liv'd  this  scene  of  ruin  to  survey. 
But  shut  out  bondage  from  his  closing  eyes ; 
His  corse  and  arms  remain  the  victor's  prize. 
And  shall  I  see  the  city  wrapt  in  flame  ? 
What  else  was  wanting  to  complete  my  shame  ? 
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How  will  the  Latiaos  boot  their  hero's  flight ! 
Gods  ! — how  will  Drances  porot  them  to  tbe  sight  ? 
But  oh !— shall  Latinni  see  her  hero  fly  ? — 
Is  it  so  terrible  bat  once  to  die  ? — 
Hear  me,  ob  hear  me,  all  ye  gods  below  I 
Since  ev'ry  power  celestial  is  my  Ibe ; 
Lo  !  I  descosd  to  yonr  infernal  coast, 
Prom  realms  of  light,  a  great  and  glorious  ghost. 
White,  and  unsullyM  with  that  dire  disgrace, 
Nor  stain  the  splendo%trs  of  my  regal  race  I" 

While  yet  he 'spoke,  athwart  the  war  with  speed 
Flew  bleeding  Sages  on  his  foaming  steed. 
Full  in  his  face  a  fieather'd  arrow  stood  | 
And  to  the  I>iunian  chief  be  calls  alond. 
•*  Tumus,  on  you,  our  last,  last  hope  depends; 
Oh  I  baste  in  pity,  and  relieve  your  frioads : 
For,  raging,  to  the  town  JEneib  pours, 
To  lerel  with  the  dust  the  Latian  tow'rs. 
See !  o'er  the  roob  the  fires  tempestuous  r|se  1 
Hark !— how  they  roar,  and  thunder  in  tbe  skies ! 
All  eyes  are  fixt  oo  you,  and  vou  alone : 
The  king  himself  stands  doubtful  which  to  own^ 
You,  or  yourXrcjan  riral,  for  bis  son. 
Yet  worse — his  queen,  till  now  your  chief  support, 
Self-muider'd,  fills  with  terroor  all  tbe  court. 
Mesaapus  only  with  Atinas  stands. 
To  guanl  tbe  gates  and  animate  tbe  bands  ; 
Whom  in  wedg*d  ranks  the  hostile  troops  enclose. 
And  round  them  thick  an  iron  harvest  grows ; 
While  you,  for  whom  they  fight,  neglect  tbe  train, 
And  idly  wheel  yoor  chariot  round  the  plain  !" 

A  thousand  various  thoughts  ooofowid   tbe 
chief, 
He  stood;  hegaz'd;  his  bosom  swell'd  with  grief: 
Pride,  conscious  valour,  fury,  love,  and  shame. 
At  once  set  all  the  hero  in  a  flame. 
Soon  as  his  soul  recovei'd  from  tbe  stroke; 
Soon  as,  dispers'd,  the  cloud  of  passion  broke  ; 
Back  from  his  car,  the  ruin  to  behold. 
His  eager  eyes  the  moum^l  warrior  roli'd. 
Where  the  fierce  flres  m  burning  torrents  risa 
Cer  the  tall  roofii ;  and,  curling  to  the  skies» 
Had  wrapt  a  tow'r  in  flames,  sublime  and  strong^ 
Rats'd  bT  himself,  that  roli'd  on  wheels  akmg ; 
Whence'the  bold  soldier  broke  tb^  war  belo#. 
And  ram'd  an  iron  tempest  on  the  ibe. 

"  Now,  sister,  fate  prevails ;  no  more  delay ; 
ril  go  wbeta  rigoroos  fortune  pomts  the  way, 
Pivpar'd  tbe  bitterness  of  death  to  bear, 
Fll  meet  this  Trojan  hand  to  hand  in  war. 
No  more  those  eyes  shall  view  thy  brother's 

shame, 
Pursu'd,  and  flying  o'er  the  field  of  feme ; 
Give,  give  me,  goddess,  m  this  martial  fire. 
This  high-wfought  blaze  of  fury,  to  eitpire." 

He  said ;  and  sudden,  with  an  eager  bound, 
Leap'd  from  the  trembli^  chariot  to  the  ground  ; 
Leaves  his  lamenting  sister,  in  despair; 
Springs  tbro'  a  storm  of  darts,  the  prince  to  dare ; 
And  bursts  impetuous  throagh  the  ranks  of  war. 
As  when  by  age,  or  rains,  or  tempests,  torn, 
A  rock  fipom  some  high  precipice  is  borne; 
Trees,  herds,  and  swains,  involving  in  tbe  sweep, 
The  maw  flics  furious  from  th'  atrial  steep ; 
Leaps  down  the  mountain's  side,  with  many  a 

bound. 
In  fiery  whirls,  and  smokes  along  the  ground ; 
So  to  the  city,  through  the  cleaving  train, 
Thro'itrcamsof  blood,  that  drencb'd  the  purpled 
plain, 


While  round  hit  head  the  whistling  jatUins  play; . 
As  swift,  the  ragmg  hero  breaks  hu  way. 
Then  firom  a&r,  he  beckons  with  his  band. 
And  loudly  thus  bespoke  his  social  band: 
'*  To  me,  ye  Latians,  tbe  whole  war  resign^ 
All,  all  the  fiortune  of  the  field  is  mhie. 
Tisjust,  ye  warriors,  that  yoor  chief  aloM 
Assert  tbe  compact,  or  its  breach  atone. 
I  claim,  I  daim  the  right,  in  shigle  fray, 
To  meet  my  rival,  and  decide  the  day." 
Back  at  the  word  tbe  squadrons  are  compeil'd» 
And  for  the  champions  form  an  open  M^ 

Now  the  great  Trojan  chief,  at  Tumus*  naoaei 
Fierce  from  the  town  in  all  his  terroui^  came; 
Leaves  eVry  second  work  of  war  behind ; 
Joy,  pride,  and  courage,  raise  hb  daring  mind. 
All  flosh'd  with  hopes,  and  glorying  in  fa^  might. 
The  godlike  prince  moves  forward  to  the  fight : 
He  Imms  impatient  fbi'  the  dire  alarms ; 
And  thunders  in  the  bright  Vulcanian  arms. 
With  vast  gigantic  strides,  he  tow*rs  on  high. 
And  kx>ks  a  second  Atbos  in  the  slqr ; 
Or  Eryx,  that  in  Heav*n  his  forehead  shrouds} 
Or  father  Apennine  involr*d  in  clouds. 
When  with  a  depth  of  snows  his  brows  are  crown*d. 
And  all  his  nodding  groves,  miyestic,  wave  around. 

Meantime  the  warriors,  who  defend  the  town. 
Or  with  huge  engmes  break  tbe  bulwarks  down. 
And  all  tbe  natadns,  studious  of  the  sight. 
Their  arms  unbuckled,  to  survey  the  fight,  [plains, 
EWn  Death  stands  still ;  and,  o'er  the  crowded 
Through  tbe  long  ranks,  a  soleom  silenoe  retgna. 
Nor  less  amas'd,  the  Latian  lord  beheld 
Two  chie£i  cngag'd  in  combat  oo  the  field. 
By  fove,  fiite,  honour,  and  ambition,  led 
To  try  their  title  to  his  daughter's  bed. 

Soon  as  each  army  from  the  field  withdrew, 
Tierce,  to  the  fight,  the  mighty  heroes  flew. 
They  lanch  their  spears;  their  clashmg  shields 

resound : 
Beneath  their  fory  groans  the  trembling  ground. 
Then  their  bright  swords  the  ragii^  champions 
And  with  repeated  blows  the  charge  renew,   [drew. 
Courage,  and  chance,  and  strength,  in  both  unito  ; 
And  the  bold  chie6  maintain  an  equal  fight. 

As,  where  proud  Sila*s  tow'ring  summits  rise, 
Or  huge  Tabumus  heaves  into  the  skies, 
With  frowning  fronts  two  mighty  bulls  engage  ; 
A  dreadful  war  the  bellowing  rivals  wage ; 
Far  from  the  scene  tbe  tremblmg  keepers  fly ; 
Struck  dumb  with  terrour,  stand  the  heifers  by  ; 
Nor  know  which  lord  the  subject  herds  shall  lead. 
And  reign  at  large  the  monarch  of  the  mead. 
Fierce  strokes  they  aim,  repeated  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Their  dewlaps,  necks,  and  sides,  are  bath'd  in  gore  ; 
The  mountains,  streams,  and  woods  rebellow  to  the 
So  to  the  fight  the  furious  heroes  fly,  [roar. 

So  clash  their  shields,  and  echo  to  the  sky. 

Now  Jove  suspends  bis  scales;  two  diflfrent 
weights 
He  cast  in  both,  and  try'd  the  warriors*  fates. 
This,  light  with  conquest,  to  the  gods  ascends ; 
That,  cbai^d  with  death,  sinks  downwards  to  tbo 
fiends. 

With  his  drawn  fidcbion  Tumus  strikes  tbe  foe 
On  his  full  stretoh,  and  rises  to  the  blow. 
Loud  shoots  and  groans  succeed ;  each  army  bent 
Their  eager  eyes,  and  wait  the  greit  event ; 
When  lo  1  all  shatter'd  flies  the  traitor  sword. 
And  m  the  stroke  deserts  the  Daunian  lord. 
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plain. 
For  when  the  ^lief  flntTsnltad  on  the  car 
With  headlong  haste,  and  roah'd  into  the  war. 
He  left  bii  father's  temper'd  twofd,  til  said. 
And  teiz'd  his  ehaiiotear  Metacos*  Made  i 
And,  er'n  with  this,  the  growui§r  tlanghter  spread. 
While  tnm  his  rage  the  treinbliqg  Trojans  fled. 
Bnt  when  the  mortal  steel  a  stroke  besiow'd 
On  heav'nly  arms,  the  lal^oor  of  a  god  ! 
The  ftichion,  ffuthkss  to  the  warrior's  hand. 
Broke  short— the  fragments  glitteHd  on  the  sand. 
O'er  the  wide  MA  distracted  Ttemas  springs, 
And  flics  with  wild  aflfrigfat  in  mazy  rings: 
For  here  he  views  th'  embattled  Thjan  pow'rs ; 
Here  a  vast  lake;  and  there  the  Latian  tow'rs. 
Bnt  still  hia  fee,  thoagh  tardy  from  his  wound. 
Treads  all  his  steps,  nnraViing  eT*ry  round. 
As  the  fleet  stag,  by  the  stanch  hound  porao'd, 
Nonr  bennds  above  the  hanks,  now  shoots  along  the 

flood; 
Now  from  the  meshy  toils  with  terroor  springi, 
Scar'd  by  the  plumes,  that  dance  upon  the  strh^ : 
He  starts,  he  pants,  he  stares  with  wild  amase. 
And  flies  bis  op'ning  foe  a  thoosaod  ways. 
Close  at  bis  heels,  the  deep-mooth'd  furious  homid 
Turns,  as  he  turns,  and  traces  all  the  ground. 
On  bis  full  stretch  he  makes  his  eager  way. 
And  holds,  or  thinks  he  holds,  the  trembling  prey. 
Forth  darts  the  stag — his  foe,  cast  fer  behind. 
Catches  hot  empty  air,  and  bites  the  wind. 
The  hunters  shout;  the  streams,  the  rodn,  reply; 
And  the  tumultuous  peab  run  rattling  round  the 
Thus,  flying  in  distreBS,^the  Dannian  lord       [sky. 
Calls  on  his  friends;  demands  his  trusty  sword. 
But  the  great  TVojan,  with  a  lofty  cry, 
Foihids  the  bands  the  weapon  to  supply; 
Denouncing  death,  and  threafning  all  around, 
Th'  imperial  town  to  level  with  the  ground. 
O'er  ten  large  dreaits,  with  a  rapid  pace, 
This  hero  leads,  and  that  pannes,  the  chase. 
No  light  reward  must  crown  their  eager  strifb ; 
The  long-contending  prize  is  Tumns*  noble  life ! 

To  Fannus  sacred  had  an  olive  stood : 
The  shipwrecked  saik>rs,  on  the  haUow'd  wood. 
Hung  their  devoted  vests  in  honour  of  the  god. 
But  late,  to  leave  the  field  for  combat  free. 
The  lYojans  MVd  the  venerable  tree. 
Full  in  the  root,  .Sneas  drove  his  spear : 
The  dart,  deep  riveted,  stood  trembling  there : 
The  hero,  straggling  with  incessant  pain, 
Kow  bends  to  disengage  the  lance  again  ; 
And  with  his  dart,  at  least,  o'erteke  the  foe. 
Who,  frighted,  to  the  god  preferr'd  his  vow. 
**  Thy  suppliant's  pray'r,  in  pity,  Faunns,  hear. 
And  thou,  kind  mother  Earth,  detain  the  spear  } 
If  still  I  honoured  with  a  pious  hand 
Your  plant,  by  guilty  Troy  with  steel  profon'd." 
Thus  he  i  the  god  attends  his  humble  strain ; 
The  Trojan  labours  at  the  root  m  vain : 
There  as  he  togs  the  lanoe  with  all  his  might. 
Fierce,  and  impatient  to  renew  the  fight. 
Once  more  Jutoma  to  the  chief  restored 
(In  brave  Metiscus*  form)  his  tempered  sword. 
This  heav'niy  Venus  view'd  with  high  disdain^ 
And  from  the  root  released  the  dart*  again. 
Renew'd  hi  might,  the  tow'ring  chieb  advanee  ; 
One  shook  the  0w«rd|  and  one  the  fiamiiif ' 


Throned  on  a  golden  cloud,  the  thund'rer  said  ? 
"  What  schemes,  my  queen,  are  left,  with  vain 

debate, 
Ev'n  yet  to  check  the  ripe  events  of  fate  ? 
Yon  kno^,  and  own,  JEneas  soon  must  rise 
Prom  Earth,  already  sacred  to  the  skies. 
Long  smce,  thoeegleries  to  the  chief  are  owM, 
And  Heaven  now  opens  to  receive  the  god. 
To  what  fond  purpose  then  this  fruitless  care  ? 
To  linger  in  the  olonds,  and  urge  the  war  ? 
Say,  was  it  just,  to  wake  the  dire  alarms  ? 
To  violate  a  god  with  mortel  arms, 
When  the  bold  sister  to  the  chief  restoed. 
By  thy  assistenoe,  his  patema)  sword  ? 
(For  what  without  thy  succour  oonM  she  dare  ?) 
And  sent  the  vanquished  Tumus  to  the  war  ? 
At  length,  at  length,  the  needless  strife  give  e^er^ 
At  my  request,  indulge  your  rage  no  more  ; 
Nor  let  revenge,  dire  enemy  to  rest. 
For  ever  prey  on  that  immortal  breast. 
Oh  !  let  thy  lord  thy  secret  sorrow  share, 
Or,  more  than  share  it,  give  me  all  thy  care ! 
To  their  last  sacred  point  the  fetes  are  come  ; 
Here,  bete  they  fixed  th'  unalterable  doom. 
The  Latian  court  in  rains  could  jrou  lay. 
And  drive  the  lYqJans  o^er  the  land  and  sea  i 
Prafene  with  blood  the  holy  bridal  rite, 
Rekindle  war,  and  urge  them  to  the  fight ; 
This  we  indulged :  now  give  thy  eflbrU  o'er 
At  our  command ;  and  thwart  the  fates  no  more.** 

So  spoke  the  imperial  sovereign  of  the  skies ; 
And,  in  submissive  terms,  the  queen  replies : 

"  Great  sire !  because  thy  sacred  will  I  know, 
I  left  my  Turnos  to  hfo  doom  below. 
Norhadlsat,  hut  at  the  wUl  of  Jove, 
Disgraced  and  pensive,  hi  the  cloods  above  ; 
But  in  the  front  of  fight  my  foes  engaged, 
And,  wrapt  in  flames,  thro*  all  thehattle  rag'd  ; 
1  bade  Jutuma  mingle  in  the  strife. 
Nay,,  venture  more,  to  save  a  brotheres  life. 
That  charge  I  own ;  bnt  not  to  bend  a  bow. 
Or  hnri  a  smgle  javelin  at  the  foe. 
This,  tbis,  1  swear,  bv  the  Mack  Stygian  floods. 
The  sole  dread  sanctipn  of  the  immortol  gods: 
Now  back  to  Heav*n,  great  fether,  I  rmir. 
And  from  this  hour  renonnce  the  hatenil  was. 
Bnt  yet  I  beg,  O  sov'reign  of  the  sky  1 
What  not  the  hardest  laws  of  fete  deny; 
For  yon^  own  Latium  I  hnplore  this  grace, 
Tbik  honour  for  your  own  majestic  race ; 
When  by  these  nuptials  both  the  realms  combine^ 
And  in  firm  leagues  of  peace  and  friendship  join  ; 
Still  may  the  Latians,  still  remain  the  same. 
Nor  take  from  Troy  their  language,  garb,  or 


May  the  great  raoe  of  Alban  monarchs  reign  ; 
Kiaigs  after  kings  the  regal  line  sustain ; 
And  from  th'  Italian  blood  may  Rome  arise. 
In  all  her  pride  and  glory,  to  the  skies.    • 
But  may  a  long  oblivion  quite  destroy. 
The  last,  last  ruins,  with  the  name  of  Troy  \** 

The  goddess  spoke;  and,  with  a  smile,  replies 
The  sire  of  men,  and  mo^rch  of  the  skies : 
'*  Can  Saturn's  other  heir,  who  reigns  above, 
Th'  imperial  sister,  and  the  wife,-  of  Jove, 
With  endless  schemes  of  vengeance  break  her  rest  ^ 
<  >  Why  bums  s««h  wimth  in  a  celestial  bieast^ 
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Cease,  oease,  atlengtli,  and  lay  your  Anger  hjt 
Since  with  your  wish,  my  empress,  we  comply. 
Th*  Ausonuuis  ever  shall  remain  the  same 
In  customs,  garfo,  religion,  and  the  name  ;  [came : 
And  the  lost  Trojan  race  foiget  from  whence  they 
In  manners,  laws,  and  language,  shall  they  join. 
And  Ilion  shall  increase  the  Latian  line. 
From  hence  a  pious  godlike  race  diall  rise  ; 
The  first  of  men ;  the  darUngs  of  the  skies. 
Kor  all  the  nations  of  the  world  shall  pay 
More  glorious  honours  to  thy  name,  than  they.** 

Then,  pieas'd  and  nconcil'd,  the  queen  of  Jo^ 
Flies  to  her  palace,  in  the  realins  above. 
*Twas  then  th*  eten^  sire  of  Heav'n  ezpelPd 
The  wat*ry  goddess  from  the  fighting  field : 
Two  bideonaflMHMters  wait  ohseQiiiousby, 
Tremendous  fiends !  the  fiiries  of  the  sky ; 
Hell-lMNrn  and  horrible,  they  sprung  to  light, 
With  dire  Megera,  firom  the  womb  of  Night. 
Huge  wreatht  oi  aerpents  spores  tbeir  tempka 

bound: 
Their  wings  m  whirlwinds  drove  the  air  around. 
When  bent  the  minds  of  nMital  i^en  to  acare 
With  the  black  hononrs  of  the  last  de^wir ; 
When  lor  the  guilty  world  the  god  pr^ares 
Woes,4eath,  disease,  blue  pestilence,  and  wars ; 
In  pomp  lerrific,  firown  the  fiends  abhorred ; 
Before  the  throne  of  Hear^n^  almighty  lord. 
To  wreak  Ids  fengeance,  in  his  oonrts  they  stand, 
Watch  his  imperial  nod,  and  fly  at  his  command. 

Of  these  the  swiftest  firom  the  skies  he  sent, 
To  fright  the  goddess  with  the  dire  portent. 
Fh^d  with  her  charge,  the  fiend,  with  rapid  flight. 
Shot  io  a  whirlwhid  fipom  Olympus'  height. 
As  when  the  Parthian  dips,  with  fttal  art. 
And  donhty  arms,  with  death,  th'  envenom'd  dart ; 
He  draws  the  cirdiug  bow ;  the  quivering  string 
Twangs ;  and  the  weapon  wbizases  on  the  wing : 
So  swift  to  £ar«h  the  baleful  fury  flew. 
Till  Tumus  and  the  hosts  appeared  in  vieW, 
Whep  lo !  contracted,  to  the  binl  she  tttrai. 
That  hoots  o'er  desolated  piles  and  urns, 
Whose  piercsog  strains  the  midnight  hours  hivade. 
And  break  the  solemn  silence  of  the  ^ade. 
Changed  to  this  form  obscene,  the  firy  flies 
Round  Tomos'  head,  and  chills  him  with  surprise ; 
This  way  and  that  she  flutters  e*er  the  field, 
And  screams  his  death,  and  beats  his  sonndinf 

His  inmost  soul  a  sudden  horroor  stung ;  [shield. 
Stiff  rose  his  hair ;  amasement  ehafai'd  his  tongue^ 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  goddess  knew  the  sound 
Of  the  black  fury  as  she  flies  around  i 
She  tore  her  beauteous  face  in  wild  despair, 
Beait  her  white  breast,  and  rent  her  goUen  hair. 
"  Ah  me  !*'  she  cries,  **  in  this  unequal  strifo« 
I  low  can  thy  sister  now  defend  thy  life  ? 
What  can  I  more  to  lengthen  out  thy  date, 
(  Wretch  that  I  am)  and  stop  the  course  of  Arte  ? 
Ifow  can  I  stand  that  hideous  fiend  of  night  ? 
Hence,  hence,  ye  furies  1 — lo,  I  qait  the  fight. 
Your  threats,  ye  baleful  birds  of  night,  forbear. 
Nor  fright  a  trembling  eoddess  to  d^ipair. 
Too  well  1  know  your  pinions  clatt'ring  round. — 
Inhere  was  a  scream  ! — Hdl,  HelJ  is  in  the  sound  ! 
You  came  ( I  know)  commissioned  from  above. 
Sent  by  the  high  command  of  haughty  Jove. 
I'his  then,  is  this  the  sole  reward  bestowed. 
For  my  lost  honour,  by  the  gnrteful  god  i 
Ah !  why  this  lengthen'd  life  must  I  endurei 
'DenyM  the  tastii  of  death,  its  only  cure ! 


Curs'd.  with  the  fiqMideH  hononrt  of  the  aky ! 
Condemn*d  to  bear  impos'd  eternity  I 
Pleas*d,  with  my  brother  would  I  yield  my  breathy 
Aud  share  his  fate,  unprivileged  from  death. 
Joy  is  no  more  ;  and  nothing  Jove  bestaws 
In  life  immortal,  but  immortal  woes ! 
>  Earth  !  Earth  \  thy  inmost  centre  open  throw. 
And  rest  a  goddess  in  the  shades  below  !'' 

^  Then  in  her  azure  robes  she  wra^d  her  bead, 
Sjgh'd,  8obb*d,  and  plunged  into  her  wat'ry  bed ; 
Her  last  low  murmurs,  as  the  stream  divides. 
Work  up  in  air,  and  bubble  on  the  tides. 
Now  at  the  foe,  the  Trc^auvhero  shook 
His  pointed  spear,  and  sternly  thus  bespoke: 
**  What  methods,  Tumus,  yet  remain  for  flight  ? 
*Tis  strength,  not  swiftness,  mnst  decide  the  fight. 
Try  all  thy  arts  and  vigour  to  escape 
Thy  instant  doom,  and  vary  ev'ry  shape ; 
Wish  for  the  moming*s  rapid  wings,  to  fly, 
Shoot  down  to  Hell ;  or  vault  into  the  sky."— 
*'  Not  those  insulting  empty  vaunts  I  dread," 
Reply'd  the  moum£d  chief,  and  shook  his  bead  | 
"  No-— but  the  gods  with  fear  my  bosom  move, 
And  he,  my  greatest  fi>e,  ahni^ty  Jove !" 

The  warrior  said ;  and  cast  his  fiery  ejres 
Where  an  huge  stone,  a  rooky  fragment,  lies ; 
Black,  rough,  prodigious,  vast! — the  oommoa 
For  ages  past,  and  barrier  of  the  ground,     [bound 
Scarce  twelve  strong  men  the  ponderous  mass  oould 
Such  as  disgrace  thm  dark  degenerate  days,  [raise. 
This,  in  his  trembling  hand  he  heaved  to  throw. 
Ran  with  the  load,  and  hnrl'd  it  at  the  foe : 
But  ran  all  giddy  with  affiright,  nor  knew 
Which  way  he  took,  nor  what  a  weight  be  threw. 
His  loose  knees  tremble,  nor  support  their  load : 
Round  his  cold  heart  oongeab  ^e  settlii^  blood. 
Short  of  the  mark,  and  guiltless  of  a  wound. 
Til*  unwieldy  mass  came  thundering  to  the  ground. 
And,  as  when  slumber  seals  the  closing  sight. 
The  sick  wild  fancy  labours  in  tbe  night ; 
Some  dreadful  visionary  fbewe  shun 
With  airy  strides,  bnt  strive  in  vain  tornn ; 
In  vain  our  batted  limbs  their  pow'rs  essay  | 
Wc  faint,  we  stagger,  sink,  and  fall  away ; 
Draiti'd  of  onr  strength,  we  neither  fight  nor  fly. 
And  on  the  tongue  the  struggling  accents  die : 
The  chief  so  labours,  but  with  froitless  pain ; 
The  fiend  still  thwarts  him,  and  he  toils  in  vain ! 

Amidst  a  thousand  donbts,  he  stands  opprest, 
A  thousand  terrours  woiking  in  his  breast. 
Now  to  the  Latian  battlements  on  high. 
Now  to  his  friends,  he  turns  his  trembling  eye. 
Now  to  the  threatening  lance,  already  wii^^d  to  fly. 
No  friendly  aid,  no  glimmVing  hopes  a|^enr, 
No  car,  no  steeds,  nor  goddess  charioteer ! 

With  levdlM  eye  the  Trepan  mark'd  the  part  | 
Then  whirls  with  all  his  force  tbe  whizxing  dart. 
A  stone  disploded,  with  less  furv  far. 
Flies  from  the  brazen  engmry  o?  war : 
And  wrapp'd  in  flames,  hr  less  enrag*d  and  lond. 
Bursts  tbe  big  thunder  fit>m  the  Iveaking  cUmmL 
Swift  as  the  whidwind  swe^s  along  the  skies. 
The  jav'Kd,  charged  with  sure  destruction,  flifs  $ 
Its  rapid  progress  through  the  sev'nfold  shield. 
And  the  thiok  mail,  with  matehless  fiiry  held  ; 
Thence,  through  his  thigh,  drove  deep  the  griding 


And  bent  the  hapiess  warrior  to  the  gronnd. 

WiUr  peals  of  groans  the  pale  Rntuliaos  rise; 
The  fEoves  mad  ■ountaint  ring  with  mounifal  criesr 
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Thee,  use  thy  fortune ;  take  my  forfeit  breath ! 
Yet,  if  a  parentis  woes  thy  soul  tocline, 
Think  what  thy  fii^ther  was ;  then  pity  mine ! 
Think  at -thy  feet  the  hoary  monarch  thrown, 
Gray'Ung,  and  pleading  for  an  only  son ! 
Then  save  the  son !  in  him  the  faither  save ! 
Nor  bow  his  age,  with  sorrow,  to  the  grave ! 
Or,  oh !  at  least,  this  mercy  I  implore, 
Afy  breathless  relics  to  my  friends  restore. 
Thine  is  the  conquest,  lo !  the  Latian  bands 
Behold  their  gen'ral  stretch  his  suppliant  hands! 
Restrain  thy  fisrtber  vengeance ;  I  resign 
My  Ibrmer  claim  ;  the  royal  fair  is  thine." 

Awhile,  the  hero,  touched  with  gen»rous  woe, 
KeprenM  hit  hand,  and  gaz'd  upon  the  foe. 


The  belt  of  Pallas,  glitt'ring  at  his  side; 
Which  from  the  dying  youth  the  warrior  tor^ 
And  the  refulgent  prize  in  triumph  wore. 
His  eyes,  fierce-flaming,  o*erthe  trophy  roll, 
That  wakes  the  slumbering  vengeance  in  his  soul. 
Then  with  )oud  accents,  and  a  dreadful  look, 
Stem  and  terrific,  to  the  prince  he  spoke :    [tend? 
**  Thou !  wretch  accursed  !  canst  thou  to  grace  pre^ 
Clad  in  the  spoils  of  my  dear  murder'd  friend  ? 
Go  then,  a  rictim  to  his  spirit,  go  ; 
Tis  Pallas,  Pallas,  gives  the  fatol  blow. 
Thus  is  his  ghost  aton*d." — ^The  hero  said  ; 
And  buryM  in  his  breast  the  furious  blade. 
With  a  deep  groan  the  dying  warrior  fell. 
And  the  majestic  soul  disdainful  plunged  to  Hdl*  ' 
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Grvi  me,  ye  sacred  Musea,  to  impart 
The  hidden  secrets  of  your  tuneful  art  { 
Give  me  your  awful  mystaries  to  sing, 
Unlock,  and  open  wide,  your  sacred  spring; 
While  from  his  infiincy  the  bard  I  lead, 
And  set  him  on  your  mountain*^  lofty  head  ; 
Direct  his  course,  and  point  him  oat  the  road 
To  sing  in  epic  strains  an  hero  or  a  god. 

What  youth,  whose  generous  bosom  pants  for 
pfaise, 
Will  dare  with  me  to  beat  those  arduous  ways  ? 
0*er  high  Parnassus'  painful  steeps  to  go. 
And  leave  the  groveling  mnltttude  below : 
Where  the  glad  Muses  srag,  and  form  the  choir. 
While  bright  Apollo  strikes  the  silver  lyre. 
Approach  thou  first,  great  Francis,  nor  refuse 
To  pay  doe  honours  to  the  sacred  Muse ; 
While  Oallia  waits  for  thy  auspicious  reign, 
Till  age  completes  the  monarch  in  the  man ; 
Meantime  the  Muse  may  bring  some  small  relief. 
To  charm  thy  anguish,  and  suspend  thy  grief; 
While  gtiilty  fortune's  stem  decrees  detain 
Tliee  and  thy  brother  in  the  realms  of  Spain; 
Far,  far  transported  from  your  native  place. 
Your  country's,  father's,  ami  your  friend^s  embrace ! 
Such  arc  the  tnrms  the  cruel  fotes  impose 
Oo  your  great  father,  struggling  with  his  woes,' 
Such  are  their  hard  conditions: — they  require 
The  sons  to  purchase,  and  redeem,  the  sire. 
But  yet,  brave  youth,  firom  grief,  from  tears,  abstain. 
Fate  may  relent,  and  -Heaven  grow  mild  again  ; 
At  last,  perhaps,  the  glorious  day  may  come, 
The  day  that  brings  our  royal  exile  home  j 


When,  to  thy  native  realms  in  peace  restor'd. 
The  lavish'd  crowds  shall  hail  their  p3«siag  lord  ; 
When  each  transported  city  shall  rejoice. 
And  nations  bless  thee  with  a  public  voice ; 
To  the  throng'd  fanes  the  matrons  shall  repair  \ 
Absolve  their  vows,  and  breathe  their  souls  in  prayer^ 
Till  then,  let  every  Muse  engage  thy  love. 
With  me  at  large  o'er  high  Parnassus  rove. 
Range  every  hower,  and  sport  in  every  grove. 

First  then  observe,  that  verse  is  ne'er  conftn'd 
To  one  fixt  measure,  or  determin'd  kind ; 
Though  at  Its  birth  it  sung  the  gods  alone. 
And  then  religion  claim'd  it  for  her  own ; 
In  sacred  strains  address'd  the  deity, 
And  rpoke  a  language  worthy  of  the  sky ; 
New  themes  sucked  ing  bards  began  to  choose, 
And  in  a  wider  field  engag'd  the  Muse ; 
The  common  bulk  of  subjects  to  rehearsa 
In  all  the  rich  varieties  of  verse. 
Yet  none  of  all  with  equal  honours  shine 
(But  those  which  celebrate  the  Power  Divine) 
To  those  exalted  measures,  which  declare 
The  deeds  of  heroes,  and  the  sons  of  war. 
From  hence  posterity  the  name  bestow*d 
On  this  rich  present  of  the  Delphic  god ; 
Fame  says,  Phsmonoe  in  this  measure  gave 
Apollo*s  answers  from  the  P\'thian  cave,    [choose. 

But  ere  you  write,  consult  your  strength,  and 
A  theme  proportioii'd  justly  to  youir  Muse. 
For  though  in  chief  these  precepts  are  bestow'd 
On  him  who  sings  an  hero  or  a  god ; 
To  other  themes  th«ir  general  use  extends. 
And  serves  in  different  views  to  different  ends. 
Whether  the  lofty  Muse,  with  tragic  rage. 
Would  proudly  stalk  in  buskins  on  the  stage; 
Or  in  soft  elegies  our  pity  move. 
And  show  the  youth  in  all  the  flames  of  love ; 
Or  sing  the  shepherd's  woes  in  humble  strains. 
And  the  low  humours  of  contending  swains  : 
These  faithful  rules  shall  guide  the  bard  along 
In  every  measure,  argument,  and  song. 

Be  sure  (whatever  you  propose  to  write) 
Let  the  chief  motive  be  your  own  delight, 
And  well-weigh'd  choice ;— a  task  enjoin'd  refute, 
UoUm  a  monarch  should  command  your  Muse. 
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(If  we  may  hope  thoie  goMen  timet  to  see, 
When  berds  become  the  care  oC  msjesty !) 
Free  end  spootaiieoas  the  smooth  numbers  glide» 
Where  choice  detennbes  and  oar  wills  praiide  ; 
But,  at  command,  we  toil  with  fraitless  pain, 
And  drag  th'  involuotarv  load  in  vain. 

Kor,  at  its  birth,  indulge  your  warm  deshne^ 
On  the  first  gUmmeriog  of  the  sacred  fire  i 
Defer  the  mighty  task ;  and  weigh  your  power, 
And  ereiy  part  in  every  view  eiqilore  | 
And  let  the  theme  in  diffinrent  prospects  R>ll 
Deep  in  your  thoughts,  and  grow  into  the  soul. 

But  ere  with  sails  unliirPd  you  flv  away. 
And  cleave  the  bosom  of  the  boundless  sea^ 
A  fund  of  words  and  images  prepare. 
And  lay  the  bright  materials  up  with  care» 
Which,  at  due  time,  occasion  may  produoe^ 
AH  rang'd  in  order  for  the  poet*s  use. 
Some  happy  ot^ects  by  mere  chance  are  brought 
Trom  hidden  causes  to  the  wandering  thought; 
Which,  if  once  lost,  you  labour  long  in  vain 
To  catch  th'  ideal  fugitives  again. 
Kor  must  I  hH  their  conduct  to  extol. 
Who,  when  they  lay  the  basis  of  the  whole. 
Explore  the  ancients  with  a  watchful  eye, 
Lay  all  their  charms  and  elegancies  by. 
Then  to  their  use  the  precious  spoils  si^y. 

At  first  without  the  least  restraint  compoie^ 
And  mould  the  future  poem  into  proee ; 
A  full  and  proper  series  to  maintain, 
And.draw  the  just  connection  in  a  chain; 
By  stated  bounds  your  progress  to  control, 
To  join  the  parts,  and  regulate  the  whole. 

And  now  'tis  time  to  spread  the  opening  sails 
Wide  to  the  wanton  winds  and  flattering  gales ; 
nis  time  we  now  prescribe  the  genuine  laws 
To  raise  the  beauteous  fkbno  with  applause ; 
But  first  some  method  requisite  appears 
To  form  the  boy,  and  mould  bis  tender  yeavii 
In  vain  the  bard  the  sacred  wreath  pursues. 
Unless  train'd  up  and  seasoned  to  the  Muse. 
Socm  u  the  prattling  innocent  shall  reach 
To  the  fot  use  and  rudiments  of  speech, 
Ev*n  then,  by  Helioon  be  ought  to  rove, 
£v*n  then  the  tuneful  Nine  should  win  bis  love 
By  just  degrees.— 'But  make  bis  guide  your  choice 
For  his  chaste  phrase  and  elc^;ance  of  voice; 
That  he  at  first  sucoessfnlly  may  teach 
The  methods,  laws,  and  discipline  of  speech ; 
Lest  the  young  charge,  mistaking  right  and  wrong. 
With  vicious  habits  prqudice  hit  tongue. 
Habits,  whose  subtle  seeds  may  mock  your  art, 
And  spread  their  roots  and  poiaon  thro^  his  heart. 
Whence  none  shall  move  me  to  approve  the  wretefa, 
Who  wildly  borne  above  the  vulgar  reach. 
And  big  with  vain  pretences  to  impart 
Vast  shows  of  learning,  and  a  depth  of  art, 
For  sense  th' impertinence  of  terms  aflfords ; 
An  idle  cant  of  formidable  words; 
The  pride  of  pedants,  the  delight  of  fools ; 
The  rile  disgrace,  and  lumber  of  the  schools : 
In  vain  the  circling  youths,  a  bloomkg  throng. 
Dwell  on  th'  eternal  jargon  of  bis  tongue. 
Deluded  fools ! — ^Tbe  same  is  ttieir  mistake,  / 
Who  at  the  limpid  stream  tbeir  thirst  may  slake. 
Yet  choose  the  tainted  waters  of  the  lake. 
Let  no  such  pest  approach  the  blooming  care, 
Dpprave  his  style,  and  vioUte  his  ear; 
But  fiir,  oh  far,  to  some  remoter  place 
Drive  tbe  rile  wretch  to  teach  a  barbarous  race ! 


Now  to  the  Uvm?t  stream  tba  mil  briog. 
To  drink  large  draughts  of  the  Pierian  ^ring  ^ 
And  from  his  birth  the*sacred  bard  adore, 
Nurst  by  the  Nine,  on  Minck>'s  flowery  shores 
And  ask  the  gods  his  numben  lo  inspivB, 
^ith  like  invention,  mijesty,  and  ik^ 
He  reads  Ascanius'  deads  with  equal  flame^ 
And  longs  with  him  to  run  at  nobler  garner 
For  youths  of  ages  past  he  makes  his  moaoy 
And  learns  to  pity  years  so  like  his  own ; 
Which  with  too  sw^  and  too  severe  a  do> 
The  fate  of  war  had  hurried  to  the  tomb. 
His  eyes,  for  Pallas,  and  for  Lausus,  flow. 
Mourn  with  their  sires,  and  weep  another'a  *oe» 
But  when  Eurjralns,  in  ail  his  charms, 
Is  snatch'd  by  £ite  from  his  dear  mother's  aima» 
And  as  he  rolls  in  death,  the  poiple  flood 
Streams  out,  and  stains  his  snowy  limbs  with  bload^ 
flis  soul  the  pangs  oi  generous  sorrow  pierce^ 
And  a  new  tear  steals  out  at  every  verse. 
Meantime  with  bolder  steps  the  youth  proeeedt^ 
And  the  Greek  poets  in  succession  reads; 
Seasons  to  either  tongue  his  tender  ears ; 
Compares  the  heroes*  gkrioos  characters  ; 
Sees,  how  JEneas  is  himself  alone. 
The  draught  of  Peleus'  and  Laertes*  son  ; 
How,  by  the  poet's  art,  in  one,  con^ire 
Ulysses*  conduct,  and  Achilles'  fire. 

But  now,  young  bard,  with  strict  attention  henr^ 
And  drink  my  precepts  in  at  either  ear; 
Since  mighty  crowds  bf  poets  jrou  niay  find. 
Crowds  of  the  Grecian  and  Ausonian  kind. 
Learn  hence  what  bards  to  quit  or  to  ponoe. 
To  shun  the  false,  and  to  embrace  the  tme  ; 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  cull  each  noble  piece. 
And  pomt  out  every  glorious  son  of  Greece  ; 
Above  whose  numbers  Homer  sits  on  high. 
And  shines  supreme  in  distant  migesty  ;^ 
Whom  with  a  reverent  eye  the  rest  regard. 
And  owe  their  raptures  to  the  sovereign  bud ; 
Through  him  the  god  their  panting  soids  inq)irea. 
Swells  every  breast,  and  warms  i^  all  his  firei^ 
Blest  were  the  poets  with  the  hallow'd  rage, 
Tr^'d  up  m  that  and  the  succeeding  age : 
As  to  hii  time  each  poet  nearer  drew. 
His  spreadmg  fame  in  just  proportkin  grew. 
By  like  degrees  the  next  degenerate  race 
Sunk  firom  the  height  of  honour  to  disgrace. 
And  now  the  feme  of  Greece  extiqguish'd  lies. 
Her  ancient  language  with  her  glory  dies. 
Her  banish'd  princes  mourn  their  ravtsh'd  crownt. 
Driven  horn  their  old  hereditary  thrones  ; 
Her  drooping  natives  rove  o'er  worlds  unknoam. 
And  weep  their  woes  in  regkms  not  their  own ; 
She  feels  through  all  her  states  the  dreadful  blow. 
And  mourns  the  fury  of  a  barbarous  foe.     [maida 

But  when  our  bards  brought  o'er  th'  Aonian 
From  their  own  Helioon  to  Tiber's  shades  ; 
When  first  they  settled  on  H^peria's  plains. 
Their  numbers  ran  in  rough  unpolieh'd  straina. 
Void  of  the  Grecian  art  their  measures  flow'd; 
Pleas'd  the  wild  satyrs,  and  the  sylvan  crowd. 
Low  shrubs  and  lofty  forests  whilom  rung 
With  uncouth  verse,  and  antiquated  song  ; 
Nor  yet  old  Ennius  song  in  artless  strains. 
Fights,  arros^  and  hosts  embattel'd  on  the  plaiiM^ 
Who  fuvt  aspir'd  to  pluck  the  verdant  crown 
,  From  Grecian  heads,  and  fix  it  on  his  own. 
New  wonders  the  suoctfeding  bards  explore. 
Which  slept  conceal'U  in  Nature's  womb  before; 
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Her  awful  secrets  the  bold  poet  smg^ 

And  seta  to  view  the  priociplet  of  things ; 

Each  part  was  fiur,  andbMutifiil  the  wtiole, 

And  every  line  was  nectar  to  the  soul. 

By  such  degrees  the  verse,  as  aget  roll'd. 

Was  stampt  to  form,  and  took  the  beauteous 

Auaooia's  bardi  drew  off  from  every  part     [mould. 

The  barbarous  dregs,  and  civilis'd  the  art. 

Till,  like  the  day,  all  shining  and  serene, 

That  drives  the  clouds,  and  dean  the  gloomy 

scene, 
Refines  the  air,  aii4  brightens  up  the  skies. 
See  the  msyestic  head  of  Virgil  rise ; 
Phcebot*  undoubted  son ! — who  clears  the  rust 
Of  the  rough  ancients,  and  shakes  off  their  dust 
He  on  each  line  a  nobler  graee  bestowed; 
He  thought,  and  spoke  in  every  word  a  god. 
To  graOQ  this  mighty  bard,  ye  Muses,  bring 
Your  choicest  fiowers,  and  nfle  all  the  spring ; 
See  !  how  the  Grecian  bards,  at  distance  throwd. 
With  reverence  bow  to  this  distinguish^  son ; 
Immortal  sounds  his  golden  lines  impart. 
And  nought  can  match  his  genius  but  his  arL 
Ev'n  Greece  turns  pale,  and  trembles  at  his  fiune, 
Which  shades  the  lustre  of  her  Homer's  name. 
'Twas  then  Ausonia  saw  her  language  rise 
In  all  its  stitength  and  glory  to  the  skies ; 
Such  glory  never  could  she  boast  before, 
Nor  could  succeeding  poi'ts  ntake  it  more. 
From  that  blest  period  the  poetic  state 
Ban  down  the  precipice  of  time  and  fate ; 
Degenerate  souls  succeed,  a  wretched  train* 
And  her  old  fame  at  once  drew  back  again. 
One,  to  his  genius  trusts,  in  every  part, 
And  scorns  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art. 
While  this,  an  empty  tide  of  sound  afibrds. 
And  roars  and  thunders  in  a  storm  of  worda. 
Some,  musically  dull,  all  methods  try 
To  win  the  ear  with  sweet  stupidity ; 
I.^nruffled  strains  for  solid  wit  dispense, 
And  sive  us  numbers,  when  we  call  for  sense. 
Till  from  th'  Hesperian  plains  and  Tyber  cbas*d, 
From  Rome  the  banish'd  sisters  fled  at  last ; 
Driven  by  the  barbarous  nations,  who  from  far 
Burst  into  Latiuni  with  a  tide  of  war. 
Hence  a  vast  change  of  their  old  manners  sprung. 
The  slaves  were  forc'd  to  speak  their  master's 

tongue; 
No  honours  now  were  paid  the  sacred  Muse, 
But  all  were  bent  on  mercenary  views ; 
Till  Latium  saw  with  joy  th'  Aonian  train 
By  the  great  Medici  restored  again ; 
Th*  illustrious  Medici,  of  Tuscan  race, 
Were  bom  to  cherish  learning  in  disgrace. 
New  life  on  every  science  to  bestow, 
And  lull  the  cries  of  Europe  in  her  woe. 
With  pity  they  beheld  those  turns  of  fate. 
And  propped  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  state  ; 
For  lest.her  wit  should  perish  with  her  fame. 
Their  care  supported  still  the  Argive name; 
They  callM  th*  aspiring  youths  from  distant  parts. 
To  plant  Ausonia  with  the  Grecian  arts ; 
To  bask  in  case,  and  science  to  diffuse. 
And  to  restore  the  empire  of  the  Muse ; 
They  sent  to  ravagM  provinoes  with  care. 
And  cities  wasted  by  the  rage  of  war. 
To  buy  the  ancients*  works,  of  deathless  fame. 
And  snatch  th'  immortal  labours  from  the  flame ; 
To  which  the  foes  had  doomM  each  glorious  piece. 
Who  reign  and  lord  it  in  tbti  realms  of  Greece. 


(But  we,  ye  gods,  would  raise  a  foreign  lord. 
As  yet  nntaqght  to  sheath  the  civil  sword ! ) 
l*hrough  many  a  period  this  has  been  the  fiUa^ 
And  this  the  list  of  the  poetic  state. 

Hence  sacred  Virgil  from  thy  soul  adore 
Above  the  rest,  and  to  thy  utmost  power 
Pursue  the  glorious  paths  he  struck  before. 
If  he  supplies  not  all  your  wants,  peruse 
Th'  immortal  strains  of  each  Augustan  Muse. 
There  stop — nor  rashly  seek  to  kuow  the  rett» 
But  drive  the  dire  ambition  from  thy  breast. 
Till  riper  years  and  judgment  form  thy  thooghtt 
To  mark  thehr  beauties,  and  avoid  their  fiiults. 

Meantime,  ye  parenta,  with  attention  hear, 
And,  thus  advisM,  exert  your  utmost  care  ; 
The  blameless  tutor  from  a  thousand  chooee^ 
One  from  his  soul  devoted  to  the  Muse; 
Who,  pleas'd  the  tender  pupil  to  improve. 
Regards,  and  loves  him,  with  a  father's  loffe; 
Youth,  of  itself  to  numerous  ilia  betray'd. 
Requires  a  prop,  and  wants  a  foreign  aid  ; 
Unless  a  master's  rules  his  mind  incline 
To  love  and  cultivate  the  sacred  Nine, 
His  thoughts  a  thousand  objects  will  empkij^ 
Aiid  finoro  Parnassus  lead  the  wandering  boy. 
So  trusts  the  swain  the  saplings  to  the  earth  ; 
So  hopes  in  time  to  see  the  sprou^  btrtb ; 
Against  the  winds  defensive  props  be  fonm^ 
To  shield  the  future  forest  from  the  storms. 
That  each  embolden'd  plant  at  leng^  may  liM 
In  verdant  pride,  and  shoot  into  the  skies. 

But  let  the  guide,  if  e'er  be  would  hnprove 
His  charge,  avoid  hn  hate,  and  win  his  love; 
Lest  in  his  rage  wrong  measures  he  may  taka^ 
And  loath  the  Muses  for  the  teacher's  sake. 
His  soul  then  slacken'd  from  her  native  foroe. 
Flags  at  the  barrier,  and  forgets  the  oooite. 
Nor  by  your  anger  be  the  youth  o'er-aw'd. 
But  scorn  th»  ungenerous  prof  inoe  of  the  rod; 
Th'  offended  Moses  never  can  nstam 
To  hear  the  shriekings  of  the  tender  train. 
But,  stung  with  grief  and  anguish,  hang  behind; 
Damp'd  it  tba  sprightly  rigoar  of  the  mind. 
The  boy  no  daring  images  Inipire, 
No  bright  ideas  set  bis  thoughts  on  fires 
He  drags  on  heavily  th'  ungrateful  load. 
Grown  obstinately  dull,  and  leason'd  to  the  rod. 

I  knowa  pedant,  who  to  penance  brought 
His  trembBng  pupils  for  the  lightest  fiault ; 
His  sonl  transported  with  a  storm  of  ire. 
And  all  the  rage  that  malice  ooold  inspire : 
By  turns  the  torturing  scourges  we  might  hear. 
By  turns  the  shrieks  oi  wretches  stunn*d  th«  ear. 
Still  to  my  mind  the  dire  ideas  rise. 
When  rage  unusual  sparkled  b  his  eyes ; 
When  with  the  dreadful  scourge  insulting  loud. 
The  tyrant  terrify'd  the  blooming  crowd — 
A  boy  the  foirest  of  the  frighted  train, 
Who  yet  scarce  gave  the  promise  of  a  man. 
Ah !  dismal  object !  idly  paas'd  the  day 
In  all  the  thoughtless  innocence  of  play ; 
When  lot  th'  imperious  wretch,  inflam'd  wHIl 

Fierce,  and  regaidleas  of  his  tender  age, 
MTith  fury  storms;  the  fault  h»  clamours  urge: 
His  hand  high-waving  brandlthcf  the  scourge. 
Tears,  vows,  and  prayers,  the  tyrant's  ears  assail ; 
In  vain ; — nor  tears,  nor  vows,  nor  prayera,  prevail. 
The  trembling  innocent  from  deep  despair 
Sickened,  and  breath'd  his  iUtle  soul  in  air. 
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For  hjm,  beneath  liis  poplar^  moarns  the  Pq; 
For  him  the  tears  of  hoary  Serius  flow ! 
For  Wm  their  teare  the  watery  sisters  shed. 
Who  lov*d  him  living,  and  depIorM  him  doad ! 
The  furious  pedant,  to  restrain  his  rage, 

.  Should  mark  th'  example  of  a  fiirmer  age. 
How  flercc  Alcides,  warm'd  with  youthful  ire. 
Bashed  on  his  master's  front  his  vocal  lyre. 
But  yet,  ye  youths,  confess  your  masters' sway, 
And  their  commands  implicitly  obey. 

Whoever  then  this  ardnous  task  pursues. 
To  form  the  bard,  and  cultivate  the  Muse, 
I«t  him  by  softer  means,  and  milder  ways. 
Warm  his  ambition  with  the  love  of  praise  ;  , 

Soon  as  his  precepts  shall  engage  his  heart, 
And  fan  the  rising  fire  in  every  part, 
Light  is  the  task ; — ^for  then  the  eager  boy 
Pursues  the  voluntary  toil  with  joy ; 
Disdains  th'  inglorious  indolence  of  rest. 
And  feeds  th'  immortal  ardour  in  his  breast 

And  here  the  conmion  practice  of  the  schools^ 
By  known  experience,  justifies  my  rules. 
The  youths  in  social  studies  to  engage ; 
For  then  the  rivals  bum^with  generous  rage. 
Each  soul  the  stings  of  emulation  raise, 
And  every  little  bosom  bests  for  praise. 
But  gifts  propos'd  will  nrge  them  best  to  r^  ; 
Fir*d  at'the  glorious  prospect  of  a  prize. 
With  noble  jealousy,  the  blooming  bard 
Readi,  labours,  glows,  and  strains  for  the  reward; 

V  Fears  lest  his  happy  rival  win  the  race. 
And  raise  a  triumph  on  his  own  disgrace. 

But  when  once  season'd  to  the  rage  di%'ine, 
He  loves  and  courts  the  raptures  of  the  Nine  i 
The  sense  of  glory,  and  the  love  of  fame, 
Servebut  as  second  motives  to  the  flame ; 
The  thrilling  pleasure  all  the  bard  subdues, 
Lock'd  in  the  strict  embraces  of  the  Muse. 
Set !  when  harsh  parents  force  the  youth  to  quit. 
For  meaner  arts,  the  dear  delights  of  wit. 
If  e'er  the  wonted  warmth  his  Uioughts  inspire. 
And  with  past  pleasures  set  his  mind  on  fire ; 
How  from  his  soul  he  longs,  but  longs  in  vain. 
To  haunt  the  groves  and  purling  streams  again  ; 
Ko  stern  commands  of  parents  can  control. 
No  force  can  check  the  sallies  of  his  soul. 
So  hums  the  courser  seasoned  to  the  rein. 
That  spies  his  females  on  a  distant  plain. 
And  longs  to  act  his  pleasures  o'er  again. 
Pir'd  with  remembrance  of  his  joys,  lie  bounds. 
He  foams  and  strives  to  reach  the  well-known 

grounds ; 
The  goring  spurs  his  furious^flames  improve. 
And  rouse  within  him  all  the  rage  of  love ; 
'    Ply'd  with  the  scourge  he  still  neglects  his  haste. 

And  moves  reluctant,  when  he  moves  at  last  -, 

Reverts  his  eye,  regrets  the  distant  mare ; 

And  neighs  impatient  for  the  dappled  fair. 

How  oft  the  youth  would  long  to  change  his 
fiate. 

Who,  high  advanc'd  to  all  the  pomp  of  state, 

With  grief  his  gawdy  load  of  grandeur  views. 

liost  at  too  high  a  distance  from  the  Muse  ! 

How  oft  he  sighs  hy  warbling  streams  to  rove. 

And  quit  the  palace  for  the  shady  grove  i 

How  oft  in  Tybur's  cold  retreats  to  lye, 

And  gladly  stoop  to  cheerful  poverty, 

Beneath  the  rigour  of  the  wint'ry  sky  ! 

PiU  yet  how  many  curse  their  fruitless  toil. 

Who  f  urti  and  cultivate  a  barren  soil  ? 


This,  ere  too  late,  the  master  may  divine 

By  a  sure  omen,  and  a  certain  sign; 

The  hopeful  youth,  determin'd  by  his  cboioe. 

Works  without  precept,  and  prevents  advice^ 

Consults  his  teacher,  plies  his  task  with  joy. 

And  a  quick  sense  of  glory  fires  the  boy. 

He  challenges  the  crowd ; — the  conquest  o'er. 

He  strata  away  the  victor  of  an  hour. 

Then  vanquish'd  in  his  turn;  o'erwhelmM  witli 

care, 
He  weeps,  he  pines,  he  sickens  with  despair  ; 
Nor  looks  his  little  rivals  in  the  face, 
But  flies  for  shelter  to  some  lonely  place. 
To  mourn  bis  shame,  and  cover  his  disgrace. 
His  master's  frowns  impatient  to  sustain. 
Straight  he  returns,  and  wins  the  .day  again. 
This  is  the  boy  his  better  fates  design 
To  rise  the  future  darling  of  the  Nine, 
For  him  the  Muses  weave  the  sacred  crown. 
And  bright  Apollo  claims  him  for  his  own. 
Not  the  least  hope  th'  unactive  youth  can  raise. 
Dead  to  the  prospect,  and  the  sense  of  praise  i 
Who  yonrjust  roles  with  dull  attention  heaiki. 
Nor  lends  his  understanding,  but  his  ears^ 
Resolved  his  parts  in  indolence  to  keep. 
He  lulls  his  drowsy  faculties  asleep ; 
The  wretch  your  best  endeavours  will  betray^ 
And  the  superfluous  care  is  thrown  away. 

I  fear  fbr  him,  who  ripens  ere  his  prime; 
For  all  productions  there's  a  proper  time. 
Oh !  may  no  apples  in  the  spring  appear* 
Out-grow  the  seasons,  and  prevent  the  year,] 
Nor  mellow  yet,  till  autumn  stains  the  vine. 
And  the  full  presses  foam  with  floods  of  wine* 
Tom  from  the  parent  tree  too  soon,  they  lie 
Trod  down  by  every  swain  who  passes  by. 

Nor  )ibould  the  youth  too  strictly  be  confined, 
'TIS  sometimes  proper  to  unbend  his  mind ; 
When  tir'd  with  study,  let  him  seek  the  plama 
And  mark  the  homely  humours  of  the  swams  ; 
Or  pleas'd  the  toils  to  spread,  or  boms  ta  wind. 
Hunt  the  fleet  mountain-goat,  or  forest- hind. 
Meantime  the  youth,  impatient  that  the  day 
Should  pass  in  pleasures  unimproved  away. 
Steals  from  the  shouting  crowd,  and  quits  the  platnt , 
To  sin.^  the  sylvan  gods  in  rural  strains  ; 
Or  calls  the  Muses  to  Albunea^  shades. 
Courts,  and  envoys,  the  visionary  maids. 
So  labour'd  fields,  with  crops  alternate  blest. 
By  turns  lie  fallow,  and  indulge  their  rest ; 
The  swain  contented  bids  the  hungry  soil 
Enjoy  a  sweet  vicissitude  from  toU ;     , 
Till  earth  renews  her  genial  powers  to  bear, 
And  pays  his  prudence  with  a  bounteous  year. 
On  a  strict  view  your  solid  judgment  frame. 
Nor  think  that  genius  is  in  all  the  same ; 
How  oft  the  youth,  who  wants  the  sacred  fire. 
Fondly  mistakes  for  genius  his  desire  ? 
Courts  the  coy  Musos,  though  rejected  still. 
Nor  Nature  seconds  his  misguided  will : 
He  strives,  he  toils  with  unavailing  care ; 
Nor  Heaven  relents,  nor  Phoebus  hears  hia  prayer. 
He  with  success,  perhaps,  may  plead  a  cause. 
Shine  at  the  bar,  and  flourish  by  the  laws  ; 
Perhaps  discover  Nature's  secret  springs. 
And  bring  to  light  th'  originals  of  things. 
But  sometimes  precept  will  such  force  impart. 
That  Nature  bends  beneath  the  power  ofart. 

Besides,  'tis  no  light  province  to  remove 
From  the  tftth  boy  the  fiery  pmgr  of  love ; 
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utt  bioaen  ures  on  an  nis  vicais  prey, 
Devour  the  youth,  mod  melt  his  soul  away 

By  slow  degrees  ;• blot  ovt  his  golden  dreams. 

The  tuneful  poets,  and  Castalian  streams ; 
Struck  with  a  secret  wound,  he  weeps  and  sighs; 
In  every  thought  the  darling  phantoms  rise  i 
The  foncy'd  charmer  swims  before  his  sight. 
His  theme  all  day,  his  vision  all  the  eight : 
The  wandering  otiject  takes  up  all  his  care. 
Nor  can  be  quit  th'  imaginary  fair. 
Meantime  htt  sire,  nncooscious  of  his  pain, 
Applies  the  temper^  medicines  in  vain ; 
The  plague,  so  deeply  rooted  in  hb  heart. 
Mocks  every  slight  attempt  of  Paean's  art ; 
The  flames  of  Cupid  all  his  breast  inspire. 
And  in  the  lover's  quench  the  poet's  fire. 

When  in  his  riper  years,  without  control, 
The  Nine  have  took  possession  of  his  soul ; 
When,  sacred  to  their  god,  the  crown  he  wears. 
To  other  authors  let  him  bend  his  cares  ; 
Consult  their  styles,  examine  every  part. 
And  a  new  tincture  take  from  every  art. 
First  study  Tully's  language  and  his  sense. 
And  range  that  boundless  field  of  eloquence. 
TuUy,  Rome's  other  glory,  still  affords 
The  best  expressions  and  the  richest  words  ; 
As  high  o'er  all  in  eloquence  he'  stood, 
As  Rome  o'er  all  the  nations  she  subdued. 
Jjtt  him  read  men  and  manners,  and  explore 
The.  site  and  distances  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
Then  let  htm  travel,  or  to  maps  repair. 
And  see  imagin'd  cities  rising  there; 
Range  with  his  eyes  the  Earth's  fictitioos  ball. 
And  pass  o'er  figured  worlds  that  grace  the  wall. 
Some  in  the  bloody  shock  of  arms  appear. 
To  paint  the  native  horrours  of  the  war; 
Thixmgh  charging  hosts  they  rush  before  they  write, 
And  plunge  m  all  the  twnult  of  the  fight 
Bot  since  our  lives,  contracted  in  their  date 
By  scanty  bounds  and  circuroscrib'd  by  £ste. 
Can  never  lanch  through  all  the  depths  of  arts. 
Ye  jTOuths,  touch  only  the  material  parts ; 
There  stop  your  labour,  there  your  search  control, 
And  draw  from  thence  a  notion  of  the  whole. 
From  distant  climes  when  the  rich  merchants  come, 
To  bring  the  wealth  of  foreign  regions  home; 
Content  the  friendly  harbours  to  explore. 
They  only  touch  upon  the  winding  shore ; 
Nor  with  vain  labour  wander  up  and  down 
To  view  the  land,  and  visit  every  town; 
Tliat  would  but  call  them  from  their  former  road. 
To  spend  an  age  in  banishment  abroad ; 
To9  late  returning  from  the  dangerous  main. 
To  see  their  countries  and  their  friends  again. 

Still  be  the' sacred  poets  your  delight. 
Read  them  by  day,  consult  them  in  the  night; 
From  those  clear  fountains  all  your  raptures  bring, 
And  draw  for  ever  from  the  Muses'  spring. 
But  let.your  subject  in  your  bosom  roll. 
Claim  every  thought,  and  draw  in  all  the  soul. 
That  constant  object  to  your  mind  display, 
Yoar  toil  all  night,  jrour  labour  all  the  day. 
I  need  not  all  the.rulcs  of  verse  disclose. 
Nor  how  their  various  measures  to  dispoite ; 
The  tutor  here  with  ease  his  chaige  may  guide 
To  join  the  parts  and  numbers,  or  divide. 
Now  let  him  words  to  stated  laws  submit. 
Or  yoke  to  measures,  or  reduce  to  feet^ 
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To  use  made  sacred  by  some  ancient  bard  ; 

Tost  by  a  difierent  gust  of  hopes  and  fears. 

He  begs  of  Heaven  an  huudr^  eyes  and  ears. 

Now  here,  now  there,  coy  Nature  he  pursues. 

And  takes  one  image  in  a  thousand  views. 

He  waits  the  happy  moment  that  afibrds 

The  noblest  thoughts,  and  most  expressive  words^ 

He  brooks  no  duU  delay ;  admits  no  rest; 

A  tide  of  passion  struggles  in  his  breast ; 

Round  his  dark  soul  no  clear  ideas  play, 

The  most  familiar  olijects  glide  away. 

All  fixt  in  thought,  astonish'd  he  appears. 

His  soul  examines,  and  consults  hb  ears  ; 

And  racks  his  Pithless  memory,  to  find 

Some  traces  faintly  sketch'd  upon  his  mind. 

There  he  unlocks  the  glorious  m^gazine^ 

And  opens  every  fisbculty  within; 

Brings  out  with  pride  their  intellectual  ^ils. 

And  with  the  noble  treasure  crowns  his  toils  ; 

And  oft  mere  Qhance  shall  images  display. 

That  strike  his  mind  engaged  a  difierent  way* 

Stili  he  persists;  regrets  no  toil  nor  pain. 

And  still  the  task,  be  tried  before  in  vain. 

Plies  with  unweary'd  diligence  again. 

For  oft  unmanageable  thoughts  appear. 

That  mock  his  labour,  and  delude  his  caie ; 

Th>  impatient  bard,  with  all  his  nerves  apply'd. 

Tries  all  the  avenues  on  every  side  ; 

Resolv'd  and  bent  the  precipice  to  gain ; 

Though  yet  he  Jabours  at  the  rock  in  vain ; 

By  his  own  strength  and  Heaven,  with  conquest 

He  wins'  th'  important  victory  at  last ;        [grac'd, 

Stretch'd  by  his  hands  the  vanquish'd  monster  lies. 

And  the  proud  triumph  lifts  him  to  the  skies. 

But  when  ev'n  chance  and  all  his  effi)rts  fail. 

Nor  toils,  nor  vigilance,  nor  cares  prevail ; 

His  past  attempts  in  vain  the  boy  renews. 

And  waits  the  softer  seasons  of  the  Muse ; 

He  quits  his  work ;  throws  by  his  fond  desiiet ; 

And  from  his  task  reluctantly  retires. 

Thus  o'er  the  fields  the  swaiu  pursues  his  toad. 
Till  stopt  at  length  by  some  impervious  flood. 
That  from  a  mountain's  brow,  o'ercharg'd  with 

nios,  [plains ; 

Bursts  in  a  thundering  tide,  and  foams  along  the 
With  borrour  chill'd,  he  traverses  the  shore. 
Sees  the  waves  rise,  and  hears  the  torrent  roar  ; 
Then  griev'd  returns,  or  waits  with  vain  delay 
Till  the  tumultuous  deluge  rolls  away. 

But  in  no  Iliad  let  the  youth  engage 
His  tender  years,  and  unexperienc'd  age  ; 
Let  him  by  just  degrees  and  steps  proceed. 
Sing  with  the  swains,  and  tune  the  tender  reedt 
He  with  success  an  humbler  theme  may  ply. 
And,  Virgil-like,  immortalise  a  fly : 
Or  sing  the  mice,  their  battles  and  attacks^ 
Against  the  croaking  natives  of  the  lakes : 
Or  with  what  art  her  toils  the  spider  sets. 
And  spins  her  filmy  entrails  into  nets. 
And  here  embrace,  ye  teachess,  this  advice  ; 
Not  to  be  too  inquisitively  nice, 
But,  till  the  soul  enlarg'd  in  strength  appears, 
Indulge  tlie  boy,  and  spare  his  tender  years  ; 
Till,  to  ripe  judgment  and  experience  brought. 
Himself  discerns  and  blushes  at  a  fault; 
For  if  the  critic's  eyes  too  strictly  pierce. 
To  point  each  blemish  out  m  every  verse^ 
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Void  of  all  bopt  tlie  itripHng  may  dqiart. 
And  turn  hb  ftadiei  to  another  art. 
Bot  if  rc9oW*d  bit  darling  fiiuHs  tasee^ 
A  youth  of  genint  should  apply  to  me, 
And  court  my  elder  judgment  to  peruie 
IV  imperfect  labours  <^  his  infant  Muse  $ 
1  should  not  scrapie,  with  a  candid  eye, 
To  read  and  praise  his  poem  to  the  sky ; 
With  seeming  rapture  on  each  lina  to  pause. 
And  dwell  on  each  expression  with  applause. 
But  when  my  praises  had  inflsm*d  his  mind, 
K  some  lame  vene  limp'd  slowly  up  behind  ; 
One,  that  himself,  unconscious,  bad  not  found, 
By  numben  charm'd,  and  led  away  by  sound; 
I  should  not  fear  to  ministcT  a  prop, 
And  give  him  stronger  feet  to  keep  it  up ; 
Teach  it  to  run  along  more  firm  and  sure ; 
Kor  woubl  I  show  the  wound  before  the  cure. 

For  what  remains ;  the  poet  I  enjom 
To  form  no  glorious  scheme,  n6  great  design. 
Till  free  from  business  he  retires  alone, 
And  flies  the  giddy  tumult  of  the  town ; 
Seeks  rural  pleasures,  and  enjoys  the  glades. 
And  courts  the  thoughtful  silence  of  the  shades, 
Where  the  fisir  Dryads  haunt  their  native  woods. 
With  all  the  orders  of  the  sylvan  gods. 
Here  in  their  soft  retreaU  the  poets  lye. 
Serene,  and  blest  with  cheerful  poverty ; 
No  guilty  schemes  of  wealth  their  souls  molest. 
No  cares,  no  prospects,  discompose  their  rest; 
No  scenes  of  grandeur  glitter  in  their  view  ; 
Here  they  the  joys  of  innooeoce  pafsue, 
And  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  hi^^py  few. 
From  a  rook*s  entrails  the  baibarian  sprang, 
Who  dares  to  violate  the  sacred  thrbng 
By  deeds  or  words— The  wretch,  by  fury  driven. 
Assaults  the  darling  ookmy  of  Heaven ! 
Some  iiave  look'd  down,  we  know,  with  icocnftil 
•yes  [risei 

On  the  bright  Muse  who  tangbt  them  how  to 
And  p^  when  raised  to  grandeur,  no  regard 
From  that  high  station  to  the  sacred  bard. 
Vniojur*d,  mortaTs,  let  the  poets  lye, 
Or  dread  th*  impending  vengeance  of  the  sky ; 
The  gods  still  listened  to  their  constant  prayer. 
And  made  the  poets  their  peculiar  care. 
They,  with  contempt,  on  fortune's  gift  look  down. 
And  laugh  at  kin^s  who  wear  an  envy'd  cro^n. 
Rais'd  and  transported  by  their  soaring  mind, 
^  From  their  proud  eminence  they  view  mankind 
Lost  ID  a  cloud;  they  see  them  toil  below, 
All  busy  to  promote  thehr  common  woe. 
Of  guilt  unconscious,  with  a  steady  soul,        [roll. 
They  see  the  lightnings  flash,  and  hear  the  thunders 
When,  fht  with  terrours.  Heaven's  ahnigUty  sire 
Lan^hes  his  triple  bolts,  and  fbrky  fire. 
When  o'er  high  towers  the  red  destroyer  plays. 
And  strikes  the  mountains  with  the  pointed  blaze ; 
Safe  4n  their  innocence,  like  gods,  they  rise, 
And  lift  their  souls  serenely  to  the  skies. 

Fly,  y«  proftine ;— the  sacred  Nine  were  given 
To  bless  these  lower  worlds  by  bounteous  Heaven : 
Of  old,  Prometheus,  from  the  realms  above. 
Brought  down  these  daughters  of  almighty  Jove, 
When  to  his  native  earth  the  robber  came, 
Charg'd  with  the  plunder  of  ethereal  flame. 
As  doR  compassion  touched  his  generous  mhtd. 
To  see  the  savsge  state  of  human  kind ; 
When,  led  to  range  at  large  the  bright  abodes. 
And  share  th'  ambrosial  banqueu  of  the  gods ; 


In  many  a  whtri  he  saw  Olympns  driven. 

And  heard  th'  eternal  harmony  of  Heaven. 

TurnM  round  and  round  the  concert  charmM  his 

With  all  the  music  of  the  dancing  spheres  ;      [eai« 

The  sacred  Nine  his  wondering  eyes  behold. 

As  each  her  orb  in  just  divisions  roird  ; 

The  thief  beholds  them  with  ambitions  eyes. 

And,  bent  on  fraud,  he  meditates  the  prize  ; 

A  prize !  the  noblest  gift  he  could  bestow 

(Next  to  the  fire)  on  human  race  below  ; 

At  length  th*  immuruls  reconciPd  resign*d 

The  fsir  celestial  sisten  to  mankhid  ; 

Though  bound  to  Caucasus  with  solid  chains, 

Th*  aspiring  robber  groan'd  in  endless  pains  ; 

By  which  deterr'd,  for  ages  lay  supine 

The  race  of  mortals,  nor  invok'd  the  Nine : 

Till  Heaven  in  verse  ^how*d  man  his  future  state. 

And  open'd  every  distant  scene  of  fiste. 

First,  the  great  fetherofthe  gods  above 

Sung  in  Dodona  and  the  Libyan  grove ; 

Next,  to  th'  inquiring  nations  Themis  gave 

Her  sacred  answers  flnom  the  Phocian  cave  ; 

Then  Phosbus  wara*d  them  from  the  Delphic  dome. 

Of  future  time,  and  ages  yet  to  come; 

And  reverend  Faunus  utter*d  truths  divine 

To  the  fint  founders  of  the  Lstian  line. 

Next  the  grtlat  race  of  hallow'd  prophets  came. 

With  them  the  Sibyls  of  immortal  &me. 

Inspired  with  all  the  god ;  who  rapt  on  high 

With  more  than  mortal  rage  unbounded  fly,  - 

And  range  the  dark  receases  of  the  sky. 

Next,  St  their  feasts,  the  people  sung  their  lays 

(The  same  their  prophets  sung  in  fbrmer  days)  ; 

Their  theme  an  hero,  and  h»  deathless  praise. 

What  has  to  man  of  nobler  worth  been  giveii» 
Than  this  the  best  and  greatest  boon  of  Heaven  } 
lilliatever  power  the  glorious  gift  bestowM, 
We  trace  the  certain  footsteps  of  a  god  ; 
By  thee  inspir*d,  the  daring  poet  fli^ 
His  soul  mounts  up,  and  toweis  ^wve  the  dues  i 
Thou  art  the  source  of  pleasure,  and  we  see 
No  joy,  notranspoit,  when  debarr'd  of  thee  $ 
Thy  tunefiil  dei^  the  feather'd  throng 
Confess  in  all  the  measures  of  their  song. 
Thy  great  commands  the  savages  obey. 
And  every  silent  native  of  the  sea : 
Led  by  thy  voice  the  starting  rocks  advance. 
And  listening  forests  mingle  m  the  dance. 
On  thy  sweet  notes  the  damn'd  rejoice  to  dwell. 
Thy  strains  suq>ended  all  the  din  of  Hell ; 
Luird  by  the  soond,  the  furies  rag'd  no  more. 
And  Hell's  infernal  porter  ceas'd  to  roar. 
Thy  powers  exalt  us  to  the  realms  above. 
To  feast  with  gods,  and  sit  the  guests  of  Jove  k 
Thy  presence  softens  anguish,  woe,  and  strife^ 
And  reconciles  us  to  the  load  of  lifb. 
Hail,  thou  bright  comfort  of  these  low  abode^ 
Thou  joy  of  men  and  dariing  of  the  gods. 
As  priest  and  poet,  in  these  bumble  lays, 
I  boldly  labour  to  resound  thy  praise ; 
To  hang  thy  shrines,  this  gilt  I  bring  along. 
And  to  thy  altan  guide  the  tendeif  throng. 
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PaocBo,  ye  Nine,  descended  from  above. 
Ye  tuneful  dau|^tex$  ni  almighty  Jove ; 
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To  teach  the  ftitnre  age  I  hasten  on, 
A«d  open  rvery  source  of  Helicon. 
Vonr  priest  and  bard  with  rage  divine  inq>ire, 
While  to  your  shrine  I  lead  the  blooming  choir. 
Hard  was  the  way,  and  dubious,  which  we  trod. 
Now  show,  ye  goddesses,  a  surer  road  j 
Point  out  those  paths,  which  you  can  find  alone. 
To  all  the  world  but  to  yourselves  unknown  ; 
Ijo  !  all  th'  Hesperian  youths  with  me  implore 
Your  softer  influence,  and  propitious  power. 
Who,  mng'd  beneath  my  banners,  boldly  tread 
Those  ardttoos  tracks  to  reach  your  mountain's 

head. 
New  rules  'tis  now  my  province  to  impart ; 
First  to  invent,  and  then  dispose  with  art : 
£ach  a  laborious  Usk  ;  but  they  who  share 
Heav Vs  kinder  bounty,  and  peculiar  care, 
A  glorious  train  of  images  may  find. 
Preventing  hope,  and  crowding  on  the  mind. 
The  other  task,  to  settle  every  part. 
Depends  on  judgment,  and  the  powers  of  art ; 
From  whence  in  chief  tbe  poet  hopes  to  raise 
His  future  glory,  and  immortal  praise. 

Tliis  as  a  rule  the  noblest  bards  esteem, 
To  touch  at  first  in  general  on  the  theme ; 
To  hint  at  all  the  subject  in  a  line  ; 
And  draw  in  miniature  the  whole  design. 
Nor  in  themselves  confide ;  but  next  implore 
The  timely  aid  of  some  celestial  power  i 
To  guide  your  labours,  and  point  out  your  road. 
Choose,  as  you  please,  your  tutelary  god ; 
But  still  invoke  some  guardian  deity. 
Some  power,  to  look  auspicious  firom  the  sky : 
To  notliing  great  should  mortals  bend  their  care, 
Till  Jove  be  solemnly  addrest  in  prayer. 
'Tis  not  enough  to  call  for  aid  divine. 
And  court  but  once  the  fevour  of  the  Nine ; 
■  When  ol^ects  rise,  that  mock  your  toil  and  pain, 
Above  the  labour  and  tbe  reach  of  man  ; 
Then  you  may  supplicate  the  hiest  abodes. 
And  a)»k  the  friendly  succour  of  the  gods. 
Shock  not  your  reader,  nor  begin  too  fierce, 
Nor  swell  and  bluster  in  a  pomp  of  verve ; 
At  first  all  ueedless  ornament  remove, 
To  shun  his  prejudice,  and  win  his  love. 
At  first,  you  find  most  favour  and  success 
In  plain  expression,  and  a  modest  dress. 
For  if  too  arrogant  you  vaunt  your  might. 
You  fall  with  greater  scandal  in  the  fight. 
When  on  the  nicest  point  your  fortune  stands, 
And  all  your  courage,  all  your  strength  demands. 
With  gradual  flights  surprise  us  as  we  read  i 
And  let  more  glorious  images  succeed. 
To  wake  our  souls ;  to  kindle  our  desire 
Still  to  read  on.  and  (kn  tbe  rising  fire. 
But  ne'er  the  subject  of  your  work  proclaim 
In  its  own  colours,  and  its  genuine  name ; 
Let  it  by  distant  tokens  be  convey'd,  [shade. 

And  wrapt  in  other  words,  and  cover'd  in  their 
At  last  the  subject  from  the  friendly  shrowd 
Bursts  out,  and  shines  the  brighter  from  the  cloud ; 
Then  the  dissolving  darkness  breaks  away. 
And  every  object  glares  in  open  day. 
Thus  great  Ulysses'  toils  were  I  to  choose  ^ 
For  the  main  theme  that  should  employ  my 

Muse; 
By  his  long  labours  of  immortal  fame, 
jShouid  shine  my  hero,  but  conceal  his  name ; 
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As  one,  who  lost  at  sea,  had  natioiit  seen,    fm«n. 
And  mark'd  their  towns,  their  manners,  and  their 
Since  Troy  was  levell'd  to  the  dust  by  Qreece  | 
Till  a  few  lines  epitomb'd  the  piece. 

But  study  now  what  order  to  maintain, 
To  link  the  work  in  one  continued  chain, 
That,  when  the  Muse  displays  her  artful  schemt. 
And  at  the  proper  time  unfolds  tbe  theme ; 
Each  part  may  find  its  own  determin'd  place, 
Laid  cut  with  method,  and  dispos'd  with  grace  i 
That  to  the  destin'd  scope  the  piece  may  tend. 
And  keep  one  constant  tenonr  to  the  end. 
First  to  surprising  novelties  inclin'd, 
The  bards  some  unexpected  objects  find, 
To  wake  attention ,  and  suspend  the  mind. 
A  cold  dull  order  bravely  they  forsake; 
Fixt  and  resolv'd  the  winding  way  to  take. 
They  nobly  deviate  from  the  beaten  track! 
The  poet  marks  th'  occasion,  as  he  sings. 
To  lanch  out  boldly  from  the  midst  of  things. 
Where  some  distinguish'd  incident  he  views. 
Some  shining  action  that  deserves  a  Muse. 
Thenee  by  degrees  the  wondering  reader  brings 
To  trace  the  subject  backward  to  its  springs. 
Lest  at  his  entrance  he  should  idly  stay, 
^ock'd  at  his  toR,  and  dubious  of  his  way ; 
For  when  set  down  so  near  the  promis'd  goal. 
The  flattering  prospect  tempts  and  fires  his  soul  | 
Already  past  the  treacherous  bounds  appear. 
Then  most  at  distance,  when  they  seem  so  near; 
Far  from  his  grasp  the  fleeting  harbour  flies. 
Courts  his  pursuit,  but  mocks  his  dazzled  eyes  ; 
The  promis'd  region  he  with  joy  had  spy'd, 
Vast  tracks  of  oceans  from  his  reach  divide  ; 
Still  must  he  backward  steer  his  lengthen'd  way. 
And  plough  a  wide  interminable  sea. 
No  skilful  poet  would  his  Muse  employ. 
From  Paris'  vote  to  trace  the  (all  of  Troy, 
Nor  every  deed  of  Hector  to  relate. 
While  his  strong  arm  suspended  Ilion's  fate  ; 
Work  !  for  some  annalist !  some  heavy  fool. 
Correctly  dry,  and  regularly  dull. 
Best  near  the  end  those  dreadful  scenes  appear  '  i 
Wake  Xhen,  and  rouse  the  fiiries  of  the  war. 
But  for  his  rsvish'd  fair  at  first  engage 
Peleidtfs'  soul  in  unrelenting  rage. 
Be  this  the  cause  that  every  Phrjrgian  flood 
Swells  with  red  waves,  and  rolls  a  tide  of  blood  | 
That  Xanthus'  urns  a  purple  deluge  pour, 
And  the  deep  trenches  float  with  human  gore* 
Nor  former  deeds  in  silence  must  we  lose. 
The  league  at  Aulis,  and  the  mutual  vows, 
The  Spartan  raging  for  his  ravish'd  spouse  ; 
The  thousand  ships  ;  the  woes  which  Ilion  bore 
From  Greece,  for  nine  revolving  years  before. 
Thb  rule  with  judgment  should  the  bard  maintain-*. 
Who  brings  Laertes'  wandering  son  again. 
From  burning  Ilion  to  his  native  reign. 
Let  him  not  lanch  from  Ida's  strand  his  ships, . 
With  his  attendant  friends  into  the  deeps  i 
Nor  stay  to  vanquish  the  Cicooian  host ; 
But  let  him  first  appear  (his  ooouades  lost) 
With  fair  Calypso  on  th'  Ogygian  coast 
From  thence,  a  world  of  toils  and  dangtiV  past. 
Waft  him  to  rich  Phaeaeia's  realms  it  last, 
There  at  the  feast  his  wanderings  to  rattle. 
His  friends'  dire  change  ;  his  ows  wlaeUsMtrtli 


'  See  Homer's  Hiad. 
*  See  the  Odyssey; 
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But  if  the  bard  of  former  actions  sings. 

He  wisely  4raws  from  those  remoter  springs 

The  present  order,  and  the  course  of  things. 

As  yet  unfold  th*^  event  on  no  pretence, 
Tb  your  chief  task  to  keep  us  in  suspense. 
Kor  tell  what  presents^  Atreus*  son  prepares. 
To  reconcile  Achilles  to  the  wars; 
Or  *  by  what  god's  auspicious  conduct  led. 
From  Polyphemus*  den  Ulysses  fled. 
PieasM  with  the  toil,  and  on  the  prospect  bent, 
Ojai  souls  leap  forward  to  the  wish  d  event 
,>to  call  of  nature  can  our  search  restrain. 
And  sleep,  and  thirst,  and  hunger,  plead  in  rain. 
Glad  we  pursue  the  labour,  we  embracM, 
And  leave  reluctant,  when  we  leave  at  last. 
See !  how  the  bard  triumphant  in  his  art. 
Sports  with  our  passions,  and  commands  the  heart; 
Kow  here,  now  there,  he  turns  the  varying  song ; 
And  draws  at  will  the  captive  soul  along ; 
Racked  with  uncertain  hints,  in  every  sense 
We  feel  the  lengthenM  anguish  of  suspense. 
When  Homer  *  once  has  promised  to  rehearse 
Bold.  Paris*  fight,  in  many  a  sounding  verse. 
He  soon  perceives  his  reader's  warm  desire 
Wrapt  in  th'  event,  and  all  his  soul  on  fire  ; 
The  poet  then  contrives  some  specious  stay. 
Before  he  tells  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Till  Helen  to  the  king  and  elders  show, 
Frmn  some  tall  tower,  the  leaders  of  the  foe^ 
AimI  name  the  heroes  in  the  fields  below. 
When  chaste  Penelope ',  to  gain  her  end, 
Invites  her  suitors  the  tough  bow  to  bend ; 
(Her  nuptial  bed  the  victor's  promised  prize) 
With  what  address  her  various  arts  she  plies ! 
8kiU*d  in  delays,  and  politicly  slow 
To  search  her  treasures  for  her  hero's  bow* 

None  lead  the  reader  m  the  dark  along. 
To  the  last  goal  that  terminates  the  song ; 
Sometimes  th'  event  must  glance  upon  the  sight, 
Not  glare  in  day,  nor  wholly  sink  in  night. 
n*is  thus  Anchises  to  his  son  relates 
The  various  series  of  his  future  fates ; 
For  this  the  prophets  see*,  onTyber's  shore, 
Wars,  horrid  wars,  and  Latium  red  with  gore, 
A  new  Achilles  rising  to  destroy 
With  boundless  rage  the  poor  remains  of  Troy ; 
But  raise  his  mind^with  prospects  of  success. 
And  give  the  promise  of  a  lasting  peace. 
This  knew  the  hero  when  he  sought  the  plains, 
%>rung  from  his  ships*,  and  charg'd  the  embattled 

swains, 
Hew'd  down  the  Latian  troops  with  matchless 
(The  first,  auspicious  omen  of  the  fight)    [might, 
And  ^t  one  blow  gigantic  Theron  kiird, 
Bold,  but  in  vain,  and  foremost  of  the  field  ; 
Thus  too  Patroclus  *•  with  his  latest  breath 
Boretold  his  unrrgarding  victor's  death: 
His  parting  soul  anticipates  the  blow, 
That  waits  brave  Hector  from  a  greater  foe. 
Thou  too,  poor  Tumus,  just  before  thy  doom 
Could'st  read  thy  end,  and  antedate  a  tomb. 
When  o^er  thy  head  the  baleful  fury  flew. 
And  in  dire  omens  set  thy  fate  to  view  : 
A  bird  obscene,  she  fiutter'd  o'er  the  field,  [shield. 
Andscream'd  thy  death,  and  beat  thy  sounding 

*  Sm  Jliad.  Lib.  XIX.  •  Odyss.  TX. 
^  See  Iliad.  III.                »  Odyssey  XXI. 

•  See  Virg.  JEneid.  Ub.  VI.  v.  890. 

'  Ibid.  Lib.  IIL  V.  458.   '^  Ibid.  Ub.  V.  ▼.  531. 


For  lo !  the  time,  the  fktal  time  !s  oome, 
Charg'd  with  thy  death,  and  heavy  with  thy  doom* 
When  Tumus,  though  in  vain,  shall  rue  the  day  ^ 
Shall  curse  the  golden  belt  he  bore  away  $ 
Shall  wish  too  late  young  Pallas'  spoils  imsought. 
And  mourn  the  conquest  he  so  dearly  boughL 
Th'  event  should  glinmier  through  its  gloomj 

shrowd, 
Though  yet  confusM,  and  struggling  in  the  dood. 
So,  to  the  traveller,  as  he  joumics  on 
To  reach  the  walls  of  some  far  distant  town. 
If,  high  in  air,  the  dubious  turrets  rise. 
Peep  o'er  the  hills  and  dance  before  his  eyes  ; 
.Pleas'd  the  refreshing  prospect  to  survey. 
Each  stride  he  lengthens,  and  beguiles  the  #ay. 
More  pleas'd  (the  tempting  scene  in  view)  to  g«^ 
Than  pensively  to  walk  the  gloomy  vales  below. 

Unless  the  theme  within  your  bosom  roll, 
Work  in  each  thought,  and  run  through  alt  the 
Unless  yon  alter  with  incessant  pahi,  [soul^ 

Pull  down,  and  build  the  fabric  o'er  again  ^ 
In  vain,,  when  rival-wits  your  wonder  raise, 
You'll  strive  to  match  those  beauties  which  yen. 
praise. 

To  one  just  scope  with  fixt  design  go  on ; 
I«t  sovereign  reason  dictate  from  her  throne. 
By  what  determin'd  noethods  to  advance. 
But  never  trust  to  arbitrary  chance. 
Where  chance  presides,  all  objects  wildly  join'd. 
Crowd  on  the  reader,  and  distract  his  mind  j 
From  theme  to  theme  unwilling  is  he  tost. 
And  in  the  dark  variet|r  is  lost. 
You  see  some  bards,  who  bold  excursions  make 
In  long  digressions  from  the  beaten  track  ; 
And  paint  a  wild  unnecessary  throng 
Of  things  and  objects  foreign  to  the  song ; 
For  new  descriptions  from  the  road  depart. 
Devoid  of  order,  discipline,  and  art. 
So,  many  an  anxious  toil  and  danger  past. 
Some  wretch  returns  from  banishment  at  last ; 
With  fond  delay  to  range  the  shady  wood. 
Now  here,  now  there,  he  wanders  from  the  ruad  ; 
From  field  to  field,  from  stream  to  stream  he  roves. 
And  courts  the  coolmg  shelter  of  the  groves. 
For  why  should  Homer"  deck  the  gorgeous  car. 
When  our  rais'd  souls  are  eager  for  the  war  } 
Or  dwell  on  every  wheel,  when  loud  alarms. 
And  Mars  in  thunder  calls  the  host  to  arms  ? 
When  with  his  heroes  we  some  dhstatd  find  ", 
Of  a  vile  aspect,  and  malignant  mind ; 
His  awkward  figure  is  not  worth  our  care ; 
His  monstrous  length  of  head,  or  want  of  hair. 
Not  though  he  goes  ^ilh  mountain-shoulders  by. 
Short  of  a  foot,  or  blinking  in  an  eye. 
Such  trivial  objects  call  us  off  too  long 
From  the  main  drift  and  tenour  of  the  song. 
Dranccs ' '  appears  a  juster  character. 
In  council  bold,  but  cautious  in  the  war  ;. 
Factious  and  loud  the  listening  throng  he  draws. 
And  swells  « ith  wealth,  and  popular  applause  ; 
But,  what  in  our's  would  never  find  a  place. 
The  bold  Greek  language  may  admit  with  grace. 

Why  should  I  here  the  stratagems  recite. 
And  the  low  tricks  of  every  little  wit  ? 
Some  out  of  time  their  stock  of  knowledge  boast. 
Till  m  the  pedant  all  the  bard  is  lost. 

"  Vid.  Horn.  Iliad,  Lib.  V.  ?.  722. 
"  Ibid.  Lib.  n.  v.  212. 
"iEncid.  Iih.XI.  ▼.  036. 
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Kor  rang*d  with  ^race,  nor  methodisM  with  art. 

tSi  ihen  in  chief,  when  things  abstrase  they  teach, 

Tbepes  too  ahttracted  for  the  folgar  reach; 

The  hidden  nature  of  the  deities; 

The  secret  laws  and  motions  of  the  skies; 

Or  from  what  dark  original  began 

The  fiery  soul,  and  kindled  np  the  man: 

Oft  they  in  odk>as  instances  engage. 

And  fof  examples  ran!«dck  every  age, 

With  every  realm ;  no  hero  will  they  pass, 

But  act  against' the  rules  of  time  and  place. 

Avoid,  ye  youths,  thtie  practices ;  nor  raise 

Your  swelling  souls  to  sttch  a  thirst  of  praite. 

Some  bands  p(  eminence  there  are,  we  own. 

Who  sipg  sometimes  the  jouniies  of  the  Sun, 

The  rising  stars,  and  labours  bf  the  Moon : 

What  impulse  bids  the  ocean  rise  and  foil ; 

Whu  motions  shake  and  rock  the  trrimbliilg  ball : 

Though  foreign  subjects  had  engag'd  their  care. 

The  rage,  the  din  and  thunder  of  the  war, 

Tbrdi^b  the  loud  6eld ;  the  genids  of  the  eart]i; 

Or  rules  to  raise  the  vegetable  birth : 

Yet  'tis  but  seldom,  and  when  time  and  place 

Require  the  thing,  and  recohcile  to  grace. 

Those  foreign  objects  necessary  seem. 

And  flow,  to  a|l  appearahce,  tram  the  theme ; 

l^ith  so  much  art  so  well  coticeard  they  please, 

When  wrought  with  skill,  and  introduced  with  ease. 

Shduld  not  Anchises  ^^  such  occasion  shown. 

Resolve  the  questions  of  his  godlike  son  } 

If  sodli  defSriv'd  of  Heaven's  fair  light  repahr 

Once  more  to  day,  and  breathe  the  vital  air  ? 

Or  if  from  high  Olympus  first  they  Came, 

Inspired  with  portions  of  ethereal  flame, 

ThoQf  h  here  encumbered  with  the  mortal  frame  ? 

Tire  not  too  long  one  subject  when  you  write, 

For  'tis  variety  that  giVes  delight; 

But  when  to  that  variety  incHn'd, 

Yon  seek  new  objects  to  relieve  the  mind, 

Be  tfnre  let  nothing  fore'd  or  laboured  seem. 

But  watch  your  time,  and  steal  from  off  your 

theme. 
Conceal  iHth  care  your  longing  to  depart. 
For  art's  chief  pride  is  still  to  cover  art 
So^'  Mulciber*^  in  future  ages  skilled, 
Kngraved  Rome's  glories  on  .Eneas'  shield, 
Ob'  the  bright  orb  her  fiiture  fame  enroll'd, 
Afid  with  her  triumphs  charged  the  rising  gold; 
H<>re  figut'd  fights  the  blazing  round  adorn. 
There  his  long  line  of  heroes  vet  unborn. 
But  if^  a  poet  of  Ausonian  '*  mrth 
I>escfibes  the  various  kingdoms  of  the  Earth, 
Wide  intenperst ;  the  Medes,  or  swarthy  Moort; 
Thc'diflferent  natures  of  their  soils  explores, 
And  'paints  the  trees  that  bloom  on  India's  shores : 
Oo  his  own  land  he  looks  with  partial  eyes. 
And  lifts  the  fair  Hesperia  to  the  9kies ; 
Td  all  the  fair  Hesperia  he  prefers, 
And  nftakes  the  woods  of  Bactria  yield  to  hcr't. 
With  proud  Panchaia ;  though  her  groves  she  boasts. 
And  breathes  a  cloud  of  incense  from  her  (^oasts. 
Hear  then,  ye  generous  youths,  bn  this  regyird 
J  should  not  blame  the  condobt  of  the  bard,  ^ 

-   «*  TM.  jfoeid.  lib.  Vt 
»  Ibid,  Ub.  VIIL  t.  626, 
»•  Virg.  Oeorgic  Lib.  IL  T*  IS*. 
VOL.  XIX. 


That  to  the  fields,  and  rural  trade  belong. 
In  sweet  harmonious  measures  would  I  tell 
How  Nature  moum'd  when  the  great  CieBar  fel 
When  Bacchus'  curling  vines  had  grac'd  my  la 
The  rural  pleasures  next  should  share  my  prai» 
The  labour  ended,  and  complete  the  whole. 
Some  bards  with  pleasure  wander  round  the  go; 
The  flights  and  sallies  of  the  Muse  prolong. 
And  add  new  beauties  to  the  finish'd  song;     " 
Pleas'd  with  th»  excursion  of  the  charming  strai 
We  strive  to  quit  the  work,  but  strive  in  vain. 
Thui,  were  the  bees  the  subject  of  my  Muse, 
Their  laws,  their  natures,  and  celestial  dews; 
Poor  Aristdnis**  shoul4  his  fote  disclose. 
His  mother's  counsel  should  assuage  his  woes  ; 
Old  Proteus  here  should  struggle  in  his  chain. 
There  in  soft  verse  the  lliracian  bard  complain 
(As  Philomela  on  a  poplar  bough 
Bewails  her  young,  melodious  in  her  woe)c 
Pangaoan  steeps  his  sorrows  should  return. 
And  vocal  Thrace  with  Rhodope  should  mourn 
Hebrus  should  roll  low-murmuring  to  the  deepj 
And  barbarous  nations  wonder  why  they  weep. 
Thus  too  the  poets,  who  the  names  declare 
Of  kings  and  nations  gathering  to  the  war, 
Sometimes  diversify  the  strain,  and  sing 
The  wondrous  change  of  the  Ugurian  *•  king. 
While  for  his  Phaeton  his  sorrows  flow, 
And  his  harmonious  strains  beguile  bis  wce^ 
O'er  an  the  man  the  snowy  feathers  rise. 
And  in  a  tuneful  swan  he  mounts  the  skies. 
Thus  too  Hippolytus  **,  by  Dian's  care 
And  Pean's  art,  returns  to  upper  air. 
The  harfls  now  paint  the  arms  their  heroes  wiel 
And  each  bold  figure  on  the  glittering  shield. 
Great  Aventimw",  great  Alcides'  son. 
Wore  the  proud  trophy  which  his  father  won; 
An  hundred  serpents  o'er  the  buckler  roH'd, 
And  hydra  hissM  from  all  her  heads  in  gold. 
Now  blooming  Tempe's  cool  retreats  they  sing. 
And  now  with  flowery  beauties  paint  the  spring. 
Now  with  a  sylvan  scene  the  floods  they  hide; 
Or  teach  the  fam'd  Eridanus  to  glide. 
Or  sport  on  ftihled  Acheldus*  side. 
Or  hoary  Nereus*  numerous  race  display. 
The  hundred  azure  sisters  of  the  sea. 
With  them  the  nymphs  that  haunt  their  nati 

•    woods. 
And  the  long  orders  of  the  S3r1van  gods. 

With  gay  descriptions  sprinkle  here  and  tha 
Some  grave  instructive  sentences  with  care, 
That  touch  on  life,  some  moral  good  pursue. 
And  give  us  vhrtue  in  a  transient  view ; 
Rules,  which  the  future  sire  may  make  his  ow 
And  point  the  golden  precepts  to  his  son. 

Sometimes  on  little  images  to  fall. 
And  thus  illustrate  mighty  things  by  small. 
With  doe  success  the  licens'd  poet  dares, 
When  to  the  ante  *»  the  P|irygian|  he  compare! 

>'  Georg.  Ub.  L  v.  466. 
»•  Ibid.  lib.  II.  V.  4.58. 
»•  Ibid.  Lib.  IV.  V.317.' 
^  «neid.  Lib.  X.  v.  1^5. 
»  Ibid.  Lib.  VU.  v.  756. 
"Ibid.  Lib.  VII.  T.  656.* 
"  Ibid.  Ub.  IX,  v.  409.  .- 
Tl 
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Who»  l^viaf  Carthage,  gather  to  the  leas) 
Or  th«  UbonoQS  Tynans  to  the  bees'^ 
But  Mrarming  flies  *\  offiensiye  «nimals, 
That  buzz  incessant  o'er  the  smokiog  pales, 
^^f(3 -images  too  low,  to  paint  the  hosts 
That  roll  and  blacken  a'er  Ausonia's  coasts. 
The  lofty  Muse  who  sung  the  Latian  war. 
Would  think  such  trivial  things  beneath  her  care. 
Bow  from  his  nujesty  would  Virgil  fall, 
If  Tumos,  scarce  repcU'd  from  Ilion's  #all, 
Retiring  grimly  with  a  tardy  pace, 
Had  e'er  been  flgur'd  by  the  piatient  ass^! 
Whom  unregarded  troops  of  boys  surround. 
While  q'er  his  sides  their  rattling  strokes  re« 

sound) 
Slow  he  gives  vay^  and  crops  the  springing  grain. 
Turns  on  each  side,  and  st6ps  to  graze  again. 
In  every  point  the  thing  is  just,  we  know. 
But  then  the  image  is  itself  too  low : 
For  Turnus,  sprung  from  such  a  glorious  strain. 
The  vile  resemblance  would  with  soom  disdain. 
With  better  grace  the  lion*'  may  appear. 
Who,  singly  impotent  the  crowd  to  dare, 
Bepel,  or  stand  their  whole  embody'd  war, 
looks  grimly  back,  and  rolls  his  glaring  eye, 
Despaiis  to  conquer,  and  disdains  to  fly. 

Shice  fictions  are  allowed,  be  sure,  ye  yonths. 
Your  fictions  wear  at  least  the  aSr  of  truths. 
Whea  Oiiucus^  meets  Tydldes  on  the  plain, 
Inflam'd    with  rage,    and  reeking  from  the 

•laid; 
Some  think  they  could  not  pass  the  time  away,    . 
In  such  long  narratives,  and  cool  delay, 
Amidst  the  raging  tumult  of  the  day. 
But  yet  we  hear  fierce  Diomed  relate 
The  crime  of  bold  Lycurgus,  and  bis  fate; 
And  Glaucus  talks  of  brave  Bellerophon, 
Doom'd  for  a  lawless  passion  not  his  own ; 
Sets  forth  the  hero's  great  exploits  to  view. 
How  the  boUL  chief  the  dire  Chimsera  slew, 
The  Solymssan  host,  and  Amazonian  crew. 
For  those  surprising  fictions  are  designed 
WJth  their  sweet  falsehoods  to  delight  the  mind; 
The  bards  expect  no  credit  should  be  given 
To  the  Imre  lie,  though  anthoriz'd  by  Heaven, 
Which  oft  with  confidence  they  vent  abroad. 
Beneath  the  needful  sanction  of  a  god. 
TVas  thus  the  roasted  heifers  *'*  of  the  Sun 
Spoke  o'er  the  fire  with  accents  not  their  own ; 
^was  thus  Achilles'  steed  **  his  silence  broke. 
And  Trojan  ships  "  in  boOmn  voices  spoke  ; 
At  wrovght  by  Heaven  these  wonders  they  relate. 
All  airy  visions  of  the  ivory  gate  1 

Speak  things  but  once,  if  order  be  your  care. 
For  more  the  cloyM  attention  will  not  bear. 
And  tedious  repetitions  tire  the  ear.  ^ 

In  this  we  di(kr  from  the  Grecian  train. 
Who  tell  Atrides'  viskNis  **  o'er  again. 
'Tis  not  enough  with  them  we  know  the  cause 
Why  great  Acl^Ues  from  the  war  withdraws, 
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Unless  the  weeping  hero*',  on  the  shore. 
Tells  his  blue  mother  all  we  heard  before. 
So  much  on  punctual  niceties  they  stand, 
T|iat,  when  their  kings  diqtatch  some  high 
mand,  ^ 

All,  word  for  word,'  th'  embassadors  rehearse** 
In  the  same  teoour  of  unvaried  yerse. 
Not  so  did  Venulus*  from  Arpi  bring 
The  final  answer  of  th'  .£tolhiB  king. 

Let  others  labour  on  a  vast  design, 
A  less,  but  polish'd  with  due  care,  be  thine. 
To  change  its'structure,  be  your  last  delight ; 
Thus  spend  the  day,  and  exercise  the  ni^ht. 
Incessant  in  your  toil.     Bnt  if  you  choose 
A  larger  field  and  subject  for  your  Muse  ; 
If  scanty  limiu  should  the  theme  confine. 
Learn  with  just  art  to  lengthen  the  deiiga 
Beyond  its  native  bounds ;  the  roving  miod 
A  thousand  methods  to  this  end  may  find  ;. 
Uanumber'd  fictions  may  with  truths  be  join'd. 
Nature  supplies  a  fund  of  matter  still ; 
Then  cull  the  rich  variety  at  will. 
See!  how» the  bard  callsdown  th'  embattled  gods^ 
All'nmg'd  iq  fkctions,  from  their  bright  abodes ; 
Who,  fiHd  with  mutual  hate,  their  arms  employ. 
And  in  the  field  declare  for  Greece  or  Troy  ; 
Till  Jove  convenes  a  council  to  assoage 
Their  rising  fury,  and  suspend  their  rage  ; 
Though  the  blest  gods,  removM  from  human  eyes. 
Live  m  immortal  ease  within  the  distant  skies. 
And  now  th'  infernal  realm  his  theme  he  makes. 
The  reign  of  Pluto,  the  Tartarean  lakes, 
The  Furies  dreadful  with  their  curing  snakes. 
He  gathers  omens  from  each  bird  that  flies. 
And  signs  fV^om  every  wing  that  beats  the  skies. 
He  now  describes  a  banquet,  where  the  goest 
Prolongs  with  narratives  the  royal  feast 
Or  at  the  glorious  hero's  tomb  we  read 
Of  games  ordain'd  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
And  oft  for  mercies  in  old  times  dispUy'd, 
To  their  own  gods  their  annual  rites  are  paid. 
For  monstrous  Python  slain,  their  praises  rise. 
And  lift  the  fame  of  Phoebus  to  the  skies. 
In  hymns  Alctdes*  labours  they  resound : 
While  Cacus  lies  extended  on  the  ground. 
Alternate  sing  the  labours  of  his  hands, 
Enjoin'd  by  fierce  Eurystheus' .stern  commands; 
The  den  of  Cacus  crowns  the  grateful  strain. 
Where  the  grim  monster  breathes  his  flames  in 
vain. 

Mark  how  sometimes  the  bard  without  cootiol 
£xeru  his  fire,  and  pours  forth  all  his  soul ; 
His  lines  so  daring,  and  his  words  so  strong  ; 
We  see  the  subject  figur'd  in  the  song : 
When  with  the  winds  old  ocean  ^  he  deforms. 
Or  paints  the  rage  and  honour^  of  the  storms; 
•Ot  drives  on  pointed  rocks  the  bursting  ships,. 
iM'ettthe  Euxine,  or  Sicilian  deeps« 
Or  sings  the  plagues  » that  blast  the  livid  sky, 
WheCi  beasts  by  herds,  and  men  by  nations  die  ; 
Or  the  fierce  flames  that  iEtna's  jaws  expire  •, 
Her  melted  rocks,  and  d^uges  of  fife, 
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When  from  her  mouth  Che  bnntioy  Tapoor-iliei, 
And,  charg'd  with  ruin,  thunders  to  the  skiet ; 
While  drifts  of  smoked  sooty  whirlwinds  play, 
And  clouds  of  cinders  stain  the  golden  day. 
See !  as  the  poet  sounds  the  dire  alamis» 
Call8k>n  the  war,  and  sets  the  hosts  in  arms ; 
Squadrons  on  squadrons  driven,  confns'dly  die ; 
Grim  Mars  in  all  his  terrours  strikes  the  eye  ; 
More  than  description  rising  to  the  sight, 
Presents  the  real  horroiirs  of  the  fight ; 
A  new  creation  seems  our  praise  to  claim ; 
(Hence  Greece  derives  the  sacred  poet's^  name) ; 
The  dreadful  clang  of  clashing  arms  we  bear$ 
The  agonizing  groan,  the  fruitless  prayer. 
And  shrieks  of  suppliants  thicken  on  the  ear. 
"^^'ho,  when  he  nuids  a  city  stormM^,  forbean 

)  feel  her  woes,  and  sympathize  in  teaci  ?  - 
When  o'er  the  palaces  the  flames  aspire 
From  wall  to  wall,  and  wrap  the  domes  in  fire? 
Th*  sire,  with  years  and  hostile  rage  opprest! 
'I'he  starting  inftmt,  clingin/c  to  the  breast ! 
'^he  trembling  mother  runs,  with  piercing  cries, 
'    'xtugh  friends  and  foes,  and  shrieking  rends  the 

skies. 
l>ragg'd  from  the  altar,  the  distracted  (air 
Beats  her  white  breast,  and  tears  her  golden  hair. 
Here  in  thick  crowds  the  vanquished  fly  away, 
There  the  proud  victors  heap  the  wealthy  prey  ; 
With  rage  relentless  ravage  their  abodes, 
Kor  spare  the  sacred  templea  of  the  gods. 
O'er  the  whole  town  they  run  with  wild  affright. 
Tumultuous  haste,  and  violence  of  flight 

Why  should  I  mention  how  our  soub  aqMre, 
Lost  in  the  raptures  of  the  sacred  fire ; 
For  ev'n  the  soul  not  always  holds  the  sanse. 
But  kpows  at  different  timet  a  different  frame. 
Whettier  with  rolling  seasons  she  complies. 
Turns  with  the  Sun,  or  changes  with  the  skies ; 
Or  through  long  toil,  remissive  of  her  fires, 
Droops  with  the  mortal  frame  her  force  inspires ; 
Or  that  OUT  minds  alternately  appear 
Now  bright  with  jOy,  and  now  o'ercast  with  care. 
No ! — ^but  the  gods,  th'  immortal  gods  supply 
The  glorious  fires;  they  speak  the  deity. 
Then4>lest  is  he  who  waits  th*  anspicions  nod. 
The  warmth  divine,  and  presence  of  the  god  ; 
"Who  his  suspended  labours  can  restrain^ 
Till  Heaven's  serene  indulgence  smiles  again. 
But  strive,  on  no  pretence,  against  your  power, 
Till  time  brings  back  the  voluntary  hour. 
Sometimes  their  verdant  honours  leave  the  woods. 
And  their  dry  urns  defraud  the  thirsty  floods  ; 
Nor  still  the  riven  a  fiiH  channel  yield. 
Nor  Spring  with  flowery  beauties  paints  the  field : 
The  bar«ls  no  less  such  fickle  nhanges  find, 
Dampt  is  the  noble  ardour  of  the  mind ; 
Their  wonted  toil  her  wearicdpowers  refuse  ; 
Their  souls  grow  slack  and  languid  to-  the  Muse, 
Deaf  to  their  call,  their  eflbrts  are  withstood ; 
Bound  their  cold  hearts  congeals  the  freezing  blood. 
You'd  thiifk  the  Muses  fled ;  the  god  no  more 
Would  fire  the  bosom  where  he  dwelt  before. 
No  more  retucp  !-^bow  often,  thouch  in  vain, 
Th^  poet  would  renew  the  wonted  strain ! 
Nor  sees  the  gods  who  thwart  his  fruitlem  care. 
Nor  angry  Heaven  relentless  to  his  prayer. 
Some  read  the  ancient  bards,  of  deathless  fame, 
And  from  their  raptures  calch  the  noble  flame 
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By  iust  degrees ;  they  feed  the  glowfaig  Tehi, 
And  all  th'  immortal  ardour  burns  again 
In  its  full  light  and  heat ;  the  Sun's  bright  ray 
Thus  (when  the  clouds  di»perse)  restores  the  day. 
Whence  shot  this  sudden  flash  that  gilds  the  pole; 
llie  god,  the  god  comes  rushing  on  his  soul ; 
Fires  with  ethereal  vigour  every  part, 
,  Through  every  trembling  limb  be  seems  to  dart. 
Works  in  each  vein,  and  swells  his  rismg  heart. 
Deep  in  his  breast  the  heavenly  tumult  plays. 
And  sets  his  mounting  spirits  on  a  blaze. 
Nor  can  the  raging  flames  themselves  contain. 
For  the  whole  god  descends  into  the  man. 
He  qoiu  mortality,  he  knows  no  bounds,    . 
But  sings  inspir'd  in  more  than  human  sounds. 
Nor  frota  bis  breast  can  shake  th'  immortal  IomI^ 
But  pants  and  raves  impatient  of  the  god; 
And,  rapt  beyond  himself,  admires  theforce 
That  drives  him  on  relucUnt  to  the  course. 
He  calls  on  Phcebus,  by  the  god  opprest^ 
Who  breathes  excessive  spirit  in  his  breast ; 
No  force  of  thirst  or  hunger  can  control 
The  fierce,  the  ruling  transport  of  his  souL 
Oft  in  their  sleep,  inspir'd  with  rage  divine. 
Some  bards  enjoy  the  visions  of  the  Nine : 
Visions !  themselves  with  due  applause  may  crowns 
Visions !  that  Phoebus  or  that  Jove  may  own. 
To  such  an  height  the  god  exalts  the  flame. 
And  so  unbounded  is  their  thirst  of  feme. 
But  here,  ye  youths,  exert  your  timely  care. 
Nor  trust  th'  ungovernable  rage  too  fiur ; 
Use  not  your  fortune,  nor  unfurl  your  saib, 
Though  softly  courted  by  the  flatterhig  galea. 
Refuse  them  still,  and  call  your  judgment  in. 
While  the  fierce  god  exults  and  reigns  within ; 
To  reason's  standard  be  your  thoughu  confin'd. 
Let  judgment  calm  the  tempest  of  the  mind. 
Indulge  your  beat  with  conduct,  and  restrain  ; 
Learn  when  to  draw,  and  when  to  give,  the  rein. 
But  always  wait  till  the  warm  raptures  cease. 
And  lull  the  tumults  of  the  soul  to  peace; 
Then,  nor  till  then,  examine  strictly  o'elr 
What  your  wild  saliies  might  suggest  htfof^ 

Be  sure,  fr^m  Nature  never  to  depart  j 
To  copy  Nature  is  the  task  of  art. 
The  noblest  poets  own  her  sov'reign  sway. 
And  everfDllow  where  she  leads  the  way. 
From  her  the  different  characters  they  tracer 
That  mark  the  human  or  the  savage  race 
Each  various  and  distinct ;  in  every  stage 
They  paint  mankind ;  their  humours,  sex,  and  age  i 
They  show  what  manners  the  slow  sage  become 
What  the  brisk  youth  in  all  his  uprightly  bloooi! 
In  every  word  and  sentiment  explain, 
How  the  proud  monarch  differs  from  the  swain, 
I  nauseate  all  confounded  charaoters, 
Where  young  Telemachus  too  grave  appears 
Or  reverend  Nestor  acts  beneath  his  yi'ars. 
The  poet  suit«  his  speechcit,  when  he  sings. 
To  proper  persons,  and  thf  state  of  thin»;s; 
On  each  their  just  distinctions  are  bestow'd. 
To  mark  a  mnl' ,  a  female,  or  a  god. 
Thus  when  in  Heaven  seditious  tumults  rise*. 
Amongst  the  radiant  senate  of  the  skies. 
The  sire  of  gods,  and  sovereign  of  mankind. 
In  a  few  words  unfolds  his  sacred  mind. 
Not  so  fair  Venus ;  who  at  lar^  replies. 
And  pities  Troy,  and  counts  her  miserieii^ 
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Woes  andeierT'd  :  but  with  contention  fir*d. 
And  with  the  spirit  of  reven^  iuspir'dy 
Fierpe  Juno  storms  amidst  the  blest  abodes, 
And  stuns  with  loud  complaints  the  Ibtening  gods, 
when  youthful  Tumus  **  the  stem  combat  claims. 
His  risihg  h^rt  is  fiU'd  with  martial  flames ; 
ImpelPd  by  rage,  and  bent  to  prove  his  might. 
His  soul  springs  forward^  and  prevents  the  fight; 
RousM  tof  rfevenfire,  his  kindling  spirits  g^ow, 
Confirm  his  challenge,  and  provoke  the  Ibe, 
The  fugitive  6f  Troy.— "But  while  his  rage 
And  youthful  courage  prompts  him  to  engage, 
On  Latium^s  king  incumbent  it  tfppears, 
Grown  old  in  prudence,  piety,  and  years. 
To  weish  events,  and  youtKfti!  h^t  assuage, 
Whh  trife  coid  caution  and  the  fea^  df  age. 
In  Dido's  Various  character  id  4een 
The  furious  tovei*  arid  the  gracious  cfueeA : 
When  Trojr's  famM  chief,  commanded  froM  above. 
Prepares  to  cjuit  her  kingdom,  and  her  lote ; 
She  ravM,  shfe  storms  with  unavailing  care, 
Orown  wild  with  grief,  and  frantic  with  despair. 
Through  every  st^t  she  flies,  with  anguish  stong. 
And  broken  accents  flutter  on  her  tongue  ; 
Her  words  confus'd  and  interrupted  flow, 
8peak  and  express  the  h'urry  of  her  woe. 
How  in  this  Dido  is  that  Dido  lost. 
Who  late  received  the  Trojans  on  her  coait. 
And  bade  them  banish  grief,  add  share  her  throne, 
DismiM  their  fears,  and  think  her  realms  their  own  i 

Next  the  great  orators  cohsnlt,  and  therice 
Draw  all  the  moving  turns  df  elo((uence : 
That  ^inon  ^  may  his  Phrygian  foes  betrat* 
And  Head  the  crowd,  as  fraud  directs  the  way  ; 
That  wite  tJlysses  *  may  the  Greeks  detam, 
WUle  Tfojr  yet  stood,  ^m  meat uring  bade  the 

main. 
Need  I  name  Nestor^,  who  could  talk  to  peace. 
With  melting  words,  the  factious  kings  df  G redes  ? 
Whose  soft  address  their  fiity  coiild  Contronl, 
Mould  every  |Jassion,  and  siJbilue  the  soul  J 
These  soothing  arts  to  Venus  ^'  sure  were  known, 
To  be^  immortaj  Mrms  to  |trace  her  son ; 
Her  iqjur'd  spouse  each  thrilliiig  word  inspife^, 
With  every  pang' of  love  to  second  her  desires. 
ITVlth  nicest  art  the  fair  adulifess  draws     - 
Her  fond  addresses  from  a  distant  cftase; 
And  dl  her  guileful  accents  sire  design'd 
To  catch  his  passions,  and  ensnare  ttis  mitid. 
'TIS  hence  the  poet  learns  in  etery  part 
To  bend  the  soul,  and  give  with  wondrous  art 
A  thousand  different  motions  to  the  heart 
Hence,  as  his  subject  gay  or  sad  appears, 
He  claims  our  joy,  or  triumphs  in  our  tears. 
Who,  when  he  sees  how  Orpheus'**  sorrows  flow, 
Weeps  not  his  tears,  and  answers  woe  for  woe  ? 
When  he  his  dear  Eurydice  deplores 
1*0  the  deaf  rocks,  and  solitary  shores, 
With  the  soft  harp  the  bard  relieves  his  pain. 
For  thee,  when  morning  dawns,  prolongs  the  strain. 
For  thee,  when  Phoebus  seeks  the  seas  again. 
Or  when  the  young  Euryalns  ^  is  kill'd^ 
And*  rolls  in  death  along  the  bloody  field  ; 
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tikeeome  lair  flower  beneath  tlie  iliare  he  lid. 
His  headf  declin*d,  and  drooping  as  be  dies^; 
The  reader's  soul  is  touch'd  with  generous  wo% 
He  longs  to  ru^h  ^th  Nisus  on  the  foe ; 
He  bums  with  friendly  pity  to  the  dead. 
To  raise  the  youth,  and  prop  his  sinking  bead; 
And  strives  in  vain  to  stop  the  gushing  blood. 
That  stains  bU  bosom  with  a  purple  flood. 

But  if  the  oard  such  images  pursues. 
That  raise  the  blushes  of  the  virginnnuBe; 
Let  them  be  slightly  touched,  and  ne'er  expnMtf  . 
Give  but  an  hint,  and  let  us  guess  the  rest. 
If  Jove  4XNnmattds  the  gatbeting  stomas  to  rise. 
And  with  deep  thunders  rends  the  vaulted  skies^ 
To  the  same  cave  together  mmy  repair 
The  Trotiafi  hero  ^®  and  the  Tjrrian  ^ir. 
The  poet's  modesty  mdst  add  no  more ; 
Enough,  that  Earth  had  given  the  sign  beiore.; 
The  conscidus  etiie'r  was  with  flmnes  o'erspread. 
The  niympht  ran  shrieking  round  the  maantain'l 


Nor  let  young  Troilus,  unhappy  boy, 
Meet  fierce  Achilles  in  the  plaios  of  Tray ; 
But  show  th'  unequal  jrouth's  untimdy  fiUl^ 
To  great  JEoeas  on  the  T]rrian  wall ; 
Supine  and  hanging  from  his  empty  car. 
Dragged  by  hH  panting  coursers  through  the  war. 
Thi%  from  our  bright  examples  you  may  trace, 
To  write  with  judgment,  decency,  and  grace  ; 
From  others  learn  inventkm  to  increase, 
And  eearoh  in  chief  the  gtoriotts  eons  of  Gceeoe; 
For  her  bri|[ht  treasures  ArgOs'  realms  explore^ 
Bring  home  triumphant  all  her  j^ther'd  atore^ 
And  with  her  spoib  enrich  the  Latian  ihoreb 
Nor  is  the  glory  of  translation  less. 
To  give  thd  Grecian  bards  a  Roman  dresa. 
If  Pheebui*  grackms  smiles  the  labour  crown. 
Than  if  sdfne  new  hivention  were  your  own. 
if  iocio's  and  Manto's  glorioui  son  behold, 
Th'  immortal  Virgil,  sbeath'd  in  Ibrdgn  gold. 
Shines  out  unsham'd,  and  towers  above  the  redg 
In  the  rich  spoils  of  godlike  Hom^  drest 
Let  Qneece  in  triumph  boatt  thai  she  impaHf 
To  Latium'i  «x»nqaerirfg  realms  lier  gloi:io«s  aittf: 
While 'Ultiuro's  sods  improve  her  bett  deiigti«» 
1111  by  degrees  eadi  polish'd  labour  shinea. 
While  Rome  advances  now  in  arts,  as^ 
Above  all  dties,  as  of  old  in  war. 

Ye  fods  of  Rone,  ye  guardian  deities. 
Who  lift  our  nation's  glory  to  the  skies ; 
And  thou,  Apollo,  the  great  source  of  lYcqr^ 
Let  Rome  at  least  this  <ingle  palm  eqj^, 
To  shine  in  arts  supreme,  aa  once  in  p6iMr, 
And  teach  the  natiooft  she  BuWued  befoce^ 
Since  discord  all  Ausonia's  kings  alarms,  * 
And  clouds  the  ancient  glorite  of  her  arms. 
In  oui*  own  breasts  we  sheath  the  civil  swovd, 
Ouf^ country  naked  to  a  foreign  lord-; 
Which  lately,  prostrate,  started  fnm.  despair, 
Bum'd  with  new  hdt>es,  and  arm'd  her  hands  for 
But  arm'd  in  vain  ;-^th*  inexorable  hate       [war; 
Of  envious  Fbrtune  calPd  her  to  her  fhte. 
Insatiate  in  her  rage ,  her  frowns  oppoae 
The  Latian  fame,  and  woes  are  beap'd  on  woes. 
Our  dread  alarms  each  foreign  monarch 'took. 
Through  all  their  tribes  the  distant  natioos  shook ; 
To  Earth*ir  last  bounds  the  fameof  Leo  runs, 
Nilehcaid^  and  Indus  trembled  for  his  tons.    .  ^ 

•?Ibid»lilKlV^T.l§9.  _.  j^  • 
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Irtbia  heard  ttie  Medkesn  line. 
Hie  fint  0f  mea,  and  sprung  from  race  divine. 
The  aovereifii  priest,  and  mitred  kin|r,  appears 
With  Ms  loy»d  Julius  joinM,  who  kindly  shares 
The  reins  of  empire,  and  the  public  cares. 
To  break  their  country's  chains,  the  generons  pair 
Concert  tl^eir  schemes,  and  meditate  the  war. 
Pa  Leo  Europe's  monarchs  turn  their  eyes. 
On  him  alone  the  western  world  relies ; 
And  each  |>old  chief  attends  his  dread  alarms, 
Mobile  the  proud  crescent  fades  before  his  arms. 
High  on  bis  splendid  car,  immortal  Rome, 
Thine  fjres  had  seen  the  holy  warrior  come, 
Lord  of  the  vanquished  world,  in  triumph  home. 
Thy  streams,  old  Tyber,  swellM  with  conscious 

pride. 
Had  borne  thy  kindred  warrior  down  thy  tide ; 
While,  orowdi>d  up  in  heaps,  thy  waves  admire 
The  captive  nations,  and  their  strange  attire  ; 
Bishind  his  -vbeels  should  march  a  numerous  train 
Of  scepter'd  slaves,  reluctant  to  the  chain. 
Forget  their  haughty  threaU,  and  boast  in  vain. 
Though  the  proud  foe,  of  Jury's  realm  possest. 
Has  spread  his  wide  dominion  through  the  East ; 
Se^  his  drtad  standard  there  at  large  unfuri'd. 
And  graspt  in  thougbt  the  empire  Qf  the  world ; 
And  now  (ye  gods)  iijicrtasM  in  barbarous  power^ 
His  armies  hover  o'er  th'  Hesperian  shore. 
To  see  the  passing  pomp,  the  ravish'd  throng 
Through  every  street  should  flow  in  tides  along  ^ 
The  sacred  father,  as  the  numbers  roll'd. 
Should  his  dear  citizens  again  behold. 
High  o*er  the  shouting  crowds  enthron'd  in  gold ; 
Should  show  the  trophies  of  his  glorious  toils. 
And  hang  the  shrines  with  consecrated  spoils. 
Piles  of  barbaric  gold  should  glitter  there. 
The  wealth  of  kingdoms,  and  the  pomp  of  war : 
But,  by  your  crime,  ye  gods,  our  hopes  are  crost, 
And  those  imaginary  triumphs  lost ; 
Interred  with  Leo,  in  one  fatal  hour. 
Our  psospects  perish'd,  as  they  liv'd  before. 
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What  style,  what  language,  suits  the  poet's  lays, 
To  claim  Apollo's  and  the  Muses'  praise, 
I  now  unfold  ;  to  this  last  bound  I  tend, 
And  see  my  promised  labours  at  an  end. 

First  then,  with  care  a  just  expression  cbooM, 
Led  by  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  Muse, 
To  dress  up  every  subject  when  jrou  write. 
And  set  all  objects  in  a  proper  light. 
But  lest  the  distant  prospect  of  the  goal 
Should  -damp  yeuf  vigour,  and  your  strength 

control. 
Boose  every  power,  and  call  forth  all  the  soul. 
See !  how  the  Nine  the  panting  yotith  invite. 
With  one  loud  voice  to  reach  Parnassus'  height ; 
fiSee !  how  they  hold  aloft  th'  immortal  crown. 
To  urge  the  course,  and  call  the  victor  on ; 
See !  from  the  clouds  each  lavish  goddess  poors, 
WvAl  o'er  thy  head,  a  sudden  spring  of  flowers. 
And  roses  fall  in  odoriferous  showers  $ 
Celestial  scents  in  balmy  breezes  fly, 
And  shed  ambroeial  spirits  from  the  skiy. 

In'chjef  avoid  obscurity,  nor  shroud  | 

Your  thoughts  and  dark  conc^Uons  in  a  cloud ;     I 


For  some  ■,  we  know,  afiepttoshnn  tbelighty 
Lost  in  fofccM  flgures,  and  involvM  in  night. 
Studious  and  bent  to  leave  the  commoq  way. 
They  skulk  lU  darkness,  and  abhor  the  day. 
Oh  !  may  the  sacred  Nine  inspire  my  layji 
To  shine  with  pride  in  their  own  native  rays  ; 
For  this  we  need  not  importune  the  s^ies. 
In  our  own  power  and  will  the  blessing  lips. 
Expreision,  boundless  in  extent,  displays 
A  thousand  forms,  a  thousand  several  W9ys ; 
In  difierent  garbs  from  diflferent  quarters  bfougbt. 
It  makes  unnnmber'd  dresses  fpr  a  thought  | 
Such  vast  varieties  of  hues  we  find 
To  paint  conception,  and  unfold  the  mind  I ' 
If  e'er  yon  toil,  but  toil  without  success, 
To  give  your  images  a  shining  dress. 
Quit  your  pursuit,  and  choose  a  different  way. 
Till,  breaking  forth,  the  voluntary  ray 
Cuts  the  thick  darkness,  and  leti  down  the  day. 
Since  then  a  thousand  forms  you  may  pursue, 
A  thousand  figures  rising  to  the  view. 
Unless  confin'd  and  straiten'd  in  your  scheme. 
With  the  short  limits  of  a  scanty  theme, 
From  these  to  those  with  boundless  freedom  pass. 
And  to  each  image  give  a  different  foce. 
Tt\p  readers  hence  a  wondrous  pleasure  find, 
7*hat  charms  the  ear,  and  captivates  the  mind ; 
In  this  the  laws  of  Nature  we  obey. 
And  act  as  her  example  points  the  way. 
Which  has  on  every  difierent  species  thfowp 
A  shape  distinct  and  figt^re  of  Ipt  owq ; 
Man  differs  from  the  beast  that  haunts  tl^e  wopds^ 
The  bird  from  every  native  of  the  floods. 

See  how  the  poet  banishes  with  grace 
A  native  term  to  give  a  stranger  place? ! 
From  different  images  with  just  success 
He  clothes  his  matter  in  the  borrow 'd  dress : 
The  bonpw'd  dress  the  things  themselves  admire. 
And  wonder  whence  they  drew  the  strange  attire ; 
Proud  of  their  ravish'd  spoils,  they  now  disclain^ 
Their  foi^mer  colour,  and  their  genuine  name. 
And,  in  anpther  garb  more  beauteous  gruwn, 
Prefer  the  foreign  habit  to  their  own. 
Oft  as  he  paints  a  battle  oo  the  plain. 
The  battle's  imag*d  by  the  foaring  mail} ; 
Now  he  the  fight  a  Oery  deluge  names. 
That  pours  along  the  fields  a  flood  of  flames  ; 
In  airy  conflict  now  the  winds  appear, 
Alarm  the  deeps,  and  wage  the  stormy  w^r ; 
To  the  fierce  shock  th'  embattle  tempests  pour. 
Waves  cl)arge  on  waves,  th'  encountering  billows 

roar. 
Thus  in  a  varyM  dress  the  subject  shines, 
By  turns  the  objects  nhift  their  proper  signs ; 
From  shape  to  shape  alternately  they  run. 
To  borrow  others'  chatms,  and  lend  their  own  ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  borrow  d  charms  the  readers  find 
A  CTpwd  of  different  images  cpmbinM, 
Rise  from  a  sivgle  object  to  the  mind. 
So  the  pleas'd  traveller,  firom  a  mountain's  brow^ 
Views  the  calm  surface  of  the  seas  below ; 
Though  wide  beneath  the  floating  ocean  lies 
The  first  immediate  object  of  his  eyes. 
He  sees  the  foroits  tremble  from  within. 
And  gliding  meadows  paint  the  deeps  with  green; 
While  p>  his  eyes  the  fair  delusions  pass 
In  gay  soccession  through  the  watery  glasi. 
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Tit  thui  the  bird  dWernflet  bit  loiig, 
Vow  here,  now  there,  becAlbtheiioolalonf. 
'  The  rich  variety  he  iets  to  tight, 
Clojn  not  the  mind,  bat  addt  to  our  delight. 
Now  with  a  frugal  choice  the  bard  aflbrdt 
The  ttroogest  light,  and  energy  of  wordt; 
While  humble  tul^ects  he  contrives  to  taita 
With  borrowM  tplendourt,  and  a  foreign  blasftr 
This,  if  OD  old  tradition  we  rely,. 
Was  once  the  cuirent  language  of  the  iky ; 
Which  fiist  the  Muses  brought  to  theM  abodes. 
Who  Unght  mankind  the  secrets  of  the  gods. 
For  in  tfa<s  court  of  Jove  their  choirs  advance* 
And  ting  alternate,  as  they  lead  the  danoe^ 
Miart  with  the  gods ;  they  hear  Apollo*S  lyre. 
And  from  high  Heaven  the  panting  bard  inspire. 
Nor  bards  alone,  but  other  writers  reach 
This  bold,  this  daring  privilege  of  speech; 
In  chief  the  orators,  to  raiielheir  sense. 
In  this  strong  figure  dress  their  eloquence. 
When  with  persuasive  strokes  they  plead  a  cause. 
And  bridle  vice,  and  vindicate  tto  laws ;     • 
Or  on  the  dreadftil  verge  of  death  defend. 
And  snatch  from  fate,  a  poor  devoted  friend. 
Ev'n  the  rough  hinds  delight  In  each  a  atrain,    . 
When  the  glad  hanrest  wavea  with  golden  grain. 
And  thirsty  meadows  drink  the  pearly  rain  ;  . 
On  the  proud  vine  her  purple  gems  appear ; 
The  smiling  fields  rcjoioe,  and  hail  the  pregnant 

year. 
Tnrst  from  necessity  the  figure  sprung, 
For  things,  that  would  not  suit  our  scanty  tongoe. 
When  tto.lrue  names  were  ofier'd  to  the  view. 
Those  they  transferred  that  bordered  on  the  true; 
Thence  by  degrees  the  noble  licence  grew. 
The  bards  those  daring  liberties  embraced, 
Through  want  atrfint,  through  luxury  at  last : 
They  now  to  alien  things,  at  will,  confirm 
The  borrowed  honours  if  a  foreign  term. 
80  man,  at  first,  the  rattling  storm  to  fly. 
And  th<i  bleak  borrtmrs  ot  the  wintery  sky, 
BaJs'd  up  a  roof  of  osien  o*er  his  head. 
And  dos'd  with  homely  clay  the  slender  shed  t 
Now,  regal  palaces,  of  wondrous  size. 
With  brazen  beams,  on  Parian  columns  rise. 
That  heave  the  pompous  febric  to  the  dties. 
But  other  writers  sprinkle  here  and  there 
These  bolder  beauties  with  a  fmgsl  care; 
60  vast  a  freedom  b  aHowed  to  none. 
But  suits  the  labours  of  the  bard  akme, 
Who  in  the  laws  of  verse  himself  restrains^ 
Ty*d  up  to  time  in  voluoUry  chanis. 
Others,  by  no  rsstrarat  or  stop  witfabdd. 
May  range  the  compass  of  a  wiMer  field ; 
The  sacred  poets,  who  their  labours  fill 
With  ptessing  fictions,  or  with  truths  at  will. 
Their  thoughts  in  holder  liberties  express. 
Which  look  more  beauteous  in  a  foreign  dren. 
To  all,  unusual  colours  they  impart^ 
Nor  blush,  if  e*er  detected  in  their  ktU 

'Sometimes  beyond  the  bounds  .of  truth  they 

And  boldly  lift  their  snlsject  to  the  dry ; 
When  with  tnmuHnons  shonU  th»  Hecvc^t  re- 
bound, 
And  all  Olyrapns  trembles  with  the  soood  ; 
'   Or  with  repeated  accents  they  relate 
The  fail  of  Troy,  and  dwell  upon  her  fatef 

!  Hie  hypeibolM 


^Ohsire!  Oh  pountry,  oooa  with  g^ory  crowiiM ! 
Oh  wretched  race  of  Priam,  onoe  renownM ! 
Oh  Jove !.  see  Ilion  smokmg  on  the  ground  t 

They  now  name  Ceres  for  the  golden  grain, 
Bacchus  for  wine,  and  Neptune  for  the  mains 
Or  from  the  fetheres  name  point  out  the  eon; 
Or  for  her  people  introduce  a  town  :  ^ 
So  when  akrm'd  her  natives  dread  their  fates. 
Pale  Aftic  shalus,  and  trembles  through  her  stiteis 
And  some,  by  AcbeloOse  streams  alooie. 
Comprise  the  floods  of  all  the  world  in  one. 

*Il»!  now  they  start  aside,  and  chaoge  the  ftnii 
To  feocy'd  oonversr  witb  an  absent  swain  ; 
To-grots  and  caverns  all  tlieir  cares  disclqee^   . 
Or.  tell  the  solitary  rocks  their  woes; 
To  scenes  inanimate  proclaim  their  love. 
Talk  with  an  hill,  or  whisper  to  a  grove. 
Pn  yon  they  call,  ye  nnattentive  woode. 
And  wait  an  answer  from  jrour  borderinip  floods. 

^Sometimes  they  q«ak  one  thing,  but  ksve 


Another  secret  meaning  in  the  mind  s 
A  feir  expraenoo  artfully  dispense. 
But  use  a  word  that  clashes  with  the  seote. 
Thus  pious  Helen' stole  the  faithful  sword. 
While  IVoy  was  flaming,  from  her  slbeping  lord. , 
So  glorioas  Dranoes  *  tower*d  amid  the  plain. 
And  pilM  the  ground  with  mountains  of  the  daia; 
Immortal  trophies  rais'd  from  squadrons  kill*d. 
And  with  vastspoils  ennobled  aR the  field. 

*  But  now  to  mention  ferther  I  forbear. 

With  what  strong  charms  they  captivate  the  car^ 
When  the  same  terms  they  happily  repeat. 
The  same  repeated  seem  more  soft  and  sweet. 
This,  were  Arcadia  judge  ^^  if  Pan  withstood. 
Pan's  jodge^  Arcadia,  wonld  cdndemn  her  god. 

But  though  our  food  indulgence  grants  the  Mae 
A  thousand  liberties  m  diflsrent  views. 
Whene'er  you  choose  an  image  to  exprese 
In  foreign  terms,  and  soom  the  native  dress  ; 
Yet  be  discreet,  nor  strain  the  point  too  for,      .  1 
Let  the  transition  still  unforced  appear. 
Nor  e'er  discover  afi  excess  of  care : 
For  some,  we  know,  with  aukward  violence 
Distort  the  snt^ect,  and  di^int  the  seiAe  ; 
Quite  change  the  genuine  figure,  and  defoce 
The  native  shape  with  every  living  giaoe  ; 
And  force  unwilling  objects  to  put  on 
An  alien  fiice,  and  features  not  their  own* 
A  low  conceit  in  disproportion'd  terms, 
Looks  like  a  boy  dreM*d  up  in  giant's  arms  ; 
Blind  to  the  truth,  all  reason  they  exceed, 
"  Who  name  a  stall  the  psOace  of  the  steed. 
Or  grass  the  tresses  of  great  Rtusa's  head* 
lis  best  sometimes  an  image  to  express 
In  its  own  colony,  and  its  native  dress  ; 
The  genuine  words  with  happy  cave  to  Qse, 
If  nicely  cull'd,  and  worthy  of  the  Muse. 

Some  thitigs  alternately  compered  are  showa. 
Both  names  still  true,  and  mutually  their  own;  - 
Bat  here  the  least  redundance  you  must  shun; 
Tell  US,  in  short,  from  whence  the  hint  yoo  dcce^ 
And  set  the  whole  oomparison  to  view^ 

4  Hsse  verba  ex  iacerti  nominis  poeti  citit 
Cicero. 

*  The  epostrophe.  *  The  kooj* 
'SeeJEne{d,Ub.VL  •Ibid.Lib.^L     . 

*  The  anaphora.         ^  Set  yir«.  Eolo^  IW 
^  The  catachrii^. 
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Lett,  mradleM  of  your  6r8t  design,  you  seem 
To  lead  the  mind  away,  and  rove  from  theme  to 
theme. 
But  now  pursue  the  method,  that  aflfbrds 
The  fittest  terms,  and  wisest  choice  of  words. 
Not  all  desenre  sJike  the  same  regard,* 
Kor  suit  the  godlike  labours  of  the  bard ; 
For  words  as  much  may  differ  in  degree, 
As  the  most  various  kinds  of  poetry. 
Thougli  many  a  comiDon  term  and  word  we  find 
Dispersed  promiiicuonsly  through  every  kind, 
T>ose  that  will  never  suit  th*  heroic  rage, 
Might  grace  the  buskin,  and  become  the  stage. 
Their  large,  their  vast  variety  explore 
With  piercing  eyes,  and  rangre  the  mighty  store. 
From  their  deep  fund  the  richest  words  unfold. 
With  nicest  care  be  rich  expression  culPd, 
To  deck  your  numbers  in  the  purest  gold. 
The  vile,  the  dark  degenerate  crowd  refuse, 
Aod  scorn  a  dress  that  would  disgrace  the  Muse : 
Then,  to  succeed  your  search,  pursue  the  road. 
And  beat  the  track  the  glorious  aDcicnts  trod. 
To  those  eternal  monuments  repair. 
There  read,  and  meditate  for  ever  there. 
If  o*er  the  rest  tome  mighty  genius  shines, 
Mark  the  sweet  charms  and  vigour  of  his  lines. 
As  far  as  Phoebus  and  the  heavenly  powers 
Smile  on  your  labours,  make  his  diction  yours : 
Your  style  by  his  authentic  standard  frame, 
Your  voice,  your  habit,  and  address,  the  same. 
With  him  proceed  to  cull  the  rest ;  for  there 
A  full  reward  will  justify  your  care. 
Examine  all ,  and  bring  from  all  away 
Their  various  treasures  as  a  lawful  proy. 
Nor  would  I  scruple,  with  a  due  regard. 
To  read  sometimes  a  rude  unpolished  bard; 
Among  whose  labours  I  may  find  a  line. 
Which  from  unsightly  rust  I  may  refine. 
And,  with  a  better  grace,  adopt  it  into  mine. 
How  often  may  we  see  a  troubled  flood 
Stain'd  with  unsettled  ooze  and  rifling  mnd  ! 
Which  (if  a  well  the  bordering  natives  sink) 
Supplies  the  thirsty  multitude  with  drink. 
The  trickling  stream  by  just  degrees  refines. 
Till  in  its  course  the  limpid  current  shines; 
And  taught  through  secret  labyrinths  to  flow. 
Works  itself  clear  among  the  sands  below. 
For  nothing  looks  so  gloomy,  but  will  shine 
From  proper  care,  and  timely  discipline ; 
If,  with  due  vigilance  and  conduct,  wrought 
Deep  in  the  aoni,  it  labours  in  the  thought. 
Hence  on  the  ancients  we  muit  rest  alone. 
And  make  their  golden  sentences  our  own. 
To  cull  their  best  expressions  claims  our  cares, 
To  form  our  notions,  and  our  styles  on  theirs. 
See  !  how  we  bear  away  their  precious  spoils. 
And  with  the  glorious  dress  enrich  our  styles ; 
Their  bright  inventions  for  our  use  convey, 
Bring  all  the  spirit  of  their  words  away, 
And  make  their  words  themselves  our  lawful  prey ! 
UnshamM  in  other  colours  to  be  shown. 
We  speak  our  thoughts  in  accenU  not  our  own. 
But  your  design  with  modest  caution  weigh. 
Steal  with  due  care,  and  meditate  the  prey. 
Invert  the  order  of  the  words  with  art. 
And  change  their  former  scite  in  every  part 
Til  us  win  your  readers,  thus  deceive  with  grace, 
And  let  th*  expression  wear  a  different  face ; 
Yourself  at  last,  the  glorious  labour  done. 
Will  scirce  diacern  his  diction  firoiD  your  •fH. 


Some,  to  appear  of  difiMence  bereft. 
Steal  in  broad  day,  and  glory  in  the  theft; 
When  with  just  art,  design  and  confidence, 
On  the  same  words  they  graft  a  different  senae  ^ 
Preserve  th'  unvary'd  terms  and  order  too^ 
But  change  their  fbrmer  spirit  for  a  new. 
Or,  with  the  sense  of  emulation  bold, 
With  ancient  bards  a  glorious  contest  hold : 
Their  richest  spoils  triumphant  they  explore. 
Which,  rang*d  with  better  grace,  they  vamith  o'er. 
And  give  them  charms  they  never  knew  before. 
So  trees,  that  change  their  soils,  more  proudly  rise. 
And  lift  their  spreading  hooonrs  to  the  akiea ; 
And,  when  transplanted,  nobler  fruits  product. 
Exalt  their  nature,  and  ferment  their  juice. 
So  Troy*s  fismM  chief  the  Asian  empire  bone. 
With  better  omens,  to  the  Latian  shore ; 
Though  from  thy  realm,  O  Dido,  to  the  tea 
Call'd  by  the  gods  reluctantly  away ; 
Nor  the  first  nuptial  pleasures  could  control 
The  fixt,  the  stubborn  purpose  of  his  soul. 
Unhappy  queen  !  thy  woes  suppressed  thy  breath  ; 
Thy  cares  pursued  thee,  and  surviv'd  m  death. 
Had  not  the  Dardan  fleet  thy  kingdom  sought. 
Thy  life  had  shone  unsully'd  with  a  fmult. 

Come  then,  ye  youths,  and  urge  your  generoni 
toils; 
Come  strip  the  ancients,  and  divide  the  ipoiU 
Your  hands  have  won— but  shun  the  foult  of  such. 
Who  with  fond  rashnev  trust  themselves  too  much. 
For  some  we  know,  who,  by  their  pride  betny'd, 
With  vain  contempt  reject  a  foreign  aid  f 
Who  scorn  those  great  examples  to  obey. 
Nor  follow  where  the  ancients  point  the  way. 
While  from  the  theft  their  cautious  hands  refrain,. 
Vain  are  their  fears,  their  superstition  vain. 
Nor  Phcebus'  smiles  th'  unhappy  poet  crown; 
The  fiite  of  all  bis  works  prevenU  his  own. 
Himself  his  mouldering  monument  survives. 
And  sees  his  labours  perish  while  he  lives: 
His  fame  is  more  contracted  than  his  span. 
And  the  frail  author  dies  before  the  man. 
How  would  be  wish  the  labour  to  forbear. 
And  follow  other  arts  with  more  successful  care  > 

1  like  a  fair  allusion  nicely  wrought ; 
When  the  same  words  express  a  diflferent  thoogfat 
And  such  a  theft  true  critics  dare  not  blame, 
Which  late  posterity  shall  crown  with  fome. 
Void  of  all  fear,  of  every  doubt  bereft, 
I  would  not  blush,  but  triumph  in  the  theft 
Nor  on  the  ancients  for  the  whole  rely  : 
The  whole  is  more  than  all  their  works  supply  ; 
Some  things  your  own  invention  must  explore, 
Somd  virgin  images  untouchM  before. 

New  terms  no  laws  forbid  us  to  induce. 
To  coin  a  word,  and  sanctify  to  iise ; 
But  yet  admit  no  words  into  the  wnng,       {^ptmng  ; 
Unless  they  prove  the  stock  from  whence  they 
Point  out  their  family,  their  kindred  trace. 
And  set  to  view  the  series  of  their  race. 
But  where  you  find  your  native  tongue  too  P9Qr, 
Transport  the  riches  of  the  Grecian  store  i 
Inform  the  lump,  and  work  it  into  grace. 
And  with  new  life  inspire  th*  unwieldy  masa  ; 
Till,  changed  by  discipline,  the  word  putaca 
A  foreign  nature,  and  forgets  its  own 
So  lAtium's  language  found  a  rich  hicreaae. 
And  grew  and  flourished  from  the  wealth  of  Qreec«; 
Till  use,  in  time,  bad  rifled  Argos*  atotea,        ^ .» 
And  brought  all  Athens  to  th'  He^enaa  thocMu 
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How  ma^y  words  from,  rich  Mjroenn  come. 
Of  Greek  extractioD,  in  the  dress  of  Rome, 
Thiit  live  with  ours,  oar  rights  and  freedom  o1aim» 
Their  nature  difierent,  but  their  looks  the  same? 
Through  Latiuro^s  realms,  in  Latium*s  garb  they  go, 
At  once  her  strangers,  and  hep  natives  too. . 
long  has  her  poverty  been  fltil,  and  long 
With  native  riches  has  sha  grac'd  her  tongue. 
Nor  search  the  poets  only,  but  explore 
Immortal  Tully's  ioexhausted  store; 
And  other  auUiors,  bom  in  happier  days, 
Shall  answer  all  your  wants,  and  beautify  your  Uys. 

Oft,  in  old  bards,  a  verse  above  the  nest 
Shines,  in  barbaric  tpoiU  and  trophies  drest; 
Thus  Gaul,  her  victor's  triumph  to  cqropki^. 
Supplies  those  words  that  paint  her  own  defeat  > 
And  vanquish^  Macedon,  te  tell  her  doom. 
Gives  up  ner  l^inguage  with  her  arms  to  R^me. 
Then  c4d  we  f^r  with  groundless  diffidence 
A  want  of  words  that  shall  express  our  spnse  ? 

But,  if  oompelPd  Ijy  want,  you  may  prqdnpe 
And  bring  an  antiquated  word  in  a«e ; 
A  word  erst  wcll-receivM  in  days  of  yore, 
A  word  our  old  forefathers  usM  before : 
Well-pleas'd  the  r<«der^s  wonder  to  engage. 
He  brings  our  grandsires'  babit  on  the  stage. 
And  garbs  that  whilom  graced  an  uncouth  ^ge. 
Yet  must  not  such  appear  in  every  place; 
When  rang'd  too  thick,  the  poem  they  disgracei 
Since  of  new  words  such  numbers  you  command, 
Deal  out  the  old  ones  with  a  sparing  hand. 
''  Whene'er  your  images  can  lay  no  claim 
To  a  fix'd  term,  and  want  a  certain  name ; 
To  paint  one  thing,  the  licensM  bard  affords 
A  pompous  circle,  and  acrpwdofjvofds. 

Two  plighted  words  in  one  with  grace  appepr, 
When  they  with  ea#e  glide  smootlily  o'er  the  ear. 
Two  may  embrace  at  once,  but  seldom  more, 
Kor  verse  can  bear  the  mingled  shape  of  four; 
No  triple  monsters  dwell  on  tatium's  shore. 
When  mixt  with  smooth,  these  barst^er  strains  are 

found, 
We  start  with  horrour  at  the  frightful  sound  ; 
The  Grecian  bards,  in  whom  sjucli  freedoms  please, 
May  match  with  more  success  such  words  as  these; 
Heap  hills  on  hills,  and  bid  the  structure  rise, 
Till  the  vast  pile  of  mountains  prop  the  skies. 

What  words  soever  of  vast  bulk  we  view, 
One  of  less  siae  may  sometimes  split  in  two ; 
Sometimes  w6  separate  from  the  whole  a  part. 
And  prune  the  more  luxuriant  limbs  with  art 
Thus  when  the  names  of  heroes  we  declare, 
Names  whose  unpolish*d  sounds  offend  the  ear ; 
We  add,  or  lop  some  branches  which  abound. 
Till  the  harsh  accents  are  with  smoothness  crown'd, 
That  mellows  every  word,  and  softens  every  sound. 
By  inch  an  happy  change,  Sicbarbas  came. 
To  sinlf  his  roughness  in  Sichaeus?  name. 
Hence  would  I  rather  choose  those  dire  alarms 
Of  vast  Encelados,  and  Heaven  in  arms. 
And  the  bold  TiUn's  battles  to  rehearse, 
Harmonious  names,  that  glide  into  the  verse; 
Than  count  the  rough,  the  barbarous  nations  o'er, 
Which  Rom^  subdued  of  old  from  shore  to  shoro. 

Let  things  submit  to  words  on  no  pretepce. 
But  make  your  words  subiervient  to  your  seme  ; 
Kor  for  thetr  sake  admit  a  single  liue, 
But  what  contributes  to  the  main  desigiu 

2  The  periphrasis, 


Through  every  part  qnqst  ^Hig^ntly  pierc«^. 
And  weigh  the  sound  and  sense  of  every  veise» 
Unless  your  stric^st  oautbn  you  display. 
Some  wonjs  may  lead  the  heedless  bard  awvyj 
Steal  from  their  d^ty,  apd  desert  their  post,     * 
And  skulk  in  durkpess,  indolently  lost ; 
Or,  while  th^r  proper  paru  their  fellows  ply. 
Contribute  nought  but  sound  and  harmony. 
This  tp  prevent  consult  your  words ;  and  knoir 
How  far  their  strength,  extent,  and  nature  go. 
To  all  their  charges  and  their  labours  fit ; 
To  a|l^  their  several  proyinces  of  wit. 
Without  this  care,  the  poem  will  aboqnd 
Wi^h  empty  noise,  and  impotence  of  found  s 
UnmejiniDg  terms  will  crowd  in  every  pa|t. 
Play  round  the  e^r,  but  peyer  reach  the  heart 
Yet  would  I  sometimes  venture  to  obperse 
Some  words,  whose  splendour  should  adorn  my 

verse; 
(Words,  that  to  wit  and  bought  have  no  pretenot^ 
And  rather  vehicles  of  sound  thaii  sense ;) 
Till  in  the  gorgeous  dress  the  lines  appear. 
And  court  with  gentle  harmouy  the  ear. 
Nor  with  too  fond  a  care  such  words  pnrsue. 
They  meet  your  sight,  and  rise  in  evpry  view. 
Oft,  from  its  chains  the  shackled  yerse  unlopee, 
An4  give  it  liberty  to  w&lk  in  prose ; 
Then  be  the  wprk  reqew*d  with  endlesfi  paiq. 
And  join  with  care  the  shattered  parts  agam  : 
The  lurjcing  faults  and  erroors  you  may  see. 
When  the  words  run  unmanacted  and  free. 

Attend,  y^ung  bard,  and  listen  while  I  sing: 
Lo  !  I  unlock  the  Muse's  ^acred  spnng ; 
Lo  J  Phcebus  calk  thee  to  h^s  inmost  shrine ; 
Hark !  iq  one  common  voice,  the  tuneful  Ninp 
Invite  and  coi^rt  thee  tq  the  rites  divine.         ' 
When  first  to  man  the  privilege  wai  given. 
To  hc^d  by  verse  an  intercbur»e  with  Heaven, 
Unwilling  that  th'  immortal  art  should  lie   ' 
Cheap«  and  exposM  to  every  vulgar  eye. 
Great  Jove,  to  drive  away  the  groveling  crowd. 
To  nar'rqw  l^unds  conffn'd  the  glopous  road, 
Which  more  exalted  spirits  may  pursue. 
And  left  it  opep  to  the  sacred  few. 
For  njany  a  painful  task,  in  every  part. 
Claims  all  the  poet's  vigilance  and  art. 
'Tis  nqt  enough  his  verses  to  complete. 
In  measure,  numbers,  or  determin'd  feet ; 
Or  render  things,  by  clear  expression  brigh|. 
And  set  each  object  in  a  proper  h'gbt : 
To  all,  propqrtionM  terms  he  must  dbpense. 
And  make  the  sound  a  picture  of  ^he  sense  ; 
The  correspqndent  words  exactly  frame. 
The  look,  the  featbres,  and  the  mien,  the  ^ame. 
His  thoughts  the  bard  must  suitably  express, 
Each  in  a  different  face,  and  different  dress; 
I^st  in  Hiivary'd  looks  the  crowd  be  shpwn. 
And  the  whole  multitude  appear  as  one. 
With  rapid  feet  and  wings,  without  delay, 
Tliis  swiftly  flies,  and  smoothly  skims  away : 
That,  vast  of  size,  bis  Ijmbs  buge,bfoad,  and  strong. 
Moves  pond'roi^s,  and  scaroe  drags  his  bulk  along. 
This  blooms  with  youth  and  beauty  in  his  face: 
And  Venus  breathes  on  every  limb  a  grace : 
TTiat,.of  rude  fi^rm,  his  uncouth  numbers  shows. 
Looks  horrible,  and  frowns  with  his  rough*  brows ; 
His  monstrous  tail  in  many  a  fold  and  wind. 
Voluminous  and  vast,  curls  up  behind  : 
At  o)tce  the  image  and  the  lines  appear 
Rude  ttf  the  eye,  dnd  frightful  to  the  emr;*  ^ 
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Kor  arc  those  figures  given  without  a  caase. 

But  fixt  aiid  settled  by  detenu inM  laws ; 

All  claim  and  wear,  as  their  deserU  are  known, 

A  voice,  a  face,  and  habit  of. their  own. 

Fx) !  when  the  sailors  steer  the  ponderous  ships  '*, 

And  plough,  with  brazen  beaks,  the  foamy  deeps, 

Incumbent  on  the  m^in  that  roars  around ; 

Beneath  their  labouring  oars  the  wa^es  resound. 

The  ^rows  wide -echoing  thro*  the  tjark  profound : 

To  the  loud  call  each  distant  rock  replies. 

Tost  by  the  s^orm  the  frothy  surges  rise ; 

Mobile  the  hoarse  ocean  beats  the  sounding  shore, 

Dash'd  from  the  strand,  the  flying  waters  roar, 

Flash  at  the  shock,  and  gathering  in  an  heap, 

The  liqnid  mountains  rise,    and  overhang  the 

deep. 
See  thfo*  her  shores  Trinacria*8  realms  relK>und, 
Starting  and  trembling  at  the  bellowing  sound ; 
High-towering  o*er  the  waves  the  moiintajuji  ride. 
And  clath  with  floating  mountains  on  the  tide. 
But  wh^n  blue  Neptune  ffoni  his  car  surveys'. 
And  calms  at  one  regard  the  raging  seas , 
Stretched  like  a  peaceful  lake  the  deep  sulfides. 
And  o'er  the  level  light  the  galley  glides. 
The  poet's  art  and  coadu'ct  we  admire, 
When  angry  Vulcan  rolls  a  flood  of  6re ; 
When  on  the  groves  and  fields  the  deluge  preys, 
And  wraps  the  crackling  stubble  In  thclilaze. 
Nor  less  our  pleasure,  when  the  flame  divides. 
And  climbs  aspiring  round  the  caldran's  sides ; 
From  the  dark  bottom  work  the  waters  up, 
^well,  boil,  and  hiss,  and  bubble  to  the  top. 
Thus  in  smooth  lines,  smooth  subjects  we  rehearse. 
But  the  rough  rock  roars  in  as  rough  a  verse  **. 
If  guy  the  subject,  gay  must  be  the  song. 
And  the  brisk  numbers  quickly  glide  along : 
When'the  fields  flourish,   or  the  skies  unfold 
Swirt  from  the  flying  hinge  their  gates  of  gold. 
If  sad  the  theme,  then  eJach  grave  line  moves  slow, 
The  mournful  numbers  languist)ingly  flow, 
And  drag,  and  labour,  with  a  weight  of  woe : 
If  e*er  the  badins:  bird  of  night,  v^ho  mourns 
0*er  ruins,  desolation,  grat'es,  and  urns. 
With  piercing  screams  the  darkness  should  invade, 
And  break  the  silence  of  the  dismal  shade, 
"■""^hen  thingf«  are  small,  the  terms  should  still  be  so : 
For  low  words  please  us,  when  the  theme  is  low. 
But  when  some  giant,  horrible  and  grim. 
Enormous  in  his  gait,  and  vast  in  every  limb. 
Stalks  towering  on ;  the  swelling  words  must  rise 
In  just  proportion  to  the  monster's  size. 
If  some  large  weirht'  bis  huge  arms  strive  to  shove. 
The  verse  too  labours  ^  the  throng'd  urords  scarce 

move. 
When  each  stifFclod  beneath  the  ponderous  plough 
Crumbles  and  breaks :  th'  encumHer'd  lines  march 

slow. 
Nor  less ;  when  pilots  catch  the  friendly  gales. 
Unfurl  their  sl^rouds,  and  hoist  the  widie-stretch'd 

sails. 
But  if  the  poem  suffers  from  delay, 
J^t  the  lines  fly  precipitate  away. 
And  when  the  viper  issues  from  the  brake ; 
Be  quick ;  with  stones,  and  brands,  and  fire,  attack 
Hb  rising  cre^t,  and  drive  the  serpent  back. 

•*  Most  of  these  examples  are  drawn  word  for 
word  from  Virgil. 
»«  Sooat  ba?c  de  narc  canini 

littera.  -  Vid.  P^rsium* 
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When  night  descends;  or,  stunnM  by  numerous 

strokes. 
And  groaning,  to  the  earth  drops  the  r^st  ox ; 
The  line  too  sinks  with  correspondent  sound, 
Flat  with  the  steer,  and  headlong  to  the  ^und. 
When  the  wild  waves  subside,  and  tempests  cease» 
And  hush  their  roarings  and  their  rage  to  peace ; ' 
So  oft  we  see  the  interrupted  strain 
StoppM  in  the  midst,^-and  with  the  silent  iiuia» 
Pause  for  a  space— at  last  it  glides  again. 
When  Priam  strains  his  aged  airro,  to  throw 
His  unavailing  javelin  at  the  foe ; 
( His  bloo^  oongeaFd,  and  every  nerve  nnstmn^). 
Then' with  the  theme  complies  hu  artfiil  songj 
Like  him  the  solitaiy  numbers  flow 
Weak,  trembling,  melancholy,  stiff,  and  stow. 
Not  so  young  Pyrrhus.  who  with  rapid  force 
Beats  down  embattled  armies  in  his  course: 
The  raging  youth  on  treoibling  Ifion  foils. 
Bursts  "her  strong  gates,  and  shakes  her  lofty  walls; 
Provokes  his  flying  courser  to  his  speed. 
In  full  career  to  charge  the  warlike  steed ; 
He  piles  tl^e  field  with  mountains  of  the  slain ; 
He  pourii,  he  storms,  be  thunders  thro'  the  pkin* 
In  this  the  poet's  justest  conduct  lies,  *^ 

Hlien  with  the  various  subjects  he  complies. 
To  sink  with  judgment,  and  with  judgment  rise. 
We  see  him  now,  remissive  of  hb  force. 
Glide  with  a  low,  and  inofiensive  course; 
Stript  of  the  gawdy  dress  of  words  he  goes. 
And  scarcely  lifts  the  poem  up  finom  prose : 
And  now  he  brings  with  loosen'd  reins  atong 
All  in  a  full  career  the  boundless  song  $ 
In  wide  array  luxuriantly  he  pours 
A  crowd  of  words,  and  opens  all  his  stores | 
The  lavbh  eloquence  redundant  flows,. 
Thick  as  the  flfHJces  of  the  winter-snows, 
When  Jove  invests  the  naked  Alps,  and  sheds 
The  silent  tempest  on  their  hoary  heads* 
Sometimes  the  godlike  fury  he  restrains. 
Checks  his  impetuous  speed,  and  draws  the  Kin*: 
Balanced  and  poiii'd,  be  neither  sinks  nor  squrs,    • 
Ploughs  the  mid  space,  and  steers  between  th» 

shores, 
And  shaves  the  confines ;  till,  all  dangers  past. 
He  shoots  with  joy  into  the  port  at  last  • 

For  what  remains  unsung ;  I  now  declare 
Whal  claims  the  poet's  last  and  strictest  care. 
When,  all  adventures  past,  his  labours  tend 
In  one  contimied  order  to  their  end  ; 
When  the  proud  victor  on  his  conquest  smiles, 
And  safe  enjoys  the  trinmph  q(  his  toibj 
Let  him  by  timely  diflldence  be  aw'd, 
Nor  trust  too  soon  th'  unpolish'd  piece  abroad* 
Oh  !  may  his  rash  ambition  ne'er  inflame 
His  breast,  with  such  a  dangerous  thirst  of  fame  I 
But  let  the  terrour  of  disgrace  control    • 
The  warm,  the  partial  fondness  of  the  soul ; 
And  force  the  bard  to  throw  hb  passion  by. 
Nor  view  his  oflfspring  with  a  parent's  eye. 
Till  his'aflfections  are  by  junice  crost, 
And  all  the  fother  in  the  judge  is  lost 
He  seeks  his  friends,  nor  trusts  himself  alone. 
But  asks  their  judgment,  and  resigns  his  own; 
Begs  them,  with  urgent  prayers,  to  be  sincere. 
Just  and  exact,  and  rigidly  severe  f 
Due  verdict  to  pronounce  on  every  thought. 
Nor  spare  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  foult ; 
But,  <bent  against  himself,  and  strictly  Bice{  - 
He  thanks  each  critic  tkat  detocla  a  ?ioe  ;  > 
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Umi*  cbftrg'd  wifh  wbat  hb  jadgmeiit  can  defendy 
He  joins  the  partial  sentence  of  his  friend. 
The  piece  thrown  by ;  the  carefol  bard  reviews 
The  long^ibrgotten  labours  of  bis  Muse : 
Lo !  on  ail  skies  far  different  objects  rise, 
And  a  new  prospect  strikes  his  wondering  efe», 
Warm  from  the  brain,  the  lines  his  love  engross'd, 
Kow  in  themselves  their  former  selves  are  lost. 
Kow  his  own  laboan  he  begins  to  blame. 
And  blushing  reads  them  with  regret  and  shame. 
He  loaths  the  piece  $  condemns  it ;  nor  can  find 
The  genuine  stamp,  and  image  of  his.  mind. 
This  thought  and  that,  indignant  he  rejects; 
When  most  secure,  some  danger  he  suspecU ; 
Anxious  he  adds,  and  trembling  he  comets. 
Witb  kmd  severities,  and  timely  art. 
Lops  tlie  luxuriant  growth  of  every  part; 
Prunes  the  superfluous  boughs,  that  wildly  stray. 
And  cuts  the  rank  redundancies  away. 
Hius  armM  with  proper  discipline  he  stands*  . 
By  day,  by  night,  applies  his  haling  handf» 
Prom  every  line  to  wipe  out  every  blot. 
Till  the  whole  pieoe  is  guiltless  of  a  fisult. 
9ard  is  the  task,  but  needful,  if  srour  aim  . 
Tends  to  the  prospect  of  immortal  fame. 
If  some  nnfinish^d  numbers  limp  behind. 
When  the  warm  poet  rages  unconfin'd, 
Then  when  his  swift  invention  scorns  to  stay. 
By  a  full  tide  pf  genius  whiri*d  away ; 
He  brings  the  sovereign  cure  their  failings  claim. 
Confirms  the  ^kly .  and  supports  the  lame. 
Oft  as  the  seasons  roll,  renew  thy  pain. 
And  bring  the  poem  to  the  test  again. 
In  different  lights  th*  expression  must  be  rang'd. 
The  garb  and  coloun  of  the  words  be  changed. 
Witb  endless  care  thy  watchful  eyes  must  pierce, 
And  mark  the  parts  distinct  of  every  verse. 
In  this  persist ;  for  oft  one  day  denies 
The  kind  assistance  which  the  next  supplies; 
As  oft,  without  your  vigilance  and  care, 
Some  hnXtM  detected  by  themselves  appear. 
And  now  a  thousand  erroufs  you  explore. 
That  lay  involved  in  mantling  clouds  before. 
Oft,  to  improve  his  Muse,  the  bard  should  tr^, 
By  turns,  the  temper  of  a  different  sky. 
For  thus  his  genius  takes  a  different  face 
From  every  differnit  genius  of  a  place. 
The  soul  too  changes,  and  the  bard  may  find 
A  thousand  various  motkms  in  his  mind. 
New  gleams  of  light  will  every  moment  rise. 
While  fiom  each  part  the  scattering  darkness  flies. 
And,  as  he  alters  what  appears  amiss. 
He  adds  new  floweit  to  beautify  the  piece. 
But  here,  ev'n  here,  avoid  th'  extreme  of  such. 
Who  with  excess  of  care  correct  too  much : 
Wh^se  barbarous  hands  no  calls  of  pity  bound, 
While  with  th*  infected  parts  they  cut  the  sound, 
-  And  make  the  cure  more  dangerous  than  the  wound; 
Till,  all  the  blood  and  spirits  drained  away, 
The  body  sickens,  and  the  part»  decay; 
The  native  beauties  die,  the  limbs  appear 
Bough  and  deform'd  with  one  continued  scar. 
Vo  ftst  determined  number  I  eiyoin, 
But  when  some  years  shall  perfect  tiie  design, 
Keflect  on  life ;  and,  mindful  of  thy  span. 
Whose  scanty  limit  bounds  the  days  of  man, 
Wide,o*er  the  spaeions  world,  without  delay. 
Permit  the  ihush'd  piece  to  take  its  way  ; 
Till  all  mankind  admires  the  heavenly  song. 
The  tbent  Of  every  hind  and  evei7  tMigne. 


See !  thy  pleas'd  friends  thy  q»reading  glory  drawi^ 
Each  with  his  voice  to  fwell  the  vast  applause; 
The  vast  applause  shall  reach  the  starry  frame. 
No  years,  no  ages,  shall  obscure  thy  faime. 
And  Earth's  last  ends  shall  hear  thy  darlii^r  n*i|Mii 
Shall  we  then  doubt  to  scorn  all  woridly  views. 
And  not  prefer  the  raptures  of  the  Muse  ? 
Thrice  happy  bards!  who^  taught  by  Heaven, 

obey 
These  rules,  and  follow  where  they  lead  the  way  ; 
And  hear  the  foithful  precepts  I  bestow'd. 
Inspired  with  rage  divine,  and  labouring  with  the 

god. 
But  art  alone,  and  human  means,  mnst  CeiH, 
Nor  these  instructive  precepts  will  prevail. 
Unless  the  |ods  their  present  aid  supply. 
And  look  with  kind  indulgence  from  the  sky. 
I  only  pointed  out  the  paths  that  lead 
The  panting  youth  to  steep  Parnassus*  head  ; 
And  show'd  the  ti^neful  Muses  from  afar, 
Mhct  in  a  solemn  choir,  and  dancing  there. 
Thither  forbidden  by  the  fates  to  go^ 
I  sink  and  grovel  in  the  world  below. 
Deterr'd  by  them,  in  vain  I  labour  up. 
And  stretch  these  hands  to  grasp  the  distant  top. 
Enough  for  me,  at  distance  if  I  view 
Some  bard,  some  happier  bard,  the  path  porsne; 
Who,  taught  by  me  to  reach  Parnassus'  crown. 
Mounts  up,  and  calls  hn  slow  companions  oo. 
But  yet  these  rules,  perhaps,  these  humble  lays. 
May  claim  a  title  to  a  share  of  praise ; 
When,  in  a  crowd,  the  gathering  youths  shall 

bear 
My  voice  and  precepts  with  a  willing  ear ; 
Close  in  a  ring  shall  press  the  listening  throng. 
And  learn  finom  me  to  regulate  their  song. 
Then,  if  the  pitying  fates  prolong  my  breath. 
And  from  my  3^oth  avert  the  dart  of  Death  ; 
Whene'er  I  sink  in  life's  declining  stage^ 
Trembling  and  fainting  on  the  verge  df  age. 
To  help  their  wearied  master  shall  they  mn. 
And  lend  their  friendly  hands  to  guide  him  oo ; 
Through  blooming  groves  his  tardy  progress  wait. 
And  set  him  gently  down  at  Phoebus'  gate. 
The  while  he  sings,  before  the  hallow'd  shrine. 
The  sacred  poets,  and  the  tuneful  Nme. 
Here  then  in  Roman  numbers  will  we  rise. 
And  lift  the  fome  of  Virgil  to  the  skies ; 
Ausonia's  pride  and  boast;  who  brings  along 
Strength  to  my  lines,  and  spirit  to  my  song : 
Pint  how  the  mighty  bard  transportCNl  o'er 
The  sacred  Muses  from  the  Aonian  shore ; 
Led  tbe  fair  sisters  to  th>  Hesperian  plains. 
And  sung  in  Roman  towns  the  Grecian  strains; 
How  in  his  youth  to  woods  and  groves  he  fled. 
And  sweetly  tun'd  the  soft  Sicilian  reed  i 
Next,  how,  in  pity  to  th'  Ausonian  swains. 
He  rais'd  to  Heaven  the  honoun  of  the  plaint; 
Rapt  in  Triptolemus's  car  on  high. 
He  scatter'd  peace  and  plenty  from  the  sky  ; 
Fir'd  with  his  country's  fiune,  with  loud  alanni^ 
At  last  he  roos'd  all  Latium  up  to  arms ; 
In  just  array  the  Phrygian  troops  bestow'd, 
And  spoke  the  voice  and  language  of  a  god. 
Father  of  verse !  fhxn  whom  oor  honours  sprhigi 
See !  from  all  parts,  our  bard«  attend  their  king ; 
Beneath  thy  banners  reng'd,  thy  fiune  incij|ase^ 
And  rear  pmud  trophies  fhxn  the  sppils  of  Qreeo^ 
Low,  in  EJysian  fields,  her  tuneful  Uiroog 
B«w  t/9  thy  Jaoreli,  and  adore  thy  so^gt 
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On  tbee  alone  thy  country  turns  her  eyes  ; 
On  thee  her  poets'  future  fame  relies. 
See !  how  in  crowds  they  court  thy  aid  divine 
(For  all  their  honours  but  depeud  on  thine) ; 
Tauf^ht  from  the  womb  thy  numbers  to  reheane. 
And  sip  the  balmy  sweets  of  every  vene. 
ITnrivallM  bard  !  all  ages  shall  decree 
The  first  unenvy'd  palm  of  fame  to  thee; 
Thrice  happy  bard  \  thy  boundless  glory  ilief, 
Wb^re  never  mortal  must  attempt  to  rise ; 
Such  heavenly  numbers  in  thy  song  we  hear, 
And  more  than  human  accents  charm  the  ear  t 
To  thee,  his  darling,  Phcebus'  hands  impart 
His  soul,  his  genius,  and  immortal  art. 
What  help  or  merit  in  these  rules  are  shown. 
The  youth  must  owe  to  thy  support  alpoe. 
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The  youth,  whose  wandering  feet  with  eare  I  led 
Aloft,  o'er  steep  Parnassus'  sacred  head ; 
Taught  from  thy  great  example  to  explore 
Those  arduous  paths  which  thou  hast  trod  before* 
Hail,  pride  of  Italy  !  thy  countr3r's  grace ! 
Hail,  glorious  light  of  all  the  tuneful  race  I 
For  whom,  we  weave  the  crown,  and  altars  raise  ; 
And  with  rich  incense  bid  the  temples  blaze ; 
Our  solemn  hymns  shall  still  resound  thy  praise* 
Hail,  holy  bard,  and  boundless  in  renown  1 
Thy  fame,  dependent  on  thyself  alone. 
Requires  no  song,  no  numbers,  but  thy  own. 
Look  down  propitious,  and  my  thoughts  inspire; 
Warm  my  chaste  bosom  with  thy  sacred  fire  ! 
Let  all  thy  ^mcs  with  all  their  raptures  roll, 
I  X)eep  in  iii^y  breast,  and  kindle  all  my  soul  1 
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Few  memoirs  hare  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  able  translator  of  Horace  and 
Demosthenes.  He  was  of  Irish  extraction^  if  not  bom  in  that  kingdom ;  where  his 
father  was  a  dignified  clergyman,  and,  among  oflier  preferments,  held  the  rectory  of 
St  Mary,  DuUin,  from  which  he  was  rejected  by  the  court  on  account  of  his  Tory 
principles.  His  son,  our  author,  was  also  educated  for  the  church,  and  obtained  a 
doctor's  degree.  His  edition  of  Horace  made  his  name  known  in  England  about  the 
year  1743,  and  raised  him  a  reputation,  as  a  classical  editor  and  translator,  which  no 
subsequent  attempts  have  been  able  to  diminish.  Dr.  Johnson,  many  years  after 
other  rivals  had  started,  gave  him  this  praise:  "  The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  never 
can  be  properly  translated ;  so  much  of  the  excellence  is  in  the  numbers  and  the 
expression.  Francis  has  done  it  the  best:  I^l  take  his,  five  out  of  six,  against  them 
all.'' 

Some  time  after  the  publication  of  Horace,  he  appears  to  have  come  over  to 
England;  where,  in  1753,  he  published  a  translation  of  part  of  the  Orations  of 
Demosthenes,  intending  to  comprise  the  whole  in  two  quarto  volumes.  It  was  a 
matter  of  some  importance  at  that  time  to  publish  a  large  work  of  this  kind,  and  the 
author  had  the  precaution  therefore  to  secure  a  copious  list  of  subscribers.  Un* 
fortunately,  however,  it  had  to  contend  with  the  acknowledged  merit  of  Leland's 
Translation ;  and,  allowing  their  respective  merits  to  have  been  nearly  equal,  Leiand's 
bad  at  least  the  priority  in  point  of  time,  and,  upon  comparison,  was  preferred  by  the 
critics,  as  being  more  free  and  eloquent,  and  less  literally  exact  This,  hpwever,  did 
hot  arise  fit)m  any  defect  in  our  author's  skill,  but  was  merely  an  errour,  if  an  errour 
at  all,  in  judgment:  for  he  conceived  that  as  few  liberties  as  possible  ought  to  be 
taken  with  the  style  of  his  author,  and  that  there  was  an  essential  difference  between 
a  literal  translation,  which  only  he  considered  as  faithful,  and  an  imitation,  in  which 
we  can  never  be  certain  that  we  have  the  author's  words  or  precise  meaning.  In  the 
year  1755^  be  completed  his  purpose  in  a  second  voluide,  which  was  applauded  as  a 
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difficult  work  well  executed,  and  acceptable  to  every  friend  of  genius  and  literatbfe  i 
but  its  success  was  by  no  means  correspondent  to  the  wishes  of  the  author  or  of  his 
frietidi. 

The  year  before  the  firitt  volume  of  bis  Demo^enes  apfjeared,  he  determined  to 
littempt  the  drama,  and  his  first  essay  wad  a  tragedy,  entitled  Eugenia.  This  is 
professedly  an  adaptation  of  the  French  Cenie  to  English  feelings  and  habits,  but  it 
had  not  much  success  on  the  stage.  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  son» 
observes,  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  have  succeeded  so  well;  considering  how  long 
our  British  audiences  had  been  accustomed  to  murder,  racks,  and  poison,  in  every 
tragedy:  yet  it  affected  the  heart  so  much,  that  it  triumphdi  over  habit  and  pr^udice. 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  says  that  the  boxes  were  crowded  till  the  sixth  night,  when 
the  pit  and  gallery  were  totally  deserted,  and  it  was  dropped.  Distress  without 
death,  he  repeats,  was  not  sufficient  to  a£fect  a  true  British  audience,  so  long 
accustomed  to  daggers,  racks,  and  bowls  of  f^isbn;  contrary  to  Horace's  rule,  Uiey 
desire  to  see  Medea  muider  her  children  on  the  stage.  The  sentiments  were  too 
delicate  to  move  th^m :  and  their  hearts  were  to  be  taken  by  storm,  n6t  by  parley. 

In  1754,  Mr.  Francis  brought  out  another  tragedy  at  C^eiit-Garden  theatre, 
cntided  Constantine,  which  was  equally  ansiicoessfiil,  but  aj^pears  to  have  sufierctl 
principally,  by  the  improper  distribution  of  the  parts  among  the  acton.  This  he 
alludes  to,  in  the  dedication  to  Ic^d  Chesterfield,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted;  and  intimates,  at  the  same  timej  that  these  disappointmeotB  had 
induced  him  to  take  leave  of  the  stage. 

During  the  political  contests  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  r^igni  he  employed 
his  pen  in  defence  of  government,  and  acquired  the  patronage  of  lord  Holland) 
who  rewarded  his  services  by  the  rectory  of  Barrow  in  Sufibik^  and  the  chaplain- 
ship  of  Chelsea-hospital.  What  were  his  publications  on  political  topics,  as  they 
were  anonymous,  and  probably  dispersed  among  the  periodical  journals,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  They  drew  upon  him,  however,  the  wrath  of  Churchill,  who 
in  his  Author  has  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Francis  probably  overcharged  by  { 
spleen  and  envy.  Churchill  indeed  was  so  profuse  of  his  calumny,  that,  long  be- 
fore bfi  died,  his  assertions  had  begun  to  lose  their  value.  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
tended to  write  a  satirical  poem,  in  which  Francis  was  to  make  his  appearance  ai 
the  ordinary  of  Newgate.  The  severity  of  this  satire  was  better  understood  at  tha^ 
time,  when  the  ordinaries  of  Newgate  were  held  in  very  little  esteem,  and  ^me.  of 
them  were  grossly  ignorant  and  dissolute. 

Mr.  Francis  died  at  Bath,  March  5,  1773,  leaving  a  son,  who  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal,  and  is  now  sir  Philip  Fran^ 
K.  B.,  and  M.  P.  for  Appleby. 

Of  all  the  classical  writers,  Horace  is  by  general  consent  allowed  to  be  the  n|CM| 
difficult  to  translate;  yet  so  universal  has  been  the  ambition  to  perform  this  tad^ 
that  scarcely  an  English  ppet  can  be  named  in  whose  works  we  da  not  find  ,aofD( 
part  of  Horace.  These  efforts,  however,  have  not-  so  firequently  been  directed  is 
^ve  the  sense  and  local  meaning  of  the  author,  as  to  tranfiise  his  satire,  and  adapt 
il  to  modem  persons  a^d  times.  But  g[  the  few  who  haveadubitedlbe  wbokof 
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this  interesting  poet  in  an  Engli^  dress,  Mr.  Francis  has  Wh  n^fpipos^  to  bare 
iucceeded  best  in  that  which  is  most  difficult,  the  lyric  part,  and  likewise  to  have 
conveyed  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  original,  in  the  Epistles  and  Satires,  with 
least  injury  to  the  gedius  of  the  author.  In  his  preface,  he  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  Dr.  Dtinkin,  a  poet  of  some  celebrity,  and  an  excelletit  cla;8sical 
kholar. 

While  Horace  is  accounted  the  most  difficult,  he  is  peiliaps  of  all  Littin 
authors  the  most  popular;  and  accordingly  we  finid  more  frequent  quotations  from 
him  thaii  ftom  any  bther.  He  is  in  Latin  what  F^ope  is  in  English;  and  the 
reason  is  honourable  to  his  talents,  to  the  refinement  and  elegance  of  his  senti-* 
ments,  and  to  the  universal  range  he  took  through  the  extensive  provinces  of 
manners,  ihorals,  and  criticism.  He  was  contemporary  with  Virgil  and  Vafiiis, 
by  whose  means  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Msecenas  and  Augustus.  To  Me- 
cerias,  he  was  so  warmly  attached,  that  it  has  been  supposed,  but  not  on  suffi* 
eient  authority,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  order  to  follow  his  generoui 
{>atron.  It  is  certain  that  he  died  soon  after  Msecenas,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  age^  and  in  the  year  eighth  before  the  Christian  enw 
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Tub  worics  of  Horace  have  been  always  nunibered  among  the  most  Taluable  remains  of  aniiquity*  If 
We  may  rety  upon  the  judgment  of  his  commentators,  be  has  united  in  his  lyric  poetry  the 
Enthusiasm  of  Pindar,  the  majesty  of  Alcsus,  ihe  tenderness  Of  Sappho,  and  tde  charming  levities  of 
Ahacreon.  Yet  he  has  beauties  of  his  own  genius,  his  own  manner,  tliat  form  his  peculiar  character* 
Many  of  his  odes  are  varied  with  irony  and  satire;  with  delicacy  and  humour;  with  ease  and  pleasant* 
ry.  Some  of  them  were  written  in  the  first  heat  of  imagination,  when  circudisiances  of  time,  places, 
persons,  were  strong  upon  him.  In  others,  he  rises  in  full  poetical  dignity ;  sublime  in  sentiments, 
bold  in  allusions,  and  proftise  of  figures;  frugal  of  words,  curious  in  his  choice,  and  happily  yentaroua 
in  his  use  of  them;  pure  in  his  diction,  animated  in  his  expressions,  and  harmonious  in  hb  numbers; 
artful  in  the  plans  of  his  poems',  re^lar  iii  their  conduct,  and  happy  in  their  execution.  Surely  the 
best  attempts  to  translate  so  various  an  author,  will  require  greai  indul^ce,  and  any  tolerable 
•uccess  may  deserve  it  But  perhaps  we  shall  better  see  the  vaHety  of  our  poet's  genius  by  consider- 
ing, if  such  an  expression  may  be  forgiven,  the  various  genins  of  lyric  poetry. 

In  the  tirst  ages  Of  Greece,  the  lyric  Muse  was  particularly  appointed  to  celebrate  the  prais«s  of  the 
iods  and  iieroes  in  their  festivals.  The  noblest  precepts  df  philosophy  were  enlivened  by  music,  and 
Animated  by  the  language  of  poetry,  while  ireason  governed  the  raptures,  which  a  religious 
enthusiasm  inspired.  We  may  therefore  believe,  that  nothing  could  enter  into  its  compositiousj  but 
what  was  chaste  and  Correct,  f^wful  and  sublime,  while  it  was  employed  in  singing  the  praises  of  gods, 
iind  immortalising  the  actions  of  men ;  in  supporting  the  sacred  truths  of  religion,  and  encouraging  the 
practice  ci  moral  virtue.  Such  was  itii  proper,  natural  character.  But  it  toon  lost  this  original  ex- 
cellence, and  became  debased  to  every  light  description  of  love,  dances,  feasts,  gallantry,  and 
wine.  In  this  view  it  may  be  compared  to  one  of  ito  first  masters,  who  descended  (idtiording  to 
an  expression  of  Quintilian)  into  sports  and  loves,  although  naturally  formed  for  nobler  subjects. 

Yet  this  alteration,  though  it  lessened  iu  natural  dignity,  seems  to  have  added  to  that  pleasing  va- 
riety, to  which  no  other  poetry  can  pretend.  For  when  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  persons,  who 
first  cultivated  the  different  kinds  of  poems,  gave  to  each  kind  those  numbers,  whi^h  seemed  most 
proper  ibr  it ;  as  lyric  poetry  had  giVen  birth  to  all  sorts  of  verse,  so  it  presfehred  to  itself  all  the 
'  toeasures  of  which  they  are  coihpdsed,  the  pentameter  alone  excepted.  Thus  H  Variety  of  subjects  is 
Agreeably  maintained  by  a  Variety  of  ntidabers,  and  they  liave  both  contributed  to  that  free,  onboiroded 
ipirit,  which  forms  the  peculiar  character  of  lyric  poetry. 

In  this  freedom  of  spirit  it  disdains  to  mark  the  transitions,  which  pitseife  a  coooection  in  all  other 
Writings,  and  which  naturally  conduct  the  mind  froih  one  thought  to  another.  From  whence  it 
Inust  often  happen,  that  while  a  translator  is  gnunmatically  explaining  his  author,  and  opening  bit 
teaioning,  that  genius  and  manner,  and  boldness  o^  thinking,  which  are  efiects  of  an  immediate  poetical 
cnthusiastn,  shall  either  be  wholly  lost,  or  greatly  dissipated  and  enfeebled. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  kind  of  poetry  was  the  ^t  that  appeared  in  Rome,  as  it  was  the  firftt 
tittt  was  known  iU  €Sreece,  and  was  used  in  the  same  Subjects  bj  the  Romans,  while  they  had  not  yet 
any  correspondence  With  Greece  and  her  learning.  However,  it  continued  in  almost  its  first  rudeness 
•ntil  the  Augustan  age,  when  Horice,  improVed  by  itading  and  imitating  the  Grecian  poets,  carried 
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it  at  once  to  tts  perfection,  and,  in  the  jodgqient  of  Quintilian,  ir  almost  the  only  Latin  lyiic  poet 
worthy  of  being  read. 

If  we  should  inquire  into  the  state  of  lyric  poetry  among  Englisb  writers,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  con- 
(Sns^  that  their  taste  was  early  vitiated,  and  their  judgment  unhappily  misguided,  by  the  too  great 
success  of  one  man  of  wit,  who  first  gave  Pindar's  name  to  a  wild,  irregular  kind  of  TersiAeatioD^  oC 
which  there  is  not  one  instance  in  Pindar.  All  his  numbers  are  exact,  and  all  his  strophes  regiilar. 
But  from  the  authority  of  Cowley,  ««pported  by  an  inconsiderate  imitation  of  some  other  emineBt 
writers,  every  idler  in  poetry,  who  4ias  not  strength  or-^industry  sufiicient  to  confine  his  rhymes  and 
numbers  to  some  constant  form  (which  can  alone  give  them  real  harmony),  makes  an  art  of  wander- 
ing, and  then  calls  bis  work  a  Pindaric  ode,  in  which,  by  the  same  justness  of  criticism,  his  imagilia- 
tion  is  as  wild  and  licentious  as  his  numbers  are  loose  and  insular.  , 

To  avoid  this  fault,  all  the  measures  in  the  following  translation  art  constantly  maintained  ^roogh 
«ach  ode,  except  in  the  Carmen  Seculare.  But  it  may  be  useless  to  excuse  particulars,  when  possibly 
the  whole  poem,vin  its  present  form,  may  be  condemned.  Yet  by  foreignen  it  has  been  called  Mr. 
8anadon*s  master-piece;  and  since  the  odes  of  Horace  are  certainly  not  in  that  order  at  present,  w 
which  they  were  originally  published,  it  has  been  esteemed  an  uncommon  proof  of  his  critical  sagarily, 
to  have  reconciled  in  one  whole  so  many  broken  parts,  that  have  so  long  perplexed  the  best  oommc»> 
tators.  Yet  the  reader  Will  find  some  iteration  of  Mr.  Sanadon^s  plan,  for  which  the  translator  ii 
bhfig^d  to  the  learned  and  reverend  Mr.  Jones,  who  lately  published  a  very  valuable  editiba  '«t 
'  Horace. 

Although  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  our  author's  measnres,  yet  the  form  of  his  strOfAes  hm 

tieen  6ften  imitated,  and,  in  general,  there  will  be  fo^ind  a  greater  number  of  different  stanzas  in  tin 

'  translation,  than  in  Ihe  originaL    One  advantage  there  is  peculiar  to  English  stanzas,  that  some  «C 

'  them  have  a  natural  ease  and  fluency ;  others  seem  formed  for  humour  and  pleasantry;  while  a  tlnhl 

kind  has  a  tone  of  dignity  and  solemnity  proper  for  sublimer  subjects.    Thus  the  measures  and  form  «f 

rihe  stanza  will  often  show  the  design  and  cast  of  the  ode. 

In  the  translation  it  has  not  only  been  endeavoured  to  give  the  poet's  ieaeni  meaning,  but  to 
'  'preserve  that  force  of  expres^n,  in  which  his  peculiar  happiness  consists,  an/that  boldness  of  epithets, 
for  which  one  of  his  commentators  calls  him  wonderful,  and  almost  divine.  Many  odes,  especially  in 
the  first  book,  have  little  more  than  choice  of  words  and  harmony  of  nXimbers  to  make  them  not  un- 
worthy of  their  author;  and  although  these  were  really  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  translation,  y^ 
they  will  be  certainly  least  entertaining  to  an  English  reader.  In  the  usual  manner  of  paraphrase  or 
imitatioa»  it  had  not  been  impossible  to  have  given  them  more  spirit,  acconling  to  the  taste  of  many  a 
'teodem  critic,  by  enlarging  the  poet's  design,  and  adding  to  hb  thoughts;  but,  however  haidy  the 
translator  may  seem  by  his  present  adventurous  undertaking,  this  was  a  presumption,  of  which  he  was 
Tery  little  capable. 

It  would  be  a  tedioos,  useless,  and  ill-natured  labour,  to  point  out  the  foults  in  other  ver^ons  of  oar 
poet.  Let  ns  rather  acknowledge,  that  there  are  excellent  lines  in  them,^of  which  the  present  trans- 
lator lias  taken  as  many  as  he  could  use  upon  his  plan,  and  wishes,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  they  conid 
'  be  found  to  exceed  a  hundrcxL 

Yet  still  the  for  more  valuable  parts  of  our  author  remain  to  be  considered.  If  in  his  Odes  he 
ftppears  with  {dl  the  charms  and  graces  and  ornaments  of  poetry,  in  his  Epistles  and  Satires  he 
lives  us  the  noblest  precepU  ot  philosophy,  that  ever  formed  the  human  heart,  or  impioyed  the 
nndetstanding.  He  tells  us,  that.  Homer  shows  in  a  clearer  and  more  persuasive  manner  the 
beauty  and  advantages  of  virtue,  the  deformity  and  dangers  of  vice,  than  even  the  StMC  and 
Academician  philosophers.  Yet  the  morality  of  Homer  is  confined  to  politics;  to  the  vlrtaes  or 
vii^es  of  princes,  upon  whom,  indeed,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their  j^ec^le  depends.  Sot 
in  the  morality  of  Horace,  the  happiness  and  misery  of  all  human  kind  are  interested.  Here  the 
gratitnde  and  affection  due  to  a  good  lather  for  his  care  and  tendemen  ara  impressed  npon  the 
child.  Here  we  are  ttu|;ht,  fliat  real  greatness  does  not  arfse  firom  the  accidwit  of  being  nobly 
bom,  or  descended  from  a  race  of  titled  ancestors.  We  most  imitate  those  virtues,  to^whkh 
they  were  Ind^tikl  for  their  dtfes.    Such  are  the  sentiments  of  our  poet's  philosophy. 

If  his  religion  wi^  a  ttibject  for  our  curiosity,  it  will  appear  to  l^ave  b^n  founded  npon  the 
best  feMoniBg  of  ^o'  human  tm^iVtabding.    fie  asserts  a  supreme  Being;  with  that  m^  '4^ 
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of  kla,  9ode  nil  mitfuf  generator  ip^o,  nee  riget  qqicqium  simile  aut  8efiuiidui%  ^foo)  thit 
B«tiiig  all  others,  both  gods  and  meo,  received  their  existence,  and  upon  him^  they  ^ep^ad  fof 
the  contiQuance  of  it.  But  at  crecids,  and  practice  too  frequeotly  difler,  it  i»  aclmowledgocl^  that  QQf 
po«t,  although  not  professedly  the  clii>ciple  of  any  particular  school,  in  general  lived  an  Epicurean^ 
Such  a  iieligion  was  happily  suited  to  tha  patnrai  indolence  of  his  disposition,  the  carcl^es^ness  of 
his  tfsmper,  and  the  comptaionable  gaiety  qf  hia.  humour.  Yet  f«  find  him  honest,  jost,  bumana, 
and  good-natured ;  firm  in  his  ff-iendships ;  grateful,  without  flattery,  tq  tlM^  bounty  of  Mscepas^ 
and  wisely  contented  with  the  fortune  which  he  had  the  hpnour  of  receiving  firom  his  illustriouf 
patron.  An^ng  the  namerous  authors  of  antiquity,  others,  jfexhaps,  may  b«  n^ora  ac^uredi,  Qf 
esteemed  ;  none  more  amiable,  more  worthy  to  be  beloved. 

^^lle  difllculty  of  translating  this  part  of  his  works  arises  in  general  from  the  frequent  translations  of 
lines  in  Grecian  writers,  and  parodies  on  those  of  his  contemporaries;  from  his  introducing  new  cha- 
racters on  the  scene,  and  changing  the  speakers  of   his  dialogues;   from   his   not  marking  bis 
transitions  from  thought  to  thought,  but  giving  them  as  they  lay  in  his  mind.    These  unconnected 
transitions  are  of  great  life  and  spirit ;  nor  should  a  translator  he  too  coldly  regular  in  supplying 
^^^the  connection,  since  it  will  be  a  tame  performance,  that  gives  us  the  sense  of  Horace,  if  it  be  not 
^      .  ^iven  in  his  peculiar  manner. 
^fc*        •  ',  As  bis  editors  have  often  perplexed  the  text,  by  altering  the  measures  of  our  author  for  the  sake  of  a 
,  '  mff^  musical  cadence ;  so  they,  who  have  imitated  or  translated  him  with  most  success  in  English, 

fceni  to  ha^  forgotten,  that  a  carelessness  of  numbers  is  a  peeuUar  part  of  his  character,  which  ought 
to  b4f  reserved  almost  as  faithfully  as  his  sentiments. 
^fH  fs  genius,  and  justly  numbered  amongst  the  fountains  of  the  sublime.     Expression  in  poetry  it 
j  ^at  Owuring  in  painting,  which  distingubhes  a  master's  hand.     But  the  misfortune  of  our  translators 

I  is,  that  they  have  only  one  style  ;   and  Consequently  all  their  authors.  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid, 

i  are  cool^led  to  speak  in  the  same  numbers,  and  the  same  unvaried  expression.    The  free-bom 

spirit  of  |Metry  is  confined  in  twenty  constant  syllables,  and  the  sense  regularly  ends  with  every  second 
I  ^  ."^  ^fll^  ti  if  the  writer  had  not  strength  enough  to  support  himself,  or  courage  enough  to  venture  into  a 

K  \       This  unclassical  kind  of  versification  would  be  particularly  most  unnatuiral  in  a  translation  of  Horace. 

y   It  would  make  him  argue  in  couplets,  and  the  persons  of  his  dialogues  converse  almost  in  epigrams. 

♦     ,         The  translator  has  therefore  followed  the  sense  in  one  unbroken  period.     He  has  often  endeavoured  to 

,  ^      '  imitate  the  prosaic  cadence  of  his  author,  when  he  could  with  much  more  ease  have  made  him  appear 

*    ^  ^ .     like  a  modem  original.     He  has  run  the  lines  into  each  other,  as  he  believes  it  the  best  manner  of  pre- 

•'  •  ^     serving  that  loose,  prosaic  poetry,  that  negligence  of  numbers,  which  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  bit 

'  •  peculiar  beauties. 

If  ve  consider  the  poetical  spirit  and  numerous  variety  of  measures  in  bis  Odes,  we  may  believe  tbit 
careless  versification  in  his  Satires  was  not  an  effect  of  necessity,  but  of  judgment.  His  frequent  use  of 
proverbs  and  common  phrases ;  his  different  manner  of  expressing  the  same  sentiments  in  his  Odes  and 
Satires,  will  convince  us,  that  he  really  thought  a  satirist  and  a  poet  were  extremely  different 
characters ;  that  the  language  of  poetry  was  as  unnatural  to  the  morality  of  satire,  as  a  low,  familiar 
ttyle  to  the  majesty  of  an  epic  poem ;  or,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  that  the  Muse  of  satire  walks  on 
foot,  while  all  her  sisters  soar  into  the  skies. 

If  thiscriticisQ|bejust,  the  dispute  between  Juvenal  and  Horace,  with  regard  to  style,  may  with 
fase  be  decided.  In  Juvenal  the  vices  of  his  ag^are  shown  in  all  their  natural  hoirours.  He 
eommands  his  readers  ia  the  language  of  authority,  and  terrifies  them  with  images  drawn  in  the 
boldness  of  a  truly  poetical  spirit.  He  stands  li^e  a  priest  at  an  altar  sacrificing  to\  his  gods ;  but 
tven  a  priest,  in  his  wannest  zeal  of  religion,  might  be  forgiven,  if  he  confessed  so  much  humanity « 
•8  not  to  take  pleasure  in  hearing  the  groans,  and  searching  into  the  entrails  of  the  victim. 

There  it  a  kind  of  satire  of  such  malignity,  as  too  surely  proceeds  from  a  desire  of  gratifying  a 
constitutional  cruelty  of  temper.  The  satirist  tloes  not  appear  like  a  magistrate  to  give  sent^ce  on  thf 
Tieet  of  mankind,  bnt  like  an  executioner  to  slaughter  the  criminal.  It  was  the  saying  of  a  grca^ 
van,  that  he  who  hated  vice,  hated  mankind ;  but  certainly  he  does  not  love  ihem  as  he  ought,  who 
indulges  his  natural  sagacity  in  a  ^jsoemment  of  their  faults,  and  feels  an  ill-natured  pleasure  i^ 
aspotiog  tbcom  pablic  fiew* 
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Oar  author  wai  of  nriotiier  f[)irit ;  of  a  naturn!  chc(!TftiTneBS  of  temper ;  id  eseineii  6f  momiert, 
fuhkHied  by  the  politifness  of  courU  i  a  good  undcrstAnding,  improved  by  converting  *itb  mankind  ; 
a  quick  discernment  of  tboir  frailties,  bnt^  in  general,  so  happ^  an  art  of  coTTiectiiig  them,  thai  bo 
nsproves  TFithout  iiffendittg,  and  instructft  without  an  afiTirCtatlon  of  anpeTloritf,  He  pre«er»*«  a 
streiigth  of  rp^soning  npc<?S83ry  to  p«rgtiade^  without  thst  dogmatical  ftmoivness,  which  it  apt  t0 
disgast  or  disoblige.  He  has  this  advantage  over  the  ligid  satiftst,  that  we  receive  blm  into  our 
bosoms,  while  he  reasons  with  good-hnmour,  aud  corrects  in  the  Ungtiagre  of  friendship.  \;' Nor  will 
his  Satire*  be  less  tifiefo)  to  the  prr^irot  age,  than  to  tbat  in  which  thi?y  wcn^  written,  since  he  does 
not  <iraw  hij^  characters  from  particular  |ierMna|  l^ut  from  buman  nature  itiielf^  which  is  LnvsriabJj  the 
aanie  in  aU  agctf  and  c^untii^s. 
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T  * 


ODE  I. 


TO   lCBC£!(Aii 

M  '  — ' '   ^h  fi9r  b  I  pfh  Ho  V  a  2e  spri  ngf 

C*  '  .  I'^triin  and  my  fi^iejiH, 

'Jri  wtioinmf  life,  my  iutte  ciepcdd; 
lij  tiontU  itr  CHympic  dust  to  pnll, 
To  turn  With  kindlmg  nhcHs  the  gtittl^ 
And  ifiiiii  tlu^  p-ihn,  vjctorious  prize!! 
£^a[t  a  ii»i}]rtjil  u>  the  &kiea. 

Tbii  man,  by  factic^n  and  ilebate, 
BaisM  ti*  the  first  emplo]^!  of  state  | 
Aoolher^  vho  from  Ubya's  pldn 
So'ei'pB  to  his  bam  the  VLrjouA  grain  ; 
A  third,  who  if  1th  uiiwearled  toil 
Ptou^bij  c  heerful  hja  pat(?nD^l  soil  j 
While  in  their  sevci^j  wtthe3>  bkict,  * 

Not  all  thc^wcialth  by  kings  posftest,  ^ 

Shu II  tcmpr,  with  fearful  souh^  to  bra^e 
The  teiToiiJia  of  the  foamy  wavA 

When  fond  the  winds  and  waters  i;^|r 
Wild  war  with  eJeinentalra^f  '"^Pp, 

The  inei  chant  prut^f  the  re  treaty  ^f  ' 

The  c^uiet  of  h\$  rnri^l  srafe ; 
Yet,  want  ontutorM  to  sustain ,       • 
Soon  rigs  hh  shattered  bAr^jTUtiin. 

No  moan  deli^ht^  pofiSCA«ifi  soaT, 
With  good  old  wine  ifcho  crtMpii  hi^  bowl  j 
"Whcree  party  i*evcls  are  bejfun 
Ere  half  the  eonrse  of  day  ht:  ron^ 
Nov,  by  Eome  fiacred  fouutain  l^id, 
Kow,  strt'tch'd  beneath  some  bowerin^  Kba4c4 

The  tentcti  camps  a  soldier  chaini, 
Tnjmpcis  and  fift^  his  bosom  vaim  ; 
Their  mingled  sonndg  with  joy  hc^ll  hear. 
Those  st^undfi  of  war,  whieh  mot  hen  fear. 

7'he  jftportsman,  chilTd  by  midnight  Jofe, 
Tor%i  ta  his  tenrter,  wotlded  love. 
Whether  his  faiLhfnl  honnds  pursue. 
And  hold  the  bounding  hind  in  view  ; 
Whf'lher  the  boar  his  hunters  foils, 
AemI  fo^mia^  bieidcf  Uie  >pr«adiP£  toiU^ 


An  »Ty^wn>athp  fait  leatn^'s  pH^t 
Kaises  Mspcerias  to  the  skied. 
The  breezy  grote,  the  tnazj  ponnd, 
Where  the  light  nymplis  and  iatyre  bcmnip 
If  there  tbe  bacred  Wine  inspire 
The  breath  lug  flute,  and  strike  the  lyre. 
There  let  me  Hje  my  last  relreatj 
Far  from  the  little  vulgar,  and  the  great 
But  if  yoy  rank  me  will*  the  choir. 
Who  tim*d  Willi  art  the  Oirecinii  lyre, 
Snift  to  the  noble^i  hetghti  of  ^m« 
Shalt  rise  t^y  poet's  deaihleis  i 


S 


ODE  IT. 


**  TO   AV€ilSTirW 

EwonGtt  of  snow  and  hall  ro  tf^mp«U  dtifr 
Have  poured  on  earth,  while  Heav^n'^  etcni.'tl  urt 
With  red  right  arm  at  hb  otm  temples  hnrVd 
HtB  thuiWIers,  and  alarmed  a  guilty  world. 

Lest  Fyrrha  should  again  with  pfaintirc  cHetA 
Behold  the  moti^ten  of  the  deep  arispi 
When  to  the  mountain  summit  Proteus  droy* 
lih  ^ea-boVn  herd,  and  where  the  wooillajid  dovt 

T  jtc  peri'h'd,  hi:if  wonted  ^at,  the  sealy  brood 
Entangkd  hung  upon  the  topmoKt  wood. 
And  every  timorogs  native  of  the  plain 
Migh-floatiijg  swarm  amid  the  tKMJudle>iS  main. 

We  saw,  push'd  tftackward  lo  his  native  source. 
The  yeilow  Tiber  roll  his  rapid  course. 
With  impious  ruin  tbreai*ning  Vesta*s  lane. 
And  the  great  monuments  of  Numa^s  icigii ; 

With  grief  and  rage  while  Ilia's  bfi^(r)m  glows ^ 
Boastful,  for  hf r  revenge,  his  »  atc-r^  rose: 
lA  now,  th'  uiorious  river  glides  away. 
So  J 'JVC  commands,  smooth -«inding  U>  thefca. 

And  yet,  less  uomerouA  by  tlieir  parents' crimeSp 
Our  sons  ahall  he»r^  shall  hti^r  to  latest  timeSj 
Of  Roman  arms  with  civil  gt>re  embruM^ 
Which  betti  r  had  the  PerFian  foe  subdued. 

Among  her  gnarfiian  gods,  what  pitying  power 
To  raise  her  sinking  state  shall  Rome  implore  } 
Khali  her  own  hallow^  virgin*'  earnest  prayer 
Harmonious  eharm  ofiended  Ve^ta'i  ear  ? 

To  «hom  f^lmll  Jove  asi^ign  to  purge  away 
The  Kuilty  deed  ?  fome  then,  brierht  god  ofdaj. 
But  gracious  veil  thy  ^bouldirs  bi^amy-hrigh^ 
Oh  1  f  «U  m  clou4»  t||  Uipjifieimblfi  tr|liU 
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Or  oome,  iveet  queen  of  smiles,  while  roand  thee 
rove, 
On  wantoo  wing,  the  powers  of  mirth  and  lore  ; 
Or  hither,  Mars,  thine  aspect  gracious  bend. 
And  powerful  thy  neglected  race  defend. 

Parent  of  Rome,  amidst  the  rage  of  fl|h^ 
Sated  with  scenes  of  bloQd,  t^y  derfce  4«*»Sl**H^ 
Thou,  whom  the  polish'd  ftetta,  the  noise  of  artJrt, 
And  the  stem  soldier's  frown  with  transport  wgrms : 

Or  thou,  fair  Maia*s  winged  son,  appear, 
And  hum?n  shape,  in  prime  of  manhood,  wear ; 
Declared  the  guardiapr  ofth'  idi^ieritfl  st«t^ 
Divine  avenger  of  gfeat'C«sir*8  fate :  ^ 

Oh !  late  return  to  Heav'n,  and  may  thy  reign 
With  lengthened  blepsiogs  fill  thy  wide  domain  j 
Nor  let  thy  people's  crimes  provoke  thy  flight. 
On  air  swift-rising  JU)  the  realms  of  light 

Great  prince  and  father  of  the  sUte,  receive 
The  noblest  triumphs  which  thy  Rome  can  give  j 
Nor  let  the  Parthian,  with  unpnnish'd  pride, 
Beyond  his  bounds^  O  CsMnir,  dare  to  ride  1 


ODE  Ut. 

TO  TBB  fuvf  w  wHictt  viacn.  saheo  to  atrbki. 
So  may  t^e  Cyprian  queen  divine. 
And  the  twio-ftvf ,  with  saving  lus^  shine  j 

So  may  the  father  of  the  wind 
All  others,  but  the  western  breezy  bind^ 

As  you.  deair  vessel,  safe  restore 
Xh*  entrusted  p\edge  to  th'  Athenian  shore. 

And  of  my  soul  3?e  partner  save. 
My  much  lov'd  Vifgi|,  from  the  raging  wave* 

Or  oak,  or  brass,  with  Uipleiold, 
Around  that  daring  mortal^s  bosom  rell'd. 
Who  firet  to  the  wild  ocean's  rage 
Ui^nchd  the  Wl  bar^i,  Vid  heavd  the  wiada«i|f««e 
r    TempeAitoua,  when  U^  South  descends 
Free  pitale,.aDd  with  the  North  cQnteodf ; 

Nor  fear*d  the  stars  portending  rain, 
Nor  ihe  loud  tyrant  of  the  western  main. 
Of  power  svpreme  the  storm  to  raise, 
'  Orcalmersmooththesoriaceoftheseai^ 
What  various  forms  of  death  could  fright 
The  man,  who  view'd  with  Oit,  unshaken  sight. 

The  floatiog  monsters,  waves  inflamM, 
And  rocks  for  shipwrecked  fleets  ill-iam'd  ? 

Jova  has  ihe  realms  of  earth  in  vain 
Divfdsd  by  th'  inhabiubleoia'm, 

If  ships  prpfcne,  with  faariesi  pride. 
Bound  o'er  th'  i^vieUble  tide. 

No  laws,  or  haiMa  or  divine, 
Can  the  prceumptuoM  race  of  man  CQnflae. 

Thus  from  the  Sun's  ethereal  beam 
When  bold  Proaetheo*  stole  th'  ealivening  Um0 

Of  levers  dive  a  f  hestly  brood, 
lltttlMii  onknown^  th'  unhappy  fraud  pofsa'di 

On  JEarth  their  borroui*  baleful  spre^. 
And  the  pale  noaarch  of  the  dead. 
Till  then  slow-moving  to  his  prey, 
Precipitateiy  rapid  swept  his  way. 

Thus  di^  the  veoturons  Cretan  dare 
To  tempt;  with  impious  wings,  the  void  of  air  ; 

Through  Hell  Aieides  urg'd  his  course : 
No  work  too  high  for  man's  audacious  force. 

Oor  feUy  would  attempt  the  skies. 
And  with  glgaJrtic  boWotw  hnpious  rise  ^ 

Nor  Jove,  pfovok'd  by  Mortal  pride. 
Can  lay  his  angiy  tbonderbolts  aside. 


ODE  nr, 

TO  sssmof* 

FiBicB  winter  melts  in  vernal  gates. 
And  grateful  zephyrs  fill  the  spreading  failf  | 

No  more  the  nlouohmao  |oyes  hb  fire. 
If  o  more  the  lamttfc  pe^de  their  stalls  desi^ 

While  eirth  Her  richest  verdure  yields. 
Nor  hoary  frosts  now  whiteq  o'er  the  fields. 
Now  joyous  through  the  verdant  meada. 
Beneath  the  rising  Moon,  fair  Venus  leads 

Hetytriousdkrice,  end' with  H^  train 
of  nymphs  and  modest  graces  shakes  the^^afn^ 

While  Vulcan's  glowing  breath  inspires 
The  toilsome  forge,  and  blows  up  all  its  fires. 

Now  crown'd  with  myrtle,  or  the  flowers 
Wfiicfi  the  pui  earth  from  her  free  bpsom  ponriy 

We'll  oflfer,  in  the  shady  grove. 
Or  lamb,  or  kid,  as  Pan  shall  best  appfove. 

With  equal  pace  impartial  fste 
Knocks  at  the  palace  as  the  cottage  |pate  {    . 

Nor  should  our  sum  of  life  extend     -    , 
Our  growing  hopes  beyond  their  destin'd  emi* 

When  sunk  to  PlutoWshidowy  coasts,    ^      «*, 
Opprest  with  darkness  and  the  fabled  gbofts^ 

No  more  t^e  dice  sEsll  there  as^gn. 
To  thee  the  Jovial  monavehy  of  wina 

No  more  shall  you  the  fsir  a^mire^  •* 

The  vifgins'  envy,  ahd  the  jrouth's  desist 


%'  b 


.*i. 


r 


ODE  V. 


TO  praaBiu 
Whilb  liquid  odours  round  him  breathe^ 
What  youth,  the  rosy  bower  beneath. 

Now  courts  thee  to.be  kind  ? 
Pyrrha,  for  who^e  unwary  heart 
Do  you,  thus  <frest  with  careless  art^ 

Your  yellow  tresaes  bind  ? 

How  often  shall  th*  unptaotia'd  yooth 
Of  alteed  gods,  and  iiynr'd  truth. 

With  tears,  alas !  complain  i 
How  soon  behold,  with  w<mderingey«f, 
The  black'stng  winds  tempestoons  ne^ 

And  scowl  along«ic  main? 

While,  by  his  easy  foith  betray'd. 
He  now  ei^oys  thee,  golden  maid. 

Thus  amiable  knd  kind ; 
He  fondly  hopes  that  vou  shall  prove 
Thus  ever  vacant  to  his  love. 

Nor  heeds  the  fnithlefs  wind. 

Unhappy  they,  to  whom,  untried, 
Youshiqe,  alast  in  beauty's  pride  ^    " 

While  I,  now  Mfe  (Ml  shore. 
Will  consecrate  the  tlictnr*d  storm, 
And  all  watf  grateful  vows  perfom^ 

To  Neptune's  isting  power. 


ODE  VL 

TO  ACR1Pr4. 

VAtms,  who  soars  on  Homer'swisg, 
Agrippa,  shah  thy  conquests  sing, 
Whate'er,  in^pir'd  by  his  commaa 
The  soldier  d^Pd  on  lea  or  land. 
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But  ict'nof  {ctlipt  witk  feeble  art 
jlchillef*  unreleotiag  heart, 
Kor  tagre  UlyMes  in  our  lmy» 
Pursues  hie  waoderiogs  thfoa^h  the  seat  ^ 
Nor  ours  in  tragic  straios  to  teil 
How  Pelops*  cruel  ofipriog  fell* 

The  Muse,  who  rules  th*  unwariike  lyre, 
Forbiditf  me  boldly  to  aspire 
To  thine  or  sacre<i  CsHar's  fame. 
And  hurt  with  feeble  song  the  tbemeb 

Who  can  describe  the  god  of  fight 
In  adannantiue  i^mioar  bright } 
Or  Merion  on  the  Trojan  shore 
With  dust,  how  glorious '  covered  o'er  } 
Or  DIomed,  by  Pallas'  aid. 
To  warring  gods  an  equal  made  ? 

But  whether  loving,  whetl^er  free, 
With  all  our  usual  levtty, 
l^ntaught  to  strike  the  martial  string, 
Of  feasts  and  virgin  fights  we  sing , 
Of  maids,  who,  whf^n  bold  love  assails. 
Fierce  in  their  anger— pare  their  naiU* 


ODE  VIL 


TO   MUNATIDS  PLAHCUt. 

Let  other  poets,  in  harmonious  lays. 
Immortal  Rhodes  or  Mitylene  praise. 
Or  Rphesus,  or  Corinth's  towery  pride, 
lOirt  by  the  rolling  main  on  either  side ; 
Or  Thebes,  or  Dtlphos,  for  their  gods  renown'd, 
Or  Tempo's  plains  with  flowery  honours  crowu'd. 

There  are,  who  sin?  in  everlasting  strains 
The  towers  where  wisdom's  virgin-goddess  reigns, 
And  ceaseless  tojiin?  court  the  trite  reward 
Of  olive,  pluck'd  by  every  vulgar  bard. 
For  Juno's  fame,  th*  u>mumber'd  tuneful  throng 
With  rich  Mycenae  grace  their  favourite  song. 
And  Argos  boast,  of  pregpnant  glebe  to  feed 
The  warlike  horse,  and  animate  the  breed : 
But  me,  nor  patient  Lacedssmon  charms,     » 
Nor  fair  Larissa  with  such  transport  warms. 
As  pure  Atbunea's  far-resounding  source. 
And  rapid  Anio,  headlong  in  his  course. 
Or  Tibur,  fencM  by  groves  fiom  solar  beami. 
And  fruitful  orchards  bathed  by  ductile  stceami. 

The  sonth  wind  often,  when  the  welXin  lowers, 
Sweeps  off  the  clouds,  nor  teems  perpetual  sbowert : 
So,  Plancus,  be  the  happy  wis()om  thine, 
To  end  the  cares  of  life  in  mellowM  wine; 
Whether  the  camp  with  banners  bright  displayed. 
Or  Tibar  hold  thee  in  its  thick-wrought  shade. 
When  Tauoer  from  his  sire  and  country  fled. 
With  poplar  wreaths  the  hero  crown'd  hb  head. 
Reeking  with  wine,  and  thos  his  friends  addressed, 
Deep  sorrow  brooding  in  each  anxious  breast: 
**  Bold  let  us  follow  through  the  foamy  tides. 
Where  Fortune,  better  than  a  fisther,  guides; 
Avaunf,  despair !  when  Teucer  calls  to  fame. 
The  same  your  augur,  and  yonr  guide  the  same. 
Another  Salamis,  in  foreign  cUme, 
With  rival  pride  shall  raise  her  head  snblime; 
So  Phosbuft  nods:  ye  rons  of  valour  true. 
Full  often  tried  in  deeds  of  deadlier  hue. 
To  day  wKh  wine  drive  every  care  away, 
To  morrow  tempt  again  the  boimdkis  lea.^ 


ODB  vin; 


Br  the  gods,  my  Lydia,  tell. 
Ah  !  why,  by  loving  him  kuowtll. 

Why  you  batten  to  destroy 
Young  Sybaris,  too  am'rous  boy  } 

Why  he  hates  tha  sunny  plain. 
While  he  can  sun  or  dost  sustain  h 

Why  no  more,  with  martial  pride. 
Does  he  among  bss  eqoala  ride ; 

Or  the  Gallic  steed  command 
With  bitted  curb  and  forming  band? 

More  than  viper's  baleful  blood 
Why  does  he  fear  the  yellow  flood  ? 

Why  detest  the  wreitler»»oil. 
While  firm  to  hear  the  aaanly  toil } 

Wljere  are  now  the  livid  icaw 
Of  sportive,  nor  inglorious,  wan. 

When  for  the  quoit,  with  vigoar  til 
Beyond  the  mwri,  his  hme  was  known > 

™i  OS,  why  this  fond  disguise. 
In  which  like  Thetis'  son  he  lic», 

Ere  unhappy  Troy  had  shad 
Her  funeral  sorrows  for  the  dead^ 

Lest  a  manly  dress  should  firo 
His  soul  to  war  and  carnage  diri^ 


ODKUL. 


TO  TRAtUaCHUI* 

Bbhold  Sk>racte*s  airy  height. 

See  how  it  stands  a  heap  of  snow  ; 
Behold  the  winter's  hoary  weight 

Oppress  the  labouring  woods  beknr  ^ 
And,  by  the  season's  icy  band 
CongeaVd,  the  faxy  rivers  stand. 
Now  melt  away  the  winter's  cold. 

And  larger  pile  the  cheerful  fire ; 
Bring  down  the  vintage  four-year-old. 

Whose  mellow'd  heat  can  mirth  inspire; 
Then  to  the  guardian  powers 'divine 
Careless  the  rest  of  life  resign : 

For,  when  the  warring  winds  arise. 

And  o'er  the  fervid  ocean  sweep, 
They  speak — and  lo !  the  tempest  diet ' 

On  the  smooth  besom  of  the  deep^ 
Unshaken  stands  the  aged  grove, 
And  feels  the  providence  of  Jove. 
To  morrow  with  its  cares  dospiaa. 

And  make  the  present  hour  yonr  own; 
Be  swift  to  catch  it  as  it  flies. 

And  score  it  up  as  clearly  won  ; 
Nor  let  your  youth  disdain  to  prove 
The  joys  of  dancipg  and  of  love. 
Now  let  the  grateful  evening  shade. 

The  public  walks,  the  public  park. 
An  assignation  sweetly  made 

With  gentle  whispers  in  the  dark: 
While  age  morose  thy  vigoar  sparea. 
Be  these  thy  pleasures,  these  thy  car^t. 
The  langli ,  that  from  the  comer  flies, 

The  sportive  fair-one  shall  betray; 
Then  boldly  snatch  the  joyfal  prisa^ 

A  ring  or  bracelet  tear  away, 
While  she,  not  too  severely  ooy. 
Struggling  sbaU  yield  tha  wilimf  tbf; 
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riUNCIS'S  TRANSLATION 


BTMH  TO  itnconr. 


1  tni^  ibe  god,  whoic  a^  rcfin'd 
^e  savage  race  of  btunan  kind. 
By  eloquence  their  paanons  cbann^d. 
By  exercise  their  bodies  formed  : 
Pail,  wingpd  messenger  of  Jore, 
And  all  tb'  immortal  powers  above  ; 
Sweet  parent  of  the  bending  lyre, 
Tby  praise  shall  all  iu  sounds  inspire. 

Aitfnl  and  cunning  to  opi^ceal, 
Whate'er  in  sportive  tb^  yo^  steal. 
When  ^om  the  god  who  gilds  the  pol^ 
Even  yet  a  boy,  his  herds  yon  stole. 
With  angry  voice  the  threat»|iing  powe? 
Bade  thee  the  firaudfol  prey  restores 
But  of  his  quiver  too  bc^'d, 
Pieas*d  with  the  theft  Apollo  smiltd^ 

You  were  ^  weaJthy  PHam't  |iW, 

When,  safe  from  Agamemnon's  pnde,      

Through  hostile  camps,  which  round  hmi  ipwad 
Tiieir  watchful  flre^  his  way  helped. 
Unspotted  spirits  you  consigo 
To  blissful  seats  aiyt  joys  divine, 
And,  poweiful  with  yottr  golden  wand,] 
The  light,  unbodied  crowd  cooimandi 
Thus  grai^ul  does  your  office  prove 
To  gods  below,  and  gods  abote. 


ODBXL 


^  l^V90V0i« 

SfKtvt  not,  Leuooooe,  to  pry 

Into  the  secret  will  of  fi^te, 
Korimj^oos  magic  vainly  try, 

lb  know  our  livesP  mioertam  date  j 

Whether  th*  indulgent  power  divine 
Hath  many  seasons  yet  in  store. 

Or  this  the  lat^  winter  thine, 
Which  broaks  its  waves  against  the  shore. 

Thy  life  with  wiser  arU  be  crown'd. 
Thy  filtei»d  wines  abundant  pour, 

The  lengthened  hope  with  prudence  bound 
Piaportioa'd  to  the  flying  hour; 

Even  while  we  talk  in  <»»l«»/^.  .  ^ 
Our  envious  minutes  wing  their  flight  y 

Then  swift  the  fleeting  P^^^JJ  ,•?.»*«! 
Nor  trust  tomorrow's  doubtful  hgnt. 


ODE  XIL 
uruv  TO  jova. 

What  man,  what  hero,  on  the  tuneful  lyre, 
Orsharp-ton»d  flute,  will  Clio  choose  to  raiM 
DeathloB  to  feme?  What  god  ?  whose  haUow»d 

The  sportive  image  of  the  voice,  [name. 

Shall  in  the  shades  of  Helicon  repeat. 
On  Pindus,  or  on  Hwnus,  ever  cool. 
From  whence  the  forests  in  confusion  rose 

T6  follow  Orpheus  and  his  song : 
He,  by  his  mother's  art,  with  soft  delay 

Could  stop  the  river's  rapid  lapse,  or  check 

The  winged  winds ;  with  springs  of  concord  sweet 

Powerful  tkelisteniDg  oaks  to  lead. 


Claims  not  th'  etenal  mn  hii  wonted  fnete? 
Awftil  who  reigns  o'er  gods  and  men  sopis— ^ 
Who  sea  and  earth— this  ttniversal  globe 

With  gmteful  Change  of  seasons  guldaes 
FnMn  whom,  no  being  of  superior  power. 
Nothing  of  equal,  second  glory,  qprmgs. 
Yet  first  of  ^1  hi»  progeny  divroe 

Immortal  honours  Palbs  daims : 
God  of  the  vine,  in  deeds  of  valour  bold. 
Fair  virgin-huntress  of  the  sayage  race. 
And  pbmbus,  diieftdful  with  unerring  daft. 

Nor  will  I  not  your  praise  proclaini- 
Aloides'  labours,  and  hit  Leda's  twins, 
Fam'd  for  the  rapid  xaoe,  for  wrestling  fomVl, 
Shall  grace  my  song :  soon  as  whose  star  beolftt 

Tbrough  the  fierce  tempest  shines  serene. 
Swift  firom  the  rpcks  dawn  foams  the  broken  smrgc^ . 
Calm  are  the  winds,  the  driving  clouds  dispefae^ 
And  all  the  threi^ning  waves,  fo  will  the  gods. 

Smooth  sink  upon  the  peaceful  deep. 
Here  stops  the  song,  doubtful  whom  next  to  pralic^ 
Or  Romulus,,  or  Noma's  peaceful  reign,  . 
The  haughty  ensigns  of  a  Tut)um's  throne. 

Or  Cato,  glorions  in  his  foJL 
Orateftil  in  higher  tone  the  Muse  shall  nof 
Tbe  fote  of  Regulus,  the  Scaurian  race, 
Md  Paulus,  'midst  th^  waste  of  CanDSs's  field. 

How  greatly  prodigal  of  life ! 
Form'd  by  the  hand  ^  penury  sevwe, 
In  dwellings  suited  to  their  small  demen% 
Fabricius,  Cnrius,  ml  Ckmillus  rose ; 

To  deeds  of  martial  glory  rose. 
Marcellus,  like  a  youthful  tree,  of  growth 
Insensible,  high  shoots  bis  spreading  fome. 
And  like  the  Moon,  the  feebler  fires  among. 

Conspicuous  shines  the  Julian  star. 
Satumian  Jove,  parent  and  guardian  gbd 
Of  h\iman  race,  to  thee  the  fiites  asngn 
The  pate  of  Csesar's  reign;  to  thine  alone 

Inferior  |et  his  empire  rise ; 
Whether  the  Parthian's  formidable  powers^ 
Or  fortbest  India's  oriental  sons. 
With  suppliant  pride  beneath  hii  triumph  foU^ 

Wide  o'er  a  willing  worid  shall  he 
Contented  reign,  and  to  tby  throne  shall  bead 
Submissive.'    Thou  in  thy  tremendous  car 
Shalt  shake  Olympus'  head,  and  at  our  groves 

Pdlttted,  hurl  thy  dreadfhl  bolts. 


ODE  XHL 

TO  I^YDIfi 


Ah!  when  pnTelepfaus  his chantas. 
When  on  bis  rosy  neck  and  waxen  arma^ 

Lydia  with  ceaseless  rapture  dwelk. 
With  jealous  spleen  my  glowing  bosom  swdls 

My  reason  in  confusion  flief, 
And  on  my  cfae^  th'  uncertain  colour  dies. 

While  the  dowQ-stealing  tear  betrays 
The  lingering  flame,  that  on  niy  vitals  preye. 

I  bora,  when  in  excess  of  wii^, 
Brutal,  be  soils  those  snowy  arms  of  thine. 

Or  on  thy  lips  the  fierce-fond  boy 
'  Impresses  with  his  teeth  the  furious  joy. 

If  yet  my  voice' can  reach  your  ear, 
Hope  not  to  find  bhn  constant  and  sinoere^ 

Cme!  who  hurts  the  fragrant  kiss. 
Which  Venus  bathes  with  quinteiieiiice  of  bliHb 
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Thrice  bappy  they,  vhom  love  unites 
lo  equml  ripuiTt,  and  shicere  delights. 
Unbroken  by  cooipUints  or  strife. 
Even  to  the  Utest  bonrs  of  life. 


pj)E  xiy; 

TO.  THE   BBPUBLIC. 

VvRAnt  ▼epsel !  shall  the  waves  agaifi 
Tumultuous  bear  thee  to  the  faithless  main  ? 
What  would  thy  madness,  thus  with  storms  td  sport? 
Cast  firm  your  anchor  in  th^  friendly  port     - 
Behold  thy  naked  de<^ks ;  the  wouttded  mast 
And  saif-yai^^an  beneatti  the  southern  blasts 
Kor  without  ropes  thy  keel  can  longer  brave 
The  rushing  fury  of  to'  imperious  wave : 
Torn  arc  thy  sails,  thy  guardian  gods  are  lost. 
Whom  you  might  call  in  future  tempests  tost 
"What  though  majestic  in  your  pride  you  stood 
A  noble  daughter  of  the  Pontic  wood, 
You  now  may  vamly  boast  an'  empty  nafnei 
Or  birth  conspicuous  ip  the  rolls  of  tame.  ' 
The  mariner,  "when  st6rms  around  him  rise, 
Ko  longer  on  a  painted  stem  relies. 
Ab !  yet  ^^e  ^eed,  lest  these  new  tempes^  s^reep 
W  spo^ive  mgc  thy  glories  to  the  deep.  ' '      '      ' 
Thou,  late  my  deep  anxiety  aud  fear, 
And  now  my  fond  desire  and  tender  care. 
Ah !  yet  Uke  heed,  avoid  those  fatal  seas 
That  roll  among  the  9hinin^  Cyclades, 


ODE  ^V. 


THI  PROPpiCY  OP  IIEREUS. 

Whbk  the  perfidious  shepherd  bore 
The  Spartain  dame  to  Asians  shore, 
^Kerens  the  rapid  winds  oppressed. 
And  calm'd  them  to  unwilling  rest. 
That  he  might  sing  the  dreadful  fate 
Which  should  fheir  guilty  loves  ^wa^t. 

'*  Fatal  to  PriaoA's  ancient  sway 
You  bear  th'  ill-omen'd  fair  away; 
For  soon  shall  Greece  in  arms  arise, 
Ikep-swom  to  break  thy  nuptial  ties. 
What  toils  do  men  and  horse  sustain  ! 
What  carnage  loads  the  Dardan  plain ! 
Palla^  preptere^  the  bounding  car. 
The  shield  and  helm*  and  rage  of  war. 

"  Though  proud  of  y«iu8  'guardian  care^ 
In  vain  you  comb  your  flowing  hair ; 
In  vain  you  sweep  th'  unwarlike  string. 
And  tender  airs  to  females  sing  ; 
for  though  the  dart  may  harmless  prove 
(The  dart  that  frigl)ts  the  bed  of  love)  j 
Though  you  escape  the  noise  of  fight,    ' 
Kor  AJBx  cad  o'ertake  thy  flight ; 
Yet  Shalt  thou,  infamous  of  lust. 
Soil  those  adulterous  hiiirs  in  dust 

"  Look  back  and  see,  with  furious  paoe, 
7*hat  ruin  of  the  Trcgan  race, 
Ulysses  drives,  and  sage  in  years 
Fam'd  Nestor,  hoary  chief,  appei^n. 
Intrepid  Teucer  sweeps  the  field. 
And  Sthenelus,  in  battle  skill'd  ^ 
Or  skill'd  to  guide  with  steady  rein. 
And  poor  his  chariot  o'er  the  plaiik 


Undaunted  Merion  shah  thou  fec|l; 
While  Oiomed,!  with  fttrious  steel. 
In  arms  superior  to  his  sire. 
Bums  after  tliee  with  martial  fire. 

•*  As  when  a  stfg  at  distafice  spiei 
Aprowliqg  yolf;  aghast  he  flfes. 
Of  pasture  heedless ;  so  shaU  you, 
g>«l>-BlHiting,  fly  when  they  pursue. 
Not  such  the  promises  you  made. 
Which  Helen's  easy  heart  beiray'd. 
Achilles'  fleet,  witl^  short  delay. 
Vengeful  protracU  the  fatal  day; 
But  when  t^' rolling  years  expire, 
Thy  Troy  shall  blaze  in  Gredao  fire.*! 


ODE  XVL 


X®  TfHDAllS. 

DAuprm,  whose  loveliness  the  bosom  waroptl 
More  than  thy  lovely  mother's  riper  charms, 
Qfve  to  my  bold  lampoons  what  fste  you  please* 
To  wasting  flames  condemn'd,  or  angry  seas. 

But  yet  remember,  nor  the  god  6f  wme. 
Nor  Pythian  Phcebus  from  his  inmost  shrine. 
Nor  Dindymene,  nor  her  priests  pbssest. 
Can  with  their  sounding  cymbals  shake  the  hreast 

Like  fprious  anger  in  its  i^oomy  vein. 
Which  neither  tempe^d  sword,  nor  raging  main. 
Nor  fire  wide-wasting,  nor  tremendous  Jove, 
Rushing  in  baleful  thunders  from  above, 

Can  tame  to  fear.  Thus  sings  the  poet's  lay-^ 
**  Prometheus,  to  infi^rm  his  nobler  cfay. 
Their  various  passions  chose  from  ev^ry  beast,    ' 
And  with  the  lion's  rage  insplr'd  the  human  bfeast*^ 

From  anger  all  the  tragic  horrours  rose. 
That  cru^h'd  Thyestes  with  a  weight  of  woes  ; 
Prom  hence  proud  cities  date  their  utter  &]ls. 
When,  insolent  in  ruin,  o'er  their  walb 

The  wrathful  soldier  drags  the  hostile  plough. 
That  haHghty  mark  of  toUl  overthrow. 
Me  too  in  youth  the  heat  of  anger  flr'd, 
And  with  the  rapid  rage  of  rhyme  inspir'd ; 

Bat  now,  repenUnt,  shall  the  Muse  again 
To  softer  numbers  tune  her  melting  strain,      ^ 
So  thou  recal  thy  ihreaU,  thy  wrath  control, 
Besume  thy  love,  and  give  me  back  my  souL 


ODE  XVIL 

TO  TTlflURIS, 

Pan  from  Arcadia's  hills  descends 

To  visit  oft  my  Sabine  seat. 
And  here  my  tender  goats  deflnnds 

From  sainy  winds,  and  summer's  fiery  heat. 

For  when  the  vales,  wide-spreading  round. 
The  sloping  hills,  and  polish'd  rocks. 

With  his  harmonious  pipe  resound. 
In  feariess  safety  graze  my  wandering  fiocki ; 

In  safety  through  the  woody  brake. 
The  latent  shrubs  and  thyme  explore. 

Nor  longer  dread  the  speckled  snake. 
And  tremble  at  the  martial  wolf  no  mofc^ 

Their  poet  to  the  gods  is  dear. 

They  love  his  piety  and  Muse, 
And  all  our  rural  honouite  hers 

Their  flow'ry  wealth  inMiod  thet  iball 
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Here  shall  yon  torn  AoBOreon'a  ]]rra» 

Beneath  a  thacjy  mountaia'a  brow» 
To  sing  frail  "Circe's  gui I ty  fire. 

And  chaste  Pen^el^'s  UAbtroHea  vovw 
Far  from  the  bofniog  d<^-8tar*s  rage 

Here  shall  you  quaff  our  harmlesa  wine  $ 
Nor  here  shall  Mars  intemperate  wage 

Rude  war  witbbim  who  rules  the  jovial  fine : 

Nor  Csnros'  bold  sfispicionsfear ; 

Not  on  thy  softinees  shall  he  lay 
His  desperate  hand^  thy  clothes  to  tear. 

Or  brutal  sqatch  thy  festal  crown  away« 


ODB  XVllU 


«a  YAairs* 


RotTKD  Cattlos*  wmllt,  or  in  Tibor's  rich  soil. 
To  pUnt  the  gM  vine  be  i«y  Varua*  first  toiV;  • 
For  God  hath  proposed  to  the  wretch  who^a  athirat. 
To  drink,  or  with  heart-gnawing  oares  to  be  curst 
Of  %ar,  or  of  want,  who  e^er  prates  oV  his  wine  ? 
For  'tis'thine^  fether  Bacchus  j  bright  Venus,  'tis 

thine, 
To  charm  all  his  cares.  Yet  that  do  one  may  pass 
The  ficcedom  and  mirth  of  a  teanperate  glass, 
Let  as  think  on  the  Lapiths^s  quarrels  so  dire, 
And  tluB  Thracians,  whom  wine  can  to  madness  in- 
spire: 
Insatiate  of  liquor  when  glow  their  full  vems, 
No,  distinction  of  vice  or  of  rirtue  remains. 

Great  god  of  the  vine,  who  dost  candour  appcof  a^ 
I  ne'er  will  thy  statues  profanely  remove; 
I- ne'er  will  Uiy  rites,  so  mysterious,  betray 
To  the  broad-glaring  eye  of  the  tale-telling  day. 
Oh !  stop  the  loud  qrmbal.  the  comet's  i^ma* 
Whose  aonnd,  when  the  Bacchanal's  bosom  it  whids, 
Arouses  self-love,  by  blindness  misled. 
And.  vanity,  Itftio^;  aloft  the  light  head. 
And  honour,  of  prodigal  spirit,  that  shows, 
Tkransparent  as  glass,  all  thesecreUitkj^ws. 


ODE  XOC 


OV  OLYCSa4^ 

VlirtTS,  who  gave  the  Cupids  birth. 

And  the  resistless  god  of  wine. 
With  the  gay  power  of  wanton  mirth. 

Now  bid  my  hi^rt  iU  peace  resign  ; 
Again  for  Olyceta  I  bum, 
And  all  my  long-forgotten  flao^  return, 
like  Parian  marbla  pure  and  bright. 

The  shining  maid  my  bosom  warms ; 
Her  fwe,  too  dajBliog  for  the  sight. 

Her  sweet  coquetting^— how  it  charms ! 
Whole  Venus  rushing  through  my  veins, 
No  longer  in  her  ferourite  Cyprus  reigns  j 
No  louger  suffers  me  to  write 

Of  Scythians,  fierce  in  martial  deed. 
Or  Parthian,  urging  in  his  flight 

The  battle  with  reverted- steed : 
Such  themes  she  will  no  more  appme. 
Nor  aught  that  sounds  inpertinaat  to  love. 
Here  let  the  living  altar  ritti, 

Adom'd  with  every  herb  and  flower  i 
Here  flame  the  inoeifise  to  the  skies, 

Aad  piir«at  wmt'%  libatioii  pour » 


Di^e  honoQis  to  the  godden  paid. 
Soft  sinks  to  willing  love  the  yielding 


ODE  XX, 


TO   MJSCEHAS. 

A  poet's  beverage,  vile  and  cheap, 
(Should  great  M^cenas  be  my  guest) 

Crude  vintage,  of  the  Sabine  grape. 

But  yet  .in 'sober  cups,  shall  crown  the  f<eas| ; 

'Tw«Arack'd  into  ar  Grecian  cask. 

Its  rougher  juice  to  melt  away : 
I  seai'd  it  too-n^  pleasing  tas^ ! 

With  annual  joy  to  mark  the^  glorious  day. 

When  in  applausive  shouts  thy  name 

Spread  from  the  theatre  around. 
Floating  on  thy  own  Tiber's  stream. 

And  Echo,  playful  nymph,  retum'd  the  sonuu^ 

From  the  Csscubian  vintage  prest 

For  you  shall  flow  the  racy  wine  ; 
But  ah  !  my  meagre  cup's  unblest 

With  tha  rich  Formian  or  Fal^niao  rm^ 

[For  the  Twenty-first  Ode— see  th^  Secular  FoMik) 


ODE  XXIL 


TO  ABISTItfS  FVSCOS. 

Thi  man  who  knows  not  guilty  fear. 
Nor  wanU  the  bow  nor  pointed  spear; 
Nor  needs,  while  innocent  of  heart,        ^ 
The  quiver  teeming  with  the  poiMo'd  dart,  ' 

Whether  t^rwdi  Libya's  borobg  sandf 
His  journey  le^,  or  Scythia*s  lands. 
Inhospitable  waste  of  snows. 
Or  where  the  £sbttlous  Hydaspes  flows  s 

For  musing  on  my  lovely  maid. 
While  careless  in  the  woods  I  stray'd, 
A  wolf— *how  dreadful !  cnws'd  my  waj^ 
Yet  fled— he  fled  from  his  defenceless  prey  s 

No  beast  of  such  portentous  size 
In  warlike  Dauoia's  foresu  lies. 
Nor  such  the  tawny  lion  reigns 
Fierce  on  his  native  Afric's  thirsty  plains. 

Place  roe,  where  never  summer  breeae 
Unbinds  the  glebe,  or  #arms  the  trees  j 
Where  ever-lowering  clouds  appear. 
And  angry  Jove  deforms  th'  ioclem^t  yesr  ^ 

Place  me  beneath  the  burning  ray* 
Where  rplb  the  rapid  car  of  day ; 
Love  and  the  nymph  shall  charm  my  tolls, 
The  nymph  who  sweetly  speaks  and  sweetly  smikd; 


ODE  XXIXI. 

TO  CBLOB. 


Chlos  flies  me  like  a  fown. 
Which  through  some  sequesler'd  lawi^. 
Panting  seeks  the  mother-deer. 
Not  without  a  panic  fear 
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Of  the  gently  •breathing  breeze. 
And  the  motion  of  the  trees. 
If  the  curling  leaves  but  8hake» 
If  a  lizard  stir  the  brake^ 
Frighted  it  begins  to  freeze, 
Trembling  both  at  heart  and  knteik 
But  not  like  a  tl^'cr  dire, 
Nor  a  lion  fraught  with  ire, 
I  pursue  my  lovely  game 
To  destroy  her  tender  frame. 
Haste  thee,  leave  thy  mother^s  armf| 
Ripe  for  love  are  all  thy  charms. 


ODE  XXIV. 


TO   VlftClU 


WnniFoiB  restrain  the  tender  tear  ? 
Why  blush  to  weep  for  one  so  dear  ? 
Sweet  Muse,  of  melting  voice  and  lyre^ 
Do  thou  the  mournful  song  inspire.  . 
Quintiliu9--sunk  to  endless  rest, 
With  death's  eternal  sleep  opprest ! 
Oh  !  when  shall  Faith,  of  soul  sincere^ 
Of  Justice  pure  the  sister  fair. 
And  Modesty,  unspotted  maid. 
And  Truth  in  artless  guise  array'd. 
Among  the  race  of  human  kind 
An  equal  to  Quintilius  find  } 

How  did  the  good,  the  virtuoos  moam. 
And  pour  their  sorrows  o'er  his  am ! 
Bat,  Virgil,  thine  the  loudest  strain. 
Yet  all  thy  pioas  grief  is  vain : 
In  vain  do  3rou  the  gods  implore 
Thy  lov'd  Quintilius  to  restore, 
"Whom  on  far  other  terms  they  gave. 
By  nature  fated  to  the  grave. 

What  though  you  can  the  Isrre  command. 
And  sweep  its  tones  with  softer  hand 
Than  Orpheus,  whose  harmonious  song 
Once  drew  the  listening  trees  along. 
Yet  ne'er  returns  the  vital  heat 
The  shadowy  form  to  animate; 
For  when  the  ghost-compelling  god 
Forms  his  black  troops  with  horrid  rod, 
He  wilt  not,  lenient  to  the  breath 
Of  prayer,  unbar  the  gates  of  Death. 
'Ti^  bard :  but  patience  must  endure. 
And  soothe  the  woes  it  cannot  cure. 


ODE  XXV. 

TO   ITDIA. 

TifB  wanton  H^rd  of  rakes  profest 
Thy  windows  rarely  now  molest 
With  midnight  raps,  or  break  thy  rest 

With  riot 
The  door,  that  kindiv  once  could  move 
The  pliant  hinge,  b(  g\ns  to  lovt- 
Its  threshold,  aAd  no  more  shall  prove 

Unquiet 
Now  less  and  less  assail  thine  ♦*ar 
These  plaints,  **  Ah,  sleep*  »t  t!  «»u.  mv  dear. 
While  I  whole  nights,  thy  true  lovc,  here 

Air.  dying?" 
You  in  your  turn  shall  w?»eD  the  taunts 
Of  yourtg  and  insJfent  icdHants, 
In  $ome  dark  alley's  midnight  haunts 

•  Late*  plying: 


While  raging  tempests  chill  the  skies/ 
And  burning  lust  (such  lu^t  as  tries 
The  madding  dams  of  horsed)  fries 

thy  liver; 
Our  youth,  regardless  of  thy  frown,   ^ 
Their  heads  with  fresher  wreaths  shall  crowo. 
And  fling  thy  withered  garlands  down 

Tfte  river. 


ODE  XXVI. 


TO  HIS  unss. 


Whilb  hi  the  Mose's  friendship  blest^ 
Nor  fear  nor  grief  shall  break  my  rest; 
Bear  them,  ye  vagrant  winds,  away. 
And  drown  them  in  the  Cretan  sea* 

Careless  am  I,  or  who  shall  reign 
The  tyrant  of  the  Scythian -plain. 
Or  with  what  anxious  f^r  opprest 
Heaves  Tiridates*  panting  breast 

Sweet  Muse,  who  lov^st  the  virgin  ^ring^ 
Hither  thy  sunny  flow'rets  bring. 
And  let  thy  richest  chaplet  shed 
Its  fragrance  round  my  Lamia's  head  % 
For  nought  avails  the  poet's  praise. 
Unless  the  Muse  inspire  his  lays. 

Oh !  string  the  Lesbian  Isrre  again, 
I^t  all  thy  sisters  raise  the  »train,  ■ 
And  cooKcrate  to  deathless  fkme 
Mylov'd,  my  Lamia's  honour'd  name. 


ODE  XXVII. 


TO   BIS   COMPAlllOira. 


With  gfasset  made  for  gay  delight, 
Tis  Thracian,  savage  rage,  to  fight. 
With  such  intemperate,  bloody  fray. 
Fright  not  the  modest  god  away. 

Monstrous !  to  see  the  dagger  shine 
Amidst  the  midnight  joys  of  wine. 
Here  bid  this  impious  clamour  ceaM^ 
And  press  the  social  couch  in  peace. 

Say.  shall  I  drink  this  heady  wine,     \ 
Press'd  from  the  rough  Falemian  vine  } 
Instant,  let  yonder  yonth  impart 
The  tender  story  of  his  heart. 
By  what  dear  wound  he  blissfiil  diet. 
And  whence  the  gentle  arrow  flies. 

What !  does  the  bai>hful  boy  deny  ? 
Then,  if  I  drink  it  let  me  die. 
Whoe'er  ^he  be,  a  generous  flame 
Can  never  know  the  blush  of  shame. 
Thy  breast  no  sl:4ve-bom  Venus  fires. 
But  fair,  inicenuous  love  inspires. 
'^h.n  safelv  whisper  in  my  ear. 
For  all  wvh  trylts  are  sacred  here. 

Ah  !  wo.  t  V  of  a  better  flame  I 
Unhappv  yonih  !  is  she  the  dame  ? 
T'nhappy  vouU*  '   b<»w  an  thou  lost. 
In  what  -!  sea  of  uxjublrs  tost ! 
'  Mat  'nhs,  what  »  tchcraft,  or  ♦hat  ffhmtftf, 
W  >at  god,  can  free  thee  from  her  arms  ? 
"r  rce  Pegasus  cun  disengage 
Thy  heart  from  this  CblmsrA'i  rage* 
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ODE  XXVIIL 


A  MAftlNHR  AVD  TVS  OBOfT  OP  AftCHTTAS. 

MAanrsK. 
AftCBTTAS  what  avails  thy  nice  survey 
Of  ocean's  countless  sand^,  o(  earth  an4  9^  f 
In  vain  thy  mighty  spirit  once  could  tear 
Toorhsoelestial,  and  their  course  explore  ; 
If  here,  upon  the  tempest-heaten  struid. 
You  lie  oonfin'd,  till  some  more  liberal  hand 
Shall  strow  the  pious  dust  in  ftineral  rite. 
And  wing  thee  to  the  boundless  realms  of  light. 

OBOST. 

EvM  hfe,  who  did  with  gods  the  banttuit  Aare, 
^ithoniis,  lais'd  to  breathe  celesttal  ttir. 
And  Minos,  Jove's  own  counsellor  of  state. 
All  thew  have  yielded  to  the  power  of  fiste.' 

MAiUini.' 
Even  your  own  sag^  whose  mdnhmciital  shield. 
Borne  through  the  terrours  of  (he  Trojan  fiild, 
j^v'd  that  alone  the  mouldering  body  dies. 
And  souls  immortal  ftoih  our  ashes  rise. 
Even  he  a  second  tiide  resign*d  his  breath, 
Sent  headlbng  to  th^  gloomy  realms  of  Death : 

AaosT. 

Not  meanly  ridll'd,  even  by  your  o#n  Apphraie, 
in  moral  truth,  and  nature's  secret  laws. 

One  endless  night  ibr  all  manltind  remains. 
And  once  we  all  must  tread  the  shadowy  ptainfc 
In  horrid  pomp  of  war  the  soldier  dies  j 
The  sailor  in  the  greedy  ocean  lies; 
Thus  age  and  yeuth promiscuous  crowd  the  tomb: 
Ko  mortal  head  6an  shmi  th>  impending  doom. 

When  sets  prion's  Btmx,  the  winds,  that  sweep 
The  raging  waves,  o'erwhelm^d  me  in  the  deep : 
Nor  thou;  ntf  firicnd,  refuse  with  impious  hand 
A  little  portion  of  this  wandering  sand 
yo  thiae  toy  poor  remains;  so  may  the  storm 
Rage  o'er  the  woods,  nor  ocean's  face  deform : 
May  gracious  Jove  with  weaHh  thy  tolls  repay. 
And  Neptune  guard  thee  through  the  watery  way  I 

Thy  guiltless  race  thb  bold  neglect  shaU  mourn, 
And  thou  shah  fsel  the  just  returns  of  soom. 
Iffy  curses  shall  pursue  thy  guilty  deed. 
And  ail  Wvaio  thy  richest  victims  bleed. 
Whtte'er  thy  haste,  oh !  let  my  prayer  prevail. 
Thrice  stiow  the  sand,  then  hoiit  the  flying  sail. 


....  t  .  -■ « , 
When  you  have  all  our  liopesbetrtty'^f 
You,  that  £ur  other  promise  made ;  t 
When  all  your  volqmes,  learned  store ! 
The  treasures  of  Socratic  lore. 
Once  bought  at  mighty  price,  inr^hii 
Are  sent  to  poiehise  aims  in  Spain ! 


ODE  XXIX. 

70  icctus'. 

Iccros,  the  bkft  Arabia's  gdd 
Cian  you  with  envious  eye  behold  f 
Or  wiU  you  boldly  take  the  field. 
And  teach  Sabaa's  kings  to  yield. 
Or  mediUte  the  dreadful  Mede 
In  chains  triumphantly  to  lead  ? 

Should  you  her  hapless  lover  swy. 
What  captive  maid  shall  own  thy  swfcy  ? 
What  courtly  youth,  with  essedc'd  hair. 
Shall  at  thy  board  the  gobleC  bear. 
Skilful  with  his  gieJit  lather's  art 
To  wing  with  death  the  pointed  dait  ? 

Who  shall  deny  that  streSmns  isoend, 
And  Tiber's  conentt  bftckwvd  bend. 


ODE  XXX. 

^,  TO  vaiios. 

Qdacir  of  beauty,  queen  of  smiles,'    , 
Leave,  oh!  leave  thy  0ivourite  isles  $ 
A  temple  rises  to  thy  lame,     ^ 
Where  Glycera  invokes  thy  name. 
And  bids  the  fragrant  itfdense  flame. 

With  thee  bring  thv  love-warmson. 
The  graces  bring  with  flb'wlng  s^one. 
The  nylnphs,  an^  jochnd  Mercury,       , 
And  sprightly  f  outh,  w^  without  thee 
Is  nought  but  sava^  liberty. 


ODEXXXL 

TO  APOLtO. 

Whui  at  Apollo's  hallow'4  shrinif 
The  poflt  hails  the  power  divine; 
And  here  his  first  hlMtidos  poors, 
Whsit  IS  ihk  blessing  he  Implores  ? 

He  nor  desires  the  swelling  grain,'    • 
That  yellows  o'er  Sardinia's  plain  ; 
Nor  the  fiur  herds,  th'sit  lowing  feed 
On  warm  OUabria's  flowery  iiMad  ; 
Nor  ivory,  of  spotless  shine;   , 
Vdr  gbid,  forth-flamh^  firom  its  mine  f 
Nor  the  rich  fields  that  liris  laves. 
And  eats  ftway  with  silent  waves. 

Let  others  quaff  the  racy  wine, 
To^hom  kind  Fortune  |^ves  the  vme  / 
The  golden  goblet  let  him  drain, 
Who  vent'rous  piboghs  th'  Atl*n6c  mdi^ 
Blest  with'  three  safe  retbrns  a-^ear, 
Fbr  he  to  every  god  is  detlr. 

To  me  boob  Naturw  frankly  yields 
Her  whotesome  salad  froto  the  fields; 
Nor  ask  I  ob(Nr6,  than  sense  and  health 
Still  toei\joy  my  present  wealth. 
From  age  and  all  its  wealmess  iree, 
O  son  of  Jove,  preserv'd  by  thee. 
Give  me  to  strike  the  tuneful  lyre. 
And  thou  my  latest  song  inspire. 


ODE  ^!XXil 

^  b!S  tYll. 

If  with  thee  beneath  the  shade 

Many  an  idle  air  I  play'd. 

Now  the  Latian  song,  my  lyre. 
With  some  immortal  strain  inqiire. 

Such  as  once  Alccus  sung. 
Who,  fierce  in  war,  thy  music  sttung. 

When  he  heard  the  battle  roar. 
Or  moor'd  his  sea-tost  vessel  on  the  shorei 

Wine  and  the  Muses  were  his  theme, 
And  Yeuusj  laughter-loving  dgme. 
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With  Cupid  ever  by  her  side. 
And  Lycus,  form'd  in  beauty's  pride. 

With  bis  hair  of  jetty  dye. 
And  the  black  lustre  of  his  eye. 

Channing  sheU,  Apollo's  love. 
How  grateful  to  the  feasts  of  Jove  t 

Hear  thy  poet's  soleoui  prayer. 
Thou  soa'uer  of  each  anxious  care. 
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ODE  xxxiir. 

TO  ALBIOS  TIlOLLUfi 

No  more  in  elegiac  strain 
Of  cruel  Olycera  complain. 
Though  she  resign  her  faithless  ts^amit 
T6  m  new  lover's  younger  arms. 
The  maid,  for  lovely  forehead  fam'd, 
With  Cyrus'  beauties  is  inflam'd ; 
While  Photoe,  of  haughty  charms. 
The  panting  breast  of  Cyrus  warms : 
But  wolves  and  goats  shall  sooner  prove 
The  pleasures  of  forbidden  love. 
Than  she  ber  virgin  honoui"  stain, 
And  not  the  filthy  rake  disdain. 

So  Venus  wills,  whose  power  control 
The  fond  affections  of  our  souls; 
With  sportive  cruelty  she  binds 
Unequal  forms,  unequal  minds. 
Thusi  when  a  better  Venus  strove 
To  warm  my  youthful  breast  to  love. 
Yet  could  a  slave-bom  maid  detain 
Hy  willing  heart  in  pleasing  chain. 
Though  fiercer  she  than  waves  that  roar. 
Winding  the  rough  Calabrian  shore. 


ODE  xxxrv. 

A  ruGiirrB  from  Heaven  and  prayer, 

I  niock'd  at  all  religious  fear, 
beep  scienc'd  in  the  mazy  lore 

Of  mad  philosophy ;  but  now 
;   Hoist  sail,  and  back  my  voyage  plough 
To  that  blest  harbour,  which  I  left  before. 

Forlo!  that  awful  heavenly  sire. 

Who  frequent  cleaves  the  clouds  with  fire. 
Parent  of  day^  immortal  Jove, 

Late  through  the  floating  fields  of  air. 

The  fiice  of  Heaven  serene  and  fisir, 
His  thaddering  steeds  and  winged  chariot  drove  ; 

When,  at  the  bursting  of  his  flames. 

The  ponderous  earth,  and  vagrknt  streams. 
Infernal  Styx,  the  dire  abode 

Of  hateful  T«narus  profound. 

And  Atlas  to  his  tltmost  bound. 
Trembled  beneath  the  terrours  of  the  god. 

The  hknd  of  Jove  can  crush  the  proud 

Down  to  the  meanest  of  the  crowd, 
And  raise  the  lowest  in  his  stead  ; 

But  rapid  Fortune  pulls  hhn  down. 

And  snatches  his  imperial  crown. 
To  place,  not  fix  it,  on  another's  head^ 

ODE  XXXV. 

TO  poaruNt. 
GoDDBss,  whom  Antiuro,  beauteous  town,  obeya, 
Whose  various  will  with  instant  power  can  raise 
Frail  mortals  firom  the  depths  of  low  despair. 
Or  change  proud  triumpha  to  th^  funeral  tear : 


Thee  the  poor  fiirmer,  who  wiUieettdaii  pain 
Laboun  the  glebe ;  thee,  mistress  of  the  main. 
The  sailor,  who  with  fearless  spirit  dares 
The  rismg  tempest,  conrtg  with  anxious  prayers : 

Thee  the  rough  Daclan,  thee  the  vagrant  band 
Of  field-bom  Scythians,  Latium's  warlike  laud. 
Cities  and  nations,  mother-queens  revere. 
And  purple  tyranny  beholds  with  fear. 

Nor  in  thy  rage  with  fbot  destructive  s|j<ifn 
This  standing  pillar,  and  its  strength  o'erti^m  a 
Nor  let  the  nations  rise  in  bold  uproar. 
And  civU  war,  to  break  th'  imperial  power« 

With  tolemn  pace  and  firm,  in  awful  state 
Before  thee  stalks  inexorable  Fate, 
And  grasps  empaling  nails,  and  wedges  dreed. 
The  hook  tormentous,  and  the  melted  lead : 

Thee  Hope  and  Honour,  now,  alas,  bow  rai^f 
^ith  white  enrob'd,  attend  with  duteous  caie, 
When  from  the  palace  df  the  great  ydu  fly 
In  angry  mood,  and  garb  of  misery. 

Not  such  the  crowd  of  light  companions  pft>?ew 
Nor  the  false  mistress  of  a  wanton  love. 
Faithless  Vbp  wait  the  loweit  dregs  to  drain. 
Nor  friendship's  equal  yoke  with  strength  sustaiW 

Propitious  guard  our  Csiar,  who  explores 
His  vent'rous  way  to  furthest  Britaih's  shoiei ; 
Our  new-rais'd  troops  be  thy  peculiar  care. 
Who  dreadful  ta  the  East  our  banners  bear. 

Alas !  the  shameless  scars  I  the  guilty  deeds. 
When  by  a  brother's  hand  a  brother  bleeds ! 
What  crimes  have  we,  an  iron  age,  not  dar»d  ? 
In  terrour  of  the  gods  what  altars  spar'd  ? 

Oh !  that  our  swords  witb  civil  gore  distam'd^ 
And  in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men  pr<>fan'd^ 
Sharpen  again,  dread  queen,  the  blunted  steel, 
^nd  let  our  foes  the  pointed  vengeance  feel. 
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Ode  XXXVI. 

With  incense  heap  the  sacred  Are, 
And  bolder  strike  the  willing  lyre. 
Now  let  the  heifer's  votive  blood 
Pour  to  the  gods  its  purple  flood ; 
Those  guardian  gods,  horn  furthest  Spain, 
Who  send  our  ^umida  again. 

A  thousand  kisses  now  he  gives, 
A  thohiand  kisses  he  rteeives. 
But  Latoia  most  his  friendship  prov^ 
Lamia  with  tenderness  he  loves. 
At  school  their  youthful  leve  began. 
Whence  they  together  rose  to  man. 

With  happiest  marks  the  day  shall  shine. 
Nor  want  th'  abundant  joy  of  wine  $ 
Like  Salian  priests  the  dance  we'll  lead. 
And  many  a  mkzy  measure  tread. 
Now  let  the  Thracian  goblet  ibam. 
Nor,  in  the  breathless  draught  o'eroomew 
Shall  Bassns  yield  his  boasted  name 
To  Damalis  of  tippling  fam& 

Here  let  the  n»e  and  lily  shed 
Their  short-liv'd  bloom  ;  let  parsley  nieed 
Its  living  verdure  o'er  the  f^ast. 
And  crown  with  mingled  tweeU  the  gnat* 
On  Damalis  each  amorous  boy 
ShaU  gaze  with  eyes  that  flow  witb  j^« 
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VnOetkt,  as voris the ivy-vlaat, 

Sbatt  twine  bumiiant  nrnnd  ber  B««  gulant 


> 


ODEXXXVn. 

to  nil  coifpAMioAs. 

K©w  lei  tlic  bot^l  with  wine  be  crown»d, 
Kow  lighter  daooe  the  mazy  itmnd, 
And  let  the  tecved  <xwcb  be  ttor*d 
tVith  the  rich  dainties  of  a  priestly  board. 

Sooner  to  draw  the  mellowed  wine, 
Pmt  ftotn  the  rich  Cteftiibiaa  tine. 
Were  impioui  mhth.  while  yet  elate 
thej^eeo  hreath'd  ruin  to  the  Ralaanatitte^ 

"    SurrtHinded  hy  a  tainted  train, 
Wi^tehei  enervate  and  ohMSOne, 
St^  imv»d  of  empirt— ©othing  lea 

Taat  m  1^  hopes,  «d  giddy  with  mauceif. 

But.  hatdly  rescu'd  from  the  tiametf, 
One  IdMsly  thip  her  ferr  taows ; 
"While  tmtar  wfth  lmpf*Kngofcr 

tnna'd  her  tjiBg  from  the  Latian  ihaiti 
Her,  with  Egyptian  wine  Inspif»d, 
With  the  foH  dranght  to  mJadnew  fif »d, 
Angvwtns  sob^d  into  tears, 

And  turtfd  her  visions  «to  real  Isart. 

As  darting  stfdden  from  aboVe 
The  hawk  atUchs  a  tender  dote  ; 
Or  sweeping  huntsman  dri^^cs  the  bafc 

Cct  wide  .«monia's  ky  deserts  drear ; 
So  C*sar  through  the  billows  preaM, 
To  lead  in  chains  the  fatal  pest : 
*ot  Ihe  a  ndbler  fate  explored, 

Kot  woman-Kke  beheld  ihedeathful  sword, 

Kor  with  her  navy  fled  distaay'd. 
In  distant  realms  io  seek  lor  aid, 
But  saw  <inroov?d  her  sUte  destroy  d^ 
Her  palace  desolate,  a  Ittnel^  teid  j 

With  fearli»^att<J  ahe  dar»d  fo  frup 
The  writhings  ^  the  wrathfal  asp. 
And  suck  the  pbison  through  her  t^ms, 

ResoW'd  on  death,  a^  ficroer  from  ito  pami: 
Then  scorning  fo  be  I6d  the  boast 
Of  mighty  CsMar's  natal  host. 
And  arm'd  with  more  than  mortal  spleen, 

Defrauds  a  triumph,  and  expires  a  queen. 


OTOICXXVIIL 

T0"8a  tl^VK. 

lT«itthee,%oy,tbii»ld2«Jt 

The  grandeur  of  iPfertfaB  ^^ 
Nor  for  me  the  Harm's  nad 
Kw»weryol*pfctblnd: 
Then  search  tttt  #here  <**««^y  «*• 
Beyond  his  season  loiterer  gwwi. 

White  1  ^^^^^'fj^'^^u,,,^ 
The  myrtle's  wrea*  aHaH  cfOWii^t  MOWt^ 
While  V^lli^  <rim  MA  i  ^mmm* 


t>DE& 


OPEL 
TO  JOimtn  F0LU6. 

O  toiivf,  thoo  the  gMat  dafbtfoe 

Of  sad,  impleaded  piw>c»i>««^> 

On  whom,  to  weigh  ihe  grand^d^Nite^ 

In  deep  oonsUlt  the  fisthers  wait; 
F6r  whom  the  triumphs  o'er  Da)matsa  apvaad 
Unfaiding  honours  rousd  thy  iaiirdr4  head. 

Of  warm  commotkms,  wrathful  jars. 

The  growmg  seed^  of  civil  wars ; 

Of  double  Fortune^s  cruel  games. 

The  specious  means,  the  private  aims. 
And  fatal  friendibips  of  the  guilty  great, 
Alas !  how  frital  to  the  Roman  sUte  ! 

Of  mighty  legiofis  late  aubdn'd, 

Ahd  arms  with  Ijltian  blood  tmhrnM, 

Vet  unaton'd  (a  l^Mu^  vast ! 

Doubtful  the  die,'  attd  dire  the  caatl) 
You  t^t  adventurous,  and  incajBti«a8  ttmd 
On  fires  with  JslthleBs  emibeti  overqpnadt 

ReUrd  awhite  thy  glowing  vein, 
Nor  sw^ll  fhe  solemn,  tritgic  scene; 
And  wh^n  thy  sage,  historic  cares 
Have  fbrm'd  the  train  of  Rome*^  affiurs. 
With  lofty  rapture  fe^ioflam*d,  infuse 
Heroic  thOTugbts,.  and  wake  CbebusKin'd  Mmes 

Hark !  the  shrill  clarion's  voice  I  h«ar, 
Its  threatefdhg  OMiVmurrpieroe  rafaie  ear; 
And  itf  thy  lines.  With  braiien  breath,' 

(The  trumpet  sounds  tl^e  charge  of  deatii : 
While  Uie  strong  splendours  of  fhe  swofd  aWgM 
the  flymg  steed,  id  mftr  the  riidier's  tiigbt ! 

Patttiog  with  terrour,  I  $urvey 

The  martial  host  m  dread  array. 

The  chiefs,  bow  valiant  and  how  just ! 

Defil'd  wiih  not  ingiorious  dust. 
And  all  the  world  in  chains,  but  Cato  sse 
Of  spirit  unsubdued,  and  dying  to  be  free. 

Imperial  Juno,  fraught  with  ire. 
And  all  ihe  partial  gods  of  Tyre, 
Who,  feeble  to  revenge  her  cries. 
Retreated  to  their  native  skies. 
Have  in  the  ^ietor'a  bleadii^  raca  repaid 
Jugurtha's  ruin,  and  appeas'd  his  ahade. 

What  plain,  by  mortals  traversed  6»er, 
Is  not  erftrichM  with  Roman  gore  ? 
Unnumbered  sepulchres  record 
The  deathful  hArrest  Of  the  two^ 
And  proud^wperfa,  rushing  mto  ti>WJl, 
While  distant  Parthia  heard  the  cumbroaruIL 

What  gulph,  Whatrapid  rivH-  flows 
Unconteious  of  our  wajsteful  woes  ? 
What  rolling  ^s  uufethom'd  t^^ 
Have  not  the  Daunian  slatighters  dyM? 
What  coast,  encSrclcd  by  the  briny  flood, 
BoaMs  do|  tbe^^m^ul  trihutA  oC.oor  Uowl 
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Jut  thou;  my  Muse,  to  whom  beloDc 
1  he  sportive  jeit  and  jocund  song. 
Beyond  Miy  province  cease  to  stray, 
Nor  vain  revive  the  plaintive  lay : 
Seek  humbler  measures,  indoleoUy  laid 
With  me  beneath  some  love  sequester'd  shade* 
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ODEir. 

Tb  CaiSPt/S  •ALLUSTl'ut. 

^  Gold,  hath  90  lustre  oif  iu  own^ 
It  sbmes  by  temperate  uie.alone^ 
And  when  in  fsarth  it  hoan]ed  lies. 
My  Sallust  can  the  mft»  despise.  • 

With  never-failing  wing  shall  Famb 
To  latest  ages  bear  the  )same 
Of  Proculeius,  who  could  prove 
A  ^ther,  in^a  brother's  love. 
•By  virtue's  precepu  to  control, 
The  furious  passions  of  the  sou) 
Is  over  wider  realms  to  reign, 
JUnenvied  monarch,  than  if  Spain 
You  could  to  distant  Lybia  join. 
And  both  the  Carthages  were  thine. 

The  dropsy,  by  indulgence  nurs*d> 
Pursues  us  with  increasing  thirst, 
Till  art  expels  the  cause,  and  drains 
The  watery  languour  from  our  veins. 
But  Virtue  can  the  Crowd  unteach 
Their  false,  misUkeo  fbrmi  of  speech  1 
Virtue,  to  crowds  a  foe  profest. 
Disdains  to  number  with  the  blest, 
Phraates,  by  his  slaves  ador»d. 
And  to  the  Parthian  crown  restored* 
And  gives  the  diadem,  the  throne. 
And  laurel  wreath,  to  him  alone 
^ho  <»n  a  treasured  masi  of  gold 
With  firm,  undauled  eye  behold* 


Ode  iiL 

In  adverse  hours  4n  equal  mind  maintain. 

Nor  let  your  spirit  rise  too  high. 
Though  Fortune  kindly  change  the  scene 

Remember,  DelUus,  you  were  bom  to  die* 
Uliether  your  life  in  sorrows  pass, 

And  sadly  joyless  glide  away; 
Whether,  recliniqg  on  the  grass. 

You  bless  with  choicer  wine  the  festal  day. 
Where  the  pale  poplar  iknd  the  pine 

Expel  the  Sun*js  intern petate  beam. 
In  hospiuble  shades  their  branches  twine. 

And  winds  with  toil^  though  swift,  the  ttemiiloiis 
stream. 

Here  pour  your  wines,  your  odours  shed. 

Bring  forth  the  rose's  short-livM  dower. 
While  Fate  yet  spins  thy  mortal  thread. 

While  youth  and  fortune  give  th'  indulgent  hour. 
Your  purchased  woods,  your  house  of  state. 

Your  villa,  wash'd  by  tiber»s  wave. 
You  must,  my  Dellius,  yield  to  Fate, 

And  to  jrour  heir  these  bigh-pilM  treasures  leaVe. 
Whether  you  boast  a  monarch's  birth. 

While  wealth  unbounded  roxind  you  flows. 
Or  poor,  and  sprung  from  vulgar  earth, 

No  pity  for  his  victim  Pluto  knows.  , 
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We  all  mast  tread  the  paths  of  F^te  ; 

And  ever  shakes  the  morUl  um. 
Whose  lot  embarks  us,  soon  or  late. 

On  Charon's  boat,  ah !  never  to  return. 


bDJEIV. 


to  Xamtbus  raocii»tr 

Lei*  n^  my  Phocens  think  it  shama 
For  a  ftir  slave  to  own  his  flame ; 
A  slavte  could  stem  Achilles  move. 
And  bend  his  haughty  sou]  tb  loVe: 
AjtiX,  invincible  in  arms. 
Was  captivM  by  his  capUve's  charms  j 
•   Atrides  ^midst  his  triumphs  mouro'd* 
And  for  a  ravish'd  virgin  buro'd. 
What  Ume  the  fierce  barbarian  bands 
Fell  by  Pelides*  conquering  hands. 
And  Troy  (her  Hector  swept  away) 
Became  to  Greece  an  easier  prey. 

Who  knows,  #hen  Phyllis  is  your  bride; 
To  what  fine  folk  you'll  be  Allied  ? 
Her  parenU  dear,  of  gentle  race. 
Shall  not  their  son-ltt-law  disgrace. 
She  sprAilg  fh)m  kings,  or  nothing  less. 
And  weeps  the  family's  distress. 

Think  not  that  such  a  charming  she 
Can  of  the  trretched  migar  be, 
A  maid,  ko  faithfhl  atid  so  tme 
To  love,  to  honour,  and  to  yon  t 
Her  dear  manitia,  right-Virtuous  dttme, 
Could  ne'er  have  known  the  blush  of  shameu 

While  thus  with  innocence  I  praise, 
Let  me  no  jealous  transports  raise. 
Heart-whole  and  sound  I  laud  her  charms. 
Her  face,  her  taper  lep,  her  anns  5 
For,  trembling  on  to  forty  yeaw. 
My  age  fbibids  all  jealous  fean. 


ODEV. 


.  Sti,  thy  heifer's  yet  onbroke 
To  the  labours  of  the  yoke. 
Nor  Rath  strength  enough  to  prove 
Such  impetuous  weight  of  krve. 
Bound  the  fields  her  finCy  stra3r8. 
O'er  the  mead  she  spdnive  plays ; 
Now  beneath  the  sultry  beam 
Cools  her  in  the  passing;  stream, 
NoMf  with  frisking  steerlings  young 
Sports  the  sallow  grovef  among. 

Do  not  then  commit  a  rape 
On  the  crude,  unmellow'd  grape  s 
Autumn  soon,  of  various  dyes. 
Shall  with  kinder  warmth  arise. 
Bid  the  livid  clusters  ^loi^ 
And  a  riper  purple  show. 

Time  to  her  shall  count  ench  day. 
Which  from  you  it  takes  away. 
Till  with  bold  and  fbrwaid  charms 
She  shall  rush  into  your  arms. 
Pholoe,  the  flying  feir. 
Shall  not  then  with  her  compare  t 
Nor  the  maid  of  bosom  bright. 
Like  the  Moon's  milpotted  light. 
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(yei  the  wmT^  vltknlfer  mjn^ 
When  its  floating  lw»tre  pUy»i 
Nor  the  Cnidta^  fair  Mid  youof  ^ 
Who,'  th^»W9-<*<i»r  fP^^ 
Might  deceive,  in  female  guis«^ 
Strangers,  thoogh  extremely  wis^ 
With  the  difference  between 
Snes  hardly  to  be  seen. 
And  bis  hair  of  flowing  gvaev. 
And  hb  boyitb^  gizlish  hc9* 
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"ode  VI. 
.    to  ^frwrtra. 

Sii'mMiBf,  whp  bast  irow'd  *<>  tr> 

With  I^tace  cten  to  farthest  SpnOf 
Or  fece  the  fierce  CanUbrian  fbe, 
Untaflght  to  bear  the  Boman  cb«p. 
Or  the  barbtfftc  'Syrts,  wHb  road  recoil 
Where  MauritanJaii  billows  ceasclfas  bwl : 
Ma^y  Hbur  to  my  latest  hours 

4il^  1^  ^ind  and  calm  retread;    . 
Hbuif,  beneath  whoaehisty  towers      _     .     . 
The  Grecians  fix'd  their  Wissfql  se^^t : 
There  mat  my  lajboors  end,  my  wandenogs  case. 
There  all  my  t«^of  wai:6s,re  test  in  peace  I 
Bat  should  the  pafiial  Wm  refiiae 
That  piver  rftr  t»  k*  me  ^r^^ 
Galesus,  thy  sweejt  ^mm  Ttt  clMm, 
Where  flocks  of  nobert  fl«eQ«  battmi 
Phalantas  there  his  nural  sceptre  wp«fd. 

Uncertain  olfepr>««?  «^  •  ^P"**** '**^. 
Ko  spot  so  joyow  smiles  to  iiie 

OftWs  wid«  glebe's  extemied  AofW } 
Whew  nor  the  lahdufs  of  the  bee 
YieM  t«  Hymettns*  fOldeti  store*, 
Northegi^bm:r^V«MAwiiBil 
Swells  with  a  riper  ioei.M  f««W"^  O"' 
There  Jove  his  ktedest  gHUbwtows, 

There  joys  to  crown  the  fertile  plains  ; 
With  «enial  wnnnth  the  winter  gibws, 
And  spring  with  lengthen^  honours  fe!|»i 
Klor  Aulon,  friendly  to.  tU  ckistwing  vhie, 
Enries  the  vintage  pf  Fal^afi  win% 
That  happy  place,  tijat  swee^  K^v^ 

ThecbaraiMluU«^^*>^^»*^'^"*^' 
Year  latest  hours  an4  mine  amt :  ^ 
^     And  when  aU^J^thyowIJirwdtei, 

1W«  the  deep  4«»>  ««^  P«^*r*^  •**^  ■ 
A»d  pious  ienrs  bedew  bkslomc  ami 


,  ^  roimros  vA^pi, 

VAaPS,ft<m<MlyywthhsisivM, 
And  olt  with  me  itt  Oaoger  pff^<lk 

To!Uw»««»a<t|h6rgm»Baiipaw€m 
What  hawf  chance  «^tniM  »«»w*B% 

And  aiunli  ita  loHerinff  bonis  away, 
pjofatenf  sweats  while  Sf^Atd 

With  th«e  I  saF  P«8ppt%Pl«»s^ 
ftiMilront,  »«pnrfnl*#inl 


Anddiopp'4,  alas!  th'in^ ^ — 

Where  valour's  sell  was  fcrc'd  to  yield. 
Where  soiPd  t^  dnst  the  van^mdli'd  lay^ 
And  bieath'd  tb'  iodignsnt  w>iil  awi^. 

Bot  me,  Msbeo  4yii«  with  my  leaf, 
Thnjmhwvwg  Wii»,  wwiapp^ditt^i^f 
3wift  did  the  gOd  of  wit  convey; 
While  thee  wild  warV  tcmpestbons  sea 
in  ebbing  tides  drove  far  ft^m  shore, 
\  And  to  neSr  seenes  of  slaughter  bore., 
'     To  Jove  thy  Motive  offerings  paid, 
^  Beneath  my  lanrei*a^h«Nerfaig  8had<^ 
Fatign'd  with  mwr^  now  test  reclinM, 
Nor  spare  the  casks  lor  th4«  <toiigti^ 
Here  joyous  fill  the  poHsliM  boWl, 
With  whie  uhlfcttos>cfceet  thy  tool. 
And  from  the  breatMng  pMals  penr 
Of  essencM  sweets  tf  Unrger  shewer.^ 

But  who  the  wresrth  uBfadlng  wa«vt» 
Of  parsley,  orof  myrtteleana?-' 
To  whom  shall  beaoly'S  queen  a«igB 
To  reign  the  monarcb  of  oar  wine  ?  ' 
For  Thracian-likefl'41  ditek  to  day. 
And  deeply  Baccbns  it  aWay^ 
Our  tiknsportofbvn  Mend  reitoPd     * 
dtionld  e?>n  to  ntidneiB  ihahe  the  boMifir 
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•iOMlnw& 

t#  e'er  tV  hmfM  powen  hyi  sfce# 
Their  vengeance  ow  tb^  pfo^^^  bend> 
ti  they  had  markM  tky  (hfthleA  trtrthr 
With  one  foul  tdSi,  or  Uacken'ff  teeUr, 
il^n  thy  falsehoeiA  m^\  6eeeSef% 
And  I  the  faithless  Vow  bitfieVcL 

But  when,  periMiWis,  yon  engift 
to  meet  higb  Heil*eii»a  vittdieti^e  fng«r  ^ 
tou'rise,  with  betgbten*d  lustre  ftOr, 
Of  all  our  youth  the  public  cara. 

ft  thrives  wJth  thee  ta  ha  Afceawom 
By  thy  dead  mother's Mlow'd. am: 
By  tieaven  i|nd  all  the  sUfs  that  rolt,  . 
In  silent *circuit  romwf  t\je  pole: 
By  Heaven,  and  ever^  nightly  sign. 
By  eteiy  deathless  powj5rdivinew  ^^_ 

Yes;  Venus  laughs,'  tl)te  nymj^  wiflT  mMjf 
The  simple  njrmH^'  heboid  tliry  wileti 
And  with  the  blood  of  »omo  poor  awatot 
By  thyperfidious^ea^ilate.  - 
Fierct  Onpli  Wbeti  Ml%UfiMg  dartfj 
For  thee  to  wound  mmr  UmH*  Ut(if»» 

Thy  train  .aC  alovaMaowr.ewesii  4«y» 
InfenU  aio  riainf-to<l^  f«Ky> 

Yet  haunt  those  impious  doots  agm*. 

Thee  fbt  their  bw.  ^  piotb6tt  fcar^ 
TTie  frugal  father  for  bi$  beir  5 
And  weeping  stands  the  viiigin  brid^ 
Iq  Hymen's  fetten  lately  tied» 
LMt  you  detain,  witb  brighter  charms 
Her  p«7iir^iiate«dfiro^  ber  arms. 


ODE  IXf 

Noa  eveilaiiiflr  va^n  4el^r«» 
The  squalld#eMH«W'»*>ww  mm»^ 
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tnconsUht,  Vex  theCatpkn  maiai 
Nor  on  Armenia's  trozeD  plain 
The  loitering  sopw  udoieliiiig  liea; 
Nor,  loud  when  nortbero  winds  Arisen 
The  labouring  forests  bend  the  head» 
Nor  yet  their  leafy  honours  shed : 
Yet  still  in  elegiac  strains 
My  Valgius  for  his  son  Cotnj>Tain«. 
When  Vesper  lifts  his  evening  ray. 
Or  flies  the  rapi^  beam  of  day. 

Not  for  his  sdri  the  Qrecian  sage, 
Eenown'd  for  thrice  th^  morUl  age, 
Not  for  their  youthful  brother  dead, 
Siich  sorrows  Pri{rm*Bdaugfatfri  shed. 
.   -At  length  these  weak  complaiots  gin©  o^er. 
Indulge  th*  unmanly  grief  no  more: 
But  let  us  bolder  sweep  the  string. 
And  Caesar'p'var-rais'd  tropbiei  siog! 
The  Tigris,  and  iu  fieeamg  Aood. 
Euphrates,  with  its  realms,  subduM; 
Whose  wavei^are  UngHt  wftb  huthbler  prtdc 
Smoother  to  roll  their  lessening  tide; 
The  Scythians,  who  reluctant  yield. 
Nor  pout-  their  Mfnadrons  o'er  the  field* 
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ODEX. 

TO  LICIRIUS  ICUREKA. 

LiciNtus,  would  you  I{tv  «ftk  ease, 
T«mpt  not  too  far  the  faithless  seas.  ^ 
Ahd  when  ypu  hear  the  tempest  toar^ 
Ih'ess  Qot  tpo  neai'  th*  unequal  shore. 

The  man,  within  the  ^laeA  mean 
Who  can  Ills  boldest  wish  contain. 
Securely  views  th^  ruin*d^  dell. 
Where  sordid  want  and  sdrrow' dwell. 
And,  in  himAlf  serenely  grdjit. 
Declines  an  envicU  room  of  statie. 

When  high  in  air  the  ptHe  aslciids. 
To  every  ruder  bfest  it  bends. 
The  palace  fella  witii  heavier  weight. 
When  tumbllrng  from  its  airy  height; 
And  when  fron*  Heaven  the  Ijgbtmri^  ftidr. 
It  blasts  the  hill?  that  piroudest  Hs^. 

Whoe'er  enjo^  th*  untroubl^  bre^t, 
With  virtue's  tranquil  wisdom 'bl(^, 
With  hope  the  ^oomy  h'^jur  cah  dheiir'. 
And  temper  happidess  Vith  fear. 

If  Jove  the  wimer's  liorroUr^ 'bring. 
Yet  Jove  restores  the  genial  spr log. 

Then  let  us  not  of  Fate  compl4itr, 
For  soon  shall  Change  the  gloomy  scene. 
Apollo  sometimes  can  inspire 
The  silent  MVise,  and  wake  the  lyre: 
The  deathful  bow  not  always  t^of, 
Th'  unerritig  dart  not  always  mes. 
When  Fortune,  variqiis^godd^,  louen, 
Collect  your  strength,  exert  your  powers: 
But,  when  she  breaches  m  kio^er  gale, 
Se  wise,  and  furl  your  swelling  sail. 


ODE  XL 


TO  QUINTfVS  HIRPIHUS. 

Bi  not  anxious,  fqend,  to  khow^ 
What  our  fieice  Gaiitabriaik  §^, 
What  intends  the  Scythkn't  ptidr^ 
Far  from  us  whoAii  icaft.diyid«» 


Tren^ble  not  with  vaiil  denns, 
Few  the  things  vr^ch  life  reqaif«ii, 
Youth  with  rapid  swiftoeu  files. 
Beauty's  lustre^uickly  cJiea, 
Withered  age  driyes  fiu-  a#ay 
Gentle  sleep  and  anorous  pjay.^ 

When  in  vernal  bloom  they  glow, 
flowers  tl^dr  gayert  honours  ahdw. 
Nor  the  Moon  with  eqval  grace 
ilways  lii^  her  niddy  ^e. 
Thus  while  nature'a  works  decay, 
Biwy  mortal,  prithee  say. 
Why  do  you  ^tigue  the  mind. 
Not  for  endless  schemeadcngw^t 
.  Thus  beneath  this  lofty  8hade» 
Thus  in  careless  freedom  laid. 
While  Assyriait  essence  shedi 
Uquid  fragrance  on  our  heads, 
while  we  11^  with  roses  (^rown'd, 
I«t  the  cheerful  b<hvl  go  ron^dt 
Bacchus  can  our  cares  eoatrot. 
Cares  that  prey  upon  the  soul. 

Who  shall  from  the  jMsdng  strtin» 
Quench  our  wipe's  Falmrian  flnna^ 
Who  the  vagrant  wantos  bciogv 
Mistress  of  the  lyrio  str&jl, 
W  ith  her  Anwin^  tittses  tied, 
loosely,  like  a  SpartMt  Mde? 
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To  HSC^HAU  *  ' 

Nwmantia's  wars,  for  years  maintaio*d, 
■     Or  Hannibi^'s  vindictive  iie, 
Or  seas  with  Punic  gbre  datai^d. 
Suit  not  the  softness  o#  my  feeMe  lyre; 

Nor  savage  CenUurs  mad  with  wine, 
:  „  Nor  Eartb's  gi^dic  rebel  brood,      • 
Who  ihook  did  .Saturn's  seats  divine^ 
,     Till  by  the  arm  of  Herculef  subduVt 
You  in  historic  prose  shill  telJ 

The  mighiy  power  of  CtfsarVwtr  ; 
Hpw  kings  beneath  his  battle  foil, 

Or  dragg'd  indignant  bis  triumphal  car, 

Licymnia's  dulcet  voice,  iier  eve 
Bright-darting  its  t^eWdetft  ray. 

Her  breast,  where  love  and  fri^ship  lie. 
The  Muse  conun4ndd  me  sing  in  softer  lay; 

In  raillery  the  si)OrtiVe)eit, 

Graceful  her  mien  jn  dancing  charms. 
When  playful  at  Dian^Vfoast 

To  the  briglrl  virgin  chduC  she  windaJ^  armi 

Say,  shall  the  wealth  by. kings  ptnest. 

Or  the  -rich  diadems  they  wear 
Oral!  the  treasures  of  tteflast,   ' 

Purchase  one  lock  of  my  ticymnia's  liair? 

While  now  her  bending^  n«ck  she  t^Hes 
Backward  to  meet  the  bumfcig  kiss. 

Then  with  an  easy  cradt^  denies, 

Yet  wishes  you  would  snatch,  not  adL  th6  Uis^ 
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Wh oivEa  raised  and  planted  thee;^  ,  ' 

I  L^Blucky  and  pemlclatts  t^^,  by  GoOglc 
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FRANCIS'S  TRANSLATION 


In  boor  secutsM  with  improi^  hMd 

(Thou  bane  and  scandml  of  m^  laind) 

Well  may  I  think  the  parrieide 

In  Mood  his  guilty  soul  baddyed^ 

Or  pluQg'd  ht$  dagger  in  the  breast. 

At  midnight,  of  his  sleeping  guest, 

Or  tempered  every  baleful  juice 

Which  p6i8onous  Golchian  globes  produce  7 

Or,  if  a  blacker  crime  be  knoirn. 

That  cridae  the  wretch  had  made  his  oifoy 

Who  on  m^  hannles  grounds  and  me 

BestowM  thee,  luckless,  firilnig  t^ee. 

While  dangers  hoorfy  round  uawsiK, 
No  caution  can  prerent  our  <hte. 
All  otb«r  deaths  the  sailor  dares. 
Who  yet  the, ragitag  ocean  (ears; 
The  Parthian  viewff  with  deep  disouy 
The  Roman  chains,  and  firm  array; 
The  Ronttm  dreads  tUe  Partfaian's  speed. 
His  flymg  war, and baokwaMreed; 
While  Death,  unheediftd,  sweeps  away 
The  world,  his  everlasting  pi^. 

How  near  waa  I  those  drncy  plains,' 
Where  Pluto's  auburn,  consort  reigns  7 
Where  a«rful  siU  the  iudge  e£  Hell; 
Where  pious  spirits  blisstul  dwell ; 
Whnre  Sappho's  sweet  Complaints  reprofe 
The  rivals  of  her  £snie  and  love, 
'   AlcxBs  bolder  sweeps  the  strings. 
And  seas,  and  war,  and  exile  sings ! 

Thus  while  they  strike  the  various  lyre. 
The  ghosts  the  sacred  sounds  admire; 
But  when  Alcseus  tunes  the  ^h^in 
To  deeds  of  war,  and  tyrants  slam. 
In  thicker  crowds  the  shadowy  throng' 
Drink  deeper  down'the  martial  song. 
What  wonder?  when  with  banding  eanT 
The  dog  of  Hell  ail^onishM  hears, 
And,  in  the  Furiles'  hdir  ent'win'd, 
The  snakes  #ith  cheerful  bOrrour  wind ;   • 
While,  charm'd  by  the  melodious  strain^ 
The  tortnr'd  fhosts  forget  their  pains, 
Orion  quits  his  bold  delight. 
To  chase  the  lion's  lage,  or  lynx's  flighir 
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flow  swiftly  glide  our  flying  yeanf 
Alas !  nor  pietv  nor  teaks 

,   Can  stop  the  fleetii%  da^; 
Deep-furrow'd  wrinkles,  posting  age, 
And  death's  itnconquerable  ragie, 
Are  strangers  to  delay. 

Thbugh  every  day  a  bull  should  bleed* 
To  Pluto,  bootless  were  the  deed. 

The' monarch  tearless  reigns. 
Where  vultor-tortttr*d  Tltyos  lies. 
And  triple  Qeiyon's  monstrous  siae 

The  gloodiy  wave  detaina^ 

Whoever  tastes  of  earthly  fbod 
Is  doom'd  to  pass  the  joyless  «ood. 

And  hear  the  Stygian  roar; 
The  sceptfcr'd  king,  who  rules  the  earth, 
The  labouring  hind,  of  humbler  birth,' 

Must  reach  the  disUnt  shore. 


The  broken  surge  of  Adrin*!  voaltf ,    ' 
Uoarse-sounding,  we  avoid  in  vain. 

And  Mars  in  hHxsd-stahi'd  armV  i 
The  southern  blast  in  vain  we  fSear, 
And  autumn's  lijEs-annoyhig  air 
.      With  idle  fear*  mlanM: 

For  all  must  ^e  Cocytos  flow,^ 
Whose  gloomy  water  sadly  Jow      .  . 

Strays  throu^  the  dreary  kXL 
The  guilty  maids,  an  ill-fam'd  train! 
And,  Sisj^bus,  thy  labours  vain, 

Condemn'd  to  endless  toil. 

Your  pleasing  comort  must  be  left^ 
And  yon^»  of  villas^  lands,  bereft, 

Must  to  the  «lMdwdeseend$ 
The  cypress  only,  hated  tiee ! 
(H  air  thf  much-lov'd  grottf,  riiall  tliee^ 

Its  short^liv'd  lord,  atlond. 

Then  riiaU.your  tjrorChier  heir  d&charge 
And  set  W  imprisonM  casl^  at  large» 

And  dye  the  floor  with  wine. 
So  rich  and  precious,  not  the  fiesUts 
Of  holy  ponti^  cheer  their  guests 

With  liquor  more  divine.- 


6jiffixv^ 


Im  royd  pride  otir  buildings  fi^. 

The  useless  plough  neglected  lies; 

Poods,  broad  sis  lakes,  our  fields  o'erspreifif  ; 

Th'  unmarried  plane  high  waves  the  bend 

Above  ttfe  elm;  while  all  around. 

Wafting  their  fkagrance  o^er  the  ground. 

Where  once  thb  olive  poUr'd  its  shaide. 

And  its  rich  master*^  cares  rep^d. 

The  violet  and  myrtle  greeftf 

The  senses  witi  a  waite  Of  sweets;  ' 

While  iainly  would  Apollo's  ny 

Through  our  tliick  faurels  j>our  the  ^Kf^ 

Not  such  w^re  Catb's  sage  decreet. 
Nor  Romhlus  hi  arts  like  these 
In  wisdom  formM  l^*  imperial  Ptrafg 
And  bid  th' unwilling  world  obey: 
Though  small  each  personal  estate. 
The  public  r^enues  were  great ; 
Arcades  were  then  by  law  confin'd, 
Noro^M  to  the  northern  wind: 
Or  turf^  or  brid^,  where  Fortune  pleas^i^ 
Th^  private  dwelling  htfmbly  riis'd. 
While  awful  to  the  powers  divine 
Rosehigh  to  H^ayeo  the  sacred  shrte,  * 
And  all  the  public  structures  shotie 
Enricb'd  with  elemental  stoOe. 


bDEXVt 


to  POMPBIUS  CftOSfUVS* 

CAOOIrr  hi  the  wild  i^sean  s4b. 
The  sailor  bends  to  B^ven  ftr  ease, 
While  clouds  the  Moon's  fhb'  lustre  hide, 
And  not  a  starhis  course  to  guide. 
Furious  in  war  the  llifaciaii  prays,    ' 
The  quiver'd  Mede,  lor  ease,  in  ea«^* 
A  blessing  nevei^  tabe  sold    • 
For  gems,  for  purple^'  or  fior  mhL 
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Kor  otn  the  oontul'f  power  ooaCit>l 
The  sickly  tumQlte  of  the  loul. 
Or  hU)  the  cares  tt>  stand  aloof 
That  hovev*roaiHl  the  vaulted  roof. 

Happy  the  man  whose  frugal  boon} 
His  £ather*s  plenty  can  afibrd : 
His  gentle  sleep,  nor  amiotis  fear 
Shall  drive  away,  nor  sordid  care. 

Why  do  we  aim  with  eager  strifs 
At  things  beyond  the  mark  of  life  } 
To  climates  warm*d  by  other  suns 
In  vain  the  wretched  exile  runs; 
Flies  from  his  country's  native  ^es. 
But  never  from  himself  be  flies; 
porrodin^  cares  incessant  charge 
His  flighty  and  climb  his  armed  baiige.| 
Or  though  he  mount  the  rapid  steed. 
Care  follows  with  unerring  speed, 
Far  fleeter  than  the  timorous  hnad. 
Far  flifeter  than  the  driving  wind.  ' 
The  spirit  that,  scfrenely  gay. 
Careless  enjoys  the  prescQt  day. 
Can  with  an  easy,  cheerful  smile 
The  bitterness  of  life  begnile; 
Nor  fears  th*  approacjiing  J\our  of  fate^ 
l^pr  hopes  for  human  bliss  complete. 

Achilles  pcrish*d  'it\  his  prime, 
Tithnn  was  worn  away  by  time, 
And  Fate,  with  lavish  hand,  to  me 
May  grant  what  it  denies  to  thee. 
A  hundred  bleating  flocks  are  thine. 
Around  tt\ee  graze  thy  lowing  kioe; 
Neighing  thy  mares  invite  the  reins. 
Thy  robes  the  twice-dy'd  purple  stains  | 
On  me  not  uniodulgent  Fate 
-Sestow'd  a  rural,  calm  retreat. 
Where  I  may  tune  the  Roman  lyre. 
And  warm  the  song  with  Grecian  fire  5 
Then  scorn,  in  conscious  virtue  proud', 
^he  worthl^  malice  of  the  crowd,     ^ 


ODE  XVII. 

JO  MJKE1CAS. 

War  will  Blsseenas  thus  complain. 
Why  kill  me  with  the  tender  strain  I 
Kor  can  the  gods  no/  1  consent 
That  yon,  my  life's  great  ornament, 
Should  sink  untimely  to  the  tomb. 
While  I  aarviye  the  fatal  doom. 

Should  you,  alasi  be  snatch'd  away. 
Wherefore,  ah  ^  wherefore  should  I  stay, 
My  value  lost,  no  longer  whpJe, 
And  but  possessing  half  my  soui  ? 
One  day,  believe  the  sacred  oath. 
Shall  lead  tjbe  funeral  pomp  of  both  ; 
With  thee  to  Plato's  dark  abode. 
With  thee  Til  tread  the  dreary  road. 
Kor  fell  Chimssra's  breath  of  fire, 
Kor  hnndred-l^anded  Gyas  dire. 
Shall  ever  teatr  my  friend  from  mes 
So  Justice  and  the  Fates  decree. 

Whether  fSiir. Libra's  kinder  sign. 
Or  Scorpius  with  an  eye  malign 
Beheld  my  birth  (whose  gloomy  power. 
Rules  dreadful  o*er  the  natal  hour). 
Or  Capricorn^  with  angry  rays 
Who  shines  the  tyraot  of  the  seaa^ 


With  equal  beams  onr  stars  nnitt. 
And  strangely  shed  their  mingled  light 
Thee  Jove»s  bright  influence  shatchM  awiiy 
From  baleful  Satum^s  impiout  ray. 
And  stopped  the  rapid  wings  of  Fate, 
When  the  full  theatre,  elate. 
With  joyful  transports  bail'd  thy  naiqe. 
And  thrioe  nprais'd  the  )oud  acclaim, 

A  tree,  when  falling  on  my  head, 
Had  surely  pru^h'd  me  to  the  dead. 
But  Pan,  the  poet's  guardian,  broke. 
With  saving  hand,  the  destined  stroke, 
For  thee,  let  the  rich  victim's  l^lood 
Pour  focth  to  Jove  its  purple  flood  j 
For  thee,  the  vqtive  temple  rise; 
For  me,  a  humble  lambkin  diet. 
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No  walls,  with  ivory  inlaid. 
Adorn  my  house;  no  colonnade 
Proudly  supports  my  citrop  beams. 
Nor  rich  with  gold  my  cieling  flames  ; 
Nor  have  I,  like  an  heir  unknown, 
Seiz'd  upon  ^ttalus  his  throne; 
Nor  dames,  to  happier  fortunes  bred. 
Draw  down  for  n)e  the  purple  thready 
Yet  with  a  firm  and  honest  heart. 
Unknowing  or  of  f^a^d  or  art, 
A  liberal  vein  of  genius  blest, 
I'm  by  the  rich  and  great  carest 
My  patron's  gift,  my  Sabine  field. 
Shall  all  its  rural  plenty  yield,    , 
And,  happy  in  that  rural  store. 
Of  Heaven  and  him  1  ask  no  more. 
Day  presses  on  the  heels  of  day. 
And  moons  increase  to  tjieir  decay : 
But  you,  with  tbougl^tless  pride  date, 
Unconscious  of  impending  mte. 
Command  the  pillar'd  dome  to  rise. 
When  lo !  thy  tomb  forgotten  lies, 
And,  though  the  waves  indignant  roarn 
Forward  you  urge  the  Baian  shore, 
While  earth's  too  narrow  bounds  in  vaii^ 
Your  guilty  progress  would  restrain. 
The  sacred  landmark  strives  in  vain 
Your  impious  avarice  to  restrain ; 
You  break  into  your  neighbour's  g^u^ds, 
And  overleap  your  client's  bounds 
Driven  out  by  thee,  to  new  abodes 
They  carry  their  paternal  gOjds ; 
The  wife  her  husband*s  sorrow  shares. 
And  00  her  breast  her  sqoalid  infonts  bears. 

Yet,  destined  by  unerring  Fate, 
Shall  death  this  wealthy  lord  await ; 
Then  whither  tend  thy  wide  demesnes  ? 
For  Earth  impartial  entertains 
Her  various  sons,  and  in  her  breast 
Princes  and  beg^rs  equal  rest. 

Nor  gold  could  hrilie,  nor  art  deceii^e« 
The  gloomy  life-guard  of  the  grave 
Backward  to  tread  the  shadowy  way. 
And  waft  Prometheus  into  day. 
Yet  he  who  Tantalus  detains, 
With  all  his  haughty  race,  in  chains, 
Invok'd  or  not,  the  wretch  receires^ 
And  from,th^  ^%^  ^f^  relieves. 
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jra&NCIS^S  TRANBLATK»]^ 


ODE  xnc 


TO  BACCHUff. 

I  Mw  (let  ftitu're  timet  belieTe) 
The  god  of  w'me  his  ^tures  give ; 

'Midst  rbcki  far  distant  ww  the  iceae; 
With  ean  encct  the  tatyrr  stood, 
AdA  every  godiiess  of  the  wood 

Lnten'd  th'  Ual^ciive,  soleoin  ftr^tp* 

The  recent  tertour  heaves  my  breast, 
Yet,'  with  th'  inspiring:  power  pbssest, 

Tamultooas  j^  my  iMul  have  warm'd ; 
Dreadfbl,  who  shak*«t  the  ivy  fpear. 
Thy  votary  thus  prostrate  hear, 

And  be  thy  rage,  thy  rage  disami'dt 

Give  me  to  sing,  by  thA  inspired. 
Thy  priestesses  to  niadne<«  fir'd : 

Fountains  of  wineaWI  paur -along, 
And,  melting  from  the  hollow  tree, 
The  golden  treasures  of  the  bee. 

And  streams  of  milk  ^all  fill  the  song. 

Fair  Ariadne's  crown  fhall  rise. 
And  add  new  glories  tg  the  skies : 

While  I  to  listening  nations  tell 
How  impioos  Pentbeus*  palAce  bum'd. 
With  hideous  ruin  overtum'd, 

And  how  t^  mad  l^curgo^  ielL 

Indus  and  Ganges  own  thy  sway. 
Barbaric  seas  thy  power  obey, 

And  o*er  the  pathless  moantain's  height  • 
(Her  head  with  bcrrid  snakes  enroIlM, 
Which  harmless  writhe  their  angry  «fiW) 

Thy  raptnr>d  priestess  speeds  her  flight 

When  rising  fierce  in  impious  arm^ 
The  giai|t-race  with  dire  alaqms 

AssailM  tl^  sacred  realms  of  light. 
With  lion-wrath,  and  dreadful  paw. 
With  blood  •bespnear»d  and  foaming  jaw> 

Yon  put  their  horrid  chief  to  flight 

For  dancing  ftJrmM,  (br  love  and  wit, 
Yon  seemed  for  war's  rude  toils  unfit, 
,   And  poli«Vd  to  each  softer  grace  : 
But  dreadful  when  in  arms  yon  shcnCi 
You  made  thcfhtal  art  your  own. 

In  war  eapoelling  as  itt  peace. 
With  golden  horn  supremely  bright» 
You  darted  round  the  beading  light 

Fgr-beaming  through  the  gtoom  of  Hffl ; 
When  Cerbems,  with  fear  amas'd. 
Forgot  hii  rage,  and  fawning  gw'd, 

And  at  thy  feet  adoring  €elU 


ODE  XX. 


TO  if  JKBMAS. 

With  stiong,  unwonted  wing  I  rise, 
Atwo-form'd  poet,  through  the  skid : 
Far  above  envy  will  1  soar, 
And  tread  this  worthless  earth  tio  more. 
For  know,  ye  riyaU  of  mv  fame. 
Though  lowly  bom,  a  vulgar  name, 
I  will  not  condescend  to  die, 
Jfor  is  the  Stygian  waten  lie. 


A  rougher  skitt  wmcMbm  «nr  ^ 
Into  a  swan's  fahr  form  1  rise. 
And  feel  the  feather'd  phitnage  shad    • 
Its  down,  and  o'er  my  aboald^if  spfii»il. 
Swift  as  withiOndaiean  wing, 
Harmonious  bird.  Til  «pai«ng  sing. 
And,  in  my  flights  the  foamy  shorBS 
Where  Bosphorus  treoaaodout  roai^ 
The  regions  bpand  by  Dortbem  eoU, 
And  Lybia's  buming  sands,  behoU. ' 
Then  to  the  learned  sons  of  %)ain. 
To  him  who  i>loughsittbe  Scythian  m»il^ 
To  him  who,  fpith  dimembled  fears. 
Conscious,  the  RoQian  arms  reveres. 
To  him  who  drinks  the  rapid  Rhoae, 
Shall  Horacn,  daathlcas  haid  1  be  knovf^ 

My  friends,  t^  funeral  aonow  spavf^  ' 
The  plaintive  song,  and  teader  tear; 
Nor  let  the  voic^  oif  grief  profooa 
With  loud  laments  the  solemn  wemeJi 
Nor  o'er  your  poet's  eiapty  on 
With  useless,  idle  sorrows  monm. 


qvz  t 

Moii4tcii8  on  eafih  their  power  extend, 
Monarchs  to  Jove  sajimi^rive  bend. 

And  own  the  8Qvei^||ii  god. 
With  glorious  triumph  who  snbdn'd 
The  Titan  race,  gigantic  brood  * 

And  shakes  whole  nature  with  his  n^* 

When  rival  candidates  ooutend. 
And  to  the  field  of  Mare  descend 

To  urge  th'  ambitious  clattn. 
Some  of  illustrious  bistb  ase  pit>ud« 
Some  of  their  clients*  vassal  crowd,* 

Andsopieofviftiie>sfiiiie,    < 

Othen  the  rural  labour  hxm. 

And  joy  to  plant  the  spreadiug  grove^ 

The  forrow'd  glebe  to  tomj 
Yet  with  impartial  hsnd  shall  Fate 
Both  of  the  lowly  and  the  ^reat 

Shake  the  capacious  vni.* 


Behold  the  wretch,  with  oovdons  4rmAr 
In  pointed  meegcaooe  e'er  his  he«A    .    -; 

Who  vi^s  th'  impendiag  swoid  ; , 
Nor  dainties  force  his  pall'd  dcfire. 
Nor  chant  of  birds,  nor  vgcaL  lyre, . 

To  him  can  sleep  afiord  ; 

Heart-soothing  sleep,  which  not  diidaias 
The  rural  cot,  and  humble  Sf^ns, 

And  shady  river  fair : 
Or  Tempers  ever-bloomin5;  n^iring. 
Where  zephyrs  ^ave  the  balmy  wingj^ 

And  fan  the  buxom  aic 

Wbb  nature's  fcngal  dictates  heitt. 
He  nor  the  raging  oeedafoaia, 
Nor  stars  ef  poirer  maltgB,     . 

Whether  iu  glopmy  stocaaitiiey  iiae„ 
Or  swift  descending  thmui^  thoJkiea 
With  angry  Imfln  shines  ...         1  ^.... 
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.Whether  his  vb€t  W  tmii  with  hmil. 
Whether  hit  proroit'd  hanretti  foil» 

Perfidious  to  his  toil ; 
Whether  his  drooping  trees  compUiii 
Of  angry  winter*s  chilling  ram, 

Or  stan»  that  bum  the  soiL 

Not  such  the  haughty  lord,  who  lajt 
His  deep  foundations  in  the  seas. 

And  scores  earth's  narrow  bound ; 
The  fish,  affrighted,  feel  their  wavea 
Contracted  by  his  namerous  slavci, 

Even  in  this  vast  profound. 
High  though  his  structures  rise  in  air. 
Pale  menaces,  and  black  despair. 

This  haughty  lord  sl^ill  find 
Overtake  his  armed  galley's  speed. 
And  when  he  mounts  the  flying  steed. 

Sits  gloQmy  Care  behind. 
If  purple,  which  the  mom  outshines. 
Or  marble  from  the  Phrygian  minaSy 

Though  labourM  high  with  art. 
If  essence,  breathing  sweets  divine. 
Or  flowing  bowls  of  generous  wine, 

III  sooth  an  anxious  heart. 
On  columns,  rais*d  in  modem  style. 
Why  should  I  plan  the  lofty  pile 

To  riM  with  envied  stote ; 
Why,  for  a  vain,  superfluous  store, 
Which  would  encumber  me  the  more. 

Resign  my  Sabine  seat } 


ODE  IL 


TO  BIS  fftlBKDS, 

Ovn  hardy  yoath  thovAd  leam  to  bear 

Sharp  want,  to  rein  the  warlike  iteed. 
To  hurl  the  well-directed  spiear 

With  pointed  force,  and  bid  the  Parthian  bleed. 
Thus  form'd  in  war's  tumultuous  trade 

Through  summer's  heat,  and  winter's  ooM, 
Some  tyrant's  queen,  or  blooming  maid. 

Shall  ^m  her  walU  the  martial  youth  behold: 
'«  Let  not,  alas !  my  royal  spouse, 

UnUught  the  deathfol  sword  to  wield. 
That  lion  in  his  anger  rouse,  [field." 

Whom  furious  rage  drives  through  th'  ensaoguin'd 
What  joys,  what  glories  roimd  him  wait. 

Who  bravely  for  his  country  dies! 
While  wrth  dishonett  wounds  shall  Pate 

Relentless  stab  the  coward  as  he  flies. 
With  sUitiless  lustre  Virtue  shines,  * 

A  base  repulse  nor  knows,  nor  fears ; 
.  Nor  claims  h«nr  honours,  nor  dediaes. 

As  the  li^t  air  of  crowds  nooertain  ▼aen: 
76  hrai  who  not  deserves  to  die 

She  shows  the  paths  which  heroes  trod. 
Then  bids  him  boldly  tempt  the  sky. 

Spurn  oflT  his  mortal  clay,  and  rise  a  god* 
To  silence  due  rewards  we  give ; 

And  they  who  mysteries  reveal 
Beneath  my  roof  shall  never  live. 

Shall  never  hoist  wfth  me  the  donbtful  sail. 
When  Jo»e  in  anger  strikes  tlie  blow. 

Oft  with  the  bad  the  rightieoos  Meed: 
Yet  with  sure  steps,  though  lame  and  slow, 

Veag€aeeco*«Kalit>tiiMrflBAttPr^ril)Mi^ 


ODE  IIL 


The  man,  in  conscious  virtue  bold. 
Who  dares  hfs  secret  purpose  hold. 
Unshaken  hears  the  crowd^s  tumultuous  cries. 
And  the  impetuons  tyrant's  angry  brow  defies^ 

L£t  the  wild  winds;  tbat,ru]e  the  seaa 
Tempestuous,  all  their  horroun  raise ; 
Let  Jove's  dread  arm  with  thunders  rend  the 
spheres. 
Beneath  the  crush  of  worids  undaonted  he  appean* 

Thus  to  the  flamy  towers  abovci    . 
.The  vagrant  hero,  son  of  Jove, 
Upsoar'd  with  strength  his  own,  where  C»sar 
lies,  [joys. 

And  quaflb,  with  glowhig  lips,  the  bowPs  Immortal 

Lyaeus  thtis  his  tigers  broke. 
Fierce  and  indocile,  to  the  yoke ; 
Thus  from  the  gloomy  regions  of  the  dead, 
On  his  paternal  steeds,  Rome's  mighty  fonnder  fled  ; 

When  Heaven's  great  queen  witl|  words  benigv 
Address'^  th'  assembleid  powen  divine  ^ 

"  Troy,  hated  Troy,  an  umpire  lewd,  unjust, 
An4  a  proud  foreign  dame,  have  sank  thee  to  the 
dust. 

*'  To  me,  and  wisdom's  qneen  decreed. 
With  all  thy  guilty  race  to  bleed^ 
What  time  thy  haughty  monarch's  peijuHd  sire 
Mock*d  the  defrauded  gods,  and  lobb'd  them  «l 
their  hire. 

**  The  gandy  guest,  of  impious  fame. 
No  niore  enjoys  th'  adulterous  dame ; 
Hector  no  more  his  faithless  brothers  leads, 
To  break  the  Grecian  force ;  no  more  the  viclar 

bleeds.  ^ 

"  Since  the  long  war  no«^  sinks  to  pesrc% 
And  all  our  heavenly  foctions  cease ; 
Instant  to  Mars  my  vengeance  I  resign.      [line. 
And  here  reoeive  his  son,  though  bora  of  Trojan 

**  Here,  with  encire|bg  glories  bright. 
Free  let  him  tread  the  paths  of  light,, 
And,  rank'd  among  the  tranquil  powers  divine, 
IVink  deep  the  nectar'd  howl,  aiid  qualT  celestial 
wine. 

"  From  Rome  toTroy»s  detested  shores, 
<  While  loud  a  length  of  ocean  roars, 
Unenyied  let  th'  illustrious  exiles  n>ign, 
Where  Fate  direi*ts  their  coniae,  and  spreads 
their  wide  domain. 

**  On  Priam^s  and  th'  adnlte<^s  urn 
T^liile  herds  the  dust  ^nsuHing  spurn. 
Let  the  proud  CapHol  in  glory  stand, 
And  Rome,  to  triumph'd  Medes,  give  forth  brr     . 
stem  command: 

**  Let  the  victorious  voiOe  of  Fame 
Wide  spread  th^  terroors  of  her  name; 
Where  stos  the  continents  of  earth  divide. 
And  Nilus  bathes  the  plain  with  Vn  proliflo  tide. 

*'  Lei  her  the  golden  mine  despise  ; 
For  deep  in  earth  it  better  Kes, 
Than'  when  by  bands  ptOnHie',  from  nMWrerr 
store,  [ore* 

1^  mma  niecoBi|»eIP^  ttoti^  fof^4M  mini 
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"  Where  nature's  utmost  limits  end, 
I^  hcf  triumphant  arms  extend ; 
Or  where  the  San  pours  down  his  madding  beams, 
\n  where  the  clouds  arc  dark,  and  raiq  perpetual 
streams. 

«<  Thus  let  the  warlil^  Romans  rmga 

(So  Juno  and  the ,  Fates  ordain), 
^But  on  these  terms  alone,  no  more  to  dara. 
Through  piety  or  pride,  their  parent  Tiroy  n^ir ; 

"  For  Troy  rebuilt,  Hl-omenM  state ! 
Shall  fisel  the  same  avenging  fete; 
Again  my  Grecians  shall  victorious  prove. 
By  me  led  on  to  war,  the  sister-wife  of  Jove. 

"  Thrice  should  Apollo  raise  her  wall, 
Thrice  shall  hei»  brazen  bulwarks  (all. 
Thrice  shall  her  matrons  fe«l  the  victor's  chain. 
Deplore  their  slaughtered  sqny,  4«plore  their  hus^ 
bands  slain."  '  •    ^      .     ' 

» 

Bot  whither  would  the  Muse  aspiv« ! 
Such  themes  nor  suit  the  sportive  lyre. 
Nor  should  the  wanton,  thus  in  feeble  strain. 
The  councils  of  the  gods,  ^mn^orUl  them^ !  pn^ifisne. 


FRANCIS'S  TRANSLATION 


ODE  IV. 


TO  CALLIOn. 

DiscKKD  from  Heavei^  «ip,(^  in  i^  lengthen'd 

strain. 
Queen  of  mdodlous  sounds,  the  song  sustain. 
Or  on  the  voice  highrais'd,  the  brearthing  flute. 
The  lyre  of  golden  toqe,  or  sweet  Phosbean  lute. 

Harit!  some  celestial  voice  1  raptured  bear! 
Or  does  a  pleasing  pbrensy  charm  my  ear  ? 
Through  hallowed  groves  I  stray,  where  streluns 
l>cntath  [breathe. 

Ttam^  lucid  fountains  flow,  sm^  zephyrs  balmy 

Fatigued  with  sleep,  lind  yoii^^fur  toil  of  play, 
When  on  a  mountain*f  brow  roclin'd  Ilay 
Kear  to  my  naUl  soil,  around  my  head 
The  fabl^  woodland  doves  a  ve^daatfoliagespread; 

^fatter,  be  sure,  of  wonder  most  profound 
To  all  the  gazing  habitants  aronpd,  '  r< 
Who  dwell  in  Acherontia's  airy  glades  •* 

Amid  the  Bantian  woods,  or  low  Ferentum*s  tneads. 

By  snakei  of  poison  black,  and  beasts  of  pi^. 
That  thus,  ip  dewy  sleep  unh^^rm'^  ]  lay; 
IfMirels  and  myrtle  were'arounil  me  piPd, 
Kot  without  guardian  gods  an  auimat€»d  child. 

Yours,  I  am  evfr  yonrs,  harmonious  Nine, 
Whether  J  joy  in>Tibur*s  vale  supine^ 
Whether  I  climb  the  Sah|ne  mountain's  height, 
Or  In  P«sstteste*s  groves  or  Bai^n  stfeams  delight 

Kor  tree  devoted,  nor  tempestuous  main, 
Kpr  flying  hosts,  that  swept  PbiKppi^  plain. 
In  feaffql  ^iit,  your  filial  bard  doti^'d. 
While  in  youc  springs  diyine  and  choral  sports  he 
joy'd.  , 

If  by  the  Mase>s  foithful  guidance  led. 
Or  Libya's  thirsty  sands  Pll  fearless  ir«ad. 
Or  climb  the  ▼enturqus  bark,  and  lancb  from 
shore,  froar. 

-Tkough  Bqfiphona  iq  stornqs  with  madding  horrouiv 


Nor  Britons.,  of  inhospitable  stndn. 
Nor  quivcr'd  ScythiattS,  nor  the  (V^Nao  .« 
Nor  he  who  joyous  quafls  the  thirsty  b<»wl 
Streammg  with.toracs' blood,sh«ll  shake  my 
less  souL 

Wben  CsBsar,  by  your  forming  arts  inspiWd, 
Cheerful  diAiands  his  troops,  of  conqoert  tff*d. 
And  yields  to  willing  Peace  his  laurefl'd  sp<^ 
In  the  Pierian  Uave  you  chirm  the  hero's  toils ;  •. 

^jcious  from  you  the  lenient  eounsels  flow. 
Which  bid  the  hero  s^iare  his  prastmte  foe;- 
For  CsBsar  rqles  like  Me,  whose  equal  sway 

The  ponderous  mass  of  eart^  and  stormy  seas  obey : 
OV  gods  and  mortals,  o'er  the  dreary  plaras^ 
And  rtadcwry  jehosts.  supremely  just  be  rei~ 
But,  dr«idfill  in  his  wrath,  to  Hell  porsu'dT^ 

WW  thunder's  headlong  rage,  the  fieice  Titaisii 
brood,  ' —V 

Whose  horridyouth,  elate  with  impious  pride. 
Unnumber'd,  ori  their  sinewy  fo^ie  relicdV 
Mounta'm  on  mounuln  pil»d  they  rais'd  in  air. 
And  shook  the  throne  of  Jove,  and  bade  tlie  Thiin- 
dererfear. 

But  what  could  Minas,  of  epormons  might. 
TyphoBus.  or  Porphyrion's  threateiiirig  height. 
Or  bold  Enceladus  fierce-darthig  for 
The  trunks  of  trees  uptom,  dii«  archer  of  the  war^ 

Though  with  despair  and  rsge  iospir'd  they  rass, 
To  sage  Minerva's  sounding  shield  oppose  ? 
While  Vulcan  here  m  flames  devour'd  his  way. 
There  matron  Juno  stood,  and  there  the  god  of  day, 

ResQlv'd,  till  he  had  queli'd  th'  aspiripir  foe 
Nev^  to  lay  aside  th'\nerri«g  bST  ^.      ' 
He  the  pure  dew  of  fair  Castalia  loves. 
There  bathes  his  flowmg  hair;  and  haunts  his  natal 
grotes.  ^^ 

21^^^'^li'^  f""*'  ^  Jt«  o^  nattve^ght, 
^tplUtely  foils;  with  happier  Hte 
While  the  good  gods  upraise  the  just  design. 
And  boW,  unbalfow'd  schemes  pursue  with  wi^th 
divine.  ■  ,      .  .. 

This  truth  shall  bundted-banded  Gyas  prove. 
And  warm  Orion,  who  with  impious  lov* 
Tempting  the  godd^  of  the  sylvan  scene. 
W«8  by  her  virgin  darts,  gigantic  victim !  slain. 

On  ^  own  monsters  hurl^  with  hideous  weisfat, 
Fo«d^mother  Earth  deplore,  her  oObpring's  S^ 
By  thunders  dire  to  livid  Orcus  doomM, 

Nor  fire  can  fat  ita  way  through  ifltna  unooosoQi'd. 
aich  are  the  pains  to  Uwless  lust  decreed  : 
On  Tityus'  liver  shall  the  vultum  foed 
With  rage  ungorg?d,  while  Pluto  atern  detains  • 

His  9nH)rou«  riviM  bound  tip  thrice  a^  hundred 
chainsL      -     *     . .   .,     .  . 


ODE  V. 


'     TBI  PBAtSCS  OF  AVOOSTVS. 

PsKAo  Jove  in  thunder  speaks  his  just  domain  ; 
On  Earth,  a  present  god,  shall  Cesar  reign, 
Smce  worid-divkled  Britam  owns  bis  sway» 
And  Parthia'f  haughty  sons  bis  h^h  behests  ob«y. 
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O  nani^  of  coontry,  once  how  sacred  deem'd ! 
n  sad  fevers*  of  mannent,  once  esteemM  I 
WhHe  Rome  her  ancient  majesty  maintained ; 
|n  his  own  Capitol  while  Jore  imperial  reigned, 

,  Could  they  to  foreign  spouials  meanly  yield, 

Whom  Crassus  led  with  honour  to  ihe  field  ! 

Have  they,  t6  their  barbariaD  lords  allied* 

Grown  old  in  hostile  arms  beneath  a  tyrant^s  pride 

Basely  forgetful  of  the  Roman  name, 
The  heaven-descended  shields,  the  Vestal  flame, 
That  wakes  eternal,  and  the  peaceful  gown, 
Tboje  emblem^  which  the 'Fates  with  boundless 
empire  crown } 

When  Regulos  refus'd  the  terms  of  peace 
Inglorious,  he  foresaw  the  deep  disgrace, 
Who^  foul  example  should  in  ruin  end, 
And  even  to  latest  times  our  bafiled  arms  attend. 

Unless  the  captive  youth  in  servile  chains 
$h5uld  fall  unpiYfed.     "  In  the  Punic  fanes 
Have  I  not  seen,'*  the  patriot  caplain  cried, 
**  The  Romair  Qnsigns  fixVt  in  monumental  pride ! 

"  I  saw  our  arms  re^ignM  without  a  wound  ; 

Our  free -boni  citizens  in  tetters  bound  > 

The  gates  of  Carthage  open,*  ahd'iTie  plain, 

late  by  our  war  Ii4d  waste,  wit{^  culture  cloth'd 

again.  •'      ••  '      '^    •     '    '" 

"  Ransom^,  no  doubt,  w|t|i  nol%|cr  sense  of  fame 
The  soldier  shall  return — Ye  purchase  sHame. 
When  the  fair  fleece  iolbibes  the  djer*s  stkib. 
Its  native  co)our  lost  it  never  shall  regajn, 

"  And  valour,  flailing  in  the  soldier's  breast. 
Scorns  to  resume  wbat'cowrardioe  pbssessMt 
When  from  the  toils  escap'd  the  hind  shall  turn 
Fierce  on  her  hunters,  he  the  prostrate  foe  may 
spurn 

"  In  second  fi?ht,  who  felt  the  fetters  bind 
His  arms  enslaved  ;  who  tamely  hath  rcsign'd 
His  sword  unstained  with  blood*;  who  nftight  have 
died, 
Yet  on  a  faithless  foe,  with  abject  soul,  relied ; 

"  Who  for  his  safety  jnix*d  poor  terms  of  peace 
Even  with  the  act  of  war ;  O  foul  disgrace  ! 
O  Carthage,  now  with  rival  glories  great, 
And  on  the  ruins  rais'd  of  Rome's  dejected  state!" 

The  hero  spoke ;  and  from  his  wedded  dame 
And  infant^bildren  tum'd,  opprest  with  shame 
Of  his  fall'n  state ;  their  fond  embrace  repelPd, 
And  sternly  on  the  earth  his  manly  visage  held, 

Till,  by  his  unexampled  counsel  sway'd. 
Their  firm  decree  the  wavering  senate  made  ; 
Then,  while  his  firiends  the  tears  of  sorrow  shed, 
Amidst  the  weeping  throng  the  glorious  exile  sped. 

Nor  did  he  not  the  cruel  tortures  know, 
Vengeful,  prepared  by  a  barbarian  foe  j 
Yet,  with,  a  countenance  serenely  gay,     [stay  ; 
He  turned  aside  the  crowd,  who  fondly  press'd  bis 

As  if,,  when  weart^  by  some  cUf*nt*8  Cause, 
After  the  final  sentence  of  the  laws. 
Cheerful  he  hasted  to  some  calm  retreat, 
To'Uste  the  pure  delights  that  bless  the  rural  seat 
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ODE,  VI. 

70  pIB  mOMAKS. 

Thouxsh  gniltless^of  your-fathers'  Cfiqie^ 
Roman,  'tis  thine,  to  latest  times, 
The  vengeance  of  the  gods  to  bear. 
Till  yod  their  awfbl  domes*  repair, 
ProfanM  tfjth  intoke  their  stfitues  raise^ 
And  hid  tlir  wiffed  allafs  braze. 

'p^Jit  you  the  pow^rpi  divine  obfy, 
Bouihltcss  on  Fjuth  etiend*  your  ivay; 
From  htmne  your  futuh?  g:lorjcs  date. 
From  he«re  exjfwct  the  h^nd  of  Pattt* 
Th*offtiridf'ri  j^Mtf  m  horrburi  ditc, 
On  sad  Hc*i>criH  p(jur*ci  their  ire : 
ThePjrrhiari  (iqnadr^ig  twice  repfiird 
Our  inaiis|jkl'>ij^  power?i,  ami  queiPd 
Our  bokk-^t  ifTirta,  while  ^hny  shone 
With  spoils  from  f'onquer'd  Romapi  won- 
The  Dacbtis,  whose  tinerrin;;  art 
Can  wing  with  d<^nth  the  pointed  d^irt ; 
Th!  iEi^'yptJan,  for  his  nt^vics  fam'd, 
Had  Ni-ptiim^'R  bound les^  rmphf  c[arm*d. 
And  atrrir)*it  in  their  v^gc  tU^htwy't] 
Imperial  Rome,  in  civH  slrffr  enjploy^d. 

Fruitful  of  crfmc?,  this  age  fii^t  fL^Ui^d 
Their  huplcsi  ofTspriot:,  and  pmranVI 
The  nnptiil  lied,  from  uiionci^  the  woe*^ 
That  various  and  unnumbered  rose 
From  this  polluted  fountain-head. 
O'er  Rome  and  o'er  the  nations  spread. 

With  pliant'Umbs  the  tender  maid 
Now  joys  to  learn  the  shameless  trade 
Of  wanton  dancing,  and  improves 
The  pleasures  of  licentious  loves ; 
Tlien  soon  amid  the  bridal  feast 
Boldly  she  courtS/her  husband's  guest ; 
Her  love  no  ^ice  distinction  knows. 
But  round  the  wandering  pleasure  throws, 
Careless  to  hide  the  bold  delight 
In  darkness  and  the  shades  of  night 
Nor  does  she  need  the  thin  disguise ; 
The  conscious  husband  bidii  her  rise. 
When  some  rich  factor  courts  her  «»,hopnt^ 
And  calls  the  wanton  to  his  arms. 
Then,  prodigal  of  wealth  and  fame. 
Profusely  buys  the  costly  shame. 

Not  such  the  yonth,  of  such  a  strain. 
Who  dy'd  with  Punic  gore  the  main;  ^ 
Who  Pyrrhus'  flying  war  pursuM, 
Antiochus  the  Great  subdu'd. 
And  taught  that  tefrour  of  the  field^ 
The  cruel  Hannibal,  to  yield : 
But  a  rough  race,  inur'd  to  toil. 
With  heavy  spade  to  turn  the  soil. 
And  by  a  mother's  will  severe 
To  fell  the  wood,  and  homeward  bear 
The  ponderous  load,  even  when  the  Suti 
His  downward  course  of  light  had  run. 
And  from  the  western  mountain's  head 
His  changing  shadows  lengthening  spread, 
Unyok'd  the  team,  with  toil  opprest. 
And  gave  the  friendly  hour  of  rest 

What  feels  not  Time's  consuming  rage  ? 
More  vicious  than  their  fiatbers'  fige 
Our  sires  begot,  the  present  race. 
Of  manners  impious^  bold  and  base ; 
And  yet,  with  crimes  to  us  unknown. 
Our  SODS  shall  mark  the  coming  age  their  own. 
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OftEVIL 
TO  Ammi. 


Ah!  why  Aom  Avteria  thus  weep  fir  the  youth 
Of  consUDcy  faithful*  of  honour  and  truth, 
Whom  the  first  kincUy  sepbyrs,  that  breathe  o^er 

the  miog, 
Enrich'd  with  the  wares  rf  BUhynia  sbaU  bring  ? 
Vnvea  back  from  bis  Goune  by  the  tempests,  that 
When  Stan  of  mad  Iwtie  rule  over  the  skies,  [nse 
At  Oricnm  now  poor  Gyges  must  stoy, 
yrbete  sleepless  he  weeps  the  coki  winter  away  | 
While  his  landlady  Chloe,  in  sorrow  ff  he^rt. 
Bids  her  enroy  of  love  exert  all  his  art, 
WhoteUs  him  bow  Chloc,,  unhappy  the  dame!  ^ 
Deep  sighs  for  your  Uwer,  and  bums  in  your  dame. 
He  tells  him  how  Prmtua^  deceiv»d  by  his  wife. 
Attempted,  ^  dreadfal!  Bdlerophon's  life. 
And  urg'd  by  false  crimesjhow  he  sought  to  destroy 
The  youth  for  rsfiisiog,  too  chastely,  the  joy : 
How  Peleus  was  almost  dispatched  to  the  dead, 
While  the  Uwely  Magnessian  abstemious  he  fled. 
Then  he  turns  every  tale,  and  applies  it  with  ait. 
To  melt  dowB  his  ▼irtae,  and  soften  his  heart; 
But  cotist«»t  and  heart-whole  youM  Gyges  ^>pe»rs, 
And  deafer  than  rocks  the  tale-teller  hears. 
Then,  iair-one,  Uke  heed,  lest  Enipeus  should 

•   prove 
A  little  too  pleasing,  and  tempt  thee  to  love ; 
And  though  without  rival  he  shine  in  the  course^ 
To  rein  the  fierce  steed  though  unequal  his  force, 
Tho^  matchless  the  swiftness  with  which  he  divide^ 
In  crossing  the  Tiber,  the  rpagh-sweUing  tides. 
Yet  shut  the  fond  door  st  evening's  first  shade, 
Kor  look  down  to  the  street  at  the  soft  seroiad^i 
Or  if  cruel  be  call  thee  lo  love-sighing  stra'm^ 
Yet  more  and  move  cruel  be  sure  to  remain. 


oimvni. 

TOMACBIIAS. 

.Tm  Oreel  tndtUnnan  languages  are  thine* 
Their  hallow»d  customs,  and  theif  rites  divine; 
And  well  you  might  the  fiowery  wieeths  admire. 
The  fragrant  mcense,  and  the  sacred  fire, 
KaisM  on  the  living  turf,  to  bail  the  day 
To  which  the  nfarried  worid  th«r  homage  pay. 

When  on  my  head  a  tree  devoted  fell, 
And  almost  cmsh'd  me  to  the  shades  of  Hell, 
Grateful  I  vow'd  to  hhn,  who  rules  ttie  Vine, 
A  joyous  banquet,  while  beneath  hts  shrine 
A  snow-white  gontehouM  bleed;  and  when  the 
Revolving  bids  tWt  fostsl  mom  appear,         [y*ar 
WcTl  pierce  a  cask  with  mellow  juhse  ref^ete, 
Mellow'd  with  smoke  since  Tullus  mPd  the  state. 

Come  then,  Maecenas,  sod  for  firieiidsMp>8  sake, 
Airiend  preawrvM,  a  hundred  bumpew  take. 
Come  drink  the  watchful  tapers  up  to  day. 
While  noise  and  quarrels  shall  be  fcfr  away. 
No  more  let  Hotne  your  anxious  thoughts  engage, 
The  Dacian  falls  beneath  the  victor's  rage. 
The  Medes  ki  civil  wars  thdr  arms^mploy. 
Inglorious  wars !'  each  other  to  destroy ; 
Our  andeot  foes,  the  hanriity  sons  of  Spahr, 
At  length,  hidlgnant,  ffeel  the  Roman  chain ; 
With  bows  unbent  the  haidy  Scythians  ylekl, 
Resolve  to  quit  the  long-disputed-field. 


Nd.more  the  public  daitts  thy  ^ 

Be  not  too  anxious  then  with  private  ea«^ 
But  seize  the  ^fts  the  prpsent  moment  brtssfff 
Those  fieeting  gifts,  m^  )eave  aavever  tli  in0i 


ODE  IX. 

4  PIALOOVX  BBTWE«1I  BOaACS  M  LTPIV 
BORACS. 

Whilb  I  was  pleasing  to  your  arms. 
Nor  jmy  youth,  ofbappier  charms. 
Thy  snowy  bosom  bliaaful  press'd. 
Not  Penni^  kmg  Khe  me  was  Mastt 

vrwA. 
While  for  no  other  lair  you  buinM, 
Nor  Lydia  was  for  Chlo§  acomM, 
What  maid  was  then  so  West  as  thine  I 
Not  Ilia's  lame  eould  eqnal  ipine. 

^         «oa49B. 
Now  Chkid  reigns ;  her  foice  asid  lyra 
Melt  down  the  soul  to  soft  desire; 
Nor  will  I  fear  even  de^,  to  save 
Hef  dearer  beauties  from  the  grave. 

^LThlA. 

My  heart  youqg  Calais  inspires. 
Whose  bosom  glows  with  mutual  fires, 
tor  whom  I  twice  wonM  die  wMi  joy, ' 
If  death  wottM  spare  the  dmiming  hoy, 

BOaACE. 

Y^  what  if  Love,  whose  bands  we  broke, 
Agaiik  sho«ld  tatfse  us  to  the  yoke  i 
Should  I  shake  off  bright  Chloe*s  T 
And  take  my  Lydk  home  agahs? 

ivniA. 
Though  he  exceed  in  beauty  for 
The  riMog  lustre  of  a  star ; 
Though  lif^t  as  cork  thy  fancy  strays* 
Thy  passions  wild  as  angry  seas. 
When  vcx'd  with  storms;  yet  gladly  I 
With  thee  would  Uve,  with  thee  would  di*^ 


OBEX. 

TO  LVCB. 


TnooGR  you  drank  the  deep  stream  of  IVnsiiiey, 
The  wife  of  tome  bartwffous  blockhead,  O  Lyre, 
Yet  3rour  heart  might  relent  to  expose  me  recltn'4 
At  your  cruel-shut  door  to  the  rage  of  the  wind. 
Uark,  your  gate !  how  ife creaks!  how  the  grove;; 

planted  round 
Your  beantifttl  villa,  rebellows  1^  sound ! 
How  Jupiter  numbs  all  the  regions  below. 
And  glazes  with  crystel  the  fleeces  of  snow ! 
Away  witA  th«Mf  humours  of  prideaad-disdail. 
To  Venus^ungratefol,  to  CopS*  w  paio,    , 
Lest  while  by  the  pa!l«y  ysss  iidiw  to  Hie  tep, 
YeurtopeflbOtttd  run  back,  awrywirhiieketahoM 

drop. 
No  sprightly  Tyrrhenian  begot  thee  a  pnid^ 
Another  Penelope,  harsh  to  be  woo'd. 
O,  though  neither  presents,  nor  vow-sighing  rtram. 
Nor  violet  painting  the  cheelroC  thy  swain; 
Nor  thy  husband,  who  gives  up  his  heart  for  a  «tty 
<To  a  song-fuigiog  wench  jc«i  provoke  th«e  to  pity  j 
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Thongb,  like  Uie  bard  osk,  yoa're  to  foAnets  jn- 
And  milder  tKao  all  of  the  ierpeotioc  kind,  [clio'd. 
Yet  think  not  thv  side  can  for  ever  tusUin 
Thy  Uyreshold  h«fd- hearted,  aod  |ky-ia|IU\g  rain. 


ODE  XL 

TO   MEtCUHY* 

O  THOp,  by  wboee  hannooiouf  aid 
Amphion's  voice  the  Inteninf  stones  coold  lead ; 
'    And  sweetest  shell  of  power  to  raJK, 
On  seven  melodious  strings,  thy  various  layf  ; 

Not  vocal,  when  you  first  wefe  found, 
But  of  a  simple  and  ungrateful  sound  ; 

Now  tun*d  so  sweetly  t^  the  ear. 
That  gods  and  mea  wiib  sacred  rapture  btar  ; 

Oh  !  thoii  inspire  tlie  melting  strain. 
To  charm  my  L-yde's  obstiaala  disdaio. 

Who  like  a  filly  o'er  the  field 
With  playful  spirit  hounds,  aod  fe%rs  to  yiaUi 

To  hand  of  gentlest  touch,  or  prove. 
Wild  as  she  is,  the  joys  of  wadded  love. 

'Tis  yours,  with  all  their  beasts  of  prey. 
To  bid  the  forests  move,  and  powerful  stay 

'llie  rapid  stream.  The  dog  of  Hell, 
Immense  of  bulk,  to  thee  softrsoothing  fell. 

And  suppliant  bow'd,  though  round  bis  bead 
His  hundred  snakes  theirgaai^iao  horrouia  spread ; 

Baleful  his  breath  though  fiery  glow'd. 
And  from  his  three-toogued  jaws  fell  pobon  flow'd, 

Ixion,  of  his  pains  t^guil'd. 
And  Tityos,  with  nnwUling  plestore,  sooird ; 

Dry  stood  their  urn,  while  with  aoftstnun 
You  soothM  the  labours  of  the  virgin  train. 

Let  Lyde  hear,  what  pains,  decreed. 
Though  late,  in  death  attend  the  direful  deed* 

There  doomed  to  fill,  unceasing  task  ! 
With  idle  toil,  an  ever-streaming  cask  ; 

Impious,  who,  in  the  hour  of  rest. 
Could  plunge  their  daggerf  in  i  husband's  breast. 

Yet  worthy  of  the  nuptial  flame. 
And  nobly  meriting  a  deathless  name. 

Of  many,  one  untainted  maid, 
Gloriously  false,  her  perjur'd  sir^  betray'd. 

Thus  to  her  youthful  lord  :— ^**  Arise  ; 
Awake,  lest  sleep  eternal  close  thine  c>i.'S  ^ 

Eternal  sleep :  and  ah  !  from  whom 
You  little  dreaded  the  relentless  doom. 

Oh  !  fly,  my  lord,  this  wrathful  sire ; 
Far  from  my  sisters  fly,  those  sisters  dire, 

Who  riot  in  their  husbands*  blood. 
As  lionesses  rend  their  panting  food ; 

While  I,  to  such  fell  deeds  a  foe. 
Nor  bind  thae  here,  nor  strike  the  iatal  blow. 

Me  let  my  father  load  with  chains, 
Or  banish  to  Numidia*s  farthest  plains  ; 
.    My  crime,  thai  I,  a  loyal  wife. 
In  mercy  sparM  a  wretched  husband's  life. 

While  Venus,  aod  the  shades  of  night. 
Protect  thee,  speed,  by  sea  or  land,  thy  flight; 

May  every  happy  omen  wait 
To  guide  thee  through  this  gloomy  hour  of  fate  ! 

Yet  not  forgetful  of  my  doom. 
Engrave  thy  grateful  sorrows  on  my  iomb.'^ 


ODE  XIL  • 
TO  aaoavLa. 
Vsuktrr  the  maidens  forbidden,  to  prove 
The  bumper*s  fiiU.  joya.or  th^  raRtuies  of  Wve^ 


IJhhappy  the  girls,  who  are  dortmH  (» iMr      . 
The  tedious  rebukes  of  ohl  nndes  tfvero. 

Cytherca's  wing*d  son  now  hidf  thae  MsigQ    ' 
The  toils  of  Minerva,  the  spiaster  divine; 
For  now,  Ncobulc,  %ith  other  daliaa 
The  brighm^  of  Hebrus  thy  howm  inspirat ; 
When  he  rises  with  vigour  from  Tiber's  rough  wa?ei. 
Where  the  oil  of  his  labours,  athletic  he  bves, 
Ijke  BaNerophon  skilful  to  rein  the  fierce  stoed. 
At  cuft  never  conquer*d,  nor  out-stripp*d  in  speed. 
And  dextroQs,  with  darts  never  flying  in  vain. 
To  wound  the  light  stag  bounding  over  the  plain,. 
Or  active  and  valiant  the  boar  to  surprise,  . 
Transflxt  with  hit  qtear,  aa  in  oovar^  he  U«t» 


ODE  XIIL 


TO  THl    (<rL-,»,Ais    liiiVtlVHA* 

FouNTAin,  whose  waters  far  viirpass 

The  shiiiio^  face  of  poJi^h'd  (|ii$s. 

To  thtc",  the  g(>bJet,  cTiQwj^'d  »ith  Dowtrs, 

Grateful  the  rich  tiUatiou  pour* ; 

A  goat,  whose  bonis  ht'pu  to  apiva^l. 

And  ben' ling  arm  iii«  iweJijng  bead, 

Whaae  busoni  J5k*w3  with  youo^f  desif^ 

Which  war  or  kindJEu^  love  in^pircs^ 

Ncm  mcdjutt^  bia  blow  tu  viun,^ 

His  bloiKl  iihalJ  thy  fair  foMiirain  itaJn, 

When  the  ncrce  ikijj:*«taf\  hrtul  ray 

Flaaufs  forth,  aod  sets  on  fire  the  liy. 

To  vagrant  fl^^^Jts,  that  r&n^  tlie  Cwjtd^ 

You  a  rr  rrcihing  coolutii  yidcJ  ■ 

Or  to  the  Ubour-wearied  team 

Pour  forth  the  freshness  of  thy  itifanib 

Soon  Shalt  thou  flow  a  noble  springy 

While  iu  imnMirtal  versa  I  sing 

The  oak,  that  spreads  thy  rocks  aranni. 

From  whence  thy  babbling  waten  boaod. 


ODE  xrv. 

an  THS   KBTUKN   OF  AUGUSTUS   raOH  SPAIK. 

Tar  prince,  O  Roma,  who  f«veign  realms 

Explored  like  Jovfe's  immortal  son. 
Fearless  to  search  the  lauscl  wreath 

By  death  and  glorious  daring  won. 
Victorious  comes  from  farthest  Spain, 
To  Rome  and  all  his  guardian  gods  again* 
I>t  her,  who  to  her  arma  raccivea 

With  joy  her  own,  Jier  laureH'd  spoMa^^ 
Her  private  sacrifice  performed. 

Pay  to  just  Heaven  herpoblic  vova, 
And  let  the  fan-  Oetavia  lead 
The  matron-train  in  suppliant  veils  anay^d  j 
The  m:itroq- train,  to  who^  g\ad  anrii 

Thtir  sofw,  with  r'>nqut'St  trrmru**!,  letum  ; 
And  you,  Ikir  youth  ^  whi:iec  ptottR  trarp 

Yoor  sJau^hter'd  airai  and  husbands  mourn, 
This  day  al  lea  it  your  griefi  restmrci, 
^And  lutklesii  from  ill-omened  words  nbsUiiL 
This  day ,  with  truly  festjil  joy^ 

^haiJ  dri^c  nil  gloomy  carts  away  ; 
For^  w  hi  Its'  tcnperi^  L'a*sar  Kolitt 

OV?r  the  glib]  Earth  i{\s  awful  s*ny. 
Nor  fuar  of  death  from  fon^i^n  arm** 
Or  i'ivll  ragt!j  tny  dauutlsis  wui  aiamif* 
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FRANCISES  TRANSLATION 


Bof ,  being  nt  ewww,  btfng  ui  oroimt; 

Pierce  me  a  caWofAocieat  date, 
JAff.  with  the  s^oriiMl  Marsian  war. 

And  with  \H  gloHoot  deeds  replete, 
If  yet  one  joViai  htiak  reraaiB 
Since  wandeilDg  Spartacus  o'enwept  the  piun* 

'   InyiterNep^  to  the  feast. 

Who  sweetly  charms  the  listening  earj. 
And  bi<|  the  fair-one  baste  to  bind 
'"   In  carelibs  wreaths  her  essencM  hair; 
^ut  8boii|<f  her  porter  bid  you  stay> 

{JeaTe  the  rougb^  surly  rogue,  and  come  awajs. 

When  hoary  age  upon  onr  heads 
'  Pours  down  its  chilling  weight  of  snowSy 
Ko  more  the  breast  with  anger  hums. 

No  ||K>re  with  amorous  heat  K  glows : 
Soch  t^reatment  Horace  would  not  bear. 
When  warm  with  youth,  when  P^ui  ^'4  thf 
"  '  cdttSttl'a  chain 


ODE  XV. 


TO  aiL0!|tS. 

Tbou  poor  atn's  incumbrance,  thon  rake  of  a  fife, 
At  length  put  an  end  to  this  mfsmons  Hf<^ ; 
Now  near  thy  long  home,  to  be  rank'd  wHh  the 

shades. 
Give  over  to  frisk  it  with  b^nom  yomig  maids. 
And,  furrowM  with  wnnklfei,  jMOotenely  to  ttiroud 
Those  bright  constellations  with  ag^'sdark  doud. 

What  Pholo€  well,  with  a  decency  free,  - 
Might  practise,  site  awkward,  O  Cbtoris,  on  thee, 
Uke her,  whom  the  Umbrelof  Baoc!) us  arouses, 
Thy  daughter  n^y  better  lay  siege  to  the  houses 
Of  youthful  gallanU,  while  she  wantonly  gamb^rts. 
Of  Nothus-enamduM,  like  a  goat  in  iu  tambles  j 
The  sp;ndfe,  tM  disUt,  Tsnd  wool-ijiinnuig  thilfty, 
Not  musical  instruments,  fit  tlice  at  fifty  i 
Nor  roses  empurpledisirichuig  the  breeze. 
Nor  hofshends  of  liquor  drunk  down  to  the  lee^ 


ODB  XVL 

TO  ^mcmAMm 
Of  wntchftd  dogs  an  odious  ward 
Might  well  one  hap1e«  ▼irgHi  guard. 
When  in  a  tower  of  brass  inmor'd,  * 
And  by  strong  gates  o#  oak  sccw»d. 
Although  bf  mortal  gaUaots-Iewd  r 
With  all  their  midnight  aits  poienM, 
Had  not  great  Jofe  and  Venus  fiUf 
Jaugh*d  at  her  fiither*s  fruitless  care ; 
For  well  they  knew  no  fort  oottld  hold 
Against  a  god  transibnn'd  to  gold. 

Stronger  than  thunder's  winged  force 
AU-powerfol  gold  can  speed  its  course, 
Through  watchful  guards  iU  passage  raake« 
And  loves  through  solid  walls  to  braijc : 
From  gold  the  overwhelming  woes. 
That  crushed  the  Grecian  augur,  rote; 
Philip  with  gold  through  cities  broke. 
And  rival  monarchs  felt  his  yoke ; 
Captains  of  ships  to  gold  are  slaves. 
Though  fiettse  as  their  own  ^ods  and  wares. 
Yet  anxious  care,  and  thirst  of  more. 
Attend  the  ItiU  mcrcasing  store. 


White  you  in  hnmble  rank  sppmt. 
Gracing  the  knighthood  that  yon  wea|^ 
By  your  exampte  tauf^t,  I  dread 
To  liaise  the  far  eonspicoous  head. 
The  more  we  to  ourselves  deny. 
The  more  the  gods  our  wants  supply^ 
Far  from  the  quarters  of  the  great, 
Happy,  though  nalced,  I  relieat. 
And  to  th'  unwtshOng  mm  with  joy 
Ablcft  and  hold  daie^ter  fly,     - 
PossMt  of  what  the  great  desinsey 
In  re«l,  richer  pomp;  I  rise, 
Than  if,  from  fair  AiralJa^s  plain, 
I  stor*d  in  heaps  the  various  grain. 
While,  of  the  weaHbymiass  secure. 
Amidst  the  rich  abundance  poor. 

The  stre%Ailet,  flowing  through  my  gro«|^  s 
The  wood,  which  a  few  acres  bound;  ^ 

The  little  fiirm  of  kindly  soil. 
Nor  fldthless  to  ks  masters  toH, 
Shall  tell  thi^  consul,  whose  doniain- 
Eztends  o*er  Afiric's  fertile  plain. 
Though  ^  hb  envied  lot  poasest. 
He  ne'er  shall  be  Nke  Hoface  blest. 

Though  nor  the  fito^M'Calobrian  bee 
Collect  its  golden  tine^  for'mA ; 
For 'me  no  Formian  vintage  grows. 
With  9Mllow*d  fanntb  where  Bacchus  flows^ 
Nor  on  the^^eindant  GaU^  mead 
My  flocks  o^  richer  fleeces  feed : 
Yet  am  I  not  with  waht  opprest. 
Which  vaifrty  sedts  the  port  of  rest. 
Nor  would  thy  bounteous  hand  deny 
My  larger  wishes  to' supply : 
But  while  tbdsie  wishes  I  restram. 
Further  I  stretch  my  small  domahi 
Than  could  I  distant  kmgdoms  jdn^ 
And  make  united  empires  mine : 
For  sure  the  stateof  man  is  such. 
They  greedy  want,  who  ooyet  much  t 
Then  happy  he,  whom  Hei^ven'has  led 
With  frugal  hut  soi^ibit  bread^t 


ODE  XVIL 

TO  JCLIUS   tAMlA. 

JEtiys,  whose  ancient  lineage  Springs 

From  lapius,  founder  of  the  name, 
(From  whoo^  a  sacred  line  of  kii^ 

Shines  tWugb  the  long  recqr^  oC  fiuB^ 
From  whom  th?  illoitrioos  face  arose. 

Who  first  posseisM  the  Formiaii  tflaran. 
And  rdgbVl  where  liris  smoothly  flows 

To  firir  Marica*s  mari^sr  shores) 
If  the  old  shover-fiDretelling  crow 

Croak  not  her  boding  nirte  hi  vaint 
To  morrow's  easitem  storm  shall  strow 

The  woods  with  leaves,  with  weeds  the  a|eitt» 
Then  pile  the  fuel  while  you  may. 

And  cheer  your.sprrit  high  with  wine  ^ 
Give  to  your  slaves  one  idle  day,  ' 

And  feast  upon  the  fatted  swine. 


ODE  xvm. 

To  VAUWVS. 

Fauvos,  who  .wHh  eager  flame 
Chast  the  nymphs,  thy  flying  game^ 
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if  a  tender  kid  diftteiri» 
Pjfch  rainrning  yeAt,  thy  fmiitf; 
If  with  wine  #e  rai^  the  soal^ 
(Social  Vchul  loTtt  the  bowl) 
If  thy  consecrated  shrine 
Smoke  With  ddduT«,-^^4neath  diTln^  I 
Gently  traverse  o*er  my  bcMinds, 
Gently  throltgh  my  sunny  groundf^ 
Gracious  to  my  fleecy  bread, 
Sporting  o*er  the  flowery  mead. 
See  my  flocks  in  sportive  veia 
Frisk  it  o'er  the  venlaut  plain, 
When  through  winter's  gloom  thy  day 
Festal  shines,  the  peasants  play. 
On  the  grassy-matted  soil, 
Koutod  their  Oxen,  free  from  toil*  ' 
ISee  the  wolf  forgets  hid  prey. 
With  my dAring  lambs  to  play; 
See  the  forest's  bending  bald 
At  thy  feet  its  Honours  shed, 
While  with  joyful  foot  ihe  swaiit 
^eats  the  glebe  he  plongh'd  with  paim' 


ODE  XDL 

TO  rsLBravs.' 

Whbm  Inachus  reign'd  to  thee  is  notorious. 
When  slain  for  his  country  wasCodnis  the  gloriook; 
When  govem'd  the  mooaroha  from  Peieus  de- 
scended i 
When  Troy  was  besieg'd,  and  ao  bravely  defended ; 
But  where  the  best  Chian,  or  what  it  may  cost  ye. 
Or  how  we  may  warm  the  long  winter  and  frosty, 
Or  temper  our  water  with  embers  so  glowing. 
Ah  !  TelepbDS,  here  thoa  art  strMgely.tmknowing. 

Here's  a  bwBipar  to  midnight  |  to  Lnia's  first 
sliiniQg; 
A  third  to  oujr  fHend  in  his  post  of  ditining. 
Come,  fill  up  the  bowl,  then  fill  up  your  bumpers, 
I>t  three,  or  thrice  three,  be  the  jovial  of  numbeis. 
The  poet,  enhiptor'd,  sure  never. reftues 
His  bnmmers  thrice  three  to  his  odd-nuihber'd 

/   Mosest 
Biit  the  Graces,  iA  naked  simplicity  cadtious, 
Are  afraid,  more  than  three  Bought  to  quarrels  de- 
bauch USi 
Gay  frolie,  and  mirth,  to  madness  shall  fire  us  j 
Why  breathes  not  the  flute,  then,  with  joy  tu  in- 

.     spiralis? 
Wliy  hang  on  the  wall,  in  silence  dokxous, 
The  soft-sweJlfng  pipe,  and  the  hautboy  soooroos  ? 
1  hale  all  the  slaves*  who  are  sparing  of  labour : 
(iive  us  teses  abuodantj  and  let  our  old  neighbour. 
With  his  damsel,  ill-suited  to  such  an  old  feUow, 
Even  burst  with  his  envy  to  hear  us  so  mellow. 
Poor  Horace  in  flames,  how  slowly  consuming  ! 
For  Glycera  bums,  while  Chloe  the  blooming 
Her  Telephus  courts,  whose  tresses  are  beaming. 
As  are  the  bright  rays  from  Vesperus  streaming. 


dDE  XX* 

TO   MTlftitUS. 

Ftrrhus,  you  tempt  a  danger  high. 
When  you  would  steal  from  angry  U* 
btteas  her  cubs,  and  soon  shall  fly 

Inglorious. 


What  wars  of  horrid  form  arise,  ' 
Through  crowds  of  lovers  when  she  fliet 
To  seek  her  boy,  and  snatch  the  pri^. 
Victorious ! 

You  shoot;  she  whets  her  tusks  to  bite  ; 
While  h^  who  sits  to  judge  the  fight. 
Treads  on  the  palm  with  foot  so  white. 
'  Disdainful^ 

And  sweetly  floating  in  the  ait^, 
Wanton  he  spreads  his  fragrahi  hajr« 
like  Oanymede,  or  Nireiis  fair. 
And  vdinfUL 


t)DE  XXI. 

to    Hll   CASK* 

Gbmtib  ca^k  of  mcllavi  vi'm^^ 
And  of  equal  a^c  with  miu^i 
Whether  you  lt>  brnj-lv  or  mirth. 
Or  to  madding  iovb  give  birth  ^ 
Or  the  toper\s  ten^plt^  ^tei^p 
Sweetly  in  aoibrosial  al^-ep ; 
For  WhateVrr  ^  4r;  .1T^  t->c 
You  preserve  the  chosen  joics. 
Worthy  of  some  fesul  hour. 
Now  the  hoary  vintage  pour  i  , .  > 
Come-^Corvinus,  guest  divine. 
Bids  me  draw  the  smoothest  wine 

Though  with  science  deep  imUsed, 
He,  not  like  a  Cynic  rude. 
Thee  despises;  for  of  old 
Cato's  virtue,  we  are  told. 
Often  with  a  bumper  glow'd, 
And  with  social  raptures  flew'd* 

You  by  gentle  tortures  oft 
Melt  hanl  tempers  into  soft; 
You  strip  off  the  grave  disguise 
From  the  counsels  of  the  wise. 
And  with  Bacchus,  blithe  and  gay^ 
Bring  them  to  the  face  of  day* 
Hope  by  thee,  ftiir  fugitive ! 
Bids  the  wretched  strive  to  live  ; 
To  the  beggar  you  dispense 
Heart  and  brow  of  confidence ; 
Warm'd  by  thee,  he  sooms  to  fear 
Tyrant's  frown  or  soldier's  spear. 

Badchus  boon,  and  Venus  fair, 
(If  she  come  with  cheerful  air) 
And  the  Graces,  charming  band  1 
Ever  dancing  hand  in  hand ; 
And  the  living  taper's  flame. 
Shall  prolong  thy  purple  stream. 
Till  returning  Phoebus  bright 
Puts  the  lasy  stars  to  flight. 


ODfi  XXIL 

TO   DIANA. 

Op  groves  and  mountains  guanliad  maid, 

Inf  ok'd  by  three  mysterious  names  ; 
Goddess  three-form'd,  whose  willing  aid 
With  gracious  pow'r  appears  display'd. 
From  death  to  save  our  pregnant  dames  i 

To  thee  I  consecrate  the  pine, 

That  nodding  waves  my  villa  round. 
And  here,  beneath  thy  hallow'd  shrine. 
Yearly  shall  bleed  a  festal  swine,' 
That  m^iift-^^il^t^iiai^iggle 
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00£  XXIIL 


TO  WIUYIB. 

Ir  00  the  net^'boni  Moob,  with  hands  supine, 

•  My  Phidyle,  laborious  rustic,  prays , 
If  she  with  iMMie,  and  «  tt«e«Ati|t«^^«  * 
And  yeariy  fttfi^  her  hMMeheld  ^odf  af^M*^ 

Kor  pestileaUa!  stortn  shatl  gttAtt  her  vtttei. 

Nor  barretr  mHdew  shall  her  harvests  fear  | 
Kor  shall  her  flocks,  when  the  sbd  year  decline*. 

Beneath  its  fmitage,  IM  the  autumnal  air. 
Jjet  the  deroted  herds,  th^  lowing  feed 

In  snow-topt  Algldon's  high-branching  wood,  '  ^ 
Or  the  lair  kine  of  rick  Mbinia,  bleed, 

'And  stain  the  pontiff  *a  hallof  *d  axe  with  blood  | 
The  little  gods,  around  thy  sacr^  fire, 

No  vast  profusion  of  the  victim's  gore. 
But  pliant  myrtle  wiMibs  alone  r^aire,- 

And  fragrant  herbs^  the  pkms,  rural  fMf(t. 
A  gratefiil  cake,  whim  on  the  hollowM  shrine, 

Offered  by  hands  Aiat  know  no  guilty  stain,    , 
Shall  reconcile  th'  ofiended  powers  divine. 

When  bleeds  the  poml^us  hccatoitob  m  vnn* 


ODE  XXTY. 
4MMN9T  MMsaai 

T^opcw  of  ttf  — rtfltd  gold  possest 
Of  gorgeous  Ind,  and  AittVy  the  bltet ; 

Though  with  hewn,  maaiy  roeks  yon  raise 
Your  haughty  structures  niukt  th»  hidignaUt  seas  j 

Yet,  soon  as  Pate  shsAt  mund  your  head, 
"With  adamantine  strength,  itsterroan  sprtod. 

Not  the  dictator's  power  shall  sare 
Your  soul  from  fear,  ytour  body  from  the  grave.    ' 

Happy  the  ScythUms,  houseless  train  f    '^ 
Who  roll  their  vagraiit'd#elfings  o'er  tho  plaSrt ; 

Happy  the  O^mtlKtce  and  brave. 
Whom  no  fix'd  laws  of  property  enslave ; 

While  open  stands  the  golden  grain, 
The  free-born  frmtai|e-  of  th''  tmbounded* jflirttf. 

Succeeding  yearly  to  the  toil,  '  '    ' 

They  plough  with  rqifal  tasks  the  pubBc  solK 

Not  there  the  Kufltless  fitep-dame  knows 
The  baleful  draught  for  orphans  to  compMe  ; 

No^rifie  high-pOHlon^' rules  her  spouse, 
Or  trosu  her  essenc'd  lover's  faithless  yoihi| 

The  lovers  thero  for  dowt^  clahn 
The  father's  virtue  and  the  mother'fffame,. 

Tliat  dares  not  break  the  nuptial  tie, 
Polluted  crime  t  WHote  portion  is  to  die. 

O  that  some  patriot,  wfse  and  good. 
Would  stop  this  impionrtlrfrstorciril-biOod; 
,    And  joy  on  statues  to  behold 
His  name,  the  fother  of  the  staAe,  enroll'd ! 

Ob!  let  him qoill'iOal-spnMding shame, 
And  live  to  latest  tiidasas  hflooor'd  name. 

Though  living  Virtue  we  despise. 
We  folk)w  her,  when  dead,  with  enviow  ffd* 

But  wherefore  do  we  thua  complain. 
If  Justice  wvar  her  awfbl  sword  in  vain  ? 

And  what  are  laws,  unless  ohey'd 
By  tbe^smoe  vmrat  virto^i  they  were  made  ? 

If  neither  burning  JMiAacxtrtae, 
Where  eastom^Btabiii  darts  fai»fiat<BallMM^ 

Nor  where  thenortlMnl  tettpesC  bl«ws; 
And  freezes  down -ttf^eirtk  th?  ctianliim, 


Nor  the  wild  terrbun  of  tSeviaiB:; 
Can  daunt  the  mierch{mt»'And  his  vuf^ge  i 

If  want,  ah,  dire  disgrace  I  we  fear, 
From  thence  with  vigour  act,  with  patience  bear« 

While  Virtue's  pathia  untrodden  be, 
Those  paths  thaf  lead  tts  upwards  ie  the  sky  ? 

0hl  let  <us  consecrate  to  Jove   > 
(Rome  shall  with  sliputs  the  pious  deed  am^iove> 

Our  gems,  our  gbld,  petoidous  store  1 
O^  plunge  into  the  dejip  tlie  balefnl  oie. 

If  you  indeed  yooi  crimes  deteat* 
Tear  forth,  upfooted  froan  the  youthful  bfeasl^ 

The  seeds  of  Wch  depniVd  desire. 
While  manly  fbils  k  firmer  soul^insfiie. 

Nor  know;^  6ur^outh,  of  ooU^  race. 
To  mount  the  nteniig;*^  steed,  or  urge  thecbaie; 
.    Moir^  skill'd  to  the  m^aa  arts  of  vice^  , 
The  whirling  tro|[|a6,-or  law^o^biddeii  diae  3 

"  And  yet  his  worthlesf  heir  to  fMSe 
To  hasty  wealth,  ihe  peri«^  sira  hadraj^ 

His  partner^  ob-h«iiiy  aod  Jiif  fri«Bds ; 
*Bnt,  while  in  >aaptf  his  wvjidoi  «e*kh  aaoraiH 

He  is  not  of  his  wii^  ^bsiest, 
Tbere'luomythmgwantamalifHo  make  lam  bktt; 


TO  BAc^nres. 

WHirteay  io  a  sAtred  ocitmy^ 
BaMhua,  wbenfoUofCliydiHnViyv  - 

Dost  thou  transport  me?  TowhatgMHl^ 
WIh*  gfodoy  ««v4i«i,>fMfv^qu6ttlld0lMtesf 
,  In  wiia^s«eeaMsitaB>  livlse 
My  voie^  to  aaeiai  QMsk^  deMbNN  fMJMI, 

Amid  Uwitafa  l»«M[ hio»«h1il^ 
BMii'd  iartbauupioii  o»tlio^ow«<h4i»te» 

SoMaksMtramf^dtfAl  WilMflMlifMf,'' 
And  sounds  unknown  its  trembliag  stlM^ltikpire. 

Thus^^tMsttiifa  iflbbtttdhFaKdlHH^     , 
StiBtiog  from  ifeam  th^  pH^siar talBrf8<li^  ffii^t 

.AmasM  beUoMa  mThnMlali  aoowy. 
With  languM  stmmf  wfMH^cjr  H«bCf  fibw^ 

Or  WioiiopOls  ki|hi<bw«Mg-h«Htf, 
Where  frantic  choirs  barbarian  measttfei  tread* 

O'erpathlflivfadBi}  tliM^  lobelf  gintOi^  ^ 
Wkh'whid^eU^t  my  f«ipttfH««tliff(Vttrrc«! 

O  thou,  who  rurst  the  Naiad's  hWs^'; 
By  wkem-lhlH  Pin  tfimiiiiatrtolBdii^  flOMe* 

Tear  fW>m  the  bursting  glebe  th*  UfMMnl'ftec^ 

Nothiaf^or  Idr,  ois#M,.l*«hig^<   ^ 
Ko  vMrtol  soiilMl«liaM  ahaiiatl|g»w»ttt«t'^iflhtg. 

The  ^itmpons  *  thgme  my  soui-  atti  ml 
Biat  wahvVl  by  tiiea  tUcrtboiIgM  ofdltig^S^cfcrtfrni^ 

Wimn  yine«oro«sM  B^oehaa  ^leaAriAMy, 
What  «aA  hia  daring  Tottiriet  ^iflbi^ 


0©E  XXVf. 

Tb   VlNi/S. 

I  LATBLT  was  fit  toW^oUM  Qpondutw^ 
And  gallantly  fought  in  the  service  of  bemitys 
But  now  crown'd  witiro^4etal  t  hang  up  my  ai 
My  harp,  thatcamjMmi'dttiamidni^slaratpi' 
Here  fix  on  this  wall,  h^re  my  eoaigns  of  wws. 
By  the  statue  <dr  Venus,  mr  torch^'and  bttl 
And  arrows,  wfti^h'threaten'd;  by  Cupid  twiiefi^ 
.  Wiu-p  war  00  aU  doort  that^Ntrt  hold  oiit  ril6{cir' 
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O  goddess  o£  C3yprn8,  and  Memphis,  tUt  l»ow 
Nor  the  coldness  or  weight  of  love-chtUiDg  saow, 
With  a  high-lifted  stroke,  yet  gently  severe, 
Avenge  me  qa  Chloe,  the  prood  and  the  fair. 


«n 


ODE  XXVIt.      f 

TO  GALATBA. 

^FiESci  from  her  ciibs  the  ravening  fb«/ 
Or  wolf  from  steep  T^iAivian  rocks, 
Or  ptegnan*  biieh,  olr  4*ftalteritig  jay, 
IlI-omen*d,  guide  the  wicked  on  their  way  ; 
Serpents,  like  arrows,  sideloilg  thwart 
The  road,  and  mi^ their  b«i^  start. 
For  those  I  love,  with  anxious  tear 
t  view  the  doubtful  skies,  a  prodent  see^ 
And  bid  tWi-dtfUilHig  raaren  nM 
When  Phoebus  ^^Udahis  orient  skies, 
Ere  speeds  the  sbosrervtediog  oaow 
To  lakes,  whosa  lavfatd  wataaceaaa  t«  flapy 
Happy  amy  Galatea  prove. 
Nor  yet  unmisMI  of  our  Ibve, 
For  now  »o  iticklen  pye  prevails, 
l7or  vagrant  crow  ftwMs  the  swelling  sail^ 
Yet  sea  w^t  storms  tumultuous  rise. 
While  pKMte  Orion  sweeps  Uie  skies. 
I  know  the  Adriatic  main. 
And  western  winds,  perfidiously  serene. 
But  may  the  rising  tempest  shaka 
Oar  foes,  aqd.  draadful  o*ar  them  boeak  | 
For  them  the  blackeniof  ooaao  aoitr, 
And  angry  forgfai  laab  the  treaibling  shore. 
When  oH  h««  ball  Enrnparode, 
Not  kne^  s^pseasPdth'  imperial  gad, 
Bohl  As  she  vaa,  tH' aftfglited  «aid 
The  rolfing  monsters-of  the  deep  susfcy^ 
Late  for  tl^e  tond  nymphs  she  chose 
Each  iower,  a  gariand  to  compose,^ 
Bat  now,  (>eoeath  the  gfoom  of  night. 
Views  nought  but  seas,  and  stars  of  feeble  light 
Soon  as  she  touch'd  the  Cretan  shore, 
"  My  sire,"  sb^  criaa,— "  abi  mine  no  more. 
For  every  pious,  tender  name 
U  madly  lost  in  this  destructive  flame. 
"  Where  am  I,  wretched  and  undone  ? 
Add  shall  a  single  death  atone 
A  virgin's  crime?  Or  do  my  fears 
Deplore  the  guilty  deed  with  waking  tears  ? 
"  Or  am  I  yet,  ah!  pure  from  shame, 
MockM  by  a  vain,  dsio^ive  dream } 
Could  I  n^  springing  flowrets  leave. 
To  tempt  through  length  of  aeaa  the  faitUesa^w^e  ? 
**  While  thus  with  just  revenge  possest. 
How  coold  I  tear  that  monstrous  beast  I 
How  coa)4  I  break,  by  rage  inspind,  ' 
Those  horns,  alas !  too  fondlj  once  admh^d  t 
«  sUmelesB,  my  fisther's  gods  I  fly  | 
Sbamekas,  and  yet  I  fiear  to  die. 
Hear  iDe»  some  gracious,  heavenly  pow6r« 
Let  lions  fell  this  imked  corse  devour. 
**  My  cbesii  «ce  IwUow  wankles  seiM^ 
Ere  vAllMir  f«sf.  Moon  decagm 
White  youth  ^WroHstta  vital  flattd. 
Let  tigers  J—JjaotfaKiybJoadt 


«  Bui  bask !  I  heat  mgpMiar  «tt» 

'  Make  haste,  nhihappy  Mid,  «o  die  I 

And  if  a  pendant  €ate  jwu^Akkmb^ 
Your  feitMl  pnye  giw  Ibe  kindly  aoqeet, 

"  t>r.  if  yoa  Ilka  a  hea^oBr  death, 

BelkaM  the  pomted  red^  bemHi  ( 

Or  plunge  into  the  ta^  wave,  , 

!Nor  live  on  haachty  taskf,.  a  spinster  slav^ 

** '  Some  ruck  baaharian's  coMahkiey 

Bom  as  tfaau  art  of  royal  line."  > 

Here  the  pesAdiom-amilnig  dame,. 
And  idle  Chpid,.  to  the  miAiiwr  mm  i 

Awhile  she  rallied  with^the  fcja. 

Then  with  a  grave  and-serioas  air, 
,  _"  Indulge;*  the  cries,  *-  thy  rage  no  mose^ 
lliis  odious  Ml  shall  yield  hii*  to  thy  powevr 
-     "  Yet  sigh  no  mere,  bat  Made  of  love, 

Pirlmowv  thoo  ait  the  wjfoof  Jore  s 

Then  learn  to  hear  thy  fSutore  fam^ 
When  Earth's  wide  continent  s^l  boast  thy  nante. ^ 


ODE  xxvnr. 

TO    LYDf. 

Say,  irtiaish^l  Idooa  tJie  icstiva]  day 
Of  Neptune!  Come,  I^Fde,  without  move  deliM^ 
And  broach  the-good  er^alum,  iavaultad  thatfies. 
Cast  off  all  reserve,  and  be  merry;  a«d  wise.      • 
The  ev«iiig  approaohes,  you  see,  from  yon  hilf; 
And  yet,  as  if  Phoebus,  though  winged,  stood  still. 
You  dally  to  bring  us  a  cup  of  thebeat, 
Condemn'd,  like  its  consul;  igmMy  to  reat. 

With  voices  alternate,  the  sea-potent  king. 
And  the  Nereids,  with  ringlets  of  azure,  wefl  ainr. 
From  the  sweet-sounding  shell  thy  hand  shall  anuse 
Latona»s,  and  swift^dartmg  Cynthia's  prmi8e» 
The  gay-smiling  goddess  of  lov*  and  delight. 
Who  rules  aver  Cnkloa,  and  Gycl«leabright» 
And  guiding'her  awans  wiHi  a  soft  silkeii  ran, 
Rcvifha  herPaphos,  shaU  crown  the  glad  strain. 
Then  to  the  good  nigl^t,  while  hempen  elete  us. 
We'll  shi«  a  iivawel,  anda  doBent  qiiietiv. 


ODEXXTX: 

TO 


D£8ctm>ti>  from  an  andent  Ihie, 
That  once  the  T^uean  soeptre  swey*d. 

Haste  thee  to  meet  the  ffsoeroos  whie„ 
Whose  piercing  is  for  thee  delayed  ; 

For  thee  the  fragrant  caseooe  tews, 
For  thee,  Meoonas,  breatiies  the  bkxiaiing 

From  the  delights,  oh !  break  away. 
Which  Tibor's  marshy  prospect  yieldf. 

Nor  with  unceasing  joy  lurrey 
Fair  JEsula's  dedining-fields  ; 

No  more  the  verdant  hills  admire 
Of  Telegon,  who  kiU*d  bis  aged  sire 

Instant  forsake  the  joyless  Ceast, 

Where  appetite  in^urieit  dies. 
And  from  the  towered  structure  hast^^ 

That  pppw^ly  threatens  to  the  skies  ;. 
From  Rome  a^  its  tum^l^pus  joya, 
Its  crowds  md  smoke,  and  opulepce,  aod  nol^ o^ 
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Where  health-prosemng-  j^tdnben  dtMoIlij 
;  Nor  sleeps  ttpon  the  Tyrian  dye,  * 

To  frugal  treats,  ttttdhtmible  cells, 

Witti  gmt^l  dhange  the  wealthy  fly. 
Such  scenes  bf\ve^(;h|uiB'd  the  pangs  6f  que, 
And  smobtkM  ^le  clouded- forehead  of  desfaif; 

Andromeda's  consfrfdibi]^  sire 

Nov  darts  his  hiddhvbUmsfratnfhr^   ' 
The  Ikm  fhOfrs.hii  maddenhi;  fire,  . 

Aod  barks  fiur  ProiijrtNi'S  fuging  st«r^    . 
While  Pbfaibiis,  adth  revolving  ray, 
tHngs  bacfctbe  haniHig<of  the  thirsty  day.* 

Fainting  beneath  the  ^w^terin^  heat, 

To  cooling  streiUns  and  brisezy  shades  '* 
The  sh^h«rd  and  his  flbeks  retreat, 

While  fttttic  sytvans  seek  the  glades. 
Silent  the  bMok  its  boniers  kves, 
l^or  curls  ooe  vagrant  breath  of  wind  w  witVcai' 

,  ,^3ot  jrou  for  Rome's  imperiad  sta(i/ ' 
AUdui  with  etrer-nnttchfol  ca^' 
Or,  for  the  world's  uncertain  fate 

jUarm'd,  with  ceaseless  tenrours  foar; 
Anxbus  what  eastern  wars  impend, 
dr  what  the  Scyt&iacs  in  their  pride  intend. 

Bat  Jove,  in  goodness  ever  wise, 
^ath  hid,  in  clouds  of  deptbleas  nighV  ' 

Jin  that  hi  future  prbspect  lies, 
t     'B«^6ild  the  ken  of  tnortdl  sight, 

Aod  laughs  to  see  va&m  toanopprc^ 
With  idf^fears,  and  more  than  man  distfe^' 

'  Then  wisely  form  the  preaent  hoorj 
£^y  the  bliss  that  it  bestows  ; 
The  rest  is  all  beyond  our  power, 
.     lad  like  the  changeful  Tiber  flows^ 
Who  now  bencAtb  1^,  bknks  subsides. 
And  pfaceful  to  his  natire  ocean  glides  s     < 
But*when  desoeods^  a  aadden  shower, 
Atid  wild  provokes  his  sHent  flood, 
Tli»  mounlains  hear  Hhe  torrent  roar. 

And  echoes  shake  th^  neighbouring  wood^ 
Then  swollen  wkh  rage  he  sweeps  away  ' 
Uprooted  tfaef^  henb^ dweUiugs,  to  the^eail   . 
Happy  the  man,  and  he  alone. 

Who,  master  of  himself,  can  say, 
*'  To  day  at  least  hath  been  my  own. 

For  I  have  clearly  liv'd  fo  day : 
Then  let  to  morrow's  ckmds  arise, 
Or  purer  sons  o'erq>read  the  cbeerfal  skies* 
'*  Not  Jo<i6  himself  can  now  make  void 
The  joy,  that  wmg'd  the  flying  liotir  i 
The  certain  blessing  pnce  e^)oy*d, 

Is  safe  beyond  the  godhead's  power; 
Koughtcan  recal  the  acted  scene. 
What  bath  been,  spite  of  fFove  himself,  hath  been* 
"  But  Fortune,  ever-changing  dame. 

Indulged  her  malicious  joy. 
And  constant  plays  her  liaughty  game, 

Proud  of  hn  dUce  to  destroy  j 
To  day  to  me  her  bounty  flows. 
And  now  toothers  she  the  bliss  bestows.  . 
**  I  can  applaud  her  while  she  stays|  ^ 

Bat  if  she  shake  her  rapid  wings, 
I  can  resign,  with  careless  ease. 

The  richest  gifts  her  favour  brings, 
Then  folded  lie  in  Virtue's  arms, 
Asd  Ikonett  Poiwrty'iniidowvr'd  chanas^ 
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^  Though  tdemast  howi  beneath  the  wiaif 
•  I  make  ho  inercenary  prayers. 
Nor  with  the  gt^  a  bargain  Imd(|. 

With  ftttiire  vows,  and  streaming  tears. 
To  save  ipy  wealth  from  adding  piore 
To  boundless  ocean's  avaricious  store : 

"  Thep  m  mjr  little  baig«  J!U  jride^ 
•  ^  Secure  amid  the  foamy  wave, 
Calm  will  I  stem  thethMtei^  tide^ 

And  fearless  all  ^s  lnqiatts.brave  | 
l^en  then,  perba|>B,^  some  kinder  gale,      [mSi" 
While  the  twia  stars  appear,  shall  til  tof  joyfol 


ODE  XXX 

^    TO  MBtPOMBlkK.' 

Mbkit  durable  than  hrias,.  the  finuiM 
Which  here  lcoiise(aate  io  £wie; 
Higher  than  pyramidfll  thit  rise. 
With  ioyal  ^rider  tohiwfe  thackles; 
Nor  years,  though  nui^berleM»  thi$  tf«ia^ 
Nor  flight  of  s^ami^  ws|^ttg)^li^^      . 
Nor  winds,  that  load  in  tempeifts  breaks 
ShaU  e*^  its  firm  foundation  shake. 
Nor  shall  the  funeral  pyre  consume 
My  lame ;  that  nobler  part  shall  bloom. 
With  youth  unfading  shall  improve. 
While  to  th'  Immortal -fane  of  Joyt 
The  Vestal  maids,  hi  silent  stat^ 
Ascendrag,  on  the  pontiflTwaH. 

With  rapid  feonr^  and  deafetfhig  #tvet. 
Where  Anfidhs  fmpMtiohs  raves. 
And  whefl!  a  {>oor,  enervate  tftiean 
From  banish'd  Daunus  takes  its  OaoM^   » 
O'er  wkriike  rciafans  who  fiz*d  his  thitne. 
Shall  Horace,  deafthlen  bard,  he  knoiuig 
Who  firstattempted  to  insph« 
With  Greciau  sounds  the  Roman  lyie. 
With  conscious  pride,  O  Muse  divine  f ,   , 
Assume  tbe  honours  justly  thine;    , 
With  laurel  wreaths  my  bead  surround,* 
Such  as  the  god  of  terse  Itave  crown'd« 
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ODE  I. 

TO  VBNtoS* 

AoAtN  iiew  tnmults  fire  my  Weast  f 
Ah,  spare  me,  Venus !  let  thy  supplhint  rest^ 

I  am  no  more,  alas!  the  swain 
I  was  in  Cynara's  indulgent  reign. 

Fierce  moiher  of  the  Loves,^  no  mofs 
Attempt  to  bend  me  to  thy  charming  power, 

Haiden'd  with  age ;  but  swift  repair   " 
Where  vouth  invokes  thee  with  the  sooUiing  pnycp 

Would  you  inflame,  wHh  young  desir^ 
A  bosom  worthy  of  thy  pnrest  fire. 

To  PaukM  gukle,  a  welcome  guest. 
Thy  purple  swans,  and  revel  hn  hin  brmt^ 

Of  noble  birth,  and  graceful  made. 
Nor  sUeat  when  affiictiQii  daattt  fai»iii|| 
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'    ^    ■    '  *'th  a  ht)ni!red  conquering  nrtj. 

Shall  ^ave  thy  baaucre  wide  o'er  female  hearts. 

When  riiort  tuccessfuJ  he  shaK  prove, 
And  iBu^rh  at  riral*,  who  witli  gifts  rijake  lor#j 

Thou  fn  It  citroD  dome  shalt  sUpd, 
Formy  by  the  scijl|)tGr*i  atiiaiaLm?  hiad. 

There  shdil  th'  rtbutidnijt  irctW  flaine, 
Aofl  thfjo  tfftusporttii  (jy 4 ft' the  rising  aterim} 

Thi^re  ihttirLhe  potfer*  of  rotjsic  joini 
And  raise  iho  tung  i»ith  hafmcuiy  ilinne ;       ' 

Tiitne  f  haU  the  yi>uthB  iml  virgmi  pay 
To  Ihec  theJt  5rnd"ti|  o(reria^t«»o«  a-daf. 

Like  SaJian  priests  the  dance  iihatl  lead, 
And  muDj  a  mazy  itiefl#ure  round  tbee  U^b^ 

For  me,  alii  I  tbcue  joys  are  o^cr, 
For  me  the  venial  garland  blooms  no  more  | 

No  more  tin?  feati  <*f  wihe  1  prdre, 
Norihe  deiuBive  hopcaf  of  uniiual  lovp. 

Yet  why,  ah  |  fair- one,  «till  too  deaf, 
Steals  dflim  my  cheek  th'  iritoluntary  tear  ? 

Or  why  thu*fe Iter  o'er  my  tonj^ue 
The  words,  which  once  harmOiiiodi  potJr^d  alou^  ) 

Swift  through  the  fipMi,  ami  tJowirtg  stream*, 
1  follow  thee  10  visiunar^^  dreams ; 

Kow,  now  I  feize,  I  cJa^p  ihy  charms, 
Aitd  nttir  you  buiit,  ab,  cruel  !  from  my  aroH* 
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ODE  IL 


^  T0  AnroKmi  iiJLbt; 

He,  fHo  to  Pindjif'a  height  aUctnpU  td  rti**^ 
Like  lcaru»,-wilh  waaeii  pmionft  tries 
His  paihlefls  way,  and  from  the  venturous  theme 
FaHiug,  shall  leave  to  a^ure  fcaJ  hia  name. 

As  when  a  river,  iwollcti  by  suddeu  sbowerJ, 
0\*r  its  kwiwa  batikf  from  iome  iteep  mouiitaiii 
So  in  profound,  uomeosurable  song,  [{lonr^j 

The  deep-munth'd  Pindar,  foaming,  poura  akmg^ 

Well  he  deserves  Apollo^i  laorel^d  crown, 
Whether  new  woiCs  he  rolls  enrapturM  down 
impetuotts  throuc:h  the  dithyramhie  strains ; 
Prcf  front  aU  laws,  but  i*hat  liiiiisfelf  ordaias  | 
.  Whether  in  lof>y  tone  subHrne  he  ting* 
The  immortal  god»,  or  god-descended  kuigi. 
With  death  deserved  who  smote  the  Centaun  dirtf, 
And  quenched  the  (i*rce  Chimsera'ji  breath  of  fii«; 

Or  whom  Lli'  Olympic  patm,  eetestiaJ  prize ! 
Victorious  crowns,  and  rats^ia  to  the  sJties, 
Wreatfer  or  «tced — with  honourJt,  that  outlive 
The  mortal  hme  which  thousand  siiitiurs  give ; 

Or  mourns  iome  hapless  youth  in  plaintive  la^. 
From  his  fond^  *cpptnE^  bride,  ah  *  torn  away  j 
His  manners  pure,  his  courage,  and  his  name, 
Snatched  from  the  grave,  he  vindicate!  to  fame. 

Thus,  When  the  Theban  swan  nttempti  the  skicsj 
A  nobler  gale  of  rapture  bids  him  ri^ ; 
But  tike  a  bee,  which  through  the  breezy  grovei 
With  feeble  wing  and  idle  nmrraura  roira, 

Sits  on  the  bloom,  aad  with  unceasing  toil 
from  thyme  sweet-brta  thing  culls  hi*  flowery  spoil  i 
So  I,  weak  bard  !   round  Tibur  s  lucid  spring. 
Of  hiimblcf  strain  laborious  veree*  ain^, 

Hih  thine  with  deeper  hand  to  strike  the  lyre, 
"HTieii  Catar  thall  bis  raptur'd  bard  inspire, 
And  crowo*d  with  laurel,  well -earn 'd  meed  of  war, 
tlirag  the  fierce  finul  at  hi«  trinmplial  car^ 

Than  whom  i  he  gods  ne'er  ga  if  e,  or  boifnteous  Fate, 
To  human  kind  a  gift  mote  good  or  gt^at, 
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Kor  from  the  treasure*  ahall  again  tin  fold, 
Thodgh  Time  roll  backward  to  his  ancient  goM. 

Be  thine  the  ft*sul  days,  the  city ^s  joy*. 
The  fbrnrn  silunc'd  from  litigious  noise, 
The  public  ganie^  for  Ci»ar  safe  restor'd,  i 

A  blensijig  oft  with  pious  tovs  implored,  ,,..; 

Then,  if  my  voice  can  reach  the  jfloHout  ihaaj^i 
Then  will  liing,  amid  thu  lotid  acclaim™ 
■  Hail,  brightest  Sun  !  in  Rome'*  fair  annalt  shine; 
C»f«r  returns — eternal  praiw  be  thine  !*' 

As  the  proceastod  awful  mfiTes  al^mj-^ 
Let  shouy  of  triumph  fill  our  joyful  aougj 
Reiwated  shouts  of  triumph  Rome  Ihall  raiie  ; 
And  to  the  bounteonf  gods  our  af tan  blaze* 

Of  thy  fair  herds  twice  ten  sbal]  grateful  bte«d» 
while  f,  with  pious  care,  one  steerling  feed  : 
Wean'd  friim  the  dam,  o'er  pastures  lar^e  he  rovag. 
And  for  my  vciws  his  Haiiig  youth  he  proiea : 

H  is  horns,  I  i  k  e  Lu  iia*§^  bend  i  n$  ftrea  a  |tpeft  r, 
When  the  third  night  she  riwa  to  her^jiherc ; 
And,  yellow  all  the  rest,  one  spot  there  glows 
f  ullin  lua  front^  aud  bright  as  winter  tnowi. 


ODE  UL 


ro  Hir.t^oiiiEifi, 

Iti,  on  whose  naltil  hmir  the  qu^ti 

Of  vc?r«e  tiath  imii'd,  shall  never  grace 
The  Isthmian  gmuntlet,  or  he  seen 

Ftnt  in  the  fam'd  Olympic  race  ; 
He  ihall  not  aftet  tnih  of  w^r. 

And  taming  haughty  monarch^'  pridet 
With  lanrell'd  browa  (SonTpicumu!  far. 

To  Jove*s  Tarpeian  temple  ride : 
But  him,  the  atr^ma  which  warbnng  Bcnr 

Ri*Th  TibuT^s  fertile  tnle*  alouij, 
And  *hady  groves,  his  haunts,  shall  know 

The  master  of  th'  .Eolian  song. 
The  sons  of  Rome,  majestic  Rome  ! 

Have  piac'4  me  in  the  poet's  qoira^ 
And  £ijTy,  now  or  dead  o?  dumbj 

Foftjean  to  blame  what  they  admire, 
Gotldes*  of  the  sweet-^oundiog  lute, 

Which  thj  hannortioui  touch  obey>» 
Who  canst  the  fjony  race,  though  mutt- 

To  cygnct^s  dying  accents  raise. 
Thy  gift  it  is,  that  all,  with  ease. 

Me  prince  of  Roman  lyrics  own  ; 
That,  wtiilc  1  live,  my  numbers  pleas#^ 

If  pleasing,  is  thy  gilt  alone. 


ODE  l\\ 


fni    MtAtStS    OF   DStfStff* 

At  the  raajtatic  bir?l  of  towering  kind,       ffpacei 

Who  bears  the  thunder  through  tb'  etheteti 
(To  whom  lUc  mrtnarch  of  the  gods  asjiign^d 
Dominion  o'er  the  vagrant,  feather*d  race 
tlia  faith  approvM,  when  to  the  diftaat  ikies     ' 
From  tda's  top  he  bore  tlie  Phrygian  prtxe) 

Sprung  from  hi'*  nest,  by  sprightly  youth  in.qpir'd, 

Fledg'd,  and  exulting  in  hi*i  native  might. 
Novice  to  toils  I  but  as  I  he  cloud*  retir'd 
And  gentler  gileB  pmvok'd  a  twlder  flighty 
On  sailing  win^  through  yielding  air  ejtplor'd 
Unwonted  paths,  and  pauted  while  he  sOar'dt 
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FRANCIS'S  TRANSLATION 


Anon  to  MTitge  in  the  fleecy  fold. 

The  glowiog  aitlour  of  bis  youthfol  heart 
Poured  the  bc^k'd  foe ;  now  more  maturely  bold 
With  talons  fierce  precipitant  to  dart 
On  dragons  feli,  reluctant  in  the  fray; 
Sncb  b  bis  thirst  for  battle,  and  for  prey : 
Or  as  a  lion  through  the  forest  stalks. 

Wean'd  by  bis  tawny  dam  from  milky  food ; 
A  goat^  descries  him  from  her  flowery  walks. 
First  doom'd  to  stain  his  youthful  jaws  with 
blood: 
So  Drusns  lookM  tremendous  to  his  foes, 
Beneath  the  froeen  height  of  Alpine  snows. 
The  RboBtian  bands  beheld  him  such  in  war: 

Those  daring  bands,  who  with  triumphant  joy 
Were  wont  to  spread  their  baneful  terrours  fiur, 
Tam'd  by  the  conduct  of  the  martial  boy, 
Feh  what  true  courage  could  achitire,  when  led 
*  By  bright  example,  and  by  Tiriue  bred; 
Felt  how  Augustus  wHh  paternal  mind 

FaM  the  young  Neroes  to  heroic  deeds. 
The  braVe  and  good  are  copies  of  their  kind  t 
In  steers  laborious,  and  in  generous  steeds 
We  trace  their  sires :  nor  can  like  bird  of  Jove, 
Intrepid,  fierce,  beget  th*  onwariike  dore. 
Yet  sage  instructions,  to  refine  the  mul 

And  raise, the  genius,  woodrons  aid  impart, 
CouTeying,  inwaird  9m  they  purely  roll. 
Strength  to  the  mind,  and  vi^ur  to  the  heart : 
When  morals  fiul,  the  stains  of  vice  disgrace 
The  Surest  honours,  and  the  noblest  race. 
How  mneh  the  grandeur  of  tl^  rising  state 
Owes  to  the  Neroei^  Rome  imperial,  say; 
Witness  Metaurus,  and  the  dismal  fiite 
Of  iranqnishM  AadmbaU  awl  that  glad  day. 
Which  fint  aospioious,  as  the  daiimess  fled, 
0*er  Latium's  face  a  tide  of  gloiy  shed  ; 
Resistless  in  hir  rage,  befbre  that  day 
The  Carthaginian  with  rindictive  ire 
Through  our  ftiir  cities  urg»d  his  cruel  way. 
As  through  the  pitchy  pines  destructive  fire 
Devours  its  course;  or  as  when  Euros  raves, 
And  howling  rides  the  mad  Sicilian  waves. 
The  Roman  ^uth,  improviog  by  their  toils. 

With  better  fiste  now  wield  the  vengeful  sword, 
And  see  those  temples,  which  were  once  th^  spoils 
Of  Tyrian  rapine,  to  their  gods  restored  ; 
When  faithless  Hannibal  at  length  eXprest 
The  boding  sorrows  of  his  anxious  breast : 

*•  Like  stags,  of  coward  kind,  the  destinM  prey- 

Of  ravening  wolves,  we  unprovok'd  defy 
Those,  whom  to  baffle  is  our  fairest  play. 
The  richest  triumph  we  can  boast,  to  fly. 
For  mark  that  race,  which  to  the  Latiao  shore 
Their  gods,  their  sons,  their  sires,  intrepid  bore. 
•«  That  race,  long  tost  upon  the  Tuscan  waves. 

Are  like  an  oak  upon  the  woody  top 
Of  shaded  Algidus,  embrown'd  with  leaves. 
Which,  as  keen  axes  its  green  honours  lop. 
Thro'  wounds,  thro'  losses,  no  decay  can  feel«. 
Collecting  strength  and  spirit  from  the  steel. 
<*  Not  Hydra  stronger,  when  dismember'd,  rose 
'  Against  Alcmena's  much-enduring  son, 
Orit^ving  to  find,  from  bis  repeated  blows, 
The  foe  redoubled,  and  his  toil  begun  ; 
Nor  Colchis  teem'd,  nor  Echionian  Thebes,. 
A  fdAer  moister  from  thor  bursting  gtebet. 


**  In  ocean  plungethem,  they  emergemoreMgiit^ 
'  At  arms  oppose  them  in  the  dusty  field. 
With  routed  squadrons  they  renew  the  fight,     « 
And  ibroe  your  yet  unbroken  troops  to  yield. 
And  battles  wage,  to  be  the  future  boast 
Of  their  proud  consorts  o'er  our  vanqulsb'd  host. 

<*  To  lofty  Carthage  I  no  moco  shall  send 

Vaunta  of  my  deeds,  and  h«falds  of  my  fiune  ; 
My  boundless  hopes,  alas  I  are  at  an  Old, 
With  all  the  flowing  fortune  of  our  naflse : 
Those  boundless  hopes,  that  flowing  fortune,  all 
Are  dash'd^  and  buried  in  my  brother's  fisU." 

The  aaudlan  race,  those  fisvouritesof  the  skiet^ ' 
iJo  toil  shall  damp,  no  fbrtitude  withstand;    . 
Superior  tbey  to  difflculties  rise, 
Whom  Jove  protects  with  an  indulgent  hand} 
Whom  cautious  cares,  preventing  wiles  afiu-. 
Guide  through  the  perils  of  tumultuous  war. 


ODE  V. 


TO  AOOOSTVi. 

Paoprriovs  to  the  sens  of  Earth 

(Best  guardian  of  the  Roman  state) 
The  heavenly  powers  beheld  thy  birth, 
And  formed  thee  glorious,  good,  and- great; 
Rome  and  her  holy  fsthers  cry,  "  Thy  stay 
Was  promb'd  short,  ah  1  wherefbra  this  delay  }** 

Come  then,  auspicious  prince,  and  brin^ 

To  thy  long  gloomy  coontiy,  light, 
For  hi  thy  countenance  the  spring 

Shines  forth  to  cheer  thy  peopled  sights 
Then  hasten  thy  return;  for,  thou  away. 
Nor  lustre  has  the  Sun,  nor  joy  the  day. 

'    As  a  fond  mother  views  with  fear 
The  terrours  of  the  rolling  main. 
While  envious  winds,  bcnrood  his  year. 
From  his  lov'd  home  her  son  detain ; 

Tt>  the  good  gods  with  fervent  prayer  she  criev 

And  Ca^he^  every  omiien  as  it  Htfiti 

Then  anxious  listens  to  the  roar 

Of  winds,  that  loudly  sweep  the  sky  ; 

Nor,  fearful,  from  the  winding  shore 

Can  ever  turn  her  longing  eye  : 

Smit  with  as  fisithful  and  «s  fond  desires, 

Impfttient  Home  her  absent  lord  requires^ 

Safe  by  thv  cares  her  oxen  graae. 

And  yellow  Qerea  clothes  ber  fields  ; 
The  sailor  ploughs  the  peaceful  seas. 
And  Earth  her  rich  abundance  yicMs; 
While,  nobly  conscious  of  unsullied  fiuna. 
Fair  honour  dreads  th'  imputed  sense  of  blaflM. 

By  thee  our  wedded  dames  are  pure 

From  foul  adultery^  embrace; 
The  conscious  father  views  secure 
His  own  resemblance  in  his  race ; 
Thy  Chaste  example  qoMIs  the  spotted  deed» 
And  to  the  guilt  thy  punishments  succeed. 

Who  shall  the  fisithless  Parthian  deand^ 

The  fraecing  armies  of  the  north, 
Th'  enormous  yOuth,  to  battle  bred, 
*   Whom  horrid  Germany  brings  forth  ^ 
Who  sh^U  regard  the  war  oC  cruel  Spaio« 
If  C«MurliTf  secure,  if  Csesar  reign  ^ 
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Me  in  bit  Tineyard  toils  the  bind, 

Wedt  to  the  widow*d  elm  bii  vine^ 
Till  the  Sun  sets  Mriril)  bfhind, 
Then  hastens  joyful  to  his  wine. 
And  in  his  gayer  houi^  6f  mirth  implores 
Thy  godhead  to  protect  and  bless  his  stores. 
To  thee  he  Chantfe  the  sacred  song, 
To  thee  the  rich  libation  pours  ; 
Thee,  placed  bis  household  gods  amoog^    . 
With  solemn,  daily  prayer  adqres : 
So  Castor  fmd  great  Hercules  of  qld 
Were  with  their  gods  by  grateful  Greece  enr^rdv 
Gracjodii  dnd  good,  beneath  thy  reign 

May-  Rome  bet  happy  bonrs  employ^ 
And  grattrfnl  bail  thy  just  domain 
With  pious  by mrts  and  festal  joy : 
Thus,  with  the  rising  Sun  we  sobM*  pray,    . 
Thus,  in  our  wine  beneath  his  aetting  ray. 

tThe  Sixthpde  will  be  found  in  th^Sccnlar  ^oein. 
See  the  first  Chorus  of  Youths  and  Virgins,  and 
the  succeeding  Hymn  to  Apollo.] 


OF  HORACE'S  ODES.    BOOK  IV. 


ODE  VIL 


TO  TORQUATUS. 


Tbb  in&ir  dissolres,  the  field  its.veidare  ipreadii 
^he  trees  high  wave  rn  air  their  ieafy  heads; . 
Earth  feels  the  change ;  the  rivers  cairn  subside, 
And  smotftb  along  their  banks  decreasing  glide  ; 
The  elder  Grace,  with  her  fair  sister-train, 
tn  naked  beauty  dances  o'er  the  plain. 
The  circling  bours  that  swiftly  wing  their  way. 
And  in  th<'ir  flight  consume  the  smiling  day  ; 
Those  circling  llours,  and  all  the  various  year. 
Convince  us,  nothing  is  immortal  here. 

In  vernal  gales  cold  winter  melts  away  ^ 
Soon  wastes  tfae^pring  in  summer^  burning  ray; 
Vet  summer  dies  in  aatumn's  fruitful  reign>  > 
And  slow-pac'd  wkitersooo  refcoiM  again. 
The  Moon  renews  her  orb  with  growing  light ; 
But  when  wd  fliink  into  the  depths  oC  night, 
Where  all  the  good,  the  rich,  the. brave  are  laid, 
Our  best  remains  are  ashes  and  a  shade,      [power. 

Who  knows  that  Heaven,  with  ever-bounteouH 
Shall  add  to  morrow  to  the  present  hour  ? 
The  wealth  you  give  to  pleasure  and  delight. 
Far  from  thy  ravening  heir  shall  speed  its  flight ; 
But  soon  as  Minos,  throh'd  in  awful  state, 
SbAlt  o*er  thee  q>eak  the  solemn  ivords  of  F^te^ 
^Ifor  virtue,  birth,  nor  eloquence  divine, ... 
Shall  bid  the  grave  its  destin'd  prey  resign : 
Nor  chaste  Diana  from  infemal  iiight 
Could  bring  her  modest  fisvoorite  back  to  light  j 
And  hell-dcscendiog  Theseus  stroye  in  vain 
To  break  his  atnorous  friend^s  Lethean  chain. 


ODE   VIll. 


to  caNsoaiKVSk 
Wmt  liberal  heart  to  every  friend 
•A  bowl  or  caMroD  wntikl  I  send } 
Or  tripods,  which  the  Grecians  gave^ . 
As  rich  rewards  to  heroes  brave;  ' 
Kor  should  the  meanest  gift  be  t^ine. 
If  the  rich  work!  of  art  were  mine^ 


By  Scopas  or  Parrbasins  wrought, . 
With  animating  skill  who  t^ght 
The  shapeless  stone  with  life  to  glow. 
Or  bode  the  breathing  colours  flow. 
To  imitate,  in  every  line. 
The  form  or  human  or  diviiy. 

But  I  nor  boast  the  curious  store. 
And  you  nor  want,  nor  wish  for  more  : 
Tls  yoilrs  the  joy  s  of  verse  to  know. 
Such  joys  as  Horace  can  bestow. 
While  I  can  vouch  my  present's  worth. 
And  call  its  every  virtue  forth. 

Nor  Columns,  which  the  poblic  raise, 
Engrav'd  with  monumental  pralae, 
By  which  the  breath  of  life  returna 
To  heroes  sleeping  in  their  urns; 
Nor  HaniiibAl,  when  swift  he  fled. 
His  threats  rt;torted  on  bis  head ; 
Noriin|>i«iift  Carthage  ura|rt  in  flame, 
Frr.ii,  whtm  e  g:re3LScipio  gflii^d  a  name^ 
i^n^h  gh-i  ic*  round  him  cowJa  iJitfusc 
As  tht  Calahrm«  p<M2i'&  Mus^  j 
And  shmikl  the  bad  liii  aid  deny. 
Thy  worth  ^ihal)  uuixwunlLHl  die. 

Had  t^nvious  Sjlenoe  left  mu,ung 
Tilt-  rluld  from  Man  and  lJia*jmmg, 
Haw  Imd  wt  knawn  the  htiru's  fame, 
Fmm  whom  the  Roman  i^mpir^  came  } 
Tlie  poet's  favour,  voicu^  and  Jays, 
Oju/d  Mhcu3  fiiQm  darkness  raise, 
Sjiattb'd  from  the-  %injin  guJfia  of  Hell, 
-Amoijgthe  UissfuJ  h\es  to  dHPII. 

Tht;  Mus*  ftirbrds  Ilic  bra^'p  to  fjje, 
Tht  Miiw  enthrones  him  in  the  iky  i 
Alcides,  thus,  in  Heaven  is  pfac'd. 
And  shares  with  Jove  th»  hnmbrtal  feast ; 
Thus  the  twin -stars  have  pmr^  to  save 
The  shattered  vessel  from  tb€^  irave, 
And  vine-crown*d  Baccbua  with  socoesa 
His  jovial  votaries  can  blesa. 
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ODE  IX. 


TO     LOLLlUt.  ^ 

While  with  the  Gm^ian  hqnis  I  vh^ 

And  raptur'd  tnne  the  sixiaJ  stringy 
Think  not  the  song  slinU  fver  die,      '         ^ 
Which  with  no  vulvar  art  J  sing, 
Though  bom  where  KuV^i  rolls  hjs  mumVme  slreaBL. 
In  lands  far  dislant  (torn  poetic  fame.  ^^^ 

What  though  Ki^  Muse  her  Homer  tbron« 

High  abovt  all  th'  jmmoriaJ  choir. 
Nor  Pindar's  rapture  slie  disowiiSj 
Nor  hides  the  pUiinlive  C^an  lyrv  : 
Alcaeus  stirikes  lUe  tyrant's  soiil  with  dread         ' 
Nor  yet  is  grave  Stfflchrjrns  unrewL  *       • 

Whatever  old  Anacreon  sung. 
However  tender  was  the  lay. 
In  spite  of  Time  is  evier  young. 
Nor  Sappho*8  amorous  fames  decay  • 
Her  living  songs  preserve  their  charming  art. 
Her  \xm  still  breathes  the  passtom  of  her  heait. 
Helen  was  not  the  only  ^ir,  * 

By  an  unhappy  pasi5i6n  fir*d,  '  •  "^ 

Who  the  lewd  ringlets  of  the  hair  * 
Of  an  adulterous  b^au  admirM ; 
Court  arts,  gold  lace,  and  equipage'hare  channa 
To  trtppt  weak  woman  to  a  stranser's  arms. 
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WlAtrciS^  TEAK8UtRm 


TtM  feiither>d  death  tiA^rriii|r  ^^$ 
Kor  war  the  Greek  the  fingle  (be 
Whose  rage  Ul^ftted  Ilhm  ttdcwi 
Greece  had  with  heroes  ffll'd  tb*  embattled  plaia, 
H^orthy  the  Mote  hi  her  MhHtttest  strafai. 
Kor  Hector  first  transported  heard 

With  fiferce  de%ht  the  war's  alarms^ 
Hot  hnrre  Deiphobas  Cfrpear'd 
Amkl  the  tented  field  in  arms. 
With  glorioos  ardoar  protfigal  of  \\f% 
To  guard  a  darKog  son  and  faithlbl  wfc 
Before  great  ilgamemnon  retfn'd, 

ReignM  yngs  as  sreat  ash^'  and  bfa(tt» 
Whoae  huge  ambitAo's  bow  contMki'd 
InthesmtUooiniMssofstgrafei   • 
Id  endless  night  they  shiep,  liaisapt,  oBfcnew^ 
Ko  bard  had  they  to  sake  all  tuae  theb  own* 

In^  Sirlh  if  it  IbrgoCltti  IH 

WhatJsthetaloorofthKbfW? 
What  djueienOCy  when  the  eoward  oMif 
And  sinksln  silence  to  Us  gf«vo  ^ 
Kor.  LoUins,  (rill  I  not  thy  Wiili^  pwMm, 
Bat  from  obDHoii  vioAeidft  thy  flttiM. 

Kor  shait!  Its  liTid  power  concehl 

Thy.  tnlts— how  glorious  to  the  itate  } 
How  cbostant  to  the  pnbKc  weal 
Through  alt  the  doobtiul  turns  of  fifte ! 
Thy  steady  soul,  hf  long  6xperience  fbuDd 
Eioet  «hlte,  when  FOrtone  smiTd  or  frowned. 
Titlains,  In  pnhfic  rapine  bo^, 

Lolliat,  the  jost  arcagtr,  ihisa^ 
Who  ner^  by  the  ehsnna  o£  gold. 
Seining  sedooer,  was  misM : 
Beyond  thy  yoar  soch  virtue  shall  aitand. 
And  death  aUnrathy  ooMulato  shall  and 
PMitMl  Huigiitwto  jwhe. 

Who  keeps  sts«ct  JasliorMMa  aigMf 
WHh  scorn  rejects  th*  •flbnder's  fee, 
Nor  weighs  OonTenieboa  against  right ; 
Who  bids  the  crowd  «(t  BUM  distance  gaze^ 
Aod  Tirtne's  anna  vfctorkinsly  displkys* 
Kot  he,  of  weaHh  immense  possest, 

Tutel^  who  pUe*  hi^  ttiassy  gold, 
Amoog^the  nhvtiber  of  the  blest 
She^  hare  hiir  gloiloot  i^cme  eardf  d  ^ 
lie  better  elihns  th«  glorious  ^nkme,  #hci '  knows 
•"Wtth  wMom  to  <^y'#hat  Heateri  bl6^w»s 
Who  knows  the  wrotfgs  of  want,  to  bear, 
*  Eten  ih  Its  lowest,  last  extreme  | 
Yet  can  whh  tionsciottt  vktoe  f<ter. 
Par  worse  than  d^th,  k  deed  of  shKUej 
Undaunted,  Ibr  his  cbiihtry  or  his  friend, 
n  s*ridca  hk  iifb-0  i^orkms  end  f 


OHKX 


To'uduanrut. 

.<t€tiri&  1^,  ^sd-vahi  cf  bmraty^ctomf. 
When  wint'ry  age  thy  rasolence  dtsarms ; 
When  faU  those  Meks  that  on  thr  shoiildaci  play, 
And  youth's  gay  rosra  on  thr  cheeks  decay  ^ 
When  that  smooth  fitce  shall  manhood's  roofchn»s 
^Ind  in  your  rias9  another  Ibrm  appear;        t^»«^r, 
Ah  why,  yoiiTl  ray,  do  I  Oow  tainly  bilni, 
Oftwftb  Bf  wllhea  not  dijr  y<MiUr^6t6A? 


ODEXtr 

_    tOFimxiiu 

Vnrtiit,  t  bare  a  cask  of  wte 
M^Uow'd  bysummen  more  than  mor^  - 
With  living  wfeathatociown  our  head* 
The  paiaiey's  rtvid  veidare  spreads; 
To  biod  yotir  hair  the  ivy  twiaesr 
With  plate  my  cbeeffol  skleboaid  shiovi 
With  Yerrain  Chnote  a»  altar  homid, 
Now  thirsts  Ibr  bloodi  therfctim'sciwnif^ 

All  braids  •m^loy'd  i  inth  ba^  haste 
My  boys  andgnls  prepare  onrfrast; 
Trembling  the  poiotod  tenes  arise, 
The  smoke  rolls  npwavd  to  the  skiow 
But  why  this  busy,  festaicprer 
This  invitation  to  my  &ir  ? 
Thia  day  the  smiling  mouth  dirideib 
0*er  which  thesea-bom  <|oeen  prciikks^ 
9Bcf«d  to  me^  and  due  to  mirth. 
As  the  glad  hoar  that  gave  me  birth  f 
For,  when  this  happy  mom  appeals, 
Masoenra  connts  k  length  of  years 
To  soil  in  bnglit  suosessioD  sound. 
With  every  joy  and  blessing  crown'dt 

Oay  Tsiephos  «znil»  above 
Th0huaiUrftnrti»esof  thy  love; 
A  riphraHlbmmm  maiddelkiaa 
Hisoaptivo  heart  in  williogohaiBt. 

Hio  yuttth  itiuaj'd  by  heavraHy  ^ 
ForbidS'ambitiooto  aspjbe; 
And  PegAsos,^  who  soorn'd^tohraup 
Hiaaratta-hont  liderlfcnngh  th*ak) 
A  dread  enrnptohath^anvplied 
Tat«ieck^thegra#thiof  hiraum  Midfl^ 
And  caotioR  my  prasomptaaoi  mir 
To  giaspmMfaiiigB  wilhra  la  ii<|ihfw 
vCwne  tiraiiy  my  Iwiast  lat%#ir  I 

CoBio  learn  wMfrraait»amiaii  ^g 
Thy  voice  ol  hMOfty  tMttise. 
The  soathjngaopg  t»d  ^ilaiarafafif 


CDEXIU 
Ternanii. 


With  kindly  hsjath  now  4riy»the-<rarte  Ipoai 
'     'ihore; 
No  frost,  fi4tliho«vylisnd,^«mei^bwifafaids, 
i  WhtmMn^mmittb&t  tmm  the  towawts  mn* 

Thenralkra,J^mlerabifd1  now  bmIda.|M$r  nesL 
And  in  coniplammg  notes  begins  to  sing,    ' 

That,  with  revenge  too  cmeUypoasera'd, 
Impioar  she  punisVa  a»  i«ototoous  king. 

StretdiM  on  the  springing  gran  the  shephard  a«^ 
His  reedy  pl|ftHk4lh^VW«J'«nsic  fills ; 

The  god,  who  lot nr  Affiadia'irgtoBg^Mli, 

Virail,  WtMne tHth noble  y^>ttChrt»1tat; 

Yet,  since  the  thirty  season  Cklhrfbr^teu 
Would  you  n  Oup  of  g«neroi^  fiwbhfkl4i^, 

Briqg  yoii'tWtfdofii^  «idrgiMtlittlligi 
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Tliy  ffttb  b«x  titpHtamrd  «ImII  prodnoe 
A  mighty  cask,  that  in  tba  cellar  liet ; 

Big  with  large  hopes  shall  flow  th'  iospiriog  juice, 
Powerful  to  iooth  our  grieft,  and  raise  our  joys. 

If  pleasures  such  as  these  can  charm  thy  soul, 
Bring  the  glad  merchandise,  with  swtets  replete; 

Kor  empty-banded  shall  you  touch  the  bowl, 
Nor  do  I  mean  like  wealthy  folk  to  treat. 

Think  on  the  gloooiy  pita's  funereal  flames, 
And  be  no  more  with  sordid  lucre  blind ; 

yix  a  short  folly  with  thy  labour  d  schemes  { 
Tis  joyous  folly,  that  unbend^  the  puiid. 


ODEXIIL, 


TO  tYCt^ 

The  gods,  th#  gods  hare  heard  my  pimyer  t 
flee,  Lyce,  see  that  boary  hajr. 

Yet  you  a  toast  would  shine  < 
You  impudently  drink  and  joke, 
And  with  a  broken  voice  ^rwo%p 

Desires  no  foqger  thine, 
Cupid,  who  joys  |n  dimple  sleek, 
ITow  lies  in  blooming  Chia's  cheel(, 

lyho  tunes  the  melting  Uj ; 
From  blasted  oaks  the  wanton  flisi. 
Scared  at  thy  wrinkles,  haggard  eyei. 

And  head  snow'd  o'er  with  gray. 
Kor  gtowfng  pnrple,  nor  the  blasa 
Of  jewels,  c«n  reslofs  the  da^s. 

To  thee  those  days  of  glory, 
Which,  wafted  on  the  wings  of  Tiflof, 
Even  from  thy  birth  |o  beauty's  prime. 

Recorded  stand  in  sloiyr 
Ah  1  whither  n  thy  Venus  fled  f 
That  blooip  by  Future's  cunning  spread  ^ 

That  erery  graceful  ait  > 
Of  her,  of  her,  what  now  remains. 
Who  breath'd  the  loves,  who  charmM  the  iWRio^ 

And  snaich'd  me  from  my  heart  } 
Once  happy  maid  !  in  pleasing  guileg 
Who  vied  with  Cynara  m  smil^ 

Ah  !  tragical  survival  I 
She  glorilMis  died  jq  beaaty's  bloom^ 
While  cruel  Pate  defon  thy  doom 

To  be  the  raven's  mal : 

That  youths,  ia  ferreiil  wishes  bold, 
Kot  without  hmghter  may  befaoM 

A  torch,  whoae  early  &re 
Could  every  breast  with  fove  inflame, 
|fow  faintly  spread  a  sickly  gliMUQ, 

And  in  n  SBiqk^  ea^ireii 


For  when  thy  legkiqs  firufiit  led. 
How  swift  the  r^iid  Breuni  fled  t 
The  aough  Oenauni  fell,  and,  raisM  in  rain 
T^emc^Uous  oq  tkt  Alps,  twice  orerwhelm'd  the 
plain 

Their  haughty  tovars.    With  just  sucoeM 
While  the  good  gods  thy  battle  bless. 
Our  elder  Kero  smote' with  deep  dismay  [array. 
The  lUABtians  huge  of  bulk,  and  broke  their  flrm^ 
ConspiouottS  in  tbemartiid  strifo, 
And  nobly  prodigal  of  life. 
With  wtiaiprodigious  ruins  he  oppress'd 
For  glorious  liberty  the  4eath-devoted  breast  { 
As  when  the  Pleiads  rend  the  skies 
In  mystic  dance,  the  winde  arise. 
And  work  the  seas  untam'd  I  such  waa  the  fnrcis, 
With  which  through  spreading  fires  he  ^orr'd  hia 
foaming  horse. 
So  branching  Aufidus,  who  laves 
The  Dannian  realms,  fteroe  rolls  his  wmres^ 
When  toi  the  golden  laboars  of  the  swain 
I  He  meditates  his  wrath,  and  deluges  the  plaiiw 
As  Claudius,  with  impetuous  might, 
Broke  through  the  iron  ranks  of  flght ; 
From  flront  to  rear  the  bloodless  victor  sped, 
MowHl  ddwn  Ui'  embaUled  flekl,  and  wide  4|f 
s^Mf hter  ipiead^ 
Thine  were  his  troops,  his  conosels  thiiMb 
And  all  his  guardiao  powsM  divine : 
For,  since  the  day  when  Aleiandria's  post 
Open'd,  in  soppttanoe  kMP,  her  desolated,  OMisti|    ' 
When  thrice  five  times  the  ciroling  Sun 
His  annual  coutk  of  ligkt  had  run ; 
Fortune  by  this  success  hath  crown'd  thy  name, 
Cg|i|(rip'd  thy  glories  past,  and  rais'd  thy  future 


ODl$XIV. 

TO .  AV6VSTV& 

Risw  shall  our  holy  senate's  care. 

Or  Rome  with  gratefiil  joy  prq^re 
Thy  monumental  honoufs,  big  with  fove, 
A»d  in  her  festal  annals  eternize  thy  name? 

O  thou,  viiero  M  wi^h  variedn^t 

The  habitable  globe  surveys. 
Greatest  of  prii|ees»  whose  vindictivn war   [car! 


Pread  guardian  of  tk'  imperial  stateu 
Whose  presence  nUcs  thy  country's  mte. 
On  whom  the  Meda  with  awful  wonder  gaie. 
Whom  qohoos'd  ScvtMansthar,  unconquer'd  ^pain 

TbeNfle,  who  bides  Mi  sewnfold  sonice^ 
The  Tigris,  headlbng  in  his  course. 
The  I^nube,  and  the  ocean  wild  that  roars 
With  mon^ter-bearhig  WHT^  fOWlfl  Britain^  rookjp 


The  fearless  Gaul  thy  navkc  ro^^^^ 

Thy  voice  the  rQugh  |beriaq  hears, 

Witli  arms  composed  the  fierce  Sicambriansyi^d, 

Nor  view,  vitJi^ear  tjelight,  the  c^rn^j^^of  tbe  field. 


ODE  XV. 
TO  Auousnrs. 
I  woutD  have  snoj^  of  battles  diro 
And  mighty  cities  overthrown. 
When  Phoebus  soiote  me>  with  his  lyM, 
And  wara'd  m^  with  an  engry  tone. 
Not  to  qnfokl  my  little  sail,  or  brave 
The  boundlem  terroun  of  the  Tyrrhene  mvm 
Yet  win  T  sing  thy  peaoefbl  leign. 

Which  crowns  with  fruits  our  happy  fl 
And,  rent  from  Parthia's  haughty  fone^ 
To  Roman  Jove  his  eagles  yieMs  ; 
Augustus  bids  the  rage  of  war  to  cease, 
Aod  ibttts  up  JaoQS  in  etefnalpeaoa 
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BestraioM  by  arts'  of  ati^itot  feme, 

Wild  Ucetise  walkg  z\  large  no  more, 
Tbdee  arts,  by  wbicb  the  Titian  name. 
The  Roman  strength,  tV  imperial  pow*#, 
With  awful  majesty  unbounded  spread 
To  rising  Pboebos  fron^  bis  westein  bed. 

,.While  watchful  Caesar  guards  our  age^ 

Nor  civil  wrath,  nor  loud  alarms  • 
Of  forei|pi  tumults^  nbr  the  rage 
That  joys  to  forge  destroctive  arms. 
And  ruinM  cities  fills  with  hostile  woes. 
Shall  c'^r  disturb;'  O  Rome,  thy  safe  repose. 

Kations,  ^ho  qpaff  the  rapid  strei^^ 
Where  deep  th^  Danube  rolls  his  wav«  ^ 
^«Tbe  IVthiAns,  of  per(ididns  fam^. 

The  Get*  fierce,  and  Seres  brare^ 
And  they  on  Tana'is  who  wide  extend,         , 
Shall  to  the  Julian  laws  reluctant  bend. 

Our  wives  and  children  share -our  joy* 
With  Bacchus'  jovial  blessings  gay  ; 
Tfans  w^  the  fiestal  homs  employ. 
Thus  grateful  hai)  the  l^usy  d^y : 
But  first  with  solemn  rit^s  the  gods  adore. 
And,  like  o^r  sifef,  their  saored'  aid  implor^  ^ 

^Tben  vocal,  with  barmonkms  lays 

To  Ljrdian  flutes,  of  cheerful  sound, 
AtlMBpina  sw«t|ly, .  Iff  shall  raise 
The  valiant  deads  of  chiefii  renown*d. 
Old  Tfoy,  Anchises,  and  tha  godlike  race 
Of  Vtnqs,  Uooming  with  immortal  gn^e. 
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BOOK  V. 

ODE  I.      • 

J        ^  .       .  TO  ttOCSNAS. 

Y^BiLtyou,  MsDcenas,  dearest  friend. 
Would  Caesar's  peraon  with  your  own  defend  { 

And  Antonv's  high-towered  fleet 
Witltlight  Liburoian  galleys  fearless  m^t, 
V JOUMtahall  forsaken  Horace  4o, 
Whose  every  joy  of  life  depends  on  you  ? 

With  thee,  'ti?  happiness  to  live, 
And  life,  'Without  thee,  can  no  pleasure  gir^. 

»  S)^i|U  I  th'  unkind  command  obey, 
And  idly  waste  my  joyless  hours  away  ? 

Or,  as  becomes  the  brave,  embrace 
The  glorious  toil,  and  spurn  the  thoughts  of  peace  ? 

I  will ;  and  over  Alpine  snow, 
Or  savage  Caucasus,*  mtrcpid  go; 

Or  fbllbw,  with  undaunted  brsASt, 
Thy  dreadful  warfiare  to  the  furthest  wt^ 

You  ask,  what  aid  I  can  aflford, 
A  puny  vH^nribr;  novice  to  the  sword. 

Absence,  my  lord,  increases  fear; 
The  danger  lessens  when  the  friend  is  near; 

Thus,  if  the  mother-bitd  forsake 
ller  unfledg'd  young,  she  dreadi}  the  gliding  SQ^ke 

W^th  deeper  agonies  afraid, 
Kot  uiat  her  presence  could  aflbrd  the^i  kid. 

With  c'heerful  heart  will  I  sustain. 
To  purchase  vour  esteem,  this  dread  campaign : 

Not  that  my. ploughs,  with  heavier  toH, 
Or  with  a  larger  team,  may  turn  my  toil  / 


Not  that  ftiy  flocks,  wh«n  Sirftif  YiriiciV, 
May  brow8«  the  verdure  of  Locania's  plajat } 

Not  that  my  villa  shall  extend 
Tq  where  the  walls  of  Tuscadom  ascend. 

Thy  bouqty  largely  J^ath  supplied, 
£vep  with  a  lavish  ha^d,  niy  utmost  pride; 

Nor  will  I  tneauly  wish  for  more. 
Tasteless  in  earth  to  hide  the  sordid  store^ 

like  an  old  miser  in  the  play. 
Or  like  « tpeodUurift  aiuaiider  it  %wa|; 


ODE  IL 


THE  PKAISES  0'  ^  COUirraT   LIfK. 

LiCB  the  first  mortak  Uest  is  he,' 
From  debts,  and  usury,  and  buniiess  free, 

With  |ii^  <m  t^m  who  ploughs  the  spil^ ,    _  ^. 
Which  gratenilonce  confessed  his  Other's  loilT  ^' 

The  sounds  of  war  nor  break  his  sleep, 
Nor  the  rough  storm^  that  harrows  up  the  deep  ^   ^ 

He  shuns  the  courier's  haughty  doors^ 
And  the  loud  science  of  the  ttiar  abjures. 

Sometimes  his  marriageable  vines 
Around  the  lofty  hride|^rbom  elm  ha  twine»; 

Or  lops  the  vagrant  boughs  away. 
Ingrafting  better  as  the  old  decay ; 

Or  in  the  vale  ^ith  Joy  surveys 
His  lowing  hei9  safe^vanderingas  they  gnuwf 

Or  careful  stores  the  fiowing  pld 
Prest  from  the.htve,  or  sfceers  his  tender  hl^  \ 

Or  when,  with  various  firuits  overspread. 
The  mellow  Atitnmn  lifta  hia  beauteous  heafi. 

His  grafted  peart  Qf  grapes,  that  vie 
With  t^e  riQh  purpk  of  the  Tyn^  djf, 

Gratefiil  he  gathers,  and  >^^yf 
His  guardian  ^ods  upon  tlie^  fe«tal  dajrs  \     ,        ^ 

Sometimes  beneath  an  ai^c'^ent  sbadf. 
Or  on  the  matted  grass  cfupmely  lai^. 

Where  pours  the  mountain  stream  afoo^ 
Ai^  fjpather'd  warblers  cbant  the  soothing  ioi|^^ 

Or  where  the  lucid  fountain  flows. 
And  with  its  murmurs  courts  hiip  to  repo6e« 

But  when  ^e  nun  and  snows  appear, 
And  wintry  Jove  loud  thunders  o'er  the  jr^ar. 

With  hounds  he  drives  into  the' toils 
The  foaming  bdar,  and  triamphs  hi  his  spoils  ^ 

Or  for  the  greedy  thnis^  he  lays' 
His  nets,  and  with  delusive  baits  bettays ;    '   * 

Artful  he  set^  the  spriinpttg  snare. 
To  catch  the  stranger  crane,  or  timorous  hare^ 

Thus  bappy,  who  would  stoop  to  prove 
The  pains,  th^  wro^gsj  and  iqjuries  of  lova  } 

But  if  a  chaste  and  virtuous  wife 
Assist  him  in  the  tender  caref  of  jilb ; 

Of  sun  burnt  charoM,  but  honest  fame, 
(Such  a»the  Sabine,  -orApulian  dame); 

PatiguM  when  hoqieward  he  returns. 
The  sacred  fire  with  cheerfoMustre-bums  ; 

Or  if  she  inilk  her- swelling  ^i»^t 
Or  In  then-  fbliUs  bi^  ^PP7  flocks  cpo'fii^  ;^  . .  .• 

While  unbbught  d^pties  crown  the  feast. 
And  luiipipus  wines  from  this  year's  dotage  pre^^y 

Non^ore  ^'all  curious  bjrsters  please;     • 
Or  fish,  the  luxury  of  foreien  serfs  ->   • 

( If  easterb  tPiBpests,  diudde  rili^  o*er 
The  wint'ry  wave,  shall  drive  tb^mts ottr  ahdre) j 
'  Or  wlld^fbwl  of  deliciouB  taste,  '     :  ' 

Fh>m  distant  clhnatesbloqght  to  OKTWii  th«  |Mt,t 
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Shall  e'er  so  gratefol  prove  to  me, 
As  olivet  fathered  from  their  unctuous  tree, 

And  herbs  that  love  the  flowery  field, 
And  cheerful  health  with  pure  digestion  yl^ld  } 

Or  fatting,  on  the  festal  day, 
Or  kid  just  rescued  from  some  beast  of  prey. 

Amid  the  feast  how  joys  he  to  behold 
His  well-fed  flocks  home  hasting  to  their  fold  ! 

Or  see  his  laboured  oxen  bow 
Their  languid  necks,  and  drag  th*  inverted  plough, 

At  night  his  numerous  slaves  to  view 
Round  bis  domestic  gods  their  mirth  pursue ! 

The  murer  spoke:  deteriliinM  to  begin 
A  country-liie,  he  calls  his  money  in. 

But,  ere  the  Moon  was  in  her  wane, 
The  wretch  had  put  it  cot  to  use  again. 


ODE  IIL 


TO   M.VtlNAS. 


Ip  parricide  ever,  in,horroara  more  dire, 
With  impious  right  hand  shall  strangle  bis  sire. 
On  garlic,  than  hcmloc  more  rank,  let  him  feed  j 
O  stomach  of  mowers  to  digest  such  a  weed  ! 
What  poison  is  this  in  my  bosom  so  glowing  ?. 
Have  I  swallowed  the  gore  of  a  viper  unknowing  ? 
Canidia  perhaps  bath  handled  the  feast, 
And  with  witchery  hellish  the  banquet  bath  drest, 
With  this  did  Medea  her  lover  besmear. 
Young  Jason,  beyond  all  bis  Argonauts  fair ; 
The  stench  was  so  strong,  that  it  tam'd  to  the  yoke 
The  brass-footed  bulls  breathing  fire  and  smoke. 
On  t^e  gown  of  Crcisa  its  juices  she  shed. 
Then  on  her  wing'd  dragon  in  triumph  she  fled, 
Not  such  the  strong  vapour  that  bums  up  the  plains. 
When  the  d<M^-star  in  anger  triumphantly  reigns  j 
Kpt  Ibe  iUiirt  of  Alcides,  that  well-|abQ^r'4  spldier, 
With   flames  more  envenom*d  bum'd   into  his 
shoulder. 

May  the  girl  of  your  heart,  if  ever  you  taste. 
Facetious  Mecenas,  so  baleful  a  feast, 
Her  hand  o'er  your  kisses,  oh,  may  she  bespread, 
And  lie  afar  off  on  the  stock  of  tl|e  bed ! 


ODE  IV, 


As  wolves  and  Iambs  by  nature  disagree, 

S6  is  my  hatred  firm  to  thee; 
Thou  wretch,  whose  bacl^  with  flagrant  whips  is  torn  ; 

Whose  legs  with  galling  fetters  worn ; 
Though  wealth  thy  native  insolence  inflame, 

A  scoundrel  ever  is  the  same. 
Wbil^  you  your  thrice  three  ells  of  gown  display, 

Atid  stalk  along  the  sacred  way, 
Observe  the  free-borp  indignation  rise,  ' 

Mark !  how  they  turn  away  their  eyes : 
•♦  This  wretch,**  they  cry,  "  with  public  lashing 

Till  even  the  beadle  loathed  his  trade,       [flay'd, 
Kow  ploughs  his  thousand  acres  of  demesne, 

And  wears  the  pavement  with  his  train ; 
Kow  hn  the  fbremost  benches  sits,  in  spite 

Of  Otho,  an  illustrious  knijght.'* 
From  slaves  and  pirates  to  assert  the  main, 

^all  Home  siich  niighty  fleets  maintain. 
And  shaH  those  fleets,  that  dreadful  rule  tixp  aez, 
•-  A  piriite  and n  al«Te  obey? 


ODE  V. 

OH  THi  WiTCa   CANIDIA. 


*'  But  oh,  ye  gods,  whose  awful  swpy 
Heaven,  Earth,  and  human-kind  obey. 
What  can  this  hideous  noise  intend  ? 
On  me  what  ghastly  looks  they  beodi 
If  ever  chaste  Lucina  heard 
Thy  vows  in  hOar  of  birth,  preferr'd  { 
Oh !  by  this  robe's  impurpl^  train^ 
Its  purple  pride,  alas !  bow  vain  1 
By  the  unerring  wrath  of  Jove, 
Unerring  shall  his  rengeance  prove  | 
Why  like  a  step-dame  do  you  stare. 
Or  like  a  wounded  tigress  glare  ?" 

Thus  while  his  sacred  robes  they  tear^ 
The  trembling  boy  prefers  his  prayer  i 
Then  naked  stands,  with  such  a  form 
As  might  an  impious  Thraciao  charm. 
Canidia,  crown'd  with  writhing  snakes 
DishevelPd,  thus  the  silence  breaks  x 
**  Now  the  magic  fire  prepare. 
And  from  graves  uprooted  tear 
IVeet,  whose  horrours  gloomy  spread 
Round  the  mansions  of  the  dead ; 
Bring  the  eggs  and  plumage  fbnl 
Of  a  midnight'Shrieicmg  owl ; 
Be  they  well  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  the  blackest-venom'd  toad ; 
From  their  various  climates  bring 
Every  herb  that  taints  the  spring ; 
Then  into  the -charm  be  thrown. 
Snatched  from  fimish*d  bitch,  a  bone  | 
Bum  them  all  with  magic  flame. 
Kindled  first  by  Oolchian  dame.*'. 
Now  Sagana,  around  the  cell, 
Sprinkled  her  waters  black  from  Hell ; 
Fierce  as.  a  porcupine,  or  boar. 
In  frightful  wreaths  her  hair  she  wore. 

Ve;a,  who  never  knew  remorse. 
Uplifts  the  qiadewith  feeble  foioe. 
And,  breathless  with  the  hellish  toil. 
Deep-groaning  breaks  the  guilty  soil. 
Turns  out  the  earth,  and  digs  a  grave^ 
In  which  the  boy  (as  o*er  the  wave 
A  lusty  swimmer  lifts  his  head) 
Chin-de<^  sinks  downward  to  the  dead. 
O'er  dainties  changed  twice,  thrice  anlair. 
Slowly  to  gaae  his  life  away  |  . 
That  the  f>ul  h^gs-an  amorous  dose 
Of  his  pereh'd  ouirrow  may  compose. 
His  manrow,  and  his  liver  dried,  ' 
The  seat,  where  wanton  thoughts  reside. 
When,  fix*d  qpon  his  food  in  vain. 
His  eye-balls  pio'd  awigr  ^y  pain. 
Naples,  for  idleness  renowned. 
And  all  the  villr^ges  around. 
Believe  that  Folia  shard  their  rites. 
She  who  in  monstrous  lusts  delights. 
Whose  voice  the  stars  fipoa»  Heaven  can  t^r. 
And  charm  bi>%ht  Laattfnm  her  sphere. 
Hero,  with  black  toeth  and  livid  jaw^ 
Her  unpar'd  thmnbs  Canidia  gnaws. 
And  into  hideous  accents  broke ; 
In  sounds,  how  d'u^nl !  thus  she  spoke  i 
«*  Yepotrersofdarknessandof  flel^ 
Fropitiouff  to  tl^  mft{ic«pell» 
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'^ho  nilft  in  tileno^  o'er  tl^e  nigbt»  "" 

While  we  petfoftn  the  mystic  rite. 
Be  present  Dcrw,  your  horrours  shed, 
lo  ballow'd  vengeance,  on  bis  head. 
Beneath  the  forested  gloomy  shade 
While  beasts  in  slumbers  sweet  are  Uid^ 
OiTe  me  the  lecher,  old  and  lewd. 
By  barking  v|llage^nr|>parmed» 
Esq^Kw'd  to  tanghter,  let  him  shine 
Inesff^ce^ah!  that  ooce  wsf  roinf« 
What !  shall  mf  strongeft  potions  fsil^ 
And  ooald  Medea's  charms  prarail  i 
When  the  fair  harlot,  prood  of  heejrt» 
Beep  felt  the  rengeaoce  of  her  art; 
Her  gown,  wi^  poif erful  ppisops  dyed* 
In  flames  eqwr^pp'd  the  guilty  bride. 
Yet  ef  ery  root  and  herb  I  kiiow» 
And  on  if  bat  steepy  depths  they  groir. 
And  yet,  ^with  esfenoe  round  him  sbed, 
He  bleeps  in  some  bold  harlot's  bed ; 
Or  walks  at  lafge,  nor  thinks  of  me. 
By  some  more  mightjr  witeb  let  free. 

"  But  soontb^  wretch  my  wrath  sbaU  fnv^ 
By  spells  unwonted  tapght  pa  love ; 
Kor  shall  eren  Marsian  <;h«rms  have  POvef*^ 
Thy  peep^  O  Veroa,  to  rcstoie. 
With  stronger  drugi,  n  (arger  hom\ 
ril  alll,  to  bend  tby  haughty  soul ; 
Sooner  the  seas  to  Ifeafeo  shall  rise. 
And  farth  sp|ioff  opwe«tb  to  the  s^ie^ 
Than  yon  i^  burn  m  fieroe  desire, 
4f  melts  thi^  pitch  in  smolEy  fire." 

'Aiebpy,  with  lenient  wosds,  nono^ 
Vow  striyei;  their  pity  to  implode ; 
With  lii^  yet'.doqbtliii  what  to  ipeak, 
Vort)i  from  hjs  Ups  tha^  efirses  bieak :— r. 
**  Yo^T  spells  may  right  iudd  wiong  remo^f e. 
But  ne'er  shall  change  tb'e  wmih  of  Joye  | 
7or,  w)^ile  I  eotle  the  direful  deed. 
In  7i|ip  f h»ll  all  yonr  victimi  bleed. 
SqoD  as  thisiortur'd  body  dje^    , 
A  midnight  FMry  w^l  I  ris^« 
Then  shall  my  ghost,  tiioogb:ftifiB*dof  ai|i^ 
Yf^r  cheeks  with  crocked  talons  tear^ 
Uiittesipg  on  yooT  e|it|ails<prey,     , 
Aiid  fright  t|ie  (houghtf  of  sleep  away : 
$och  hormun  li^all  the  goiUy  know^     . 
Soch  is  the  ppwer  of  gQ&  behm. 

«*  Yefilththfigs,  wifhshewertofstonef 
The  vengeful  ercrird  shaU  cndk  your  bones  I 
Tben  bea^  of  prey,  end  birds  of  eur, 
31^1  yonr  unboried  n^embers  teer. 
And,  w])ile  they  weep  their  fitvonrite  boy, 
if y  pgfent^  ihall  the  veiigefta  ii|^t  eiycty.*' 


Yoff  dpg»  th^t  fturfiit  to  proTofes 
The  inn;  attack  dP^ncel€«s  folk  I 
Tom  hither,  ifyouiiartj^  yoortpitf!. 
And  berk  |U  me,  preparM  tp  bjt^ 
For  like  a  hoaod,  or  mafittff  )temi. 
That  guards  the  sh^ph^nrs  fk>ck^  ?t«eQ, 
ThroOgh  the  deep  suow^  I  boldly  cbaie, 
'With  ears  erect,  the  savage  i«ce; 
Bot  yon,  when  with  your  h.ideoiu  yelling 
1S^flltliepere»  i|tcri|8to«ire8iDellin|ii 


Fierce  as  AW;hiIochiis  Iglf^^ 
like  Hipponax  a  deadly  foe. 
If  any  mongrel  shall  assail 
My  character  with  tooth  and  nail : 
What !  like  a  truant  boy»  shall  I 
Do  nothing  in  feveiige--but  cry  } 


ODE  VIL 


TO  TBB  ^pMAN  rSOrXX. 

WBfTegp,  oh !  whit))er,  impioos,  do  ye  nm  I 
Why  is  the^word  nnsheath'di  the  waf  b^an  ? 
Has  then  toe  |itt|eof  the  Letten -blood 
Been  poured  on  pafth,  qr  mi^  wiUt  Ni|itiMe> 

fiood^ 
Not  that  the  Bomeiis  with  avenging  fla^me 
Migh(  born  the  rival  of  the  Roman  nmme^ 
Or  Britons,  yet  onbrokei)  to  otur  irar. 
In  chains  should  fbttow  our  triomphal  csr. 
But  thai  tbe  Parthiap  should  his  vows  owTp 
And  Rome,  witb  impiotts  hand,  herself  dettroy* 

The  rage  of  wolves  and  |ions  is  cooljn'd  ; 
They  nerer  prey  but  fm  a  different  kind. 
Answer,  *'  Fnm  madness  rise  those  hcMrroon  direl 
Does  angry  fate,  cir  guilt,  yotir  spub  iiii3>ii«  ^ 
Silent  they  stand ;  irith  stupid  wonder  gnse. 
While  the  pele  chedc  their  ipw^rd  giii|t  betfnyc 
'TIs  sor-fthe  Pftes  have  cruelly  ^eoreed. 
That  Rome  for  ancieot  fratricide  mtist  bfeed  ; 
The  brother's  blood,  which  stain'd  our  rising  waH^ 
Onhif  detfrendapts,  kmd,  lor  YeD.;eei)oe  onlls. 


od£dl 


TO  ¥«^tVAf. 

Wh^k  thfin  we  Qoaff  yotir  old  Cecnbbn  wincL 
Reterv'd  for  pious  leasts  ^  joys  divine  f 
Caesar  with  conquest  come|,  and  gracious  Jove^ 
Who  gave  that  conau<st,  shall  our  joys  approve. 
Then  bid  the  breath  of  harmony  iospire    ' 
The  Poric  flute,  fnd  wake  the  Phrygian  lyre  ; 
As  late,  when  the  Neptunian  youth,  who  spom'd 
A  mortal  birth,  beheld  h»  navy  bum'd, 
Apd  fli'il  alTriphtcJ  L,.i\.Uj.li  Ij,*  T^u.ciV  »«>« 
With  lii*.  jjf'r(i<Jiqu5  htist ;  hh  host  ufilav**, 
Freed  from  thust^chaiiv^u  Ith  which  his  i3gede5tfTi*d, 
Impioua  !  the  fr«e-born  mn*  of  Eoipe  to  bind. 

The  fEamaiitroopii  (O^  !  be  the  lakdenkd 
By  future  timfs)  rt^iUv-'d  to  *uinan;6  |n-ide. 
And  tc  *  withi^^d  ciia4ch>  will  severe 
Basely  *nbdu'i1»  the  tails  of  w4r  could  bear* 
Amidit  tht  Roman  ea  jltfi  So)  saneyM^ 
O  sbacoe  !  ih'  Egypt Iftii  t^nopy  displayed  ; 
When  twice  a  tliou^nd  Gaul^  nEoud  proclaioi, 
Indigmn(  hI  thtMighu  ^r^t^^assar'f  naHic, 
Andabmvv  ^^t^  by  just  fea^iqtment  M, 
TNite'd  their  broi^d  prowip  and  0  tiur  Iiav^ck  ft^ 

Copie,  e^xl  of  tfiuflnphs,  briPj^th*  fiojden  cti^ 
The  untsctiM  hfciferj,  And  ibe  sixijlsofwif  ; 
For  he,  whose  virtu*  raiaM  hU  awful  turob 
O'er  ruin  *d  C^rtlmse,  ot;Vrretim/d  to  Eo«pe 
So  great!  lid  gloriom,  norcocild  Liby»'a  gild 
To  thee,  O  TrJumpii,  sucb  a  leader  yield- 

PorauM  by  [a^d  and  »ea.  tbt  vanqyiihd  fee 
Hath  chan^M  bis  purple  for  th*r  gart?  of  woe:  . 
With  wiiids,  ijo  mortj  his  ovm ;  with  ihatttr'd  tffrf^ 
Hf  fee|^  the  far-fawa  hundrHl  Ui^ta.  *>f  fi«i*'- 
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T|9  tempeii-betteii  Libya  ipeeds  his  way) 
Or  drives  a  Tagrant  through  th'  uncertain  sea. 

Boy,  hring  us  larger  bowls,  and  fill  them  found 
With  C^ian,  or  the  Lesbian  Timage  crown'4, 
prrich  Caecubian,  which  niay  best  restrain 
All  sickening  qualms,  and  fortify  the  brain. 
Th*  inspiring  Juice  shall  the  gay  bfinqnet  waruf, 
Vor  Casar'f  clanger  shall  our  fears  aiar(% 


ODE  X, 

TO   IfJBTipS. 

^awM  filthy  Msrins  hoists  the  spraadifig  sail. 

Each  luckless  omen  shall  preTail. 
Ve  southern  winds,  inrert  the  foamy  tides, 

Aud  bang  his  labonring  TesseFs  sides  ; 
Let  Hums  rouse  the  main  with  Uackenhig  roar, 

Crack  eyery  cable,  erery  oar ; 
Let  the  north  wind  risjB  dreadfn)  o'er  the  floods. 

As  when  it  breaks  the  moiintainfwoodS) 
Kor  let  oqe  friendly  star  shine  o'er  the  night. 

When  sets  Orion's  glopmy  light. 
Mayst  thoo  no  kinder  winds,  O  Marios,  meet. 

Than  the  victorious  Grecian  fleet, 
When  Pallas  turn'd  her  rage  frpm  rnioM  Troy, 

The  impious  Ajaa  to  destroy. 
With  streams  pf  sweat  the  toiling  saibr  flows, 

Thy  face  a  muddy  paleness  shows  | 
Kor  shall  thy  vile,  unmanly  wailiqgs  more 

The  pity  of  avenging  Joye. 
While  watery  irinds  the  bellowing  ocean  shake, 

I  see  thy  luckless  vessel  break : 
^otif  thy  carcase  reach  the  winding  shore. 

And  birds  the  paroper'd  prey  devour,    - 
A  lunb  and  lustful  goat  sh^ll  tl)an|c  ^p  ftoqn, 

^t^  I  tb^  sacrifice  perform. 


ODE  Xlf 

TO    PETTUJS. 

Snrc^  cruel  love,  O  Pettius,  piefp*d  my  heart. 
How  have  I  lost  my  once-lov'd  lyric  art ! 
Thrice  have  the  woods  their  leafy  honour  mpom'd. 
Since  for  Inachia's  beauties  Uoface  borq'd. 
How  was  I  then  (fqr  I  oonfess  my  shame) 
Of  every  idle  tale  the  laughinj^  theme  ? 
Oh !  that  1  ne'ef  had  known  tl)e  jovial  foatt. 
Where  the  defp  si^b,  that  rends  the  labouring 

breast. 
Where  languor,  and  a  gentle  silence  shows» 
To  every  curioifs  eye,  the  lover's  woes. 

Pettius,  how  often  o*er  the  flowing  bowl. 
When  the  |ay  liquor  warm'd  my  opening  soul. 
When  Bacchus,  jovial  god,  no  more  restrained  . 
'fbe  modest  secret,  how  have  I  complain'd. 
That  wealthy  blockheads,  in  a  female^s  eye«. 
Prom  a  poor  poet's  genins  bear  the  prize  !  . 
3ut  if  a  generpuft  ra^e  my  breast  should  warm, 
I  swor^—nu  vain  amusements  e'er  shall  charm 
My  acbing  wounds.    Ye  vagrant  wind;,  receive 
The  sighs,  that  sooth  the  pains  they  should  relieve; ; 
Here  shall  my  shame  of  being  oonquer'd  end, 
Kor  with  such  rivals  will  I  more  contend. 

When  thus,  with  solemn  air,  1  vaunting  si^d, 
Inspir'd  by  t|iy  advice  I  homeward  sped : 
j^nt  ah  !  my  feet  in  wonted  wanderings  stray^ 
yU)4  to  no  fqeodly  doors  my  steps  bf tp^  ^ 


Thert  I  fbrget  my  vows,  forget  my  pridfe 
And  at  her  thresMd  lay  my  tortnr'd  side. 


ODE  xia 

10  A  ftlBMflb 

Stt  what  horrid  tempests  rise. 

And  pontract  the  clouded  skies  ; 

Snows  and  showers  fill  the  air, 

And  bring  down  the  Htmospbere. 

Hark !  what  tempests  sweep  the  floods  I 

How  they  shake  the  lattling  woods ! 

Let  us,  while  it's  in  our  power,^ 
Let  us  seise  the  fleeting  hour; 
While  our  cheeks  are  nresh  and  gay. 
Let  us  drive  old  age  away ; 
Let  us  smooth  its  gathered  brows. 
Youth  ita  hour  0^  mirth  allows. 

Bring  us  down  the  mellow'd  wnie. 
Rich  with  years,  that  equal  mme  ; 
Prithee,  talk  no  more  of  sorrow. 
To  the  gods  beloiigs  to  morrow. 
And,  perhaps,  with  gracioui  power 
They  may  change  the  gloomy  boor* 
Let  the  richest  essence  thed 
Eastern  odoors  on  yoor  head, 
While  the  soft  Cyllenian  lyre 
Shall  3roor  labouring  breast  inspire. 

To  his  pupil,  brave  and  yoong. 
Thus  the  nci>le  Centaur  sung : 
**  Matchless  mortal !  thongh  'tis  thb^ 
Proud  to  boast  1  a  birth  divine. 
Yet  the  banks,  with  cooling  waves 
Which  the  smooth  Scamaoder  laves;  ' 
And  where  Simots  with  pride 
Rougher  rolls  his  rapid  tide, 
Destin'd  by  unerring  Fate, 
Shall  the  sea-bom  hero  wail«. 
There  the  Sisters,  fated  boy. 
Shall  thy  thread  of  life  destroy. 
Nor  shall  azure  Thetis  more 
Waft  thee  to  thy  natal  shore ; 
Then  let  joy  and  mirth  be  thine. 
Mirthful  songs,  and  joyous  wine. 
And  with  converse  blithe  and  gay 
Drive  all  gloomy  cares  away.** 


ODE  XV. 


TO   VEJOJU 


CLiaa  was  the  night,  the  face  of  Heaven  sersiM^ 
Bright  shone  the  Moon  amidst  her  starry  train. 
When  round  my  neck  as  curb  the  tendril-vine— 
( Loose  are  its  cnriings,  if  compar*d  to  thine)  ; 
'Twas  then,  insulting  every  hesvenly  iK»wer, 
That,  as  1  dictated,  you  boldly  swore  1 
'While  the  gaunt  wolf  puisues  the  trembling  sheep  | 
While  fierce  Orion  harrows  up  the  deep ; 
While  Phcebus*  locks  float  wanton  in  the  wind. 
Thus  shall  NesBra  prove,  thus  ever  kind. 

But,  if  with  aught  of  man  was  Horace  boni. 
Severely  shalt  thou  feel  his  honest  scorn  ; 
Nor  will  ho  Umely  bear  the  bold  delight,    ^ 
With  which  his  rival  riots  out  the  night. 
But  in  his  anger  seek  some  Hinder  dame, 
Warnf  with  the  raptures  of  a  mutual  flame ; 
Nor  shall  thy  rage,  thy  grief,  or  angry  charm 
Becall  Uie  loyef  ^»  thy  fo^tlOeii  1 
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And  thou,  wl^oe'er  thou  art,  who  joy  to  ahine, 
Proad  aa  thou  art,  in  spoils  which  once  were  mine. 
Though  wide  thy  land  extends,  and  large  thy  fold. 
Though  rivers  roll  for  thee  their  purest  gold. 
Though  Nature't  wisdom  in  her  works  were  thine, 
And  beauties  of  the  human  fade  divine. 
Yet  soon  thy  pride  her  wandering  love  shall  mourn, 
While  I  shaii  laugh,  exulting  in  my  turn. 


ODEXVL 

-^ 

TO  THS  BOyAMS. 

In  endleti  civil  war  tV  imperial  state 
By  her  own  strength  precipitates  her  fate. 
"What  neighbouring  patjons,  fiercely  leaguM  in 

arms. 
What  Porseoa,  with  insolent  alartns 
Threatening  her  tyrant  monarch  to  restole  ; 
What  Spartoc«s,  and  Capua's  rival  power; 
What  Gaul,  tumultuous  and  devoid  of  trntb, 
And  fierce  Germania,  with  her  blue-eyed  yoqth  j 
What  Hannibal,  on  whose  ftccursed  head 
Our  sires  their  deepest  imprecations  shed. 
In  vain  attempted  to  her  awfiil  ftate. 
Shall  we,  a  blood-devoted  race  complete? 
Again  shall  savage  beasts  these  hills  possess  ? 
And  fell  barbarians,  wanton  with  success. 
Scatter  our  citj^s  flaming  n'.ins  wide. 
Or  through  her  streets  in  vengeful  tfiuipph  ride, 
And  her  great  founder's  hallow'd  ashes  spum. 
That  slcepuninjur'd  in  their  ^cred  urn  ? 

But  some,  perhaps,  to  shun  the  rising  shame 
(Which  Heaven  approve)  would  try  some  happier 

scheme. 
AsthePh  >seans  oft  for  freedom  bled. 
At  length,  with  iroprcfeated  curses,  fled. 
And  l^  to  boars  and  wolves  the  saqred  ftine,      ^ 
With  all  their  household  gods,  ador*d  jn  vain  ; 
So  let  us  fly,  as  for  as  earth  extends. 
Or  where  the  vagrant  wind  our  voyage  bepds. 

Shall  this,  -or  shall  some  better  scheme  prevail  ? 
Why  do  we  stop  to  hoist  the  willing  sail  ? 
But  let  us  swear,  when  floating  rocks  shall  gain, 
Rais'd  from  theiieep,  the  surface  of  the  main  ; 
Wh^  lowly  Po  the  mountain -summit  laves. 
And  Apennine  shall  plunge  beneath  the  waves  ; 
When  Nature's  monsters  meet  in  strange  delight. 
And  the  foil  tigress  sWt  with  stags  unite  ; 
When  the  fierce  kite  shall  woo  the  willing  dove. 
And  win  the  wanton  with  adulterous  love ; 
When  herds  on  brindled  lions  fearless  gaze, 
Aod^  the  smooth  goat  exults  in  briny  s«afl : 
Then,  and  then  only,  to  the  tempting  gale 
To  spread  repentant  the  returning  sail. 

Yat  to  cut  off  our  hopes,  those  hopes  that  charm 
Our  fondness  home,  let  us  with  curses  arm     - 
These  high  resolves.  .  Thus  let  the  brave  and  wise, 
Whose  souls  above  th*  indocile  vulgar  rise ; 
Then  let  the  crowd,  who  dare  not  hope  success. 
Inglorious,  these  ill-omen'd  scats  possess. 

But  ye,  whom  virtue  warms,  indulge  no  more 
Theflefomale  plaints,  but  quit  this  foted  shore; 
For  earth-surrou^ing  sea  our  flight  awaits, 
Offering  its  blissfhl  isles,  and  happy  seats. 
Where  annual  Ceres  crowns  th*  uncultor'd  fieM, 
And  vines  nnprun'd  thejr  blushing  clusters  yield  j 
Where  olives,  foithfnl  to  their  Mason,  grow, 
And  figa  with  Nature's  deepest  purple  glow^ 


From  hollow  oaks  where  honied  streamf  dirtl^ 
And  bounds  with  noisy  foot  the  pebbled  r\tl ; 
Where  goats  untaught  forsake  the  flowery  vale^ 
And  bring  their  STv^^lling  udders  to  the  pail  ^ 
Nor  evening-bean  the  sheep-fold  growl  around. 
Nor  .mining  vipers  heave  the  tainted  ground  ^ 
Nor  watry  Eurus  deluges  the  plain. 
Nor  heats  excessive  bum  the  fringing  grain. 

Not  Argo  thither  tumM  her  armed  bead  ^ 
Medea  there  no  magic  poison  spread ; 
No  merchants  thither  plough  the  pathless 
For  guilty  commerce,  and  a  thirst  of  gain  ;. 
Nor  wise  Ulysses,  and  his  wandering  banda. 
Vicious,  though  braVe,  e*ef  knew  these  happy 
0*er  the  glad  flocks  no  foul  cooUgion  fpreads. 
Nor  summer  Snn  his  burning  influence  riieila. 

Pure  and  unmixt  the  workPs  first  ages  roH'd 
But  soon  as  brass  iiad  stain'd  the  flowing  gold. 
To  iron  harden'd  by  succeeding  crimes, 
Jov^  for  the  jnst  preserv'd  these  happy  dimM, 
To  which  the  gods  this  pious  race  invite. 
And  bid  me,  raptur'd  bard,  direct  their  flif^liU 


ODE  XVIL 


rm  cAKiDiA. 


CAyiDia,  to  thy  matchless  art,' 
Vanquish'd  1  yield  a  suppliant  heart; 
But  oh !  by  Hell's  extended  plains. 
Where  Pluto's  gloomy  consort  n*igns  } 
By  bright  Diana's  vengeful  rage. 
Which  prayers  nor  hecatombs  assuage  | 
And  by  the  books,  of  power  to  call 
The  charmed  staff,  and  bid  them  foil. 
No  tpore  pronounce  the  sacred  scroll. 
But  back  the  magic  circle  roll. 

Even  stem  Achilles  could  forgive 
The  Mysiai^king,  and  bid  him  live, 
Though  proud  he  rangM  th^  r^ks  of  fi^ht. 
And  burl'd  the  spear'  with  daring  might. 
Thus,  when  the  mi^rderous  Hector  lay 
Condemned  ^  dogs,  and  birds  of  prey. 
Yet  when  his  royal  fother  kneePd, 
The  fierce  Aehilles  knew  to  yield ; 
And  Troy's  unhappy  matrons  paid 
Their  sorrows  to  their  Hector's  shade. 

Ulysses'  fri'ends,  in  labours  tried. 
So  Circe  will'd,  threw  off  their  hide, 
AsBumM  the  hnman  form  divine. 
And  dropp'd  the  voice  and  sense  of  swine. 

O  thou,  whom  tan  ^nd  merchanta  love. 
Too  deep  thy  vengefbl  rage  I  prove, 
Reduc'd^  alas  !  to  skin  and  bone. 
My  vigour  fled ,  my  colour  gone. 
Thy  fragrant  odours  on  my  head 
More  than  the  snows  of  age  have  shed. 
Days  press  on  nights,  and  nights  on  days. 
Yet  never  bring  an  hour  of  ease. 
While,  gasping  inihe  pangs  of  death, 
I  stretch  ray  lungs  in  vain  for  breath. 

Thy  charms  hare  power  (His  now  conflsst) 
To  split  the  head,  and  tear  the  tnreast 
What  would  yon  more,  all-cbarroiog  da^ne) 
O  seas,  and  earth  *.  this  scorching  flame! 
Not  such  ihe  fire  Alcides  bore,  ' 

When  the  black-venom'd  shirt  he  wore  ; 
Nor  such  the  flames,  th^t  to  the  skiea 
From  JEima's  burning  entrails  rise: 
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4ndy0t,  tli^Q  shop  ofpoisoQS  dire, 
Voa  glow  with  unrdeotiiig  fire, 
Till,  by  the  rapid  heat  calcined, 
Vaprant  I  drive  before  the  wiodf 

lIoMT  long-<— ?  What  raiuom  shall  I  pay  ! 
Speak — I  the  stern  coiniii^nd  obey. 
To  expiate  the  guilty  deed, 
Say,  ^hail  a  hundred  bullocks  bleed  ? 
Or  shall  I  to  the  lying  string 
Thy  fame  and  spotless  virtue  siHg  } 
Teach  thee^  a  golden  star,  to  rise. 
And  deathless  walk  the  spangled  skies  t 

When  He||gn*s  Tjrtue  was  defem'di' 
Her  brothers,  though  with  rage  inflam*d, 
Yet  to  the  bard,  bis  eyes  restored. 
When  suppliant  he  tneir  grace  implored. 

Oh  !  calm  this  madne^  of  my  Q^iq, 
Wofycm  can  heal  thjs  rj^ing  pain. 
You  never  knew  the  birth  of  shame, 
Nor  by  thy  hand,  all-sWilfu1  damo, 
The  poor  man's  ashes  are  uptum*d, 
Though  they  be  thrice  three  dftys  inum'd* 
Thy  bosom's  bounteous  and  humane. 
Thy  hand  from  blood  and  .murder  clean; 
And  with  a. •blooming  race  of  boys 
^ucina  csfiwf»  i^y  mother-joys. 


OF  HOBACE^  SECULAR  POEM.  60» 

THE  SECULAR  POEM. 


..   .  CANfDIA'S  ANSWER, 

*  I'll  hear  no  more.    Thy  prayers  ^e  yain* 

Kot  rocks,  amid  the  wintVy  main, 

I/*S8  heed  ihc  shipwrecked  sailor^s  cries, 

When  Neptune  bids  the  tempest  rise. 

Shall  you  Cotyttia's  feast  deride, 

Yet  safely  triumph  in  thy  pride  ? . 

Or,  impious,  to  the  glare  of  day 

'T\^e  •acted  joy*  of  love  betray  ? 

Or  fill  the  city  with  my  name. 

And  pontifi'-)ikc  our  rites  defame  ? 

Did  1  wi^b  wealth  in  vain  enrich 

Of  potent  spells  each  charming  witfil)^ 

Or  mix  the  speedy  dru^  in  yain  ? 

No— through  a  lingering  length  of  pain 

Reluctant  slialt  thou  drag  thy  days, 

While  every  hour  new  pangs  shall  raise. 

Gazing  on  the  delusive  feast, 
Which  charms  his  eye,  yet  flies  his  taste. 
Perfidious  Tantalus  implores. 
For  re§t^  for  rest,  the  vengeful  powers; 
Prometbcuft,  while  the  vulture  preys 
Upon  his  liver,  longs  for  ease ; 
And  hisyphiiS  with  many  a  groan, 
Uprolls,  wi(h  ceaseless  toil,  his  stone^ 
To  fix  it  on  tlje  topmost  hill — 
In  vain-7-for  Jove's  all-ruling  will 
Forbids.     When  thus  in  black  despaij' 
]>own  from  tome  castle,  high  in  air, 
You  seek  a  headlong  fete  below. 
Or  try  t^^  dagger's  pointed  blow. 
Or  if  the  Ieft-ear*d  knot  you  tie, 
Yet  death  your  vain  attempts  shall  fly  ; 
Then  on  your  shoulders  will  I  ride. 
And  earth  shall  shake  beneath  my  prido.  • 

Could  I  with  lifeao  image  warm, 
(Impertipfent,  you  saw  jthe  charm) 
Or  tear  down  Luna  from  iier  skies. 
Or  bid  the  dead,  though  bum'd,  arise. 
Or  mix  the  dfaugbt  inspiring  love. 
And  tbaU  my  ^t\  pn  thee  ^icce^slesg  prove } 


THE  POIT  TO  TWB  PBOPLt. 

Stand  oflT.  ye  vulgar,  nor  profane. 

With  bold,  unhallow'd  sounds,  this  festal  scene c 

In  hymn?  inspired  by  truth  divine, 

I,  priest  of  the  melodious  Nine, 
To  youth^  and  vjrgios  sing  the  mystic  strain. 

TO  XHt  CHORUS  OF  TOVTNS  AlfD  VIRGINS. 

PiifEBus  taught  me  how  \o  sipg. 
How  to  tune  the  vocal  string; 
Phoebus  made  mc  known  tafame« 
Honour'd  with  a  poet's  name. 

Noble  youths,  and  virgins  fair. 
Chaste  Diana's  guardian  care, 
(Cioddess;  whose  unerring  dart' 
^tops  the  lynx,  or  flying  ha»t) 
Mark  the  Lesbian  measures  well. 
Where  they  fall,  and  where  they  swell ; 
And  in  varied  cadence  sing. 
As  I  strike  the  changing  string 
To  the  god,  who  gilds  the  skies, 
L^  the  solemn  numbers  rise ; 
Solemn  sing  the  queen  of  night. 
And  her  cnM;ent*8  bending  light. 
Which  adown  the  fruitful  yeir 
Rolls  the  months  in  pron«  career* 

Soon,  upon  her  bridal  day. 
Thus  the  joyful  maid  shall  say: 
"  When  the  great  revolving  year 
Bade  the  festal  mom  appear. 
High  the  vocal  hymn  I  raised. 
And  the  listening  gods  were  pleas'd: 
All  the  vocal  hymn  divine,  '   » 

Horace,  tuneful  bard,  was  thine.*' 


FIRST  CONCERT.' 

BYim  TO  APOLIO. 
CHORUS   ttF  YOUTHS  AND  VIRcIni^ 

TiTYOS,  with  impious  lust  inspired. 
By  chaste  I^tooa*s  beauties  fir'd, 

Thy  wraih,  O  Phoebus,  tried  ; 
And  Niobe,  of  tongue  profane, 
Deplor'd  her  numerous  offspring  slain 

Sad  victims  of  their  mother's  pridk 
Achilles  too,  the  son  of  Fame, 
Though  sprung  from  Thetis,  sea-borodamc^ 

And  first  of  men  in  fight. 
Though  warring  with  tremendous  spear 
He  shook  the  Trojan  towers  with  fear 

Yet  bowM  to  thy  superior  might; 
The  cypress,  when  by  storms  impelled. 
Or  pine,  by  biting  axes  felPd, 

Low  bends  |he  towering  bead  : 
So  falling  on  th*  ensanguined  plain. 
By  your  unerring  arrow  slain. 

His  mighty  -bulk  the  hero  spread. 
He  had  not  Priam-H  heedless  court. 
Dissolved  in  wine,  and  festal  sport. 

With  midnight  art  surprised  ; 
But  bravely  bold,  of  open  fbrae, 
Had  proudly  scom'd  Minerva's  horse. 

And  all  its  holy  cheat  de^ii'd^ 
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FRANCIS'S  TRANStATTOW 


Tliio  armM,  ahs !  iritii  borroort  dire. 
Wide-wasting  with  reiistieig  iH, 

Into  tlie  dMmfs  hmd  thrown 
In&nts,  apoo  wtw^te  fiUtermg  tongo* 
TVir  words  in  fiNtnlew  ^u^ceots  hang, 

Intets  to  light  and  \iffi  unkiKmnt 

But  dmrm'd  by  beauty's  qveen  an4  UMBe, 
The  sire  of  gods,  with  just  deenee 

Assflnang,  sfaoo|L  tbeskies; 
That  Troy  should  change  tb'  imperial  feat. 
And,  guided  by  a  betM^  fate, 

Olorioot  in  distant  r^nt  •beald  ni9r 

Oht  may  the  god,  who  could  In«p5«« 
With  livbg  sounds  the  Grecian  lyre  i 

InXanthns*  himd  stream 
Who  >m  to  bathe  his  flowing  h^ir, 
|7ov  oiahe  the  Latiaii  Mnse  hU  care, 

And  powcrfol  guard  her  rlsmg  tum  f 

ncOND  CONCERT^ 
csoaos  or  tooth* 

caoivs  or  Tiaenii* 
Y^  hoyf»  lei  ytmUM  I%cBbos  cram  yaw  Uy*. 

TSB  TWO  cBoms. 
^^mUief  let  ot  raise  the  voice 

To  her,  bdoT'd  by  Jore  supreme; 

Ltt  feir  Utoon  be  the  theme, 
Onrtonefblthemg,  his  beauteons  chcrice, 

csoaot  or  rotmrtt 
Ye  Tifgins,  sing  ttapa's  lame. 
Who  Ua!^deligi>ted  in  the  limpid  streams 
i)nrtErymanthns*  awful  gtOTOs,         . 
The  woods  that  Algidos  o'ersprea^t 
Or  wafe  on  Cragoi' i«fdant  head, 
j^j-QOg  H^  Immortal  hnntrem  loves. 

cnoaus  or  viaGivs. 
Yeboyt,  wlOie^  *»««w«ng 
Fair  l^pc  dothM  with  ever^blooming  ipnag; 
Then  bail  theHMian^  birth  divme, 
Whooe  shouWeit,  beaming  beaTcnly  Are, 
Qfmc>d  with  his  brother's -warbling  lyre, 
.    Asi  with  the  golden  qnivar  shine. 

cgoBUs  or  Tomt  akd  vitoiiifc 

llov>d  by  theeolemn  voke  of  prayer, 
Tbey  both  Shalt  make  imperial  Rome  their  care, 

^  graoioos  turn  the  direful  woes 
Of  ttaninea«lo#  weeping  war 
PtamRcme,  from  sacred  Cesar  far, 

Jnd  ^onr  them  on  our  Britiih  foeti 


THI&D  CONCERT^' 

TO  AfOllCt  AUD  INAVA. 

eaoftvs  or  toctbs  akd  Tmeuif* 

Y^iadiaiiti^owMcJtheAi^ 
ETer-bcam^ag  god  of  light, 

SveeUyshigiag  q«e«n  ^  ^^  ^^ 

Seaeatii  whose  wialh  the  wood-bom  savage  dkti 

!  The  Twftt^HM  OAi  of  OH  VMI  Aniu 


ye  powers,  to-wbou  wMi  <__, . 

A  grateful  world  Ks  homage  pays; 
Let  oqr  prayer,,  our  prayer  be  heard. 
Now  in  this  solemn  hour  preferred. 
When  by  the  Sibyl's  dread  command. 
Of  ^potlesk  maids  a  chosen  train. 
Of  spotless  youths  a  chosen  band. 
To  all  piir  gpardian  gods  uplift  the  hallowed  stiil« 

caoatrs  or  tootbs. 
Fair  Sun,  who  with  unehangfog  beaqft 
Kiilfig  anolher  and  the  same. 

Post  from  thy  beamy  car  unfold 

Theglofioos  day, 
Or  hide  it  in  thy  setting  ray. 
Of  light  and  \itp  immortal  S9nrce, 
Mayst  thoo,  m  all  thy  radiant  cooraa. 
Nothing  im>r^  |rs«t  thap  seven-hard  Bnaieb^Md  f 

CHotos  or  vntems. 
Ooddeps  of  the  natal  hour. 
Or,  if  other  name  more  d^,  « 
Propitloas  power. 
Can  charm  your  ear, 
Oor  pregnant  matrons  gracioos  hear : 
With  lenient  hand  their  pangs  tom^nt$i 

Heal  tbetragomaing  throes; 
Cfiva  the  springing  birth  to  C^, 
And  with  every  genial  gcape^ 
Prolific  ofan  endless  race,  [rila; 

OhI  cfMionrmacr^i^e-kwSyandbleiilbena^tlBl 

cnoaos  or  Tortvs  Aim  ngonrs. 
That  when  the  cirding  years  comply 
Again  this  awftil  aeasoB  brnig. 
Thrice  with  the  day's  revohriag  (i^but 
Thrice  beneath  the  jbadesof  pi^ 
In  countless  be^  (w  yanthfnl  choirs 
These  festa)  hymp^  these  ifbsiii  gamei 
«Ye  Fates,  f^rtMn  whom  unerring  flows 

The  word  of  truth  ;  whose  Arm  decrga 
Its  stated  beulids  and  order  knows. 
Wide  spreadnig  tiirongh  etepiity. 
With  guardian  care  around  us  wait. 
And  with  soocessive  glories  dKown  the  statv^ 
Let  earth  her  varV>us  fruitage  jlfi^a 

Her  living  verdure  spread. 
And  fbrm,  amid  the  waying  field, 
A  sheaff  orqwn  for  Ceres'  head  ; 
Fan  genial  thower<>  and  o'er  oar  fleecy  cam 
May  Jqve  ii|d«|lgen|  liregtl^  his  porea(  a)^  i 

cmHios  or  TOirm. 
FbcBbos,  whose  kindly  beams  impari 
Health  and  gladness  to  the  heart. 
While  in  its  quirer  lies  the  fiestilentifl  dart« 
Thy  yoi^tbful  suppliants  heair: 

eaoavs  or  vgioiss* 
Qneeo  of  the  stats,  who  nd'st  the  night 
In  homed  majesty  Of  Nght, 
Bend  to  thy  ttrgins  a  propitions  ear. 

e«6lt9s  or  rovTwa  ium  TiioiMi 
I(  yegods.  the  Roman  state 

Was  fmn'd  by  your  itfimortal  powers 
Orif,  tochangwth'liapeifalseat. 
And  othHriHtjcs  adore. 
Beneath  your  gokianoe  the  Bardanian  host 
Foor'd  AMI  JftiirlegiMs  on  the  iNsMl  Mit  I 
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For  ihimJBMmf  ttlNioagh  tht  Use, 
Id  T^icb  he  taw  hit  Troy  expire, 
A  passage  opened  to  an  happier  clipie, 

.'Where  they  might  nobler  triumphs  gm. 
And  to  never-ending  time 
With  boundless  empire  reign. 

Ye  gods,  inform  our  docile  youth 
With  early  principle  of  truth ; 
Ye  gods,  indulge  the  waning  days 
Of  silvered  age  with  placid  ease. 
And  grant  to  Rome  an  endless  raoe^ 
Treasure  immense  and  every  sacred  grace. 

The  princci  who  owes  to  beauty's  queen  his  birth. 
Who  bids  the  snowy  victini's  blood 
Pour  forth  to  day  its  purple  flood, 

Oh !  may  he  glorious  rule  {be  conquered  eiirtti  { 
But  yet  a  mildet  glory  show 
:  In  mercy  to  the  prostrate  foe  f 

Already  the  fierce  Mede  his  arms  reveres. 
Which  wide  extend  th'  imperial  sway. 
And  bid  th'  unwilling  world  obey; 
The -haughty  Indian  owns  his  fears. 
And  Scythians,  doubtful  of  their  doom. 
Await  the  dread  resolves  of  Rome. 

ytSdih^  Honour,  PMce,  oelestial  maid. 
And  Modesty,  in  ancient  guise  arraj'd. 
And  Virtue  (with  nnhallow*d  sonm 
Too  long  neglected)  now  appear, 
iWhile  Plenty  flUa  ber  bounteous  bom, 
And  poanher  blessings  o*er  the  Tarioos  year. 

CBOaVS  OP  TOUTMS* 

If  the  prophetic  power  divuiet 
Pani*^  for  the  golden  bow  and  quirer'd  dart. 

Who  knows  to  charm  the  IMtening  Nine, 
And  fireble  mortals  raise  with  healing  art; 
If  he  with  gracious-eye  surrey  the  towers^ 
:  WteretRaas«.bi4^cit]i  ftdoces. 
Oh !  let  each  era  still  presage 
Increa#tjaf  hafpineisiroiDi^to4^  I 

CHOptUS  or  VIKOIKS. 

Oh !  may  Piana,  m  these  favoniite  hiUi^ 
Whose  diffusive  preiNiM:e  fills 
Her  hallowed  iSsne, 
.Propitious  deign 
Our  holy  priests  to  bear. 
And  to  our  youth  incline  her  wiUiiif  ear ! 

CIOROS  or  T017THS  AS9  TtlOlM. 

lo }  we  the  chosen  yoothliil  choir. 
Taught  with  harmonious  voice  to  raise 
Apollo's  and  Diana's  praise. 
In  full  and  certain  hope  retire. 
That  all  th'  assembled  gods,  and  sovereign  Jofve, 
Tfiesf  pious  TOWS,  these  choral  hymns  approve. 


SATIRES. 

•OOK  L 


SATIRE  I. 


M^eciTAS,  what^  the  cause,  that  po  pan  liy» 
<Mnm4  vith  iha  lot  which^rmo^^vo^ 


9oi 

Orchanoepraaants;  yH  aU  witti  aaly  tietf 
The  schemes  that  others  varionsly  pursue  ? 

Broken  with  toils,,  with  ponderous  arms  opprsat^ 
The  sddief  thinks  the  merchant  solely  bleat. 
In  opposite  /otremei  whan  tempests  rise. 
War  is.a  better  choice,  the  merchant  criea| 
The  battle  joins,  and  in  a  moment's  flight, 
Dpath,  or  a  joyfbl  conquest,  ends  the  flgfat< 

When  early  clients  thunder  at  hb  gate. 
The  barrister  applauds  the  rustle's  fiues 
While,  by  subpcenas  dragg'd  from  home,  the  dovtt 
Thinks  they  alone  are  blest  who  live  in  town. 

But  every  various  instance  to  repent 
Would  tire  ev'n  Fabins,  of  eternal  prate. 
Not  to  be  tedious,  mark  the  general  aim 
Of  these  examples— Should  some  god  proclaim^ 
"  Your  prayers  are  heard:  you,  soldier,  to  yoot 

scm; 
You,  lawyer,  take  that  envied  rustics  ease : 
Bach  to  his  several  part-r-Wbat  S  ha  !  "not  mow 
Even  to  the  bliss  you  wished  ?"  And  shall  not  Jova 
Swell  both  his  cheeks  with  anger,  and  forswear 
His  weak  indulgence  to  their  future  prayer  } 

But  not  to  treat  my  solject  as  in  jest, 
(Yet  may  not  tnith  in  laughing  guise  be  dicit  I 
Am  masters  fondly  sooth  their  boys  to  read 
With  cakes  and  sweetmeats)  let  ns  now  proceed  ; 
Whh  graver  air  our  acHous  theme  puisua^ 
And  yet  preserve  our  moral  fuN  in  view. 

Who  turns  the  soil,  and  o'er  the  pkmgfashare 
He  who  adulterates  the  laws,  and  vends;   [bends| 
The  joUier,  and  th'  adventurers  of  the  mahi» 
Profess  their  various  kibonrs  they  sustain, 
A  decent  competence  for  age  to  raise. 
And  then  retire  to  indoleitoe  and  ease* 

MISKIU' 

For  thus  the  little  ant  (to  human  lore 
No  mean  example)  forms  her  frugal  store, 
Gather'd,  with  mighty  toil,  on  every  skle. 
Nor  ignorant,  nor  carelem  to  provide 
For  future  want. 

VOEACe. 

Yet,  when  the  stars  appear. 
That  darkly  sadden  the  declmmg  year. 
No  more  she  comes  abroad,  but  wisely  fivea 
On  the  foir  store  industrions  summer  gives. 
For  thee,  nor  summer's  heat,  nor  winter's  col^ 
f1re,.sea,  nor  sword,  stop  thy  pursuit  of  gold ; 
Nothing  can  break  th'  adventurous*  bold  design. 
So  none  possess  a  laiger  «um  than  thine. 
But,  prithee,  whence  the  pleasure,  thus  by  stealth 
Beep  m  the  earthto  hide  thy  weight  of  wealth  } 

Mitta. 
Opftforthing  kaaen'd,  you  the  masarednce. 

■OKACt. 

And  if  not  lesaen'd,  whence  can  rise  its  use  ? 
What  though  you  thresh  a  thousand  sacks  of  grata. 
No  more  than  mine  thy  stomach  can  contain. 
The  slare  who  bears  the  load  of  bread,  shall  aaft 
No  more  than  he  who  never  foH  the  weight 
Or  say,  #hat  diiferencf,  if  we  live  confln'd 
Wkhin  the  bounds  by  Nature's  lawa  asaigu'd. 
Whether  a  thousand  acres  of  demesne. 
Or  9M  poor  hundred,  yieldavflkient  gndn  ?] 

Misia 
Ob  I  but  »aa  iiceat  totake  frooi^l^iye^  hqatda. 

^       .^         .  '  •P«ACi. 
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Why  ihal!  3fiiDr  grflsfttiei  be  Ttloed  more 
Thihi  my  small  hampers,  with  their  frvgai  store  ? 
.      You  want  a  cask  of  water,  or  would  All 
An  ample  goblet :  whence  the  froward  will 
To  choose  a  mighty  titer's  rapid  course, 
Before  this  little  fountain's  lenient  source  ? 
But  nuurk  his  ftite,  insatiate  who  desires 
Beeper  to  drink,  than  nattire's  thint  requires  i 
With  its  torn  banks  the  torrent  beers  away 
Th'  intemperate  wretch;  while  be,  who  would 
^ :  allay 

With.healthy  draughts  bis  thirst,  shall  drinkseciir^, 
Peariess  of  death,  and  quaff  his  water  pore. 

Some,  self  deoeivM,  who  think  their  lost  of  f6ld 
Is  hut  a  loTe  of  fttme,  this  maxim  hold, 
Ko  fortune  's  large  enough,  since  others  rate 
Your  worth  propor$ioa'd  to.  a  large  estate 
Say,  for  their  cure  what  arU  would  you  employ  ? 
•«  Let  them  be  wretched,  and  their  choice  enjoy." 

At  Athens  livM  a  wight,  in  days  of  yors, 
Though  nusetably  rioh^  yet  fond  of  more^ 
But  of  intrepid  spirit  to  despise 
Th*  abusive  crowd.    '*  Let  them  biss  en,''  he  cries, 
**  While,  in  my  own  ofrinioB  fully  Weil, 
f  eennt  my  money,  and  enjoy  my  cheiti" 

Bomiog  with  thirst,  when  Tantalus  would  qtmff 
^  The  flying  waters— Wherefore  do  you  laugh  > 
Change  but  the  name,  of  thee  the  tale  is  told. 
With  open  mputh  when  dozing  o*er  your  gold. 
On  every  side  the  numerous  bags  are  pil'd, 
Whose  hallow'd  stores  must  never  be  defll'd 
To  human  use ;  while  you  transported  gaze. 
As  if,  Jike  pictures,  they  were  fonn'd  to  please* 

Would  you  the  real  «ise  of  riches  kikow  ? 
Bread,  herbs,  and  wine  are  all  they  oan  bestcnv  s 
Or  add,  what  nature^s  deepest  wanU  supplies ; 
This,  and  no  more,  thy  mass  of  money  buys. 
But,  with  continual  watching  almost  dead,     . 
House -breaking  thieves,  and  midnight  fires  to 

4!lread, 
Or  the  suspected  iUve's  Untimely  (Tight      ,  , 
With  the  dear  pelf ;  if  this  be  thy  delight. 
Be  it  my  fate,  so  Heaven  in  bo^nty  please. 
Still  to  be  pQOt  of  blesnngil  such  as  these  I 

siissa. 
If,  by  a  cold  soni^  ptfinfol  illnett  bfed, 
Or  other  chance  oonfltfe  voo  to  your  bed,    [fnedd 
Your  wealth  shall  pttrchase  some  good-natur'd 
Your  cordials  to  prepdre,  your  couch  attend. 
And  urge  the  doctor  to  preserve  your  life, 
-    Ajxd  give  you  to  your  children  and  your  wife. 

VORACI. 

Nor  wife,  nor  SOD,  that  hated  life  wcmM  stve^ 
While  all,  who  know  thee,  wish  thee  in  the  grave. 
And  canst  thou  wonder  that  they  prove  unkind, 
•  When  all  thy  passions  are  to  gold  confined  ? 

Nature,  'tis  true,  in  each  relation  gave 
Jk  friend  sincera  $  yet  what  you  thus  reeeivei 
If  you  imagine  with  unfeeling  heart 
And,  careless  mfnoers  to  preserve,  yoor  art 
At  well  may  teach  an  ass  to  scour  the  plain»       • 
And  bdod  obedient  to  the  forming  rein. 

^et  loflpewhere  should  your  views  of  lucre  oenie, 
Wbr  let  your  fears  of  poverty  increase. 
As  does  your  wealth;  for,  since  you  now  posMSS 
Y&u^  utmost  wish,  your  labour  should  l>e  lesa. 

Ummidius  one?  (the  Ule  is  quickly  told),  . 
So  wfmiifm  tit^  hf  Aea9UfMoiil^geld»'  ^  . 


Yet  never  dressy  him  better  Okuiii  Oi^r 
Afraid  of  starving  ere  he  reeOb'd  his  ^v^  i 
But  a  bold  wench,  of  right  vifago  striiUx,  •* 

aeft  witfa  an  axe  the  #retched  #^  'mtw$aii* 

^tSSB. 

By  yonr  advice,  what  party  shall  I  take  f    . 
Like  Msihioslfve  a  prodigal,  a!^d  rdke 
Like  NomentanUs  ? 

t/oRJ^Cf.  ^ 

i*f^    s.  wby^JWy<w»pretcn^f  .. 

With  such  extremes,  your  conduct  to  defend  t 

The  sordid  miser  when  t  justly  blame, 

J  Ifould  not  have  yoo  prodigal  of  fame. 

Spendthrift  or  rake;  for  sure  sofire  diftrenee  lietf 

Between  the  very  fool  ehd  very  wlafe  j 

Some  certain  mean  in  all  things  may  bft  fotaid,-  -* 

To  mark  our  virtues^  and  our  ♦ioes bound. 

But  to  return  iRrom  whence  we  have  digrsas^d  t 
And  is  the  miser,  then,  alone  unblest  ? 
Does  b^  alone  applaud  his  neighbour's  fate^ 
Or  pirie  with  envy  of  his  happier  state  ? 
To  crowds  beneath  him  never  tiim  bis  eye^ 
Where  in  distress  the  sons  of  firtrie  Ue,       .    ' 
But,  to  outspeed  the  wealthy,  bend  his  force; 
As  if  they  stoppM  his  own  unpetuoos  course? 

Thus,  ffom  the  goal  when  fl#ift  the  efaariotMi^ 
The  charioteer  iftbe  bending  lasb  mppiies^ 
To  overtake  tbeiiiremost  oil  the  plain; 
But  looks  onail  behind  him  with  disdain. 
FitMn  beano,  howfew,  likosoted  gnesU,  depArf 
From  life's  fttU  banquet  with  a  oheeribi  beotti^ 

But  let  me  stop,  lest  you  suspect  I  stole 
From  bhnd  Crispinos  this  etemaJ  scrolL 


SATIRE  it 


TO   MiaeSNAS. 

Trb  tribes,  of  minstrelsy  stroltifig  prieats  ai4 
players, 
Perfbmers,  and  bnfiboAs,  are  oil  IP  tears;'        i. 
For  ah  !  llgellius,  sweetest  songster,  's  dead. 
And  tore  the  soul  of  bounty  wi£  him  fled. 

Behold  a  wretch,  in  oppooite  extreme^- 
So  fearful  of  a  spendthrift's  odiods  name^ 
He^lare  not  ev'n  a  sordid  pittance  gite 
To  raise  a  worthy  friend,  sud  bid  hbi  livei 
Or  ask  another,  why  hi  thankless  feasts    * 
The  weallh  <lf  a1(  his  frugal  sires  he  «asft^  |      -^ 
Then  the  luxurious  treat  profuse  supples 
With  bbrrowM  siims :  "  Because  t  s^m,"  be  criei^ 
"  To  be  a  wretch  df  nafro#  spirit  deem»d.^— ^ 
By  soitre  condemned,  by  otiiers  hel  esteemed. 

Fttfidius,  rich  in  lands,  and  large  incresSe    ^ 
Of  .growing  usury;  dreads  the  foul  disgrace   .     , 
To  be  fialVd  rake ;  smd,  ere  the  money's  letft^ 
He'prddeo^  deducts  his  cetit  percent  .  *^     «• 
Then,  as  he  finds  the  borrower  distrest. 
Cruel  demands  tf  higher  interest. 
But  lends  profusely  to  tiie  lavish  heir. 
Whose  guardians  prove  too  nugally  severe. 
"  All-powerful  Jove;'^'tli'  Indignant  reader  criet^ 
**  But  his  expenses,  with  bis  income,  rise  1" 
Ko—tis  amazingi  that  this  man  of  pelf 
Hath  yet  so  littld  friendship  for  himself. 
That  ev'n  the  Seif'*tocacientpr  in  the  play, 
Cruel^who  drove  bis  roucb-lov'4  son  away,       ft  - 
Aniidst  the  willing  tortures  of  despair, 
Coiild'^bMrirttjf  triFdtcliedikarli^  '^ 
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^nt  tay,  at  wbftt  ih\t  te^ous  preftice  aims-* 
That  fools  are  tver  yiciottt  in  extremes. 
While  soft  Malthtnus  trails  a  length  of  train. 
See  that  short  robe  ridiculonsly  obscene. 
Rufillus  with  perfumes  distracts  yoor  head  : 
With  his  own  scents  Oorgonius  strikes  you  dead. 
There  are,  all  other  passions  who  disclaim, 
Except  th*  empurpled  robe,  and  wedded  dame  t 
Others  their  safer,  cheaper  pleasures  choose. 
And  take  a  willing  mistress  from  the  stews. 

When  awfiil  Cato  saw  a  noted  spark 
From  a  night-cellar  stealing  in  the  daric, 
•*  Well  done,  my  friend :  if  love  thy  breast  in- 
flame, 
Indulge  it  here,  and  spare  the  married  dame.*' 
**  Be  mine  the  silken  veil,"  Cupiennius  cries, 
**  Such  vulgar  praise  and  pleasure  I  despise. '* 

All  ye,  who  wish  some  dire  mishap  may  wait 
This  homing  tribe,  attend  while  I  relate 
What  dangers  and  disasters  they  sustain. 
How  few  their  pleasures,  and  how  mixt  with  pain. 

A  desperate  leap  one  luckless  caitiff  tries; 
Torn  by  the  fragrant  lash  another  dies  : 
Some  are  by  robbers  plundered  as  they  fly  ; 
Others  with  gold  a  wretched  safety  buy. 
Such  various  woes  pursue  these  sons  of  lust. 
And  all,  but  Galba,  own  the  sentence  just. 

Far  safer  they,  who  venture  their  estate, 
And  trade  with  females  of  the  second  rate. 
**  Yet  Sallust  rages  here  with  wild  desires. 
Am  mad  as  those  which  lawless  love  inspires.*' 
But  bad  he  been  with  less  profusion  kind, 
Had  common  sense  his  lavish  hand  confined. 
He  had  not  now  been  wholly  lost  to  shame, 
In  fortune  ruin*d,  as  undone  in  fame. 
But  here's  the  joy  and  comfort  6f  his  life. 
To  swear,  he  never  touched  his  iteighbour^s  wife. 

Thus,  t6  an  actress  when  with  larish  hand 
MarsKUS  gave  his  mansion-house  and  land, 
•*  My  soul,  thank  Heaven,*'  he  cries,  "  fixmi  guilt 

is  free; 
•*  The  wedded  dtfmes  are  vestal  maids  for  me.'* 

Actress  or  not,  the  crime  is  still  the  same, 
Equal  the  ruin  of  estate  and  fame ; 
Equal  the  folly,  whether  in  pursuit 
Of  wife,  or  slave,  or  loose-rbb'd  prostitute  ; 
Unless  you  mean,  content  to  be  undone,  * 

To  hate  the  person,  not  the  vice  to  shun. 

Of  Sylla's  wanton  daughter  when  possiest, 
Villius  believed  himself  supremely  blest: 
To  a  dictator  thus  to  be  alKed, 
Dazzled  his  senses,  and  induIgM  hi^  pride : 
But  sure,  if  vanity  were  fairly  rated, 
Mcthinks  poor  Villius  was  full  hardly  treated, 
When  buffeted  and  stabb'd  the  coxcomb  dies. 
While  in  the  wanton's  arms  a  scoundrel  lies. 

But  I^ature,  rich  in  her  own  proper  wealth 
Of  youth  and  beauty,  cheerfulness  and  health, 
In  her  pursuit  of  happiness,  disclaims 
The  pride  of  titles,  and  the  pomp  of  names. 
Be  thine  her  wise  economy  to  learn. 
And  real  from  affected  bliss  discern. 
Then,  lest  repentance  punish  such  a  lifb, 
Never,  ah  !  never  kiss  your  neighbour's  wife  : 
For  see,  what  thousand  mischiefii  round  you  rise. 
And  few  the  pleasures,  though  you  gain  the  prize. 

What  though  Cerinthus  dotes  upon  the  girl. 
Who  flames  with  emerald  green,  or  snowy  pearl, 
Is  she  beyond '  a  common  mistress  blest 
With  leg  mort  taper,  or  a  softer  breast?     -  < 


Besides,  the  public  nymph  no  varnish  knows. 
But  all  her  venal  beauties  frankly  shows. 
Nor  boasts  some  happier  charm  with'  conscious 
Nor  strives  a  vile  deformity  to  hide.  [pride^ 

When  skilful  jockeys  would  a  courser  buy, 
They  strip  him  naked  to  the  curious  eye  | 
For  oft  an  eager  chapman  is  betray'd 
To  buy  a  founder*d  or  a  spavin'd  jade, 
While  he  admires  a  thin,  light-shoulder*d  chest, 
A  little  head,  broad  back,  and  rising  crest. 

Th*  example's  good :  then  keep  it  in  thy  mind^ 
Nor  to  the  feir-one's  faults  be  over-blind. 
Nor  gaze  with  idle  rapture  on  her  charms ; 
**  Oh  !  what  a  taper  leg !  what  snowy  arms !»» 
For  she  may  hide,  whate*er  she  vainly  shows,     '       / 
Low  hips,  short  waist,  splay  feet,  and  hideous  len^    { 
of  nose. 

But  if  you  still  pursue  this  daugerous  game, 
(Perhaps  the  dangers  your  desires  inflame) 
What  formidable  works  araund  her  rise ! 
Maids,  chairmen,  footmen,  flatterers,  guard  thd  * 
The  flowing  robe,  and  closely  muffled  veil,    [prize* 
With  envious  fblds  the  precious  thitig  concesJ  ^ 
But  what  from  Nature's  commonen  you  buy, 
Through  the  thin  robe  stands  naked  to  your  eye  i 
Or,  if  you  will  be  cheated,  pay  the  fSfcir, 
With  foolish  fondness,  ere  she  shows  her  ware. 

As  when  a  sportsman  through  the  snowy  waste    ' 
Pursues  a  hare,  which  he  disdains  to  taste, 
"  So"  (sings  the  rake^  "  my  passion  can  despise 
An  easy  prey,  but  follow  when  it  flies." 
Yet  can  these  idle  versicles  remove 
The  griefs  and  tortures  of  this  guilty  love  i 

Were  it  not  better  wisdom  to  inquire 
How  Nature  bounds  each  impotent  desire  ; 
What  she  with  ease  resigns,  or  wants  with  pain. 
And  thus  divide  the  solid  from  the  vain  ? 
Say,  should  your  jaws  with  thirst  severely  bum. 
Would  you  a  cleanly  earthen  pitcher  spurn  ? 
Should  hunger  on  your  gnawing  entrails  seize. 
Will  torbot  only  or  a  peacock  please } 

Let  her  be  straight  and  fiiir;  nor  wish  to  have  ^ 
Or  height  or  colour  Nature  never  gave :       . 
Then,  while  with  joy  1  %oo  the  pleasing  fair. 
What  nymph,  what  goddess,  can  with  mine  com" 
No  terrours  rise  to  interrupt  my  joys,  [p^re  ?' 

No  jealous  husband,  nor  the  fearful  noise 
Of  bursting  doors,  nor  the  loud  hideous  yelling 
Of  barking  dogs,  that  shakes  the  matron's  dwelling. 
When  the  pale  wanton  leaps  from  oflf  her  bed. 
The  conscious  chamber-maid  screams  Out  her  dread' 
Of  horrid  tortures;  loudly  cries  the  wife, 
"  My  jointure's  lost ! "— f  tremble  for  my  life  : 
Unbutton'd,  without  shoes,  I  speed  away,' 
Lest  in  my  person,  pume,  or  fame,  I  pay. 
To  be  surpris'd  is,  sure,  a  wretched  tale. 
And  for  the  truth  to  Fabius  I  appeal.    . 


SATIRE  III. 

TO   MiECINAS.' 

WfTH  this  one  vice  all  songsters  are  possest ; 
Sing  they  can  never  at  a  friend's  request. 
Yet  chant  it  forth,  unask'd,  from  mom  to  night-*> 
This  vice  Tigellius  carried  to  hs  height 
Cssar,  who  might  command  m  flrmer  tone,' 
If,  by  his  father's  friendship  and  his  owq. 
He  ask'd  a  s^ng,  was  sure  to  ask  in  vain ; 
Yet,  when  the  whim  pre^il'd,'iA  e^esl%trahi, ' ' 
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hroa^  t^  Wbcfie  ffeast  tiie  jovial  eatch  be  plies, 
Fnmi  base  to  treble  o*er  the  gamut  flies. 

Nothing  was  firm,  or  constant,  in  the  mifn ; 
He,  sometimes,  like  a  frighted  coward  ran, 
Iffhose  foes  aM  at  his  heels ;  theri  SOletnn  stalk'd, 
As  if  at  Jono's  fettlval  he  walli'd. 
IVow  with  two  hundred  slares  be  crdwdl  bis  ti^in  ;^ 
Kow  walks  with  teit     Id  high  and  haughty  strain, 
At  mom,  of  tetratchs  aiid  of  kings  he  prates ; 
At  night—**  A  three-legg'd  Uble,  O  je  fatev! 
A  little  shell  the  sacred  salt  to  hold. 
And  clothes,  though  coarse,  io  keep*iif<S  (tatik  (Mt 

cold." 
Yet  gtre  the  itiaii,  thus  fiti^I,  thiit  content. 
Ten  thousand  pounds,  and  every  shilling's  speni 
In  five  short  days.    He.  drank  the  night  awa]^ 
Till  rising  dawn,  then  snorM  out  all  the  day. 
Sure  such  a  various  areatdre  ne'er  was  knowii.-au 
*'  Has  Horace,  then,  no  Vices  of  his  own  ?" 
That  t  have  vices,  frankly  t  confess. 
But  of  a  different  kind,  and  somewhat  less. 
.   Mcnius^  behind  his  back,  at  Novius  rail'd^ 
**  What!  don't  you  know  yourself,  or  thhtk ^n* 

ceal'd 
Profn  us,  who  know  yon,  what « tif^  you  live  ?" 
Mcnins  replies,  **  Indulgent,  I  fovgive 
The  follies  1  commit.''    This  foolish  love    . 
And  Criminal,  our  censure  should  reprovei 
Tbir  wherefore,  while  you  carelessly  pass  by 
Your  own  worst  vices  with  nabeeding  eye, 
Why  so  sharp-sighted  in  another's  foiue. 
Strong  as  An  ease's  ken,  or  dnigon's  beshn  } 
But  know,  that  he  with  equal  spleen  shall  vie#f 
With  equal  rigour  shall  your  foiilts  pursue. 
Your  friend  is  passionate ;  perhaps  unfit 
For  the  brisk  petulance  of  modem  wit 
Hisltairill-cut,  his  robe  that  awkward  flowt. 
Or  his  large  shoes,  to  raillery  expose 
Thef  man  you  love ;  yet  is  he  not  possest 
Of  virtues,  with  which  very  few  are  blest } 
While  underneath  this  rude,  uncouth  disguise, 
A  ftpiiM  of  extensive  knowledge  lies.  [core 

Search  your  own  breast,  and  mark  with  honest 
What  s^^  ci  folly  Nature  planted  there. 
Or  ctistom  raised ;  for  an  uncultnr'd  field 
1^11  for  the  fire  its  thorns  and  thistles  yield. 

And  yet  a  shorter  method  we  may  find, 
A»  lovers,  to  their  fair-one  fondly  blind, 
^vea  on  her  foulness  can  delighted  gaxe  $ 
For  Hague's  wen  can  good  Balbbus  olease. 
Oh !  were  our  weakness  to  our  friends  the  same. 
And  stamp'd  by  virtue  with  some  honour'd  namo ! 

Npr  should  we  to  their  faults  be  more  severe. 
Than  an  indulgent  fotber  to  bis  heir; 
If  with  distorted  eyes  the  urchin  glares, 
"  Oh !  tlie  disar  boy^  Imw  prettily  be  stares  V* 
Is  he  of  dv^arfish  and  abortive  site) 
««9««ct  little  moppet!"  the  fond  fotfaer  cries : 
Or  b  th'  nnshapen'd  cnb  dcfarm'd  and  lame } 
Be  kiB4l7  lisps  him  o'er  sopne  tender  name. 
Thns,  n  >our  friend's  too  fragally  severe, 
IM  bin  a  wise  econooust  appear. 
Is  he«  perhaps,  iaspertiiiiot  and  vam  ? 
"  'tbM  pleasant  creatore  means  to  entertain.'' 
b  he 400  free  to  prate,  orfiaBkly  rode  ? 
•^"Hlf  manly  pl^miess  »U,  and  fortitude." 
Is  he  top  warm?  '')|o:  ^ihrited  and  bold." 
ThoBshatl  we  gamnew  fHends,  and  keep  the  9ld. 
Bal  we  distort  theii  virttte  to  a  crim<w 


Have  we  a  modest  friend,  and  ioUl  Of  irt  ^  - .  ^ 
«  He's  a  iat-headed  wretch,  and  cold  of  beM*f 
While  we  converse  with  an  iil-natur*d  age. 
Where  caluniny  and  entvy  lawless  rage. 
Is  there  a  man  by  long  experience  wise,. 
Still  do  his  gu^rd,  nbr  op^  to'  surprised 
His  cautious  wisdoii)  and  prudebtiai  foaf 
Shall  artifice  and  ^^  disgt]^  appear.   . 
If  any  one  of  sjmple,  thoughtless  tirAp 
(Such  as  you  oft  your  earless  p6et  fina> 
Who  life's  politer  manners  never  knew. 
If,  while  we  read,  or  soltne  fond  scheme  ftosne,' 
He  tease  ni  with  his  miere  impertinence. 
We  cry,  '*  The  cfeatiiTe  wanti  evei^  commoD  iitfMi.T 
Alas !  ^hat  laws  of  hOw  ifeyere  a  strain,    > 
Agahist  Ourselves  we  tlycMglbtie^y  onUio  ! 
For  we  have  all  our  vices,  and  the  best 
Is  he,  who  with  the  fowest  is  opi^rest. 

A  kinder  frierid,  who  balances  my  gocli 
And  bad  together,  as  in  truth  h^  should. 
If  haply  my  good  qualities  prevail. 
Inclines  indu%ent  to  the  sinking  scare; 
For  like  indulgence  let  his  erroQrs  plead, 
liis  ments  be  with  equal  measure  weigh'a^ 
For  he,  who  hopes  hii  bile  ahail  not  ofitsid. 
Should  overlook  the  |Amples  of  his  friend. 
And  even  in  justice  to  his  €twn  defects. 
At  least  should  grant  the  tiardoin  he  eiqiecti^ 
Rut  since  we  never  from  the  breast  of  fools  . 
Can  todt  their  passions ;  jret  while  Reason  nik^ 
Let  it  hold  forth  iti  scales  with  equal  batid. 
Justly  to  punish,  as  the  crimes  demand. 

If  a  poor  slave,  who  takes  away  ytfar  pUte, 
Lick  the  warm  saiice,  or  half-cold  fragments  ea% 
Yet  Should  you  crucify  the  wretch,  ^  fi^ear 
Not  Labeo's  madnew  can  with  yoon  compa^ . 
Is  the  crime  less,  m  less  the  want  Of  sente. 
Thus  to  resent  a  trivial,  slight  offence  I 
Fofgive  the  man  you  lov'd,  or  jrou'llappeitr 
Of  joyless  kind,  ul-oatar'd,  sadftsvere;    . 
Yet  you  detOst  him,  and  with  bohrour  shos. 
As  debtors  firom  the  ruthless  Roso  run. 
Who  damns  the  wretches  dn  tii'  appointed  dsiy 
His  interest  or  principal  to  pay. 
Or  else,  like  captives,  stretch  the  Ksttoing  cKr 
His  tedious  tales  of  history  to  httr« 
•A  firiehd  has  fopl'd  my  couch :  ah !  deep  disgrace! 
Or  off'  th^  table  thrown  some  higb-wroaght  v^se. 
Or,  hungry,  snatch'd  a  chicken  off  my;p{ate. 
Shall  t  for  this  a  good  companion  JaktfS  f 
What  if  he  robb'd  me,  or  his  trust  betrayed; 
Or  broke  the  satcred  promise  he  ba^  niade  ? 

Who  hold  all  crimes  alike  are  deep  distreit. 
When  wetfpp^  to  Troth's  impartial  test 
Sens^,customr  social  good,  tram  whence  arisen 
All  forms  of  right  and  wfong,  the  foct  denies* 

When  the  first  mortals  crawling  rose  to  biHb. 
Speechless  and  wretched,  from  their  mother  Ea^ft^ 
Por'^ves  and  acorns,  then  the  food  of  Ufe,     . 
With  nails  and  fists  they  held  a  bloodless  strife  ; 
But  soon  improved,  with  clubs  they  bolder  fought^ 
And  various  arms,  whidi  sad  experience  wrought^ 
-Till  words^  to  fix  the  wandering  voice,  were  foimd» 
And  names  ifnptess'd  a  mettiing  npon  soopd. 
Thenceforth  they  cease  from  war ;  their  pomim  at* 
With  fonpnid^ble  walls,  and  laws  compose    .  [ofoip 
To  strike  the  thief  a^d  bighwayn^an  ifHh  drea^ 
And'  vindicate  the  sscred^ipirriage'bed. 
"^Or  wohian,  long  ere  Helen's  fetal  charms, 
OestmcliTevoBiaal  j^t^woridlpiunqu     • 
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JM,  th^  ^t  Keroet  died  Qokooim  to  lame, 
tjkt  beasts  who  ravish'd  the  uocenaio  dame ; 
When,  as  the  stoutest  bull  commaDds  the  rest. 
The  weaker  by  the  stronger  was  opprest. 

Turn  o'er  the  world*8  great  fmnals,  and  you  find, 
That  laws  were  first  invented  by  mankind 
To  stop  oppression's  rage.     For  though  we  leim^ 
By  nature,  jpod  from  evil  to  discern : 
what  we  should  wise  pursue,  or  cautions  Ay  j 
Yet  ^an  she  never,  with  a  cOnsUnt  eye. 
Of  lejral  jiutice  mark  each  nice  extreme  j 
Nor  can  right  reason  prove  the  crime  the  samey    . 
To  rob  a  garden,  or,  by  fear  unaw'd, 
To  steal,  by  night,  the  sacred  things  of  God. 
Hien  let  the  punishment  be  foirly  weighed 
Against  the  crime ;  nor  let  the  wretch  be  flayed. 
Who  scarce  de$erv'd  the  lash.— I  cannot  fet^ 
That  you  shall  prove  loo  tenderly  severe, 
While  you  assert  all  vices  are  the  same ; 
And  threaten,  that  were  yours  the  power  sopremCj 
I^obbers  and  thieves  your  equal  rage  should  feel. 
Uprooted  by  the  same  avenging  steel. 

If  your  wise  man*s  a  shoemaker  profest^ 
Handsome  and  rich,  6f  monarchy  possesti    . 
Why  wish  for  what  you  have } 
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rrofc. 

...  ^  Yd  hold,  my  friend, 

^ild  better  to  the  Stoic's  sense  attend. 
For  though  the  wise  nor  shoes  nor  slippers  made, 
lie  s  ^et  a  skilful  shoemaker  by  trade : 
Thus,  though  Hermogenes  may  sing  no  mot^. 
He  knows  the  whole  extent  cif  music's  power  i 
Alfenus  thus  tum'd  lawyer  in  bis  pride, 
His  shop  shut  up,  his  ra£ois  thrOwn  aside. 
Was  still  a  barber :  so  the  wise  alone 
Is  of  all  trades,  though  exercising  none, 
And  reigna  a  monarch,  though  without  a  tbrode. 

Great  king  of  kings,  unless  you  drive  away 
This  pressing  crowd,  the  boys  in  wanton  play 
Will  pluck  you  by  the  beard,  while  you  shall  growl. 
Wretch  as  thou  art,  and  buret  in  spleen  of  soul. 
In  short,  while  in  a  farthing  bath  you  reign, 
With  only  one  poor  life-guard  in  your  traiii  i 
While  the  few  friends  with  whom  I  joy  to  live. 
Fool  as  I  am,  iny  follies  cin  forgive, 
{  ^"  '^  ^^^^  ^^^  »an»e  indulgence  show, 
And  bliss  like  mine  thy  kingship  ne'er  shall  kno*. 


SATIRE  IV. 
^."J"""  conjic  poets,  in  iu  earliest  age 
W  ho  form'd  the  manners  of  the  Grecian  stage. 
Was  there  a  villain,  who  might  juttly  claim 
A  better  right  of  being  damn'd  to  fame, 
RAke,  cut-throat,  thief,  whatever  was  bis  crime. 
They  freely  stigmaUi'd  the  wretch  iu  rhyme. 

From  their  example  whol^  Lucilios  roae, 
Tho  different  measures,  different  verse  he  chow. 
He  rallied  with  a  gay  and  eaty  air. 
But  rude  his  numben,  and  his  style  serere*    . 
He  weakly  fancied  it  a  glorious  feat 
His  hundred  lines  extempore  to  repeat. 
And  as  his  verses  like  a  torrent  roll. 
The  stream  runs  muddy,  and  the  water»»foul»    - 
He  prattled  rhymes ;  but  lazy  and  unfit 
For  writing  well  i  for  j^icb,  I  own,  he  writ, 
VOL.  XIX, 


Crispjnus  thus  my  littlenesa  defies  : 
"  Here  make  the  smallest  bet,"  the  boaster  cries, 

caiSfiNt/s. 
Pen,  ink,  and  paper-^name  yoftr  place  and  time: 
Then  try,  friend  Flaccus,  who  can  fastest  rhyme. 

60kAct. 
Thank  tteaven,  that  fbrm»d  me  of  an  humbler 

ii?uT^J"*''y*\^.P^^^^'°^"""c^  inclin'd,  [kindt 
While  thon  Shalt  imitate  the  wmds,  that  blow 
From  lungs  of  leather,  till  the  metal  flow. 
xJP^'^^  ^^y  Fannius,  of' his  own  free  gnuse 
Who  in  Apollo's  temple  hangs  his  face, 
And  gilds  his  works  to  view  |  a  bile  I  with  fear 
Repeat  diy  verses  to  the  public  ear  j 
Because  by  few  such  works  as  mine  are  read 
Conscious  of  meriting  the  lash  they  dread.   ' 
A  T*,!'®."*  ■  "^°»  *^  venttore,  trtim  the  crowd. 
And  he's  ambiUoos,  covetous,  or  proud. 
One  bums  to  madness  for  the  wedded  dame  i 
Intemperate  lusts  another's  broastlnllame. 
Lk  f*'!tL'''***,'''^  pleasure  one  admires. 
While  Albius  o»er  a  brome  antique  expires; 
The  venturous  merrhant.  from  the  rising  day 
To  regions  warmM  beneath  the  setting  ray 
Like  diist  collected  by  a  whlriwind,  Mtt 
To  save  his  pelf#  or  bid  the  mass  arise. 
All  th«e  the  poet  dread,  his  rhymes  detert— 
yonder  he  drives--avoid  thilt  furious  beast  ; 
If  he  may  have  his  jest,  fie  never  cares 
At  whose  expense,  nor  his  best  friend  he  spares  : 
And  rf  he  once,  in  his  malignant  vein 
The  cruel  paper  with  invectives  stain  * 
The  slaves,  who  carry  water  through  the  street, 
lo  bn  charm'd  ear  his  teises  must  repeat." 

Now  hear  this  short  defence.  For  my  own  Mrt^r 
I  claim  no  portion  of  the  poet's  art. 
Tis  not  enough  to  close  the  flowing  line 
And  In  ten  syllables  your  sense  confine 
Or  write  In  mere  prosaic  rhymes  like  me. 
That  can  deserve  the  name  of  poetry. 

Is  there  a  man,  whom  real  genius  fires 
Whom  the  diviner  soul  of  veise  inspires  •* 
Who  Ulks  true  greattteis;  let  him  boldly  claim  . 
The  sacred  honours  of  a  ooet's  name. 

Some  therefore  ask,  "  Can  comedy  be  thourfit 
A  real  poem,  since  it  may  be  wrought 
In  style  and  subject  without  fire  or  force 

And,  bate  the  numbers,  is  but  mere  discooree  ?»» 
But  yet  in  passion'd  tone  the  sire  can  chide 
His  spendthrift  son,  who  spurns  the  porUon'd  bride 
And  keeps  M  cdmmon  wench,  of  deep  in  drink       ' 
Reels  in  fiur  day-light  (fthameful  I)  with  his  link. 
Yet  could  Pomponiiis  from  his  &ther  hear 
Were  he  alive,  a  lecture  less  severe  ?  '  ^ 

Tis  not  enough  vour  language  to  refine. 
When,  if  you  break  the  fneusnres  of  the  line 
In  common  life  an  nngry  fwher's  rage  ' 

Is  but  the  same  as  t)emea*s  on  the  stage. 

Take  from  Lncilius'  terses,  or  from  mine. 
The  eadences,  alid  measures  of  the  line, 
Then  change  their  oi^er,  and  the  words'transpose. 
No  more  the  scatter'd  poet's  limbs  it  shows;        ^ 
Not  BO^When  hideous  Discord  burets  the  bars 
And  iron  gates,  to  pour  forth  all  her  wars.        * 

Of  this  enough;  some  future  work  shall  show      ^ 
Whether  'tis  real  poetry,  or  no.  ^ 

Now  tell  me,  whether  satire  should  appear 
With  rewDf  such  ao  vbjert  of  your  fear  ? ' 
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SoIciiMi,  aa^  Capriof,  iUroeft  of  their  trade, 
HbMie  with  the  viralence,  with  which  they  plead. 
When  thro'  the  ttreeU  thef  ftalk  with  libels  ann*d, 
Mark  how  the  thieves  and  robben  afe  alarm'd  i 
Alt  yet  the  man  of  honest  hands  and  pure 
Mky soom them  both^  hi  imiocetice  seettfti 
Or  thong h  like  CMius  jroa  a  Villain  be, 
Tm  no  informer :  whence  your  feats  of  me.^ 
With  printers  and  their  iliops  I  ne%er  deal; 
Ifo  rubric  pAlar  aets  my  irorks  to  sale. 
O'er  which  the  hands  dPyof gar  readers  sweat. 
Or  whose  soft  strahis  TigellSas  can  repeat 
Evta  by  my  friends  oompelt'd;  I  rend  my  lays. 
Nor  every  pfaice  nor  eiery  audience  please. 

FtaH  many  bards  the  publk;  Ibhim  i^ioose 
Where  to  recite  the  labours  of  thehr  Mose ; 
Or  vatthed  baths,  that  best  preserre  the  sound. 
While  sweetly  Boats  the  voice  m  echoes  roOML 
.  TbdcoxeMibs  never  think  at  wboae  expense 
They  thus  Indulge  the  dear  impertioence. 
**  But  yon  in  Ubeb,  mischievous,  delight. 
And  never,  but  in  spleen  of  genius,  wrKe." 
Is  there,  with  whom  t  live,  who  koows  my  h^rt. 
Who  tkugtat  you  how  to  ahn  thh  tenom'd  dart  r 

He>  who  malitnant  tears  an  absent  IHend, 
Or,  when  attacrd  by  others,  don't  defend  | 
Who  trivial  bufrts  if  laughter  strives  to  raise. 
And  courts  of  prating  petulance  the  praise; 
Of  things  be  never  saw  who  telte  his  tale. 
And  frienddiip's  secrets  knows  not  to  conceal-^ 
This  man  is  tile :  here,  Homan^  ftx  your  mark  ; 
Bb  soul  is  black,  as  his  compleuon>  daik. 

At  tables,  crowded  with  a  docen  gmests, 
SoBM  one  shall  scatter  itnind  bis  firfgid  Jests, 
And  only  spare  his  host,  iraUl  the  bowl. 
Pair  frioM  of  truth,  unlocks  his  inmoat  soul  | 
Vftt,  though  a  cruel  joker  vou  detest, 
He  seems  a  courteous,  well-bred,  eaiy  guest 
But  if  in  idle  raillery  I  said, 
RufiUns  with  petfumes  distracts  my  bead, 
While  fevl  Omgonius  breathes  a  ranker  air. 
Ton  think  ma  most  envenomM  and  severe. 

If  we,  by  ehanee,  that  thief  iVtaiins  name, 
Ton,  as  your  custom  is,  defend  his  nfldie* 
'^VMtHiaiik  my  friend;  from  early  youth 
Cheerful  we  Ihr'd  together,  and  hi  truth 
t  Iftve  been  much  indebted  to  his  power. 
And  I  K^oiee  to  ftod  his  danger  c^. 
But  in  the  name  of  wonder  be  it  ssM, 
At  that  same  trial  how  he  sav*d  his  bead  !"-fe 
9nch  rancour  this,  of  such  a  poisonous  vein^ 
As  never,  never,  shall  my  paper  stain ; 
Much  lesi  infect  my  heart,  if  I  may  dare 
wot  my  own  henit.  In  any  thing,  to  swear. 

Yet  some  indulgence  I  may  Justly  daim. 
If  too  femiliar  with  another's  fame. 
The  best  of  ftAhen,  on  my  yoothibl  breast, 
TlM  detestation  of  a  vice  hnprest 
By  strong  ettmples.    Wonm  he  have  me  Uve 
Content  with  what  his  industry  could  give. 
In  fhigtl,  sparing  sort,  **  BehoM,  my  soti. 
Young  Albhis  there,  how  wretchedW  undone ! 
'Mt  no  nwan  lesson  is  the  spendtfarift'fe  fete 
To  caution  youth  from  squandering  their  estate.** 
To  fright  me  from  the  hanofft  vagrant  had, 
'*  Bdmid  Seetanios,  and  his  ruin  dread :" 
That  t  might  ne'er  mmne  the  wedded  dame, 
**  A  lawful  Venus  will  hidnke  yaur  aama. 
My  son;  by  poor  Tk^bonluftbe  advis*d ; 

ra,'tlsBopkM«ittt|e'iobefarprifi'd. 
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«<  nvhct  right  and  wtmqr  tfte  lainM»d  MfdMlA^ 
Wiui  wue  distnM^tions  may  ye^fr  condnet  ginde; 
Be  mine  the  common  wisdom,  thntinspif 
The  frugal  maunen  of  oor  aniefient  sires. 
And,  white  your  youth  may  yet  a  tutor  daSm, 
T9  guard  yoilr Tirtue,  and  pitaeirc  ybnr  teae $ 
But  soon  as  time  confirms,  with  stronger  tone. 
Your  strenttb  and  mind,  your  condnet  be  yonr  own."^ 

Thus  did  he  form  my  youth  with  lenient  band. 
When  he  for  viitue  urg*d  the  soft  command, 
Fohiting  some  awful  senator  to  view, 
**  Bh  grave  eitample  constantly  ptfnne.'* 
Wouldhedwiademe?  <'Canyoadoabt,"lwi»feib 
"  That  eottal  inio  and  diahononr  rise 
From  suA  an  action,  when  that  s^onndtePs  name 
Is  branded  with  the  dagrant  maits  of  shams  K* 
A  n^ghbours  funeral,  with  dtre  afln^ht. 
Checks  the  skk  man's  intemperate  appetite  ; 
So  is  the  shame  of  others  oft  inqifest 
Whh  wholesome  tentmrs  on  tfie  yooMil  Wenat 
ilius,  pure  from  more  (Rifnicions  crtees  I  tivei 
Some  venial  frailues  jwu  may  wol  feigive. 
For  such  t  own  I  have ;  and  yet  even  these, 
A  lengtli  of  time,  ahhoogh  1^  slow  degrees^' 
A  friend,  whose  candour  freely  may  reprove^ 
Or  my  own  reason,  shall  perimps  remove  ; 
for  in  my  bed,  or  m  the  colonnade 
Sauntering,  I  call  reflection  to  my  aid. 
**  This  was  well  done.    Here  happiness  attends^ 
This  cotiduct  makes  me  pleasing  to  my  friends* 
Wera  that  man's  actions  of  a  beauteous  kind  ^ 
Oh  I  may  I  never  be  to  such  indra'd !" 

Thus,  silently  I  Ulk  my  conduct  d'er. 
Or triOie  with  the  Muse  an  idle  boOr; 
For  whieh,  among  mv  frailties,  I  demand 
Forgiveness,  and  shall  call  a  powerful  band, 
If  you  reftse,  of  poets  to  my  aid, 
(Well  fraught  with  numbere  Is  tbethymlng  Hade^ 
To  force  you,  like  the  proselyting  Jews, 
To  b«,  like  ns,  a  brother  of  the  Muse. 


SATIRB  v. 

LiiiviifO  imperial  Eome,  my  toattt  t  steer 
To  poor  Aricia«  and  its  moderate  oheer. 
From  all  the  Greeks,  in  rhetorician  lore. 
The  priae  of  learning  my  compankm  borcw 
To  Fomm-Appii  thence  we  tteer,  a  place 
Stnlf'd  with  rank  boatmen,  and  with  vitftfltribnii^ 
And  laggard  into  two  days*  journey  broke 
What  wera  but  one  to  lesa-eocomber'd  folk : 
The  Appian  road,  however,  yields  most  plensora. 
To  those  who  choose  to  travel  at  their  lewne. 
The  water  h^ra  wat  of  so  foul  a  stream. 
Against  ttiy  stomach  I  a  war  proclaim. 
And  wait,  thc^  not  wi^  much  good-faumour  wnH^ 
While  with  keen  appetites  my  comrades  iat 

Tin  Night  oVr  Earth  nowspread  herd udcy  shnde^ 
And  thro'  the  Heavens  her  sterry  train  display^  ; 
What  tkne,  between  the  slaves  and  bontmen  risa 
,  Qnaiv^dt  cv  mamorons  rout  The  beatmsw  cries, 
"  Step  in,  my  mastera  ;•'  when  with  open  throat, 
"  Bnougti,  yon  scoundrel !  wm  yon  sink  tiie  boat  ?" 
Thus,  while  the  mule  is  hamcss'd,  and  we  pay 
Our  freights^  an  hour  hi  wrangling  slips  awny. 

The  fi^fuiy  frogs  with  eroaldngs  hoarse  nnAdnep^ 
And  gnstts,  loud  bomitig,  drive  away  our  sies^ 
Drench'd  in  the  lees  of  wine,  the  waffcrawnte 
And  passenger,  in  loud  aiNmnia  itndn. 
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Chant  Ibrth  the  chitat  hiv,  wkd  warmt.  bit  bnait, 

Till  waaried  paatengvr  reCirat  to  reit« 

Our  clumsy  bargwjian  tends  bis  mule  to  frasa^ 

And  the  toogb  cable  4o  a  rock  belays, 

Tbea  SBoret  sapioc  i  but  when  at  nsidf  li^ht 

Our  boat  stood  stHl,  ap  starts  a  bair-braio*d  wight ; 

With  sallow  cudgel  breaks  the  bacgeman's  pate. 

And  bangs  the  mule  at  a  weU-£svoUr'd  rate. 

Thence  onwaid  labouring  with  a  work!  of  pain. 

At  ten,  Peronia,  we  thy  fountain  gain : 

There  land  and  bathe }  then  ailer  dinner  cfeep 

Three  tedious  milts,  and  climb  the  rocky  steep 

Whence  Anilur  shines;     Msscenais  was  to  meet 

Cocceius  here,  to  settle  things  of  weight  $ 

For  they  had  oft  in  embassy  been  join*d^ 

And  rccbneiPd  the  masters  of  mankind. 

Here  while  I  batb'd  my  eyes  with  cooling  oint- 

talent 
They  both  arrlv'd,  kcobrding  to  appointment; 
Ponteios  too,  a  man  of  worth  a^prov*d. 
And  no  man  more  by  Antony  t>elov'd. 

Laughing  w«  leave  an  entertainment  rare. 
The  pakry  pomp  of  Pntkli's  foolish  mayor, 
The  scHveoer  Ltiscus;  n^om  with  pride  elate, 
With  incense  fom'd,  and  big  with  robes  of  state. 
Prom  tbence  our  wearied  troop  at  Formiie  rests, 
Murcna's  lodgets,  and  Ponteiut^  guests. 
Next  rising  mdm  wldi  double  joy  we  greet, 
Tot  Plotius,  Varius,  Vii^l,  here  we  meet: 
Pure  spirits  these :  the  world  no  ptirer  knows  ; 
Pbr  none  my  heairrwitb  more  affection  glows : 
How  oft  did  we  embraee  f  our  joys  how  great ! 
For  sure  no  blessing  in  the  power  of  fate 
Can  be  compared,  irt  sanity  of  mind, 
To  friends  of  such  oompamonable  kind. 

Near  the  Campdniah  bridge  that  night  we  lay. 
Where  commissaries  our  expense  defray, 
Farly  next  mom  to  Capoa  we  cnme ; 
Ma^enas  goes  to  tennis;  hdrtfol  game 
To  a  weak  stomach,  and  to  tender  eyes^ 
So  down  to  sleep  with  Virgil,  Horace  lies. 
Then  by  Cocceius  we  were  nobly  treated. 
Whose  house  above  the  Caudian  tarem's  seated. 

And  now,  O  Muse,  in  faRhful  numbers  tell 
The  memorable  squabble  that  befel. 
When  Messius  and  Sarmentus  joinM  in  6ght, 
And  whence  descended  each  illustrious  wight 
Messius,  of  high  descent,  from — Osci  came  ; 
His  mistress  might  her  slave  Sarmcntns  claim. 
From  such  fsm'd  ancestry  our  champions  rise — 
"  Hear  me.  thou  horse-fisc'd  rogue!"  Sarmentus 

cries; 
We  laugh ;  when  Messius,  throwing  up  his  head, 
AccepU  the  challenge.    <  *  O !  *'  Sannentu^  said, 
'*  If  you  can  threaten  now,  what  would  you  do. 
Had  not  the  horn  been  rooted  out,  that  grew 
Full  in  thy  front?"  A  gash,  of  deep  disgrace. 
Had  stain'd  the  grisly  honours  of  his  face : 
Then  on  his  country's  infismout  disease, 
Ajid  his  own  face,  his  ribaldry  dispUjrs ; 
Begs  him  the  one-eyed  Cyclopes  part  to  dance. 
Since  he  nor  mask  nor  tragic  buskins  wants. 

Messius  replied,  in  virulence  of  strain : 
' '  I>id  you  to  Saturn  consecrate  3ronr  chain  }  . 
Tho'  you  were  made  a  scrivener  since  your  flight, 
Yet  that  can  nev<er  hurt  your  lady's  right 
But,  prithee,  wherefore  did  you  run  away  } 
Methinks,  a  single  pound  of  bread  a  day 
Might  such  a  sleek,  thm^gutted  rogue  content :" 
And  thus  the  jovial  length  of  night  we  ifent.  i 
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At  oar  neftt  inn  onr  host  waa  almost  bnm«d, 
H  bile  some  lean  thrushes  at  the  fira  he  tura'd. 
Through  his  old  kitchen  rolb  the  god  of  fire. 
And  to  the  roof  the  vagrant  flames  aspire. 
But  hunger  alt  our  terrours  overcame. 
We  fly  to  save  our  meat,  and  quench  the  flame. 

Apulift  now  my  native  moimuhis  shoxva, 
Where  the  north  wind  bmnm  firore,  and  parchinr 

blows-; 
Nor  could  we  well  have  c|imh»d  the  steepy  height, 
2Jw  '^^^  •'  *  neighbouring  village  bait. 
Where  from  graen  wood  the  smouldering  flamei 

ariast 
And  with  a  smoky  sorrow  fill  oar  ieyes.       . 

In  chariou  thence  at  a  large  rate  we  caAie 
£ight  leagues,  and  baited  at  a  town,  whose  name 
Cannot  in  verse  and  measures  be  exprest. 
But  may  by  marks  add  tokens  well  be  guestU 
Its  water,  nature's  cheapest  element. 
Is  bought  and  sold ;  its  bread  most  excellent ; 
Which  wary  travellers  provide  with  Care, 
And  on  their  shoulders  to  Caaunum  bear, 
Whose  bread  Is  gritty,  and  its  wealthiest  itrea A 
Poor  as  the  town's  of  unpoetie  name. 

Hera  Varius  leaves  us,  and  with  teara  he  goes  i 
With  eqoal  tenderness  our  sorrow  flows. 
Onward  to  Rabi  wearily  we  toil'd. 
The  jonrney  long,  the  road  with  ram  was  spoiPd. 
To  Barium,  fam'd  for  fish,  we  reachM  next  d«y. 
The  weather  fairer,  but  much  worse  the  way. 
Then  water-curs»d  Egnatia  gave  ns  joke. 
And  laughter  great,  to  hear  the  moon-struck  folk 
Assert,  if  incense  on  their  altera  lay. 
Without  the  help  of  fire  it  melts  away. 
The  sons  of  circumcision  may  receive 
The  wondrous  ule,  which  I  shall  ne'er  believe; 
For  1  have  better  learned,  in  blissful  ease 
That  the  good  gods  enjoy  immortal  days, 
wor  anxiously  their  native  skies  forsake. 
When  miracles  the  laws  of  nature  break. 

From  thence  our  travels  to  Brundiisium  bentf. 
Where  our  long  journey  and  my  paper  end. 


SATIRE  VI. 

TO  MiBClNAS. 


Tup*,  since  the  Lydians  ftlPd  the  Tuscan  eoaltSy 
No  richer  blood  than  youra  Etmrin  boasts  f 
Though  your  great  anceators  have  armies  led. 
You  don  t,  as  many  do,  with  sconi  upbraid 
The  man  of  birth  unknown,  or  turn  the  n 
On  me,  who  from  a  race  of  slaves  arose : 
While  you  regard  not,  from  what  low  < 
A  man's  descended,  if  his  mind  be  free; 
Convinc*d,  that  long  before  th'  ignoble  n  ^ 
And  power  of  Tullios,  from  a  seivile  strain" 
Pull  many -rose  for  virtue  high  ranown'd, 
Bv  worth  ennobled,  and  with  bonoun  crowned  : 
While  be,  who  boasts  that  ancient  race  his  own, 
AVhich  drove  the  haughty  Tanpiin  from  the  Uuqm^ 
Is  vile  and  worthless  in  the  people's  eyes : 
The  people,  who,  you  know,  bestow  the  prize 
To  men  most  worthless,  and,  like  slaves  to  Inme^ 
With  foolish  reverence  hail  a  titled  na^e. 
And,  rapt,  with  awe-strucjk  admiration  gacn 
When  the  long  race  its  images  displays. 

But  how  shall  we,  who  dMfer  far  and  wide 
From  the  nnre  Tulgar,  Unf  grant  point  deoide  I 
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For  gniity  the  crowd  Mine  higb-biithVt  iooundrel* 

chooee. 
And  to  the  low4x>rn  mmn  of  worth  refuse 
(Because  low-bom)  the  bououn  of  the  state, 
ShaJl  we  from  thenoe  their  vice  or  virtue  rate } 
Were  I  expeird  the  tenate-hoase  with  scorn,    - 
Justly,  perhaps,  because  thus  meanly  bom,  . 
I  fondly  wander'd  from  my  native  sphere ; 
Yet  shall  I  with  less  real  worth  appear  ? 
Chained  to  her  beamy  cmr.  Fame  drags  along 
The  mean,  the  great,  an  undistinguished  throng; 

Poor  Tillius,  when  compcUM.  in  hickless  hour. 
To  quit  your  purple  robe  and  tribune*^  power, 
A  larger  share  of  envy  was  thy  iiste,    ' 
Which  had  been  lessenM  in  a  private  state. 
For  in  black  sandals  when  a  coxcomb's  drest, 
When  floats  the  robe  empurpled  down  his  breast, 
Instant,  '*  Whatman  is  this  M'  he  round  him  hears, 
"  And  who  his  Cither?"  As  when  one  appears 
Sick  of  your  fever,  Barms,  to  desire 
That  all  the  worfcl  his  beauty  should  adnaire. 
Anxious  our  girls  inquire,  *'  What  mien  and  air. 
What  leg  and  fool  he  fans,  what  teeth  and  bair  l** 
So  he,>who  promises  to  guard  the  state. 
The  fods,  the  temples,  and  tk'  hnperial  seal, 
Hakes  every  mortal  ask  hit  fether's  name. 
And  not  less  curions  of  his  mother's  fame. 

'*  And  shall  a  Syria's  son,  like  yoo,  preiwiie 
To  hurl  the  frae-hom  citixene  of  Rome 
From  the  Tarpeiaa  rock's  tremendous  height. 
Or  to  the  hangman  Cadmus  give  their  fate  ?*' 

TtLLfDS. 

My  colleague  sits  below  me  one  degree ; 
For  Kovius,  Olte  my  firtber,  was  mtfde  free. 

NOftiCB. 

Shall  von  for  this  m  true  Messala  seem, 
And  nse  a  Paofus-in  your  own  esteem  i 
But  when  two  hundred  waggntts  crowd  the  street, 
And  three  long  funerals  in  possession  nneet, 
Ileyond  the  flfes  and  home  his  voice  be  raises. 
And  sure  such  stiwngth  of  lungs  a  wondrous  praise 
^  As  for  myself,  M,  mrad-man's  son  oonfest,        [is. 
A  freed-man*s  son,,  the  public  scorn  and  jest. 
That  now  with  yon  I  joy  the  social  hoar. 
That  once  a  Romajt  legion  ownld  my  power; 
But  though  they  envied  my  command  in  war. 
Justly  perhaps,  yet  sure  'tis  different  fSsr 
To  gain  your  friendship,  where  no  servile  art,  • 
Where  only  men  of  medt  claim  a  part 

Nor  yet  to  chance  this  happiness  I  owe  |- 
'  Friendship  like  yours  it  had  not  to  bestow. 
First,  my  best  Viigil,  then  my  Varius  told. 
Among  my  friends  what  character  1  hold : 
When  hitroduc*d,  in  few  and  faltering  words 
(Such  as  an  infant  modesty  aflbrds) 
I  did  not  tell  you  my  descent  was  fnneat, 
Or  that  I  wander'd  round  my  ooontry-seak 
On  a  proud  steed  in  richer  pastures  bred: 
But  whit  iVeally  was,  I  frankly  said. 

Short  was  your  answer,  in  your  usual  strain ; 
(take  my  leave,  nor  wait  on  yoo  again. 
Till,  nine  month*  past,  eogeg^d  and  bid  ta  hoM 
A  place  among  your  nearer  friends  enroll'd. 
An  honour  this,  methioks,  of  nobler  kind. 
That  innoceqt  of  heart  and  pure  of  mind. 
Though  with  no  titled  birth,  I  gain*d  hit  love. 
Whose jo^^ment  can  discem«  whose  choice  approve. 
If  some  lew  venial  foults  deform  my  soui, 
(Like  a  fisk  face,  whet^spotted  with  n  aole). 


If  none  with  avarice  justly  brand  my  fiuii€; 
With  sordidness,  or  de«ds  too  vile  to  name  s 
If  pure  and  innocent:  if  dear  (forgive 
These  little  praises)  to  my  fri^ds  I  lire. 
My  fisther  was  the  caase,  who,  though  maintain*^ 
By  a  lean  farm  but  pooriy,  yet  disdain'd 
The  country  schoolmaster,  to  whose  low  care 
The  mighty  captain  sent  bis  high-bom  heir,    • 
With  satchel,  copy4MX>k,  and  pelf  to  pay 
The  wretched  teacher  on  th'  appointed  diay. 

To  Rome  by  this  bold  fother  was  I  brought. 
To  leara  those  arts  which  weU-bon  yonih  are ' 

taoght. 
So  drest  and  so  attended,  yoo  would  swear 
t  was  some  senator's  expensive  heir : 
Hhnself  my  guardian,  of  unbleoush'd  troth# 
Among  my  tutore  would  attend  mj  youth. 
And  thus  preserv'd  my  chastity  of  mind 
(That  prime  of  virtue  in  its  highest  kind) 
Not  only  pure  from  gnilt,  but  ev'n  thediame 
That  might  with  vile  suspicion  hurt  my  fisme  |   . 
Nor  fear'd  to  be  reproaeh'd,  altbongh  my  fiite 
Should  fix  my  fortune  in  some  meaner  ttate. 
Prom  which  some  trivial  perquisites  arise. 
Or  make  me,  like  hioMelf,  collector  of  excise. 

For  this  my  heart,  for  from  complaimog,  pnys 
A  larger  debt  of  gratitude  and  praise ; 
Nor,  while  ray  senses  holdt  shall  I  repent 
Of  such  a  father,  nor  with  pride  resent. 
As  many  do,  th'  involunt'ry  digrsce. 
Not  to  be  bora  of  an  illustrious'Tace. 
But  not  whh  theirs  my  sentiroenU  agree. 
Or  language ;  for,  if  nature  should  decree. 
That  we  from  any  stated  point  might  live 
Our  former  years,  and  to  our  choice  should  five  - 
The  sires,  to  whom  we  wish'd  to  be  allied. 
Let  others  choose  to  gratify  their  pride^ 
While  I,  contented  with  my  own,  resign 
The  titled  honours  of  an  ancient  line. 
This  may  be  madness  in  the  people's  eyes. 
But,  in  yoor  judgment,  not,  perhaps,  uowtfe  ; 
That  I  refuse  to  bear  the  pomp  of  sUte, 
Uotts'd  and  much  unequal  to  the  weight 

Instant  a  laiger  fortune  must  be  made; 
To  purchase  votes  my  low  addresses  paid  ; 
Whether  a  jaunt  or  journey  I  propose. 
With  me  a  crowd  of  new  companioos  goes. 
While,  anxious  to  complete  a  length  <^  train. 
Domestics,  horses,  chariots,  I  maintain. 
But  now,  as  chance  or  plemre  is  roy  guide. 
Upon  my  bob-tailed  mule  alone  I  ride.  • 

GaU'd  is  his  cropper  with  my  wallet's  weight; 
His  shoulder  sh<ms  bis  rider'^  awkward  seat 
Yet  no  penurious  vilcness  e'er  shall  stain 
My  name,  as  when,  great  pnetor,  with  your  trmiB  • 
Of  five  poor  slaves,  yoo  carry  where  you  dine 
Your  travelling  Utcben,  and  your  flask  of  wine 

Thus  have  I  greater  blessings  in  my  power. 
Than  you,  proud  senator,  and  thousands  more. 
Alone  I  wander,  as  by  fancy  led, 
I  cheapen  herbs,  or  ask  the  price  of  bread  ; 
I  listen,  while  diviners  tell  their  tale. 
Then  homeward  hasten  to  my  frugal  n\eal. 
Herbs,  pulse,  and  pancakes;  each  if  separate 

pUtej 
While  three  domestics  at  my  topper  wait 
A  bowl  on  a  white  marble-table  stands. 
Two  goblets,  and  a  ewer  to  wash  my  hands  ^ 
An  hallow'd  cop  of  true  Campanian  clay. 
Ky  pare  libatkmi  to  the  gods  to  pay. 
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'  then  retiie  to  ret^  nor  anxious  frar 
Before  dread  Manyat  early  to  appear, 
Wboee  Teff  statue  tweart  it  cannot  brook 
The  meanness  of  that  slave-born  judge's  loolu 
I  sleep  till  ten ;  then  take  a  walk,  or  choose   ' 
A  book,  perhaps,  or  trifle  with  the  Muse  ^ 
For  che^ul  exercise  and  manly  toil 
Anoint  my  body  with  the  pliant  oil, 
But  not  with  such  as  Natta's,  w|ian  be  vampi 
His  filthy  limbs,  and  robs  the  public  lamps. 

But  wl)cn  the  Sun  pours  down  his  fiercer  tire. 
And  bids  me  from  the  toilsome  sport  retir^, 
I  baste  to  bathe,  then  decently  rei^ale 
My  craving  stomach  with  a  frugal  meal. 
Enough  to  nourish  nature  for  a  day. 
Then  trifle  my  domestic  boors  away. 

Such  is  the  life  from  had  ambition  free  ; 
6nch  comfort  has  the  man  low-born  like  roe ; 
With  which  ffeel  myself  more  truly  blest. 
Than  if  my  sires  Che  quaestor's  power  posaest. 
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SATIRE  Vll^ 

How  mongrel  Persius,  in  bis  wratbfbl  mood. 
That  outlawed  wretch,  Rupilius  King,  pursn'd 
With  poisonous  filtb,  and  venom  all  his  own. 
To  barbers  and  to  blear-eyed  folk  is  known. 

Persius  had  wealth  by  foreign  traffic  gain'd. 
And  a  vexatious  suit  with  King  maintained. 
Presumptuous,  vain,  and  obstinate  the  wight. 
Conquering  even  King  in  virulence  of  spite : 
In  bitterness  of  speech  outstripped  the  w|nd. 
And  left  the  swift- tongued  Barms  fisr  behind. 

Now  to  the  King  returns  our  wandering  tale. 
When  all  fair  means  of  reconcilement  fail 
(For  men  are  obstinate  when  war's  proclaiqi'd. 
As  they  with  inward  courage  are  inflam'd ; 
When  Hector  and  Achilles  fierce  engaged, 
Dire  was  the  conflict,  and  to  death  they  rag>d  : 
And  why  J  because  the  gallant  thirst  of  fame. 
The  love  of  glory,  was  in  both  extreme. 
But  if  a  quarrel  between  cowards  rise. 
Or  between  chiefs  of  less  heroic  size,  ' 
Glai^cps  to  Diomed  is  fbrc'd  to  yield. 
The  dastard  buys  his  peace,  and  quits  the  field). 

What  time  o'er  Asia  with  pnetorial  sway 
Great  Brutus  rul'd,  began  this  dire  affray. 
Prrsius  and  King,  intrepi<i  pair,  engage; 
(More  equal  champions  hever  mounted  stage) 
An^  now  they  rush  impetuous  into  court. 
Fine  w^s  the  sight,  and  delicate  the  sport. 
Persiiss  begins ;  loud  bursts  of  laughter  rise ; 
He  praises  Brutus,  Brutes,  to  the  skies, 
"  Brutus,  like  Sol,  o'er  Asia  pours  the  day  ;  ■ 
His  friends  are  stare,  and  healthful  is  their  ray, 
Except  the  King ;  he  like  the  dog-«tar  reigns. 
That  dog  of  Heaven,  detested  by  the  swains." 
Thus  rush'd  he  onward  like  a  winter-flood. 
That  tears  its  banks,  and  sweeps  away  the  wted. 

To  this  impetuous  bitterness  of  tide 
The  Kin.;  with  equal  virulence  replied. 
A  vine-dresser  he  was,  of  rustic  tone. 
Whom  oft  thc'traveller  was  forc'd  to  own 
Invincible  ;  with  clamorous  voice  opprest. 
When  "  Cuckow,  cnckow,"  was  the  standing  jest. 

But,  with  Italian  vinegnr  imbued. 
The  squr-^ngued  mongrel  the  di^Hite  rtnewM; 


"  Let  me  conjure  thee,  by  tlM  pmren  dWine, 
Since  'tis  the  glory,  Bnftns,  of  thy  line 
To  slaughter  Khigs,  be  this  thy  floriom  deed, 
That  this  same  King  beneath  tby  TenfaMMe  biMd." 


SATIRE  VUL 

Iitdajrsof  yoveourgodthipgtdod  I 
A  very  worthiest  log  of  wood.  [ 

The  joiner  doubting,  or  to  shape  vt  ( 
Into  a  stool,  or  a  Priapus,  ) 

At  length  reaolv'd,  for  reasoot  wise, 
Into  a  god  to  bid  me  rise ; 
And  now  to  birds  and  thieves  I  stand 
A  teiTour  great.     With  ponderoos  hand,  ' 
And  something  else  as  red  as  scarlet, 
I  fright  away  each  filching  varlet. 
The  biids,  that  view  with  awfnl  dread 
The  reeds,  fast  stuck  into  my  head. 
Par  from  the  garden  take  their  flight. 
Nor  on  the  trees  preauine  to  light. 
In  oofBns  vile  the  herd  of  slaves 
Were  hither  brooght  to  crowd  their  graTCt  ; 
And  once  in  this  deterted  grouqd 
A  common  tomb  the  vulgar  found ; 
Buflbons  and  spendthrifts,  vile  aad-bMe, 
Together  rutted  here  in  peace. 

A  thouptod  fiset  the  front  extends. 
Three  hundred  deep  in  rear  it  benda. 
And  yonder  colitmn  plainly  shows 
No  more  unto  its  heirs  it  goes. 
But  now  we"  breathe  a  purer  air. 
And  walk  the  sunny  terrace  fair. 
Where  once  the  ground  with  bonea  was  white. 
With  bumaq  bones,  a  ghastly  sight ! 

But,  oh  !  nor  thief,  nor  savage  boMt, 
That  ttsM  these  gardens  to.  infest, 
E'ergav^  me  half  such  case  and  pabs 
As  they,  who  turn  poor  people's  brains 
With  venom'd  drugs  and  magic  lay — 
These  I  can  never  fright  away ; 
Por  when  the  beauteous  queen  of  night 
Up-ltfU  her  head  adom'd  with  light. 
Hither  they  coi^e,  pernicious  crones  ! 
To  gather  poisonous  herbs  and  bones. 

Canidia  with  dishevelled  hair 
( Black  was  her  robe,  her  feet  were  bare) 
With  Saguna,  infernal  dame ! 
Her  elder  sister,  bither  came. 
With  yellini,'s  dire  they  fill'd  the  place. 
And  hideous  pale  was  cither's  face. 
Soon  with  their  nails  they  acnip'd  tlie  ground. 
And  fiird  a  magic  trench  profound 
With  a  black  lamb's  thick-streaming  gore. 
Whose  mnmbf  cs  with  their  teeth  they  tore, 
Utat  they  may  charm  the  sprites  to  tcK 
Some  curious  anecdotes  from  Hell. 

The  beldan)s  then  two  figures2brougbt : 
Of  wool  and  wax  the  forms  were  wrought^; 
The  woollen  was  erect  and  tall, 
Attd  scourg'd  the  waxen  image  small. 
Which  in  a  suppliant,  servile  mood 
With  dying  air  just  gasping  stood.  . 

On  Hecate  one  beldam  calls; 
The  other  to  the  Furies  bawls. 
While  serpents  crawl  along  the  ground. 
And  hell  born  bitches  howl  around. 
The  blushing  Moon,  to  shun  the  sigbt^ 
Behind  a  tomb  withdraw  her  lif  bt^ 
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Oh !  iff  li«»  auty ra^raM  shed 
Their  ordare  on  my  «aored  head  1 
May  thittves  And  pnNttitatet  and  ml^et   ' 
Qeoeatb  mj  note  erect  a  Jakes !. 

Not  to  he  tedkrai,  or  repeat 
How  6ats  and  sharpe  In  «OQCtMt  tneett 
With  which  the  gho«ts  and  hags  loaiatolB 
A  dialogue  of  paMiii;  ttraid ; 
Or  how,  to  hide  the  tooth  of  ffiake 
And  beard  of  wolf,  the  giooiul  they  break; 
Or  how  the  fire  of  mapc  ieix*d 
The  waxen  form,  and  how  it  Uaz'd; 
Mark !  how  my  veofaaiioe  I  pQ|su'4.  . 
For  aU  1  beaid,  for  all  I  Tiew'd. 

Loud  as  a  Uaddef  bursls  iu  wio^ 
Dreadful  1  thmider'd  from  behfi|d. 
To  town  they  msaaper'd  itruck  with  fei||^ 
This  lost  her  teeth,  aad  that  hor  hair. 
They  dropped  the  hnweleU  from  their  ^rm% 
Their  incantatkiiis,  hcrhs,  aad  cbanas) 
Whoe'er  had  seen  them  in  their  iight. 
Had  bant  with  laofhing  at  the  sigbl. 


SATIRE  IX. 

MtJsiifO,  «  wWt,  on  this  and  that, 
8ach  trifles,  as  I  knoir  not  what. 
When  late  the  street  1  sanotarW  thfongl^ 
A  wight,  whose  name  1  hardly  knew. 
Approaching  pertiy  makes  ine  stand. 
And  thus  accosts  roe,  hand  m  hand  r 
"  Bx^  do  yon  do,  my  sweetest  man  V* 
Quoth  !,  **  As  well  as  mortal  can, 
And  my  best  irtshes  yonrs  •*'— •j^  ^«        . ,, 
Would  follow— ••  What'f  yow  w|ll  wi|h  mel»? 
••  That  one  of  your  profound  dtscerahig 
Should  know  me  :  Pm  a  man  of  learning*"-^ 
"  Why,  then,  be  suffe  upon  that  score 
You  merit  my  regard  the  more.** 
Impatient  to  discard  the  fop, 
One  while  I  run,  another  stop, 
And  whisper,  at  he  presses  near. 
Some  nothing  in  my  swvant's  car. 

But  while  at  every  pore  I  sweated. 
And  thus  in  mnttering  silence  fretted-- 
*<  Bolanus,  happy  in  a  skull 
Of  proof,  impenetiji^lir  <^""»,^ 

0  for  a  portion  of  thy  bmins!"— 
He  on  the  town  and  streets  and  lanet 
His  prating,  pTaishig  Ulcnt  tfied. 
And,  when  I  answef'd  not,  hf  mcd, 

"  Aye,  'tip  too  plain ;  jda  can't  deceive  me^ 
Yon  miserably  wish  to  leave  ma. 
But  I  shall  never  quH  you  |o  t 
Command  me— whither  would  you  go?»'-^ 
*«  You  do  me  honour— but,  in  short, 
•^ere»s  not  the  least  occasion  fort. 

1  visit  one" — to  cut  the  strife— 

•*  You  never  saw  hhn  in  your  life ; 
KoT  would  I  lend  you  snob  a  round-* 
He  lives  above  a  mile  of  ground 
Beyond  the  Tiber."--"  Never  ti|]1$ 
Of  distance,  for  I  Ipve  a  walk. 
J  ne\er  have  the  lean  enjoyihent 
In  idleness  J  I  want  emjjloymctit. 
C<»me  on ;  f  must  and  will  attend    . 
Yotir  person  to  your  journey's  ei^.** 
Like  vicious  ass,  that  fk«ttit|g  bean 


A  wicked  load,  I  h«ng  my  i 


While  he,  renewing  his  civllitleVp 
**  If  well  I  know  my  own  abifitie^. 
Not  Yiscas,  though  your  Iriend  of  yofiy 
Not  Vfxiuii  could  engage  you  more; 
For  who  can  write  melraious  lays 
With  greater  elegance  or  ease  ? 
Who  mcfycs  with  smoother  |prace  hii  limba 
While  through  the  macy  danpa  he  ywims  f 
Besides,  I  sin|  to  thai  degree, 
Hermopenea  might  eqyy  me." 

**  Uare  you  no  mother,  sister,  friends, 
Whose  welfore  on  your  health  depends  }^'-s 
**  ^qt  one ;  I  saw  them  all  by  turns 
l^ecurely  satUed  in  tbetr  nms.^^ 
Thrice  happy 'they,  secure  from  pain  1 
And  1  thy  victim  now  remain : 
Dispatch  me ;  for  my  gqody*nnna 
Early  presaged  this  heavy  purse : 
She  oonn'd  it  by  the  sieve  and  sheari^ 
And  iioif  it  falls  up<m  my  ears— 
Nor  poison  fell,  wttn  ruin  stor'd. 
Nor  horrid  point  of  hostile  swofd. 
Nor  pleurisy,  nor  asthma  oongb. 
Nor  cripple-gput,  shi^U  out  him  off: 
A  noisy  tongue^  and  ^bblh»  breath, 
Shall  tease  and  talk  my  child  to  deal 


But  if  ha  would  afert  his  fate, 
Wlieo  be  arrives  at  man*s.estaie. 
Let  him  avoid,  as  he  would  hai^nq^ 
Yoor  folks  loqg-wiaded  hi  harangni^, 

We  oame  to  Vesta's  about  ten. 
And  he  was  boiiad  in  pa^fson  then 
To  stand  a  suit,  or  by  the  laws    , 
H^  m^  ba?^  forfeited  his  causa. 
**  Sir,  if  you  iQve  me,  step  asido 
A  little  into  court,'*  be  cried. 
'<  If  I  Ha^  stand  it  out,"  quoth  1, 
"  Or  know  the  practiqa,  let  me  die : 
Besidas,  I  am  oblig*!!  to  go 
Precisely  to  the  plaoe  you  kno.if.''«« 
*' f  am  divided  irhat  to  do, 
Whether  to  le^ve  my  cause,  Cf  yoo."-r 
'*  Sir«  I  hfiaech  you,  spare  your  pains. 
Your  humble  serfai>t.— "  By  no  means.** 
I  follow,  for  be  leads  the  wa^^  { 
'Tis  death;  but  captives  must  obe^, 

Then  ha  renews  his  plaguy  strain,  as 
"  Aow  stands  your  friendship  with  Mascena^  r^ 
For  friendfbips,  he  contracts  but  few. 
And  shows  in  that  his  judgment  true.— ^ 
"  Commend-me  to  your  brother-baid, 
Ko  man  has  play'd  a  surer  caixL 
But  yov  should  have  a  man  pf  art ;] 
One  who  might  act  ai|  under-paru ' 
If  you  wci;e  pleas'd  to  recommend 
The  man  I  mention,  to  your  friendy 
Sir,  may  I  never  see  the  light 
But  you  shall  rout  your  ri^Us  quke  V* 

'*  We  live  not  thefs^  asyou^pposaw 
On  suck  precarious  tefms  as  tbosa.x 
No  fejnily  was  aver  purer ; 
From  sock  infections  ^ne  securer. 
It  never  hurts  me  in  the  least, 
Thatooe  excels  in  wealth,  or  taste; 
Each  person  thereof  oourae  inberits 
A  place  pmportion'd  to  his  merits.-* 
*'  'Tb  wonderful  1  aad,  to  be  briel, 
A  tiihig  almost  beyond  belief"— 
"  But,  whether  you  believe  ar  no^ 
The  outlier  ia  ciactly  aa." 
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**  This  adds  but  fuel  to  the  fire» 

The  more  yoa  kindk  my  dcthre 

To  kiM  b»  hand,  and  pay  my  coort."-^ 

'*  Assail,  and  yoa  shall  Uhe  the  fort. 

Such  is  the  rigour  of  your  wit, 

And  be  is  one  that  can  submit; 

The  first  attack  is  therefore  nice. 

The  matter  is  to  break  the  ioe." 

'*  I  shan't  be  wanting  there,"  he  qried, 

"  ril  bribe  his  servants  to  nfy  sid^e; 

To  day  shut  out,  still  onward  press. 

And  watich  the  seasons  of  access; 

In  private  haunt,  in  public  meet, 

Salute,  escort  him  through  the  street 

There*s  nothing  gotten  in  this  life 

Without  a  world  of  toil  and  strife!" 

While  thus  he  racks  my  tortured  ears, 
A  much-lovM  friend  qf  mine  appears, 
Aristius  Fusqus,  9tm  who  knew 
My  sweet  companion  through  and  through. 
We  stop,  exchanging  *'  so  and  so :" 
•*  Whence  come,  and  whither  do  yqu  go?" 

I  then  began  in  wbful  wise 
To  nod  my  head,  distort  my  eyes. 
And  pull  his  renegade  sleeve, 
'That  he  would  grant  me  a  reprieve; 
But  he  was  absept  all  the  while. 
Malicious  with  a  leering  smile. 

Provoked  at  his  dissimulation, 
I  burst  with  spleen  and  indignation. 
**  I  know  not  what  you  had  to  tell 
In  private."-?-'*  I  remember  well: 
But  shall  a  day  of  business  choose, 
This  is  t^e  sabbath  of  the  Jews ; 
You  would  not  thus  q^end  the  le%them 
Curtail'd  assemblies  of  the  brethren"— 
*'  I  have  no  scruples,  by  your  leave. 
On  that  account"—"  But,  sir,  I  hafe^ 
I  am  a  little  superstitious. 
Like  many  of  the  crowd  capricious  x 
Fornve  me,  if  it  be  a  cringe, 
And  I  shall  talk  another  time"— 

Oh !  that  so  blac^  a  sun  should  rise ! 
Away  the  cruel  creature  flies. 
And  leayes  me  panting  for  my  life 
Aghast  beneath  the  butcher's  knife. 

At  la^t,  by  special  act  of  grace, 
The  plaintiff  meets  him  foce  to  face. 
And  bawls  as  (pud  as  he  could  bellow: 
*'  Ha!  whither  now,  thou  vilest  fellow ?»» 
"  Sir,  will  you  witness  to  my  capture?** 
I  signified,  I  would,  with  rapture; 
And  then,  to  magnify  thfi  sport. 
He  drags  my  prattler  into  o^urt; 
And  thus,  amidst  the  noi^e  and  rabble, 
Apollo  sav'd  me  in  the  squabblfv 


SATIRE  X. 

Yss,  I  did  say,  Lucilius'  veises  roil'd 
In  ruder  style  precipitately  bold; 
Who  reads  Lncilius  with  so  fond  an  ere. 
Partially  fond,  who  c^  this  charge  deny  ? 
But,  that  with  wit  he  lash'd  a  vicious  age. 
He's  frankly  prais'd  io  the  same  equal  page. 
Should  I  grant  more,  I  may  as  well  admit 
Laberius'  forces  elegantly  writ 

'Tis  not  enough  a  bursting  laugh  to  raise^ 
Yet  e'en  tfait  taicdt  mty  deienre  hi  praii«| 


Concise  your  diction ;  let  your  leuft  be  dear* 

Nor  with  a  weight  of  woids  fotigue  the  ear. 

Now  chatigi:  from  frave  to  ^ay  widi  rtadf  art» 

Nciw  pJay  tht^  oratoi'^s  or  pc«t*j$  pirt; 

In  mitlery  aAsume  a  ptyet  air, 

IKscreiHly  hide  3'ouT  atrength,  your  vigour  spate. 

For  ridicule  fthall  frt'qijomiy  prerait^ 

Ati^l  cut  the  knot,  vhcn  i^ravcr  treaaoos  faiL 

Tlif  ancient  writers  of  the  comic  stage 
Our  imitation  here  may  «el|  engage. 
Though  read  tiot  by  Tis^Jlius^  smooth  of  focCj 
Or  yomlt^r  ape,  of  horribly  grimace, 
CalvuE^  OntuUns  better  tiiit  tbi?ir  tepi). 
Who**  waDtoD  song*  they  ch*nt  In  tuneful  strain. 

But  yt't  a  mighty  ft^at  it  must  he  tbciiight — 
**  Hi»  motley  pAgK  wjtli  Gre«k  ^nd  tattn's  wr>iigbt ! '' 
BtuckhcaJs  \  wh^r  tbitik  it  wonderful  or  hard^ 
So  oft  petfotrm'd  by  yonder  Rbodian  bard. 

'*  Hilt  languages  eacb  other  may  refine 
(A«  C  111  an  £ofleni  the  Fal^^rnian  wine) 
At  Itast  hi  Terse,"     But  say,  my  rhyming  friendi 
Wtre  yon  that  thitF  Pctillius  to  defend. 
While  othtr  lawyers  sweated  m  the  cauae^ 
And  ur^'d  in  jnire  Lalinity  tfae  laws: 
tVhile  irondering  crowdt  upon  their  language 

Would  you,  forgetful  of  your  native  tongue^ 
In  foreign  vords  and  broken  phr^tf^a  itpeakt 
The  balf-^rm'^d  Jargon  of  a  mongrel  Greek  ? 

hi  Latiutn  l>orn,  I  <jnce  propoa'd  to  write 
Some  Grecian  verttclea :  in  deep  of  night 
(When  dreams,  they  lay,  are  true)  Rome^s  fiwn* 

der  rose. 
And  awful  spake,  "  You  may  ai  well  prop<]Se 
To  carry  timber  to  a  %ood>  as  throng 
The  crowded  writers  of  the  Greeian  song," 

Let  aiveKjr}^  Fuiiyg  on  th^  affrtghted  stage 
Mnrder  poor  Memnon^  or  in  mttddy  rage 
Describe  the  head  of  K  bine;  i  a  id  to  vein 
I  write,  what  never  «hall  presume  to  gain 
The  pri;:e,  vhere  Melius  high  io  judgment  ills 
To  hear  the  hbonts  of  eontending  wits ; 
Or  whert;  the  people  with  applauding  handi 
The  well-n  roug^ht  scene  n  peatedly  demnndts* 

Of  all  mankind^  in  tight  and  easy  vein 
Fundaniu^  best  can  paint  the  comic  scene^ 
The  wily  harlot,  and  the  slarc^  nvho  joi% 
To  wiptr  the  miser  of  bis  darUcig  coin* 
Pollio  ill  pure  lambie  numbers  sings 
The  tr,iLif^  decdi  of  ii(*roes  rind  of  Kings  j  ^ 

While  Varius  ill  bublimfi  and  aidcnt  vein 
Supports  the  grandeur  of  the  epic  straja. 
On  Virgil  all  the  rural  Muses  smile, 
Smootl)  flow  his  lines,  and  elegant  bis  style. 
S"tire  alone  remain'd,  no  easy  atram, 
Which  Vaqo.  ^nd  some  others,  tried  in  vain. 
While  I,  perhaps,  soom  slight  success  may  claim, 
Though  fiir  inferiQjr  to  th'  inventor's  fame: 
Vor  from  his  head  shalt  I  ^.11^,1^.^  u,  ^ .^r 
That  sat'Ted  w^^atb,  be  well  deservt^  to  wear, 

I  said,  his  vene  in  muddy  rapture  flowi. 
And,  more  his  errQMri!  tha^  his  bec^utJes  shows  | 
But,  prithee,  yoii  that  boast  a  ctitic'ii  name/ 
Don*t  you  sometimes  the  migbty  Homer  blatna? 
Does  not  Lncilius,  tboitgh  fjfgt^ntle  ^ctitiiOp 
Correct  ev*n  Accius,  and  reliiTDx  l^'m  s<spoB  ? 
And  in  his  pleaaantry  M  Eimiui  rsit<?, 
When  his  dull  hnes  want  dignity  and  wel|^t ' 
Yet,  when  he  spealu  of  his  owu  right  to  JHm^ 
CoQfeaus  (raoktjf  thetf  suponof  cltj^t. 
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What  tb«o  forbids  our  equal  n|fbt  to  }fnqw 
Why  hit  own  verses  inharmoniotis  Aqw  ? 
Or  whether  in  his  sabject  lies  the  fault. 
Or  in  himself,  that  they're  not  higher  wroufb^. 
Than  if  the  art  of  verse  werp  to  conpne 
In  ten  low  feet  a  cold,  dull  length  of  line. 
Content  his  rhyming  Ulents  to  display 
In  twiee  an  huMdred  verses  twice  a  day. 
Such,  CateluS,  thy  rapidity  of  song. 
Which  like  a  fbaroing  river  pour'd  along, 
Whose  f  olum'd  works  (if  Fame  be  not  a  liar) 
Kindled  around  thy  corpde  the  fufieral  fire. 

Lodlius  ralKes  with  politer  ease 
Than  »U  the  rhyming  tribe  of  ancient  days, 
Nay  more  correct  than  him  (I  frankly  pwp) 
Who  form'd  this  kind  of  yersc,  to  Greece  ^n|ulQwa : 
Yet,  were  he  fated  to  the  present  age. 
He  sure  had  blotted  the  redqudant  page; 
Prun'd  all  luxuriant  excellence  a«ay. 
And,  while  he  iabo^r'4  o'er  tb*  instructive  lay, 
WoiUd  often  scratch  his  bead  in  dull  despair. 
And  to  the  quick  bis  nails  bemusing  ^r. 

Would  you  a  reader**  just  esteem  engage  I 
Correct  with  frequent  fare  tb©  blotted  page  j 
KoV  strive  the  wond^  of  the  crowd  to  raise. 
But  the  few  better  judges  learn  to  please^ 
Be  thine,  fbud  mi^man,some  vile  school  to  choose. 
Where,  tp  reppat  the  labpurs  of  youf  Mu|e, 
While  I,  like  ^iss*4  Arbuscula  unaw'd, 
Despise  the  vulgar,  since  the  kn^hU  applaud 

Say,  shall  that  bug  Pantilius  move  my  spleen? 
Shall  I  be  tortur'd,  when  a  wretch  obscene. 
Or  fbolbb  Fannius,  for  a  sordid  treat 
With  "sweet  Tigellius,  shall  my  verses  rate? 
Let  Plotius,  Varius,  and  Mecenas  deign 
With  Virgil,  Valgius,  to  approve  my  strain; 
Ifit  godd  pctayius  even  endure  my  lays ; 
Let  FnsciM  r^,  and  either  Viscus  praise ; 
Let  me,  with  no  mean  arts  tp  pqrct^iise  fame, 
PolUo,  Messala,  and  his  brother  lyunf  | 
Let  tebnius  and  Servius  be  my  own, 
And  Pumius,  for  a  critic's  candour  known ; 
Among  tjny  learned  friends  are  many  more, 
,  Whose' names  I  pass  in  modest  filence  o'er: 
These  I  can  wish  to  smile;  ei^oy  their  praise; 
Hope  to  delight,  and  grieve  if  I  displease. 
Begone,  Demetrius,  to  thy  Ipvesome  ^in 
Of  minstrel^cholart,  #nd  in  sighing  strain* 
With  soft  Heraiogcnes  t|iete  rbyme«  deplore-— 
Basle,  bo^,  transcribe  me  this  one  latire  more. 


SATIMBSi 
aooK  II. 

SATIRE  L 

I^oKaci.     TBUATiyS. 


•  THOATfUS. 

WHte  BO  mot% 

■oaAou 
What!  give  the  dear  delight  of  aevibbliofo^r 

T»ESATIP|. 

Yefc 

,     BOtACS* 

Let  me  difs  but  your  advioe  were  best^ 
But,  sir,  I  cannot  sleep;  I  cannot  rest. 

TRBBATIVS. 

Swim  o'er  the  Tiber,  if  vou  want  to  sleep, 
Or  the  dull  sense  in  t'pther  )>oUle  steep ; 
If  you  mus|  write,  to  Caesar  tune  your  lays. 
Indulge  your  genius,  and  your  fbctnne  raise* 

H0RACS> 

Oh !  were  I  equal  to  the  glorious  theme. 
Bristled  with  spears  his  iron  war  should  gleam  3 
A  thousaokt  darts  should  pierce  the  hardy  Gau\, 
And  from  his  horse  the  wounde^  Pl^^thian  fall* 


Thsm  arc,  to  whom  too  poignant  I  Appear ; 
Beyond  the  1  aws  of  Satire  too  severe. 
My  litfiefi  are  weak,  unslnew'd,  otherrsay-^ 
**  A  n\^  might  spin  a  thousand  socb  a  day.*^ 
What  shall  I  do,  .Trebatiua  K 


Then  give  his  peiipeful  virtues  forth  to  hmty 
His  fortitude  and  justice  be  your  theme; 


Yes,  I  will  hold' the  daring  theme  in  viev. 
Perhaps  hereafter  your  advice  pursue. 
But  CsBsar  never  will  your  Flaccus  hear; 
A  languid  panegyric  hurts  his  ear. 
Too  strongly  guarded  from  the  poet's  lay^ 
He  ipums  the  flatterer,  and  his  saucy  praise. 

TIlSBA'qilS. 

Bett^  even  thb,  than  cruelly  de£sroe. 
And  point  buflbpns  and  villains  out  by  nai|M, 
Sure  to  be  hated  even  by  those  yon  spare. 
Who  hau  in  just  propoction  a^  tbey  fear. 

KosAca. 
Tell  roe,  Trebatia^  are  not  all  mankind 
To  different  plefMitpes,  di£Rsrent  whims  incttnM  I 
Millonius  dances  when  his  head  groita  ligbt. 
And  the  dim  lamp  shines  double  to  his  si^t. 
The  twin-bom  brothers  in  their  iports  divide; 
Pollux  lovsf  \if3^\fg ;  Castor  joys  to  ride. 
Indulge  me'tlien  in  thb  my  sole  delight, 
Like  great  and  gpod  Luciliut  let  roe  write* 

Behold  biro  firankly  to  his  bopk  impart. 
As  to  a  friend,  the  secreti  of  6is  heart : 
To  write  was  ^  hit  aim,  too  beedless  hard! 
And  well  or  iU,  unworthy  his  regard. 
Hence  the  old  man  stands  open  to  your  view. 
Though  with  a  careless  hand  the  piece  he  drew. 

His  steps  I  follow  in  pursuit  of  fame. 
Whether  Lucania  or  Appolia  claim 
The  honour  of  ray  birth ;  for  on  the  lands,    • 
By  Samnites  once  p^MsesI,  Yenusium  «Undy. 
A  forward  barrier,  as  old  tales  relate^ 
To  stop  tbe  course  of  war,  and  guard  the  states . 

Let  this  digression.  V  it  may,,  succe*^— ^ 
No  honest  man  shall  by  my  satire  bleed ; 
It  guards  Die  like  a  sword,  ^hd  safe  it  lies 
Within  the  sheath,  till  riUains  round  me  rise. 

I>rea4  King  and  Father  of  the  morUl  race,     . 
Behold  tne,  hanoless  bard,  how  fond  of  peace.l 
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A|id  may  nt\  kii^dit  of  miaehief-inakin|  steel 
In  rust,  eternal  ruit,  thy  reogeance  fet\ ! 
But  wha  provokes  me,  or  attacks  my  fisme, 
*'  Better  not  touch  me,  friend,"  1  loud  exclajtJf^, 
His  eyes  shall  weep  the  folly  of  his  tongue. 
By  laughing  crowds  in  rueful  ballad  sang. 

Th'  informer  Cervius  threatens  witk  the  laws ; 
Turius  your  judge,  you  surely  lose  your  cause : 
Are  you  the  object  of  Canidja's  bate  ? 
Drugs,  poisons,  incantatioos,  are  your  fate: 
For  powerful  Nature  to  her  creatures  shows 
Witji  various  arms  tp  terrify  their  foes. 
The  wolf  with  teeth,  the  bull  with  boms  can  figbt ; 
Whence,  but  from  instinct,  and  an  inward  ligh^  ? 
His  loog-livM  mother  trusts  to  Sccva's  care-^ 

TtlBATIUS, 

No  deed  of  blood  bis  pious  band  oguld  dare. 


The  formal  process  shall  be  tqm'd  to  sport, 
Ajid  you  dismist  with  bonoor  by  tb<B  ooprt. 


Wondrous  indeed !  tbat  bulls  ne'er  strive  to  bite, 
Nor  wolves  with  desperate  boms  engage  in  6ght 
No  mother's  blood  the  gentle  Scsva  spills, 
But  witb  a  draught  of  boney'd  poison  kills. 

Then,  whether  age  my  peaceful  hours  attend. 
Or  Death  hb  sable  pinions  round  roe  bend : 
Or  rich,  or  poor :  at  Rome ;  to  exile  driven  i 
Whatever  lot  by  powerful  Fate  »  giyeo  t 
Yet  write  I  will 

TMBATIUS. 

O  boy,  thy  fate  is  sped. 
And  short  thy  days.     Some  lord  shall  strike  thee 
With  free^inrg  look—  ,  [dead 

BORACB. 

What !  in  bis  bones^  page 
"^lien  good  Lucilius  lash'd  a  vicious  age. 
From  conscious  villains  tore  the  mask  away. 
And  strippM  them  naked  to  the  glare  of  day. 
Were  Lqel|uf  or  hh  friend  (whose  glorious  name 
From  cooquer'd  Carthage  deathless  rose  to  fsme) 
Were  ^|iey  d)splt»s*d,  wl)cn  villains  and  their 

crimes 
Were  covered  o'er  wjtb  iof|my  and  rhymies  } 
The  factious  deqifagqgue  he  ma(|e  hjs  prize, 
And  durst  the  people  tribe  by  tribe  chastise  ; 
Yet  true  to  virtue,  aqd  to  vift»je*s  frjeod|, 
To  them  alone  with  reverence  he  beqds; 
When  Scipio's  virtue,  and,  pf  mjlder  veiq. 
When  Lslius'  wisdom,  from  the  busy  scene, 
And  crowd  of  life,  the  vulgar  and  the  great. 
Could  with  their  favourite  satirist  retreat. 
Lightly  they  lau^hM  at  many  an  idle  jest. 
Until  their  frugal  feast  of  herbs  was  drest. 

What  though  witb  great  Lucilius  I  disclaim 
All  saucy  rivaUhip  of  birth  or  fame. 
Spite  of  l^erself  even  Envy  roust  confess. 
That  I  the  friea&Lip  of  the  great  possess. 
And,  if  she  dare  attempt  roy  honest  fame. 
She'll  break  her  teeth  against  my  solid  name. 
This  is  my  plea }  on  this  I  fe^t  my  cause — 
What  says  niy  counsel,  learned  in  the  laws  ? 

TaEBATTUS. 

Your  case  is  clearer ;  yet,  let  me  advise  ; 
For  sad  mishaps  from  ignorance  arise. 
Behold  the  pains  and  penalties  decreed 
To  libellert— 

-  HORACB. 

To  libellers  indeed. 
But  If  with,  tryth  his  characters  be  drawB        ^ , 
£?en  CsBsar  sball  support  the  poaVi  cause  ; 


SATIRE  IL 

W«AT,  and  how  great  the  virtue,  friends,  to  live 
On  what  the  gods  with  frugal  bounty  give, 
(Nor  are  they  mine,  hot  sage  Ofellus'  rules, 
Of  ippther-wit,  ai^  wisa  without  the  schools) 
Come  learn  with  me,  but  learn  before  ye  dine. 
Ere  with  luxurious  pomp  tha  table  shine ; 
Ere  yet  its  madding  splendours  are  displajr'd. 
That  dull  the  sense,  and  the  wea](  mind  mislead* 
'*  Yet  why  before  ifedine?"  Pll  tell  ye,  friends, 
A  judge,  when  brib'd,  but  ill  to  truth  attends. 
Pursue,  the  cbate :   th'  umnanag'd  coorKT 
rein: 
Or,  if  the  Roman  war  ill  suit  thy  vein 
To  Grecian  revels  form'd,  at  tennis  play. 
Or  at  the  manly  discus  waste  the  day ; 
With  vigour  hurl  it  through  the  yielding  air 
(The  sport  shall  make  the  labour  less  severe) ; 
11iei|,  when  the  loathings,  that  from  surfeitf  riitf 
Are  quelPd  by  toil,  a  boniely  meal  despise ; 
Then  the  Faleraiao  grape  with  pride  dischum. 
Unless  with  honey  we  correct  its  flame. 

Your  butler  strolls  abroad ;  the  wintered  sea 
Defends  its  fish ;  but  yoo  can  well  allay 
The  stomach's  angry  roar  with  bread  and  sali-^ 
Whence  can  this  rise  ?  you  ask;  from  whence  the 
In  you  consists  the  pleasure  of  the  treat,      [foult ; 
Not  in  the  price  or  flavour  of  the  meat 
Let  exereise  give  relish  to  the  dish. 
Since  nor  the  various  luxuries  of  fish. 
Nor  foreign  wild-fowl  cap  delight  the  pale, 
Surfeit-swoln  guest ;  yet  I  diall  ne'er  prevail 
To  make  our  men  of  taste  a  pullet  chooae, 
And  the  gay  peacock  with  its  trahn  refuse ; 
For  the  rare  bird  at  mighty  price  is  boM, 
And  lo!  what  wonders  from  its  tail  unfold! 
But  can  these  whims  a  higher  gusto  raise,  ^ 

Unless  you  eat  the  plumage  that  you  praise? 
Or  do  its  glories,  when  *tis  boiPd,  remain  } 
No ;  *tis  th*  unequalled  beauty  of  its  train 
Deludes  your  eye,  and  charms  jrou  to  the  fewt. 
For  hens  and  peacocks  are  alike  in  taste. 

But  say,  by  what  discernment  are  you  taught  ' 
To  know,  that  this  voracious  pike  was  caught 
Where  the  full  river*s  lenient  waters  glide, 
Or  where  the  bridges  break  the  rapid  tide : 
In  the  mid  ocean,  or  where  Tiber  pays 
With  broader  course  his  tribute  to  the  seas  } 
Madly  yon  praise  the  mullet's  three  pomid 
weight. 
And  3^  you  stew  it  piece-meal  ere  you  eat; 
Your  eye  deceives  you ;  wherefore  else  dislike 
The  natural  greatness  of  a  full-grown  pike. 
Yet  in  a  mullet  so  much  joy  express  ? 
**  Pikes  are  by  nature  large,  and  mullets  lest.'* 

'-'  Give  me,'*  the  harpy-throated  glutton  cries, 
"  In  a  large  dish  a  mullet's  largest  sise :" 
Descend,  ye  southern  winds,  propitious  baste. 
And  dress  bis  dainties  for  this  man  of  taste. 
And  yet  it  needs  not ;  for  when  such  excte 
Shall  his  o*er  jaded  appetite  oppress. 
The  new-caught  turbot's  tainted  ere  he  eat. 
And  bitter  herbs  are  a  delicious  treat. 

But  still  some  ancient  poverty  remains  j 
The  egg  and  olive  yet  a  piaoe  I 
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Of  a  whole  stucipQcm  damn'd  a  prastor't  name.  . 

pid  ocean  thf  i^  n  tmaller  turtwt  yield  ? 
The  toweling  ftork  did  onoe  in  Mfety  build 
Her  ainr  nesty  nor  Wat  the  tarbot  caaght, 
<tlll  jroor  great  pretor  better  precepts  tanght. 

Tell  U^epiy  that  roasted  oofmoraDts  ara  a  feast» 
Oar  dqci|e  youth  obey  tl^e  man  of  taste  i 
But  lap  Ofellos  mar|LS  a  decent  metti 
A  sonud  and  a  firunl  meal  between ; 
Por  a  profuse  e^q^i^  in  vain  yon  46111I9 
If  into  sordid  ^farice  you  run. 

ATidienaf,  f^o  |)y  public  funa 
Was  called  the  dog,  and  mepted  the  name. 
Wild  oonlelsy  oUvts  five  ypus  old,  dcfonrtd, 
Kor,  till  bis  wlnt  was  tum^df  Ifk  pure  {(batioiit 

PQcur'dt 
When  Dqb'd  m  white  l^e  n^aifc'd  with  t^ftal  mirth 
His  day  oif  marriage,  or  hk  bov  qf  oirth, 
IhNB  hip  one  boitM,  of  some  two  jpound  weight. 
With  oil,  of  eieciable  stench,  leplete. 
With  bis  own  hand  he  dropp*d  his  cabbage  o'e(^ 
But  spar'd  his  oldest  TinQgar  no  |poce» 

Bow  sh«ll  the  wise  decide,  tiios  urg'd  btitweefi 
Hm  prQveib's  raveniiig  wolf  i|pd  dog  obaoene? 
Let  him  nevoid  the  equal  wsietchednen 
Of  sordid  filth,  or  pvodigal  eaccess; 
Kor  his  poor  sla:res  like  old  Albncios  rate. 
When  h^  gives  oideii  iioir  some  curious  $s^: 
HbrjB^  lil^KaviQs,  oarelessly  uncleup. 
Bis  goesli  vith  greasy  water  calertab. 

This  too  is  Tile.  Mow  mark,  what  bUfsiags  Aow 
fhNB  temperate  medt!  and  ihrst,  thq^  can  be- 


That  prime  of  bkssSngs,  h^tfi;  lor  you'll  conto 
That  Tarions  meals  the  stomach  must  oppress. 
If  yon  reflect  how.li^it,  how  well  vo^  were. 
When  plain  and  dimple  was  yow  cheerful  fture; 
Bot  roast,  and  bflU'd,  when  yon  promiscuous  eat. 
When  fowl  and  sheU4hh  In  oonftiskm  meet, 
fiwaets,  tnm'd  to  eboler,  with  cold  phlegm  afigage. 
And  oitU  war  in  the  radL*d  stomacji  wagn^ 

Behol4  bow  pale  the  sated  gaests  ansa 
From  suppers,  puuled  with  Tariaties  ; 
The  body  too,  with  yesterday^  exc^ 
Buithan'dand  tir'd,  shall  the  pure  soul  deppssi; 
Weigh  down  this  portion  of  c^leitial  birth, 
ThisbfeathofOod,  and  fls  it  to  the  earth. 

Who  down  to  sleep  from  a  short  supper  Ues^  . 
Can  to  the  next  day*s  buiinass  vigonms  riaa. 
Or  jovial  wander  (when  the  circling  year 
Brings  back  some  festal  day)  to  better  cheer. 
Or  when  his  wasted  strength  be  would  restore. 
When  years  approach,  and  age's  ieeble  hour 
A  softer  treatment  claim.    But  if  in  prime 
Of  youth  and  health  yon  take  before  your  lime 
The  Immriesof  lifo,  where  is  their  aid 
When  age  or  sickness  shall  your  strength  invade } 

Our  lathers  lov'd  (and  yet  they  had  a  nose) 
A  tainted  boar ;  but  I  believe  they  choae 
The  mouldy  fragments  with  a  friend  to  eat. 
Rather  than  eat  it  whole  themselves,  and  sweet 
Oh !  that  the  earth,  when  vigorous  and  young, 
Bad  borne  me  thn  heroic  race  among ! 

Do  you  the  voice  of  Fame  with  pleasure  hear  ? 
(Sweeter  than  verse  it  charms  the  hnman  ear)  * 
Behold,  what  infomy  and  ruin  rise 
From  a  large  dish,  where  the  large  turbot  lies ! 
Your  friends,  your  neighbours  all  your  folly  hate, 
^on  hate  yourieU;  io  viJB|  and  cunt  your  fotc^ 


When,  though  you  wish  for  4flath,yon  want  tibapdV 
To  purchase  even  a  rope  to  bang  yourself. 

**  These  precefMs  well  may  wretched  Tf»nsia0 
But  why  to  me?  So  large  is  my  estate,        [rater  » 


tin  de^ 


myestai 
And  such  an  ample  revenue  it  brings 
To  satiate  ^ven  the  avarice  of  kings.* 
Then  wby  qot  better  use  this  pcQud  < 
Of  worthlesi  wealth  ?    Wby  lives  in 
A  man  unworthy  to  be  poor,  or  wby 
The  temples  of  t|ie  gods  in  ruiqs  lie  ? 
Why  not  of  such  a  masqr  treasure  spar^ 
To  thy  dear  ooontiy,  wntch,  a  moderate  shave  9 
Shalt  thou  aloqe  00  chai^  of  fortune  know  r 
Thou  fot^re  Ung^ter  to  thy  deadliest  foe ! 

Butvho^  with  consdows  spirit  self  eecura» 
A  change  of  fortune  better  sha|l  endure } 
He,  who  with  such  variety  )tf  food 
Pampers  his  pasrioos,  and  htflames  bia  hiodd^  « 
Or  he,  conlroted  with  hia  lit|le  store, 
And  wisely  oantfoaa  of  the  ftithm  hoer, 
Whd  in  t^  time  of  peace  witii  pendant  cam 
Shall  for  tb*  oxtremit;eaof  war  pfspare  } 

But,  dapper  to  imprem  this  utfM  tnik, 
I  knew  the  fq^  OfeUns  in  my  youth 
living,  when  irci|lt^  at  no  4ngar  vale 
Tfien  in  his  prsseqt  more  oontracted  1 


1  ifw  the  hardy  hirsling  till  the  croond 
(n%as  once  bis  own  estate)  ;  andwlnle 
His  cattle  grw'd,  and  chiMian  listening  sfeopd, 
Tho  cheerful  swain  his  pleasing  tale  pursued. 

"  On  worinngdra  V^  no  idletmat. 
But  a  smok'd  leg  of  pork  i^mI  greens  I.aat ; 
Yet  W^  arrlTed  some  loof-csqiected  guest. 
Or  fainy  weather  gave  an  hquf  of  rest. 
If  a  kind  neigl^bonr  then  a  vm%  paid. 
An  entertatnme^  more  prolnse  I  made ; 
Though  with  a  kid,  or  pullet,  well  content. 
Ne'er  for  luxurious  fish  to  Rome  I  sent; 
With  nuts  1^  to  I  crown*^  the  cbeerfol  boasd; 
The  largest  that  the  season  cCMild  allbfd. 
The  social  glass  went  round  with  dieeffiili^ms. 
And  our  sole  rule  was  to  avoid  excess. 
Our  due  libations  were  to  Ceres  paid. 
To  bless  our  corn,  and  fiA  the  rising  hlade. 
While  tbc  gay  wfa^p  dispeird  each  anxious  care. 
And  smooth'd  thp  wrinkled  forehead  too  severe 

"  Let  FortuiW  rage,  and  9^  disorders  make. 
From  such  a  IHe  how  little  can  she  take  1 
Or  have  we  liv'd  at  a  more  frugal  nte 
fiince  this  new  strsnger  sei^^  on  our  eftftel 
Nature  will  no  perpetual  heir  assign. 
Or  make  the  form  his  property  or  mine. 
He  tum'd  m  out :  hot  follies  aU  his  own. 
Or  law-suits,  and  their  koav^^es  uokiioini« 
Or,  all  his  follies  and  his  law-'Soits  past. 
Some  lo^g-liv'd  heir  shall  turn  him  out  at  last. 
The  form,  once  mine,  now  bean  tfmbrenns' 
The  use  akme,  not  property  we  daim : 
Then  be  not  with  your  present  tot  dorest. 
And  meet  liieftiture  with  unaauAted  bfe^' 
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If  hardly  once  a  qaaiter  of  a  year, 
Soidfogrovo^  a  single  t^tt  appesj^ 
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If  aogry  at  younelf,  that  sleep  and  wine 
^njoy  your  bouri,  while  anxious  to  rj^fine 
Your  ]af>ours  past,  no  more  your  vojce  you  rail* 
To  aught,  that  may  ^e^rre  the  public  praise, 
What  shall  be  done  ?  When  Saturn's  J9yial  ieast 
iSeem'd  too  luxuriant  to  your  sober  taste, 
Hither  you  fled.  '  Tbea  try  the  pleasing  st^rain : 
/Domeoo:  begin. 

BOKACB. 

Alas  J  '^  all  in  vain : 
l^hile  I  with  impotence  of  rage  abuse 
My  harmless  pens,  the  guiltless  walls  accuse ; 
Walls,  that  seem'd  raised  in  angry  Heaven's  despite, 
The  curae  of  peevish  poets,  whei»  they  write. 

pAMASIPPUS. 

And  yet  y^ji  threatenM  fMomething  wopdroni  ffre^t. 
When  you  should  warm  you  in  your  country  sea^ 
Why  crowd  Uie  volumes  of  the  Grecian  sage, 
Rang'd  with  the  writers  of  the  comic  stage  1 
Think  you  the  wrath  of  envy  to  appease, 
Yopr  virtue  lost  in  idleness  and  ea^to } 
Unhappy  bard,  tuitfure  contempt  you  ri^D ; 
Thfen  learn  the  Siren  Indolence  to  shun, 
Or  poorly  be  content  tp  lose  the  fame. 
Which  your  past  Ivmrs  of  better  life  ii)ig)|t  claim. 

■oaaci. 
6age  Damasippus,  may  the  poweri  divine. 
For  this  same  excellent  advio^  pf  thine. 
Give  thfie  a  barbert  in  their  special  grace. 
To  nurse  your  beard,  ^at  wisdom  of  the  f^ce ! 
Yet,  prithee,  tel|  mp  vbenco  Pm  90  well  known. 

DASIASIPKrS. 

When  I  had  lost  all  |>usiness  of  my  own. 

And  at  th'  Exohangp  my  thipwreck'd  fprtiines 

t  minded  the  affairs  of  other  folk.  [broke. 

In  rare  antiques  full  curious  was  my  taste ; 

Here  the  rude  chis^el's  rougher  strokes  I  trao'd ; 

In  flowing  brass  a  vioions  hardness  found, 

0r  bought  a  statue  lor  five  hModred  pound, 

A  perfect  connoiss^r.     At  gainful  rate, 

I  purchasM  gardens,  or  a  mansion-seat, 

Thus,  through  the  city  T  was  known  to  fame, 

And  Mercury's  favourite  my  public  name^ 

HORACE. 

I  knew  yonr  illoeii,  an<|  amaz*d  beheld 
Your  suddea  cure. 

PAMASIPPVI. 

A  njBw  disease  expell'd 
My  old  vlisorder :  as  when  cbanjript:  pains 
Fly  to  the  stomaoh  from  the  head  and  reins. 
Thus  the  lethargic,  starting  from  his  bed. 
In  boxhig  phrensy  broke  his  doctor's  head. 

nOXACK. 

Spare  but  this  phrfnty,  use  me  as  you  please— 

DAMA9IPPfJt. 

Good  sir,  don't  triumph  in  your  own  disease. 
For  all  are  fools  or  mad,  as  well  as  you, 
At  least,  if  what  Stertinius  says,  be  true. 
Whose  wondrous  precepu  1  with  transport  heard. 
What  time  he  bade  me  nurse  this  reverend  beard, 
Cheerful  from  the  Fabrician  bridge  depart, 
And  with  the  words  of  comfort  fill'd  my  heart. 
For  when,  my  fortune  lost,  resolv'd  I  stood. 
Covering  my  head,  to  plunge  mto  the  flood, 
fropitiouf  lie  •ddme'd  r 
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Friead>  lake  head. 
Nor  ^roiig  yooraclf  by  this  mwortky  dead. 
'Tis  but  a  vioions  pipdeaty  to  fiear 
Among  the  i^ad  a  madman  to  appear. 
But  listep  heedful  first,  while  I  explain 
What  madness  b,  what  erronr  of  the  bra|n| 
And  if  in  you  alone  appear  its  power. 
Then  t)ravely  perish :  I  shall  say  00  mcae. 

Whom  vicious  follies,  or  whom  falsehood,  blind. 
Are  by  the  Stoics  held  of  madding  kind. 
All  but  the  wise  are'  by  thb  prooesl'hoUMi, 
The  subject  nations,  and  the  mooarch  cio«ii*d9 
And  they  who  call  you  fool,  with  equal  <:laim 
May  plead  an  ample  title  to  t^  name. 

When  in  a  woo^  ve  leave,  the  oertaimray 
One  errour  fools  us,  though  we  varioos  itimy : 
Some  to  the  left,  some  turn  to  t'other  aide  i 
So  he,  who  dares  thy  madness  to  deride. 
Though  you  may  frankly  own  yourself  a  fool. 
Behind  him  trails  bis  mark  of  ridicule. 
For  various  follies  fill  the  h«man  bi«att. 
As,  with  unreal  terrOurs  when  posaest, 
A  wretch  ip  superstitious  phrensy  cries, 
**Lo!  in  the  plain,  fires,  rocks,  and  rivers,  rise  l^ 

A  difierent  madness,  though  tk)^  lesf,  hispires 
The  fool,  who  rushes  wild  thfoogfa  streams  and 

firesj 
His  mother,  sister,  father,  friends  and  wife. 
Cry  out,  in  vain,  "  Ah !  yet  preserve  thy  life ;     • 
That  head-long  ditch !  how  dreadful  it  appearx! 
That  hanging  precipice!"  No  more  he  htars. 
Than  drunken  Fufiqs  lately  at  the  play. 
Who  fairly  slept  llione  away, 
While  the  full  pit,  with  clamorous  thousands,  crie% 
**  Awake,  dear  mother,  to  mv  aid,  arise." 

Now  listen  while  full  clearly  I  maintain 
Such  is  the  vulgar  errour  of  the  brain. 
Some  rare  antique,  suppose,  your  madness  buya^ 
Is  he,  who  lends  the  money,  leas  unwise' 
Or  if  the  usurer  Perillius  said, 
"  Tike  what  I  ne'er  expect  shall  be  repaid," 
Are  you  a  fool  to  take  it,  or  not  more 
T*  afihmt  the  god,  who  sendi  the  shining  store  ? 

PiaiLLIVS. 

(Lj;  but  I  make  him  on  a  banker  draw — 

sYxRTixnrs. 
'Tis  not  enough :  add  all  the  forms  of  law; 
The  knotty  contracU  of  Cicuta's  brain  j 
This  wicked  Proteus  shall  escape  the  chain : 
Drag  him  to  justice,  he's  a  bird,  tree,  stone. 
And  laughs  as  if  his  cheeks  were  not  his  own. 

If  bad  economists  are  held  unwise. 
In  good  economy  some  wisdom  lies. 
And  then  Perillius  is  of  tainted  brain. 
Who  takes  your  bond,  to  sue  for  it  in  vain. 

Come  all,  whose  breasts  with  bad  ambition  rise 
Or  the  pale  passion,  that  for  money  dies. 
With  luxnrjr,  or  superstition*s  gloom, 
Whate'cr  disease  your  health  of  mind  consume. 
Compose  your  robes;  in  decent  ranks  draw  near. 
And,  that  ye  all  are  mad,  with  reverence  hear. 

Misers  make  whole  Anticyra  their  own; 
Its  hellebore  reserv'd  for  them  alone. 
Staberius  thus  compell'd  his  heirs  t'  engrave 
On  his  proud  tomb  what  legacies  he  gave. 
Or  stand  condemned  to  give  the  crowd  a  feast» 
By  Arrius  form'd  in  elegance  of  taste. 
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And  gladimton,  eran  an  htmdred  pair, 
WUb  all  tha  oom  of  Afric's  fniitfol  year. 
,  ^<  Such.  \m  my  will,  and  wfartber  fool  or  wtfe, 
I  scora  your  censures^"  the  teatator  crici, 
Wkcly  peroairiDg^- 

IMMAtlPPUl, 

What  oould  be  pfrcaiTe, 
Thus  o&tm  tomb  bis  fntcme  to  engrave  ? 

STBaTIMmS, 

Vrng  as  bfl  lW*d  be  lookM  on  poverty, 
AniS  sbonn'd  it  as  a  crime  of  blackest  dye  ; 
And  .bad  be  died  one  farthing  less  in  pdf. 
Had  seem'd  a  worthless  villain  to  blimelf  | 
For  virtue,  glory,  baanty,  all  divhte 
And:baman  powers,  immortal  gold!  are  tbksei 
And  be,  who  piles  the  shining  heap,  shall  ris0 
KoUd,  bc»v«»  just— 

DAMA^irpyp. 

YcMi  will  not  call  bim  wise. 
sntTiKius. 
Y«i;  aqy  tbing;  a  monarch,  if  be  pleasa : 
And  thus  Staberius,  nobly  fond  of  praise. 
By  latest  times  might  hope  to  be  admir'dy 
Am  if  his  virtue  bad  bis  wealth  acquir'd. 

When  Aristippna,  on  the  Libyan  waste 
Commmnds  bis  slaves,  because  it  stopped  theif  baste, 
To  ttifow  away  bis  gold,  does  be  nQt  seem 
To  be  «f  mad  in  opposite  extreme  I 

'DAMAMimU 

By  sneb  examples,  truth  can  ne*er  be  tried  2 
They  hut  perplex  the  question,  not  decide. 

STiaTINlOS, 

If  a  man  6ird  bis  cabinet  with  lyres. 
Whom 4i^ber  music  charms,  nur  Muse  inspires: 
Should  be  buy  lists  and  knives,  who  never  made 
A  shoe;  or  if  a  wight,  who  hated  trade. 
The  sails  and  tackle  for  a  vessel  bought, 
Mifdman  or  fool  he  might  be  justly  thought 
But,  prithee,  Where's  the  difference,  to  behold 
A  wretch,  who  heapi  and  hides  hb  darling  gold ; 
Who  knows  not  bow  to  use  the  massy  store. 
Yet  dreads  to  violate  the  sacred  ore  ? 

With  a  long  club,  and  ever-open  eyes, 
To  guard  his  com  its  wretched  master  lies, 
Kor  ddres,  though  hungry,  touch  the  hoarded  grain, 
While  bittef  herbs  bis  frugal  life  sustain:  * 

If  in  his  cellar  lie  a  thousand  flasks 
(Nay,  l«t  them  rise  to  thrice  a  thousand  catk^ 
Of  old  Falemian,  or  the  Cbian  vine. 
Yet  if  he  drink  mere  vinegar  for  wine ; 
If,  at  fourscore,  of  straw  he  made  bis  brd. 
While  moths  upon  his  rotting  carpets  fed ; 
By  few,'  tbrsooth,  a  madman  he  is  thought. 
For  half  mankind  the  same  disease  have  caughL 

Thou  doUrd,  cursed  in  the  love  of  pelf. 
For  fear  of  starving,  will  you  starve  jrourself) 
Or  do  you  this  ill  gotten  treasure  save 
For  a  luxurious  son,  or  favourite  slave  r 
How  little  would  thy  mass  of  moqey  waste. 
Did  you  on  better  oil  and  cabbage  flKast, 
Or  on  thy  clotted  hair,  and  dandruff-head, 
A  sweeier,  more  expensive,  essence  shed ! 

If  nature  wish  for  no  immoderate  store, 
Wheti  you  forswear,  and  rob,  and  steal  for  more, 


Still  are  you  sound  ?  But,  when  yoiir  IbllF  n^cib 
If  yod  should  stone  the  people,  or  your  &ves; 
Those  slaves,  whom  you  with  pelf,  bow  precioaftf 

buy. 
Our  boys  and  girls,  "A  madman,  madman  l**erf. 
Is  your  head  safe,  although  you  hang  your  wile^ 
0^  take  by  poison  your  old  mother's  life  ? 
What !  nor  in  Argos  you  commit  Uie  deed. 
Nor  did  your  mother  by  a  dagger  bleed; 
Nor  by  a  m^  Orestes  was  she  slain— 
But  was  Orestes  of  untainted  brain. 
Or  was  be  not  by  furies  dire  possest, 
Before  he  pluDg>d  his  dagger  in  her  breast? 

Yet  from  the  time  jroo  hold  bun  hurt  in  1 
His  actions  are  of  harmless,  blamdess  kind. 
He  neither  stabs  his  sister,  nor  hia  friend; 
In  a  few  curses  his  worst  passions  end  ; 
He  calls  her  fury,  or  whatever  names 
Flo#  from  a  breast  which  choler  high  in 

Poor  was  Opimiuf,  though  full  rich  bis  cheat, 
In^earthem  cups,  on  some  more  solemn  fieast. 
Quaflfd  the  crude  juices  of  e  n^;agre  vine. 
On  wedi-d{|ys  dei|d  ai\d  ▼api4  was  bisL  wine. 
When  with  an  heavy  lethargy  opprest, 
His  heir  in  triumph  ran  from  chest  to  chest : 
Swift  to  his  aid  his  faithfol  doctor  flies. 
And  this  expedient  to  awake  him  tries: 
From  out  hjs  bagp  be  poors  the  shining^  stores 
And  bids  a  oTOwd  of  people  couQt  i(  o'e^; 
Then  plac'd  (he  table  ^^r  bis  pNi^ent's  bed. 
And  Iqud,  as  if  be  rous*d  him  €rom  the  dea4» 
*'  Awake,  and  guard  jrour  wealth;  this,  monaii 

wake:' 
Your  ravening  beir  will  every  shilling  take."  pi^e; 
"What!  wbilellive?*'  "Then,wake,  that  70a  may 
Here  take  the  best  prescription  I  can  give : 
Your  bloodless  veins,  yon^  appetite  will  foil^ 
Unless  you  raise  them  by  a  powerful  meaL 
Ta^tbjsptlsan-T'*' What  wiU  it  cost?  Nay,boli.'^ 
"  A  very  trifle."  "  Sir,  1  will  be  to|d."—  . 
"  Three  fence.'*—'*  A^M  ^  what  does  it  signi^    « 
Whether  by  doctors  or  by  thieves  l^V* 

OAMASirros. 
Who  theii  is  sound  ? 

snxTiifins. 

Whoever's  not  a  fool^  * 

DAMASIPTOS. 

What  think  you  of  the  miser  ? 
<    STxaTlMtoa* 

^y  BB^Tni6|i 
Both  fool  and  madman. 

DAMASlrrOS. 

Is  he  sound  and  wen^^        , 

STSaTtVIUS. 

No. 

DAMASIPrOS. 

I  prithee  tell. 
Good  Stoic,  why? 

STKKIIMIUS. 

Let  us  suppose  you  beard 
An  able  doctor,  who  perchance  declar'd 
His  patient's  stomach  good ;  yet  shall  be  rise,^ 
Or  U  be  well?  Ah!  no,. ti«e. doctor  pri6s«  .:       . 


If  not  a  miser  ? 
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because  a  keen  Tariety  of  pains 

Attack  the  wretches  tide,  or  vex  bit  reint. 

Vou  are  not  pcrjur'd,  nor  to  gold  a  tlave ; 
Let  Heaven  your  grateful  sacrifice  receive. 
But  if  your  breast  with  bold  ambition  glowt. 
Set  tail  where  hellebore  abundant  grows. 
For,  prithee,  tay,  what  difference  can  you  find. 
Whether  to  scoundrels  of  the  vilest  kind 
You  throw  away  your  wealth  in  lewd  exceu, 
Or  know  not  to  enjoy  what  you  possess  ? 

When  ridi  Oppidius,  as  old  tales  relate, 
1*0  bis  two  sons  divided  his  estate. 
Two  ancient  farn*s,  he  call'd  them  to  his  bed, 
And  dying,  thus,  with  faltering  accent,  said : 
"  In  yonr  loose  robe  when  I  have  seen  you  bear 
Your  play-things,  Aulus,  wiih  an  heedless  airi 
Or  careless  give  them  to  your  friends  away. 
Or  with  a  gamester's  desperate  spirit  play ; 
While  you,  Tiberius,  anxious  counted  e'er 
Your  childish  wealth,  and  hid  the  little  store, 
A  different  madness  seem'd  to  be  your  fiite. 
Misers  or  spendthrifts  bom  to  imiute.    . 
Then,  by  our  household  gods,  my  sons,  I  charge. 
That  you  ne'er  lessen,  that  you  ne'er  enlarge 
What  seems  sufficient  to  your  tender  sire, 
And  nature's  most  unbounded  wants  require. 

"  Then  lest  ambition  tempt  ye,  hear  this  oath, 
By  who«  eternal  power  I  bind  ye  both : 
Curs'd  be  the  wretch,  an  object  of  my  hate. 
Whoe'er  accepts  an  office  in  the  state ! 
Will  you  in  largesses  exhaust  your  store, 
That  you  may  proudly  fitalk  the  Circus  o'er ; 
Or  in  the  Capitol  embronz'd  may  stand, 
Spoil'd  of  your  fortune  and  paternal  land ; 
And  thus,  fbrsooth,  Agrippa's  praise  engage. 
Or  show,  with  ReynaiS's  tricks,  the  lion's  rage?" 

Wherefore  does  Ajax  thus  unburied  lie  ? 


We  are  a  king. 


AOAMamON. 


STBtTIMltfS. 


A  base  plebeian  I, 
And  ask  no  more. 

ACAMEMKON. 

'Twas  just  what  we  decreed: 
But,  if  you  thing  it  an  unrigrhteous  deed, 
Speak  what  you  think.      We  here  our  rights 
resign. 

STXaTINlQS. 

Greatest  of  monarchs,  may  the  powers  divine 
A  safe  return  permit  yon  to  enjoy. 
With  your  victorious  fleet,  from  ruin'd  Troy— 
But  may  1  ask,  and  answer  without  fear? 

AOAMIMNOK. 

You  may. 

STSKTINIVS. 

Then  wherefore  rot*  great  Ajajf  here. 
For  many  a  Grecian  sav'd  who  well  might  claim 
To  braver  Achilles  the  next  place  in  fame  ? 
Is  it  that  Priam,  and  the  sires  of  Troy, 
May  view  his  carcase  with  malignant  joy. 
By  whom  their  sons  to  oft  destroy'd  in  fight 
III  their  own  country  want  the  funeral  rite  ? 

AGAMIMKON. 

A  thousand  sbeep  the  frantic  killM,  and  cried, 
"  Here  both  Atrides;  there  Ulynes  died«" 


^CTBftTiyiUf. 

When  your  Ofwn  child  you  to  the  altar  led. 
And  pour'd  the  salted  meal  upon  her  head  ; 
When  you  beheld  the  lovely  victim  slain. 
Unnatural  father !  were  you  sound  of  brain  ^ 


Why  not? 


AOAMBMMON. 


Then  what  did  frantic  Ajax  do. 
When  in  hb  rage  a  thousand  sheep  be  slew  } 
Nor  on  his  wife  or  son  he  drew  his  sword. 
On  Atreus'  sons  alone  his  curses  pour'd ; 
Nor  on  his  brother  tum'd  the  vengeful  vteel. 
Nor  did  Ulysses  bis  resentment  feel. 

AGAMIMNON. 

But  I,  while  adverse  winds  tempestuons  roar. 
To  loose  our  fated  navy  from  the  shore 
Wilely  with  blood  the  powers  divine  atone— 

STBaTlNlVS. 

What!  your  own  blood,  you  madman? 

AGAMEMNON. 

Yes,  my  own| 
But  yet  not  mad. 

STlRTIlflUS. 

»Ti8  a  disordered  head. 
Which,  by  the  passions  in  confusion  led. 
The  images  of  right  and  wTong  mistakes. 
And  rage  or  folly  no  great  difference  makes. 

Was  Ajax  mad;  when  those  poor  lambs  he  slew  ? 
And  are  your  senses  right,  while  you  pursue, 
With  such  a  crime,  an  empty  title's  fame  ? 
Is  the  heart  pure,  high-swelling  for  a  name  ? 

Should  a  man  Uke  a  lambkin  in  his  chair. 
With' fondling  names  caress  the  spotless  fair  j 
Clothes,  maids,  and  goldj^asfor  his  child,  provide. 
And  a  stout  husband  for  the  lovely  bride. 
His  civil  rites  the  judge  would  Uke  away. 
And  to  trustees  in  guardianship  convey. 
Then  sure  you  will  not  call  b\ni  sound  of  brain. 
By  whom  his  daughter  for  a  lamb  was  slain. 
Folly  and  guilt  are  madness  in  th'  extreme ; 
The  impious  and  the  mad  eternally  the  same.  * 
Blood-stain'd  Bellona  thunders  round  his  head. 
Who  is  by  glassy  Fame  a  captive  led. 

Now  tiy  the  sons  of  luxury,  yob'll  find. 
Right  reason  proves  them  fools  of  madding  kin£  ' 
A  youth,  upon  his  father's  death,  receives 
A  thousand  Ulents,  and  his  onlers  gives. 
That  all  the  trades  of  elegance  and  taste 
All  who  with  wit  and  humour  joy  a  feast,  ' 
The  impious  crowd,  that  fills  the  Tuscan  street, 
Farly  next  momiog  at  hb  house  should  meet. 
What  then  ?  they  frequent  his  command  obey'xl. 
And  thus  his  speech  the  wily  pander  made : 
"  Whate'er  these  people  have:  whate'er  is  mine; 
To  day,  to  morrow  tend,  be  sure  is  thine. "< 

Hear  the  just  youth  this  generous  answer  make: 
"  In  clumsy  boots,  dear  hunter,  for  my  sake. 
You  sleep  in  wild  Lucania's  snowy  waste, 
That  I  at  night  on  a  whole  boar  may  feast 
For  fish  you  boldly  sweep  the  wintry  seas. 
That  I,  unworthy,  may  enjoy  my  ease. 
Let  each  five  hundred  pounds,  with  pleasure;  take 
To  thee,  dear  ponder,  I  a  present  make 
Of  twice  a  thousand,  that  with  all  her  channi 
Your  wife  at  night  may  nm  into  m^  arias."  ' 
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An  actor'i  ibn  dinotvM  a  wealthy  fiearl 
(The  preeioiii  earHria;  of  his  fiivourite  girl) 
In  Tinqgar,  and  thus  hixarions  qoalPd 
A  tb6nsaod  solid  talents  at  d  draaght 
Had  he  not  eqoaUy  his  widdom  diovo. 
Into  ihe  sink  or  river  were  it  thrown  ? 

A  noble  pair  of  bh)theii,  twins,  in  traib. 
In  all  th'  excesses,  trides,  crimes  of  yovfth, 
On  nightingales  of  monstrchis  purchase  din*d ; 
tVhat  i^  their  process  }  Are  they  sound  of  mind  ? 

Suppose,  in  childish  arebhecture  skiti'd, 
A  bearaed  sage  his  castle-€otta|re  build, 
PMy  ddd  and  even,  ride  his  reedy  cane^ 
And  yoke  his  HamessM  mice,  'tis  mddness  p]ai4. 
But  what  if  reason,  powerfbl  reason,  prore 
Tis  more  than  equal  childishnen  td  lore  ? 
If  there's  no  difference,  whether  in  the  dust 
Ydu  sport  yodf  infiint  wc|rks,  or,  high  in  lust. 
An  hariot's  cruelty  with  tears  deploffe, 
iViltfou,  like  much-chang'd  PolenkAiof  yore, 
I'hrow  off  the  ensigns  of  the  dear  disease, 
Ilie  arts  of  .dress,  and  earnestness  to  please? 
For  the  gay  fohth,  though  high  with  lic^uor  warmed. 
Was  by  the  sober  sage's  doctrine  chatm'd  | 
Ohastls*d  he  tisten'd  to  th'  instructive  lore. 
And  frdm  his  head  the  breathhig  garland  tore; 

A  peevish  boy  shall  pcoflbr'd  fruit  despise : 
*'  Take  it,  dear  poppy."    No,  and  yet  he  cries, 
If  you  refiise  it*     Doei  not  this  discover 
The  Iroward  sodl  of  a  discarded  lover, 
Thnp  reasoning  with  hhnself  ?  '*  Wbat  1  when  thus 

slighted 
Shall  I  return,  return  though  nninviied  ?" 
Yei,  he  shall  sdre  return,  and  lingering  wait 
At  the  proud  difors  he  now  presumes  to  bate. 
'*  Shall  I  not  go  If  she  submiisive  send, 
Or  here  resolve,  my  injuries  shall  end  ? 
Expell'd,  recall'd,  shall  1  go  back  dgain  ? 
Kb;  let  her  kneel;  for  she  shall  kneel  in  vain." 
When,  lo !  his  Wily  servant  well  replied^ 
"  Think  not  by  rule  and  reason,  sir,  to  guide 
What  ne'er  by  reaton  or  by  measure  move, 
7oi^  peace  and  war  succeed  \»y  tuins  in  love; 
And  while  tempestuous  these  emotions  roll. 
And  Ooat  with  blind  disorder  in  the  soul. 
Who  strives  to  fix  them  by  one  ceruin  rule, 
May  by  right  rule  and  reason  play  the  fool." 
When  from  the  roof  the  darted  pippins  bound, 
IDoes  the  glad  omen  prove  your  senses  sound } 
Or  when  with  aged  tongue  you  lisp  your  phrases— 
|s  he  more  mad,  who  that  child-cottage  raises? 
Then  add  the  murders  of  this  fond  desire. 
And  with' the  sword  provoke  the  madding  fire. 

When  jealous  Marius  late  his  mistress  ilew. 
And  from  a  preci{Hce  himself  he  threw. 
Was  he  not  mad  ?  or  can  you  by  your  rule 
Condemn  the  marderer,  aiad  acquit  the  fool? 
But  thoMgh  in  civil  phrase  you  change  the  name, 
Madman  and  fool  for  aver  are  the  same. 

With  hands  clean  wasb'd,  a  sober,  ancient  wight 
Kan  praying  through  the  streeU  at  early  light, 
'*  Snatch  ma  liroiii  death;  grant  me  alone  to 

live; 
Ko  mighty  boaa;  with  case  the  gods  can  give." 
Sound  were  his  senses :  yet,  if  he  were  sold, 
W»  mas^  sure  this  weakness  must  have  told^ 
And,  if  not  fond  a  Law-suit  to  maiataia. 
Mm^  have  confess'^  the  slave  nttsoundtoC  biaiiL 
Thiscrowdiiby  thedoct^rineofonrsehoQls  . 
SuoUd  in  the  hrge  fomily  of  fools. 


Her  child  beneath  a  qniHaii  fever  ft42 
For  full  five  mouths;  when  the  fond  moCber  erfcs, 
• "  Sickness  and  health  are  AIne,  alfrpoweflbl  Jof«^ 
Ttien  from  niy  son  this  dire  disease  remei^; 
And  when  your  {irlests  thv  solemn  fost  ^rrecla&B, 
Naked  the  boy  shall  stand  in  Titter's  stream.'* 
Should  change,  or  the  phyiician's  ^rt,  np-raisa 
Her  infottt  frbtd  this  despenlte  dliestse. 
The  frantic  (Tame  shall  plunge  her  hsfpleai  hefjt» 
Bring  back  the  fever,  and  the  cblM  destroy. 
Tell  me^  what  faorroura  thus  h^e  tnm'd  ber  bead  ? 
Of  th^  good  gods  a  superstitkHis  dtfea^ 

nAMAsirros. 
Thes^  dims  ^tertHTtUf  gave  ma,  mk  ei^hih  aa#aj 
That  do^  unpotJish'd  may  pearoke  my  rai^: 
Who  cans  me  vM,  ihaU  hear  Mmself  a  Mt,- 
And  kniNr  he  trails  his  raa^  of  ridkdle.* 

aoiAcx^ 
OteaiSlokn  s6  a^y  betted  htfrgaiai  ralfta 
Your  roin'd  fertaae,  tell,iiie,  if  yon  please. 
Since  folHes  are  thas  varidaf  in  their  kind. 
1V»  wUat  dear  amdness  am  I  nmlt  ndin'd  ? 
For  I,  methinks,  my  reasoa  w«U  mainrain   ■ 

What !  did  Agave  then  saspect  ber  brain, 
Whe(l,.by  a  BaeohaaaUap  phreovjr  led. 
In  her  6wn  ha^d  she  carriai  he^  son's  head  f 

nckMcL 
Sincd  we  must  yield  to  truth,  ti<  here  coofoa^ 
I  am  a  fool ;  with  madness  too  possest. 
But  since  my  miod^s  distemper'd,  if  ]roo  pleait»i 
What  seems  the  pA>per  kind  of  toy  diieafc  ? 

i>AMASirroS. 

First  that  you  build,  and,  scarae  of  twtf  foot  Beigii^ 
Mimic  the  mighty  stiiture  of  the  greaL 
While  you,  forsooth,  a  dwarf  in  arms,  deride 
His  haughty  spirit  and  gigantic  i^ride. 
Yet  are  you  less*  ridiculous,  who  dare, 
Mere  mimic,  with  Mvcenas  to  compare  ? 

It  clianc'd  d  mother-frog  haci  stroii'd  abroad* 
When  a  fell  ox  upon  her  yoaag  ones  trod ; 
And  only  one  escap'd,  who  thus  etpseail'd 
The  dotefhl  newa— <*  Ah  me !  amoaAroasbeasI 
My  brothers  hath  destroy'd."  *<  Howfaofe?"  sha 

cries, 
And  tweHing  forth— «  was  this  the  monster's  size  ?'* 
Then  larger  gi^aa    **Whatl  is  ha  laiger  s^H  ?* 
When  more  andmere  she  siriass  her  bulk  to  iU  ; 
"  Nay«  thoagh  you  hoist,  you  ne'er  shaU  be  so 
No  idle  image,  Hoiaoe,  of  thy  aiata.         [gieat.'* 
Your  v^TKS  too;  that  oil,  which  feeds  the  f 
Ifeverbaid  was  wise,  be  thine  the  name. 
That  horrid  rage  of  temper— 

AOIACB. 

YetbMfdOMal 

DAMASIPftlS. 

That  vast  escpense— 

trasACt. 

Good  Stoku  Qdnd  fmt 

OAMASIPIVS. 

Those  thousand  foiions  passions  for  thafev-^ 

aosAci.. 
Thdtt  mightier  fool,  inferior  ideota.^re. 
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SAtlRE  IV* 

ilOMACE*     CATlbff. 
■OtACB. 

WflivcBeottietmyCatiut?  whitber in nieh baste? 

CATlUfi 

1  haw  no  time  in  idle  prate  to  woste^ 
1  muf  t  away  to  treature  in  my  mind 
A  let  of  pfecepts^  novel  and  refined  ; 
Such  at  Pythagoras  coold  never  reach^ 
Nor  Socratei  nor  ■cienc*d  Plato  teach. 

HOKACB. 

I  ask  your  pardon,  and  oonieit  my  ^fime. 

To  interrupt  you  at  lo  croM  a  time. 

But  yet,  if  aught  eicap'd  through  ttrange  no» 

«lect. 
You  shall  with  ease  the  wisdom  recollect, 
Whether  jrou  boast,  from  nature  or  from  art. 
This  woodfoos  gift  of  holding  things  by  heart. 

CATIVS, 

I  meant  to  store  them  total  in  my  head. 

The  matter  nice,  and  wrought  of  subtle  thread. 


But  prithee,  Catius,  what's  your  sage's  name? 
Is  he  a  Roman,  or  of  foreign  fame } 

CATItlS. 

His  precet>ti  t  shall  willingly  reveal^ 

And  sing  his  doctrines,  but  his  name  conceal. 

Long  be  3roor  eggs  far  sweeter  than  the  round. 
Cock -eggs  they  are,  more  nourishing  and  sound. 
In  thirsty  fields  a  richer  colevort  grows. 
Than  where  the  watery  garden  overilows. 
If  by  an  evening  guest  perchance  surprised. 
Lest  the  tough  hen  (I  pray  you  be  advit'd) 
Should  quarrel  with  his  teeth,  let  her  be  drown*d 
la  lees  of  wine,  and  she'll  be  tender  found, 
^t  fitfvour'd  mushrooms  meadow  land  supplies, 
In  other-kindB  adangeroot  poison  lies. 

He  shall  with  vigour  bear  the  summer's  heat, 
Who  after  dinner  shall  be  sure  to  eat 
His  mulberries,  of  blackest,  ripest  dyes. 
And  gatherM  ere  the  morning  Sun  arise. 
Aufidius  first,  most  ii^udicious,  qutffi^d 
Strong  wiue  and  honey  for  his  morning  draught 
With  lenient  beverage  fill  your  empty  veins, 
And  smoother  mead  shall  better  scour  the  reins. 
Sorrel  and  white -wine,  if  you  costive  prove. 
And  musoels,  all  obstructions  shall  remove. 
In  the  new  moon  all  shell-fish  AH  with  juice, 
But  net  all  seas  the  richer  soit  produce ; 
The  largest  in  the  Locrine  lake  we  find» 
But  the  Ciresan  are  of  sweeter  kind. 
Crayfish  *are  best  on  the  Misenian  coasts , 
And  soft  Tareotnm  broadest  sooHops  boasts. 

If  nor  enact  and  elegant  of  taste. 
Let  none  presume  to  underhand  a  feast. 
*Tis  not  enbngfa  to  buy  the  precious  fiA, 
But  know  what  sance  gives  flavour  to  the  di^ 
If  stew'dor  roasted  it  shall  relish  best, 
And  to  the  table  rouse  the  languid  gue^ 

Ifdiehalf-tanftedfieBbofboarsyou  bate. 
Let  the  faund  dlAes  heodliene«tlk  the  weight 
Of  those  WBth  acorns  Hod ;  though  fht,  indeed. 
The  rest  are  rapid  ftw<hs  Mnby  feed. 


The  vine-M  goat's  not  always  Inibiait  hn ; 
Wise  palates  choose  the  wings  of  pregnant  hare^ 

None  befbre  me  so  sapient  to  engage 
To  tell  the  various  nature,  or  the  age 
Of  fish  and  fowl ;  that  secret  was  my  own. 
Till  my  judicious  palAte  quite  unknown. 

lu  some  new  pastry  that  man^s  genius  liet^ 
Yet  In  one  art  tis  meanness  to  be  wise.    . 
For  should  we  not  be  careful,  lest  our  oil. 
Though  excellent  our  wine,  the  fish  should  spoil? 

The  sky  serene,  set  out  yodr  Masslo  wine  ; 
In  the  night  air  its  foulness  shall  refine. 
And  lose  the  scent,  unfriendly  to  the  nerves  t 
Through  linen  strained,  no  flavour  It  preserver 
He,  who  with  art  would  pour  a  stronger  wine 
On  smooth  Falernian  lees,  should  well  refine 
Th'  incorporated  mass  with  pigeons'  eggs ; 
The  Mlling  yolk  will  carry  down  the  dregs.  . 

Stew'd  shrimps  and  Afric  cockles  shall  excif« 
A  jided  drinker's  languid  appetite ;  ^ 

But  lettuce  after  wide  is  cold  and  crdde. 
Yet  ham  or  sausage  is  provoking  food ; 
Perhaps  he  may  prefc^,  with  higher  ^est^ 
Whatever  in  a  filthy  tavern's  drest.  * 

Two  sorts  of  sauce  are  ilrorthy  to  be  known  ; 
Simple  the  first,  and  of  sweet  oil  alone : 
The  other  mix'd  with  rich  and  generous  wtn^ 
And  the  true  pickle  of  Byzantian  brine ; 
Let  it  with  shredded  herbs  and  saffron  boil» 
And  when  it  cools,  pour  in  Venefran  oil. 

Picenian  fruits  with  juicy  flavour  grow. 
But  Tibur*8  with  superior  beauty  glow. 
Some  grapes  have  with  success  in  pots  been  tried  t 
The  Alban  better  in  the  smoke  are  dried ; 
With  them  ajoA  apples  and  the  lees  of  wine« 
White  pepper,  common  salt,  and  borring-brincf, 
I  first  invented  a  delicious  feast. 
And  gave  a  separate  plate  to  every  guests 
Monstrous,  to  spend  a  fortune  on  n  dish,    ' 
Or  crowd  the  Uble  with  a  lead  of  fish  ! 

It  strongly  turns  the  stomach,  when  a  slave 
Shall  on  your  cup  the  greasy  tokens  leave 
Of  what  rich  sance  the  luscious  caitiff  stole ; 
Or  when  vile  mould  incrusts  3rour  nntique  bowl. 
Brooms,  mats,  and  saw-dust  are  so  cheaply  bought^ 
That  pot  to  have  them  is  a  shameless  £sult 
What !  sweep  with  dirty  broom  a  floor  inlaid. 
Or  on  foul  couches  Tyrian  carpeU  spread  ? 


Catios,  by  friendship,  by  the  powers  divine. 
Take,  me  to  hear  this  learned  sage  of  thine  f 
For  though  his  roles  you  faithfully  express. 
This  mere  repeating  makes  the  pleasure  le^ 
Besides,  what  joy  to  view  his  air  and  mien ! 
Trifles  to  you,  because  full  often  seen. 
Nor  mean  that  ardour,  which  my  breast  ii 
To  visit  wisdom's  even  remoter  streams^ 
Andhy  your  learned,  friendly  guidance  led. 
Quaff  the  pure  precept  at  the  fonateSn-heed« 


SATIRB  V. 

VLYSffiS.      TftlSlA^. 

wirtns, 

BssTQts  the  precepts,  which  you  gave  beibr% 
Resolve. this  question,  and  I  ask  no  more : 
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Say  by  wbBt  artt  and  melhodt  I  may  itfaight 
Ki^ir  the  raiosofalort  estate, 
HownoWyTireaias?  whence  those  leering  taulea  f 

TIKESIAt. 

Already  Ter^d  in  doable-deating  wilea^ 
Are  yoii  not  satisfied  to  reach  again         ^ 
Your  i^tiTC  land,  and  view  ^ur  dear  demesne  I . 

VLYSSCS. 

How  poor  and  naked  1  retnm,  behold. 
Unerring  prophet,  as  you  first  foretold. 
The  wooing  Uibe,  in  refellings  employ  d, 
My  euwes  have  lavished,  and  my  hetdj  destroy  d: 
But  high  descent  and  meritorious  deeds, 
Unblest  with  wealth,  are  Tiler  tbin  sea-weeds. 

TtSBSlXS* 

Sinee,  to  be  brief,  yoti  shudder  at  the  thought 
Of  want,  attend,  how  riches  may  be  caught. 
Suppose  a  thrush,  or  any  dainty  thing, 
Be  sent  to  you,  dispatch  it  on  the  whig 
To  some  rich  doUtd.    What  your  garden  yields. 
The  choicest  honours  of  your  cultured  fields, 
To  him  be  sacrific'd,  and  let  him  tastA, 
Before  yoUr  gods,  the  Vegetable  feaSt 
Thougbhe  be  peijur^d,  thotigh  a  low-bom  knave, 
Stain'd  with  fratcmtf I  blood,  a  fugitive  slave, 
Yet  wait  upon  him  at  bis  least  commaEnd, 
And  always  bid  him  take  the  upper -hahd. 

ViYBSES. 

What!  shall  Ulysses  then  obey  the  can 
Of  such  a  wretch,  'and  give  a  slave  the  wall  ? 
Not  thus  at  Troy  1  proVd  my  lofty  mhid. 
Contending  ever  with  the  nobler  kind^ 

nSBSIASU 

Then  poverty's  your  fete. 

VLYsset. 

And  be  it  sou 
Letme  witii  soul  mdamited  undergo 
This  hnthtome  evil,  sinee  my  valiant  heart 
In  greater  perils  bore  a  manly  part. 
But  instant  tell  me,  prophet,  how  to  scrape 
Returning  wealthy  and  pile  the  splendid  faeap« 

TltBSIAl. 

I  told,  and  tell  you :  you  may  safety  catch 

The  Wilis  of  dotards,  if  you  Wisely  watch ; 

And  though  one  hunks  or  two  peKeive  the  cheats 

Avoid  the  hook,  or  nibble  off  the  bait. 

Lay  not  aside  your  golden  hope  of  prey, 

Or  drop  your  art,  though  bafiled  in  your  play.   , 

Shonld  either  great  or  less  important  suit 
n  court  become  the  matter  of  diftpute, 
Espome  the  man  of  prosperous  affairs, 
I»regoant  with  wealth,  if  indigent  in  heirs ) 
Though  he  should  hamper  with  a  wicked  cause 
The  juster  party,,  and  insult  the  lawk 
Despise  the  citizen  of  better  life. 
If  dogg'd  with  children,  or  a  fruitful  wife. 
Accost  him  thus  (for  he  with  rapture  hears 
A  title  tingling  in  Ws  tender  ckrs):  , 

^  Qumtos,  or  Pnbliui,  on  my  fSsith  depend. 
Your  aim  dcseits  have  fcnder*d  me  your  friend : 
I  know  the  maiy  doubles  of  the  laws, 
Cntie  their  kwHs,  and  plead  with  vast  appUaie. 
Hadyouamit,  the  villain  might  as  well 
Plaek  out  my  eyiBSi  as  rob  yoa  of  the  shelU 


This  is  the  business  of  my  life 
That  you  lose  nothing,  or  b^ttne  a  jest" 
Bid  him  go  home,  of  his  sweet  self  take  care  ^ 
Conduct  his  cause,  proceed,  and  persevere^ 
Should  the  red  dog-star  infent  statues  splits 
Or  fiat-pannch'd  Furiiis  in  poetic  fit 
Bombastic  howl,  and,  while  the  tempest  blow^ 
Bospairl  the  wintry  Alps  with  hoary  snows. 

Some  person  then,  who  h^ipcns  to  be  nigli^ 
Shall  pull  your  dient  by  the  sleeve,  and  cry, 
"  See  with  what  paUeaoe  he  pursues  your  eiida  t 
Was  ever  man  so  active  for  his  friends  ?" 
Thus  gudgeons  daily  shaU  swim  in  apace. 
And  stock  your  fish-ponds  with  a  fresh  increasetf 

This  lesson  also  welf  des^ves  your  care: 
If  any  man  shonld  have  a  sickly  heir. 
And  targe  estate,  lest  you  j^ourself  betray 
By  making  none  but  bachelon  your  prey,- 
With  weening  ease  the  pleasing  bane  inrtH^    . 
In  hopes  to  tftand  the  Micoad  in  his  wiA; 
Then  if  the  boy,  by  some  disaster  hurl'd. 
Should  take  his  journey  to  the  nether  worlds 
Your  name  in  full  reversion  may  supply 
The  void;  for  seldom  feils  this  lucky  die. 

If  any  ctoe  desires  you  to  pernse 
His  wflf,  be  sure  you  modestly  rtfiiae;   • 
And  push  it  from  3rou :  but  ^liqnely  read 
The  second  clause,  and  quick  run  o*er  the  deed, 
Observiftg,  whether,  to  reward  ytair  toil. 
You  claim  the  whole,  or'muHt  divide  tbespotC   * 

A  seasoned  scrivener,  bred  in  ofltee  low. 
Full  often  dupes,  and  mbcks  the  gaping  crow. 
Thus  fbiPd  Nasica  Aiall  beoome  the  sport 
Of  old  Cbfluius,  while  he  pay^  hift  coait«   • 

VLTSSES.  ^ 

What!  are  you  mtfd,  or  purposed  Co  _ 
Obscure  predictiona,  to  deride  my  woe»? 

TiflfESIAS. 

O  ton  of  great  Laertes,  every  thin^ 
ShaU  oome  to  pass,  or  tever,  aa  I  shiig; 
Poi'Phmbus,  monarch  of  the  tnaefulNine^ 
informs  my  soul,  aad  gives  me  to  divine.  - 


Bnt,  goodTiresias,  if  you  please,  reveal 
What  means  the  sequel  of  that  myitiq  taW ^ 


What  time  a  youth,  who  shall  sublimely  tiace 
Pram  fam'd  Aneas  his  heroic  race. 
The  Parthian*s  dread,  trmmpbant  shall  \ 
His  boundless  empire  over  laiid  snd  main: 
Nasica,  loth  to  rdmbmae  his  ooin. 
His  blooming  daughter  shall  discreetly  jeia    - 
To  stout  Coranus,  who  shall  slily  smoke 
The  harpy's  aim,  and  turn  it  to  a  joke. 
The  son-in-law  shall  gravely  give  the  site  - 
His  witnessed  will,  aad  presently  desire 
That  he  would  read  it:  coyly  he  complies^    , 
And  silent  cons  it  with  attentive  eyes, 
But  finds,  alasl  to  him  and  his  fbriora 
No  l^gicy  bequeath'd'— eomept  to  mourn.    - 

Add  to  these  precepts,  if  a  crafty  laas^ 
Or  freed-man,  manage  a  delirious  aas«    - 
Be  their  ally;  their  faith  a|;pUttd,  that  yo«. 
When  absent,  may  jreoeive  as  much  in  lien; 
nrU  good  to  take  these  outworks  to  his  pel^    . 
Bat  best  to  ftotnt  Uie  citad^  itself  *  . 
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Wntei  he  vile  Vems  in  a  frantic  vein  ? 
Augment  his  madness,  and  approve  the  stnua: 
Prevent  his  asjring,  if  he  loves  a  wench. 
And  let  your  wife  his  npbler  passion  qaench; 

Vf.YSSES. 

Can  you'suppose,  a  dame  so  chaste,  so  pure. 
Could  e*er  be  tempted  to  the  guilty  lure. 
Whom  all  the  suifon  amorously  strove. 
In  vain,  to  stagger  in  her  plighted  love  ? 

TtRISMS. 

The  youth  too  sparing  df  their  presents  came  ; 
They  lov»d  the  banquet,  nrther  than  the  dame; 
And  thus  ^our  prudent,  honourable  spouse, 
It  se^ms,  wis  faithful  to  her  nuptial  vows. 
But  had  she  once  indnlgM  the  dotard's  glee, 
Smack*d  her  old  cull,  and  shar*d  the  spoil  with 

thee. 
She  never  after  could  be  terrified, 
Sa.iraciouji  beagle,  from  the  reeking  hide. 
I'll  tell  a  talc,  well  worthy  to  be  told, 
A  fact  that  hai^penM,  and  I  then  was  old : 
An  hag  at  Thebes,  a  wicked  one  no  doubt. 
Was  thtis,  accoWirig  to  Her  will,  lugg'd  out. 
Stiff  to  the  pile.     l^Tpon  hi#  naked  back 
Her  beir  su8tain*d  the  w^l  andiuted  pack. 
She,  likely,  took  this  crotchet  in  her  he:»d, 
That  she  might  slip,  if  possible,  whch  dead, 
From  him,  who,  trudging  through  a  filthy  road, 
Had  stuck  too  closely  to  the  living  load. 

Be  cautious  therefore,  and  advance  with  art, 
Kor  sink  beneath,  nor  over  act  your  part. 
A  noisy  fellow  must  of  course  ofllbnd 
Tire  surly  temper  of  a  sullen  friend: 
Yet  be  not  mute — like  Davus  in  the  play 
With  head  incjin'd,  his  awful  nod  obey, 
Creep  into  favour:  if  a  ruder  gale 
Assault  his  face,  admonish  him  to  veil 
His  precious  pate.      Oppose  your  shoulden, 

pn)ud 
To  disengage  him  from  the  bustling  crowd. 
If  he  loves  prating,  hang  an  ear :  should  lust 
Of  empty  glorjr  be  the  blockhead's  ^ust. 
Indulge  his  eager  appetite,  and  puff 
The  growing  bladder  with  inspiring  stuff. 
Till  he,  w^th  hands  uplifted  to  the  skieS, 
Enough  !  enough !  in  glutted  rapture  cries. 

When  he  shall  free  you  from  yottr  sertile  fear. 
And  tedious  toil;  when  broad  awake,  you  hear  : 
•*  To  good  Ulysses,  my  right  trusty  slave, 
A  fourth  divisicm  of  my  lands  I  leave  :*» 
"  Is  then"  (as  void  of  consolation,  roar) 
"  My  dearest  friend,  my  Dama  now  no  more  } 
Where  chall  I  fiad  another  man  so  Just, 
Firm  in  his  love,  and  fiuthful  to  his  trust  ?** ' 
Squeeze  out  some  tefcrs:  *tis  fit  In  such  a  case 
To  cloak  your  joys  beneath  a  mournful  face. 
Though  leff  to  your  discretionary  care, 
Frect  a  tomb  nnagnificently  fair. 
And  let  your  neighbours,  to  proclaim  abroad 
Your  fame,  the  pompons  funeralapplaud. 

If  any  vassal  of  the  will-compeer«. 
With  asthma  gasping,  and  advanced  in  years, 
Should  be  disposed  to  purchase  house  or  land; 
Tell  him  that  he  ma/  readily  command 
Whatever  may  to  your  proportion  come. 
And  fof  (he  Value,  let  him  name  the  sum- 
But  I  am  summoned  by  the  queen  of  Hell 
Back  to  the  shades,    live  artful,  and  farcwdL 
VOL.  XIX 


.dATIRE  W 


I  OPTIN  wishM  J  had  a  fann, 
A  decent  dwelling  snug  and  v 
A  garden,  and  aspring  as  pure 
As  crystal  running  by  my  door. 
Besides  a  iittkancient  grove. 
Where  at  my  leisure  J  might  rove. 

71)e  gracious  gods,  to  crown  my  bliss^ 
Have  granted  this,  and  more  than  this; 
I  have  enough  in  my  possessing : 
*Tis  well ;  I  ask  no  greater  bkssing,   .  . 
O  Harmes ! '  than  remote  from  strifb 
To  have  and  bold  them  for  my  Ufet 

If  I  was  never  kpown  to  raise 
My  fortune  by  dishonest  ways, 
Nor,  like  the  spendthrifts  of  the  times. 
Shall  ever  sink  it  by  my  crimes: 
If  thus  I  neither  pray  nor  pondei^-« 
Oh !  might  I  have  that  angle  yonder. 
Which  dispffopertioos  now  my  field. 
What  satisfaction  it  would  yield ! 
O  that  some  lucky  ehance  but  threw 
A  pot  of  silver  in  my  view. 
As  lately  to  the  man,  who  bought 
The  very  land  iu  which  be  wrought  1 
If  I  am  pleased  wiih  my  condition, 
O  hear,  and  grant  Uiis  fast  petition: 
Indulgent,  let  my  cattle  baUoJi, 
Let  all  things,  but  m^  fancy,  fatten. 
And  thou  continue  still  to  guard. 
As  thou  art  wont,'  thy  supplbnt  banL 

Whenever  therefof.*  I  retreat 
From  Rome  inito  uiy  Sabine  seat. 
By  mountains  fencM  on  either  side, 

(And  in  my  caslle  fortified. 
What  can  I  write  with  greater  pleasure^ 
Than  satires  in  familiar  measure  ? 
Kor  mad  ambition  there  destroys. 
Nor  sickly  wind  my  health  annoys; 
Nor  noxious  autumn  gives  me  pain. 
The  ruthless  undertaker's  gain. 

Whatever  title  please  thiSe  ear. 
Father  of  morning,  Janus,  hear, 
Since  mortal  men,  by  Heaven's  decree, 
Commence  their  toils,  imploring  thee. 
Director  of  the  busy  throng. 
Be  thou  the  prelude  of  my  song.  • 

At  Rome,  you  press  me :  "  Without  fail 
A  friend  ei^iects  you  for  his  bail ; 
Be  nimble  to  perform  your  part, 
test  any  rival  get  the  start 
'lliough  rapid  Boreas  sweep  the  ground* 
Or  winter  in  a  narrower  round 
Contract  the  day,  through  storm  and  snow;, 
At  all  adventures  you  must  go," 

When  bound  beyond  equivocation. 
Or  any  mental  reservation. 
By  all  the  ties  of  legal  traps. 
And  to  my  ruin,  too,  perhaps, 
I  still  must  bustle  through  the  crowds 
And  press  thctardy;  when  aloud 
A  fbul-mouthM'fellow  reinnburses 
•This  usage  with  a  peal  of  curses* 
*'  What  madness  bath  possessed  thy  pate 
To  justle  folk  at  such  a  rate, 
When  puffing  through  the  streets  you  sooo^ 
To  meet  Mflscenas  at  an  hour?"        .     ' 

This  pleases  me,  to  tell  the  troth. 
And  is  as  hooey  to  my  tooth. 
Aaa 
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Ynt  when  I  melt  tb'  fipgnifian  HiH 
(Tlwt  dMtbful  icgii,  jh^  ftony  ttHf) 
A  UKHiwad  busy  canf  surround  p^^ 
PbCraet  my  maaeg,  anjfl  oonfoiiDd  q\e^ 
"  Rotcius  ratrariled  ytra  to  meet 
<At  court  to  moiroir  teloce  eigt^^^ 
Tb«  •ccretimes  baie  Hnptor'd 
Tour  pregenec  at  tbetr  oouo^l4MNif^-«' 
Tnjt  take  tbf  pat^,  and  prmil 
Upon  yoar  meod  to  fix  the  seaW' 
*•  Sir,  I  tlMN  try^r-^ies  the  oian. 
More  urgent;  **  IT  yon  please  ^u  can:--^ 

^Tis  more  thao  sevenr  jreara  ooinplete, 
It  baldly  wanta  f  mooth  pT  eight, 
SiQoe  great  Miaeanaa*  laToiir  gra<^d  nB, 
Since  firrt  among  his  friends  Be  p(fCd  mt, 
flonetiaifs  to  carry  in  bis  cjbair^ 
Jk  mfte  or  two,  tb  take  the  airi 
And  might  enHnst  with  idle  chat, 
Mcovming  opoo  this  or  that, 
As  iw  a  free  laihiliar  wav^ 
••How,  tell^me^  i^oraet,  goeatbedfy^ 
^iuk  ywv  the  Thracian  can  enf« 
9%i  Syrian  HdMorof  the  stage?  ' 
Hila  menibig  air  ii  vary -bad^ 
fbr  fblki  wbo;^  but  tbtnf^  clad.' 


Our  eoorersalioo  Chiefly  dwells 
On  tbrse,  and  sneh  like  bagateHes. 
A»  might  the  veriest  prattler  hear« 
Or  be  repos*d  in  leaky  ear. 
Vatavaiyday,  and  every  fapnr, 
I'm  mora  enslav'd  to  en^s  power. 
*'  Our  son  of  ftrtrnM  ( with  a  po^) 
•ate  with  Mcoenas  nt  the  box,^ 
JustbytbesUge:  yon  vnigfat  repiarl^ 
Tbey  |iiay*d  tog^her  in  tbe  park." 

Should  any  ramQur,  without  head 
OtUil,  abodt the stseeu  bespread/  ' 
Whoever  meets  me  gravely  nod^» 
And  says,  *'  As  yon  apprpajch  the  g0|dli^ 
It  is  no  mystery-to  you,  ^ 

What  do  tbe  Dadans  mean  to  do  ?*' 
''  Indeed  I  know  not** — '*  How  you  joke. 
And  love  to  sneer  at  siniple  fbt)^ !" 
*'  Then  vengeance,  seize  this  hei^l  of  mine^ 
If  I  have  heaM  or  can  diyine--**' 
**  Tet,  prithea;  where  are  Cesar's  bands 
AlloCtad  theiv  debenture-landi  ?  *' 
Although  I  swear  J  know  no  more 
Of  that  than  what  t^ey  asl^*d  befose. 
They  stand  amaa'd,  and  tbink  me  knmw 
The  ckeest  mostal  ever  known. 

Tbna,  in  tjiis  giddy,  busy  maze 
I  lose  the  sun-sbiine  of  my  days, 
And  oft  with  fervent  wish  repeat— 
*' When  JhUN  I  see  ipy  sweet  retreat  ^ 
Oh  f  whe»with  books  of  sagfs  deep, 
Siequestsr'd  ease,  and  gentle  sleepy 
In  sweet  oblivion,  bKssfiil  balm  f 
Tbe  busy  cares  of  life  becalm  } 
Oh !  when  sha^  I  enrich  rpy  vejns, 
9piteof  Pythagoraf,  with  beans? 
C^  five  hixurious  for  my  cottake, 
Oa  baoan  ham  and  savoury  ppttace? 
O  joyous  nights  f  «le|1cious  fea$tsT 
At  which  the  gods  might  be  my  |ueptir*' 
My  friends  and  t  regaPd,  Wfky  ^Uvea 
Enjoy  ilhat  th^  ii(^  master  leaves. 
There  every  gnert  may  dhpt  and  iAi; 
Aa  miieh,  or  Utdc^,  as  be  will,' 


Exempted  frwn  th?  .MP«R-rd(|ir  "      * 
Of  iVar^Qg  ^irpfiipiU  !tP^  iM» : 
Whether,  lo  p»rry  va99^  pr  wW^^ 
He  fills  bu  btfipper  tp  {;b?  b)99« 
Or  better  pleas'd  to  let  it  pass,^ 
Grows  mellow  with  a  mgtfjjrme  glasi. 

Nor  this  man>  h^se,  nor  that*|rf||Jp^ 
Beoomes  tbe  subject  of  debate;' 
Nor  whether  Lepos,  the  bufibon. 
Can  ditncc^  or  not,  a  rigadpon ; 
But  what  cooeerns  us  more,  I  tr(Ht« 
And  were  a  soandal  vf^- ^  4m»n^ 
Wh^ltbP'  onf  bto  consist  in  at^MPO 
Of  ji79^,  or  in  virtMCf  lore: 
Wbetb<9-  este^qp,  or  priyate  csndl^ 
Should  g^tde  us  in  the  cbqj^  of  ifkpi^M 
Or  whs^  if  rigftitly  updorsjtqpd^ 
Map%  r^  bii#«  an4  soveisign  np^ 

while  thus  we  spend  the  social  nighty 
Stin  mixing  profit  with  delight* 
My  neigbbp^r  Cervins  oevier  fails 
To  club  his  part  in  pithy  tales; 
Supposa^Arellioy,  one  shoi^^d  pcslps 
Your  am(iOQSopi|lenpe:  hesays^- 

A  oonntry  mouse,  as  atiibors  tgU, 
Of  old  ioritad  to  his  c$l) 
A  city  moM9!e«  and  with  his  b^ 
Would  entert^n  the  courtly  goest^ 
Thrifty  he  wm»  sod  full  of  efrsa 
To«iabe  the  most  of  his  nS^n, 
Yet  in  the  m^  9f  his  frvgsUiy 
Wo«14  ip^  H  toos^  to  bf»pitaiity« 
In  Abrt,  h9  gocis,  sAd  fr^f  ft^clm 
Whole  ean  6f  bosrde$)  oali,  an4  vetfbsf  ^ 
Dry  grapes  and  r^ifiiy  cross  bis  9^9tSfi^ 
And  daiotj^  bfc^a,  but  in  mr9^ 
If  delicacies  cpuH  iQvitg 
My  aqueamisb  courtier's  i|»paMtf^ 
Who  tum»d  hi|  nqfc  ^%  fprfirf  ^ttr 
And  9«ttoy  piddje^,  wi|h  9inrP»bl 

Tbe  master  of  the  house,  rediu'd* 
On  downy  chafi*,  m<>rr  t^mpfirftic  din^^ 
On  «bc3it,  aud  dam  el  fjom  amangfr. 
And  lc(l  tlie  dainties  for  the  f|r»n|«ib 

The  cjt^  di^piea^V^  Fit  his  refNift^ 
Addressed  t^urmnple  hmx  ai  t^tsti 
"My  fneiid,  whfit  pteMure  can  vpt»  fi^^^ 
To  live  thb  mcMintaiu'd  back  beliiiid^ 
W^juliJ  you  prefrr  the  lowti  and  nifilf 
To  t\i\^  wild  wood »  and  dreary  d^n, 
^o  lufiger,  niopmgt  loiif  r  iiLTE:, 
But  ^  wkb  mu  to-  tM^er  c^becrr, 

**  Since  anim.i^fl  but  draw  tUelr  brtatb^ 
And  hove  no  W^lnj  irfWf  d^atb  r 
Since  nor  the  liltU\  tJMT  the  p'lQ^ 
Can  hliun  the  ri^tvr  uf  tijetv  f^tf  ^ 
At  leg^  be  ttierry  wKilc  yr>Q  may. 
The  Hic  of  mice  h  but  a  day : 
Oitjic  thcTii,  lay  fneijdf  lo  pjep lu^  ^W- 
The  little  life  ygu  haVv  ^U  liiv^t'^ 
Eficoura^M  thu»,  the  cotintry  moufCp 
Traiifcport«i]f  tallies  ffnfn  \m  K^uiet 
They  buth  Mt  out,  in  hope^  iQ  ^mml 
At  nigbt  beneath  the  eif  j  mil ; 
Anti  now  ibe  nit^hl,  cfapsM  fllefen, 
PnssejssM  tb«  middle  spupr  ^  Keaf  en, 
When  in  n  rich  aiid  splendid  dome 
T>vy  5to[ip'dj  ^nd  Pdirf^d  tbt!ifi|dves»^l 
.Wh*^iT  ivory  i^quchei),  ovur^pre^ 
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RP!  d^i£\ei  eye.    To  lure  the  taite, 
e  frBKoaenU  of  a  oottly  fieait, 
Rcmaioing,  drest  l>at  yesterdays 
IQ  basketi,  piPd  on  basketi,  lay; 

The  courtier  on  a  t>nrple  leat 
llad  placed  hii  rustic^eod  in  itat^, 
Then  bulled,  like  a  bus^  host, 
Supplying  dishes  boilM  and  rbafit, 
Wor  yet  omiti  the  courtier's  dut^ 
Of  tasting,  ere  he  brings  the  booty. 

The  oountry-nioute»  with  rapture  Mrarige, 
Rejoices  in  his  fair  exchange, 
And  lolling,  like  an  easy  guest. 
Enjoys  the  cheer,  and  cracks  hii  j««t— * 
^Vben,  on  a  taddefl,  opening  gates, 
loud-jarring,  shbok  them  from  their  seats. 

They  ran,  affrighted,  through  the  rodm, 
And,  apprehensive  df  their  doom, 
Now  trembled  more  and  more;  when,  hark! 
the  masciffnioli  begi^  to  bark  i 
T^c  dome,  to  raise  the  tumult  metre,. 
Resounded  to  the  surly  roar. 

The  bumkin  then  cdnclndi^,  "  Adieu ! 
This  life,  perhaps,  agrettf  with  you : 
My  groTc,  mad  cave,  secure  from  smtfc^^ 
Shall  comfort  me  with  chaff  and  Ures.'* 


SATIRE  Vri. 

hAXVU      HORACE.        # 
hAVVS, 

tiL  hear  no  (hore,  and  with  im|)atieoce  hutti, 
Slave  as  1  am,  to  answer  in  my  turn; 
And  yet  I  fear^— 

iloaAGt. 

What!  Oanu,  iiityou) 

SAirts. 
Yes.     Dmnis,  sir,  the  fiiitbfbl  and  the  true. 
With  wit  enough  no  stiddeo  death  to  fear-^ 


'Well.    Since  this  jovial  seasow  of  th«  jreat 
Psirmits  it,  and  our  ancestors  ordain, 
Ko  more  thy  dear  impetinence  restlmiii. 


Among  mankind,  wliile  some  i^ith  steady  view 
One  aonstaot  comse  of  darling  vice  paniMi 
Most  others  float  along  the  chaogtng  tide. 
And  now  to  Virtue,  now  to  vice  tliey  gUda. 
lo !  from  three  rings  how  Prisens  play*  the  Hgkt ; 
Kow  shows  bis  naked  hand-^-the  various  wight 
With  every  hour  a  drflereot  habit  wtmt : 
Kew  in  a  palace  haughtily  appears. 
Then  hides  him  in  some  vile  and  filthy  pines, 
Where  a  clean  dtift  would  bhish  fo  show  bis  hod^ 
Kow  nduis  at  Rome,  nad  now  to  Athens  flies; 
Intensely  studies  with  the  learned  and  wise. 
Sure  all  the  gods,  who  rule  this  varying  EArth^ 
In  deep  despite  presided  at  hb  birth. 

<Nd  Velaneritis,  once  that  man  of  joke. 
When  the  just  gout  his  crippled  fingef^  btfnke^ 
Maintein'd  a  slave  tQ  gather  ap  the  dice. 
So  constant  was  he  to  his  dariing  vice. 
Yet  less  a  wretch  than  he  who  now  maintains 
▲  steady  cotne,  now  drirei  with  tootfer  rCtes; 


nb*A«c. 
Tell  me,  thou  tadious  variet,  whither 
This  putrid  stuff } 

navts* 

At  you  direct  h  btadM* 

HoaAcii. 
At  me,  yovi  soCMOdfel  r 

»Avt;s« 

When  with  tavllfa  pAilif 
You  vatint  the  bappinets  of  aneitnt  days. 
Suppose  some  god  should  take  yoa  at  y^r  woHl» 
Would  you  not  scorn  the  blessing  you  implec'd  } 
WhetbAT  not  yet  convinced  as  yoa  pretend. 
Or  weak  tbe  cause  of  virtue  to  dafcnd ; 
While  sinking  in  the  mira  yoa  strite,  in  valify 
Too  deeply  plungM,  td  ftrea  yotir  foot  agahi. 

Vf  hen  ydo're  at  iUme,  the  cotetry  ho*  ymtf 
sighs; 
A  rustic  groom,  too  vnnht  into  the  sMei 
The  absent  towil^     Perchance,  If  uniotited 
To  sup  abroad,  oh  !  tlienyou*re  sodellg(i«s4 
With  ycmr  own  homely  atieaj,  that  ode  wonfd  fMftlt 
That  he,  Vho  next  engages  you  to  drink. 
Must  tie  you  neck  and  heels  j  yoii  seem  so  blest» 
When  with  no  bumper- in vitation  pfttii 

Rot  should  Macedas  hid  his  poet  wiit^ 
(Gr^at  Iblks^  like  him,  cain  never  tup  till  late) 
SpiitterUig  with  idle  rage  the  house  you  rend, 
'*  Where  is  my  essence  ^  Rogues,  what,  none 

attend?'' 
While  the  buflbons,  you  promised  to  have  treated, 
Sueak  off  with  cunes — not  to  be  repeated. 

Fond  of  my  guts,  too  food,  perhaps,  I  seem  | 
I  throw  my  nose  up'  to  a  savoury  steom : 
Or  folks  may  call  me  careless,  idle  Soi, 
Or  say  I  pledge  too  oft  the  other  pot : 
But  shall  the  man  of  deeper  vice,  like  yoa. 
With  malice  unprovoked  my  foolts  pursue. 
Because  with  specious  phrase,  and  terms  of  ar^ 
You  cfothe,  forsooth,  the  vices  of  your  h^att } 

What  if  a  greater  fbol  your  worship's  found, 
Than  the  poor  slave  you  bought  for  twenty  pound  ? 
Think  not  to  fright  me  with  that  threatening  air; 
Nay,  keep  your  temper,  sir,  your  fingers  spore. 
While  i  the  maxims,  sage  and  wise,  repeat. 
Taught  me  by  Crispin's  porter  at  his  gate. 

You  tempt  yovir  neighboor's  wife ;  an  himble 
harlot 
Contents  poor  Davus^->-who^s  the  greater  varlet  > 
When  nature  fires  my  veins,  I  quench  the  fiamop 
AncT  leave  the  f^r-one  with  aniojur'd  fame,  ' 
Nor  shall  one  jealous  <5are  disturb  my  breast. 
By  whom  the  wao^u  shall  bo  next  possest. 
When  you  throw  off  those  ensigns  of  your  pride^ 
Your  ring,  your  judge's  robe,  and  basely  hide. 
Beneath  a  slave's  vile  cap,  your  essencM  hai^. 
Say,  are  you  not  tbe  wretch  whose  olothes  you  wear^ 
Then  whereV  the  difierenoe,  whether  you  engage 
Through  scourges,  wounds  and  <leath,  to  mounl 

the  sUge, 
Or  by  the  conscious  chamber-maid  are  pfest 
Quite  double,  neck  and  heels,  into  a  cheat  ? 

The  husband's  vengeance  o'er  tbe  wife  extendi^ 
But  yet  his  jusier  wrath  on  you  diocends : 
For  she  ne'er  strolls  abroad  in  vile  dtsguisey 
And^  when  her  lewder  wishes  highest  risiL 
She  dares  but  half  indulge  the  sin;  ^^raid. 
Even  by  the  nian  Ihe  loveti  to  be  betray'4 
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.  Yoa  take  the  yoke,  and  to  the  hushand^f  rage 
Your  fiAtuoe;  peAon,  life,  and  faane  etfgage; 
Hare  you  etcap'd  ?  Methinks,  yeor  future  cave 
Might  wisely  teach  yoa  ta  avoid  the  snare. 
No ;  you  with  ardour  to  the  danger  run. 
And  dare  a  second  time  to  be  undone. 
Repeated  slave!  what  beast,  that  breaks  his  chaSn, 
In  love-with  bondage  would  retnm  ^kgain  ? 

But  you,  it  seems,  ne^er  touch  the  wedded  dame — 
Then,  by  the  son  of  Jove,  I  here  disclaim 
The  aameof  thief,  when,  though  with  backward  eye, 
I  wisely  pass  the  silver  goUet  by.  ' 
B}it  take  the  danger  and  the  shame  away, 
Ai|d  vagrant  nature  bounds  apon  her  pceyi  . 
Spuming  the  reins.     But  say,  shall  yoa  pretend 
0*er  me  to  lord  it,  who  can  vilely  bend 
To  aich  proud  master ;  to  each  changing  hour 
A  very  slave  ?  Not  even  the  prstor's  power. 
With  thrice-repeated  ritet,  thy  fears  oontrol. 
Or  vindicate  the  freedom  of  thy  soul. 

But  as  ihe  slave,  who  lorda  it  a^er  the  rest» 
U  still  a  slavey  a  master-slave  at  best. 
So  art  thou,  insolent,  by  me  obey*d; 
Thou  thing  of  wood  and  wires,  by  others  {dayHL 


HORACE. 


Whotbenisfiree? 


\ 


The  wise,  who  well  maintains 
An  empire  o'er  himself;  whom  neither  chains. 
Nor  want,  nor  death,  with  slavish  Cear  injpire  ; 
Who  boldly  answers  to  his  warm  desire ; 
Who  can  ambition's  vainest  gifts  despise  ; 
Firm  in  himwlf,  who  on  himself  relies ; 
PolishM  and  round  wlK>  runs  his  proper  course. 
And  breaks  misfortune  wkh  superior  force; 

What  is  there  here,  that  yon  can  justly  claim, 
Or  call  your  own  ?  When  an  imperions  dame 
Demaimi  her  price,  with  insults  tile  pursues  thee ; 
Driven  out  of  doors  with  water  well  bedews  thee. 
Then  calls  you  back;  for  shame,  ithake  off  her 

chain, 
^nA  boldly  tell  hcf  you  are  free — In  vain ; 
A  tyrant-lord  thy  bc^er  will  restrains. 
And  spMii  thee  hard,  and  breaks  thee  to  his  reins. 

If  some  fom*d  piece  the  painter^s  art  displajrs, 
TVansflxt  yon  stand,  with  admiration  gaze ; 
But  is  your  worship's  folly  less  than  mhie. 
When  I- with  wonder  view  seime  rude  design 
In^yons  or  in  charcoal,  to  invite 
The  crowd,  to  see  the  gladiaton  fight  ? 
Kethinks,  in  very  deed  they  mount  the  stage. 
And  seem  in  real  combat  to  engage : 
Now  in  strong  attitude  they  dreadful  bend ; 
Wounded  th^  wound ;  they  parry  and  defend : 
Yet  Davus  ts  with  rogue  ^nd  rascal  grac'd, 
But  yon're  a  critic,  and  a  man  of  taste, 
lam,  forsooth,  a  good-for-nothing  knave, 
when  by  a  smoking  pasty  made  a  slave: 
In  yo^  U  shows  a  soul  erect  and  great. 
If  you  refuse  even  one  luxortons  treat.    ' 
Why  may  not  I,  like  yon,  my  guts  obey  ? — 
"  My  shoMders  for  the  dear  indulgence  pay." 
But  should  not  yon  wHh  heavier  stripes  be  taught, 
Wbo  ^e^rch  for  luxuries ;  bow  dearly  bought ! 
For  soon  this  endless,  thts  repeated  feast, 
Its  relish  lost,  shall  pall  upon  the  taste ; 
Then  shall  year  trembling  rimfos  refuse  the  weight 
Of  a  Vila  carcan  wtth  diiease  replela. 


How  seldoin  from  the  ksh  a  shnre  e9C8pefl# 
Who  trucks  some  trifle,  that  &e  stole,  for  grapes- 
And  shall  we  not  the  servile  glutton  rate. 
To  please  his  throat  who  sells  a  good  estate  ? 
You  cannot  spend  one  vacant  hour  alone ; 
Yon  cannot  make  that  vacant  hour  your  own. 
A  self-deserter  from  yourselfyou  stray. 
And  now  with  wine,  and  now  with  sleep,  allaj 
Your  cares :  in  vain ;  companions  black  as  nigbiy 
Thy  pressing  cares,  arrest  thee  id  thy  flight. 

BoaAcs. 
Is  there  no  stone  ? 

DAVts. 

At  whom,  good  air,  to  thiov  it  f 

.  BOSACI. 

Have  i  to  dart  ^ 

IIAVI7S. 

What  mischief  aila  our  poet }  ■ 
He's  mad,  or  makinf  verses, 

uoaAcit. 
Heuce,  youknate, 
Or  to  myform  PU  tend  you,  the  uaoHi  alafift 


SATiKE  vni. 

qOSACB.   rVKDAKlUS. 
HORACB. 

Thsy  told  me,  that  you  spent  the  jovial  night 
With  Nasidlenos,  that  same  happy  wight,  * 

Prom  early  day,  or  yon  had  been  my  gnest  { 
But,  pritbee,  tell  me  how  you  lik'd  your  -C 


PtnCDAVll^S. 


Sar^  never  lietter. 


■OSACX. 

Tell  me,  if  you  please,  ' 
How  did  you  first  your  appetite  appease. 

PONDAKIVS. 

First  a  Lttcanian  boar,  of  tender  kiad,> 
Caught,  says  our  host,  in  a  soft,  soothem  iriiidL 
Around  him  lay  whatever  could  excite. 
With  pungent  force,  the  jaded  appetite ; 
Rapes,  lettuce,  radishes,  anchovy-brine, 
WJth.sk^rrets,  and  the  lees  of  Ooaa  wHie. 

This  dish  removed,  a  slave  expert  and  able 
With  purple  napkin  wip*d  a  maple  ttible; 
Another  sweeps  the  fragments  of  the  fbMt, 
Tliat  nothing  useless  might  offend  the  gneit* 

At  Ceres*  feast  as  Attic  vhi^n  walks  ' 

Solemn  and  slow,  so  black  Hydaspesatalks 
With  right  Caecubian,  and  the  wines  of  Gieeo»— 
Of  foreign  growth,  that  never  cross'd  the  sees. 
If  Aiban  and  Palemian  please  you. more, 
So  says  our  holt,  you  may  have  both  good  stoce;   ' 
Poor  wealth  indeed — 

BOKACX. 

But  tell  me,  who  were  there, 
;  Tims  hap^  to  eiyoy  such  luscious  fare  ? 

poxBAynrs. 
*  On  the  first  bed  'Hiurinus  lay  betweeu  , 
'  Veriiis  and  mei^  if  ha|i1jr  rij|ht  I  ween  ^  .  ^ 
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Serviliut  and  Vlbidlos  both  were  ^ere, 
Brought  by  Mgscenay,  and  with  him  they  share 
The  middle  bed.     Our  master  of  the  feast 
On  the  third  couch,  in  scat  of  honour  plac*d, 
Porcius  betwixf  and  Nomentanui  Het ; 
Porcius,  who  archly  swallows  custard  piea. 

Whatever  of  curious  relish  lay  unkriown 
Is  by  Nomrntane  with  his  Anger  shown ; 
For  we,  poor  folk,  onknowing  of  our  feast, 
Eat  fish  and  wild  fon*! — of  no  common  taste. 
But  he,  to  prove  how  luscious  was  the  treat. 
With  a  brotPd  flounder's  entrails  crowds  my  plate, 
Then  tells  me,  apples  are  more  ruddy  bright, 
If  gath^rM  by  fw  Lnna*s  waning  light. 
He  best  can  tell  you  where  the  difference  lies  . "  ■■ 
But  here  8er\'iliu8  to  Vibidius  crieSj 
••  Sure  to  be  poison*d,  unieveng'd  we  die, 
Unless  we  dfink  the  wretched  miser  dry. 
Slave,  give  us  larger  glasses.*' — Struck  with  dread, 
A  fearful  pale  our  landlord's  face  overspread ; 
Great  wer«  his  terroors  of  such  drinking  folk, 
Whether  with  too  much  bitteroesa  they  joke, 
Or  that  hot  wtnes,  dishonouring  his  feast. 
Deafen  the  subtle  judgment  of  the  taste. 

When  our  two  champions  bad  their  facers 
crownVI, 
We  did  them  justice,  and  the  glass  went  round ; 
His  parasites  alone  his  anger  fear'd, 
And  the  full  flask  unwillingly  they  spared. 

In  a  large  dish  an  outstretched  lamprey  lies. 
With  shrimps  all  floating  roand:    the  master 

cries, 
''This  fish,  Maecenas,  big  with  spawn  was  caught, 
For  after  spawning-time  its  fle$h  h  naught. 
The  sauee  is  roix'd  with  olive-oil ;  the  best. 
And  purest  from  the  vats  Venafran  prest. 
And,  as  it  boil'd,  we  pour*d  in  Spanish  brine, 
"Mot  less  than  flve-year-old  Italian  wine. 
A  little  Chiangs  better  when  'tis  boii'd, 
By  any  other  it  is  often  spoil'd. 
Then  was  whiCe  pepper  o*cr  it  gf^tly  pofir'd, 
And  vinegar  of  Lesbian  vintage  sour*d. 
J  first  among  the  men  of  sapience  knew 
Roquets  and  herbs  in  cockle-brine  to  stew. 
Though  in  the  same  rich  pickle,  'tis  conf»t. 
His  unwashM  cray-fish  sage  Curtillus  dressM.'* 

*^ut  lo !  the  canopy,  that  oVr  us  spreads, 
Tumbled,  in  hideous  ruin,  on  onr  heads, 
.With  dust,  how  black !  not  such  the  clouds  arise 
When  o*et  the  plain  a  northern  tempest  iBles. 
Some  horrours,  yet  more  horrible,  we  dread, 
Bu€  raise  us,  when  we  fonml  the  dan^r  fled. 

Poor  Rufus  droopM  his  heed,  and  sadly  cried, 
As  if  his  only  son  untimely  died. 
Sure  he  had  wept,  till  weepipg  ne^it  bad  end. 
But  wise  Nomeutane  thus  up-rais*d  his  friend: 
"  Fortune,  thou  cruellest  of  powers  divine, 
To  joke  poor  mortals  is  a  joke  of  thine.** 
While  Varius  with  a  napkin  scarce  suppressM 
His  laughter,  Balatro,  who  lovof  a  jest,  ^ 

Cries,  "  $uch  the  lot  of  life;  nor  must  you  claim, 
For  all  yoqr  toils,  a  fair  return  of  fame.  - 
While  you  are  tortur*d  thus,  and  torn  with  pain, 
A  guest  like  m»,  polite,  to  entertain 
With  bread  well  bak*d,  with  sauees  5eai>on*d  right, 
And  all  your  slaves  inost  eleganlly  dight, 
Down  falls  the  canopy,  a  trick  of  fate. 
Or  a  groom-footman  stumbling  breaks  a  plate. 
CkKxi  fortone  hides,  adversity  calls  forth,    ' 
A  landl^'s  geoiva,,  andA  geoeral'f  WQtU^'\ 


Totbtfo^ioehost:  '*  Thoa  ever^gentte  guest. 
May  all  thy  wbbes  by  the  gods  be  blest. 
Thou  best  good  man**— But  when  we  saw  him  rise . 
From  bed  to  bed  the  H>readiiig  whisper  fiieik 

HonAci, 
Sore,  never  play  so  fine*    But,  prithee,  say, 
How  afterwards  you  laugb'd  the  time  away, 

FyNDAVlVS. 

Slaves,  cries  Vibidius,  have  you  broke  the  cask  ? 

How  often  must  I  call  for  t'other  flask  ? 

With  tome  pretended  joke  our  laugh  was  dreat. 

Serf  iUns  ever  seconding  the  jest. 

When  you,  great  host,  return  with  altered  fccc. 

As  if  to  npend  with  art  your  late  disgrace. 

The  slaves  behind  in  mighty  charger  bore 
A  crane  in  piepes  torn,  and  powder'd  Q*er 
W'ltU  gait  and  flonr;  and  a  white  gander's  liver, 
Stuff'd  fat  with  figs,  bespoke  the  curious  giver; 
Besides  the  wing^  of  hares,  for  so  it  teems. 
No  man  of  luxury  the  back  esteems. 

Then  saw  w^  black-birds  with  o'erroasted  breast. 
Laid  on  the  board,  and  ringdoves  rompless  drest! 
Delicious  fare !  did  not  our  host  explain 
Their  various  qualities  in  endless  strain, 
Their  various  natures:  but  we  fled  the  feast, 
Resolv»d  in  vengeance  nothing  more  to  taste. 
As  if  Canidia,  with  empoison 'd  breath, 
^orse  than  ^  serpent's^  blofted  ft  with  death. 
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TO  UfCEK AS, 

9rJ***"/.*^7^°™  *****  ^°»*  fi'»*  *""*<>  her  lyre. 
«rl!°^^^*'^'P  *^"  •***  '■*"*  »on?  inspire. 
Wherefore,  Mxcenas,  would  von  thus  enrage 
Your  bard,  dismist  with  honour  from  the  stare 
Again  to  venture  in  the  lists  of  feme. 
His  youth,  his  gcniu?.  now  no  more  the  same? 

Secure  \n  his  retreat  Vejani^s  lies. 
Hangs  up  his  arms,  nor  courts  th-  doubtful  prize: 
Wisely  resolv*d  to  tempt  bis  fate  no  more,  ^ 

Or  the  light  crowd  for  his  discharce  implore. 

The  voice  of  reason  cries  with  piercing  force. 
Tx)ose  i^om  the  mpld  car  your  1*9^  borse. 
Lest  m  the  race  derided,  left  behind. 
Jaded  he  drag  his  liinbs;  and  burst  his  wind. 

Then  here  farewell  th*  amusements  of  my  youth  : 
FaAswell  4o  verses ;  for  the  search  of  truth  ^ 

And  moral  decency  hath  filPd  my  breast. 
Hath  every  thought  and  faculty  possesti 
And  I  now  form  my  philosophic  lore. 
For  all  my  future  life  a  treasured  stores 

You  ask.  perhaps    what  sect,  what  ebJef    ewnj" 
Vm  of  all  sects,  but  blindly  sworn  to  nMie  • 
For  aa  the  temptsst  drives  I  shar>e  my  way' 
Now  active  plunge  into  the  worl*)^  wide  s^: 
Now  virtue»s  preivpu  rigidly  diifend. 
Nor  to  the  world— the  world  to  me  ^aW  bend :       ^ 
Then  make  some  looser  moralist  my  gvtde. 
And  to  a  school  lest  ri^id  80100^  giiii«.  •' 
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WboM  hir-i^ne  breaks  ber  ytifoatioti-tynth  i   . 
Aa  to  a  ftluve  appeac»  thf  ltngtb«nM  (taf , 
Who  oiw  hit  t#»k— fw  U»  rec'ilt'd  Im  pay;. 
At,  «(ieo  the  guar  iian-mother'g  too  severe, 
Impatient  minoif  watttj  their  last,  long  year; 
So  sa(ilf  slow  the  tima  ungrateful  fto^, 
Which  bce^ks  th'  irapoftant  systams  I  ppopota; 
Systems,  whose  useful  precept  might  engage 
Both  rich  and  poor;  both  inrancy  and  age: 
But  oMaaer  prtoapu  «ow  mv  life  must  rula. 
These,  the  first  rudiments  of  wisdoiii*s  school, 
Yootemot  hope  for  Lynoeus'  pievdng  eyws 
But  will  you  thpn  a  strengthenmg  slave  despise) 
You  wish  ibr  matchless  Olycon's  Ihnba,  in  taia^ 
Yet  why  not  cure  the  gout's  decrcpi*  fMihi; 
Though  of  exact  pcnrfectiott  yofi  despair. 
Yet  erery  sUp  to  virtue  's  worth  your  oai<e. 

Bven  while  yoo  fcar  to  use  your  present  stare, 
Yetgleera  yoiir  bosom  with  a  lust  of  mofe> 
The  power  of  words  and  soething  sounds  c»n  ene 
The  raging  pain,  and  lessen  the  disease. 
Is  hme  your  pession  ?  Wisdom's  powerful  oharm. 
If  ihrioe  read  ever,  shall  Its  fbroe  dieamu 
The  slave  to  envy,  anjser,  ii4ne,  or  love, 
The  wretch  of  sloth,  ile  eiMeNe^oe  shaN  prove: 
Fierce!^  itself  shall  hear  its  rage  away, 
When  lleleaing  calmly  to  th*  bslmfllive  lay, 
Even  in  oqr  iight  firora  vice  tome  rirtoe  lies ; 
And  free  from  fdlty,  we  le  wisdom  rise. ' 

A  little  fortune,  and  the  foul  disgrace 
To  urge  in  vain  vonr  interest  for  a  place; 
These  are  the  ills  yeo  shun  wi^  deepest  dread; 
With  how  much  lebour  both  of  heart  and  head } 
That  worrt  of  evils^  poverty.  Id  fhon, 
Dauntless  through  seas,  and  rocks,  and  firrs  you 
To  furthest  Ind,'  yet  heeitsss  to  attend  [nm 

To  the  calm  lectures  of  some  wiser  frieqd, 
■  Who  bids  you  scorn  what  now  yoo  most  desire. 
And  with  an  ideot's  Jgocmnce^mire. 

What  strolling  gladiator  would  engage 
Tor  vile  applause  to  mount  a  country-stage, 
Wjhp  at  t^*  piyvnpio  gfunes  coulA  gain  tfofmmt 
And  withoitf  danger  l^ei;  aw^y  the  orown  ? 

SUnex  to,  gold»  VA  own,  should  yield  the  pfi»i» 
And  gmldto  firtu^;  iQuder  FoUy  cries, 
^  Ye  sons  of  Reipe*  let  moivsy  Urst  be  s0)ug|ii; 
Vinw»i»  oqIx  voi^  a  second  thought.*' 
This  maxim  echoes  through  the  hftukeri^  street^ 
WbilA  ymM«eod  old  the  pkesing  stnm  myeel^A 
For  thoux^  you  boaat  e  Usger  fund  of.  sense^ 
VntaiDM  morals,  honour,  eioquenoe^ 
Yet  want  a  little  of  the  sum  thai  buys 
The  titled  hooour,  mud  J^ou  ne*er  shall  rise; 
Yet  if  you  want  the  qoaJifyiqg  right 
Of  such)  &  fortune  to  be  made  a  Imight, 
Yo<re  a  plebeigo  »tf  11*    ^^  chUdnm  siag. 
Amid  their  iper|iy  "  Do  right,  and  be  •  ^n»*' 

Be  this  thy  his|teii  bulwarlt  ofdefrace. 
Still  to  preserve  thy  consciquse  ieaooeaee, 
Kor  e'er  turn  pale  with  guilt*    But,  prithee,  teUy 
Shall  Otho's  Jawi  the  childreii's  spng  excoi  ? 
^^spo^  «f  aiHMent  Rome,  first  sung  th^  atniiii. 
That  b4ktht^  ^i«e»  the  braire,  the  virtuooa  leigib 

My  fKm4*  fet  money ;  get  a.lfiye  estate, 
By  hoiv^t.nieeaa*  hnt^st,  at  any  rate. 
That  you  with  kniglits  aDd.senntor»  mey  tHu 
And  «i|px  the  w/pepinf-sc^Ams  that  Fopiaa  writw 
But  i»  ha,  not » friend  oCooldef  kind. 

Who  wisf-;^  M)Mnt«utfiiofw<u»  th|uadad» 


To  answer,  with  a  eoql  ereet  SNidfpRiif«r 

To  Foftune's  pride,  and  soom  to  be  ber  sUve  f 

But  should  the  people  ask  me,  while  1  choogp 
,  The  |M^lio  oonvefse,  wherefore  I  refuse 
To  join  the  public  judgment,  and  approve^ 
Or  fly  whatever  they  dislijce,  or  love  ; 
Mine  be  the  aniwer  prudent  Reynan}  mnd* 
To  the  sick  lionrT**  TrulF  Vm  afiraid. 
When  I  behold  the  steps,  thet  to  thy  dea 
Look  forwiud  all,  but  none  ^um  again.** 

But  what  a  oMny-headed  heast  Is  Rome  I 
For  what  opioton  shall  Ieh#oMi  orwhqttl 
^<»n«  j^  the  pablie  fevennet  to  fonn ; 
By  presents  sswe  our  greedy  widofrscherai  | 
Others  their  nets  for  dying  dotafds  lay, 
And  ma^e  the  childless  haehelor  their  pny^S 
By  dark  e^rtortioa  seme  their  fortunet  lalso : 
Thus  every  piao  so«»e  difieretpassteoswya  | 
For  «M«  !•  be,  whacan  with  steady  viev 
Even  for  an  hour  his  fovonrite  ne^iemajpursiie  I 

If  a  rich  lord,  in  wanton  rapture,  ones, 
*•  Whet  place  on  Earth  with  chamungBaMa  vies  I** 
Soon  the  bfuad  lefce  and  spreading  tea  shall  pvw^ 
Th'  impatient  whims  of  his  impetuous  lore  ; 
But  if  his  famcy  poB#  some  otMr  way, 
(Which  like  a  sign  from  Hearen  he  met  obey) 
Instant,  yehwIdeM,  to l^nnum haste, 
An  inland  country  is  hie  tofdship'e  taste. 
Knows  he  the  genial  bed,  sod  fruilfol  wifo  ? 
**  Oh!  then  the blini<tf«iunqHU«ed life  l** 
Is  hit  a  bncbAlor  ^  the  onig  Mm», 
He  swears,  are  of  the  bridal  joy  possest. 
Sgy,  while  hn  nhnng  n  thus,  wbsi  ehajna  can  hii4 
These  vnripuafoiBM;  ifaitFreteueof  the  mind  ^ 

But  now  to  loweff  ol^eeto  turn  yunr  eyes^ 
And  lo!  what eceneeefridipde arise! 
Thepqqg,  in  mieonair  qf  beait»  pi3wn»e» 
To  change  his  heshece^  haiU,  and  beds,  and  roon^ 
And,  since  Uvrrinb  in  their  fiwuharfsi  ride. 
He  hires  a  boat,  and  pnhee  iuni^ie  pndek. 

If  soM  nnlucli|>4iafher  nelcb  my  hair. 


.     nnluclnMiafhernelcbnif 
Or  if  my  robes  Of  diOareat  leng^  t 
If  my  new  vest  n  tattar'd  shnt  coafoss. 
You  laugbtn  see  snob  onnivela  in  vy  drasas 
But  If  my  judgments  with  iHalCnfc  ttrifo, 
Shoiddtconlvadict  my  genesid  onwinQf  Kfoii. 
Should  qcMx  desaisn  what  ife  ^tb  wacmtb  purmrdi; 
And  earnest  wish  for  wthat  with  scorn  it  vWd  ; 
FlnatUhe  the  tide;  noir high  the huibbng raise; 
,  Kow  pull  it  down ;  nor  ^noiid^or  sgnaie  i?nB  pleasea 
You  call  it  madnesa  of  the  usual  kind, 
Nor  langh^  nor  thioh  tmiteeeabeuldhf  aspifn'd 
To  menage  my  estate;  nor  seen  tAwif^ 
That  I  shall  wantt^  kind  physiciMi^A  eid. 
While  yet;  my  great  proteoter  fnd  my  frien^ 
On  whom  my  fortune  end  my  hopeadepsnd. 
An  ill-par'd  ne9  yen  with  resentment  see 
la  one,  who  loven  and  honoucs  yoalike  ma. 
In  ahor^  the  vise  is  on^  km  than  Jove^ 
Rich,  free,  and  handsome  (  nay  a  Inqg  above 
All  emtbly  biugs  ;  wwth  health  snpfen»ciy  hlcstr-«    ^ 
Except  when  dj^iog  ptdegp  di«tni^  his  rcsU 


EPi 
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TO  LQLLIQS. 


Wbt^x  yon,  my  LoHHm,  od 
(Withj^onthM 
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Whote  «ork»tb«beatitKal  sorl  hm^  ototsi«| 
Of  vtee  m4  vWt«4  molv  i»itmictive  nttti, 
TImH  all  Che  lobcr  MgdB  of  Ihe  aeliooU. 
1^'by  thut  I  tMak,  H  not  toffag'H,  ttteikl, 
And,  lolKiit.  he^r  tlw  ro«M>Bt  of  yow  fVimdv 

The  vell'Wtrottght  UM,  Chat  mWiiDcly  fba«»' 
Th«.  lovee  of  Piriv,  and  the  l^ogtbeA'd  woi^ 
Of  Greece  id  arms,  presents,  as  oo  a  stSfBi 
The  gJMf  tttaMUs  and  the  fooiiftb  i>afe 
Of  kin^s  and  people.     Hear  Antenor^  schctoie ; 
'*  CutofftheeaMnof  wkr»  restore  the  dsMHr:"* 
Bat  Paris  treats  this  cottteei  #ith  disdain^ 
Kor  will  he  fofc'd  io  happiness  t»  leifco  t 
Wljile  hnarjr  Nestor,  by  experience  viaa^ 
To  recooaitv  dIm  ^mgrf  monatr^hs  trieSi 
His'  iDJur'd  iovo  tHe  son  of  Pdeus  ares. 
And  equal  pMiion»  eqaal  rafa  ioiplilBa 
The  breasts  of  both;    When  doling  mODarehl  ttf^' 
Unsound  resolves,  their  subjects  feel  the  siomve. 
Tmjans  and  Greeks,  seditious,  base,  uqjutti 
Om-nd  aKkd  io  fSolence  and  lust. 

To  show  what  wisdom  and  whaisenae'dando, 
The  poet  si'ts  Ulysses  in  our  vie^, 
Vho  conquered  Troy«  and  witi^  sagaoions  km 
Saw  TariouS  towns  artd  polities  of  iden  : 
While  for  himself,  and  for  hm  native  trkin. 
He  seeks  a  passage  through  the  boundleaa  iiiain> 
In  perils  pluQif  d,  the  patient  hero  brav^ 
His  adverse  fata,  and  booyi  at>pve  the  #avaii 

You  know  the  Sirens*  s6ogs,  and  Ciroe^s  drkugfit, 
Which  had  he,  sensHeM  and  intettiperato,  q^oflTd; 
With  hiseonpanions,  he,  like  them,  had  b^n 
The  brutAl  vassal  of  ail  harlot  quetn  ; 
Had  liv'd  a  dog,  debas'd  to  vile  desire. 
Or  loathsome  swine,  and  grovell'd  in  Che  mink 
But  we,  mere  numbers  Iq  the  bg6k  of  life. 
Like  those  who  boldly  wqoM  our  heroVwife, 
Bom  to  oonsume  the  fruits  of  eartit ;  in  trutbi 
M  vain  and  idle  as  Phvaoiaayonth  ; 
Mere  outside  all,  to  fill  the  mighty  void 
Of  life,  in  dress  and  equipage  employed, 
Who  sleep  till  q^id-day,  and  with  melting  airs 
Of  empty  music  sooth  away  our  cares. 

Rogaes  njghtly  rise  to  murder  men  for  pelf. 
Will  you  not  rouse  you  to  preaerve  yourself  ? 
But  though  in  health  you  doae  away  your  daya^ 
You  run,  when  pufTd  with  dropsical  disease, 
Unless  you  light  your  early  lamp,  to  ^nd 
A  moral  bool^;  iinless  you  form  your  mip4 
To  nobler  studies,  you  shall  forfeit  reat^ 
And  love  or  envy  shall  distract  your  breast. 
For  the  hurt  eye  an  iosunt  cure  you  6nd  ^ 
Then  why  iiegleot»  for  yean;  the  sickening  miqd  ? 

Dare  to  be  wise ;  bc^  n  ;  for,  onoe  beguq. 
Your  task  ia  easy ;  half  the  work  is  done  : 
And  sure  th«}  mao>  who  has  it  in  his  power 
Torpractise  virtue,  and  protracts  the  hour« 
Waiu,  like  the  rustio,  till  the  river  drie^': 
Still  glides  the  river,  and  will  ever  g4ide; 

For  vrealth,  and  wives  of  friiitfuloess  ve  ^1  $ 
We  stub  the  forest,  andyecJaim  the  soil. 
Blest  with  m  oompeleoce,  why  wish  for  more  ? 
Kor  house,  nor  lands,  nor  heaps  of  laboor'd  or« 
Caa  give  tbetr  feverish  lord  oqe  n|oment*s  i«st» 
(h  drive  one  sorrow  from  bis  anxious  breast ; 
The  food  possessor  must  be  blest  with  health. 
Who  rightly  means  to  nse  bia  boarded  wca)ih« 

Houses  and  richea  gratify  the  breast 
Ht  lucre  liiMimi  ^  «|U»iMK*4^raft^  . 


As  pieturea,  i/kml^f  ^mwiHtUMf^ 
With  palnfM  plebiUK  elWii<ili  a  ttMtHie^MRI 
A^  ebMing iootbrthcrfoufr,  or  iimste^tK#«# 
The  tingling  orgkibi  ijf  imprnthlMf^d  HMi 
Your  wine  gioait  abM  wtteb  ilh€  eftk  iif  fou»jf 
Umn  tbe  ftvoog  Miiii^  of  pleatm^tvyebteiMT^ 
\yithviftaouy  pride  it•MaMdisblllMnidlld^^    ^ 
Hurtful  ir  pMsbfev,  i^beil  i^i  hOuilftt  «H(9  fUMl    ' 
He  wputvfor  en»,  who  woiild'mM  t/t^i^amfjf 
Set  certain  limits  Dyyottr  #lld  dteiME 

Thdman,  wbo'ennries^  iiiust?belloli|t«MriMtf 
AnothA'sjojN;  aadsitkctrathirgMfcf: 
Nor  could  SioiliaVtyhHit#c!ver  ^d 
A  gmrter torment  dNnk m«ttvibiia vyMdl 

TjS^  mdh,  ooabid  tvcoiitrar  lltt>  ire, 
Shall  #ish  ttodonff  lArhat  bktcf  tndntilV  ilHpHri 
To  sate  his  ngtr  prtefpitcte  h^  illef ; 
Yet  in  his  breast  his  rkge  UViMttsd  IMl 
Anger's  a  shorter  ohddek^df  th^"  A<iHf| 
Subdue  the  tyivntv  nbd  iilf^(«ei#  hJHBl 

The  docile  colt  is  form*d  with  genUe  skill 
To  move  obedient  to  his  rider's  will. 
In  the  loud  hall  the  hoand  is  uught  to  bay 
The  buck-skin  tvailM;  tbil  lAillllenges  his  prejr 
Through  the  wild  woods.    Thus,  in  your  hour' of 

jTouth, 
From  pure  instrdctfoii  qMff  tbrwDMsfTtrotlb 
The  odours  of  the  wine,  thM  fiibt  shall'atstta^ 
The  virgin  vess<^,  it  sbbii  kin;  rrUiw 
Whether  you  provcalsj^^  to  tbe  rao*^. 
Or  with  a  vigorous  saxlour  wfjfe  yo6r  pafc*;* 
I  shall  mainUin  my  diuoft^  hite ;  nd  nnoi«  p 
Nor  wait  for  tboab  bebibd>,  nor  pwkrmrtbijX  bifciii.' 


'  EPISTLE  nu 
T<f  JoLii^s  A6^m. 

Flobos,  I  kNig>to  kno#  where  Glatidiii#leadtf 
The  disuot  rage  of  wur ;  wbetber  be'sprttadi 
His  conquering  bkboerso'er  tbe  'Rirbeiaii  pMriii^ 
Or  near  the  ^^eber,  bctatod  in  snowy  cbaimt 
Or  does  the  Hellespont's  higb-towcr'd-aeay 
Or  Asia's  fertile  soil,  his  cbutae  delay  I 
What  works  of  xiMfitit  dethe'yGMlb  prtpmr&l 
Who  guard  hit  aacredpeiaon^  Wbo-abalfdm^ 
To  sing  great  Cssai's  Wars^i  immortal  tbama^ 
And  give  his  peaceful'  hkmourtf  dotni;  to^fama^? 
How  fares  my  Tittna^  Sby,  when- ha  intcirilk 
To  publish?   Does  be  tiet  fofgtft  bis  frieilda^ 
He,  who  disdaina  the  sprid^s^  comotahfomai* 
And  dauntless  qnaffii  tbe  dfkp'  PifldaHo-atreani, 
Hut  will  the  Mu^h^ibtobritbhahiibs^ifi, 
To  tune  to  Theban  sounds  th^  Roman  lyie^ 
Or  with  the  transports  of  theatric  rage, 
And  its  so4iorous  language,  shake  the  aCaga  } 

Let  C«lsus  he  admonish*d,  o'er  and  o'er. 
To  search  the  treasiffe^^dTNii  bdtive  store. 
Nor  touch  what  Phcebus  consecrates  to  Fame; 
Lrst,  when  the  birds  th'eiiTiPailo'ii^  plomsf^  claim^ 
Stript  of  hisfstdtntf  pride^  tbe  ordw feHofv- 
Should  stand  the  iMgbtef  af  tbd  iloblie  icatn. 

What  40  you  dar^,  who  float  witb>  active  .wiH^ 
Around  tbe  thymy  fragrance  of  tbe  spli»g>? 
Not  yours  tbe  geniuaof  a  lowly  atraia^. 
Nor  of  uoodltur'd  or  uo|i6liibklvedn. 
Whether  you  plead  wltb  ekfqden««  bit  -raiirr  i      - 
Ono'Touff  oUiit<flaarUtf  OwditfiatMw  » 
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And  tare  to  g«^  fttr  amaloHovs  1>]^  ^ 
Thtt  .^viMtbs  of  iTy,  with  oneBried  praise* 

Could  you  the  paMioiit»  in  their  r«ge»  cootfol, 
That  damp,  the  nobler  porpoie  of  the  soul : 
Could  yon  these.sootlmig  diioMtents  aUay» 
Soon  should  you  rtae  where  wiadeoi  points  the  vay ; 
Wisdom  heaven-boni,  at  vUch  we  all  shooM  aim, 
Tb^  little  vulgar,  and  the  known  to  laflae. 
Who  quean  to  liv^  within  our  proper  aphete, 
Dear  to  ouiiel?ea,  aodtoouFoountrydear. 

'Spm  tfUiae,  whether  Plaaoua  holds  a  part 
(For  sure  he.imU  deservca  it)  ii|  your  heart? 
Or  was  the  reconciKs tion  made  in  vain. 
And  like  aa  Ul<qr'd  wound  breal(s  forth  again, 
While  inexperieoc*d  youth*  and  blood  inflam'd,  ■ 
Briva  ye  lijce  oonnen  to  the  yoke  nntam'd  } 
Where'er  ye  are,  too  eotcelleot  to  prova 
The  broken  union  of  fraternal  Jove, 
A  votive  he)ftr  gratefully  I  feed. 
For  your  reti^rp,  in  sacrifice  to  blee4« 


EPIOTLBIV. 

*T0  AbSIUS  TIBULLUS. 

Auiiftt  in  whoai  my  salires  and 
A  candid- critic,  and  a  kind. 
Do  you,  while  at  your  coantry-acatg 
Some  rhyming  labours  mediute. 
That  shall  in  vohim*d-bulk  arise, 
Andjeven  from  Cassios  bear  thepri«e| 
Oraaontar  throuf^  theLsilentvoODd, 
Mnsing  on  what  befits  the  wise  and  good  t 

Tliou  art  not  fbrm'd  of  lifeless  mouldy 
With  breast  Inanimate  and  cold  ; 
To  thee  the  gods  a  fpms  complete. 
To  thee  the  gods  a  fisir  esUte  -  '^ 
In  bounty  gave,  with  art  to  ki^w  . 
How  to  enjoy  what- they  bestow. 

Oan  a  Ibnd  nurse  one  blessing  mara 
Even  ibr  her  favourite  boy  implore. 
With  aense  and  dear  expression  blest. 
Of  frien<{|W^  honour,  health  possest, 
A  Uble  etegantly  plain^ 
And  a  poetic,  easy  vein  ? 

By  bnpe  inspired,  depreat  with  fear. 
By  iMirion  warm'd,  perplext  with  care, 
Believe  that  every  morning's  ray 
Hath  lighted  «p  thy  latest  day ; 
Then,  4r  to  morrow's  Sun  be  thine. 
With  double  lustra  shall  it  shine. 

8uah  aie  the  mhximt  I  embrace. 
And  hfva,  in  sleek  aodjoyous  case» 
Yonni  ted,  for  laaghter  4tly  bnd, 
A  hng  byrEpisuros  fed. 


EPISTLE  V, 

TO  T0a<iUATtfS. 

Ir,  my  Torquatus,  you  can  kindiv  deign 
To  lie  <Hi  beds  of  timpW  form  and  pfain, 
Aitianp  on  herbs  alone,  hut  richly  dreat, 
At  evening  I  expect  you  for  my  guest 
Kor  old,  I  own,  nor  excolleot  my  wine, 
Of  five  femn*  vintage,  and  a  maiahy  vhie ; 
ir  y<ni.h^ve  better,  bring  th'  fnlivei^ing  cheer, 
Or^  from««^bMnble<friattd,.  this  f^mincvis  ^oarr 


In  hopes  my  honanrM  gnhsfc  toenlaitnitt^ 
My  fir^  are  lighted,  ay  aparunenta  clen»| 
Then  leave  the  hope,  that,  wing'd  with  foUy.  ttea; 
Leave  the  mean  quamis,  that  firora  wenkh  «flae^ 
Leave  the  litigious  bar,  for  OssaHs  biith 
Proclaims  the  festal  hour  of  ease  and  mirtli. 
While  social  converse,  till  the  rising  liglif. 
Shall  stretch,  beyond  its  length,  the  mmmu^ 

nightf. 
Say,  what  am  Foitnoe's  gifia,  if  Pm  deoM 
Their  cheerful  use  )  for  neariy  am  allied 
The  madman,  and  the  fool,  whoaaaonlidoBre 
Makes  himaelf  poor  t*  enrteh  a  wertUcas  heir. 
Give  me  to  drink,  and,  crown'd  with 


The  grave  disgrace  of  being  thought  i 

What  cannot  wine  perform }    It  brings  to  ligbt 
The  secret  sool ;  it  bid*  the  coward  tlgte  $  ' 
Oivas  bong  to  our  hopes,  and  from  onr  hearts 
Drives  the  dull  sorrow,-  and  Inspirea  new  nfts» 
Is  thema  wretch,  whom  hampers  have  not  taoglit 
A  flow  of  words,  and  loftinam  of  thought  > 
Ev^  in  th'  oppressive  graap  of  poverty 
It  can  enlarge,  and  bid  the  sonl  be  free, 

Cheatfiil  flsy  nsnal  taak  I  ondertake 
(And  no  mean  figure  in  my  oAoe  make) 
That  no  foul  linen  wrinkle  up  the  noae ; 
That  every  plale  with  bc^  reficxion  shown 
My  guest  bis  foce;  that  none,  wh^  lifo  grows  goy. 
The  sacred  hoar  of  cooOdenee  betray. 

That  all  in  equal  (riendship  may  nniCe, 
Your  Bntm  and  SeptioiuB  Pll  invite. 
And,,  if  he's  not  eogag'd  to  better  cbaar, 
.  Or  a  kind  girl,  Sabinna  shall  he  here. 

Still  them  is  room,  and  yet  the  sommer'tf  ben^ 
May  prove  ofiiDOMve,  if  the  crowd  be  great  i 
But  write  me  word,  how  many  yon  desire. 
Then  instantiram  the  busy  wofid  retire ; 
And  Yhiln  your  tedious  dients  fill  the  hall, 
Slip  out  at  the  hock-door,  and  bilk  them  all. 


EPISTLE  VL . 

TO  MUMXCma. 

Not  to  admim»  is  of  all  iheans  the  betl. 
The  only  means,  to  make,  and  keep  ns  blest 

Them  are,  untainted  with  the  thoughts  of  fear,  ' 
Who  seethe  various  ohangei  of  the  year 
Unerring  roll ;  who  see  the  glorious  Son, 
And  theflxt  stars,  th^  ani|ual  progmstlm : 
But  with  what  differrot  eye  do  they  behold 
The  gifbo^  earths  or  diamonds  or  goM ;  ^ 

Old  ooeatt%  treasuies,  and  the  peariy  stores,  * 
Wafted  to  Ibrthest  India's  wealthy  shores  > 
Or  with  'What  sftis^,  what  langnage,  shooM  we  gaxe 
On  sliows,  eoftployments,  or  the  people's  inaiae  ? 

Whoever  dreads  the  opposite  CJiUeme 
Ofdisappomtment,  povCTty,  or  shame. 
Is  CBptnr'd  with  ahnoat  the  same  desires, 
As.he  whodoies  on  what  the  World  admires  i 
Equal  their  terrouit,  equal  th^r  surprise. 
When  accident  dangers  rourd  them  rise. 
Nor  mactera  H,  what  passion  fiHs  his  breast. 
With  Jdy  or  grief,  desire  or  fear  opprest,     [scene,* 
Who  Views,  with  down-fixt  eyea,  Klb^  va^rfog 
Whose  seal  grows  adflT,  -and  stupified  his  bmhi.    '" 
Even  virtne,  when  pnrsnM  wkh  warmth  extreme^ 
f  urns  into  viae,  jad^fools-tbe  fligais^inBe.''  -  <*  v 
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00  tMi;  With  %uU  ifdprov'd,  Md  higher  gust 
Admirfr  the  rich  bnflfet,  the  marble  bust, 
The  bronife  ant^qoe,  the  purple's  gtowing  dye, 
The  gem,  whose  radiance  trembles  on  the  ey<» ; 
liCt  gazing  crowds  your  eloquence  admire, 
At  early  mom  to  court,  at  hfpht  retire, 
liestMutns  wed  a  wife  of  lai^^e  estate,         n 
While,  deeper  your  dishonour  to  oompfete,      ^ 
The  iQw-bom  wretch  to  yon  no  honour  piiys. 
Though  you  on  him  with  admiration  gare. 

But  time  shaN  bring  the  latent  birth  to  light, 
And  hidetbe  prelent  glorious  race  in  night ; 
For  tbongh  Agrippa'a  awful  colonnade, 
Or  Appian  way,  thy  parsing  pomp  survey'd. 
It  yet  remsinM  to  tread  the  drear  descent, 
Where  good  Pompilius  and  gfMt  Ancns  went. 
Would  you  not  wish  to  ctire  th''  acnter  pains, 
Tbat^  reck  your*  tortur'd  side,  or  ve*  y6ur  reins  ? 
Would  yon,  and  who  would  not,  with  pleasure  live } 
If  virtue  can  alone  the-blessiBg  give. 
With  ardent  spirit  her  alone  pursue, 
And  with  contempt  all  other  pteuiures  view. 
Yet,  if  you  think  that  virtue's  but  a  qame  ; 
That  groves  are  groves,  nor  from  religion  claim 
A  sacred  awe ;  sail  to  the  distant  coast. 
Nor  let  the*  rich  Bithynian  trade  be  lost. 
A  thousand  talents  be  the  rounded  sum 
You  first  designM  ;  then  raise  a  second  plum; 
A  third  successive  be  your  earnest  care. 
And  add  a  fourth  to  make  the  mass  a  square ; 
For  gold,  the  sovereign  queen  of  all  befpw, 
Friends,  honour,  birth,  And  beauty  can  bestow  ; 
The  goddess  of  persuasioD  ferns  his  train, 
And  Venus  decks  the  welt-bemoni^  swain. 

The  Cappadocian  king,  though  rich  in  slaves. 
Yet  wanting  m*ney,  was  but  rich  by  halves. 
Be  not  like  him.     Lucullus,  as  they  say, 
Once  being  ask'd  to  furnish  for  a  play 
"  An  hundred  nMrtial  vests,*'  astonished  cried, 
"  Whence  can  so  vast  a  num^r  be  supplied  ? 
But  yet)  lyhate'er  my  wardrobe  can  afibrd. 
You  shall -command."  Soon  after  writes  them  word, 
Five  thousand  vests  were  ready  at  a  call, 
They  might  have  part, or,  if  they  pleas'd,  take  all. 
poor  house!  where  no  superfluous  wealth's  un- 

Jinqwn 
To  its  rich  lord,  that  thieves  may  make  their  own. 

Well  then,  if  wealth  alone  our  bliss  insure,    ' 
Our  first,  our  latest  toil  should  wealth  secure  : 
If  popularity  the  blessing  claims,' 
Let's  buy  a  slave  to  tell  our  votersV names, 
And  give  the  hint,  when  through  the  crowded 

IMreet 
To  stretch  the  cjvil  hand  to  all  we  meet. 
'*  The  Fabian  tribe  his  interest  largely  sways  ^ 
This  tbe'Velinian  ;   there  a  third,  with  ease, 
Can  give  or  take  the  honours  of  the  state. 
The  consul's  fasces,  and  the  pretor's  seat 
According  to  their  age  adopt  them  all. 
And  brother,  father,  most  fecetioos  call." 

If  he  lives  well,  who  revels  out  the  night» 
Be  gluttony  our  guide ;  away,  'tis  light. 
Let's  fish,  or  hunt,  and  then,  at  early  day 
Across  the  crowded  Forum  take  our  way. 
Or  to  the  Campus  Marti  us  change  the  scene. 
And  let  our  slaves  display  our  hunting  train. 
That  gazing  crowds  by  one  poor  mule  be  taught. 
At  what  a  price  the  mighty  boar  was  bought* 
Then  let  us  bathe,  while  th'  ihdigested  food 
lies  io  the  iwelUiig  ttomacb  raw  and  crude^ 


Pbntcttiiij  BJl  oF-lccency  andifi«ffip,'  " 
Proui  the  fair  bivrjk  of  frucflt>iu  slfike  tmt  name; 
And  J  like  tb'  abita^loo'd  Utyti^au  Cft^v, 
Utir  IthiiL'a  foTcvit^  fijrblddenjiiys  pursue. 
Jf  iifu^i  mVipirl  wiihoTit  mirth  an  I  Jtjve, 
Lf!l  love  ami  mirth  \m\p\d  life  tmpfnrc 
Fan- well  !  anilif  n  J>etter  systcBi**  thij*e. 
Impart  it  fratikiy,  or  make  useOfmhiflL 


EPISTLE  V[L  ''    ^* 

I  fRgwrtV  at  my  country  farm  to  stay  ^ 

And  kU  votir  hikorcr  here.     But  kind  fur^iTe 
( I  n  £^ h f^orJi J n leji 1 1  h  i f  y o u  wotil d  b a v*j  me  i i vcj 
I  .\nt\  to  my  frars  the  same  iodulgcoce  show 
A»  to  my  rcnl  Illness  you  bestow  i 
^^  hi  ft  the  flrtt  tif  now  paints  the  tictly  year 
Ariii  bids  the  black  ftinereal  pomp  appear;     * 
i  he  hthor,  and,  with  softer  passions  wamU         , 
The  \in4vT  mothff  for  her  turn's  sUrtn'd  -  * 

Tlie  ci*owj:f*?d  kvoe  with  a  fevcf  fcHIa, 
And  the  Ion!!  J»*ycr's  plea  unw^als  out  vHU  - 
lintwht^n  the  soowson  Alba  plainnihall  llv/ 
Ta  some*  #*r(n  »ea  port  town  your  bard  shall  flr    ^ 
Tht  re  oVr  a  l>ook,  not  txfc  severely,  betid  * 

Ri.-!a>]  V M  1 0  T isit  h is  1 1 1  uatrious  f r  **nd  '  "^^ 
\V  hi  1 1  we?^ti^rfi  wmd  s  a  n  r1  t  h*^  fi  r&t  Awal  hws  brmg  * 
lilt  WL^itHiroe  tidhiffB  of  rfltuminf  spnuj*  ' ' 

Jit  other  Listt  to  nj(?  yoiir  b<itjnty  l|nw»d 
Thfln  (a  hia  guest  the  rou^h  Calabrian  show'd^ 

"  Th^-te  pears  are  excd[entH  thi-n,  prithi-e^  feed  " 

"  J  vc  cjiU-n  quire  H,c>uph-— -  Wdl   Ymi  tiidJed 
Shall  inkv  same  home — a^  many  ai  you  pletae 
For  childrcu  lave  sueh  httfe  ^ifb  as  ibese,*'        * 

*^  i  th^tvk  you,  pjr,  as  if  they  all  wen?  minc/^ 

"  Wdl,  itytm  leave,  yon  Jrave  them  for  theswiue."  ' 
VVhtoKoofsand  fpendthrifis  gire  what  they  dcim^s 
Hi  i  n  cn>ps  of  g  rititude  w  i  1 1  aJ  i»  a  y s  rise,  ' 

The  »we  and  good  wirh  better  ehoiee  bestow  - 

And  real  frold  from  play -house  eoti  uteri  know; 
^JlU  thus  mueh  menl  let  me  hoU\y  clmm 
Xti  UaM^  iiiTfratitude  ^hall  itaiu  my  oatne  ;^ 
And  \\Aj  jf  I  mint  nevtr  leave  you  morn  ^* 

Give  mu  my  former  TiirouT.  and  refltitrc 
J'hi^  hair,  thDt  on  the  youthful  forehead  plays  - 
fiiTc  mv  to  prate  ffith  joy,  to  Inn^h  with  ease' 
And  oVr  ihc  flo*in^  bowl,  in  w^hmg  strain      ' 
To  talk  of  wantort  Cyaara's  disdato.  * 

Into  a  witkcr  eask  where  com  was  kept, 
Pe  r(  h  a  nee  o  f  niea  »  re  a  ^rp*  a  fie  Id .  ty^^  u^p  \npt  ^ 
Hutwh*  n  she  flMM  h-riMiihch.aod  sWk*d  her  hide 
Ihiw  to  get  OHt  ajain,  in  v»m  she  tiicrd.  ' 

A  w(Tis<  I,  *hfj  hehctd  her  thus  dlstrest. 
In  fri-?nd|y  sort  the  lyckle-is  mouse  addrrgs^d  : 
*'  Would  yoii  eJtrape.  you  mu^t  Ik-  leatt  aod  thin  t 
Thr  r  try  the  cmuny  where  you  frrat  ,^i  in.** 

If  in  this  tale  th'  unlucky  picturt^'ii  miqe 
Ch(*erfiil  the  gifl5  of  Foriunt?  I  resign ;  ' 
Xor,  with  A  load  of  luxury  oppreiftj  * 

A  ppla  lid  I  hi*  si  eep  t  h  a  t  pT  1  re  r  tne  a  I*  d  i  jjest : 
Nur  TFmdd  estchaoge,  for  bir  st  Arabia^  gold, 
My  nstiTc  ease,  and  freedom  iinc^jntmrd. 

V'ou  oft  ha VI'  prals'd  me,  thit  no  hold  request, 
A  (iiodrst  poet  I  on  your  frii-tidihip  prtrssM; 
My  irratdiil  lan^iflg'^  ever  was  the  same  '  • 

I  vaird  you  tv^ry  tender,  awfuJ  aaoie  j  '  ^ 
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Bowef«r,  trf  Pit,,  wb^Uiar  I  oao  put 
fvotft  all  your  bounty  with  a  cheerful  hetrt  . 

'the  youths  whoee  sire  inch  varioui  wooi  bad 
To  Menel^,  not  uw»  'ne,  rrplied,  C^i^> 

**  Oi|r  Hand  bath  n9  rich  and  fertile  ptaia,. 
Vo  wide-ie)(tended  couive,  ip  which  to  tiaia 
The  generous  bone ;  then  grant  ipe  to  refute 
A  present,  that  you  better  know  to  us**** 
For  little  folks  become*  their  little  fete* 
And,  at  my  age,  not  Rome's  imperial  teat, 
Botioft  Tareutum's  more  delicioit*  «m^ 
Or  Tibur'a  solitude,  my  tai|e  4»t  please. 

Philip,  whose  yuiita  was  fpept  in  feats  of  w^* 
ITow  growq  a  fiunoos*kwyar  at  the  bar, 
Betuming  fpmi  the  cvuris  one  sultry  daf  • 
Coiiiplaia'il,  bo^  t^Hoqs  was  the  lengihen*(|  w^ 
To  folks  in'  y^r*)  ^^^en  wistfully  sunreyM 
A  ncw-trimiu'd  l]park,  who,  joying  in  the  sh^de, 
toll<d^  ill  a  baitier^s  shop,  w|th  cane  fecTm^d, 
Aj$A  pai^  taH  nails,  right  indolent  of  mind* 
f'  0raietri||s*' Cso  was  call^ ^i*  fevotiriie stave. 
For  ioelr  commiitions  a  rigbt-trusty  Ispav^), 
1'  Ron  and  ipquire  of  yon^^er  ^llow  straight, 
His  mta»t  fHeiodi,  country,  patron,  and  estate.'* 
He  goes;  rMUms,  and-r*'  Meoas  is  his  impe  ^ 
Of  moderate  fcAtnne,  but  of  bpoest  faipe  ^ 
A  pubtie  orier,  who  a  thousand  ways 
Boatlea  to  gM,  sod  then  enjoys  h\%  ea^ 
A  biod  eom^loh  'ntppgtt  bis  ^u^  known* 
And  the  MBiQ' house  he  lives  in  is  his  own. 
HSt  bosiaesB  oVelr,  to  the  public  shows,  ^ 
OrlOitteilMd^Of  Mars,  he  sauntering  goes." 

"  Methiiillt;.  f  long  to  see  this  wondrous  w^b^ 
Bid  htm  btf  snitt  to  sup  with  me  to  oighf 
Meiiw,  wits  awkward  wonder,  scarpe  beQeyeg 
TBte  ooortrOqi  iUYitistlon  be  reoeivei : 
Ar  list  iWlit^ly  begs  to  be  eiceasM^ 
*•  Aad'am  f  tven  with  inaolenoe  refus'dP 
*'  Wliethef  f(om  ttiO  mncb  fear,  or  too  much  pridf,- 
I  kttow  tun,  hue  he  fliatly  has  denied.'^ 

mitp  iMkC  itioni  our  honest  pedlar  fonnd 
Piifclhigtifarircita  merchandise  around 
T»  his  small'diapsi— the  0ist  good  morrow  |^Te|' 
Meoas'odilfbsNt^**  B^hokl  a  very  slspre, 
To  iMlilOHi  obaliTd,.  or  T  should  surely  wait 
An  early  client  at  yoor  worship's  gate ; 
Or  had  I  llht  p«tceiv'd  you— as  I  live'^— 
**  Well,  sitp  with'  me  to-night,  and  I  forgive 
All  past  neglect    Bo  punctual  to  your  hour  ; 
BemMkiber,  t  etpect  you  just  at  four. 
Till  tlira  ferewelh  your  growing  fortunes  mend. 
And  kufftr  me' Ar  yoor  servant  and  yoor  friend.** 

Behold  him  ndw  at  supper,  where  he  said. 
Or  right  cfr  wrOng«  what  came  into  his  head. 
WbUi  ^np  saw  his  eagergndgeon  bite, 
ArnfbHTgif  eariy  client,  and  at  night 
Acartaiugo^,  his  prefect  to  complete, 
He  takes  hinf  with  him  to  his  country-seat. 
On  hofieback  now  he  ambles  at  bis  ease, 
n^wofd^  the  climate,  his  incessant  prais«. 

Philip,  who  well  obscrvM  our  simple  guest, 
Langhs  iA  his  sleeve^  resolv'd  to  have  His  jest 
At  any  rate ;  then  lends  him  fifty  pound. 
And  promis*d  fifty  more,  tb  buy  a  spot  ofgroonB. 

Bat,  that  our  Ule  no  longer  be  delayed)    [inad* 
BoughtTts  the  ground,  and  our  spruce  merchant 
A  very  rufttic,  now,  at  endless  rate, 
Videyttdft.atid  furrows  are  his  constant  prate. 
He  plaifti  his  dihs  for  future  vines  to  rise, 
Orowt  old  tHth  care,  and  on  the  prospect  diet. 


Bntwhenhitiaatslvi 
His  sheep  ace  loat»  bis  CfepUa' hope  i 
When  ^is  one  ox  is  kill'd  beoeatb  Uie  yaka. 
Such  Tarious  lobses  his  beat  spinta  broke. 
At  midnight  draggiof  oat  his  only  lKN«e» 
He  drives  to  Philip's  hoqae  hk  dm^vfmtft  eaOMT | 
Who,  when  b«  swv  him  foogb.  defom'd  *ftk  btki 
'*  Your  afdeot  love  of  pelf,  your  too  meek  cam 
Hath  surely  brought  yoa  to  Ihas  diaoaaf  pUght"'* 
**  Oh !  call  me  wreUk,  if  yaii^ woold  eall  aiaiigh^ 
Rot  let  this  wf«teh  yyiar  deaseufy  knplore. 
By  your  good  ipeaiMa;  by  ejck  heaf  enly  poeam 
By  thai  right  bMid,  aureawFer  pled^d  ia  i«ii, 
{ Restore*  tu  ma  my  former  life  a^aiq." 

To  his  ^  staU  let  bimralura  frith  i 
Who  pMs  bow  fer  the  joys  be  left  4 


His  present  cbqi^  I  for  41  thoold  t>eooDfin'4 
Witto  the  boiMidi  vMclilIalaia'teti^  aa^gBf4 


BPI^TLB-VUk 
IV  (frt>0s  Aiat!fOTA!rv«. 


To  Celsan  JN«^r  "f ' 
And  if  be  klmlly»4«l|  ydvhAw^  1  ftrai 
Say,  though'  I  thNi^aammhp  «  f  ' 
Nor  happliwosi  mm  viadam,  yn  i 
Not  that  the  diifiag  kail  asy  fiaayaria  bet'> 
Nott»a»mFotiveBaiadas»oy'Awitlihaa»| 
Not  that  my  OsMri^piaem  iistaut  piaiasi  ■ 
MoraiamrfBiad  tkatt  body  liermy^pe^ 
Reading  1  Naia^  abdrwitk  mlaiMiag  ««r 
The  votesrofoowjbater  of  bckhi  1  lieJrt 
Frieedror  phyi^iiaa  l^wtHi  pKia^a^dwa,. 
Who  sttiea  thirkupioi-  of  my  tmA  W  mm 
Whate'er  psay  kaft  ase,.  i  with  Joy  pmaatfi 
Whate'er  may^dt^megotfd;.  with  bditoat  ^^gm 
IncoaMriataiKbeiiM;  1  vmtes  ^ata  ^ 
At  Tiboii  Bamet •  at  tama,i.  hTAnr  levm 

Ask  bar  ke  doAi  what  happr ■>»  ■■PP<!^ 
HiapfJaaeVfeaaar,.  ttw  o§m^  ttie^wwayr 
If  all  be  well*  mr^^  tkatrve  aqJoiOM^ 
Add  ttaao,  tfimfkBit  aitba  aeella  nalo 
instU  tMs  piaaept  <p  kp  liitlmnt  e«i% 
<*  AsyoorHprforloke,  neahf^lCelaiakfp^** 


EPISTLE  VL 
TO  ctxvMiTf  mnia. 

Samutvs.  only  knows,  at  least  would  aam 
To  know,  the  rank  I  bold  in  year  esteem; 
llien  adis,  nay  DU>re,  compets  me  to  pitataft  Um 
(Nor  will  a  moderate  share  of  praise ooMi^kilf^ 
Worthy  of  Neto's  femily,,  and  heart. 
Where  onl|F  me^  oC  merit  claim  apaift^ 
When  fondly  ke  persuades  himself  I  Ibokf 
A  plape  amepg  your  neer<^  fne^da  earoU'dy 
Much  bjstter  tbaa  myself  he  «ms  aaiikaowi 
How  for  my  interest  witb  Tiberfoagoes. 

A  thoosand  things  I  urg'd  to  be  eacw^d^ 
Though  fearful,  if  loo  warmly  I  refos'd, 
I  might,  perhsfa,  a  meaa  disaen^ler  seam^ 
To  make  a  property  of  y»ar  esteem* 

Thus  have  I  with  a  friend V  request  coMplied^ 
And  on  the  confidence  of  courts  reUed: 
If  you  forgive  me,-  to  your  beeift  reaeive 
lThemaftIl$»re,  aBd- keew  him  gDoM«^bap«^ 
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EPISTLE  X. 

TO   ABJeTiyS   FUfCUt, 

T«  Voicua,  wbo  m  city-ip«rt»  dtliflita, 
A  coai«try-b«rd  with  gratle  greeting  write*; 
In  thU  we  differ,  but  in  all  betide, 
Like  twin-bora  brotbect,  areL.o»r  ipult  allied  J 
And,  as  a  pair  olfoiidly-coartaMt  doves, 
What  o^B  diftlHMSy  tbe  other  disapprorpt. 
You  kc-ef  the  nrsi,  1  love  tbe  rural  mead. 
The  brook,  the  noiey  yock,  nxid  woady  fkdk  ; 
Itt  abort,  i  live  aad  reifpi,  whene'er  I  fly 
The  joy»  fou  Taunt  with  raptara  to  the  tky. 
And  Itkca  ilavo,  ficooi  tha  pfiesi'afflrTiceied, 
I  nauseate  hflnied  eakat,  and  k>nf  for  bfvad. 

Wo^ld  yott  to  Natara'a  hMTi  obedience  yield ; 
Would  you  ^  baase  for  health  or  pleaaara  baild. 
Where  is  theia  spch  a  situatioB  fooHl, 
A»  when  tbe  apantry  tpreads  it*  bhmiiigi  ronod  ? 
Where  it  th'  intffnpemta  winter  lets  levara  } 
Or,  whan  the  Sun  aa»ndiiig  firet  the  year,) 
Whaia  breathei  a  milder  zephyr  to  assuage 
The  Do8^«tar'8  fury,  or  tbe  lion's  nga? 
Wbara  do  leit  envious  cares  disturb  o«r  rest? 
Or  are  the  iaids,  in  Nalura*t  colours  drest. 
Less  gratefui  to  tbe  sasall,  or  to  thfe  si(gfat. 
Than  tha  rich  floor,  with  inlaid  marble  bright? 
Ip  water  purer  from  the  bursting  lead, 
Than  gently  mormoring  down  its  nathre  bed  ? 
Among  your  colamns,  rich  with  various  dyis, 
Unnainral  woods  with  awkward  art  aripe : 
You  praise  the  house,  whose  ntoatioa  yialds 
An  open  prospect  to  tha  distant  fields ; 
For  Nature,  driven  put  with  pvoad  disdam. 
All  powerful  goddess,  will  return  again  $ 
Return  in  silent  triumph,  ta  deride 
The  weak  attempts  of  luxury  and  pride. 

The  man,  who  cannot  with  judicious  eye 
Discern  the  fleece,  that  drinks  Ua  Tynan  dya» 
From  the  pale  Lataan ;  yet  shall  ne'er  sustain 
A  loss  so  toi)chinf,  of  such  heart-folt  pain. 
As  he,  who  can't,  with  sense  of  happier  kind, 
Distrngaish  truth  fron  folsabood  in  the  mind. 

They  who  in  Fortune'a  smiles  too  much  delight, 
Sliall  tramUe  when  the  goddess  Ukea  her  flight; 
For,  if  her  gifts  onr  fonder  passions  gain, 
The  frail  possession  we  resign  with  pain. 

Then  fly  from  graadaur,  and  the  haugbty  great; 
The  cottage  offers  a  secure  retreat. 
Where  you  wm  msto  that  heart-felt  bliss  your 
16  kings,  and  favourites  of  kings,  unknown.  -  [own, 

A  lordly  stag,  arm'd  with  superior  force, 
Drove  from  their  common  field  a  vanquishM  horse, 
Wlio,  for  revenge,  to  man  his  strangtiweoBhHr'd^ 
Took  up  his  rider,  and  the  bltt  recciv'd  : 
But  though  he  conquered  i»  the  martial  strife. 
Be  felt  his  rider's  weight,  and  champ'd  the  bitt 

for  life. 
So  he,  who  poverty  with  horrour  views, 
Kor  frugal  Nature's  beauty  knows  to  use ; 
Who  sells  his  fireedom  in  eachange  for  gold 
{Freedom,  for  mines  of  wealth  too  cheaply  sold), 
Shall  make  eternal  servitude  his  fote. 
And  feel  a  haughty  master's  gallias  weight* 

Our  fortunes  and  our  sboea  are  near  allied  $ 
Pinch'd  in  the  strait,  we  stumble  inthewida. 
Cheerful  and.  wise,  your  prasen^  lot  enjoy; 
A^d  on  my  btad  your  just  wkokf^tmfioft 


If  «^w,  feiptfq?  of  my  former  sejf, 
I  toil  tp  raise  unnecessary  pelf,  '     , 

Gold  is  the  slave,  or  tyrant,  oif  the  soul ; 
Unworthy  to  command,  it  better  broob  oontrdo)^. 

These  lines  behind  Vacuna's  fane  1  penn'd. 
Sincerely  bles^  but  tl^t  I  want  my  friend. 


EWSTLE  XL 

VO  BUIXATIUS. 

Do  the  fun*d  islands  of  th'  Ionian 
Chios,  or  Lesbos,  my  Bnllatius  please  ? 
Of  Sanfts,  wheri-  freai  Cnrii»  bf  M  hi*  court  I 
Say,  are  they  1*-^%  or  gpcater»  than  report  ? 
Does  Samos,  Culophonf  or  ^myma^  yield 
To  oui^own  T!biir»  or  to  Mara*i  Oeld  ? 
Would  you,  fatigti'd  with  coib  of  laods  uid  i 
In  LebedUs,  or  Asiu,  tpt^nd  yotrr  days  ^ 
You  tell  me,  I^rbedus  h  now  become 
A  desert,  like  out  villBgipj  at  hoiue^ 
Yet  "there  you  gladly  fli  yoar  future  lot. 
Your  friends  forget [ingp  hy  your  friendA  forfoti 
Enjoy  the  calm  of  life,  and,  safe  on  shore. 
At  distance  hear  tt^c  ragirtg  tempest  Toai% 

A  traveller,  though  wet  mith  flirt  and  ra[i\ 
Would  not  for  owt  at  an  inn  nnnaint 
Or  chiird  with  cold,  and  joving  In  th^  heit 
Of  a  warm  bath,  belit^vc  bn  b\h%  rompktf.^ 
Though  by  stroiiif  wnuh  your  baik  were  tempest- 
Say,  would  you  seH  it  on  a  diiiaflt  coa»t?      [tost. 

Believe  me,  at  delicious  Rhodes  to  live 
To  a  sound  mind- no  greater  Misr  can  give. 
Than  a  thi(U(  oaat  in  summer's  buroiD^  rnyv 
Or  a  light  mantle  on- a  snowy  day,,  ' 

Or  to  a  ftwimmar  Tiber's  fre^nf:stra«nH 
Or  sunny  rooma  in  August'^  mid-da]F  flaossi. 
While  yet  *tis  in  your  pofwer ;  while  fiMt»ma«n9H^ 
At  Rook  with  rapture  vannt  these  happy  iflii^ 
Then  with  a  gratefhl  hand  tha  bliss  vecaiwa^ 
If  Heaven  an  hour  mora  fortosate  sbaK  giai. 
Seize  on  tbe  present  joy,  aad  tfana  passist^ 
Where'^er  you  live,  an  iawaid  bappinasK 

If  reason  only  can  our  carea  sdlay^ 
Not  tbe  bold  site,  that  wideoanRnaadvthwsia  ;• 
If  they,  wlio  through  the  ventuioas  ooeanrangi^ 
Not  their  own  passions^  but  the  climata^ohaaifr; 
Anxious  through  simm  and  lasid-  to  search  foo  flit 
Is  but  laborious  idleness  at  best ' 
In  desert  Ulubra  tha  blisa  yonril  findv 
If  you  preservaa  Arm.  and  efwd  inindv 


EPISTLE  XII, 


Wrili  Iccius  farms  Agrippa*s  large  estate^ 
If  he  with  wisdom  can  enj(^  his  fate, 
I  No  greater  riches  Jove  himself  caagiw^, 
^Then  eease  complaining,  friend,  andleam  to  livo^ 
iHe  if- not  poor  to  whom  kind  Forttine  grants, 
Even  with  a  frugal  hand,  wbarlSrature  wants. 

Are  you  with  food,  and  warmth,  and' raiment 
Not  rojM  treasures  are  of  umm  posseit  ^      [blltt } 
*And  if,  for  herbs  andshett-(bh  at  a  fb^^ 
I  You  leave  the  various  lonnrirs  of  taste, 
I  Should  Fate  enrich'  you  with  a  golden  streartk; . 
i  Your  life  aai  iiwiii  wuuhybrittirthfc  sattie ; 
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Whether  conriiM^d,  tb«.t  gold  cant  chaof  e  tba 

Or  that  fair  vi^e  fhouM  its  power  control. 
^That  all  his  neighbours*  flocks  and  herds  sboold 
Th6  sage's  harvest,  while  without  its  weight     Tcjat 
His  spmt  rQvM  abroad,  shall  ne'er  be  told 
As  wonderful ;  smce,  nat'dd)as*d  by  gold. 
And  iu  infection,  Idcios,  bravely  wise, 
Spams  this  vile  earth,  and  spar»  into  the  skies ; 
Curious  to  search,  |rba^  ^opofds  pld  ocean's  tid^ ; 
What  through  the  various  yeai'  the  seasons  ^ides : 
Whether  the  stars  by  their  own  proper  force. 
Or  foreign  power,  pursue  their  wandering  cpuifp : 
Why  shadArs  darkep  the  pale  queen  of  nigt^t  ^ 
Whence  she  renews  her  orb,  and  spreads  her  light; 
What  nati^re's  jarring  sympathy  can  mean,  [tain. 
And  who,  among  the  w|se.  their  systems  best  main- 

^utwbethersla'iighter'dopiQn^crown  your  hoards 
Or  mnrder'd  fish  an  impious  feast  afiord, 
lUeeive-Poropeius  Gfosphus  to  your  Wrt» 
And,  ere  he  asks,  your  willing  aid  impart; 
Be  ne'er  shall  make  a  bold,  uigust  request. 
And  friends  are  cheap,  when  good  men  are  distre^ 

Now' condescend  to  hear  the  poblio  news : 
Agiippa'S  wa^  the  sons  of  Spain  subdues. 
The  fieroe  Armenian  Kero's  virtue  foelf ; 
Short  bjr  the  knees  the  haughty  Parthian  Icneel^ : 
Again  cbe  inonarch  is  by  Caesar  ^srown'o. 
And  Plenty  pours  her  golden  hary«ist  round* 


SPITTLE  XIII. 


TO  VOriOS  ASILUU 


Vniint,  I  oft  desir'd  yon,  ere  you  |wnt. 
Well  seal'd  my  rhymrog  volumes  to  present 
"When  CsMar's  hif^  in  health,  in  sphrits  gay. 
Or  if  he  ask  to  rewl  A'  anoffer>d  lay, 
Iflsftyqa.offnd  with  too  officioos  seal, 
And  Btypoar  works  his  just  rearatment  feel* 
Throw  dcwn  the  burden,  if  it  gall  your  back^ 
Nor  at  the  palace  fiercely  brsnk  the  pack, 
Lest  my  dear  asabeoome  the  laughing  sport, 
The  quibbling  Ibble  of  the  wits  at  court. 

Through  rivers,  stoeps,  and  fens,  evert  your  force, 
Noiv  vJHM you're. vidor  of  the  diestin'd  coarse, 
UQder  your  ann  the  leticr'd^  bundle  bear. 
As  rustics  do  their  lambs,  w'jth  awkward  air ; 
Or  Pyrrbia,  reeling  from  the  drunken  bowl, 
Conveys  away  the  baM  of  wool  she  stole ; 
Or,  in  his  pride,  a  tribe-invited  guest 
Carries  his  cap  and  slippers  to  a  feast ; 
Nor  loud  proclaim,  with  how  much  toil  you  bear 
Such  verse,  as  may  detain  even  Casar's  ear. 
Farewell,  make  haste ;  and  special  caution  take. 
Lest  you  should  stumble,  and  m^  orders  break. 


i 
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EPISTLE  XIV. 

TO  vn  mwASD  m  the  couwtit. 
Trov  steward  of  the  woods  and  country-seat. 
That  give  me  to  myself;  whose  small  esUte, 
Which  you  despite,  &76  worthy  fstbers  sent. 
One  fro^  each  house,  to  Varia's  parliament : 
Let  us  enquire,  if  you  with  happier  toil 
Boot  out  the  thorns  and  thistles  of  the  soil. 
Than  Hornoa  tears  his  follies  from  his  breast  | 
Whether  my  farm  or  1  be  C(4tivM«d  but*     .. 


Though  Lamia's  pious  ieus,  that  eeaaefaM  m&^^ 
His  brother's  death,  have  hinder'd  my  return. 
Thither  my  warmest  wishes  beQ<Fiheir  force, 
Start  from  the  goal,  and  beat  the  distant  coisrse, 
Rome  is  jroor  raptdre,'  mine  the  ninl  seat  $ 
Pltsas'd  with  eaeb  other's  lot,  our  own  w^hmJbt  s  " 
But  both  nre  fools,  and  fools  m  like  etimne  $ 
Guiltless  the  place,  that  we  unjustly  binaiey 
«For  in; the  mind  alone  oar  folKes  lie, 
The^mind,  that  n^verfron  itself  can  fij. 
^    A*  slave  at  Rome,  and  disoonteoted  tfaers^ 
A  country-lifenvas  once  your  sttent  phjer  i 
<A  m^tae^mwo,  your  firrt  denres  return  ; 
Tor  Rome,  her  public  gamci  and  hatha,  yoa  I 
More  constant  to  myself,  I  leave  wf(h  pam, 
'By  hjitefal  bufiness  ibic'd,  the  rnral  aeeoe. 
JFrom  difteentuhjects  our  desiiu  arise. 
And  thenoe  the  distance  that  betwefsn  us  liea  ^ 
For  what  yon  call  inhospitably  drear. 
To  me  with  beauty  and  del^t  appeal. 
Pull  well  I  know  a  tavern's  greapy  steam. 
And  a  tile  slew,  with  joy  your  heart  inflaine. 
While  my  small  fiutn  yields  ratherheitatban  i 
Nor  there,  a  neighbouring  tairem  pours  its  jlriiiea. 
Nor  hariot^miuiitriBi  sings,  when  the  rude  noiad 
Tempftyou  jrith  heavy  heels  tothomp  the  ir<Mn^ 

But  ypu  complain,  that  with  unceasing  t^ 
Y6u  break,  alas!  the  long  unbroken  sbii^ 
Or  lobw  the  wearied  oiien  liom  the  |>kMigh, 
And  feed  with  leaves  new^gatheiU  from  the  tMMigh» 
Then  foels  yonr  lasroess  an  added  pain. 
If  e'er  the  rivniet  be  swoln  with  rsin  ; 
What  migh^  miioods  against  itsfoircse  yon  rear. 
To  teach  itttvge  the  sunny  mead  to  spare  ! 

Now  hear,  from' wheoee  ouf  sentim^its  divide  s 
In  yout^,  peri^ipe  with  not  ungraceCal  pride, 
I  wore  a  silkcal  robe,  perfum'd  my  hair. 
And  without  preaentscharm'd  the  venal  fisir; 
From  early  morning  quafifd  the  fiowing  glasa  ; 
Now  a  sbdrtsopper  charms,  pr  on  the  graaa 
To  Ipy  medpim  at  fomefoir  river's  side. 
And  sweetly  sinhiber  as  t^  waters  ^ide; 
Nur  do  I  blush  to  own  my  foHies  ni^ 
But  oim,  thpsa  foJKes  should  no  longer  last. 

None  there  wHh  eye  askance  my  fdeasufrea  Tiews^' 
With  hatred  dark,  or  poison'd  spite  pursues  ; 
My.neighboun  laugh  to  sef  with  how  moeii  toil 
I  carry  stones,  or  break  the  stubborn  soiL 
You  with  my  city-slaves  would  gladly  join. 
And  on  their  daily  pittance  hardly  dine ; 
While  more  refinM  they  view  with  enj^ions  ey« 
The  gardens,  horses,  fire^,  that  you  enjoy. 
,    Thus  the  slow  ox  would  gandy  trappings  claim  }' 
The  sprightly  horse  would  plough  ami^  the  team  i 
By  my  advice,  leteach'with  cheerful  heart, 
Aabest  he  understands,  employ  his  art. 


EPISTLE  XV. 

70  VA14^ 

'    Br  my  phydolan's  leam'd  advice  T  fly 
Promi  BaiaV  waters,  yet  with  augry  eye 
The  Tillage  views  me,  when  I  mean  to  hath^. 
The  middle  winter's  freezing  wave  beneath ; 
Loudly  eomplaining,  that  their  myrUe  grore< 
.Are  now  nwlected ;  their  solpbureoos  stovesJ 
Of  ancient  none  our  fef^le  nerves  to  raise, 
{And  disiipatr  the  Ungeriog  colddisease^ . 
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While  the  tipk  folks  b  CluMum's  foaotaint  dam 
Plunge  tlie  bold  head,  or  seek  a  colder  air. 
The  road  we  now  miMt  alter,  and  engage 
Th'  unwillinji  horse  to  pass  his  usaal  stage: 
•*  Ho  !  whither  now  ?"  his  angry  rider  cries,       ^ 
And  to  the  left  the  restive  bridle  plies. 
•*  We  go  no  more  to  Baiss ;  prithee  hear—" 
But  in  his  bridle  lies  an  hone's  ear. 

(^ar  Vala,  say,  how  temperate,  how  severe, 
Are  Velia*s  winters,  and  Salemum's  air: 
The  geoius.of  the  folks,  the  roads  how  good : 
WhicK  eaU  the  beUer  bread,  and  when  a  flood 
Of  rain  descends,  which  quaifii  the  gathered  shower, 
Or  do  their  fountains  purer  waier  pour  i 
Their  country-vintage  is  not  worth  my  care, 
For  though  at  home*  whatever  wine,  I  bear. 
At  sea-port  towns  I  shall  expect  to  find 
My  Wines  of  generous  and  of  smoother  kind. 
To  drive  away  my  cares,  and  to  the  soul, 
Through  the  full  veins,  with  golden  hopes  to  roll; 
Vith  flowing  language  to  inspire  my  tongue. 
And  make  the  listening  fair-one  think  me  young. 
With  hares  or  boars  which  country's  best  sop- 
Which  seas  their  better  fish  luxurious  hide  ?  [plied  ? 
That  I  may  home  return  in  luscious  plight — 
*Tis  ours  to  credit,  as  'tis  yours  to  write. 

When  Msenius  had  consum'd,  with  gallant  heart, 
A  large  estate,  he  took  the  jester's  art : 
A  vagrant  zany,  of  no  certain  manger. 
Who  knew  not,  ere  he  din'd,  or  friend  or  stranger: 
Cruel,  and  scurrilous  to  all,  hisjeat; 
The  ruin'd  butcher's  gulf,  a  storm,  a  pcsL 
Whate'er  he  got  his  ravening  guts  receive, 
And  when  or  friend  or  foe  no  longer  gave* 
A  lamb's  fat  paunch  was  a  delicious  treat, 
As.much  as  three  voracious  bears  could  eat ; 
Then,  like  reformer  Bestius,  would  he  tell  ye, 
Jhat  gluttons  should  be  branded  on  the  belly. 

But  if,  perchance,  he  found  some  richer  fare. 
Instant  it  vanish'd  into  smoke  and  air — 
**  Dy  Jove  I  wonder  not,  that  folks  should  eat. 
At  one  delicious  meal,  a  whole  estate. 
For  a  fat  thrush  is  most  delightful  food. 
And  a  swine's  paunch  superlatively  good." 

1'htts  I,  when  better  entertainments  fail. 
Bravely  commend  a  plain  and  frugal  meal ; 
On  cheaper  suppers  show  myself  full  wise. 
But  if  some  dainties  more  luxurious  rise — 
*'  liight  sage  and  happy  they  alone,  whose  fate 
GivMi  them  a  splendid  bouse,  and  large  eatate." 


EPISTLE  XVL 

TO  QUTWCTITTS. 

Ask  not,  good  Quinctius,  if  my  (arm  maintain 
Its  wealthy  master  with  abundant  grain, 
With  froits  or  pastures ;  ask  not,  if  the  vine 
Arounrl  its  bridegroom-elm  luxuriaat  twine, 
7,9r  ril  describe,  and  in  loquacious  strain, 
The  site  and  figure  of  the  pleating  sotne. 

A  chain  of  mountains  with  a  vale  divide. 
That  opens  to  the  Son  on  either  side :     ».        . 
The  right  wide  sprea'ling  to  the  rising  day. 
The  left  is  warm'd  beneath  his  setting  ray. 
How  mild  the  cltme,  where  sloes  luxurious  grow. 
And  blushing  comeis  on  the  hawthorn  glow  ! 
My  cattle  are  with  plenteous  acorns-  fed, 
Vfhote  variottt  oaki  trvtfod  thsis  ouf  ter  spread  ;  - 


Well  might  you  swear,  that  hei«  Tafetttnm  wavel 

Its  dtisky  shade,  and  poors  forth  all  its  leaves. 

A  fountain  to  a  rivulet  gives  its  name, 

Cooler  and  purer  ihan  a  Thracian  stream ; 

Useful  to  ease  an  aching  head  it  flows. 

Or  when  with  burning  pains  the  stomach  glowi. 

This  pleasing,  this  delicious  sot  retreat 
In  safety  gtiards  me  from  September's  beat 

Would  you  be  happy,  be  the  thing  you  seem. 
And 'sure  you  now  Ixmess  the  World's  esteem  j 
Nor  y^  to  others  too  much  credit  give. 
But  in  your  own  c»pinion  learii  to  live ; 
For  know,  the  Miss  in  our  own  judgment  lies, 
And  none  are  happy  but  the  good  and  wise; 
Nor,  tho'  the  crowd  pronounce  3rour  health  is  good. 
Disguise  the  fiever  lurking  in  your  blood, 
Tdl  trembling  seize  you  at  th'  nnflntsh'd  meal —  ' 
Ideou  alone  their  ulcer'd  ills  conceal.  [ears. 

Should  some  bold  flatterer  sooth  your  listening 
"ThecoKqu^Hd  world,  dread  sir,  thy  nam^  rrvcresj 
And  Jovr  our  gusrdmn  |pod,  with  power  dirinc, 
Who  walL'hes  oVr  Home'ii  hagpiti^i;  an^l  thine. 
Yet  holds  it  doubtfitl^  whether  Rtmie  or  yoif,        ^ 
With  greater  warmth^ codi  tithpr*s  gctoil  piit^uF.*' 
This  praiMf,  you  own,  ii  laci^d  Cv»ar'i  fjme  ; 
But  can  yap  aoswrr  to  your  prop«f  nt^Trif  ■ 
When  you  an?  call'd  th'  aci-onipJi»h'd  or  the  wiie. 
Names,  which  we  oil  nith  equEiL  anlour  prize  ? 
Yet  he,  who  feive^  to  day  this  hettdk^s  praise, 
Shall  take  it  bark  to  morrow^  If  he  pjoiat?. 
As  when  the  pt:ijip}4i  from  ionic  worthless  knave 
Can  tear  away  the  c^Misuliliip  thry  ^vir ; 
*'  Layd/»i}  the  narneuf  wj^tJotUj  str^  H^smioc;^ 
Confus'd  I  leave  him,  and  his  gifts  resign. 
What  if  he  said,  I  hang'd  my  aged  sire, 
CaU'd  me  a  thief,  a  slave  to  lewd  desire. 
Shall  I  be  tortur'd  with  unjust  disgrace. 
Or  change  the  guilty  colours  of  my  face  ? 
False  praise  can  charm,  unreal  shame  control-^ 
Whom,  but  a  vicious  or  a  sickly  soul  ? 
Who  then  is  good  ? 

QUINCTIUS. 

Who  carefully  observes       , 
The  senate's  wise  decrees,  nor  ever  swerves 
From  the  known  rules  of  justice  and  the  laws  t    .1 
Wboie  bail  secures,  whose  oath  decides  a  cause. 


Yet  his  own  boose,  his  neighboorf ,  through  hb  ait 
Behold  an  inward  baseness  in  his  hfsart.  * 

Suppose  a  slave  should  say,  **  I  never  steal, 
I  never  ran  away" — "  Nor  do  you  feel 
The  flagrant  lash" — *•  No  human  blood  I  shed"-^ 
**  Nor  on  the  cross  the  ravening  arows  hhve  fed."^ 
"  But,  sir,  I  am  an  honest  slave,  and  wise^-'* 
'*  My  Sabine  neighbour  there  the  fact  deniea. 
Ffir  wily-  wolves  the  firtal  pitfisll  f^ar  ^ 
Kitaa  fly  the  bait,  and  hawks  the  latent  snare ; 
But  virtuous  minds  a  love  of  virtue  charms :  ' 
The  fear  of  chastisement  thy  gnilt  alarms.  ' 

When  from  my  ston-s  fou  steal  one  grain  of  wheat. 
My  loss  indeed  is  lets,  your  crime  as  great." 

Your  honest  man,  on  whom  with  awfuT  praise 
The  forum  and  the  courts  of  justice  gaze,  '* 

If  e'er  be' make  a  public  sacrifice. 
Dread  Janus,  Theebiis,  clear  and  lood  he  crict ; 
But  when  bis  prayer  in  eamrat  is  prefrrrM 
Scarce  moves  bii  lips,  afraid  of  being  heard,' ' 
"  Beauteous  Layerifta.  my  petition  hear ; 
Let  me  wtth*tnirKli  and  isinctltf  applear  f 
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JUANCIS'B  TRANSLAItO!* 


4Mil  gi«»llittDd60»Hie,aiii«itfaavta 
Of  dMrkiitfi  ftod  of  aiilfit  m^  onoMSi  eeoo 

Behold  the  mimr  hmdlng  aovn  to  mtrtk 
Porapporfiutliiiir,  which  tli*  bo^s  in  mirth 
Fu'dtotheffoand;  and  than  th^cMbff  dare 
In  >«o#it  AnecdoBi  «irth  A  date  compaM  ? 

Whoeaer  wifhet  it  wtk  ftar  yowiit, 
Aodhe«  whoheMitlMtpaMiODiBhitbreaft, 
lsk|BrMMea4if«;  Hath  left  the  poet 
mer^^iftaeiilae'dbtei,  and  bii  araia  bath  kit : 
To  purchase  iMftjr  i*aakb,  bif  fovea  appUei^ 
And  overwbelm'dbeiMalh bit  bartfaeB  Uec 

Say,  iiiiatthba*«T***W«»'a^«- 
But  if  yoa  lw«e  the  mQit  imtoiraid  tiate, 

y«tlullhii»«il,  he  May  atoie  profit  yields 
OfitrengtKtogaafdyouriaeht,  and  p4ougb  y<f^ 
OrletUnwlatarkithettetaiyiiiaio,         Lneld, 
By  imports  ti9  itdlloe  Ibe  price  of  gtaim 

The  good,  atidviM,  like  Bacehua  in  the  pby, 
;Dar»,U  th«bi9gof  l^lMl>«^  uodatmtBdsay,  [dain." 
«' What  CMi  thy  pe«^?   Thy  ^hwirteiitega  I  die- 

tn  talw  away  thy  goodt. 

BAccnvt. 
Perhaps,  jroumean. 
My  cattle,  money,  moteabloi,  or  land* 
Well;  take  them  aU. 

Bot,  slave,  if  I  comtMlkd^ 
A  cnal^ilor  shaU  thy  freedom  sme. 

■ACCROS. 

*A  f«l  shall  sH  me  free  Whene'er  I  pbjase. 

ROtACf. 

Death  is  that  god,  the  poet  here  mteods. 
That  uta«t  bomid,  whe^  human  sorrow  eod& 


BJIOTLB  XVIt 

•M  SCJIVA. 

AT^QtrcR  my  SoBva  knows,  with  ait  comptete. 
How  to  oon?ersi}  fismbiar  with  the  great. 
Yet  to  tb'  instruction  of  an  humble  friend. 
Who  would  himielf  be  batter  tang  bt,  Attend ; 
Tho'  blind  your  guide,  some  precepU  yet  unknown 
Be  may  disclose,  whieh  yon  may  make  yenf  own. 

Aia  you  with  tNMi4»>l>  eai^  pleasnre  Uast^ 
Or  after  sun-visa  love  an  boar  of  rsst« 
If  dosty  iti^ete,  the  ratUiog  chariots  noist» 
Or  if  tt^  neii^ibfttriag  Uvtm's  midnight  joya, 
Mifbtyo«  not,  by  my  advicarstrast 
T^4he  calm  raptwmof  amtal  seaii 
JPor  pleasnia^  not  conlhi^d  tb  wealth  aloM^ 
Kor  ill  lie  litet.  who  lives  aai  di^a  ankftowni 
But  would  ypn  serpa  your  Mindi,  and  joyous  waste 
Tbf  bmntws  haiirb  partaM  yon  «Br  the  fimii. 

•*  Hie  pa/OantbaiAs  could  Aristftpfms  €## 
He  had  disdahtf  d  the  tablsa  of  tim  grsat," 
f  AAdhe.  who  owsnraima,"  the  sage  fi»lit% 
«*  If  beooMldllvaw«lhkii«s,4*aaldhMhsdaBpiM.»> 

1^  ma.  whKh  Mhsi  yaAhesd;  atv  yooagar.  hear. 
Why  AtMpiinf' MtbM  hmi  apiieari 

Forwitb  the  snarling «7*^  ««tt  ^  F^^^ 
"  iMmyesNi  biiAwi,  yo« talm the tii*e 
TopleAmtbe^Bfosrdi  yatsura»li8hetlm^ptlda^ 
Main^ihi'd-bf  mMareht^  An  my  hana %nid» 
But  whi^aiat  canit  shgi  iWMsr  1  ■<>—*»_, 


Own  a  MpeHsr,  and  yet  immdiy  ▼vsnt, . 
Imperions  ejmie,  that  you  notiiiDg  want;* 

Yet  AriMippos  every  drea  becanM : 
In  every^  vaHoas  change  of  life  the  same ; 
And  though  be  aimM  at  tldng^  of  higher  kiad^ 
Yet  to  the  pie<tent  held  an  equal  mind. 
But  tbkt  a  man,  wh<nn  patiedoe  tanght  towcsr 
A  thick,  coa^  cdaty  shonld  eve#  ICam  to  besr 
A  chance  of  )iib  with  decency  and  ease. 
May  jintJy,  I  Confess,  onr  wonder  raii^ 

Yet  Aristip^,  though  bot  nhesuil^  dreiC^ 
No^ Wants,  norwishesfmv  apntf»te  vest; 
He  walks,  regardless  of  <!ie  public  gaze. 
And  knows  in  every  clikracterto  plo»e ; 
But  neitiier  doc's  nor  snake's  envcmm'd  bite' 
Catf ,  Jdi^  a  EiOen  rohe,  the  Cynic  fright. 
'*  Give  bhn  his  mantle,  iPr  he  dies  with  cold— ^ 
"  l^Ayt  P^  it,  let  the  foot  bis  blessing  bold.'* 

In  glorious  whr  a  trimnpb  to  dbtaitf. 
Celestial  honours,  snd  a  seaitshall  gam 
Fast  by  the  thMne  of  Jove ;  Hknt  meaii  th«  pr^ 
These  deitiesof  hfftnan  kind  t6  please. 

"  Bnt,  midst  the  storms  amf  tempests  of  s  oood, 
Not  every  one  shaH  reach  the  whhM-for  port ; 
And  sure  the  man,  who  dmibts  of  hH  stfcoes^ 
Wisely  dectfaes  tb*  attempt"— ^Then  yon  €edb% 
That  who  sacceeds,  tbns  difiicoH  Vh  part. 
Gives  the  bdit  proof  of  courage,  ab  of  art 

Then,  here,  or  no  where,  we  the  tmth  sIHil  fiad; 
Conscious  bow  sreak  in  body,  or  in  mind. 
When  we  behold  the  burthen  with  despair, 
Which  others  boldly  try;  with  spirit  bCar, 
If  virtue's  angbt  beyond  an  empty  name. 
Rewards  and  honours  they  with  jdiUice  clidin. 

in  sHenoe  who  their  poverty  coteceat, 
More  than  th'  hnportunate,  #ith:  kings  prersH.^ 
And  whether  we  with  modest  action  take. 
Or  snatch  the  fiivoor,  may  some  diftrenoe  ftakr. 

From  this  Ibir  foontam  oar  best  profits  rise: 
For^  when  with  plaintive  ton^  a  suippliaBt  crie^ 
"  My  sitter  lies  nnportioM  on  my  hands ; 
My  mother's  poor,  tior  can  Ji  sell  my  lands. 
Or  they  maintain  me;"  ml^ht  he  myt  have  siil, 
"Giveme,  ai!  give  me,  sir,  my  dailt  bresd ?* 
While  be,  who  bears  him,  chants  on  f  other  sd^ 
**  Withme^^onrbonnty,  al!  witbmediri^^ 
Bot  bad  the  crow  hitfbnd  fa  ^enc*  eat. 
Less  had  hli  quarrels  been,  and  more  bis  meat 
A  jaunt  of  pleasmw  shooM  my  lord  hitcfld, 
And  wUh  him  deign  to  take  an  frumMeiKena, 
To  talk  of  broken  roads,  of  cold  and  rain, 
Or  of  bis  plonder'd  baggageto  complahi, 
Is  but  the  trick,  which  wHy  barioto  try. 
Who  for  a  bracelet,  or  a  necklAe^,  cry ; 
So  oft  they  weep,  that  we  hcliave  no  more 
When  thet  wHh  tears  a  rsal  loss  deplors. 

He,  wiMBi  a  Itlnglamenetr  on<»  deoeiM^ 
No  more  the  fslBngvagabeod  believes; 
Andthoogh  with  streaming  tcms  the  esMifenfl^ 
<*  Helfrme,  ah!  cruel,  hel^  a  wretch  to  rile!" 
Thongb  load  heswcar,  ••  li^ed  my  leg  it  iMltJ 
By  great  Osiris,  iMlengerloflMl" 
Yet  thw^oMlse^llage  answem  In  Mi  crie^ 
M  Q^  ^la  Aitwgm  t»  haBave  ynar  Ksh^ 
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iT^t  ca^  to  iMid  Jl^^tarjr  bend. 
And  baiely  oomnterftU  the  frieod  | 
^or  such  the  diflfenmce,  I  ween, 
The  fl^Uerv  and  fiieiid  between. 
Am  b  betwixt  •  virtuout  dame, 
4nd  proftitute  of  comnum  fame* 

BeMd»  ID  opposite  excess, 
A  different  vice,  though  notbrag  lest) 
Rustic,  inelegant,  uncouth, 
With  shaggy  beard  and  nasty  tooth. 
That  fondly  would  be  thought  tu  b« 
Pair  virtue,  and  pure  liberty ; 
But  virtue  in  a  medium  lifs, 
Prom  whuice  these  diflerent  folliM  rise*  ^ 

Another,  with  devotion  fervent, 
Is  more  than  your  obsequious  servant) 
Admitted  as  an  humble  guest. 
Where  men  of  money  break  their  Jest, 
He  waiu  the  nod,  with  awe  profound, 
iVpd  catches,  ere  it  reach  the  ground. 
The  filling  joke,  and  echoes  back  the  somkU 
A  school-boy  thus,  with  bumble  air, 
Kepeats  to  pedagogue  severe  ^ 
Thus  players  act  an  under-part. 
And  fear  to  put  forth  all  their  art. 

AnoCher  in  dispute  engages. 
With  nonsense  arm'd  for  nothing  rages, 
•*  My  word  of  honour  not  believ'd  i 
Or  mv  opinion  not  received  i 
And  shall  I,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
Be  forc*d,  forsooth,  to  nold  my  tongue! 
Ko*-«t  a  price  so  base  and  mean, 
I  would  a  tbooyand  lives  disdain.'* 

But  what's  the  cause  of  all  this  rage  } 
Who's  the  best  actor  on  the  stage. 
Or  to  sjkich  road  you  best  may  turn  ye. 
If  to  mndusium  lies  your  journey. 

Now,  Lollius,  mark  the  wretch's  fate. 
Who  lives  dependant  on  the  great. 
If  the  precipitating  dice, 
If  Venus  be  hit  darling  vice ; 
If  vanity  his  wealth  consumes 
In  dressing,  feasting,  and  perfumes  | 
If  thirst  of  ^|d  hU  bosom  sways, 
A  thirst  whii^h  nothing  can  appcasef 
If  poverty  with  shame  he  views. 
And  wealth  with  every  vice  pursues; 
3f  y  lord,  more  vicious  as  more  grcsrt. 
Views  him  with  horroiir,  and  with  hate: 
At  (ea^t,  shall  o'er  him  tyrannise* 
And  like  a  fond  mamma  advise. 
Who  bids  her  darling  daughter  shufl 
The  paths  of  folly  she  baa  run. 
•*  Think  not,'*  he  cries,  *'  io  live  like  me  ; 
My  wealth  supports  my  vanity ; 
Your  folly  should  be  moderate, 
Proportion'd  to  a  small  estate." 
Eutrapelus,  in  merry  mood, 
The  ob)«M.*ts  of  his  wrath  pursued, 
And  where  |i«  deepest  vengeance  meant* 
Fine  clothes,  with  cruel  bounty,  sent, 
For,  when  the  happy  cox<*ooib's  drett. 
Strange  hopf?  9t>d  projects  fill  hif  bteait ) 
He  steeps  tid  pQcin,  nor  will  the  variety 
For  fame  or  fortune,  leave  his  harlol. 
Lavish  he  feeds  the  usurer'i  store. 
And  when  the  mi^r  lends  no  atQt^p 
He  learns  the  gladiator's  art, 
Qr.huwbJy  dffiv^t  a  gardener**  cart 


Strive  not  witii  mean,  mm 
Your  patron's  bosom  to  expknis^ 
And  let  not  wine,  or  antfer,  weft 
Th>  entrusted  aacest  ftoro  jfovr  braast. 

Nor  blatne  ti|e  pleasures  ef  your  ftimd, 
Ner  to  your  own  too  earnest  bend  i 
Nor  idly  court  the  Uomtd  Must, 
While  he  the  vigovova  chase  p«raue«i 
Humoars,Uke  t^ims  oo«ld  fatal  pMi« 
To  Zethus'.  and  Amphion's  lovs^ 
Until  Amphioo  ki^d  complied. 
And  laid  th'  offensive  lyi«  m^» 
So  to  your  patron's  will  give  way. 
His  gentle  insotei^oe  obey. 
And  when  he  pours  into  the  plaM 
His  horses,  hounds,  and  hHntiii§-ls«i% 
Break  from  the  peevish  Meae  awa^. 
Divide  the  toils,  and  share  the  prey. 

The  chase  was  by  our  sires  esCeoMy 
Healthful,  and  honourable  deem'd. 
lily  swiftness  far  the  bound's  caoaedei 
The  boar  beneath  thyjaveHa  bleedei 
And  who,  like  thee,  with  grace  can  wield 
The  weapons  of  the  martial  field, 
Or  with  such  loud  applause  ai  thine 
Amidst  the  youthful  battle  shme^ 

In  the  destructive  war  of  Spain 
Early  you  made  your  first  eampalignw 
Beneath  a  leeder,  who  repiins 
Our  eagles  from  the  Parthian  fanat. 
Who  boundless  now  extende  hit  sway. 
And  bids  a  willjng  world  obeyL 

Lollius,  though  all  your  actkms  rise 
From  judgment  tenHMvate  end  wise. 
Yet  oft  at  hony  ^ou  can  unbend, 
And  even  to  triding  sports  descend. 
Your  little  boats,,  with  mimic  rage. 
Like  Actium's  mighty  fleets  engags^ 
Your  lake  like  Adria's  ocean  spreads, 
Tl>e  adverse  war  your  brother  Icads^ 
Till  Victory  her  wings  display. 
And  crown  the  comjueror  of  the  day* 
Cesar,  who  finds  that  yon  apptofe 
His  taste,  shall  yoor  divendons  lew» 

If  my  advice  regard  may  daim, 
Be  tender  of  another's  (am^. 
And  be  the  man  with  caotlon  tried. 
In  whose  discretion  yew  confide. 
Th'  impertinent  be  sure  to  hatej 
Who  loves  to  askv'  will  love  to  p#nte. 
Ears,  that  unfold  to  every  tale^ 
Entrusted  secrets  ill  conceal, 
And  you  shall  wish,  bat  wWi  in  «nl». 
To  call  the  fieeting  wofds  again* 

With  cautions  judgment,  o'er  nod  fi^» 
The  men  you  recommend  cnplerr. 
Lest,  when  the  scoundrels  better  known. 
You  blush  for  erronrs  not  your  own. 
Then  firanfcly  give  him  up  te  shame, 
But  boldly  gnerd  the  ii^ur'd  fcme 
Of  a  well  known  and  valued  fHend, 
With  vigour  and  with  seal  defond  I 
For,  be  assnr'd,  when  he's  deftim^d. 
At  yon  th'  envenom'd  shaft  is  aam*d 
When  fiaoHn  your  neighbour^  dwelHnfsiiit^ 
Yeor  owu  with  instant  rsge  shaH  Uaie  | 
Then  hasle  to  stop  the  spreading  fir% 
Whicl^  if  negleoled,  risea  higher. 

Untried,  hew  tweefc  n  eoers  anandanoet 
|irhentne4[ 
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Yet,  white  ftmt  ^4m^9  ttnder  tail. 
Be  fliire  to  catch  the  Aymfr  irale, 
I  est  adverse  «  mdi,  with  rapkl  force, 
Should  bear  Von  from  your  destip*d  cotirse« 

7h6  §^9* a fcy  boDipaiikm shwi ; 
Far  from  the  sad  the  jovial  ran ;  ' 

The  gay,  tha  wittjr  and  sedate, 
Are  ohjects  of  «aoh  other's  bate ; 
And  they,  who  ifuaif  their  midcigfat  glaai, 
Scorn  them  who  dare  thek>  hamper  pass, 
Although  they  loudly  swear,  they  dread 
A  sick  debauch,  and  aching  head; 

Be  every  look  Mrem^ly  gay. 
And  drive  all  cloudy  car«s  away/ 
The  modest  oft  loodartc  a|>pear, 
The  silent,  jihonghtfbl  and  severe.' 
*  Consult « it^  <sar»  ttie  learned  pag^  ; 
Inquire  of  every  seienc'd  Mge; 
How  you  n^y  glide  with  ^ewtle  ease 
Auown  the  current  of  your  days. 
Nor  vext  by  msan  and  low  desires, 
Norwarm'd  by  wild  atsMttohVAres; 
By  hope  Marsn'd,*  depresC  by  Iter, 
For  things  but  little  worth  your  care  : 
Whether  fiiir  «iri»e*s  hsilowM  rales 
Prooeod  finom  Nahtfe,  or*the  schools ; 
What  may  the  force  of  care  sospend. 
And  make  yov  to  yooiself  a  friend ; 
Whether  the  tranquil  mind  and  pure. 
Honours,  or  wealth,  <kir  Miss  insure, 
Or  down  throogh  life  «inknowii  to  stray, 
Where  lonely  leads  thesilent  Wa^^ 
When  happy  in  my  rurst  seene. 
Whose  fouptaia  chills  the  shodderings^no^ 
Such  is  my  prayer^-^Let  roe  posscii 
My  present  wealth,  or  even  le«, 
And  if  the  bounteous  gods  design 
A  longer  life,  that  life  be  mine. 
Ofve  me  of  books  the  mental  cheer. 
Of  wealth  sufftciaut  for  a  jrear, 
Kor  let  me  float  in  Fortune's  power. 
Dependant  on.th^  fbture  honr. 
To  love  for  lifSe  ami  wealth  I  pray. 
These  Jovo  m«y  fi ve^  or  take  away  i 
But,  for  a  firm  and  Craoqoil  mind. 
That  blessing  in  myself  I  find* 
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To  old  CralimM  if  yoo  credit  glv«, 
Ko  water-drinker's,  verses  long  sbail  lite. 
Or  long  shall  please.    Among  his  motley  fold, 
Satyrs  and  Faui^,  wlmi  Bacchus  bad  eoraird 
The  brain^aicfc  chymer,  soon  thetmiefhl  Nhte 
At  morning  breath^,  and  aot  too  sweat,  of  wfaie. 

When  Homjtf  sings  the  joys  of  wine,  'tis  plaitt 
Great  Homer  was  not  of  a  sober  stram  f 
And  fhther  Enoios,  till  with  drinking  fted, 
Was  never  to  the  martial  song  inspired. 
Let  thirstv  Spirits  make  the  bar  their  choice, 
Kor  dare  incheerftil  soag  to  raisa  tfaehr  voice. 

Sooa  aft.ljpoke,  oar  bofds,  before  they  write, 
Smell  of  their  wineallday,aod  tipple  all  the  night. 
What  1  if  withi*ked  feet  and  savage  air, 
Cato's  short  coat  soliie<mtmicooxoQmb. wear,     ' 
Say,  shidkhis  baMtapd  afteled  fhMNh, 
<aieat  QatOSsiMSMCffi,'OcM>iroith,  <wmo^  '' 


Cordus,  the  Moor,  while  siodioas  how  to  (4cm 
With  well-bred  faillery,  and  learned  ease, 
To  rival  gay  Timagenes  he  tried. 
Yet  burst  with  diiappointed  spleen  and  pride: 
By  such  examples  many  a  coxcomb^  caught,  . 
Whose  art  can  ooTy  imitate  a  fault*  .  [tkiak, 

Should  I  bjr  chance  grosr  pale,  our  hanlHam 
That  bloodleis  cumin's  (be  trup  rhyming  ^rtnt 
Ye  wretched  mimics,  whojso  food  heats  hare  bees, 
How  oft  I  the  'objects  of  my  mirth  and  spleia. 
Through  open  worlds  of  rhymO  (  dat^d  to  tread 
In  paths  unknown,  by  no  bold  foC»isteps  led : 
Who  on  hin^self  rcJi<«  with  c6«iscious  pride, 
Most  certafufy  the  buzziug  hive  shall  guide. 
To  keen  Iambic^  1  first  tun*d  the  lyre, 
And,  warm'd  with  great  Archilocbus*s  &«, 
His  rapid  numbers  chose,  but  sbuoo'd  with  caif 
The  style  thit  drove  Lycanibes  to  despair. 

I  fear*d  to  change  the  structure  of  1)is  line, 
Butsh^l  a  short -livM  wreath  be  therefore  itaios? 
Sappho,  whose  ven>e  with  manly  spirit  tlSom^ 
Evni  )^eat  Altxus  his  Iambics  cBoec. 
In  different  stanzas  though  be  forms  h&  Iio^ 
And  to  a  theme  more  merciful  Tnclines  ; 
No  perjured  sire  with  blooj-sfain^d  verse  pursues, 
Nor  tics,  in, damning  rhvm^,  bis  fair-one's uogie^ 
I  first  attempted  in  th^  fyric  tone  r 

His  numbers,  to  the  Roman  lyre  unknowp,        ^ 
And  joy,  that  works  of  such  unheard-of  tast? 
By  men  of  worth  and  genius  were  evabip^d^ 

But  would  you  know,  why  some  condemn  abnn^ 
Thankless,  unj ust,  what  they  at  home  applaud  \    , 
1  purchasf  i,ot  the  venal  critic's  vote 
With  costly  suppers,  or  a  thread-bare  coat^. 
The  works  of  titfed  wits  I  never  Iiear, 
Nor,  veng^nl  iYi  my  t^ra,  assault  their  espi    . 
The  tribe  of  grammar-pedants  I  despise. 
And  bencc*tbese  tears  of  spleen  and  anger  riie.    • 
I  blush  in  grand*  assemblies  to  repeat 
My  worthless  works,  and  give  such  trifles  we^> . 
Yet  these  profes^ns  they  with  wonder  hear— 
"  No.  You  reserve  them  for  dread  Caesar's  ear; 
With  your  owd  beauties  charro'd,  you  surely  ksof 
Your  verses  with  a  honied  sweetness  flow.'' 
Nor  dare  I  ralry  with  such  dangerous  folk. 
Lest  I  be  torn  to  pieces  for  a  joke. 
Yet  beg  they  would  appoint  another  day,  r 

A  place  mpre  proper  to  decide  the  fray ; 
For  jests  a  f^rful  strife  and  anger  breed. 
Whence  ^jnarreU  fierce  aod  fooeral  wars  pmceei 
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Tmi  shops  of  Rome  impatient  to  behold, 
And,,  elegantly  polish'd,  to  be  sold. 
You  hate  the  tender  seal,  and  guardian  keyi, 
Which  mod^  volumes  love,  and  fondly  pniie  • . 
The  public  world,  cten  sighing  to  be  read*^ 
Unhappy  book  1  to  other  manners  hred 
Indulge  tbe  fbnd  desfre,  with  which  you  bun, 
Porstie  yonr flight,  yet  think  not  to  return.    ;     * 

Bnt,  when  Insolted  by  the  critic's  scorn,  ^ 
How  oflen  shall  von  cry,  "Ah!  mtiofionV^     • 
When  fie  shall  throw  die  tedwos  volume  bj,       • 
Nor  longer  view  thee  with  a  lover's  tff:    . 

If  rsge  mislead  not  my  prophetic  truth,  f yootk ; 
Rone  shall  admire,  whUe  you  can  chaitt  viA 
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titit  soon  as  vuli^ar  liandu  thy  beauty  soil. 
The  moth  shall  batten  on  the  silent  spoil, 
'i'o  Afric  sent,  or  packetud  to  Spain, 
Our  colonies  of  wits  to  enterUin. 
'VhU  shall  thy  fond  adviser  laughing  see, 
As,  when  his  ass  was  obstinate  like  thee, 
The  clown  in  vengeance  pnsh*d  him  down  the  h'll  j 
For  who  would  save  an  ass  against  his  will  ? 

At  last  thy  stammering  age  in  suburb  schools 
Shall  toil  in  teaching  boys  their  grammar  rules ; 
Put  when  in  evening  mild  the  listening  tribe 
Amund  thee  throng,  thy  master  thus  describe  : 
A  frec-d-uian's  son,  with  moderate  fortune  blest, 
^Vho  boldly  spread  his  wings  beyond  his  nest ; 
Take  from  my  birth,  but  to  my  virtue  give 
This  honest  praise,  that  I  with  freedom  live, 
"With  all  that  Rome  in  peace  and  war  calls  great; 
Of  lowly  stature ;  fond  of  summerHfheat, 
And  gray  before  ray  time.     At  sense  of  wrong 
Ouick  in  resentment,  but  it  lasts  not  long. 
I^t  them  who  ask  my  a-e  be  frankly  told, 
That  I  was  forty  four  Dcmnbers  old, 
When  LolliuH  chose  with  Lepidus  to  ••hare 
flu  poAcr  and  honours  of  the  consul's  chair. 
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>V  MTLi  yo'.i  «!one  su«tiin  th'  important  weight 
Of  Rome's  affairs,  so  vaj io.»s  an\  so  great ; 
While  yon  the  public  weal  with  arms  defend. 
Adorn  with  morals,  .nnd  with  laws  amend; 
Shall  not  th?  tedious  letter  prove  a  crime. 
That  steals  one  moment  of  our  Caesar's  time  ? 

Rome's  founder,  Leda's  twins,  the  god  of  wine. 
By  human  virtues  rai«i'd  to  power  divine. 
While  they  with  piou?  can  s  improved  mankind, 
To  various  states  their  prO|Hr  bounds  as<ign*d ; 
Commanded  war's  destrovinsr  rage  to  cease, 
And  bless 'd  th»ir  cities  with  the  arts  of  peace ; 
Complain'd  their  virtues,  and  their  toils,  could  raise 
But  slight  r^urns  of  gratitude  and  pr.^ise. 

Who  crush'd  the  Hydra,  when  to  life  rencw'd. 
And  monsters  dire  with  fated  toil  subdu'd, 
found  that  the  monster  Envy  never  dies. 
Till  low  in  equal  death  hpr  conqueror  lies; 
I  or  he,  who  soars  to  an  unwonted  height, 
Oppressive  dazzles,  with  excess  of  light, 
'J'he  arts  beneath  him  ;  yet,  when  dead,  shall  prove 
An  object  worthy  of  esteem  and  love. 
Yet  Rome  to  thee  her  living  honours  pays : 
By  thee  we  swear,  to  thee  our  altars  raise. 
While  we  confess  no  prince  so  great,  so  wise. 
Hath  evfr  risen,  or  shall  ever  rise. 

But  when  your  people  raise  their  C»sar*»  name 
Above  the  Greek  and  Roman  chiefs  in  fame. 
In  this  one  instance  they  are  just  and  wise, 
Vtt  other  things  they  view  with  other  eyes  ; 
With  cold  contempt  they  treat  the  living  bard  ; 
The  dead  njone  can  merit  their  regard. 

To  elder  bards  so  lavish  of  appbuse, 
They  love  the  language  of  ov.r  ancient  laws  ; 
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On  Numa's  hymns  with  holy  rapture  porr, 
.\nd  turn  our  mouldy  records  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Then  swear,  transported,  that  the  sacrH  Nin« 
PronouncM  on  Alba's  top  each  hallowM  line. 
But  if,  because  the  world  with  justice  pays 
To  the  first  bards  of  Greece  its  grateful  praise, 
In  the  same  scale  our  poets  must  be  weigh 'd. 
To  such  disputes  what  answer  can  be  made  } 
Since  we  have  gainM  the  height  of  martial  fiime. 
Let  as  in  peaceful  arts  assert  our  claim  ; 
The  anointed  Greeks  no  longer  shall  exec  I, 
And  neither  wrestle,  sing,  or  paint,  to  well. 
But  let  me  ask.  Since  poetry,  like  wine. 
Is  taught  by  time  to  mellow  and  refine, 
When  shall  th'  immortal  bard  begin  to  live  ? 
Say,  shall  a  hundred  years  completely  give 
Among  your  ancients  a  full  right  of  claim. 
I  Or  with  the  worthless  modems  fix  bis  name  ? 
j  Some  certain  point  should  finish  the  debate. 
j  *'  Thcu  let  him  live  a  hundred  years  completa.*' 
I      What  if  we  take  a  year,  a  month,  a  day. 

From  this  judicious  sum  of  fame  away, 
I  Shall  he  among  the  ancients  rise  to  fame, 
Or  sink  with  modems  to  contempt  and  shame  ? 
*'  Among  the  ancients  let  the  bard  appear, 
I  Though  younger  by  a  month,  or  e'en  a  year.** 
t  1  take  the  grant,  and  by  degrees  prevail, 
j  ( For  hair  by  hair  I  pull  the  horse's  tail) 
I  And  while  I  take  them  year  by  year  away, 
'  7*heir  snbtile  heaps  of  arguments  decay, 

Who  judge  by  annals,  nor  approve  a  line 
'  'illl  death  has  made  the  poetry  divine. 

*•  Ennius,  the  brave,  the  lofty,  and  the  wise, 
I  Another  Homer  in  the  critic's  eyes, 
!  Forgets  his  promise,  now  secure  of  fame, 
And  heeds  no  more  his  Pythagoric  dream. 
'  Kg  longer  Nsvius  or  his  plays  remain  ; 
'  Vet  we  remember  every  pleasing  scene : 
.  So  much  can  ti;ce  its  awful  sanction  give 
t  In  sncrcd  fame  to  bid  a  poem  live. 
I      •*  Whate'er  disputes  of  ancient  poets  rise, 
'  In  some  one  excellence  their  merit  lies  : 
What  depth  of  learning  old  Pacuvius  shows ! 
With  strong  sublime  the  page  of  Accius  glows; 
Menandcr's  comic  robe  Afranius  wears ; 
•  Plautus  as  rapid  in  hi^  plots  appears 

As  Fpicharmus  ;  Terence  charms  with  art, 
1  And  grave  Crecilius  sinks  into  the  heart. 
These  are  the  plays  to  which  our  people  crowd, 
Till  the  throng'd  play-house  crack  with  the  dull 
i  These  are  esteemed  the  glories  of  the  stage,    [load. 
From  the  first  drama  to  the  present  age." 
Sometimes  the  crowd  a  proper  judgment  makes, 
I  But  oft  they  labour  under  gross  mistakes, 
i  As  when  their  ancients  lavishly  they  raise 
I  Above  all  modem  rivalship  of  praise. 
I  But  that  sometimes  their  style  uncouth  app^^^rs^ 

Or  their  harsh  numbers  rudely  hurt  our  ears 
!  Or  that  full  flatly  flows  the  languid  line- 
He,  who  owns  this,  hath  Jove's  assent  and  mine. 

Think  not  I  mean,  in  vengeance,  to  destroy 
The  works,  for  which  I  smarted  when  a  boy. 
But  when  as  perfect  models  they  are  prais'd. 
Correct  and  chaste,  1  own  I  stand  amazM. 
Then  if  some  better  phrase,  or  happier  line. 
With  sudden  lustre  unexpected  s!une. 
However  harsh  the  nigged  numbers  roll. 
It  ftamps  a  price  and  merit  on  the  whole. 

I  feel  my  honest  indignation  rise. 
When,  with  affe<-ted  air,  a  coxcomb  cries, 
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"  The  work,  I  ovn,  has  elegance  and  ease, 
But  8ure  no  modern  should  presume  to  please  i" 
Then  for  his  favourite  ancients  dares  to  claim. 
Not  pardon  ouly,  but  rewards  and  fame,    [perfume 
When  flowers  o'erspiead  the  stage,  and  sweets 
The  crowded  theatre,  should  I  presume 
The  just  success  of  Atta*8  plays  to  blame. 
The  senate  would  pronounce  me  lost  to  shame. 
What !  criticise  the  scenes  that  charm 'd  the  age 
When  .£80p  and  when  Hoscius  trod  the  stage ! 
Whc  thcr  too  fond  of  their  peculiar  taste, 
Or  that  they  think  their  age  may  be  disgracM, 
Should  they,  with  awkward  modesty,  submit 
To  youngtr  judges  in  the  cause  of  wit. 
Or  own,  that  it  were  best,  provoking  truth  ! 
In  age  t'  unlearn  the  learning  of  their  youth  ! 
He.  to  whom  Numa's  hymns  appear  divine. 
Although  his  ignorance  he  great  as  mine, 
Kot  to  th*  illustrious  d^-ad  his  honnge  pays, 
But,  envious,  robn  the  living  of  their  praise. 
Did  Greece,  like  Rome^  ber  rnodenis  disregard. 
How  bad  she  now  possest  one  ancient  bard  ? 
When  she  beheld  her  wars  in  triumph  cease, 
She  soon  grew  wanton  in  the  arms  of  peace ; 
Now  she  with  rapture  views  th*  Olympic  games. 
And  now  the  sculptor's  power  her  breast  inflames  j 
Sometimes,  with  ravi«h'd  soul  and  ardent  gaze, 
The  painter's  art  iutrnsely  she  surveys; 
Now  hears,  transport<*d,  music's  pleasing  charms. 
And  now  the  tragic  Muse  her  passions  warms. 

Thus  a  fond  girl,  her  nurse's  darling  joy. 
Now  seeks  impatient,  aiitf'now  spurns  her  toy. 
For  uhat  can  long  our  pain  or  pleasure  raise  ? 
Such  are  the  efftcts  of  happiness  and  ease. 
For  many  an  age  our  fathers  Hitertain'd 
Their  early  clients,  and  the  laws  explain'd ; 
Instructed  them  their  cautious  uealth  to  lend. 
While  youth  was  taught  with  reverence  to  attend. 
And  hear  the  old  point  out  the  prudent  ways 
'J'o  calm  their  passions,  and  their  fortunes  raise. 

Now  the  light  people  bend  to  other  aims; 
A  lust  of  scribbling  every  breast  inflames; 
Our  youth,  our  senators,  with  bays  are  crown'd, 
And  rhymes  eternal  at  our  feasts  go  round. 
Even  I,  who  verse  and  all  itis  works  deny, 
Can  faithless  Piirthia's  lying  sons  out-lie, 
And,  ere  the  rising  Sun  c^i'iplays  his  light, 
I  call  for  tablets,  papers,  pens,  and — write. 

A  pilot  only  dares  a  vessel  steer ; 
A  dotibtful  drug  unlicens'd  doctors  fear ; 
Musicians  are  to  sounds  alone  cpnfin'd. 
And  each  mechanic  hath  his  trade  assign'd : 
But  every  desperate  blockhead  dares  to  write ; 
Verse  is  the  trade  of  every  living  wight. 

And  yet  this  wandering  pbrensy  of  ihe  brain 
Hath  many  a  gentle  virtue  in  its  train. 
No  cares  of  wealth  a  poet's  heart  control ; 
Verse  is  the  only  pa<slon  of  his  soul. 
He  laughs  at  losses,  flight  of  slaves,  or  Arcs ; 
No  wicked  scheme  his  honest  breast  inspires 
To  hurt  his  pupil,  or  his  friend  betray ; 
Brown  bread  and  roots  his  appetite  allay ; 
And  though  unflt  for  war's  tumultuous  trade. 
In  peace  his  gentle  talents  are  display'd. 
If  you  allow,  that  things  of  trivial  weight 
May  yet  support  the  crrandeur  of  a  state. 

He  forms  the  infant's  tongue  to  firmer  sound. 
Nor  suflfers  vile  obscenity  to  wound 
His  tender  ears ;  then  with  the  words  of  truth 
Corrects  the  passions  and  the  pride  of  youth. 


Th*  illustrious  dead,  who  fill  his  sacred  pafc. 
Shine  forth  examples  to  each  rising  age ; 
The  languid  hour  of  poverty  he  cheers^ 
And  the  sick  wretch  his  voice  of  comfort  b^ars. 

Did  not  the  Muse  inspire  the  poet's  Uy», 
How  could  our  youthful  choir  their  voice*  raise 
In  prayer  harmonious,  while  the  gods  atteiui. 
And  gracious  bid  the  fruitful  shower  descend  ^ 
Avert  their  plagues,  dispel  each  hostile  fear. 
And  with  glad  harvests  crown  the  wealthy  ye»r  ? 
Thus  can  the  sound  of  all-melodious  lays 
Th'  oflRended  powers  of  Heaven  and  Hell  appease.  ' 

Our  ancient  swains,  of  vigorous,  frugal  kind. 
At  harvest  home  us'd  to  unbend  the  mirHi     H'^*''* 
With  festal  sports ;  those  sports,  that  bade  theiD 
With  cheerful  hope?,  the  labours  of  the  year- 
Their  wives  and  children  shar'd  their  hours  of 

mirth,  * 
Who  shar'd  their  toils ;  when  to  the  goddess  Earth 
Grateful  they  sacrific'd  a  teeming  swine. 
And  pour'd  the  milky  bowl  at  Sylvan's  shnoe. 
Then  to  the  genius  of  their  fli-eting  hours. 
Mindful  of  life's  short  date,  they  ofier'd  whie  afid 
flowers. 
Here,  in  alternate  verse,  with  rustic  jest 
The  clowns  their  awkward  raillery  expressed. 
And  as  the  year  I  rought  round  the  jovial  day, 
Frc*ely  they  sported^  innocently  gay. 
Till  cruel  wit  was  turn'd  to  open  rage. 
And  dar'd  the  noblest'familics  engage. 
When  some,  who  by  its  tooth  envenom'd  bled, 
Complnin'd  aloud,  and  others,  stmrk  with  dread. 
Though  yet  nntouch'd,  as  in  a  public  caaac, 
ImplorM  the  just  protection  of  the  laws. 
Which  from  injurious  libels  wisely  guard 
Our  neighbour's  fame ;  and  now  the  prudent  bard. 
Whom  the  just  terrours  of  the  fash  restrain. 
To  pleasure  and  instruction  turns  his  vein.       {i^Tt^t 
When  conquer'd  Greece  bronght  in  her  captive 
She  triumph'd  o'er  her  savage  conquerors'  hearts; 
Taught  our  rough  verse  its  numbers  to  refiae. 
And  our  rude  style  with  elegance  to  shine. 
And  yet  some  traces  of  this  rustic  vein 
For  a  long  age  remain'd,  and  still  remain. 
For  it  was  late  before  our  bards  inquired 
How  the  dramatic  Muse  her  Greela  iospir'd  ; 
How  ^.schylus  and  Thespis  form'd  the  stage,     • 
And  what  improv-d  the  Sophoclean  page. 
Then  to  their  favourite  pieces  we  applied. 
Proud  to  translate,  nor  unsuccessful  tried  ^ 
For,  ardent  and  sublime  our  native  vein. 
It  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  tragic  scene. 
And  dares  successftil ;  but  the  Roman  Muse 
Disdains,  or  fears,  the  painful  flle  to  nae. 

Becanse  the  comic  poet  forms  his  plays 
On  common  life,  they  seem  a  work  of  ease; 
But,  if  he  less  indulgence  must  expect. 
Sure  he  should  labour  to  be  more  correct. 
Even  Plautus  ill  sustains  a  lover's  part, 
A  frugal  sire's,  or  wily  pander's  art. 
Dossetmns  slip-shod  shambles  o'er  the  f^eoe, 
Bufibons,  with  hungry  jests,  his  constant  train ; 
For  gold  was  all  their  aim,  and  then  the  play 
Might  stand  or  fall— indiflfcrent  were  they. 

He,  who  on  Glory's  airy  rhariot  tries 
To  mount  the  stage,  full  often  lives  and  dies. 
A  eoM  spectator  chills  the  bard  to  death,      - 
But  one  warm  look  recalls  his  fleeting  breath. 
Such  light,  such  trivial  things,  depress  or  raiso 
A  soul,  that  frets  this  a^Tirice  of  praise. 
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Farewfjl  the  stage ;  for  humbly  1  disclaim 
^uch  fond  piirsuils  of  pleasure,  ©r  of  fame, 
If  1  must  sink  in  shame,  or  swell  with  pride, 
A%  the  gay  palm  is  granted,  or  denied  : 
And  sure  the  bard,  though  resolutely  bold, 
Mu^t  quit  the  stage,  or  tremble  to  behold 
The  little  vulgar  of  the  clamorous  pit, 
Though  void  of  honour,  virtue,  sense,  or  wit. 
When  his  most  interesting  scenes  appear. 
Call  for  a  prize-fight,  or  a  l>aited  bear: 
And  should  the  knights  forbid  their  dear  delight, 
Thffy  rise  tumultuous,  and  prepare  for  fi8;ht. 

But  even  our  knights  from  wit  and  geni't*<  fly 
To  pageant  shows,   that  charm  the  wandciing 

eye. 
Drawn  are  the  scenes,  and  lo  !  for  many  an  hour 
Wide  oVr  the  stage  the  flying  squadrons  pour. 
Thenkin/js  in  chains  confess  the  fate  of  war. 
And  weeping  queens  attend  the  victor's  car. 
Chairs,  coaches,  carts,  In  rattling  rout  are  roli'd, 
And  ships  of  miiihty  bulk  their  sails  im!'uld. 
At  last  the  model  of  some  captive  towns, 
In  iv(»ry  built   the  splendid  tritimpf>  crowns. 

Sure,  if  Democritus  were  yet  on  earth, 
Whether  a  beast  of  mix'd  and  monstrous  birth 
Kid  them  with  gaping  a  Imiration  gaze, 
<  >r  a  white  elephant  their  wonder  raise. 
The  crowd  ux)uld  more  delight  the  laughing  sage. 
Than  all  the  farce  and  follies  of  the  stage  ; 
To  think,  that  asses  should  in  judgment  sit, 
In  solid  deafness,  on  the  works  of  wit. 
For  wlure's  the  voice  so  strong  as  to  confound 
The  shouts  wiih  which  our  theatres  resound  .' 
Loud,  ns  when  surges  lash  the  Tuscan  shore. 
Or  mountain-forests  with  a  tempest  roar. 
So  loud  the  people's  erit's,  when  they  behold 
The  foreigrn  arts  of  luxury  and  gold  i 
And  if  an  actor  is  but  richly  drest. 
Their  joy  is  in  repeated  claps  exprest. 
But  has  he  spoken  ?   No.  'I'hen  whence  arose 
That  loud  applause  ?   Hi's  robe  with  purple  glows. 

Though  I  attempt  not  the  dramatic  Muse, 
I-et  me  not  seem,  malignant,  to  refuse 
The  praises  due  to  those,  who  with  success 
Have  tried  this  way  to  fame  ;  for  I  confei>s. 
He  gives  a  desperate  trial  of  his  art, 
Who  with  imagtn'd  woes  can  wring  my  heart ; 
To  pity  soothe  me,  or  to  anger  warm. 
Or  with  false  fears  my  panting  breast  alarm ; 
Then,  like  a  sorcerer,  niy  rapt  spirit  bear 
To  Athens,  or  to  Thebes,  and  fix  it  there. 

But  let  the  bards  some  little  care  engage, 
Who  dare  not  trust  the  rough,  tempestuous  stage. 
Yet  to  the  reader's  judgment  would  submit, 
If  you  would  offer  to  the  god  of  wit 
.Such  volmnes  as  his  best  protection  claim  ; 
Or  would  3rou  warm  them  in  pursuit  of  fame. 
Bid  them  the  hills  of  Helicon  ascend. 
Where  ever-green  the  flowery  lawns  extend. 

Yet  into  sad  mishaps  we  poets  fall, 
(I  own  the  folly's  common  to  us  all) 
^Tien,  to  present  the  labours  of  our  Miwc, 
Your  hours  of  business  or  repose  we  choose ; 
When  even  the  manly  freedom  of  our  friends. 
Who  blame  one  verse,  our  tenderness  offends  ; 
When  we,  unaskM,  some  favourite  lines  repeat. 
Complaining  that  our  toils,  how  wondrous  great ! 
Arc  unobserved — that  subtilty  of  thought. 
That  fine-spun  thread,  with  which  our  poero*s 
'  wrought : 


Or  when  we  hope,  that,  soon  as  Caesar  kiwws 
Ihat  we  can  rhymes  abundantly  compose. 
Our  fortune's  made  ;  he  shall  to  court  invite 
Our  b;ibhful  Muse,  compelling  us  to  write. 
.     Yet  is  it  thine,  O  Csesar,  to  inquire 
How  far  thy  virtue  can  her  priests  inspire. 
In  peace  or  war,  to  sing  her  hero*s  fame. 
Nor  trust  to  worthless  bards  the  sacred  theme. 

Dan  Chosrilus  v  as  poet-lauicat  made 
By  Philip's  conquering  son,  who  bounteous  paid 
The  gold,  on  which  his  father's  image  shines. 
For  misbegotten  and  unshapen  lines ; 
And  yet  as  ink  the  spotless  hand  defiles. 
So  our  fair  fame  a  wretched  scribbler  soils. 

Yet  the  same  monarch,  who  thus  dearly  paid 
For  worthless  rhymes,  a  solemn  edict  made, 
That  none  but  fam'd  Apelles  dare  to  trace, 
In  desperate  colours,  his  imperial  face ; 
And  that  Lysippui  should  presume  alone 
To  mould  great  Ammon's  son  in  brass  or  stona. 
Then  take  this  critic  in  the  arts  that  lie 
Beneath  the  power  and  judgment  of  the  eye. 
Take  him  to  books,  and  poetry,  you'll  swear, 
This  king  was  born  in  thick  Boeotian  air. 

But  never,  sir,  shall  your  judicious  taste 
By  Virgil  or  by  Varius  be  disgrac'd. 
For  to  your  bounty  they  shall  grateful  raise 
A  deathless  monument  of  fame  and  praise ; 
Norform'd  in  brass,  with  more  expression  shioas 
The  hero's  face,  than  in  the  poet's  lines 
His  life  and  manners ;  nor  would  Horace  choose 
These  low  and  grovelling  numbers,  could  his  Muse 
The  rapid  progress  of  your  arms  pursue  j 
Paint  distanUlands  and  rivers  to  the  view, 
Up  the  steep  mountain  with  thy  war  ascend, 
Storm  the  proud  fort,  and  bid  the  nations  bend  ; 
Or  bid  fell  war's  destructive  horrours  cease. 
And  shut  up  Janus  in  eternal  peace. 
While  Parthia  bows  beneath  the  Roman  name. 
And  yield  her  glories  to  our  prince's  fame. 

But  Ca'sar's  majesty  would  sure  refuse 
The  feeble  praises  of  my  lowly  Muse, 
Nor  I,  with  conscious  modesty,  should  dare 
Attempt  a  subject  I  want  strength  to  bear  j 
For  sure  a  foolish  fondness  of  the  heart. 
At  least  in  rhyming  and  the  Muse's  art. 
Hurts  whom  it  loves ;  for  quickly  we  discern, 
With  ease  remember,  and  with  pleasure  learn, 
Whate'er  may  ridicule  and  laughter  move. 
Not  what  deserves  our  best  esteem  and  love. 

All  such  provoking  fondness  I  disclaim. 
Nor  wish  to  stand  expos'd  to  public  shame 
In  wax-work  form'd,  with  horrible  grimace, 
Nor  in  splay-footed  rhsrmes  to  show  my  face : 
Blushing  the  fulsome  present  to  receive. 
And  with  my  author  be  condemn'd  to  live ; 
Perhaps,  in  the  same  open  basket  laid, 
Down  to  the  street  together  be  convey'd. 
Where  pepper,  odours,  frankincense  are  sold. 
And  all  small  wares  in  wretched  rhymes  cnroll'dr 
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TO    JULIUS    FLOKUS. 


Florus,  the  friend  of  Nero,  good  and  brave. 
Suppose  a  merchant,  who  would  sell  a  slave, 
Should  thus  address  you,  **  Sir,  the  boy's  complete 
From  head  to  foot,  and  elegantly  neat : 
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He  tball  be  youn  for  fifty  ponnds.     He  plays 

The  vaasaPs  part,  and  at  a  nod  obeya 

His  master's  wi^--then  for  the  Grecian  tongue, 

He  has  a  taste— %  pliable  and  youngs, 

Like  clay,  well  temper*d  with  informing  skill. 

He  may  be  moulded  to  what  shape  you  will. 

His  notes  are  artless,  but  his  voice  is  fine, 

To  entertain  you  o*er  a  glass  of  wine. 

He  sinks  in  credit,  who  attempts  to  raise 

His  venal  wares  with  over- rating  praise. 

To  put  them  oiT  his  hands.     My  wants  are  none. 

My  stock  is  little,  but  that  stock  my  own. 

No  common  dealer,  sir,  would  sell  a  slave 

On  equal  terms,  nor  should  another  hare 

So  good  a  bargain.     Guilty  of  one  slip, 

It  seems  And  fearful  of  the  pendent  whip, 

1  own  he  loiter'd  once.     The  money  pay ; 

The  lad  is  only  apt  to  nm  away." 

I  think  he  safely  may  the  sum  enjoy  : 

You  knew  his  failing,  and  wouM  buy  the  boy  ; 

The  form  was  legal,  yet  you  still  dispute 

The  sale,  and  plague  him  with  an  endless  suit. 

I  told  you,  frankly  told  you,  ere  you  went,  • 
Tliat  I  was  grown  most  strangely  indolent. 
No  longer  fit  for  offices  like  these. 
Lest  my  not  writing  might  my  friends  displease. 
"Hut  what  avails  whatever  I  can  say. 
If  yt>u  demur  against  so  just  a  plea  } 
Besides,  you  murmur,  that  my  Muse  bctrajrs 
Your  expectations  in  her  promisM  lays. 

A  common  soldier,  who  by  various  toils 
Ami  perils  gain'd  a  competence  in  spoils. 
At  ni^ht  fatigu'd  while  he  supinely  snored, 
Lost  to  a  farthing  his  collected  hoard. 
This  rors'd  his  rage,  in  vengeance  for  his  pelf. 
Against  the  foe,  nor  less  againvt  himself* 
A  very  ravenous  wolf,  with  craving  maw. 
With  hungry  teeth  and  wide-devouring  jaw, 
He  charg'd  with  fury,  as  the  folks  report, 
ScaPd  the  high  wall,  and  sackM  a  royal  fort 
Replete  with  various  wealth :  for  this  rcnownM, 
His  name  is  honoured,  and  his  courage  erowo'd ; 
Besides,  in  money  he  receives  a  meed, 
A  sum  proportioned  to  the  glorious  deed. 

His  chief  soon  after  purposing  to  form 
Another  siege,  and  take  a  town  by  storm, 
Began  to  rouse  this  desperado's  fire 
With  words  that  might  a  coward's  heart  inspire. 
**  Go,  my  brave  'friend,  where  fame  and  honour, 

call ; 
Go;  with  successful  courage  mount  the  wall. 
And  reap  fresh  honours  with  an  ample  prize:*-" 
What  stops  your  course  ?"  The  rustic  shrewd  re-. 

plies: 
^'  An*t  please  you,  captain,  let  another  trudge  it ; 
The  n^an  may  venture,  who  has  lost  his  budget.*' 

It  chanc'd,  at  Rome,  that  I  was  early  taught 
What  wots  to  Greece  enrag'd  Achilles  wrought; 
Indulgent  Athens  then  improved  my  parts, 
Witli  some  small  tincture  of  ingenuous  arts. 
Fair  truth  from  falsehood  to  diicern,  and  rove 
In  search  of  wisdom  through  the  museful  grove. 
But  lo  !  the  time,  destructive  to  my  peace,  , 
Me  rudely  ravishM  from  that  charming  place ; 
The  rapid  tide  of  civil  war  a-main 
Swept  into  arms,  unequal  to  sustain 
The  might  of  Cnsar.     Dread  Philippi's  field 
First  dipt  my  wings,  and  taught  my  pride  to  yield. 
My  fortune  ruin'd,  blasted  all  my  views. 
Bold  hunger  edg'dy  and  want  inspired  my  Muse. 


But  say,  what  dose  could  purify  me,  bleU 
With  store  sufficient,  should  I  break  my  rest 
To  scribble  verse  ?     The  waning  years  apace 
Steal  off  our  thoughts,  and  rifie  every  grace. 
Alas !  already  have  they  snatcb'd  away 
My  jokes,  my  loves,  my  revellings,  and  play. 
They  strive  to  wrest  my  poems  from  me  too. 
Instruct  me  then  what  rtiethod  to  pursue. 
In  short,  the  race  of  various  men  admire 
As  various  numbers :  thee  the  softer  lyre 
Delights :  this  man  approves  the  tragic  strata  ; 
That  joys  in  Bioo*s  keen,  satiric  vein. 

I  have  three  guests  invited  to  a  feast. 
And  all  appear  to  have  a  difierent  taste. 
What  shall  1  give  them  ?  What  shall  I  refuse  ? 
What  one  dislikes,  the  other  two  shall  cbouac. 
And  even  the  very  disli  you  like  the  t>cst. 
Is  acid  or  insipid  to  the  rest. 

Besides,  at  Rome,  amidst  its  toils  and  carrs. 
Think  you  that  I  can  write  harmonious  airs  ? 
Cue  bids  me  be  his  bail ;  another  prays 
That  I  would  only  listen  to  bis  lays. 
And  leqve  all  business;  more  to  raise  your  wonder. 
Although  they  live  the  length  of  Rome  asunder^ 
Yet  both  must  be  obey'd  :  and  here  you  &ce 
A  special  distance — '*  But  the  streets  are  free. 
And,  while  you  walk  «ith  flowing  fancy  fraught. 
Nothing  occurs  to  disconcert  a  thought." 

Here  furious  drives  a  builder  with  his  team ; 
An  engine  there  up-heaves  the  lengthened  beam. 
Or  ponderous  stone ;  here  justling  waggons  jar 
With  mournful  heari^es  iu  tnmnltuous  war  : 
Hence  runs  a  madding  dog  with  baneful  ire  s 
Thence  a  vile  pig,  polluted  with  the  mire. 
Go  then,  and  bustle  through  the  noisy  ihroDg, 
Invoke  the  Muse,  and  meditate  the  song. 

The  trihe  of  writers,  to  a  man,  admire 
The  peaceful  grove,  and  from  the  town  retire  ; 
Clients  of  Bacchus,  imlolent  they  doze 
Beneath  the  shade,  and  court  its  calm  repocc. 
How  then  in  noise  unceasing  tune  the  lay. 
Or  tread  where  others  haidly  find  their  way  ? 

A  genius,  who,  in  Athens*  calm  retreat. 
Had  studied  hard  his  seven  long  years  completct. 
Now,  waxen  old  in  discipline  and  books. 
Abroad  he  comes,  with  pale  and  meagre  looks  ; 
Dmnh  as  a  statue,  slow  he  stalks  along. 
And  shakes  with  laughter  loud  the  gazing  throng. 
What  then — at  Rome;  in  this  tumultuous  town, 
Toss'd  by  the  noisy  lempejtl  up  and  down. 
Can  I,  though  eveu  the  willing  Muse  inspire. 
Adapt  her  numbers  to  the  sounding  lyre  ? 

A  wight  there  was,  for  rhetoric  renowii*d. 
Whose  brother  was  a  lawyer  most  profound  ; 
In  mutual  praise  all  honours  were  their  own. 
And  this  a  Gracchus,  that  a  Mucins  shone. 
What  milder  phrenzy  goads  the  rhimio^  train  ? 
Mine  is  the  lyre,  in  elegiac  strain 
He  sooths  the  soul.     A  wondrous  work  is  mine ! 
And  his — was  surely  polish'd  by  the  Nine ! 

With  what  an  air  of  true  poetic  pride 
And  high  disdain,  we  view  from  side  to  skle 
Apollo's  temple,  as  if  we  ourselves. 
And  none  but  we,  should  fill  the  vacant  shelves  I 
Then  follow  further,  if  your  time  permits. 
And  at  a  distance  hear  these  mighty  wits  ; 
How. far  entitled  to  this  mutual  praise. 
Which  freely  givts,  and  arrogates  the  bajrs. 
like  gladiators,  who  by  candle-light. 
Prolong  the  combat,  for  with  foib  they  fight. 
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'^  Vitli  uiiinic  rage  we  rush  upon  the  foe, 

"VVouiided  we  wound,  and  measure  blow  for  blow. 

Alce?iiS  [  in  his  opinion  shine. 

He  soars  a  new  Calliinachus  in  mine  ; 

<'>r  if  Miinnennus  be  his  nobler  fame. 

He  struts  and  ^lorii^s  in  tlie  dariiui;  n;imp. 

Much  I  mdur'd,  when  wriliusr  I  wouM  bribe 
Thr  public  voice,  and  sooth  the  fretful  tribe 
Of  rival  poots. .   Now  my  rhiminif  heat 
U  cooi'd,  and  reason  re-assumej*  her  seat, 
T  l>oldly  bar  mine  ears  again<it  the  breed 
Of  babbling  bards,  who  without  mercy  read. 

Bad  poets  ever  are  a  standint^  jest : 
But  they  rejoice,  and,  in  thtir  folly  blest, 
Admire  themselves;  nay,  though  you  silent  sit, 
They  bless  themselves  in  wonder  at  their  wit. 
But  he  uho  studies  masterly  to  frame 
A  liuishM  piece,  and  buihl  an  honci<t  fame, 
Acts  ti  him.self  the  friendly  critic's  part, 
And  proves  his  genius  by  the  rules  of  art; 
}5ol(fly  Ul)U  out  whatever  seems  ohsctire, 
<>r  I'-^htly  mean,  unworthy  to  procure 
Iinmoital  honour,  though  thf»  uords  give  way 
With  warm  reluctance,  and  by  force  obey ; 
Though  yet  enshrin'd  within  his  desk  they  standi 
And  cla'yn  a  sanction  from  his  parent  hand. 

As  fi-om  the  treasure  of  a  latent  mine, 
I-oug  darkened  words  he  shall  with  art  refine;  • 
Bring  into  light,  to  dignify  his  page, 
The  uerA'ous  language  uf  a  former  age, 
I  Vd  by  the  Catoes,  and  Ccthegus  old, 
riio'  now  deformM  with  dust,  and  cover'd  o'er  with 
mould. 

New  wonls  he  shull  endenizen,  which  ii$o 
Shall  authorise,  and  currently  produce; 
Then,  brightly  smooth,  and  yet  Kublimely  strong, 
Like  a  pure  river,  through  his  flowing  song 
Shall  pfv.ir  the  riches  of  his  fancy  wide, 
And  bless  his  I/itium  with  a  vocal  tide; 
IVune  the  luxuriant  phrase;  the  rude  refine. 
Or  blot  the  langtiid  and  un<;iiiewM  line. 
Vet  hard  he  labours  for  this  seeming  ease; 
As  art,  not  nature,  makes  our  dancers  please. 
A  stupid  scribbler  let  me  rather  seem. 
While  of  my  faults  with  dear  delight  I  deem. 
Or  not  perceive,  than  sing  no  mortal  strain. 
And  bear  this  toil,  this  torture  of  the  brain. 

At  Argos  liv'd  a  citizen,  well  known. 
Who  long  imaginM  that  he  h^  ard  the  tone 
Of  deep  tragedians  on  an  empty  stage, 
And  sat  applauding  in  ecstatic  rage : 
In  other  points,  a  person  who  maintain^ 
A  due  decorum,  and  a  life  unstained, 
A  worthy  neighbour,  and  a  friend  sincere. 
Kind  to  his  wife,  nor  to  hb  slaves  severe. 
Nor  prone  to  madness,  though  the  felon's  fork 
Defaced  the  signet  of  a  bottle-cork ; 
And  wise  to  shun  (well  knowing  which  was  which) 
71ie  rock  high  pendent,  and  the  yawning  ditch. 
He,    when  bis  friends,   at  much  expense  and 

pains, 
Had  amply  purgM  with  hellebore  bis  brains, 
Come  to  himself-—**  Ah  !  cruel  friends !"  he  cried, 
"  Is  this  to  save  me?  Better  far  have  died. 
Than  thus  be  robb'd  of  pleasure  so  refin'd. 
The  dear  delusion  of  a  raptur'd  mind.'* 

Tit  wisdom's  part  to  bid  adieu  to  toys. 
And  yield  amusements  to  the  taste  of  boys. 
Not  the  soft  sound  of  empty  words  admire, 
Or  model  measures  to  the  Roman  lyre. 


But  learn  such  strains  and  rhapsodies,  as  roll 
Tuneful  through  life,  and  harmonise  the  soul. 

Thus,  when  alone,   I  commune  with  my  heart. 
And  silent  meditate  this  nobler  art ; 
If  no  repletion  from  the  limpid  stream 
i  Allay'd  the  burnings  of  your  thirsty  flame. 
You  straight  would  tell  the  doctor  your  distress, 
And  is  there  none  to  whom  you  dare  confess, 
That,  in  proportion  to  your  "growing  store. 
Your  lust  of  lucre  is  inflam'd  the  more? 
If  you  were  wounded,  and  your  wound  imbib'd 
No  soothing  case  from  roots  or  herbs  prescribed. 
You  would  avoid  such  medicines,  be  sure, 
As  roots  and  h€r*bs,  that  could  effect  no  cure. 

But  you  have  heard,  that  folly  flies  apace 
From  him,   whom  Heaven  has  gifted  with  the 

grace 
Of  happy  wealth ;  and  though  you  have  aspirM 
Not  more  to  wisdom ^  since  you  first  acquired 
A  fund,  yet  will  you  listen  to  no  rule 
But  that  from  Fortune's  insufficient  school  ? 
Could  riches  add  but  prudence  to  your  years. 
Restrain  your  wishes,  and  abate  your  fears. 
You  then  might  blush  with  reason,  if  you  knew 
One  man  on  earth  more  covetous  than  you. 

If  that  be  yours,  for  which  you  fairly  told 
The  price  concluded  (and  as  lawyers  hold. 
In  some  things  use  a  property  secures). 
The  land,  which  feeds  you,  must  of  course  be 

yours. 
Your  neighbour's  bailiff,  who  manures  the  field.-s, 
An^  sows  the  corn  which  your  provision  yields. 
Finds  in  effect,  that  he  is  but  your  slave  : 
You  give  your  coin,  and  in  return  receive 
Fowls,  eggs,  and  wine:   and  thus  it  will  be  found. 
That  you  have  bought  insensibly  the  ground, 
The  fee  of  which  to  purchasers  before, 
Perhaps,  had  been  two  thousand  pounds  or  more; 
For  what  avails  it  in  a  life  well  past. 
At  first  to  pay  the  purchase,  or  at  last  ? 
The  frugal  man,  who  purchased  two  estates. 
Yet  buys  the  pot-herbs,  which  his  worship  cats, 
Though  be  thinks  not :  this  tyrant  of  the  soil 
Buys  the  meie  wood,   which  makes  his  kettlu 

boil; 
And  yet  he  calls  that  length  of  land  his  own, 
From  which  the  poplar,  fix'd  to  limits  known. 
Cuts  off  disputes,  as  if  he  had  the  power 
Of  that,  which  in  the  moment  of  an  hour 
By  favour,  purchase,  force,  or  fate's  commands. 
May  change  its  lord,  and  fall  to  other  hands. 

Since  thus  no  mortal  properly  can  have 
A  lasting  tenure  ;  and,  as  wave  o'er  wave. 
Heir  comes  o*er  heir,  what  pleasure  can  afford 
Tliy  peopled  manors,  and  increasing  hoard  ? 
Or  what  a^'ails  it,  that  your  fancy  roves 
To  join  Lucanian  to  Calabrian  groves. 
Inflexible  to  gold  if  rigid  Fate 
Mows  down,  at  once,  the  little  and  the  great  ? 
Gems,  marble,  ivory,  vases  sculptur'd  high, 
Plate,  pictures,  robes  that  drink  the  Tyrian  dye, 
These  are  the  general  wish  ;  yet  sure  there  are. 
Who  neither  have,  nor  think  them  worth  their 
care.  [loves 

Sauntering,   jierfumes,  and  baths,  one  brother 
Beyond  the  wealth  of  Herod's  palmy  groves  ; 
Though  rich  the  other,  yet  witb  ceaseless  toil, 
Anxious  he  bums,  ploughs,  tames  the  stubborn  soil. 
But  whence  these  various  inclinations  rose. 
The  God  of  human  nature  only  knows : 
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FRANCIS'S  TRANSLATION 


Thftt  mystic  genius,  which  our  actions  gaidet. 
Attends  our  stars,  and  o*er  our  lives  presides ; 
Whose  power  appears,  propitious,  or  malign, 
StaropM  on  each  face^  and  varied  through  each 
line. 
Be  mine,  my  little  fortune  to  enjoy ; 
A  moderate  pittance  on  myself  employ. 
Nor  fear  the  censure  of  my  thankless  heir, 
Tliat  I  have  left  too  little  to  his  share ; 
And  yet  the  wide  disUnction  would  I  scan 
Between  an  open,  hospitable  man. 
And  prodigal ;  the  frugalist  secure. 
And  miser  pinch'd  with  penury ;  (br  sure 
It  difiers,  whether  you  profusely  spend 
Your  wealth,  or  never  entertain  a  friend ; 
Or,  wantmg  prudence,  like  a  play-day  hoy 
Blindly  rush  on,  to  catrh  the  flying  joy. 
Avert,  ye  gods,  avert  the  loathsome  load 
Of  want  inglorious,  and  a  vile  abode. 
To  me  are  equal,  so  they  bear  their  charge 
The  little  pinnace,  and  the  lofty  barge. 
Nor  am  I  wafted  by  the  swelling  gales 
Of  winds  propitious,  with  expanded  sails. 
Nor  yet  exi>os'd  to  tempest-bearing  strife. 
Adrift  to  struggle  through  the  waves  of  life, 
Tast  of  the  first,  first  of  the  last  in  weight. 
Parts,  vigour,  person,  virtue,  birth,  estate. 

You  are  not  covetous :  be  satisfied. 
But  are  you  tainted  with  no  vice  beside  ? 
From  vain  ambition,  dread  of  death's  decree. 
And  fell  resentment,  is  thy  bosom  free  ? 
^  Say,  can  you  laugh  indignant  at  the  schemes 
Of  magic  terrours,  visionary  dreams, 
Portentous  wonders,  witching  imps  of  Hell, 
The  nightly  goblin,  and  enchanting  spell  ? 
Can  you  recount  with  gratitude  and  mirth 
The  day  revolvM,  that  gave  thy  being  birth  ? 
Indulge  the  failings  of  thy  friends,  and  grow 
More  mild  and  virtuous,  as  thy  seasons  flow  } 

Pluck  out  one  thorn  to  mitigate  thy  pain. 
What  boots  it,  while  so  many  more  remain  ? 
Or  act  with  just  propriety  your  part. 
Or  yield  to  those  of  elegance  and  art. 
Already  glutted  with  a  farce  of  age, 
'Tis  time  for  thee  to  quit  the  wanton  stage, 
Lest  youth,  more  decent  in  their  follies,  scoff 
The  nauseous  scene,  and  hiss  thee  reeling  off. 


THE  ART  OF  POETRY. 

SurrosB  a  painter  to  a  human  head 
Should  join  a  horse's  neck,  and  wildly  spread 
The  various  plumage  of  the  feathered  kind 
O'er  limbs  of  different  beasts,  absurdly  join'd ; 
Or  if  he  gave  to  view  a  beauteous  maid 
Above  the  waist  with  every  charm  array'd. 
Should  a  foul  fish  her  lower  parts  enfold, 
Would  you  not  laugh  such  pictures  to  behold  ? 
Such  is  the  hook,  that,  like  a  sick  man's  dreams. 
Varies  all  shapes,  and  mixes  all  extremes. 

<*  Painters -and  poets  our  indulgence  claim,  - 
Their  daring  equal,  and  their  art  the  tame." 
I  own  th'  indulgence — Such  1  give  and  take ; 
But  not  through  Nature's  sacred  rules  to  break. 
Monstrous  to  mix  the  cruel  and  the  kind. 
Serpents  with  birds,  and  lambs  with  tigers  join'd. 

Your  opening  promises  some  great  design. 
And  shreds  of  purple  with  broad  lustre  shine 


Sew'd  on  your  poem.  Here  m  laboor'd  atraiB 
A  sacred  grove,  or  fair  Diana's  fane. 
Rises  to  view ;  there  through  delicious  meads 
A  murmuring  stream  its  winding  wattr  leads  ; 
Here  pours  the  rapid  Rhine;  the  wat'ry  bow 
There  bends  its  colours,   and  with  pride  tbey 

glow. 
Beauties  they  are,  but  beauties  ont  of  place  ; 
For  though  your  Ulent  be  to  paint  with  giaee 
A  mournful  cjrpress,  would  you  pour  its  shade 
O'er  the  tempestuous  deep,  if  you  were  paid 
To  paint  a  sailor,  'midst  the  winds  and  wave*. 
When  on  a  broken  plank  his  life  he  saves  ? 
•     Why  will  you  thus  a  mighty  vase  intend. 
If  in  a  worthless  bowl  your  labours  end  ? 
Tlien  learn  this  wanidering  humour  to  control. 
And  keep  one  equal  tenour  through  the  wrbde. 

But  oft,  our  greatest  errours  take  their  rise 
From  our  best  views.     1  strive  to  be  concne  ; 
I  prove  obscure.     My  strength,  my  fire  decmys. 
When  in  pursuit  of  elegance  and  ease. 
Aiming  at  greatness,  some  to  fustian  soar  ; 
Some  in  cold  safety  creep  along  the  shore. 
Too  much  afraid  of  storms ;  while  he,  who  tries 
With  ever-varying  wonders  to  surprise. 
In  the  broad  fore»t  bids  his  dolphins  play^ 
And  paints  his  boars  disporting  in  the  se*. 
Til  us,  injudicbns,  while  one  ^It  we  sbuo, 
•  Into  its  opposite  extreme  we  run. 

One  happier  artist  of  th'  .£milian  square. 
Who  graves  the  nails,  and  forms  the   flcrwiof 

hair. 
Though  he  excels  in  every  separate  part. 
Vet  fails  of  just  perfection  in  hb  art. 
In  one  grand  whole  unknowing  to  unite 
Those  diflferent  parts ;  and  I  no  more  would  wnrtte 
Like  hjm,  than  with  a  nose  of  hideoos  sice 
Be  gaz'd  at  for  the  finest  hair  and  eyes. 

Examine  well,  ye  writers,  weigh  with  care. 
What  suits  your  genius;  what  yotir  streogth  caa 

bear. 
To  him,  who  shall  his  theme  with  judgment  choose, 
Nor  words  nor  method  shall  their  aid  refuse. 
In  this,  or  1  mistake,  consists  the  grace. 
And  force  of  method,  to  assign  a  place 
For  what  with  present  judgment  we  should  say. 
And  for  some  happier  time  the  rest  delay. 

Would  you  to  Fame  a  promis'd  work  produce. 
Be  delicate  and  cautions  in  the  use 
And  c'hoise  of  words:  nor  shaH  you  fail  sf  praise. 
When  nicely  joining  two  known  words  you  raise 
A  third  unknown.     A  new-discover'd  theme 
For  those,  unheard  in  ancient  times,  may  claiiB 
A  just  and  ample  licence,  which,  if  «s'd ' 
With  fair  discretion,  never  is  refiis'd. 
New  words,  and  lately  made,  shall  credit 
claim, 
If  firom  a  Grecian  source  they  gently  itresm ; 
For  Virgil,  sure,  and  Variiis  may  receive 
That  kind  indulgence  which  the  Romans  gave 
To  Plautus  and  Ccscilius :  or  shall  I 
Be  envied,  if  my  little  fund  supply 
Its  frugal  wealth  of  words,  ainoe  bards,  who  t 
In  ancient  days,  enrich'd  their  native  longae 
With  large  increase  ?    An  nadisptited  power 
Of  coining  money  from  the  mg:ged  ore. 
Nor  less  of  coining  words,  is  still  confest. 
If  with  a  legal  public  stamp  imprest. 

As  when  the  forest,'  with  the  bending  yeai; 
First  sheds  the  leaves  which  es^ietl  appear. 
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%)  an  oKI  ngc  of  w  or  Js  maturely  dies, 
Others  new-born  in  youth  anJ  vigour  rise. 

We  and  our  noblest  works  to  Fate  must  yivld  ; 
I'.vfii  Caesar's  mole,   which  royal  pride  might 

build, 
AVh«'re  Neptune  far  into  the  land  extends, 
And  from  the  raging  North  our  fleets  defends ; 
That  barren  marsh,    whose  cultivated  plain 
Now  gives  the  neighbouring  towns  its  various 

grain; 
Tiber,  who,  taught  a  better  current,  yields 
To  Cjesar's  power,  nor  dcluees  our  fields  ; 
All  these  mus\  perish,  and  shall  words  presume 
To  bold  their  honours,  and  immoital  bloom  ? 
Many  shall  rise,  that  now  forgotten  lie ; 
Others,  in  present  credit,  soon  shall  die, 
If  custom  will,  whose  arbitrary  sway, 
Words,  and  the  forms  of  lancjuage,  must  obey. 

By  Homer  taught  the  mtwlcm  pint  sings. 
In  epic  strains,  of  heroes,  wars,  and  kinjts. 
I  ncqual  measures  first  were  tun*d  to  flow 
Sadly  expressive  of  the  lover's  woe  ; 
But  now,  to  gayer  subjects  formed,  they  move 
In  sounds  of  pleasure,  to  the  joys  of  love : 
By  whom  invented,  critics  yet  contend, 
And  of  their  vain  disputings  find  no  end. 

i^rcbilochus,  with  fierce  resentment  warmed. 
Was  with  his  own  severe  iambics  arm'd. 
Whose  rapid  numbers,  suited  to  the  stage. 
In  comic  humour,  or  in  tragic  rage. 
With  sweet  variety  were  found  to  please. 
And  taught  the  dialogue  to  flow  with  ease ; 
Their  numerous  cadence  was  for  action  fit. 
And  form'd  to  quell  the  clamours  of  the  pit. 

The  Muse  to  nobler  subjects  tunes  her  lyre ; 
Cods,  and  the  sons  of  goils,  her  song  inspire. 
Wrestler  and  steed,    who  gain*d  th'  Olympic 

prize  5 
Love*s  pleasing  cares,  and  wine's  unbounded  jo)'S. 
But  if,  through  weakness,  or  my  want  of  art, 
I  can't  to  every  diflferent  style  impart 
The  proper  strokes  and  colours  it  may  claim, 
AVhy  am  I  honoured  with  a  poet's  name  } 
Absurdfy  modest,  why  my  fault  discern. 
Yet  rather  burst  in  ignorance  than  learn  ? 

Nor  will  the  genius  of  the  comic  Muse 
Sublimer  tones,  or  tragic  numbers,  use ; 
Nor  will  the  direful  T  hyestean  feast 
In  comic  phrase  and  language  be  debased. 
Then  ^et  your  style  be  suited  to  the  scene. 
And  its  peculiar  character  maintain. 

Yet  Comedy  sometimes  her  voice  may  raise. 
And  angry  Chremes  rail  in  swelling  phra.se  : 
As  ofi  the  tragic  language  humbly  flows,— 
For  Telephus  or  Peleus,  'midst  the  woes 
Of  poverty  or  exile,  must  complain 
In  prose-like  style  j  must  quit  the  swelling  strain. 
And  words  gigantic,  if  with  nature's  art 
They  hope  to  touch  their  melting  hearer's  heart. 

*Ti8  not  enough,  ye  writen ,  that  ye  charm 
With  ease  and  elegance ;  a  play  should  warm 
With  soft  concernment ;  should  possess  the  soul. 
And,  as  it  wills,  the  listening  crowd  control. 
With  them,    who  laugh,  our  social  joy  ap- 
peanj 
With  them,  who  mourn,  we  sympathise  in  tears: 
If  you  would  have  me  weep,  begin  the  strain, 
TTicn  1  shall  feel  your  sorrows,  feel  your  pain ; 
But  if  your  heroes  act  not  what  they  say, 
I  sleep  or  laugh  the  lifeless  scene  away. 


The  varying  face  should  every  passion  show. 
And  words  of  sorrow  wear  the  look  of  woe ; 
I^t  it  in  joy  assume  a  vivid  air ; 
Fierce  when  in  rage ;  in  seriousness  severe : 
For  Nature  to  each  change  of  fortune  forms 
I'he  secret  soul,  and  all  its  passions  warms ; 
Transports  to  rage,  dilates  the  heart  with  mirth. 
Wrings  the  sad  soul,  and  bends  it  down  to 

earth. 
The  tongue  these  various  movements  must  ezpresi : 
But,  if  ill-suited  to  the  deep  distress 
His  language  prove,  the  sons  of  Rome  engage 
To  laugh  th'  unhappy  actor  off  the  stage. 

Your  style  should  an  important  difference  make 
When  heroes,  gods,  or  awful  sages  speak: 
When  florid  youth,  whom  gay  desires  inflame; 
A  busy  servant,  or  a  wealthy  dame ; 
A  merchant  wandering  with  incessant  toil. 
Or  he  who  cultivates  the  verdantiKil : 
But  if  in  foreign  realms  you  6x  your  scene. 
Their  genius,  customs,  dialects  maintain. 
Or  follow  fame,  or  in  th'  invented  tale 
Let  seeming,  well- united  truth  prevail : 
If  Homer's  great  Achilles  tread  the  stage. 
Intrepid,  fierce,  of  unforgiving  rage. 
Like  Homer's  hero,  let  him  spurn  all  laws. 
And  by  the  sword  alone  assert  his  cause. 
With  untam'd  fury  let  Medea  glow, 
And  Ino's  tears  in  ceaseless  anguish  flow. 
From  realm  to  realm  her  griefs  let  lo  bear. 
And  sad  Orestes  rave  in  deep  despair. 
But  if  you  venture  on  an  untried  theme, 
And  form  a  person  yet  unknown  to  fame. 
From  his  first  entrance  to  the  closing  scene 
Let  him  one  equal  character  maintain. 

'Tis  hard  a  new  form'd  fable  to  express. 
And  make  it  seem  your  own.    With  more  success 
You  may  from  Homer  take  the  tale  of  Troy, 
Than  on  an  untried  plot  your  strength  employ. 
Yet  would  you  make  a  common  theme  your 

own. 
Dwell  not  on  incidents  already  known; 
Nor  word  for  word  translate  with  painful  care. 
Nor  be  confin'd  in  such  a  narrow  sphere. 
From  whence  (while  you  should  only  imitate) 
Sham(^  and  the  rules  forbid  y<m  to  retreat 

Begin  your  work  with  modest  grace  and  plain. 
Nor  like  the  bard  of  everlasting  strain, 
*'  I  sing  the  glorious  war,  and  Priam's  fate — " 
How  will  the  boaster  hold  this  yawning  rate  ? 
The  mountains  laboor'd  with  prodigious  throes. 
And  lo !  a  mouse  ridiculous  arose. 
Far  better  he,  who  ne'er  attempts  in  rain ; 
Opening  his  poem  in  this  humble  strain, 
*'  Muse,  sing  the  man,  who,  after  Troy  subdu'd, 
Manners  and  towns  of  various  nations  view'd." 
He  does  not  lavbh  at  a  blaze  bis  fire. 
Sudden  to  glare,  and  in  a  smoke  expire ; 
But  rises  from  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  lights 
And  pours  his  specious  miracles  to  sight; 
Antiphases  his  hideous  feast  devours, 
Charybdis  barks,  and  Polyphemus  roars. 

He  would  not,  like  our  modem  poet,  date 
His  hero's  wanderings  firom  his  uncle's  fate; 
Nor  sing  ill-fated  Ilium's  various  woes. 
From  Helen's  birth,  from  whom  the  war  arose; 
But  to  the  grand  event  he  speeds  his  course, 
And  bears  his  readers  with  resistless  force 
Into  the  midst  of  things,  while  every  line 
Opens,  by  just  degrees,  his  whole  design. 
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FRANCIS'S  TRANSLATION 


Artfol  he  kttows  each  chvumfUnce  to  len^e. 
Which  will  not  grace  and  ornament  receive ; 
Then  truth  and  fiction  with  sach  skill  he  blends, 
That  equal  he  begins,  prooeedi,  and  ends. 

Mine  and  the  public  judgment  tfre  the  same ; 
Then  hear  what  I  and  what  your  audience  claim : 
If  jron  would  keep  us  till  the  curtain  ftill, 
And  the  last  chorus  for  a  plaudit  call, 
The  manner  must  your  strictest  caro  engage, 
The  levities  of  youth  and  strength  of  age. 
The  child,  who  now  with  firmer  footing  walks. 
And  with  unfaltering,  well-form'd  accents  talks, 
Loves  ehi)di«h  sports;    with  causeless  anger 

bam«. 
And  idly  pleas'd  with  every  muihent  turns. 

The  youth,  whose  will  no  froward  tutor  bounds, 
Joys  in  the  sunnny  fkv\d,  his  horse  and  hounds; 
Yielding  like  wax,  th*  impressive  folly  bears  $ 
Rough  to  reproof,  and  slow  to  future  cnn^s ; 
Profuse  and  vain ;  with  every  passion  v;arm*J, 
And  swift  to  leave  what  late  his  fancy  chann'd. 

\\  ith  strength  improved,    the  manly  spirit 
bends 
To  diflcrent  aims,  in  search  of  wealth  and  friends; 
Bold  and  ambitions  in  pursuit  of  fame, 
And  wisely  cautious  in  the  doubtful  scheme. 

A  thousand  ills  the  aged  world  surpound. 
Anxious  in  search  of  wealth,    and,    when  'tb 

found. 
Fearful  to  nse  what  they  with  fear  posscM, 
While  doubt  and  dread  their  faculties  depress. 
Pond  of  delay,  they  trust  in  hope  no  more, 
Listless,  and  fearful  of  th'  approaching  hoar; 
Morose,  complaining,  and  with  tedious  praise 
'J'alking  the  manners  of  their  youthful  dajrs; 
Severe  to  censure ;  earnest  to  advise. 
And  with  old  saurs  the  present  ages  chastise. 

The  blessings  flowing  in  with  IHfe*s  full  tide, 
Down  with  our  ebb  of  life  decreasing  gUde; 
Then  let  not  youth,  or  infancy,  engage 
To  play  the  parts  of  manhood,  or  of  age; 
For,  where  the  proper  characters  prevail, 
We  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  well-wrought  tale. 
The  business  of  the  drama  must  appear 
In  action  or  description.     What  we  hear. 
With  weaker  passion  will  afiect  the  heart. 
Than  when  the  fiiithful  eye  beholds  tlie  |MRt. 
But  yet  let  nothing  on  the  stage  be  brought. 
Which  better  ahould  behind  the  scenes  be 

wrought; 
Nor  force  th*  mwiUing  audience  to  behold 
What  may  with  grace  and  eUiquence  be  told. 
Tjet  not  Medea,  with  unnatural  raire, 
Slaughter  her  mangled  infants  on  the  stage; 
Nor  Atreus  his  nefarious  feast  prepare, 
Nor  Cadmus  roll  a  snake,  nor  Prognc  wing  the  air : 
For,  while  upon  such  monstrous  scenes  we  gaxe, 
They  shook  our  faith,  our  indignation  raise. 

If  you  would  have  your  play  deserve  succen. 
Give  it  five  acts  complete ;  nor  more,  nor  less; 
Nor  let  a  god  in  person  stand  dispIayM,  ' 
'  Unless  the  labouring  plot  deserve  his  aid; 
Nor  a  fourth  actor  on  the  cnywded  sceu**, 
A  broken,  tedious  dialogue  maintain. 

The  chorus  must  support  an  actor's  part; 
Defend  the  virtuous,  and  advise  with  art ; 
Govern  the  choleric,  the  proud  appeam;, 
And  the  short  feasts  of  frugal  tables  praise; 
Applaud  the  justice  of  weltgovemVi  states. 
And  Peace  triumphant  with  her  0|ien  fate& 


Entrusted  secrets  let  them  ne'er  betray. 
But  to  the  righteous  gods  with  ardour  pray, 
That  fortune  with  returning  smiles  may  ble^ 
AiBicted  mirth,  and  impious  pride  depreis ; 
Yet  let  their  songs  with  apt  coherence  join. 
Promote  the  plot,  «nd  aid  the  main  design. 

Nor  was  the  flute  at  first  with  silver  bound. 
Nor  rivallM  emulous  the  trumpet's  sound : 
Few  were  its  notes,  its  form  was  dimply  plain. 
Yet  not  unuseful  was  its  feeble  strain 
To  aid  the  chorus,  and  their  songs  to  rai^p, 
Filliug  the  little  theatre  with  ease. 
To  which  a  thin  and  pious  audience  came. 
Of  frugal  manuers  and  unsullied  faxae. 

But  when  victorious  Rome  eolarg'd  her  atate. 
And  broader  walls  enclo:$'d  tfa*  imperial  seat. 
Soon  as  with  wine  grown  dissolutely  gay 
.  Without  restraint  she  cheer'd  the  festal  day, 
Then  Poesy  in  looser  numbers  mov'd, 
And  Music  in  licentious  tones  impro^-'d : 
Such  ever  is  the  taste,  when  clown  and  wit. 
Rustic  and  critic,  fill  the  crowded  pit. 

He,  who  before  with  modebt  art  had  play'd. 
Now  caird  in  wantou  movements  to  his  aid. 
Fill'd  with  luxurious  tones  the  pleasing  strain* 
'  And  drew  along  the  stage  a  length  of  traiu ; 
And  thus  the  Ijrre,  once  awfully  severe, 
IncreasM  its  strings,  and  sweeter  charmed  the  ear^ 
Thus  Poetry  precipitately  flow'd, 
And  with  unwonted  elocution  glow*d ; 
Pour'd  forth  prophetic  truths  in  awful  ^traiD, 
Dark  as  the  language  of  the  Dt-lphic  fan<;. 

The  tragic  bard,  who*  for  a  worthless  prize. 
Bid  naked  satyrs  in  his  chonis  rise. 
Though  rude  his  mirth,  yet  labour-d  to  maintain 
The  solemn  grandeur  of  the  tragic  scene; 
For  novelty  alone,  he  knew,  could  charm 
A  lawless  crowd,  with  wine  and  feasting  warm. 

And  yet  thi5  laughing,    prating  tribe   may 
raise 
Our  mirth,  nor  shall  their  pleasantry  displease; 
But  let  the  hero»  or  the  power  divine, 
Whom  late  we  saw  with  gold  and  purple  shine. 
Stoop  not  in  vulgar  phrase,  nor  yet  despise 
The  words  of  earth,  and  soar  into  the  skies. 
For  as  a  matron,  on  oar  festal  days 
ObKg'd  to  dance,  with  modest  grace  c»beys, 
So  should  the  Muse  her  dignity  maintain 
Amidst  the  satyrs  and  their  wanton  train. 

If  e'er  I  write,  no  words  too  grossly  vlla 
SbaB  shame  my  satyrs,  and  pollute  my  style. 
Nor  would  t  yet  the  tragic  style  forsake 
So  far,  as  not  some  diflh«nce  to  make 
Between  a  slave,  or  wench,  too  pertly  bold, 
Who  wipes  the  miaer  of  his  darling  gold, 
And  grave  Silenns,  with  instructive  nod 
Otving  wise  lectui^es  to  his  pupil  god. 

From  well-known  tales  such  ficUons  would  I  raise 
At  Jill  might  hope  to  imitate  with  ease ; 
Yet  while  they  strive  the  same  success  to  gain, 
ShooM  find  their  labotirand  their  hopea  ate 

vain: 
Such  grace  can  ofderand  eonnexian  give; 
Such  beauties  oornmoo  subjects  niay  nceitwe. 

Let  not  the  wood-horn  satyr  fondly  sport 
With  amorous  vcfaes,  as  if  breA  at  courts 
Nor  yet  with  wanton  jests,  in  mirthful  vein. 
Debase  the  laagtiage,  and  poHiite  the  scene; 
For  what  the  crowd  with  lavish  rapture  pfaise. 
In  better  judges  eM  contempt  tbatl  raise. 
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t-M^e  to  liiT  poets  too  much  licence  gives, 
Nor  the  roiis^h  cadence  of  iheir  verse  ptrceivrtj 
Hut  shall  I  then  milh  careless  spirit  write? 
No — let  me  think  my  faults  shall  rise  to  light, 
Ami  then  a  kind  indulgence  will  excuse 
'Ihc  less  important  crrours  of  the  Muse. 
Thus,  though  perhnps  I  may  not  merit  fame, 
I  ^tand  secure  from  censure  and  from  shame. 

]Makc  the  (ireck.  authors  your  supreme  dc- 
liuht; 
Read  Ihcm  hy  day,  and  study  them  by  ni^ht — 
**  And  yet  our  sires  with  joy  could  Plautus  hear; 
**  Gay  were  his  jests,  his  numt>ers  chann'd  their 

ear.*' 
Let  me  not  say  too  lavishly  they  prais'd  ; 
But  sure  their  judgment  wns  full  cheaply  pleas'd. 
If  you  or  I,  with  taste  are  haply  blest, 
To  know  a  clownish  from  a  courtly  jest; 
If  skilful  to  discern,  when  fonn'd  with  ease 
The  moduliled  sounds  are  taught  to  please. 

Thespis,  inventor  of  the  tragic  art, 
Carried  his  vagrant  players  in  a  cart: 
Jliijh  «/er  the  crowd  the  mimic  tribe  appear'd. 
And  play'd  and  sung,  with  lees  of  wine  besmear'd. 
Then  /H'ichylui  a  (U  cent  vizard  usM  ; 
Ihiilt  a  low  stagf  ;  tlie  flowing  rohc  diflfus'd. 
In  Inn^^uage  more  sublime  his  actors  rage. 
And  in  the  jrraceful  buskin  tread  the  stage. 
And  now  the  ancient  Comedy  appeared. 
Nor  without  pleasure  and  applause  was  heard  : 
But  soon,  iti  freedom  rising  to  excess, 
The  laws  were  forc'd  its  l>old|iess  to  suppress. 
And,  when  no  Ioniser  licens'd  to  defame. 
It  bunk  to  silence  with  contempt  ami  shame. 

No  path  to  fame  our  |>oets  left  untried  ; 
Nor  small  their  merit,  when  with  coancious  pri<le 
They  scornM  to  take  from  (j  recce  the  storied  theme, 
And  dar'd  to  sing  their  own  domestic  fame, 
With  Roman  heroes  till  the  tragic  scene. 
Or  sport  with  humour  in  the  comic  vein. 
Nor  had  the  mistress  of  the  world  appear'd 
More  fam'd  for  conquest,  than  for  wit  rever'd, 
Did  we  not  hate  the  necessary  toil 
Of  slow  correction,  and  the  painful  file. 

Illustriuus  youths,  with  just  contempt  receive, 
Nor  let  the  hardy  poem  hope  to  live 
Where  time  and  full  correction  don't  refine 
The  fini^h'd  work,  and  polish  every  line. 
Because  Democritus  in  rapture  cries, 
**  Poems  of  g(>nius  always  bear  the  prize 
From  wretched  works  of  art,"  and  thinks  that  none 
Tint  brain-sick  bards  can  taste  of  Helicon ; 
So  far  his  doctrine  o'er  the  tribe  prevails, 
They  neither  shave  their  heads,  nor  pare  their  nails; 
To  dark  retreats  and  solitude  they  run, 
7  he  baths  avoid,  and  public  converse  shun ; 
The  port's  fame  and  fortune  sure  to  gain, 
If  Ion;?  their  beanis,  incurable  their  brain. 

Ah !  luckless  I '  who  purge  in  spring  my  spleen— 
Kise  sure  the  first  of  bards  i»ad  Horace  been. 
But  sliall  I  then,  in  mad  pursuit  of  fame. 
Resign  my  reaso.i  for  a  poet's  name  ? 
No  J  let  me  sharpen  others,  as  the  hone 
Civcs  edge  to  razors,  though  itself  has  none. 
Ixt  me  the  poet's  worth  9nd  office  show, 
And  whence  [m  true  poetic  ri  ht  >  flow  ; 
What  fornis  his  genius,  and  improves  his  vein  ; 
What  well  or  ill  become^  e.ich  different  scene  : 
How  high  the  knowledge  of  his  art  as':ends. 
And  to  what  fiiults  his  ignorance  extends. 


Good-sense,  that  fountain  of  the  Muse*8  art, 
I<ct  the  strong  page  of  Socrates  impart, 
And  if  the  mind  with  clear  conceptions  glow» 
The  willing  wonls  in  just  expressions  flow. 

The  poet,  who  with  nice  discernment  knows 
What  to  his  country  and  his  friends  he  owes ; 
How  various  nature  warms  the  human  breast, 
To  love  the  parent*  brother,  friend,  or  guest ; 
What  the  t^re^it  offices  of  judges  are, 
Of  senators,  of  generals  sent  to  war ; 
He  surely  knows,  with  nice,  well-judging  art, 
The  Jirokes  peculiar  to  eaoh  different  part. 

Keep  nature's  great  original  in  view. 
And  thence  the  living  images  purstie; 
For  when  the  sentiments  and  diction  please. 
And  all  the  characters  are  wrought  with  case, 
Your  play,  though  void  of  beauty,  force,  and 

art, 
More  strongly  shall  delight,  and  warm  the  heart. 
Than  where  a  lifeless  pomp  of  verse  appears. 
And  with  sonorous  trifles  charms  our  ears. 

To  her  lov'tl  (J reeks  the  Muse  induhent  gave. 
To  her  )ov'd  Greeks,  with  greatness  to  conceive. 
And  in  sublimer  tone  their  language  raise — 
Her  Creeks  were  only  covetous  of  praise. 
Our  youth,  proficients  iu  a  nobler  art, 
Divide  a  farthing  to  tlie  hundredth  part ; 
i  •*  Well  done!  my  boy,"  the  joyful  father  cries, 
**  .\ddition  and  subtraction  muke  us  wise." 

But  when  the  rust  of  wealth  pollutes  the  soul, 
;  Ami  monicd  cares  the  genius  thus  control, 
Hi»w  shall  we  dare  to  hope,  that  distant  times 
With  honour  should  preserve  our  lifeless  rhytnts^ 

Poets  would  profit  or  delight  mankind. 
And  with  the  pleasing  have  th*  instructive  join'd. 
Short  be  the  precept,  which  with  ease  is  gain'd 
By  docile  minds,  and  faithfully  retain'd. 
If  in  dull  length  your  moral  is  exprest. 
The  tedious  wi<>dom  overflows  the  breast. 
Would  you  divert?  the  probable  maintain,  ' 
Nor  force  us  to  believe  the  monstrous  scene, 
That  show?  a  child,  by  a  fell  witch  devourM, 
Dragg'd  from  her  entrails,  and  to  life  restor'd. 

Grave  age  approves  the  solid  and  the  wise ; 
Gay  youth  from  too  austere  a  drama  flies: 
Profit  and  pleasure,  then,  to  mix  with  art. 
To  inform  the  judgment,  nar  offend  the  heart. 
Shall  gain  all  votes;  to  booksellers  shall  raiso 
No  trivial  foitune,  and  across  the  seal 
lb  distant  nations  spread  the  writer's  fame^ 
And  with  immortal  honours  crown  his  name. 

Yet  there  are  faults  that  we  may  well  excuse. 
For  oft  the  strings  th'  intended  sound  refuse; 
In  vain  his  tuneful  hand  the  master  tries. 
He  asks  a  fiat,  and  hears  a  sharp  arise; 
Nor  always  will  the  bow,  though  famM  for  trt. 
With  speed  unerring  wing  the  threatening  dart. 

But  where  the  beauties  more  in  number  shinCt 
I  am  not  angry  when  a  casual  line 
(That  with  some  trivial  faults  unequal  flows) 
A  careless  hand,  or  human  frailty,  showf. 
But  as  we  ne'er  those  scribes  with  mercy  treat. 
Who,  though  advis'd,  the  same  mistakes  re- 
peat; 
Or,  as  we  laugh  at  him  who  constant  brings 
The  same  rude  discord  from  the  jarring  strings; 
So,  if  strange  chance  a  Chocrilus  inspire 
With  some  good  lines,  I  laugh  while  I  admire; 
Yet  hold  it  for  a  fault  I  can't  excuse. 
If  Souest  Homer  slumber  o'er  his  Muse; 
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Although,  perfaapf ,  a  kind  indulgent  sleep 
O'er  works  of  length  allowably  may  creep. 
^  Poems  like  pictures  are :  some  charm  when  nigh. 
Others  at  distance  more  delight  your  eye; 
That  loves  the  shade,  this  tempts  a  stronger  light, 
And  challenges  the  critic^s  piercing  sight : 
That  gives  us  pleasure  for  a  single  view ; 
And  this,  ten  times  repeated,  still  is  n^w. 

Although  your  father's  precepts  form  youryouth, 
And  add  experience  to  your  taste  of  truth. 
Of  this  one  maxim,  Piso,  be  assur'd, 
In  certain  things  a  medium  is  endur'd. 
Who  tries  Messala's  eloquence  in  vain. 
Nor  can  a  knotty  point  of  law  explain 
Like  leamM  Cascellius,  yet  may  justly  claim, 
For  pleading  or  advice,  some  right  to  fame; 
But  God,  and  man,  and  lettered  post  denies 
That  poets  ever  are  of  middling  size. 
As  jarring  music  at  a  jovial  feast, 
Or  muddy  essence,  or  th*  ungrateful  taste 
Of  bitter  honey,  shall  the  guests  displease, 
Because  they  want  not  luxuries  like  these; 
So  poems,  form*d  alone  to  yield  delight. 
Give  deep  disgust,  or  pleasure,  to  the  height 

The  man,  who  knows  not  how  with  art  to  wield 
The  sportive  weapons  of  the  martial  field, 
The  bounding  ball,  round  quoit,  or  whirling  troque. 
Will  not  the  laughter  of  the  crowd  provoke : 
But  every  desperate  blockhead  dares  to  write — 
Why  not?  His  fortune's  large  to  make  a  knight ; 
The  man's  free -bom;  perhaps,  of  gentle  strain ; 
Bit  character  and  manners  pure  from  stain. 

But  thou,  dear  Piso,  never  tempt  the  Muse, 
If  wisdom's  goddess  shall  her  aid  refuse; 
And  when  jrou  write,  let  candid  Metius  hear. 
Or  try  your  labours  on  your  fither's  ear. 
Or  even  on  mine ;  but  let  them  not  come  forth 
Till  the  ninth  ripening  year  mature  their  worth. 
You  may  correct  what  in  your  cloaet  lies : 
If  publish'd,  it  irrevocably  flies. 

The  wood-bom  race  of  men  when  Orpheus  tam'd, 
From  acorns  and  from  mutual  blood  reclaim'd, 
This  priest  divine  was  fobled  to  assuage 
The  tiger's -fierceness,  and  the  lion's  rage. 
Thus  rose  the  Theban  wall ;  Amphion's  Ijrre 
And  soothing  voice  the  listening  stones  inspire. 
Poetic  wisdom  mark'd,  with  happy  mean. 
Public  and  private;  sacred  and  profane; 
The  wandering  jo3rs  of  lawless  love  suppress'd ; 
With  equal  rites  the  wedded  couple  bless'd : 
Plann'd  future  towns,  and  instituted  laws : 
So  verse  became  divine,  and  poets  gain'd  applause. 

Homer,  TjrrtSBus,  by  the  Muse  inspir'd. 
To  deeds  of  arms  the  martial  spirit  fir'd. 
In  verse  the  oracles  divine  were  heard. 
And  nature's  secret  laws  in  verse  declar'd ; 
Monarchs  were  courted  in  Pierian  strain. 
And  comic  sports  reliev'd  the  wearied  swain ; 
Apollo  sings,  the  Muses  tune  the  lyre ; 
Then  blush  not  for  an  art  which  they  inspire. 

nis  long  disputed,  whether  poets  claim 
From  art  or  nature  their  best  right  to  fame ; 
But  art,  if  not  enrich'd  by  nature's  vein, 
And  a  rude  genius  of  uncultuPd  strain, 
Are  useless  both ;  hut,  when  in  friendship  job'd, 
A  mutual  succour  in  each  other  find. 

A  youth,  who  hopes  th'  Olympic  prize  to  gain. 
All  arts  must  try,  and  erery  toil  sustain ; 
Th'  extremes  of  beat  and  cold  must  of^n  prove, 
And  shun  the  weakening  joys  of  wine  and  love. 


Who  sings  the  Pythic  ^onf:^'.^fst  leam'd  to  raise 
Each  note  distinct,  and  a  stem  master  please ; 
But  now — **  Since  I  can  write  the  tme  sublime. 
Curse  catch  the  hindmost  I"  cries  the  man  of  rhyoM 
"  What  ?  in  a  science  own  myself  a  fool. 
Because,  forsooth,  I  leam'd  it  not  by  rule  ?" 

As  artful  criers,  at  a  public  fair. 
Gather  the  passing  crowd  to  buy  their  ware  ; 
So  wealthy  poets,  when  they  deign  to  write. 
To  all  clear  gains  their  flatterers  invite. 
But  if  the  feast  of  luxury  they  give. 
Bail  a  poor  wretch,  or  from  distress  relieve. 
When  the  black  fangs  of  law  around  him  bend. 
How  shall  they  know  a  flatterer  from  a  friend  ? 

If  e'er  you  make  a  present,  or  propose 
To  grant  a  fisvour ;  while  his  boi^om  glows 
With  grateful  sentiments  of  joy  and  prai^. 
Never,  ah  !  never  let  him  hear  your  lays ; 
Loud  shall  he  cry,  •*  How  elegant ;  how  fine  !"• 
Turn  pale  with  wonder  at  some  happier  line  ; 
Distil  the  civil  dew  from  either  eye, 
And  leap,  and  beat  the  ground  in  ecstasy. 

As  hirelings,  paid  for  their  funereal  tear, 
Ontweep  the  sorrows  of  a  friend  sincere. 
So  the  false  raptures  of  a  flatterer's  art 
Exceed  the  praises  of  an  honest  heart. 

Monarchs,  'tis  said,  with  many  a  flowin*  bowl 
Search  through  the  deep  recesses  of  his  soul. 
Whom  for  tlieir  future  friendship  they  desigu. 
And  pnt  him  to  the  torture  in  bis  wine ; 
So  try,  whene'er  you  write,  the  de^p  disguise, 
Beneath  whose  flattering  smiles  false  Renard  lies. 

Read  to  Quintilius,  and  at  every  line — 
"  Correct  this  passage,  friend,  and  that  refine.** 
Tell  him,  you  tried  it  twice  or  thrice  in  vain — 
"  Haste  to  an  anvil  with  your  ilUform'd  ttr»in. 
Or  blot  it  out"     But  if  you  still  defbnd 
The  favourite  folly,  rather  than  amend. 
He'll  say  no  more,  no  idle  toil  employ — 
"  Yourself  unrivaird,  and  your  works,  eiyoy." 
An  honest  critic,  when  dull  lines  move  slow. 
Or  harshly  rade,  will  his  resentment  show  ; 
Mark  every  fault,  and  with  his  pen  efiace 
What  is  not  polish'd  to  its  highest  grace ; 
Prane  all  ambitious  ornaments  away. 
And  teach  you  on  th'  obscure  to  pour  the  day ; 
Will  mark  the  doubtful  phrase  with  hand  severe. 
Like  Aristarchus  candid  and  sincere ; 
Nor  say,  For  trifles  why  should  I  displease 
The  man  I  love }  for  trifles  such  as  these 
To  serious  mischiefs  lead  the  man  I  love. 
If  once  the  flatterer's  ridicule  he  prove. 
From  a  mad  poet,  whosoe'er  is  wise, 
As  from  a  leprosy  or  jaundice,  flies; 
Religious  madness  in  its  zealous  strain. 
Nor  the  wild  phrensy  of  a  moon-struck  brain, 
Are  half  so  dreadful :  yet  the  boys  pursue  him, 
Aud  fools,  unknowing  of  their  danger,  view  him. 
But,  heedless  wandering,  ifourman  of  rhyme. 
Bursting  with  verses  of  the  true  sublime. 
Like  fowler,  earnest  at  hb  game,  should  hll 
Into  a  well  or  ditch,  and  loudly  call, 
"  Good  fellow-citizens  and  neigbboun  dear. 
Help  a  poor  bard" — not  one  of  them  will  bear ; 
Or  if,  perchance,  a  saving  rope  they  throw, 
I  will  be  there,  and — "  Sirs,  jron  do  not  know 
But  he  fell  in  on  purpose,  and,  I  doubt, 
Will  hardly  thank  you,  if  you  pull  him  out** 

Then  will  I  tell  Emp^ocles's  story. 
Who  nobly  fond  of  more  than  mortal  glory,. 
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Fond  to  be  deemM  a  %od,  in  madding  fit 
T*hma'd  in  cold  bloa   n  ,¥.tna'»  fiery  pit. 
Xjct  bard*  be  licens'd,  then,  themselves  to  kill ; 
*'ris  niurd«T to  pns.rve  them  'jrainst  their  will, 

f^ut  more  than  once  this  frolic  he  hath  play'd, 
"Nor,  taken  out,  will  he  be  wiser  made, 
Content  to  he  a  man ;  nor  will  his  pride 

l^y  such  a  ploiious  love  of  death  aside. 
Nor  is  it  pliin  for  what  more  horrid  crime 

'V\ic.  gods  have  plaguM  him  with  this  curse  of  rhyme; 


Whether  his  father's  ashes  he  disdained, 
Or  hallowed  ground  with  sacrilege  profanM: 
Certain  he's  mad,  and  like  a  baited  bear, 
If  he  hath  strength  enough  his  deu  to  tear. 
With  all  the  horrours  of  a  desperate  Muse 
The  learned  and  unlearned  he  pursues. 
But  if  he  seize  you,  then  the  torture  dread ; 
He  fastens  on  you,  till  he  read  you  dead. 
And  like  a  leech,  voracious  of  his  food, 
Quits  not  his  cruel  hold  till  gorg'd  with  blood. 


FND   Of  vol-    XIX. 


G.  Woodfdll,  Printer, 
Paternoster- row,  London. 
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